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THE  FREMOH  TBSA.TT  OP  COHMSMO^ 

The  immediate  electa  of  the  Treatv  the  receipt  this  year,  diminished  by 

of  Gomnierce  recently  concluded  with  the  reductions  of  the  treaty,  would  be 

Franoe  are  to  deprive  the  British  about  ill,. ')00,000;  but  since  this  cal- 

Treasury  of  alrao.st  all  duties  vrhicli,  nilatiMTi,  the  excise  Icried  on  Frrnch 

having  for  many  centuries  been  levied  brandy  in  its  own  country  has  been 

OB  imports,  are  called  "Customs,"  doubled!  Should  the  dever minis- 

and  greatly  to  reduce  the  few  remain-  ters  of  French  finance  contrive,  by 

ing.  Ill  fact,  the  TTriited  Kingdom  has  less  direct  imposts  on  viniculture,  to 

nearly  ceased  to  look  to  her  custom-  heighten  the  price  of  French  wine, 

houses  as  s  source  of  revenae.  Whe-  we  may  eononve  that  Its  eonsump- 

ther  the  increase  of  commerce  counted  tion,  never  great  among  the  British 

upon  will,  in  oth«  r  ways  nnd  after  people,  will  not  redound  to  the  credit 

some^ears,  reimburse  her  Exchequer,  of  tois  treaty,  unless,  indeed,  the  Earl 

remains  to  be  proved  Thedogmaor  of  Elgin  be  recalled  from  Pekln  and 

free-tradcj  viz.,  "  buy  in  the  cheaprat  sent  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  with  the 

market,"  is  mere  A  B  C  in  the  horn-  mandarins  of  the  latter  metropolis 

buok  ol  political  economy,  as  easily  against  raising  existing  taxes  on  this 

learned  as  the  fint  problem  in  Euclid,  nval  drink  to  tea.   Let  us  suppose, 

There  is,  however,  neither  serial  se-  however,  that  Frencli  landed  ]  ro- 

quenee  nor  irmthematical  certainty  prietors,  bent  on  "  a  roariiii;  trade" 

that  Foreign  States  will  accommodate  in  the  bacchanalian  beverage,  will 

their  sjrsteme  of  taacation  to  suit  our  have  suffident  power  to  protect  their 

liberal  tariff.    CuHtoms  are  now  Icvi-  iiiterestti  in  this  matter,  and  let  us 

able  on  five  articles  only,  viz.,  wine,  i)roeeed  to  indulge  in  rosy,  but  just 

spirits,  paper  hangings,  pasteboard,  ideas  of  some  of  the  probable  results 

and  plate.  The  three  latter  being  of  the  late  holocaust  offering  on  the 

insignificant,  w  e  have  but  to  consider  altar  of  Commerce,  oonfminf::  our  view 

the  two  former.    The  duty  hist  year  to  the  princijial  branches  of  industry 

on  these  two  articles  aiiiountea  to  amoug  our  allies. 

;C2,748»084.  It  was  calculated  that  Metalliferous  products  were  de- 
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nemdfy  sooorded  the  fiist  mnk  in 
Expositwn  UnwereeUe  held  in  Paris 

in  1855.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  coal  and 
iron  in  calcukting  the  catuee  of  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  any  civil- 
ized country.    Die  English  people 
owe  daily  gratitude  to  Providei^oe 
for  the  aDundanee  of  the  mine- 
ral combustible  which  tempers  the 
inclemency  of  tlieir  climate,  and  en- 
ables their  many  nuliiona  to  eiyoy 
more  comforts  than  haVe  fiillen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  nation.  The  sta- 
tist ias  of  coal  in  France  are  so  unsat- 
iafactoiy.  it  in  impossible  to  compare 
her  ▼e^lth  in  this  particnlar  with 
ours.    A  statement  of  the  general 
situation  of  coal  industry  in  France, 
in  1859,  furnislied  on  the  autiiurity 
of  the  •*  Colliery  Committee,"  a  body 
composed  of  i»roprietor8  and  workers 
of  mines,  state  tlie  consuni}>tion  in 
that  vear  as  IVJ  millions  of  tiuintuls 
(100  lbs.),  of  which  65  were  native, 
and  54  imported.    Of  these  latter,  31 
were  received  from  Belgium,  13  from 
England,  and  10  from  (icimany,  the 
first  supplying  the  requirements  of 
the  capital  and  the  north,  and  the 
second  exclusively  supplying  the  lit- 
toral  demand,  being  used  lor  naviga- 
tion purposes  and  on  the  railways 
abutting  on  seaports.     Now,  can 
faith  be  reposed  in  these  figures? 
Hay  it  not  he  suspected  that  they 
exaggerate  the  quantity  of  home  sup- 
ply i    Take  one  tost  alone  :  the  num- 
ber of  iiiiners  is  estimated  at  55,000; 
and  though  this  number  may  also  be 
an  exaggeration,  it  seems  hisuflScient 
for  the  production  of  so  huge  an 
amount  as  65  million  quintals.^  Onr 
suspicions  are  wairsAted  by  different 
estimates  in  the  StalUtique,  number- 
ing the  miners  at  23,402,  and  the  total 
of  quintals  consumed  at  77  millions. 
Perhaps  the  accountant  employed 
by  the  committee  was  a  native  of 
Gascony,  or  of  a  southern  climate, 
which  is  not  the  classic  laud  of  sta- 
tisti(^   Since  1835,  till  the  last  im- 
perial decree  of  1853,  the  duties  on 
foreign  coal  have  been  reduced  five 
times.    The  committee  asked  that 
tibey  be  made  uniform  at  36  centimes 
per  quintal,  and  sought  to  strengthen 
the  demand  by  aU  the  aiguments 


known  to  protectionists.  Howevsi^ 
uninterested  authorities  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  existing  prices  and  pro- 
fitij  were  too  high ;  and,  contrasting 
the  contentment  felt  by  Kngliftli  nun- 
ers  with  a  profit  of  5  and  10  coitimes 
the  (itiintal,  with  the  outcry  of  the 
French,  though  their  profit  is  from 
30  to  40  centimes,  rccomnjcndcd  the 
latter  to  lower  their  prices,  and  ex- 
tract more  coal,  ;is  the  best  means  of 
biistaining  their  profits.    The  exigen- 
cies of  war  are  pleaded  as  a  reason 
for  fostering  the  developoMiit  of  the 
native  collieries,  whose  owners  insist 
that,  since  coal  is  become  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  the  art  of  war, 
as  well       the  wants  of  industr>'. 
apprehension  should  be  entertained 
lest)  in  case  of  France  becoming  too 
dependent  on  Enghmd  for  this  article, 
she  will  virtualljr  become  her  vassal* 
Metallurgic  science  may  be  siiid  to 
be  in  a  state  of  childhood  in  France. 
Even  to  this  day,  one  may  see  the 
inaitres  de  forges  carrying  on,  in  the 
depths  of  the  forests,  operations  as 
superannuated  as  those  of  the  goblin 
Drwiugar,  or  wood-men  (workers  in 
iron)  of  Scanih'navia.    The  war  of 
in  compelling  the  French  nation 
to  call  \'ulcan  to  the  aid  of  Mars, 
seems  to  have  given  a  strong  stimu- 
lus to  her  industry  in  iron. 

"  Tt  is  only,"'  says  De  Jonnes,  writing 
of  his  own  country,  "eighty  vears  since 
iron  fint  began  to  be  rendered  aoit,  mal- 
leable, and  docile  to  the  human  will. 
In  1788,  among  twelve  hundred  students 
at  Bennes  college,  few  had  the  luxury 
of  a  knife  ^vith  au  ivory  or  bone  handle, 
closing  with  a  spring,  and  reputed  of 
English  make.   We  poor  0eholars  had, 
like  other  Bretons,  the  hhapolcss  knife 
called  an  EuUaek^^  the  coarse,  unskil- 
ful work  of  Annorietaii  savages,  widi  a 
blade  made  by  smiths,  and  the  liaiulle 
by  makers  of  wooden  shoes,  worthy  de- 
scendants of  those  who  flumished  the 
Gnuls  with  swords,  the  blades  of  wliicli 
cheated  their  courage  by  bending  when 
they  stmek  the  enemy.** 

Any  one  who  may  have  eompored 

Scandinavian  with  Celtic  weapons  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, will  have  understood  why  the 
Danes  he<»ime  masters  of  Ireland. 

The  high  price  of  fuel  in  France, 
and  consequently  of  iron,  compeiled 
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attention  to  economic  uses  of  both 
artirli'^  :  fv^n  at  this  hour,  the  spades 
and  sJioveis  are  too  small  for  work- 
ing with ;  and  as  to  the  millions  of 
ploughs  and  agricidtural  implements, 
there  is  much  to  learn  in  a  countnr 
where  they  are  the  work  of  the  vil- 
lage blaclcsmith.  The  admaittage  of 
the  proprietors  of  fiirest.^  wa.s  so  con- 
sulted, that  legislation  kept  un  .the 
price  of  charcoal,  and  treated  the 
mamtfecture  of  iron  as  a  matter  of 
secondai^'  importance.  To  raise  the 
price  of  iron  wa.s  to  raise  the  price  of 
wood ;  so  one  of  the  fiMt  uctw  of  the 
Hestoration  wae  to  augment  the  duty 
on  the  mannfartiired  article,  tlu-n 
only  35#.  per  ton;  and  in  \>>±-l.  it  wa.s 
again  raised,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  i'U 
a  ton  for  heayy  bars  made  with  eoal. 
Not%rithstanding  this  protection,  the 
manufacture  was  not  m  protitable  as 
before;  and,  while  the  ore  formed 
only  1 1  i^r  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
iron,  the  fuel,  ex^^hisive  of  cutting 
and  carnage,  amounted  to  39  per 
cent  The  raising  of  the  tariff  had, 
in  some  districts,  trebled  the  price  of 
wood.  The  averajre  rahie  of  French 
iron  was  above  £ild  per  ton,  and  of 
some  qualities  showing  an  ex> 
cesH  over  English  of  ;£10  per  ton.  In 
oriler  to  compensate  iron-masters  for 
the  excessive  and  increasing  price  of 
ehaieoal,  a  tariff  was  drawn  up^  al> 
most  precladinig  foreign  competition 
in  ironmongery.  Relaxations,  how- 
ever, were,  at  length,  adopted :  in 
machinery,  the  redactions  rose  from 
40  to  16  per  cent.,  the  largest  being 
on  agricultural  mainlines. 

During  the  perioil  of  thcise  (liiiiinu- 
tions,  an  immense  increase  took  place 
in  the  English  export  trade  with  the 
relenting  country.  Between  1840  and 
lo53,  the  average  annual  increase  had 
only  been  one  per  cent.;  whiUt,  in 
1«.')4,  tlie  first  year  after  the  Paria 
lv\hil)itiou  had  been  announced,  there 
wad  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year ;  anu,  in  1855,  the 
incn'a.-e  ovt-r  1854,  actnally  rcaclied 
nearly  90  per  cent.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated tiiat  the  French  Dowsne  has 
been  ben^tted  by  an  increase  of 
as  much  ns  £2,000,0<x>  1853. 
Oreat  as  these  results  are,  many 
greater  are,  doobtlesBj  ill  store. 

Metallurgy,  prodnemg  six  millions 
of  ffniTitals  of  iron  yearly,  consumes 
seven  told  as  much  coaL  low  pdce  of 
wbidi  is  soindispeiiaable,  tbafc  all  the 
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large  metal  establialimentB  are  dtn- 

ated  on  coal-basins.   The  f«olidity  of 
interest  which  unites  metallurgy  to 
tliis  mineral  rcqutrefl  the  same  con- 
junction for  all  the  manufactures  of 
iron  :  these  works  heiii<:  the  offspriTig 
of  an  economy  which  thus  employs 
the  small  coal  that  otherwise  would 
be  wasted.   Abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  this  movinrr  power  fire  also 
needful  to  the  railwavt*  of  France, 
now  consuming  ten  millions  of  qiiin« 
tals,  and  certain  to  require  haif  a« 
murh  mnre  when  completed  ;  and 
these  qualities  are  also  ueeeHhary  for 
her  steam-shipping,  which  at  present 
is  dcpeiuleiit  ou  foreign  supply.  All 
parties  are  agreed  that  tiie  lowest 
possible  price  for  this  iutiispeiiteable 
article  is  a  grand  national  desidera- 
tum : — but  not  as  to  the  mode  of  en- 
suring it ;  for  while  partisans  of  free 
trade  preach  abolition  o\  drviish  ttn- 
tree,  ^n'oprietors  look  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tlie  national  resource,  whicli, 
say  they,  will  onl^^  proceed  by  taxing 
the  foreign  article.    These  latter, 
therefore,  propose  to  exclude  the 
cheap  commodity  until  their  mines 
shall  produce  at  the  same  rate. 

In  ^gland,  the  working  of  col- 
lieries and  ironstone  mines  has  hi- 
therto been  nlmnst  entirely  confined 
to  individuals,  owing  to  the  nou-suo- 
cess  which  has  attended  the  applica- 
tion of  associated  capital  to  this  pur- 

Eose.  Subdivision  of  capital  in  France, 
y  the  law  of  succesw^ion,  manifestly 
impedes  the  exploitation  of  her  mine- 
ral wealth  :  and  in  order  farther  to 
produce  equality,  the  owner  of  the 
soil  LB  not  owner  of  it«  mineral^  the 
State  having  power  to  grant  iSkem  to 
a  discoverer  ;  and  tlieretore,  to  ^nard 
a'rainst  mtruders,  the  landed  proprie- 
tors do  all  they  can  to  prevent  dis- 
coveries of  which  they  cannot  share 
in  the  ])rofits.  So  the  effect  of  hav- 
ing attempted  to  force  open  the  cotters 
of  the  earth  has  been  to  make  those 
ncar^t  the  doors  act  like  misms; 
whereas  in  England,  where  no  one 
attempts  to  break  the  doois,  they 
open  readily. 

Simnltaneonsly  with  increased  im- 
portations of  coal,  the  forests  of 
France  will  be  grubbed  up,  and  the 
gixrand  depastured  or  tillea.  Hither- 
to, the  proprietors  endeaToared  to 
sustain  their  sales  of  fire-wood  and 
diarcoal  by  the  instrumentality  of 
taxes  on  foreign  coal  andiroiL  Jm. 
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1846  no  less  than  510,f)f)l  tons  of 
charcoal  were  consumed  in  the  manu- 
factore  of  only  282,683  tons  of  iron. 
Being  protected,  the  forge-masten 
-who  adopted  the  use  of  coke  and  other 
points  or  the  £u£;lish  system  in  iron- 
▼orks,  and  whoaeltoealitka  were  suit- 
able^ made  splendid  fortunes.  Situa- 
tion has,  indeed,  been  the  secret  of 
success ;  for  the  ironstone  is  seldom 
in  the  Ticinity  of  the  coal ;  and  as  the 
cost  of  the  iron  depends  upon  the 
price  of  the  fuel,  the  distnnce  between 
ooth  explains  the  backwardness  of 
iron  industry  in  Frano&  The  e&«t 
of  free  admission  of  English  coal  will 
be  to  give  birth  to  forges  in  places 
accessible  to  siiipping  ;  and  the  com- 
petition thns  impending  is  what  is 
chiefly  feared  by  existinjx  interests. 
By  the  adoption  of  our  processes,  the 
French  have,  nince  1819  to  1856,  in- 
ereased  their  i)ro(hiction  of  coal-made 
iron  one  hundred  and  fifty-fold. 

Anotlier  cause  ha.s  long  rendered 
wood  a  wann  rival  of  even  the  native 
combustible  fossil,  viz.,  the  national 
repugnance  to  the  latter  J^ort  of  fuel, 
not  yet  dissipated,  although  the  ex- 
travagant pnce  of  wood  in  Paris  has 
oompelled  this  capital  to  give  the 
example  of  using  eoal  in  domestic 
&re-plaoe&  It  is  hardly  twenty  years 
sinoe  Frnieh  hearthstoneshegan  to  see 
iheiraiicient  paraphernalia  ofchenets, 
"  dogs"  or  handirons,  the  utensils  on 
which  wood  is  laid  to  bunu  displaced 
by  griUet  full  of  less  cheemilly  ignit- 
ing fuel ;  and  such  is  the  constancy 
of  some  Parisiennesto  their  old  flnm<», 
that  they  simulate  it  in  their  saloons 
lyyaniron  imitation  ofwoodL  lit  by 
jet^  of  ga«,  giving  the  idea  of  a  |^ea- 
Fant  wood-tire. 

It  18  rejoiceful  to  know  that  our 
allies  are  about  to  benefit  by  freer 
admission  of  Engli.sh  iron,  since,  in 
the  words  of  Turt^ot,  iron  is  above 
all  a  neccs-sary  instrument  to  man- 
kind. The  superior  construction  of 
English  over  French  machineiy  has 
been  testifietl  on  the  hundred  oc- 
casions of  agricultural  exhibitions 
held  in  France,  when  the  former  in- 
variably c:irri(Hl  nir  ill  the  prizes.  Ah 
regards  cheapnejiii,  the  implementjs  in 
English  depots  in  Paris  are,  for  the 
same  <^uality  and  workmanship,  which 
latter  is  dimeult  to  obtain  in  France, 
twenty  per  cent  less  than  the  coun- 
try pricea  The  suooesson  of  the  en- 
ei^getic  Mrs.  Maiy  Wedlake  are  ww 


likely  to  do  go  oil  >n]<;irtc-r^  onboth  sidi^s 
of  the  Channel,  wluie  Deane's  "Old 
London  Bridge '  monster  emp(»ium 
is  already  bombarding  the  Seine  with 
every  snrt  of  hnv] ware ;  and  Kansome, 
who  has  just  published  a  French  trans- 
lation of  his  list  of  implement^  will 
be  worth  a  king's  ransom"  to  GHinlio 
agriculturists  who  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase freely. 

The  industiy  of  Hemp  and  Flax  is 
the  most  ancient  in  France,  and  pro- 
}y,\h]y  in  Europe.  It  is  tho  oiily  one 
thoroughly  indigenous  and  popular, 
and  is  praetical  even  in  the  wildest 
districts  of  the  northern  provinces. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
precisely  because  it  is  the  most  vulvar 
of  industries,  and  the  one  of  which 
the  origin  is  the  most  remote,  it  is  the 
most  sunk  in  the  wheel-mts  of  rou- 
tine, and  the  least  })rogre88ive.  M. 
de  Jonn^s,  in  his  interesting  woric, 
ascribes  its  introduction  in  Europe  to 
the  Celtic  hordes,  who,  coming  from 
central  Asia,  brought  from  the  borders 
of  the  Oxus  and  iaxarte,  seeds  of  the 
cereal  and  textile  i)lanta  they  were 
accustomed  to  cultivate: 

"This  cannot  be  otherwise,"  says  he, 
"  as  one  sees,  in  coantries  inbahfted  hy 

tlie  purest  nboriginal  races,  such  as 
Armorica  (Brittany)  by  the  Celts,  and 
Cambria  (eastern  Konnandv  and  Flan- 
<ler8)  by  the  Cimbri  or  Gaul?,  the  prac- 
tices of  spinning  and  weaving  exercised 
to-daj  as  they  were  centuries  apo,  with 
a  sort  of  rudo,  popular  instinct,  obsti- 
nately opposed  to  all  improvement,  one 
recognises  a  primitive  industry  preserr- 
iiig  its  Celtic  character  in  spite  of  Ro- 
man civilixatiou  and  this  of  our  times.** 

Cambray,  the  chief  seat  of  fine 
linen  fabrics,  whence  cambric  derives 
its  name,  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  tiie  Cambrians,  who,  as 
sprung  from  the  ancient  Cimineri, 
also  gave  their  tribe  name  to  Cumber- 
land, and  to  Cambria,  or  the  /*ay«  de 
OaUes;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
French  writers  consider  the  words 

Caulish"  and  Welch,"  as  synony- 
mous. We  may  also  observe  that 
Arras,  i  n  ighbouring  town,  gave  its 
name  to  the  hrst  manufacture  of  tapes- 
try. Scattered  as  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  flax  and  hemp  indusUy 
WMe  and  are,  no  one  deigned  to  col- 
lect statistical  clues  as  to  the  nnmunt 
of  production,  until  1788,  a  period  of 
mwiimiiled  prosperity  in  Ranee, 
when  a  gownuneoi  impector  of  n*- 
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nufkctures  obtained  the  followinf^  ac-  striction^  in  France,  a  country  offer- 
Gount  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  of  ing  a  viust  outlet  for  medium  and 
hemp,  flax,  «Bd  cotton  &bric^ed  tiiat  ooarBe  goods,  and  Fftris  alone  would 

absorb  the  produce  of  half  the  fine 


Fr.  looms  in  Ulster.    Besif^es  these  two 

Linen,  and  linen  doth  of  dehoucheSj  the  French  fabricaiitii  would 

hemp  flax,  andoottoo,  200,000  ,  n  no  take  immense  quantities  of  our  coanw 

Thread  hosiery,      .      .  C.Ouo.ooo  flax,  ancUv  should  import  le.s8  of  their 

Lace,     ,      ,      .      .  10,000,000      ^  ' 
Thread,  tape,  lacos,  nets, 

ropet,            .     .  10,000,000 


198,000,000 


fine  fibre,  of  which  the  existing  mills 
of  Beltaht  could  ix>ui»ume  double  the 
pnaent  Quantity,  ▼bereyer  it  comes 

from.  Moreover,  the  srrowth  of  flux 
in  this  country  might  well  be  cxteud- 


From  this  total  must  be  deducted,  ed  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres. 
Myaouranihoiity,  nine  millions  fnmea  Tobe  wholesome,  theeztension  .^iiould 
-worth  of  cotton  hosiery,  and  some  be  gradual,  becansc  several  points  in 
ttuiall,  but  uuasoertaiued  sum,  for  cot-  the  mauuKement  of  this  plant  demand 
ton  atuffik  Bttiinatiiig  the  then  no-  traditional  skill,  and  io  muck  atten- 
pttlation  of  France  at  twenty-nve  tion,  that  success  in  its  cultivation 
millions,  the  value  of  the  above  fab-  may  be  declared  to  be  a  test  of  intel- 
rioi  waa  but  nine  irauca  per  head,  ligeuce  and  care  on  the  part  of  far- 
whidb  Buul  be  oonddered  a  very  low  men.  ICodem  acienoe  has,  by  its  in- 
proportion,  as  at  that  time,  tlie  low-  Tentlona  for  watering  flax,  obviated 
est  classes  wore  linen  instead  of  one  of  tlt<i  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
wodlen  atutis ;  for  body  and  house-  way  ot  umnitiaied  cultivators.  Yet 
hold  linen  were  not,  ae  at  present,  it  u  much  io  be  regretted  that  at- 
for  the  most  part  of  cotton.  The  tempts  to  establish  nax-mills  in  the 
greatest  triumph  of  mo<lem  civiliza-  South  of  Ireland,  such  as  that  of  Mr. 
tion — the  rendering  articles  formerly  Pownall  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
rare  and  luxurious  of  common  use —  whioh  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
has  not  been  attained  in  the  matter  trade  on  the  Continent,  should  not 
of  linen,  because  of  the  rivalry  (if  -ot-  have  been  rewarded  with  complete 
ton.  Neverlhelettii,  there  is  an  admir-  success.  The  processes  of  carding  and 
aide  contrast  between  the  ancient  braying  or  tweaking,  flax  by  machin- 
tirae-s,  when  little  could  be  said  for  ery  are  becoming  more  usual  all  along 
the  textile  industry  of  countries  whose  the  north  coast  of  Fran(;e  and  in  Flan- 
kings  were  almost  the  solitary  exam-  deis.  Tlie  processes  of  f  iUu^e  tt  hroy- 
pies  of  possessing  articles  of  clothing  age  de  lin  a  la  7nkaniqii€9,%Cwatni 
now  worn  by  the  million.  When  the  is  described  as  simple,  the  expense  of 
Valois  dynasty  and  their  court  were  the  first  establishment  not  costly,  and 
dressed  in  brocades  and  silks,  em-  rcciuiring  but  slight  native  power.  By 
bfoidered  with  gold,  imported  atgrc  at  this  i^tem,  it  is  possible  to  card  the 
expense  from  Ttnly,  shirts,  no"w  indis-  shortest  flax  as  well  and  as  easily  as 
pensable,  were  so  rare,  that  the  heir  the  long,  and  with  the  certaintv  of 
to  the  crown,  Henry  or  Navarre,  had  obtaining  as  much  flax  as  by  the  best 
WA  a  dozen,  and  what  he  had  were  operation  bv  hand,  there  being  no  loss 
torn.  Yet,  even  to  this  day,  the  either  of  the  head  or  of  the  foot  of 
wages  of  the  French  workmen  em-  the  plant.  Samples  of  the  three 
ployed  in  linen  works  are  lower  than  opeiations^called  in  Flemish  verdegm 
tiM  avemge  in  the  totality  of  other  viaSfVerUterdvltu^&ndKhoongcjnadtt 
manufacturers  be'  juise  this  fabri<;  has  v/rrs,  are  now  exhibiting  in  the  Paris 
kept  its  old  course,  working  slowly:  PulaLs  de  llndustrie ;  and  to  judge 
while  nsnr  indiistrieB»  having  assumed  by  them,  the  mechanism  used  is  very 


a  &8tsr  paee,  are  better  remunerated,  suitable  to  both  long  and  sliort  qua 

Again,  tnou^rh  France  is  the  original  lities;  and,  therefore,  the  wooden 

seat  of  the  European  linen  trade,  Ire-  hand  mallet  is  well  supplanted  by 

land  has  of  late  years  made  such  the  mill 

marvellous  progress  in  this  particular.      When  the  commercial  treaty  bo- 

that    Irish  '  is  the  world-wide  term  tween  France  and  Belgium  was  made, 

for  exoellenqy  in  linen.  the  latter  was  bouml  to  keep  up  the 

*Bm  IMliMiitnds  vonld  benefit  same  prohibitory  dutiesasFraiioe;but, 

gRNitly  bgr  coniplete  removal  of  re-  a  few  yearn  since,  a  law  was  parsed  in 
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Belpinm  pormittinflf  the  manufactur- 
ers to  import  linen  yarns  free  of  duty, 
on  giving  a  bond  to  export  an  equal 
weight  of  linen.  This  permission  is 
largely  availed  of;  a  good  deal  of 
cheap  Irish  linen  yam  passes  the  Bel- 
gian frontier  into  France,  manufac- 
tured into  Belgian  linen,  and  paying 
the  low  duties  aceordinglv.  It  would 
be  more  the  interest  offnuce  to  ad- 
mit  our  linen  yams  dir66t»  at  the  low 
dutif ?ind  allow  their  own  manufnc- 
turers  to  reap  the  profit  of  the  manu- 
facture. Evidently,  tliere  bos  for 
long  been  an  annual  loss  to  the  French 
by  the  high  duties  on  linen  and  linen 
yams;  the  nation  paying  for  the  for- 
mer article  at  leait  one-fifth  more 
than  it  would  do  under  a  moderate 
QTBtcm  of  dutiei? ;  and  this  loss  is  no 
trifle,  for  it  amounts  annually  to  at 
least  %h  miUionB  sterling.  Their  re- 
venue loses  a  liandsonu'  sum  formerly 
derived  from  this  source,  while  tiie 
a^regate  capital  employed  in  the  flax 
gpmning  trade  is  not  greater  than  the 
yearly  !  >  ^^  sTinitaincd  by  tlie  nation  in 
Keeping  up  thcsf  ]>rn]ubitnry  thities. 

The  linen  mauulu^  iiire  of  France 
retains  an  encouragement  of  which 
ours  has  long  been  deprived,  for  in 
that  country,  the  cotton  lords  do  not 
exercise  a  potent  influence  on  the 
government,  and  oooaequently,  in 
both  the  army  and  the  na\'^',  tlie  Hiiirts, 
trowsers,  sheets,  &c.,  are  of  linen;  as 
the  French  government  wisely  judges 
that,,  though  the  first  coat  may  b«  a 
littif  higher  than  cotton,  yet  the 
longer  durability  of  the  former  mate- 
rialrendenit  mudithe  chea|}er ar- 
ticle. It  seems  that  other  a>ntmentiil 
nation'^  nre  of  the  same  opinion.  This 
is  a  sinvule  question  of  economy,  in 
which  Belfig»t  might,  after  lair  and 
sufficient  trial,  V>e  victorious  overl^Tan- 
chester.  Meanwhile,  it  ir  to  be  re- 
gretted that  suppression  of  the  duties 
in  Fianee  on  ooHon  and  wool  has  not 
incluiled  linen. 

After  shirt.s,  it  is  natural  to  take 
up  trowsers  and  coats,  which,  as  every 
one  who,  fearless  of  the  peg-top  cut 
of  tlic  one,  and  of  the  tignt  make  of 
the  other,  may  have  ordered  theni  of 
a  French  tailor,  knows,  are  dearer 
than  in  Enfj^d,  owing  to  two  or  three 
higher  exi>pn?»es  attending  the  rival 
woollen  manufacture. 

The  superiority  of  some  Fiwcli  and 
other  continental  cloths  over  Eng- 
liah  goods  is  precisely  in  that  quali^ 


of  fineness,  which,  as  in  the  rase  of 
the  richest  silks,  is  only  suited  to  a 
limited  demand ;  while  British  artS* 
cles  exr^p]  ill  the  common  and  popular 
descriptions.    The  introduction  of 
Spanish  or  merino  sheep  into  France 
is  the  well-known  cause  of  that  supe- 
riority.  De  Jonnfes  spe^iks  of  tlic  in- 
digenous breed  of  sheep  of  hie  coun- 
try as  "  Odtic,"  as  if  thev  were,  like 
her  aborigines,  of  Gaulle  Idood  :— no 
other  de8ij]^ation  however,  offers  it- 
self, and  the  whole  topic  opens  up  a 
brief  and  interesting  arob«»ologic  re- 
trospect We  have  seen  that  Oambfsl, 
the  ancient  scat  of  French  linen  ma- 
nufacture, is  imderstood  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  CSmtari :  end  some- 
what similarly,  the  department  of 
Seez,  in  Normandy,  was  so  called  from 
a  Celtic  tribe,  the  ouii,  who  may  have 
received  their  appellation  from  being 
clothed  in  tlie  woollen  stuff,  still 
known  at  I^eds  a^  ''Sayes."  The 
ishirt  or  frock  called  la  ij'aie  Gauloise 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  indiffe- 
rently linen  or  woollen,  and  to  have 
resembled  the  Roman  trxjum.  Me- 
dia) vally,  it  was  worn  \i\  every  man- 
at-arms  over  his  coat  of  mail,  which 
it  preserved  from  Pun  and  rain  ;  and 
its  modem  types  arc  the  French 
blouse  and  the  English  smock-frock. 
The  more  antione  and  half-savage 
dress,  the  row -skin  coat  shaggy  with 
hair,  is  still  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  being  much  worn  by  the  sweep- 
ers. 

Statistical  researches  hIiow  thnt,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  le  Grand,  the  wool- 
len manufacture,  comprising  serges, 
camlets,  and  other  inferior  tissues, 
fumished  only  a  yard  of  stuft'  to  each 
of  the  population,  which  proves  that 
fit  that  period  of  court  spfendoor  the 
bulk  of  the  people  were  dotibied  in 
coarse  fabrics  ma!ae  under  the  domes- 
tic roof.  The  few  flgures  coll^iited 
clearly  point  to  an  epoch  of  extreme, 
but  narrow  luxury,  and  general  indi- 
gence. Thus,  thf-rr  were  then  17,3(»<i 
workers  in  late,  oi  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  contemporary  workers 
in  wool  ;  a  8in;!^ilar  jirojiortion,  show- 
ing how,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
sumptuous  productions  exceeded  the 
demand  for  necessaries.  Before  the 
revohition  of  '89,  clothmaking  was 
80  rare  that  un  habit  de  drap  wa.s 
considered  as  much  an  outward  sign 
of  a  nobleman  as  a  silk  gown  of  a 
lady.   During  the  serenteeofch  om* . 
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tmy,  the  custom  of  wearing  silk  and 
velvet  at  court  had  retarded  the  wool- 
len trade;  and  Bol  until  the  approach 

of  the  revolution  did  the  imUrsse, 
beginning  to  imitite  the  siin|ilicity  of 
Ei^iidi  geutlemeuj^enerally  re-adopt 

Elam  doth,  yet  still  oonthming  to 
ave  their  breeches  and  waistcoats  of 
silk — for  fash  ion  deemed  cloth  unsuit- 
able, save  for  a  mominK  and  neglig^ 
toilette.  MeanwfailcL  ^ieoaiBBanee 
of  this  important  fabric  having  been 
aided  by  the  wise  minister,  Coilwrt, 
it  was  vigorous  enough  to  clothe  in 
the  national  eoloar  (bine)  the  Taat 
armament  arrayed  in  1792  against 
foreign  invasion.  The  precedent  of 
this  patriotic  etfort  is  now  upheld  to 
encourage  traders  of  the  pmient  time 
to  stnif^jile  with  the  same  courage  and 
success  against  the  most  re(loul>table 
foreign  industry.  As  io  the  pros|)€ct 
of  success^  we  extract  this  paragraph 
SiQm\ii»imiiiiiqMe  wwkaboveciteo : 

NamtxT  of  Sheep  in  France. 

33,827,000  Indigeooas»  . 
1, 809,000  AoMlMntod  Imtdi, 

201.000  r 

35,337.000 


CStfded  Wool, 
Cflnbcd  Wool,  . 

Totals, 
Emploj  of  Itaw  Wool, 


*'A  great  economical  event  renders 
the  coQveraioa  of  our  ancient  Celtic 
wools faltol^niBh,  Saxony,  and  English 
wools  a  pressing  necessity.  Thin  i»  the 
unforeseen  production  of  superior  kinds 
of  shecp-skins  fVom  the  innnmerable 
floi'ks  in  Australia,  which  colony,  in 
1 81 9, furnished  £ngland  with  only  74,000 
pounds  wdghtof  wool,  hat,  in  1852,  tent 
there  the  enormous  quantity  of  seventy- 
five  miUions  of  pounds  weight,  worth  2lb 
millions  of  franos.  This  orerilow,  wMch 
threatens  the  countries  of  the  Continent, 
will  allow  the  English  to  make  woollen 
stoA  at  inch  low  priees  that  all  competi- 
tion will  become  imptis^'iblc.  It  is  a  grave 
subject  for  meditation.  The  Koglish 
woollen  stuft,  fi^ricated  with  Australian 

fleece?,  nt  thirUj  pet  100  under  the  price  of 

owrs,  will  possess  themselves  of  all  the 
fynign  maiketit  and  we  shall  loia  » 

commerce  which  nse  in  1851  to  150 

millions.'' 

The  f(dlowing  calculation  was  made 

in  lbl2  ; — 


in  Kilo;;rammct  of  WmL 
^,600.0.0 
8,921,000 


60,024,000 


31  nilliaiiii  «f  klL 
36 


66 
5 


» 
It 


62milUoBS 
180 


Toad  of  Wool  «mploy«d,      71  „ 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of 
E^t  aoil  in  France,  she  possesses  fewer 
iS&sp  in  proportion  to  her  population 
thm  other  tiie  British  Islanus,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  and  Pnissia.  And  not 
only  has  En;j^land  more  than  double 
the  advantage  in  this  respect,  but  the 
anperiorityofheroTine  breeds  furnish 
her  a  much  lar^'cr  prodiiclion  of  wool 
per  head,  the  diderence  between  her 
fleeces  and  the  French  being  nearly 
half  CUmate  ia,  of  course,  the  cause 
of  the  thinner  quality  of  the  latter 
wools,  and  therefore  deficicuey  in 
weight  should  be  made  u]>  by  incrmaed 
oftension  of  the  merinos  and  other 
fine-woolled  sheep.  The  ff>llo\ving 
contrast  between  the  value  of  the  iu- 
digenooa  and  foteign  artietoi  ia  drawn. 

•♦Raw  wool  is  of  two  sorts,  of  which 
the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  industrial 
treatment  differ  ooniidanA^.  The  one 
ia  Hiat  aiiaiiv  flram  the  race  of  Celtio 


252 
10 

262 


*9 

n 


»* 


flocks.  This  is  the  common  wool ;  it  is 
black,  brown,  or  white,  formed  of  crisped 
threads,  fHnled,  entsngled,  like  the 
hair  of  a  negro;  it  requires  carding  to 
prepare  it  tor  spinning.  The  other  is 
the  long,  shining  wool,  more  or  lessflne^ 
that  is  obtained  from  the  sheep  of  Spain, 
of  Saxony,  and  of  the  ameliorated  flocks 
of  England.  Instead  of  ending,  it  is 
necessary  merely  to  comb  it.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  make  known  approxima- 
tively  the  proportion  of  each  of  these 
different  sorts  in  the  wools  Spun  in 
France  in  1 860 : — 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  past  that  ono 
can  compare  with  these  curious  and  im* 
portant  statistics,  the  facts  which  thegr 
represent  being  contemporaneous.'* 

Tlie  "Celtic"  sheep-skin  was  mani- 
festly not  the  fleece  Jaaon  went  in 
search  of  The  modem  commercial 
quests  of  the  same  nature  seem  to 
show  that  the  "Golden  Fleece"  of 
our  days  comes  from  a  newly-dia* 
oovered  region,  the  AntipodeVi 
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The  recent  im  reasf*  in  the  export 
of  woollen  eotxU  from  France  is  won- 
dttrM  It  iMd  aTeraged  yearly— 

From  105  to  1844,  .  .  X2,540,000 
Jttm,  1845  to  1654,  .  .  4,M0,000 

Itretdi6dje7,200,000iiil865.  Saeh 

a  progress  is  prodigiouH,  England  took 
nearly  th  i  rt  v  vftar8,and  France  scarcely 
twelve,  to  double  the  exjoortatiou  of 
wooUfiimiaiiiifaotuiea.  llietotalpro- 
dootion  of  yarns  and  tissues  of  wool 
is  ten  millions  sterling  in  Austria, 
seventeen  in  the  ZoU  verein,  thirty -six 
in  England,  and  exceeding  for^  in 
France.  As  a  last  fact,  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  wool  is  wixty-aix  mil- 
lions of  pounds  in  England,  and 
aeventv-seven  millions  in  France. 
Thus  t h  is  1  atter  country  is  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world  for  wools,  and 
has  the  moat  considerable  manufactory 
woollen  articles,  notwithstanding 
a  restrictive  customs  tariff.*  The 
French  woollen  trade,  especially 
abroad,  being  the  branch  of  com- 
meroe  molt  menaoed  br  English  com- 
petition ever  since  trie  prodigious 
multiplication  of  Eocks  of  sheep  in 
Australia,  andof  themechaniealpoiwer 
of  British  manufacturers,  its  support- 
ers look  to  sustaining  the  contest  by 
meana  of  increa^  of  sheep  in  France, 
•ad  aboTe  all,  by  ameUoiation  of  the 
iiualttj  of  fleeces,  "  objects  which," 
says  our  author,  "  are  worthy  of  the 
solicitude  of  the  Goremment"  If, 
howoTV,  these  dflsirad  impravsments, 
en  any  extended  scale,  are  to  await 
aid  from  that  Hercules  to  whom 
Frenchmen  always  pray,  our  cloth- 
merohiDti  maj  ealeoJate  <ai  perform- 
ing thepui  of  Atlas,  as  far  as  concerns 
upholdmg  the  wooilen  tiade  of  the 
world. 

The  silk  manufaetufe  in  France  is 

that  of  wliich  the  nation  is  most 
I»roti<l,  and  to  whi(;h  it  iustly  attaches 
prime  importance.  It  has  tlie  advan- 
tage arifmg  from  contiguitsr  to  the 
districts  producing  the  raw  material. 
The  following  statistics,  the  want  of 
which  is  deplored  in  the  Reporii. 
and  which  show  the  great  vauie  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  are  taken 
from  I\L  de  Jonn^s'  work : — Twenty- 
four  millions  of  mulberry  trees,  sur- 
rendering thair  foliage,  in  1846»  as 


Ut/o/Gmmmt  (Jnfy, 

sustenance  to  the  silkworm,  produced 
12.629,056  kilogrammes  of  cocoons^ 
▼Blued  at  49,334,290  francs,  or  nearly 
two  millions  sterling.   To  this  va^ 
source  of  wealth,  the  dei>artment  of 
Gard,  supplying  a  superior  quality  of 
dlk,  oontnlmtea  as  mueh  as  11  nul- 
lions  of  francs.   So  essential  to  suo* 
cess  are  traditional  knowle<lge  and 
care,  that  any  j)lantation  they  fecun- 
date  yields  twice  as  much  as  another 
wlxere  they  are  wanting.    On  the 
average,  each  hectare,  equal  to  2^ 
£u|^lish  acres,  contains  600  trees; 
their  leaves,  gradually  rontorad  ana 
applied  to  nourish  silk-womn^  pro- 
duce 3(X)  kilogratnines  of  cocoons, 
valued  at  i,■4^,  an  enormously  pro- 
fitaUe  return  per  hectare,  and  con- 
trasting notably  with  the  yield  from 
corn,  which  seldom  surpa'ises  £s,  and 
is  burdened  by  the  los.s  ot  a  naked 
fallow  every  tniid  year.  Confident 
that  the  present  i)roduction,  exceed- 
ing two  millions  sterling  in  value, 
could,  without  extraordinary  efforts, 
be  doubled,  the  trade  hope  to  see  a 
mpid  .spread  of  the  plantations?  on 
which  multiplication  of  the  precious 
worm  depends;  but  the  obstacles  are 
far  ^pnater  than  those  besetting  ex- 
tension of  the  growth  of  flax,  a  jjlant 
matured  in  one  year,  while  the  tree 
yields  little  vntil  it  he  five  years  old, 
and  is  not  ftllly  profitable  until  it 
reaches  a  growtli  of  lo  or  20  feet 
Hence,  proprietorship  of  land  is  not 
only  esaenlaal  to  inance  plantatioD, 
but  the  law  of  succession  m  France, 
prohibiting  lilierty  to  entail,  and  ia- 
vouriug  partition  and  sale,  deprives 
proprietora  of  that  motive  for  outlay 
which  obtains  in  England  from  the 
sense  of  security  tliat  the  future 
benefit  to  the  heritage  will  be  reaped 
by  a  primogenitonl  rcproeontativeof 
the  family.    Importation  of  the  raw 
material  ha<l  increased  tenfold  in 
thirty-three  years  previous  to  1649, 
when  it  amoonted  to  2,358,000  kite- 
grammes,  of  an  actual  value  of  83 
millions  of  francs;  but  De  Jonn^s 
argues  that  native  production  could 
soon  displace  importation  t<;  the  ex- 
tent of  ICX)  milhons  yearly.  France 
is  stated  bv  our  author  to  hold  second 
rank  in  the  silk  production  of  the 
worU,  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian 


*  The  «'BQsfaieis.man*s  Note-Book  for  1657,"  which  takes  the  above  from  a 
private  fteneh  atthcfi^. 
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pnmiiccs  clHltmng  the  first  by  an 
anntial  product,  ^omt^  y^ars  back,  of 
3,500,000  kilogrammes  Thk  sum, 
rednoed  by  a  inillion,  represented  the 
anMNmt  limiished  by  French  indus- 
try. Third  '^n  the  scale  came  aetire 
Piedmont  and  Geuoa^  suuplyiug  a 
Tovtnd  miliioii,  surpasdng  the  impor- 
tations of  India  and  China,  and 
exceeding  the  piodaot  of  Persia  by 
400,000. 

Transported  into  the  Morea  by  the 

wise  enir)eror  Justinian,  the  s^lca,  or 
mulberry  tree,  received  in  the  Freiu  fi 
tongue  the  name  of  mtlrk)\  from  it.s 
land  of  adoption.  Passing  thence, 
daring  the  Crufiiadea,  into  Calabria, 
it  wa4  not  imp«^rte<l  into  the  country 
under  view  untii  so  lately  as  the  year 
1484,  when,  as  a  r^ult  of  one  of  those 
frequent  Frcnrh  raids  into  the  Latin 
|^>eninsulii,  some  gentlemen  of  Dauph- 
in^ brought  back  eggs  of  the  exotic 
moth  and  plants  of  their  fayounte 
toee,  the  ytlantation  of  which  was 
Airther  extended  by  the  provident 
and  patriotic  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  inimitable  glossiness  of  Chi- 
nese silk  is  said  to  bo  owing  to  the 
better  quality  of  the  food  of  the  silk- 
worm in  the  Celestial  Empire.  M. 
do  Jonnte  does  not,  however,  state 
th^  prirHculars  in  which  it^  diet  dif- 
fers ironi  that  of  its  kindred  in  France, 
The  Sodot^  d' Aodimation  pablished, 
two  yesn  ago,  a  report  on  a  proiect 
of  a  Toyage  to  Chinn  by  two  Italian 
oomta,  the  object  ol  which  would  be 
to  study  the  silk-wonns  of  the  Flow- 
ery Empire ;  and  among  the  instruc- 
tions contained  therein  to  these  aa- 
vam,  they  are  requetited  to  observe 
**serioasly  the  manner  in  which  the 
worms  are  fe<l,  and  particularly  the 
methods  which  eontiist  in  covering 
the  mullwrry  leaves  with  powder  of 
baked  rice,  &c.''  The  essays  of  M. 
Guerin-Ment^ville,  Professor  of"  Edu- 
cation of  Silk- worms"  and  of  S(?rici- 
culture  in  all  its  branches,  contiiin 
valuable  hints  as  to  improvement  of 
this  exotif  department  of  industry  in 
France.  Uertes,  it  would  be  well  if, 
in  the  country  where  the  art  of  cook- 
siy  for  mannnd  takes  the  highest 
honours,  the  lustre  of  this  senritive 
creature's  bequest  to  womankind 
ao«ild  be  enhaneed  by  aaeliowtaiig 
its  regimen.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
ftniririls,  r*»rt;iinly  none  of  such  small 
dunenaioiis,  who  deserve  better  of 
tb«r  ooimlsy  in  the  aitiele  of  noun- 


iure,  or,  to  u  c  the  technical  expres* 
sion,  (V edtmUum.  than  the  r^^r  h  soif. 
For  some  time,  tnis  ugly  little  worm 
seems  intent,  like  the  beast  of  the 
stall,  ujion  nothing  but  voracity;  when 
siidaenly  it  becomes  the  very  type  of 
industry,  and  even  constructs  the 
abode  in  whieh  it  works.  No  longer 
egoistic,  it  is  then  indebted  to  yon 
for  relieving  it  of  its  silken  envelope  ; 
and  before  expiring  b^muii  an  egg- 
oist  again,  to  show  its  sense  of  the 
obligation  by  leaving  an  abimdant 
posteritv,  who,  in  their  turn,  merely 
lUsk  a  it  w  leaves  at  man's  hand. 

The  slow  progress  of  silk  manufac- 
ture in  England  is  justly  traced  in  the 
Hrjmrts  to  the  fact  that  the  acknow- 
ledged geuiuB  of  the  country  lies  more 
in  the  production  of  goods  suitable  in 
quality  and  price  for  the  million,  than 
in  enriching  a  foreign  and  costly  raw 
material  with  ta^stetul  designs.  More- 
over, Fashion,  that  fickle  goddess, 
whose  dominion  is  as  wide  as  it  is 
capricious,  holds  her  court  in  Paris, 
so  that  all  who,  like  dealers  in  silk 
oods.  are  detiendent  on  her  smiles, 
nd  that  her  rlcf-recs  are  issued  there; 
and  thus  the  home  trade  has  the  first 
intiniation  of  ehanges  effected  by  high 
taste  in  the  earliest  goods  of  the  sea- 
son. As  France  has  been  the  seat  of 
fashion  from  time  immemorial,  a  de- 
tttability  and  priority  are  JS^von  to 
such  of  her  fabrics  as  are  aroeted  by 
it  over  those  of  all  other  countries ; 
and  though  taste  and  b^iuty  do  not 
insure  iiashion,  yet  no  Ihdiion  mo- 
ceeds  well  apart  from  them.  The 
very  derivative  of  the  word,  namely, 
/agofij  I.e.,  the  mode  of  making,  is 
PrenclL  To  maintain  her  position  in 
this  respect,  France,  fully  alive  to 
her  advantage,  ha.s  .spared  no  pains 
in  fostering  the  art  of  design ;  and  at 
the  seats  of  her  maonfaeture  every 
appliance  and  convenience  exist  which 
can  facilitate  tlie  application  of  the 
skill  and  taste  thus  encouraged  to  the 
articles  produced.  The  charm  of  theie 
products  is  manifested  by  ti  rir  sur- 
oess  with  foreigners.  Here  are  the 
progressive  figures  of  the  official  value 
of  exportations  of  tiames  of  silk  at 
feosBt  epochs : — 

Fp. 

1845,  .  .  .  140,000,000 
1847,  .  •  .  165,000,000 
]a49b.       .       .  161,000,000 

By  sa  extnardinary  sooDomioal  m- 
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milt^  French  Bilks,  far  from  haying 
dimmislicd  in  prirc,  liko  calicoes  and 
many  other  merchandises,  have  aug- 
mented In  value  according  to  their 
qoaiitity  and  weight.  It  was  neces- 
sanr  in  1851  tn  raisf^  the  rate  of  offi- 
cial appreciation  of  the  silk  trade 
egtamated  in  18S6,  and  which  had 
ceased  to  represent  the  real  value. 
The  increase  of  this  value  is  about 
a  fifteenth.  In  184y  the  exportation, 
officially  estimated  at  181  millions, 
was  really  worth  193.  This  is  a 
uniaue  example,  which  explains  itself 
by  the  attenuation  of  weight  of  the 
new  etuffs,  and  by  the  iiu  reaee  of 
price,  wliieh  the  "beauty  of  their  exe- 
cution obtains  for  them  by  means  nf 
the  happy  union  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  m  their  fabrication. 

Tlie  i^ranchester  manufacturers  of 
broad  silks  demanded,  in  a  remark- 
able memorial  addressed  in  1852  to 
Mr.  D'leraeli,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  total  and  immediate  re- 
|>eai  of  the  duty  on  foreign  silk  goods, 
as  a  proiilaraation  to  the  worla  that, 
ewrthey,  boldly  and  manfully,  **the 
^lancliester  maTniffturer  denounces 
the  so-called  protection,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  depend  solely  on  hie  own 
merit'*  1%ej  declared  they  consid- 
ered the  non -extension  of  their  trade 
to  be  chieliy  owing  to  the  limited 
natnre  of  the  foreign  demand  for  their 
goods,  and  believed  that  the  j^rotec- 
tion  duty  created  an  impression  in 
every  market  that  England  is  unable 
to  compete  with  the  continental  ma- 
nufacturer. Across  the  Channel,  M. 
Arl^  Dufour,  a  competent  authority, 
ai-gued  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen 
engaged  in  the  similar  textile  fabric, 
that  free  trade  would  be  {)rofitable 
to  both  countries;  for  then  Krigland 
would  cea>e  to  copy  our  rich  fancy 
silks,  and  WDuhl  devdte  her  energy  to 
the  production  of  the  low  and  mitl<llc 
qiialities,  wliile  France  would  apply 
herself  with  increased  attention  to 
the  former."  In  effect,  he  recom- 
mended exclusive  attention  to  the 
two  distinct  national  specialUea;  or, 
in  other  words,  advised  such  a  divi- 
8i<m  of  labour  as  tlte  conditions  of 
natufo  and  art  in  each  oonntiy  point 
out 

There  are  reasons  for  belieying  that, 
though  Englmd  will  probably  main- 
tain her  superiority  in  fabriciiting 
common  articles  of  cottoUf  she  will 
fiad  tliemaliy  of  Rvnoe  Ibimidable 


in  the  department  of  goods  made  of 

cotton  mixed  Avith  other  .^ubs;tances. 
These  tisms  mfluiujesy  a  novel  crea- 
tion, present  new,  ingenious  combina- 
tions, crowned  with  success,  every 
day.  Cotton  is  admirably  a4lnpte<l 
for  textile  amalgamations,  readily 
taking  all  forms,  colours,  and  aspects. 
It  is,  turn  by  turn,  cither  a  strong, 
opaque,  brilliantly  white  mbe  for  the 
female  form  ;  or,  as  niiuilin,  a  li^ht, 
transparent  tissne,  enveloping  with- 
out hiding?  the  charms  of  youth  and 
beauty.  As  tulic  or  lace,  it  seeks 
to  take  the  honouis  of  ladies'  veils 
from  flax;  and  if  not  yet  a  success- 
ful rival  of  linen  in  courts  and  cha- 
teaux, has  etfectually  supplanted  it 
ou  the  backs  of  the  peoi>le.  This 
vegetable  wool,  the  Proteus  of  modem 
industry,  deceives  the  world  l>y  re- 
sembling—firstly, silk,  in  the  form  of 
shining  and  capillary  stuffs  and  vel- 
vets ;  secondly,  wool,  hy  ita  jdushes 
and  moleskins:  thirdly,  flax,  by  its 
cambrics  and  lace;  and,  lourthly, 
linen,  by  ita  madapolams  and  other 
tufUM  it  Vindienne  fabricated  in 
Fr;M)<e.  Its  qualitiof?,  special  and 
eeouomicaL  display  themselves  best 
in  the  stafln  peculiarly  its  own ;  these 
advantages  consisting  in  the  lightness 
of  its  tisHues,  their  puppleness,  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  the  air  and  of 
damp  ;  and  their  aptitude  in  recefy- 
ing  all  kinds  of  dressing,  and  in  l^ing 
ndomerl,  by  imprepsion,  with  delicate 
and  complicated  desi^s,  which  again, 
may  be  omam^ted  with  all  the  shades 
and  colours  of  the  rainbow :  very  valu- 
able qualities,  and  so  much  the  more 
precious  because  the  goodii  possessing 
them  are  of  80  low  a  price  as  to  be 
generally  accessible  ;  a  privilec:e  de- 
nied to  other  stutts.  Assuredly,  the 
grand  service  cotton  has  rendered  to 
mankind  is  the  midtiplication,  or 
domestic  vulgarization  of  its  tissues. 

As  in  the  cjisc;  of  tlax,  increafie  of 
the  raw  material  is  the  desideratum  ; 
and  there  are  several  reascms  for  hop- 
ing that  the  United  States,  which  has 
hitherto  had  almost  the  monopoly  of 
cotton,  will  be  encountered  by  old  and 
young  rivals.  Calico  is  understood  to 
oe  so  called  from  Calicut,  a  town  in 
Malabar,  on  the  south-western  coast 
of  Hindostan :  but  our  mvam,  such 
as  Dr.  Royle,  are  not  sanguine  as  to 
the  results  nf  nny  attempt  to  raise  the 
character  ot  Indian  samples  uj^  to  the 
American  ateadard,  except  m  the 
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PlUMTwar  and  Berar  districts.  But  The  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the 
the  island  of  Ceylon  may  offer  a  pro-  English  article  in  this  respect  seeius 
mising  field  for  a  culture  which  main-  to  lie  in  the  use  of  iron-stone.  Of 
]y  depends  on  sufficiency  of  the  very  all  manufactures  the  ceramic  most 
cheapest  class  of  laVxnirers.  The  demands  tlie  nninn  of  a  taste  for  art 
cotton-tree  grows  every  where  in  hot  with  skill  in  handling  the  rude  mate- 
countries,  and  flourishes  in  soils  in-  rial ;  and  where  there  is  a  happy  com- 
ciipable  cff  producing  any  other  useful  bination  of  these  qualitirs,  ha  thev 
plant,  in  amiable  independence  of  existed  in  Palissy  and  Wedgewood, 
agricultural  cares  and  of  manure.  To  the  potter,  fashioning  the  clay  to 
{tfodofio  it,  you  naed  bat  dibble  a  hole  pleeae  the  grow^iDg  taste  of  the  tunes, 
in  the  ground,  insert  a  couple  of  is  in  possession  of  the  talents  whieh 
gi-ains,  cover  them  up,  and  leave  tliem  will  insure  his  reputation.  For  our- 
as  the  ostrich  does  her  egg.  The  belvei»,  we  are  no  admirers  MiFdienctf 
iielcesofwool  fall  oftheir  own  accord,  a  kind  of  pottery  highly  coloured!, 
and  the  operation  of  gathering  them  embossed,  and  vitrified,  deriving  its 
is  ijuit<?d  to  the  sraallest  inteUectual  name  from  Faenza ;  but  our  memo- 
and  physical  capacities.  ries  of  the  great  London  Exhibition 

In  1855,  when  growth  of  ootton  in  invariably  lead  us  back  first  to  the 

Algeria,  had  only  attained  its  fifth  "Sevres  Court,"  in  recollection  of 

year,  no  fewer  than  150  exhibitors  of  the  exquisite  specimens  it  contained, 

its  produce  sent  specimens  to  the  When  the  ceramic  fabrics  oi  I'rauce 

Fkns  Exposition.   I)uring  the  pre-  and  En^iland  entered  the  Hsts  of  the 

vious  year,  1,80<)  bales  had  been  ex-  grand  mdustrial  tournament  subse- 

ported  to  France  ;  and  in  that  year,  quently  held  in  Paris,  the  result  was 

9.000  acres  were  under  cultivation  of  somewiiat  the  same  as  when  the 

tne  prospering  and  promising  plant,  china  jar  and  the  earthen  one,  float- 

The  soil  all  sJong  tne  coast,  and  in  ing  in  the  same  stream,  came  in  eoUi- 

8ome  parts  for  uj)wards  of  2lK»  miles  sion  ;  for  in  that  contention,  French 

iuto  the  interior,  is  represented  to  be  lancyware  made  an  animated  display, 

exactly  suitable  to  tne  Sea  Island  and  carried  off  the  palm  from  our 

Variet} -  ;  and  whereas  in  Amerira  it  porcelaine  temhr .  but  its  compatriot 

is  not  prolital)lc  to  cultivate  cnttnn  earthenware  fell  to  its  mother  earth 

except  as  au  annual,  iu  Aiiiena  the  heavUy^  before  the  competitive  lance 

produce  is  greater  the  secooa  year.  or  fabric  of  Minton  ;  and  its  cognate 

The  cotton  plant  does  not  succeed  so  crockery,  whether  flower-pots  or  pav- 

well  in  the  north  as  in  the  south  of  ing-tiles,  paled  before  the  l»hisning 

Algeria,  being  liable  to  iiyury  from  beauties  of  Bridgewater.    The  excel- 

the  occasional  frostiness  of  the  north-  lence  of  English  table-services  wae 

em  latitudes.    At  present,  the  com-  established  by  the  fact,  that  not  one 

plaint  is,  that  its  culture  is  not  pro-  of  the  French  would-be  purchasers, 

gressing,  for  want  of  hands^  a  defi-  deterred  by  the  high  duty,  and  there- 

ciency  almost  certain  to  forbid  ooDsi-  by  disappointed  in  his  wish  to  obtain 

derable  extension.  So  that  there  may  this  superior  article,  thought  fit  to 

be  truth  in  the  American  slave-owner's  transfer  his  orders  to  any  manufac- 

saying,  "No  nigger,  no  cotton."  turer  among  his  coiurtrymen.  In  this 

Ceramic  manufacture  is  the  branch  instance,  therefore,  prohibitory  laws 

of  industry  vvliich,  in  France,  has,  proved  profitless.   One  of  the  earliest 

oddly  enough,  reached  perfection  in  results  of  the  recent  trea^  has  been 

point  of  art  in  its  highest  branches,  the  appearance  of  our  table-servioee 

while  its  lower  limbs  are  neither  per-  in  several  shops  in  Paris, 
fectly  useful  nor  beautiful  ;  for  while      Some  comparatively  minor  manu- 

Sevres  porcelain  may  be  compared  for  factures  are  notoriously  better  than 

delicacT  and  loveliiiiBss  to  the  face  of  ours  in  some  qualities,  as  tiioie  of 

Ifltton  apeaonifiGation  of  Sin,  the  or-  leather,  yielding  212  millions  of  fhiM 

dinary  earthenware  of  the  country  is  in  1850.    Of  these,  the  ealf-skins  am 

as.«oarse  and  ugly  as  her  grovelling  ex-  largely  exported  to  England,  and  are 

fatBMtlwi    mhk  the  crockery  which  of  admitted  superiority,  whieh  is  Mid 

jBueaOB.tiie  dinner  tables  of  Paris  to  be  due  to  the  tan  of  the  eveigreeii 

is  notoriously  so  defective,  that  the  oaks  of  the  south,  but  is  more  proba- 

people  who  excel  in  the  art  of  dining  bly  to  the  elder  sge  of  the  animalsL 

Wf  not  wann  Uieir  plates  aoddiihe^  PSmu  bootmakere  aiodbe  BMwk  tu- 
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toe  (o  the  softneaa  of  the  water  used 
in  the  tan-pit«  of  Bordeaux.  The 
special  softness  of  French  gloves  is 
well  known.  It  is  remarkable  that 
a  portion  of  a  nation  so  atlvanced  in 
the  art  of  clothing,  namely,  the  peu- 
eantry  in  the  hilb  of  Brittany,  still 
appear  in  goat  skins,  calling  to  mind 
tiic  forlorn  ahephenu  of  iUriatic  dO' 
serts. 

The  flugar  industry  is  chiefly  iiota> 

ble  as  an  instance  of  the  force  of 
nerossity  under  difti<Mi!tif-s- -French 
production  of  this  coudimeut,  which 
we  eonsider  an  ezotie.  having  been 
one  of  the  results  of  the  great  war. 
The  discovery,  in  1782,  that  beet  root 
would  produce  sugar,  enabled  France 
to  increase  the  valae  of  her  oonsomp- 
tion  from  30  millions  of  francs  in  1788 
to  55  in  1812,  and  14o  in  1850.  About 
the  period  foreign  su^r,  gaining 
gradually  victoiy  over  toe  native  ar- 
tiele,  the  consumption  of  the  latter 
liJLs  (liminislie<l  one-third ;  and  verily 
its  growth  in  France  is.  in  raising 
beet-root  into  rivalry  witn  the  sugar- 
cane, aH  if  Kent  slu  uld  be  turned 
from  hop  to  tea  culture. 

The  probabilities  as  to  futmc  in- 
orease  of  the  trade  in  Wine  would  be 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  our 
theme,  if  space  permitted  some  exa- 
mination of  them.  It  is  said  that 
the  price  of  French  wine  is  already 
double  ;  that  Enf,'lish  mercliant.s  have 
recently  laid  out  two  milhons  ster- 
ling; and  that  they  have,  in  many 
eaaes,  purchased  the  coming  ten  years' 
growl  fi  of  vineyards.  Hitherto,  the 
strong  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  been  preferred  in  a  climate  luce 
ours,  which  makes  the  inhabitants 
feel  thf^  nef>d  of  an  alcoholic  and  ex- 
citing l>everage,a  French  climate  being 
necessa  ry  t  or  the  cnj  oyment  of  French 
wines. 

The  flp|irirtinent  of  La  Gironde,  of 
which  Bordeaux  is  the  capital,  has 
natoraliy  benefitted  firstly  and  moat 
lai^itelv  by  the  new  influence :  a  general 
stimulus  has  been  given  t^  the  price, 
and  consequent  increased  production, 
of  seoond-efanidfliretBywIiieh  bsvenow 
fbund  vent  Hitherto,  the  first-class 
vintacp''.  or  vin»  de  chatmuT,  enjoying 
an  incontestable  superiority,  possess- 
ed thonMmopoly  of  exportation  ;  and, 
on  the  other  haml,  /r*  vins  ordinairts 
must  be  content  to  stay  at  home. 
But  the  renowned  vineyards  of  gr^t 

propdttoia     iommdod  by  fSKOwde 


of  crits  belonging  to  lea%r  proprietors, 
who  form  the  middle  class  of  vini- 
culture. During  late  years  of  abund- 
ance tbe.se  small  cultivators  had  their 
cellars  full — four, five,  and  ^ix  rtadUit 
lying  in  wait  for  rise  of  prices.  Anew 
era  has  opened  for  this  intermediate, 
yet  still  very  good  wine.  At  tbe 
same  time,  the  fnreiirn  consumer  must 
beware  of  buying  interior  qualities  at 
the  bifh  rate  due  onlv  to  the  manpAet 
of  the  chateaux.  All  these  con.sidera- 
tion.<?  extend,  of  course,  to  the  other 
vinicultural  regions;  but  we  take 
leave  to  repeat  onr  cantioii  agaiasl 
pa^ng  for,  say  the  best  Santeme^  tho 
pnco  of  Chateau  d'Yqnf^ni. 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  duty  on 
brandy  bas  jnst  bMn  doubled,  in  the 
expectation  of  raising  the  present  re- 
ceipt of  fortv-nine  millions  of  francs 
yearly  to  scveuty-three  millions.  By 
mcreasing  the  price,  the  export  of 
this  alcohol  will  be  le.s«  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected tiiat  its  consumption  in  the 
form  of  drink  will  diminish  from  its 
present  enormous  figure.  aboitt800,000 
hc'ctolitres,  to  the  moral  advant-a^'e  of 
the  working  classes,  since  the  mea.sure 
has  been  accompanied  by  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  ooffee^  ooooa,  angar, 
and  tea. 

From  a  return  recently  funiished 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  fepecifying 
the  various  articles  the  duties  on 
which  linve  been  reduced  under  the 
late  commercial  Treaty,  and  showing 
the  former  and  present  rates  of  duty, 
and  the  produceof  the  duties  last  year, 
we  mi^jnirt  important  particulars  (to 
be  found  in  the  Table  on  page  15.) 

The  return  specifying  the  various 
articles  the  duties  on  which  have  been 
repeal pd,  gives  the  total  amount  of 
customs  duty  received  in  1869  as 
;C537,447. 

The  Treatv  recently  concluded  by 
the  United  Kingd(>?n  with  France  has 
been  said  to  be  ''one-sided,"  in  aboi« 
ishing  most  duties,  and  greatly  ie» 
ducin^  the  residue  in  one  country, 
yet  ettecting  much  less  Teduction  m 
the  other,  to  tlie  ugury  of  the  revenue 
of  the  one,  without  the  recompense  of 
sufficiently  opening  trade  with  the 
other,  ^ct,  broadly  viewed,  what 
has  been  done  1  The  French  have 
lowered  their  cattoms  on  our  coal, 
iron  in  all  shapes,  cotton  goods,  flax, 
and  many  other  articles,  and  we  have 
lowered  ours  on  wine  and  brandy,  and 
alKklMhMl  than  4NI  aUkWMla  hwMlml 
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tiaam  ikumkag  tte  Reductions  of  Dutt  oa  vniooi  artUM  luidir  <Im 

CoiwsBCUi*  Tbsatv. 


Baw  or  Duty. 

Net  RMfipt 

Arlldei, 

PwihiaJ;  to  th»  ■Hewtfam. 

flabiaqieBflr  te  the  eheiMln. 

tiff  Cm^lktatkA  hi 
PV  VWwnBV  MM 

im. 

Wmi^  . 

5«.  V^^^  fi  galion. 

After  Jan.  1,  1861: 
>V  me  leas  than  $.  d. 

18  proof,  1  O^ffBoL 
„    18  to  L'n,  1    0  „ 
„    26  to  40,  2  0  „ 
„  lnbottki,8  0 

it 

>  1  7Sd  jl7S 

Spirits, 

Not  sweetened  or 
mixed, 
15s.  'f>  trnll  n. 
Sweetened  or  mixed, 
9(kVfa]lin. 

Imported  Kom,  8  3  ^  proof  gaL 
Hot  imported 

Rum,       *  8  C  „ 
Brmndj,       .86  „ 
SiMriti,  WfK 
•iMdfAe.,  .  12  0  „ 

1 

15^797 

S<i  per  lb. 

After  Aug.,  1980: 
Same  duty  m  BtitUh. 

S,5<8 

2^  per  lb. 

Ditto, 

le 

PUATB, 

Gold,.£l  UVoz. 
SOm,  U  ML  H  01. 

174.  Od.  per  oi. 

} 

8,601 

Aggr^te  Net  Amount  of  Customs  Duty  in  18^  on  articles  the) 

ailicled  of  liLxury.    Wliat  inference  manufactured  eoods  ttoelve  time*  Um 

mav  be  dniwn  i    Is  it  not  more  than  than  that  whicn  the  buya.   Is  this  a 

prooable  that  their  demand  will  be  serious  Inma  for  commercial  relfttkos 

jn^cAter  for  eott^:)n  and  woollen  ^ooils,  between  two  great  nations  ?" 

ironmongery,  and  coal,  Uiau  ourii  for  The  above  ngures  represent,  in  our 

OMllyarticlesof  consiimptioii  1  While  money,  exportation  of  our  mannfao- 

vhat  we  shall  take  ar(r  mere  matters  turcsto  France  to  the  vain  p  of  iT  10,000 

of  luininr,  the  articles  about  to  be  ad-  oidy,  again.st  importation  ot  French 

milted  by  Fran<;e  are  of  vital  im-  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of 

portaiice  to  her  ;  therefore  their  nae,  i68,8O0,00O— which  is,  tndy,  far  from 

m  a<ldintj:  immensely  to  her  wealth,  reciprocity  or  terms  of  equriiity, 

will  luake  her  a  richer  customer ;  and  P'ngland,  with  her  vii^t  mechanical 

such  a  commerce  as  is  now  naacent  power,  is  able  to  send  her  broadclotha 

cannot  have  a  **one-sided"  effect,  even  and  calicoes,  her  earthenware,  her 

if  only  viewed  pecimiarily.  iron,  and  her  coal,  to  marketis  tlion 

The  French  Ministers,  in  their  re-  sands  of  miie«  distant,  and  there! ore 

port,  dated  24th  January,  after  the  may  fairly  expect  to  extend  her  trade 

Treaty  wm  oonduded,  dbeenre  to  the  with  a  emmky  only  Beparated  Dram 

Emperor: — "The  rctunis  from  tlio  her  by  a  narrow  chamieL 

customa  indicate,  for  lb58,  an  impor-  By  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty, 

tation  into  France  by  England  of  the  Glovemment  of  France  engages  to 

manufactured  articles  representing  a  aihnit  innimierable  objects  of  Brituh 

value  of  eighteen  millions  and  :i  half  mnniifacture  at  a  du^  of  Tir>t  more 

af  francs,  spread  over  a  great  numt)cr  thau  thirty  per  cent,  on  their  value, 

of  articles ;  while  the  exportations  of  and,  in  the  year  1885,  of  twenty-five 

ftaaoe  to  Oreat  Britain,  during  the  per  cent  In  fact,  the  Emperor,  m(»e 

sfime  perio<l  amounted,  in  manufac-  niodpnitr  than  our Houseof  Commons, 

tured  articles,  to  220  millions.    I'hug  tempers  tlie  wmd  of  competition  to 

Sngland  tends  to  France  a  value,  in  his  shuni  yearlinga. 
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The  declared  real  value  of  British  ing     about  XGOo  ooo  tlie  exiwrt  to 

and  Irish  produce  exported  from  the  Russia,  and  by  ouc  luiilion  the  export 

United  KinKdom,  in  1859,  to  Fhmoe,  to  Turkey,  but  almost  one-fifth  lets 

wu  ^754^364 ;  an  amoimt  ezeeed-  tluia  the  exports  to  the  United  States. 

BfATuncAii  AamACT  fbr  the  Uwitsd  Kurooost  ftom  1M5  to  1649. 

Parli  imentary  Paper.  1860. 
Table  of  Tradk  between  England  and  Fbamcb. 
F&Aifcs— ^Rbal  Value. 


18.=i4, 
1855, 
1856,  . 
1857. 
1868^ 
1869,  . 

Iwipoiti. 

£ 

.  10,447,774 
9,146,418 
.  10,386.522 

.  il,9(;;;,-io7 
.     J3,27 1,890 
16.869,960 

Xsporte. 

£ 

6,3f  1.46.5 
10,42  l,H81 
10,471.077 
U,326.8-23 
9.242.201 
9,254,858 

Total,  . 

.  72,087,961 

57,108,305 

Dbolasid  Bka&  VAtitis  of  all  Aeticles  of  BaiTini  and  Ibuh  Producb  and 
ICAMurAOTDBna  Sspoano  ftronthe  Umitkd  KntoDoic  to  Fbamck. 


1845, 
1H46, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 


£ 

2,791.238 

2,ri.x%;j 

2.554,282 
1,025,521 
1,951,969 


I 


1850, 
1851, 
1852, 
1853, 
1854, 


2,4(1 1, ;•:>(» 

2,028,463 
2,731,286 
2,636,330 
8,175,990 


1855, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 


£ 

6,012,658 
<J,-i:{2.G50 
6,213,358 
4,863,131 
4,754,354 


This  statement  shows  a  falling  olf  two  years ;  and  here  we  i>ee  where  the 

in  ezporta  of  £1,678,290  between  the  shoe  was  pinching  some  influential 

years  1856  and  1859.   It  is  evident  British  traders  so  sordy  that  tlieypre- 

that  our  export  trade  with  France  has  vailed  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x« 

alarmingly  diminished  during  the  last  chequer  to  negotiate  the  Treaty, 

7«AHCB— Invoets  Thbebfeoh.* 


CoMPtrrBO  RxAL  Vai4;b. 

1W4. 

18601 

1107. 

lase. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

C«m:  wheat, 

515,081 

00.7.13 

35,025 

98,038 

l,78r..l47 

„  barley, 

2,398 

8,221 

4,421 

11,671 

863,899 

„     wheatmeal  and  flour. 

248,598 

108,040 

83,809 

384,942 

1,616,866 

Cotton  manufaetant  mnn- 

umerated, 

222,630 

183,619 

252,646 

293,285 

312,455 

Silk,  raw,  .... 

159,310 

158,192 

256,033 

618,991 

524,316 

Silk  mukvUetanB^tMIBtf  and 

ribbon.<i,  .... 

1,393,8(>>< 

1.24l>,s:io 

1,37»'..119 

1,063,618 

1,251.871 

619,4'J7 

35)7,119 

556,054 

528,895 

383,100 

WooOon  nanofactures, 

458,864 

477,448 

848,147 

898,728 

519,985 

Linen :  cambrica  and  French 

lawns,  .... 

25,i)57 

27,829 

33.886 

23,508 

15,374 

Total  of  principal  and 

other  artidet, 

10,447,774 

9,146,418 

10,386,522 

11,965,407 

13,271,890 

*  Annual  Statement  of  the  Tra  lc  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  year  1858."   London,  large  4to.  1859. 
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MndpAl  Articles  of  thp  Proddcb  and  Mant-f  vrTURXiof  the  Vvsrm 
KiUQDOM  £xPoaT£D  to  France. 


Dacu 

km  Buii  VAi»v«i 

1855. 

lOJlA 

IMIf. 

lit*. 

A 

£ 

£ 

ill  iJl7 

524,167 

574  426 

i^uciiMB  vniom      wit?  ^Aru^ 

1.")  1.960 

2a  1,4  74 

ft9  ISA 

35,39H 

33,565 

34  008 

yum,        •        ■  • 

^1  149 
Ot,  10£ 

24,79tj 

30,312 

i  1  AXUwHJm  a  nil  CuviBiyy  • 

lOi  170 

95, 

113.791 

1  ri        w vr^ti cff%^  ^T%n  tin  ib  Pi^iirpn^ 

00*>  fiO'i 

1,193,576 

792,049 

1   inAi^a    Aiit  awitkjn   tttf  ^  n  A  IP/1 

l^lilculi|  OulCloQ  oy  VQv  yarUf 

ft]  014. 

71,801 

74,081 

48,427 

9  R\£ 

1,836 

1,4.38 

Linen  v-.Trri, 

4;»,8G1 

70,989 

8R,110 

84,22.1 

Silk  thruwu,  ... 

90,066 

7tI,5Gt 

574,266 

619,552 

372,675 

n    7**Of  .... 

211,700 

17(),13.> 

194,539 

197,845 

143,236 

„  nuDafactares, 

49,635 

50,444 
660,750 

55.501 

62,881 

42,166 

Spirits,  .... 

9,195 

698,393 

386,574 

4,200 

Wool,  flh«qs  lAmbs, 

620,  Dii;} 

747,442 

778,331 

823,780 

701,090 

WooUau  «otcred  by  the  piece, 

.'».'»,  4  (J  2 

300,882 

66,665 

68,836 

61,044 

»  ft 

5r>,H77 

49,450 

62,198 

122,655 

195,168 

10,035 

7,146 

5,685 

M14 

WooU«BJ■^^  . 

104,641 

105»9i8 

17i,80O 

210»764 

196,975 

T^iUTlHri  Evrou  r-  to  "Fiiwri;  if  FoRF.lc.N  and  Colonh l  PBOnrCE.^ 


COJtniTBD  Rial  Vauvm. 


1854. 


tSML 


1«S7. 


IMS. 


Cottrm,  rnw, 
Silk,  raw,  . 

Wool, 


£ 

4H.r,47 

67fs,(;iu; 

520,697 
611,066 


£ 

17r.,;5i« 

l,32G,i02 
206,620 
631,679 


£ 

180,120 
,213,2^4 
114,842 
879,098 


£ 

26.->,894 
1,597,220 

183,184 
1,223,396 


Totd  of  prindpal  tad  | 
odur  arUdet, .      .  ^8,218,176  |4|409,228 


4,088|427  5,11M65 


£ 

148,183 
1,687,825 
236,431 

812.097 


M79,(»70 


A  rapid  pkrfrh  of  the  hist/^ry  of 
protection  ot  French  industry  may 
now  be  offered.  Onr  allies,  so  long 
onr  enemies,  are  the  only  modem 
pfople  wlu*  tried,  at  the  time  vrhpn 
(ieneral  ik)naparte  eudeaTOurod  to 
<doee  the  Continent  against  onr  trade, 
to  ruin  a  neighbouring  aatloii  by  at- 
tempt ing  U)  prohillit  its  genenloom- 
meree.  France  was  to  triiimpk  m 
ereiy  thing.  In  the  aame  year  of  hit 
Consulate,  1799,  ho  eauNd  two  huge 
medals  to  be  strurk,  one  celebrating 
''L'Egypte  conquise,"  the  other  for 

Enoouragemente  at  lAxmpeiiBea  de 
rindiiatriflL*'  BitUimiiltaneoM^ywitfa 


his  army  and  our  fleet,  onr  nistnm- 
houses  grew  larger;  and  the  duties 
that  have  sines  been  levied  in  either 
oountrj'  on  the  otiMf'e  produce  liavia 
hi'on  the  most  permanent  of  the  preat 
Bcourges  of  war.  Defeated  and  cx« 
hansted,  France  recovered  bat  alowly 
under  the  illiberal  legislation  of  the 
Bourbons;  an<l  Ijimh  Philippe,  the 
king  of  the  bourgeoisie,  not  contriv- 
ing to  fill  many  more  than  his  own 
and  his  children's  pockets,  was  ex- 
polled  by  famines  and  failures.  Eng- 
land, meanwhile,  blessed  with  supe- 
ri<n*  mocai  and  natoral  advantages, 
heing  gradmlly  finaMcd  to  <H«p^iTff 
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with  revenue  derived  from  impoila- 
tioBB,  adoi»t6d  the  prineiplea  or  poli- 
tical economy  as  applied  to  foreigii 
trade.  In  1848,  another  revolution 
in  France  again  paralyzed  her  indus- 
try, the  roots  of  which  were  not  re» 
vived  until  1852,  when  confidence 
was  restored  by  political  security, 
which  again  was  so  vastly  strensiih- 
ened  by  the  allUmce  with  Cheat  Bri- 
tain, that  every  branch  of  the  old  tree 
grew  with  extraordinary  vi«jour.  The 
pedigrees  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade 
are  uerefbre  these:— the  former  ii 
begotten  by  Taxation  out  of  War, 
the  latter  by  Inland  Revenue  out  of 
Peace.  No  paternities  can  be  more 
•elf-evident;  yet  the  paeiido-Peaoe 
party  do  not  Snow  the  parentage  of 
their  idol  Free-Trade,  when  they 
speak  of  her  as  the  mother  of  Peace, 
smee  she  is  rather  her  dang^tor  then 
her  dam. 

Commercial  and  industrial  Reform 
in  France  was  bom  in  iti&5|  the  lusty 
and  hopeful  child  of  the  London  end 
Paris  Exhibitions.  The  latter  "  Ex- 
position," under  the  very  eyes  of  our 
inteliii^nt  neighbours,  broke  down 
the  Uwriera  which  hsd  hitherto  stood 
between  the-  two  countries,  and  laid 
the  ground  for  trade,  thus  proving  a 
truer  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold" 
than  was  the  sumptuous,  bat.  brief 
meeting  in  amity  bctAvcen  our  Henry 
VIII.  and  their  Francis  I.  Deep- 
rooted  Gallic  prepossessions,  how- 
ever, remainea  to  be  eradiQated. 
Viewed  as  a  mere  qnnstin-n  as  to  the 
profrref^s  of  indust.iy  in  l-'rance,  and 
judgiuM  by  lacUi,  tlie  couviction  had 
nearly  Men  anived  at,  whatever  de- 
jjartraent  was  reviewed,  and  taking 
the  i  xppricnre  of  half  a  century,  that 
prahibitury  laws  are  not  only  power- 
Isas  to  assist  those  whose  mteresto 
they  were  intendrd  to  protect,  but 
positively  and  inevitably  prevent  that 
self-reliance  and  vigorous  exertion 
arising  from  Competition,  whieh  is 
thp  spur  of  progress.  But  the  most 
marked  instinct  of  the  Gallic  mind 
is  preference  of  the  doctrine  of  Equal- 
ity to  that  of  Competition.  The  in- 
scription on  tho  stained  glass  window 
in  tne  north  end  of  the  Palais  de  I'lu- 
dustrie — *'  L'Equit^  pr^ide  h  I'ac- 
eroisement  des  Exchanges"— is  the 
trading  formula  of  the  general  French 
idea  of  equality.  Reciprocity  has, 
indeed,  been  the  principle  on  which 

all  ^w*— ^■tiftti*!  iiwaftioa  nf  MvmmmtMk 


have  hitherto  be^  based.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  notion  of  equality  ia 
the  eaidinal  point  in  the  political  re- 
ligion of  every  democracy.  Under 
Uiis  influence,  and  jealous  of  the  ma- 
nnihetoring  superiority  of  Gnat  Bri- 
tain^ the  French  nation  persisted  in 
sacnficing,  in  large  part.,  the  vast 
wealth  that  would  have  accrued  to 
her  by  deyeloping  her  agrimiltiire  and 
her  native  industries,  such  as  manu* 
factures  of  silks,  wines,  brandiee,  oils, 
and  artistic  goods,  to  a  vain  competi- 
tion in  other  arlides  by  means  of  the 
shield  of  protective  duties.  Hitherto 
she  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  most 
cogent  of  industrial  laws.  Ti£.f  the 
necessity  of  dividing  labour ;  kbA 
though  among  no  other  people  is  in- 
divimml  adaptability,  or,  to  \im  their 
own  word,  9^^c»a^t^e^ more  observably 
they  ha?e  as  yet  msoffidently  ac- 
knowledged that  climate  and  other 
circumstjinrc.s  confer  specialtiee  OH 
various  countnch  and  nations. 

Let  ns  now  approach  the  secret 
reason  why  French  capitalists  cling 
to  protection.  They  require  a  larger 
profit  than  satisEcs  our  mauufactur- 
eis,  because  thenr  law  of  suooessioiL 
induces  them,  by  forcing  equal  parti- 
tion among  heirs,  to  endeavour  to 
make  a  rapid  fortune,"  in  order  to 
have  tiie  pleasore  of  spending  much 
of  it,  since  the  law  does  not  favour 
its  investment  in  landed  estates,  and 
precludes  its  transmission  undivided 
for  the  boiefit  of  what  we  exprea- 
sively  ml!  a  jfrn?.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  that  law  remains  in  force,  they  will 
be  weak  against  competitors  in  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  as  to  disposal  of 
capital.  Revision  of  tariffs,  with  a 
view  to  freedom  of  foreign  trade,  is 
said  to  have  never  been  popular  in 
France ;  bat,  in  truth,  capitalist  pro- 
dnrrr?  arf  the  only  party  who  say 
so,  for  if  the  public  were  sensible  of 
the  effects  of  improved  markets,  the 
change  would  be  so  popular  that  even 
absolutism  might  not  be  able  to  de- 
prive the  democracy  of  its  good  re- 
sults. Increase  of  imports  and  of 
competition  will  produce  to  consum- 
ers chraimesfi  in  many  articles,  of 
which  there  will  beabuudanrc  in  the 
place  of  former  scarcity ,  and  manv 
millions  of  our  Gallic  neighbours  wiU 
be  better  clothed,  and,  by  obtaining 
better  tools  to  work  with  and  more 
employment,  will  be  better  fed  than 

thigr  we  now.  The  TMt  avmber  of 
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f)en?'r\Tit  proprietoT^.  wTioao  fatmiliea 
ive  on  the  produce  of  their  land,  and 
the  large  number  of  the  small  farmer 
and  metayer  dawM,  each  of  all  of 
whose  fanii!i(^3  wear,  for  the  most 
part,  clothes  made  by  the  females  of 
the  family  from  flax  and  wool 
raised  by  theimelveB,  selling  very 
little  and  buying  very  little,  obviously 
require  a  far  less  supply  of  manufac- 
tnred  clothing  goods  than  is  demanded 
Iqr  the  di£ferent  fimnation  of  society 
in  England,  where  production  for  sale 
is  the  rule,  and  production  for  oon- 
mnptioii  t1i6  exception.  But  thsiv 
tat  Tery  many  thousands  of  mn 
among  them,  shrinkincr  from  falling 
into  the  uncertain  condiuou  of  day 
laboonn,  who  wiU  »yw  obtain  wh^ 
will  sustain  them  after  the  fall, 
namely,  better  assured  nnd  paid  work. 
If  it  is  the  case,  as  has  been  stated  by 
FVeoeh  eoonomute,  thai  there  are  a 
million  of  cottages  in  the  empure  with 
only  one  window  each,  and  fifteen 
millions  of  persons  scait^ly  removed 
firom  pauperism,  we  may  imacpiM  that 
not  a  few  are  ready  to  turn  from  the 
state  of  petty  prop^iet^>r^'lnp  to  the 
more  remunerative  forms  of  hired 
liAKNtr. 

Tlie  material  aspect  of  the  question 
is  by  no  means  that  which  should 
alone  be  ret^arded.  Alreadv,  this  re- 
cent misetding  of  the  F^eoen  finanoes 
lias  tshaken  the  present  system  of  rais- 
ing them,  ana  nccrsaitated  great 
changes.  In  the  single  matter  of  the 
expense  of  lev^nng  rev<raue,  want  of 
Bimplification  is  rcprcsontcd  in  the 
Buaget  of  IHfil  by  the  iiianstrous  sum 
of  20O,d78,6u2:  fnmca  in  one  depart- 
ment alone  I  It  is  said  that  the  £m> 
peror  proposes  to  abolish  all  custom 
duties,  and  to  8U])ply  the  deficit  by  a 
law  which  shall  put  the  State  in  the 
position  of  bring  entitled  to  share  as 
a  child  in  every  partition  nndcr  the 
liiw  fif  HU(  o<  ssion  ;  yet  we  cannot  but 
tluuk,  luiher  than  a  paternal  eovem- 
meat  aliaU  io  beoome  in&ntu^  that 
efWjfliliiiaebaQgoiii  the  modea  of 


levyin;:^  its  revenue  will  follow  the 
course  pointed  out  by  our  alterations. 
The  foreign  politics  of  France  wiU 
perhaps  be  not  less  deeply  and  bene- 
fiHfilly  afffcted,  and  many  of  the  evils 
enfiendered  by  the  Naooieon  of  War 
wm  be  atoned  for  by  ''the  Napoleon 
of  Peace."  The  Bonapartist  or  Im- 
]>prialist  cause  )iiis  always  been  thnt 
oi  the  many  against  the  few j  and  is 
now  indiosolubiy  linked  to  tbe  maai 
es  against  the  monopolists,  whom  no 
previous  king  ever  dnrcd  tn  offend. 
The  support  of  producers  has  b^a 
•■ehaaged  for  that  of  eonsnmeit,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  self  inter- 
est felt  by  the  latter  will  be  strong 
enough  to  hinder  return  to  protection 
lijt&eosftlTpioceaiof war.  Itmi^ 
he  reasonably  entected  that  the  re- 
cent Treaty  is  such  a  joining  of  hands 
between  two  great  and  anciently  in- 
imical nations,  aa  will  induce  them  to 
sustain  and  increase  the  new  tie  of  close 
commercial  connexion.  The  first  Bo- 
naparte well  knew  where  EngUnd  was 
vnineralile  when  he  atradi  at  her 
foreign  trade — upon  the  maintenance 
of  which,  at  its  present  rate,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  multitude  of  her  working 
daases  depends.  From  whatever  side 
the  Treaty  is  envimgee  it  is  fraught 
witli  most  important  consequences. 
That  very  rate  is  dependent  on  the 
maintenance  of  our  prawnt  degree  of 
suporiority  in  maimfacturcs  over  all 
other  nations,  and  the  coiripetition  be- 
tween our  manufacturers  and  thoBa  uf 
other  countries  reaemblei  a  horse  race^ 
in  whii'h  a  few  more  pounds'  burden, 
or  a  wniiitj:  pull  at  the  bridle,  may 
decide  the  luatch  against  even  supe- 
rior hlood,  bone,  and  bottom.  Time 
alone  will  phow  whether  the  ambi- 
tious speculation  of  our  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has,  in  dropping  the 
substance  in  valnable  revenue  in  pur- 
suit of  augmented  trade,  grasped  at 
a  shadow,  or  has,  on  the  contrary,  in*, 
auguratea  a  new  era  of  unparalleled 
iBOBmnnr. 
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In  a  former  article  we  have  placed  Silnrian  period,  and  prove  Uie  odife- 

before  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  pn-  mob  at  that  tiuic  of  true  Teitebnte 

sent  stilte  of  ]);ihoontoloj;ical  know-  animals.   These  have  In^en  found  in 

ledffc  in  respect  to  invertebrate  ani-  a  well-known  depoait  near  Loidiow. 

TsadE.  We  nare  there  eliiMni»  thid  Que  of  then  beraDged  to  a  kind  of 

however  widely  eoeh  enimele  em  dis«  dog^iieli,  oremall  riiiark,  end  the  other 

tributed,  now  occupjring  all  seas,  and  to  a  representative  of  a  sinpiilar  CToup 

covering  all  lands  m  a  living  Btate,  of  ancient  fishes  provided  with  en- 

they  were,  at  leeet,  equally  oonmoii,  eiiMlled,  boiqr  pletee^  loeked  together 

and  performed  ailiniier  part  dnring  and  occupying  the  place  of  ordinaiy 

all  former  timen.    Large  and  sncees-  scales  which  overlap  eacli  other, 

live  depoeitSy  from  the  oldest  rocks  to  The  spines  of  these  very  early  pis- 

thoee  of  meet  modmi  date,  poeeeel  due  inhabitnitB  of  the  eea  aie  two 

ahondant  indicationeof  such  forms  of  inches  in  length,  and  are  found  with 

life.    Each  successive  group  of  rocks  petrified  portions  of  the  skin,  which 

contains  some  that  are  peculiar  to  it-  are  tubercular  and  prickly,  like  sha- 

eeU;  besidee  many  eommon  to  othen. .  green,  end  aleo  wHh  the  r^feekammta 

Invertebrate  animals  arc  thus  very  {coproUHiBii  of  fishes  containing  iindi- 

widely  spread  in  a  fossil  state;  and  gested  portions  of  food,  including  re- 

the  different  groups  are  especially  oo^usaole  ports  of  the  small  moUascs 

yaloable  for  eeientinc  purposes,  owins  and  crinoioe  wUd  inhabited  the  eea* 

to  their  cora])arative  abundance  and  bottom  in  company  with  the  fish, 

the  indications  they  often  give  of  the  Other  remains,  rescmblin^^  jaws  with 

circumatancos  of  marine  or  land  ex-  teeth,  are  still  considered  doubtful, 

ieteaee  dnring  the  time  at  wfaioh  they  and  tne  eomhiaefeioii  of  jawe  and  teeth 

.  floiDilhed.  of  the  kind  they  rcsoinblc,  with  the 

It  also  appears,  as  already  stated,  spines  and  shagreen  of  the  dog-fish, 

*'that  every  type  of  invertebrate  ani-  would  be  a  coml)ination  of  charactcn 

inal  ie  represented  in  the  stratified  not  ebewhere  known, 

deposits  called  Oainbrian  and  Siln-  The  apparent  ronimcncement  or 

rian,  which  are  the  lowest  in  relative  original  introduction  of  any  form  of 

position,  and,  therefore,  the  oldest  of  lile  involves,  at  the  present  time, 

all"  many  pointe  of  interest  to  the  aata- 

But  while  the  remains  of  inverte-  ralist;  and  we  are  tempted  to  inquire 

brata  are  tlius  so  abundimt  and  so  dis-  whether  the  negative  evidence  con- 

tiuct,  cveu  in  the  oldest  rocks,  it  is  ceming  the  absence  of  fossil  fiuhes  in 

etiU  a  matter  of  dieenieioii  whether  the  oldest  deposits  (assuming  Dr. 

ftegments  of  fishes  were  or  were  not  Pander's  conclusions  io  be  incorrect) 

always  associated  with  them.  A  well-  is  sufficiently  based  on  large  ol)6crva- 

kuown  Russian  naturalist  (Dr.  Chris-  tion  to  jiistify  us  in  asserting  that 

tiaa  FlHider)  has  latelv  described  and  they  first  appeared  in  later  fonnaf 

figured  some  hundre(l  fossils,  which  tions.  Even  should  the  doubts  thrown 

he  Ixjlieves  to  be  the  teeth  and  jaws  on  the  supposed  fish  remains  in  Russia 

of  fishes  from  the  oldest  stratified  bo  confirmed  we  confess  our  own  in- 

foeke;  bat,  after  a  careful  micro-  dispoeitioii  to  admit  this  alternative* 

scopic  examination.  Professor  Owen  The  argument  in  its  favour  is  thue 

is  inclined  to  question  Dr.  Pander's  stated  by  Professor  Owen : — "  No 

conclusion.   He  considers  that  these  detached  teeth,  unequivocally  refer- 

exeeedingly  minute,  eone-Iike  bodies,  able  to  a  pla^ostomous  genus,  nor 

are  more  likely  to  be  remains  of  small  any  true  ganoid  scale  of  a  fish  have 

enifltaceans,  or  naked  molluscs,  or  yet  been  found  in  the  formations 

worms,  than  of  fishes.  that  have  revealed  theee  earlieet 

However  this  magr  be^  speciee  end  Imown  evidences  of  vertebrate  ani- 

teeth  of  small  fishes  are  unquestion-  mals.   What  then,  it  may  be  asked, 

aUy  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  hiter  were  the  conditions  under  which  so 
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Immense  an  extent,  as  well  as  amount, 
of  sediment  was  deposited — including 
ehambeml  cephalopoda,  gasteropod.-^, 
lameUibrancha.  brachiopodB»  Yiirioas 
and  large  trilooitic  crusta(^cans,  with 
crinoida,  polyps,  and  protozoa — tliat 
preeladed  tiio  pretervation  of  the  fos- 
silizable  parts  of  fishes,  if  that  class 
of  vertebrate  animals  had  existed  in 
nnmberHi  and  under  the  variety  of 
fonoB  eoaiiMimble  tolhoM  that  people 
tiie ocean aithenPMent day?  Boni- 
tos  now  pursue  flying  fishes  through 
the  upper  regions  of  an  ocean  as  deep 
as  any  knoiwii  pait  of  the  Sililriaii 
■eaa,  of  which  the  deposits  aflbrd  an 
idea  of  ^ate«t  depth.  If  fishes  of 
cognate  habits  with  the  present  deep- 
saa  fiahes,  under  whatever  difference 
of  form  such  Silurian  fishes  may  have 
been  manifwted,  had  really  existed,  we 
might  reasonably  expect  to  find  the 
remaiiia  of  some  of  theeonntiess  gene- 
rations that  succeeded  each  other  (hir- 
ing that  vast  and  indefinite  period 
Bulicing  for  the  gradual  deposition  of 
■edimentary  beds  of  thousands  of  feet 
in  dt'ptli  or  vertical  thickness."*  The 
best  reply  we  can  give  to  this  ar<^ii- 
meut  is  a  simple  stateuicut  of  the 
ISMt^  that  although  we  know  that  the 
upper  water  abounds  with  various 
forms  of  anim:\l  life,  still,  in  all  the 
material  as  yet  obtained  and  examined 
from  a  deep-eea  bottom,  hardly  a 
single  instance  has  occurred  in  which 
any"  fragment  of  a  highly  organized 
ammal  appears.  Ail  is  orgamc ;  but 
att  beloB0B  to  the  lunpleit  ISonoa  of 
organic  existence. 

The  eroup  of  plagiostomous  fishes 
to  whicn  the  species  above  alluded  to 
is  leftttred,  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest, botii  for  its  living  and  extinc  t 
representatives.  It  includes  the 
sharks  and  rays,  two  distinct  bat 
allied  natnral  (Toups.  The  former 
are  remarkable  tor  tins  provided  with 
bard,  defensive  spines,  the  action  of 
which  is  connected  with  tiie  lue  of 
the  fin,  being  lifted  up  or  lowered 
durin-j;  the  iwculiar  rotatory  action  of 
the  body  of  all  the  shark  tribe,  and 
aboeenringaaaweapcm.  Intheeaw 
b«' fore  us,  the  spine,  two  inches  long, 
which  moat  have  belonged  to  a  dog* 
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fish  of  moderate  size,  indicates,  at  the 
same  time,  the  existence  of  another 
larger  fish,  the  natural  enemy  of  this, 
and  against  whose  attadce  the  weapon 
was  provided.  No  remains  of  such 
larger  animal  have  yet  been  found. 

Sinnes  of  sharks  and  rays  arc  found 
jtL  neks  of  various  ages.  They  are 
generally  grooved,  and  oft<^n  toothed 
in  the  older  rocks.  This  denticulation 
is  sometimes  seen  on  both  sides  of  the 
spine,  a  stmcturc  not  now  met  with, 
excel )t  in  family  of  rays,  so  that  it 
is  possible  that  sting-rays,  as  well  a^ 
shaiks,  abounded  m  seas  of  the  ear- 
boniferons  period.  The  dimensions 
of  the  spines  increases  in  the  second- 
ary rocks,  and  in  the  lias  they  have 
been  fimnd  very  large.  They  are 
throughout  abundant  fossils. 

With  such  spines  have  been  found 
the  peculiar  teeth  belonging  to  a  fa- 
mily of  sharks  now  only  met  with  on 
the  coast  of  Australia  and  China,  and 
known  as  the  Pwt  Jackson  sharks 
{Cettracionts), 

There  are  now  only  two  or  thma 
specicsof  these  animals,  and  the  group 
seems  approaching  extinction.  It 
formerly  nourished  under  a  great 
variely  of  forms  represented  by  8|)e- 
cies,  some  of  which  attained  dinion- 
sions  far  exceeding  the  largest  known 
hving  cc8traciout.s. 

The  teeth  of  these  animals  is  pecn- 
liar,  and  especially  adajtted  to  the 
taking  and  masticating,'  crustaceans 
and  shell  animals.  The  animals  are  of 
a  harmless,  timid  character,  and  use 
their  peculiar  spines  for  defensive 
purposes  only.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
side of  the  mouth  and  the  palate  are 
completely  paved  with  flat,  crushing 
teetn,  diminishing  crmdually  in  size 
as  the^  pass  back  to  the  throat  Th  is 
beautimltesaelatioiiisquite  unrivalled 
in  fishes  or  any  other  m»iiim|.1^  al- 
though the  general  contrivance  is  re- 
peated with  various  modifications  in 
the  hard-boned  fishes.  It  indicates 
a  dietof  lower  organized  animals  iiuak 
those  on  which  tne  true  shark  preys, 
and  a  corresponding  difierence  of  cha- 
faeter  and  oisposiaon.* 

After  the  de^ith  of  the  animal  the 
teetiLbeoome  detachedand  arereadilj 


*  We  have  seen  In  a  perfect  slate  the  delicate  mibroken  ■hdl  of  tn  Arganauim  or 

Paper  Nautilas,  obtained  with  a  mass  of  half  digested  f(Kxl  from  the  stomach  of  one 
of  these  BP'r«»'«  caught  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  slteli  had  paBsed 
aafauwed  Ihnragh  the  paTeaMBt  of  teeth. 


dispersed,  and  veiv  numerous  vane-  OccaBionally,  howerer,  in  ancient 

ties  of  fonn,  no  dirabt  belonging  to  tinieg,the«oftdBeleton  of  these  fidm 

many  species,  aiemet  wi^  in  almost  was  abundantly  strengthened  by  an 
all  rrtcks,  from  thme  of  the  Devonian  external  casing  coatMwith  the  hard- 
period  to  the  present  day.  In  many  est  enamel  and  formed  of  plates  o£ 
cases  the  form  is  such  that  its  fd^  wiovs  shapes,  closely  loddng  into 
tion  to  fishes  is  not  resdily  ssen,  and  eseh  other,  such  boxes  of  bone  plated 
fossils  of  this  kind  are  pomptimes  with  enamel  have  prpfierved  the  form 
called  petaihcd  leaches  or  worms,  or  of  some  cunous  mhabitants  of  the 
•re  known  by  other  local  nanies.  primoTal  seas. 
The  carboniferous  limestone,  the  lias.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  the 
and  the  chalk,  have  e^rh  jrielded  *  fishes  of  thin  kind  is  the  wing  fish 
great  variety  of  curious  lorms.  (Fiericfuhus)^  long  ago  picturesquely 

Teeth  of  true  shiiiDi  hanre  not  been  described  by  Hugh  Miller.  Of  au 

found  yet  in  rocks  more  uicient  than  the  organisms  of  the  Old  Bed  sand- 

the  oolites,  but  are  common  there,  stone,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 

and  much  more  so  in  newer  rocks,  is  this  winged  fish,  and  certainly  it  is 

Some  of  themindieate  animals  of  the  difficult  to  imagtae  an  animal  whose 

largest  size  and  most  predatory  habits,  remains  are  more  caleiilaiod  to  flxdto 

resembling  both  the  blue  and  white  astonishment 

shark  of  exiting  seas.  The  tooth  of  a  In  this  o-eature  the  head  and  half 

modem  shark  two  inches  three  linesin  tiie  body  were  defended  by  interioek* 

lenj^th  corresponds  to  an  animal  mea-  ing  plates  of  hard  bone,  coate<l  with 

surinc:  twonty  feet  in  length ;  but  from  enamel.  The  plates  covering  the  head 

the  iiiidiile  tertiary  beds  of  Bfalta  correspond  in  some  measure  with  the 

specimens  of  teeth  have  been  obtained  craaiai  bones  of  fishes,  but  not  exactly, 

more  than  double  the  dimensions  men-  Tli*^  rr>t  of  the  body  not  covered 

tione<i,  and  tbfrefore  proljably  belong-  with  plates  was  defended  by  small 

ing  to  an  ammal  sixty  feet  long,  scales,  flexible  like  scale  armour. 

Teeth  of  a  speoies  very  nearly  allied,  Th&  helmet  or  coating  of  the  head 

and  of  the  same  genus,  hare  been  was  articulated  to  the  body,  admit  tin;:: 

found  in  the  red  eras'  of  Suffolk,  con-  of  a  certain  amount  of  motion— a  rare 

fiiderably  larger  even  than  this.  peculiarity  in  fishes— and  there  were 

Spines,  snn-plates,  and  teeth  of  two  long  and  slender  spines  proceeding 
more  than  one  of  the  nhnrar^eristic  fnnu  )>etw^n  the  head  and  neok,aJsO 
forms  of  rays  have  been  found  fossil  coated  with  enamel  plates, 
in  every  marine  deposit  from  the  Si-  It  is  supposed  that  these  spines  may 
'  Inrian  to  the  most  recent  period ^but  have  served  to  aid  the  fish  in  shuttling 
all  belong  to  extinct  ppc eies.  They  along  the  sandy  bottom  or  bed  nf  the 
represent  animals  of  various  propor-  sea  if  left  dry  at  low  water.  There 
tions,  but,  for  the  most  part,  not  were  smidl  fins  attached  to  the  flex- 
large  as  comimrod  with  the  sharks,  ible  part,  whidi  indicate  a  certain 
The  peculiarly  flat  pavement  of  toeth  though  small  power  of  swimming.  In 
of  these  animals  readilv  attracts  at-  a  cioselv  allied  animal  (Cfphauttfns) 
tention,  and  is  not,  at  first  sight,  un-  larger  fins  have  been  observed,  and  a 
derstood;  but  the  extinct  do  not  well-marked  capeule  of  the  eye-ball ; 
differ  essentially  from  the  reesntfonns  and  in  nnother  {CoccosteuA  the  |>pc- 
in  this  reepect  toral  tins  ore  absent,  and  toe  hehnet 

Another  nevly  exlinot  natnnl  is  united  to  the  cuirass, 

order  of  fishes  is  abundant  in  a  fos-  Strange  as  seem  the  forms  and 

ml  state.   A  curious  fish,  known  in  structure  of  these  fishes  of  the  "  Old 


herrings,*'  belongs  to  this  orcler.  It  existing  f^pcies  to  throw  Imht  npon 
is  represented  by  two  species  in  Chi-  them.  The  "  tnink-fishes,"  for  cx- 
nese  and  Anstmlian  watecSy  but  is  ample,  th  uirh?mftll,exhibitthei)ecu- 
otherwise  unknown.  lianty  oi  possessing  a  kind  of  cuirass 
Beak-ehaped  jaws  and  mandiUes,  composed  of  artieuated  plates,  bar- 
and  curious  spuies  of  allied  species  ing  tubercles  on  the  external  surface, 
are  common  m  some  of  the  older  prolongedinto  spines,  while  the  caudal 
rocks,  and  are  the  principal  remains  extremity  protrudes  undefended  from 
of  snch  animals  preeerveo,  inasmnch  the  hack  part  of  the  cuirass.  An- 
as their  braes  were  cirtih^pnons,  other  existiag&mi]y,the**8ihiioids^" 


Bed'*  perirKl  there  are  not  wanting 
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have  the  head  defended  by  a  kind  of  fiahe^  except  the  sharks  and  rays, 

bnokler,  while  the  body  and  tail  tie  are  of  this  kind. 

undefended.  In  the  lias  is  a  species  of  sturgeon, 

It  seems  probable  that  the  carcases  to  some  extent  transitional ;  its  food, 

of  the  fishes  whose  skeletons  are  so  however,  though  similar  to  tJiat  of  the 

aoBUBon  In  tbese  enciei^  beds  wen  existing  memoen  of  its  fiunily,  mm 

entombed  in  the  mod  which  now  con-  apparently  procured  in  a  tranquil  sea 

tains  the  bones,  the  sand  immediately  rattier  than  m  such  tumultuous  waters 

around  the  specimens  being  generailv  as  are  frequented  by  the  sturgeona  at 

bituminised  and  exeeedin^y  hanL  pieient. 

The  flagstones  of  Caithness,  useful  for  We  haye  no  q^ace  to  dwell  on  the 

various  practical  purposes,  owe  their  numerous  gradual  approximations  to 

peculiar  qualities  of  density,  tenacity,  existing  forms  exhibited  by  the  fishes 

aaddnnbiU^tothedfledndMatliai  of  meoeMiye  periods.  Among  the 

rotted  in  theff  primitiYe  OOOStitlieiil  mostringular  and  interesting  remains, 

mud.  however,    we  may    mention  the 

-  Another  remarkable  group  of  fishes,  "swQfd"  or  defensive  weapon,  more 

Imring  large  rhombic  sodee  like  those  than  a  foot  in  length,  or  a  kind  of 

of  great  reptiles,  and  belonging  to  Bword-fish  found  in  the  tertiary  clay 

anim^  attaining  gigantic  propor-  of  Sheppey  and  Rracklesham,  and 

tions,  is  characteristic  of  the  Coal  species  of  turbot  ami  sole  are  found  in 

Measures,  and  has  verv  near  repre-  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Monte  Boloe^ 

aentatiTes  in  the  newer  beds.    In  one  In  other  tertiary  formations  are  found 

of  these  {Mfgalichthys)  the  head  was  foasil  cod,  mullet,  carp,  salmon,  and 

defended  by  strong,  bony  plates,  herring,  many  of  them  so  closely  re- 

ooated  with  enamel,  of  a  beautiftil  liUwd  to  existing  species  as  to  be  with 

polish,  but  not  interlocking.  In  these,  great  difltodty  ^V-'ng"*"****^  tum 

as  in  all  the  fishes  from  old  rocks,  the  them. 

rertebral  column  is  invariably  con-  The  conclusions  of  Professor  Owen 

tiniied  beyond  the  body,  to  form  an  with  regard  to  fossil  fidiCB  are  nol 

unsymmetrical  tail-fin,  a  peculiarity  without  interest  in  reference  to  the 

now  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  subject  of  species  generally.  He 

atunber  of  existing  fish  in  a  erown  considers  that  a  retrospect  of  their 

alate, although  stillobeenrable In  the  history  imparts  an  idea  of  modifica- 

young  and  rudimentary  skeleton.  tion  rather  than  development ;  and 

A  singular  croup  of  fishes  {Lepi-  although  the  present  appears  to  be 

iloftcf),  adapted  by  their  pavement  of  the  culminating  period  in  their  de< 

cmshing  teeth  to  feed  on  small  test-  velopment,  it  represents  "  rather  a 

aceous  and  cmstaceous  animals,  and  period  of  mutation  of  the  piscine  cha- 

resembling  in  form  some  of  our  flat  racter  depending  upon  the  progressive 

fi^  belonged  to  the  same  natural  di-  assumption  of  a  more  special  piscine 

vision  as  tine  fishes  we  have  just  been  tgrpe,  and  progressive  departure  from 

describing,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  a  more  genenu  vertebrate  type."  He 

secondary  rocks.   lake  them,  their  considers,  in  opposition  to  a  view  once 

aeales  were  eoated  with  enamel,  and  held,  thai  "«  nuher  character  of  or- 

the  tail  generally  unqrmmetrica^  and  gammon  niAy  1m)  predicated  of  the 

directly  dependent  from  thecontmua-  paleeozoic  placoids  and  ^noids  than 

tion  of  the  back  bone.  In  some  of  of  the  ctenoids  and  cydoids,  forming 

these  Hie  scales  have  a  tiud^  bony  thegreatbnlkof  theckssatthe  pre- 

rib,  spliced  ofl"  at  the  extremity  for  sent  daj*"  He  also  says  that  "the 

attachment  to  the  next  adjoining  comparative  anatomist  dissecting  a 

scale ;  and  these  splices  are  so  closely  shark  or  other  fish  of  the  ancient  type 

a^hmed  aa  to  be  mirisible  withont  a  wonld  point  to  Tarions  sti'uetmes  aa 

ma^ifying  power.  There  are  other  being  of  a  higher  or  more  reptilian 

cunouR  modifications  of  structure  ex-  character  than  the  corresponding 

hibited  by  these  animals.  parts  would  present  in  most  other 

The  sturgeon  is  the  best,  or  at  least  animal^  while  the  palnontologist 

tiie  best  known  existing  fish  of  the  would  discover  evidence  of  an  arrest 

so-called  ganoid  order ;  a  name  given  of  development  or  a  retention  of  em- 

to  this  group  owing  to  the  pecuiiarity  brvonic  characters  in  the  primeval 

of  the  aoale,  which  is  bonv  and  eoated  fishes." 

vitheaamaL  Almost  all  the  ancient  No  doQbt»  la  many  respeetii  fishea 
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are  the  most  useftil  to  the  geolocist  of 

all  auimiils  whose  remains  ;iro  aound- 
ant  in  a  fo.«Ki]  «tate,  for  by  their  aid 
we  compare  ancient  and  modern 
forms ;  and  the  conclusions  from  such 
eomporisoTi,  when  lione.stly  and  eare- 
fully  made,  cannot  fail  to  ])o  of  great 
value.  In  this  respect  the  general 
abaenoeof  truedeirelopment,  by  which 
i,s  inciint:  thr  jrmdual  advance  from  a 
lower  or  simpler  to  a  higher  or  more 
complex  structure,  is  a  fact  well 
woraiy  careful  ooodderatioii.  It  ap- 
pears tons,  howrver,  that  this  is  m 
all  respects  consistent  with  an  adop- 
tion 01  Mr.  Darwin's  view  of  adapta- 
tion, \Kf  a  natnral  method,  to  ezisting 
circumstances,  since  their  metho<l  in- 
Tolvres  no  necessary  advance  in  all  the 
species  of  a  group^  though  one  or  more 
species  may  nass  mm  ont  of  the  group 
and  form  the  commeiveraent  of  a 
large  series  of  aaiinalH  of  greatly  in> 
mised  defdopment  to  the  othon. 

There  is  a  very  curious  depaftment 
of  palseontology,  which  it  seems  con- 
venient to  take  into  consideration  at 
this  8tu;e  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  remains  now  to  be  do- 
scribed  are  tliose  of  animals  more  or 
-less  terrestrial.  This  de^iartmcnt  is 
called  idmology,  and  is  intended  to 
include  a  rather  important  group  of 
so-called  fossils,  in  which  there  is  in- 
deed no  organic  matter  present,  but 
where  there  are  indleations  not  one 
whit  less  certain  of  fonner  eiganic 
existence. 

The  evidences  of  ancient  life  to 
which  we  now  allude,  are,  perhaps, 
beat  illustnited  hy  what  are  ca  lied 
"fossil  fo  itstcp^ ; '  f^ince  under  this 
name  niurii.mgs  in  rsandstuuc  have 
been  known  for  many  years,  many  of 
which  liuvc  generally  been  referred  to 
■reptilian  animals. 

Wherever  indeed  animals  have  1  i  ved, 
or  phjrsical,  or  meteoric  forces  have 
acted;  at  all  tinif?,  tlipr  -fore,  and  in 
all  places,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  earth's  existence  as  a  planet  to 
the  present  dav,  remains  may  bo 
looked  for  that  r>clong  to  the  present 
group.  Let  us  consider  for  a  few  mo- 
ments what  such  indications  are,  and 
how  they  have  been  preserrod. 

A  film  of  clay  resisting  the  optcape 
of  a  bubble  of  gas  may  retain  the  cir- 
cular trace  left  t)y  the  collapse  of  the 
bubble ;  a  flash  of  lightning  may  re- 
cord its  path  through  soft  sand  by 
melting  it  into  glass  during  iia  swii't 


transit  In  seazeh  of  nloist  earth ;  a 

small  wave — a  rain-drop — a  hailstone 
—the  breath  of  a  wind  as  it  hea|>8 
loose  sand  into  ripples — the  sudden 
effect  of  frost  during  a  clear,  atlm 
night — the  crack  pro<lucedby  the  heat 
of  the  snn  on  a  hot  day  -the  little 
heap  of  mud  left  by  a  worm  as  it  came 
to  the  surface  or  cmwled  along  it: 
any  or  all  of  these  may  be  preRcrved 
permanently —may become  an  int**grai 
part  of  a  sandstone,  a  clay,  or  a  lime- 
stone bed  then  forming,  and,  like  the 
photograph,  may  fix  for  ever  an  exact 
miage  of  the  most  incidental  and 
transitory  occurrence  in  natiure. 

But  not  only  may  we  have  Indiea- 
tions  of  inorj^iiTiic  nature— sea -weeds, 
including  those  kinds  that  decay  very 
rapidly — soil-bodied  animals,  such  as 
the  sea  anemone  or  the  mednsar-soft 
artd  of  the  animals  of  which  we  also 
ave  the  skeletons :  these  may  all  be 
jnreserved ;  and,  berides  these^  are  the 
impresBioiismade  by  Tarious  animals 
when  moving  across  winds  or  mud 
when  the  surface  passed  over  was 
favourably  cireunstameed  regain- 
ing the  imprint 

There  are  many  wa3r8  in  whi«  h  f  iicb 
impressions  may  be  preserved.  Where 
the  tidal  wave  entermg  deep-embayed 
coasts  or  funnel-shaped  inlets  becomes 
so  multiplied  as  to  rise  to  a  great 
height  at  each  successive  time  of  high 
water,  there  will  generally  be  a  great 
moving  alwut  of  animals  during  the 
intervals  ;  nnd  between  each  two  suc- 
cessive sprmg  tides  there  will  be  a 
long  interval,  during  which  hmee 
tra  ts  may  remain  uncovcretL  If  the 
sui  faco  consists  piirtly  of  mi(»ceous 
inud  and  partl^y  of  sand,  and  the  wea- 
ther is  fine,  with  occasional  hot  sun, 
the  marks  made  immediately  after 
each  tidal  wave  has  left  will  be  so  f;ir 
baked  and  covei'ed  up  during  the  in- 
terval that  occurs  before  the  water 
covers  it  again,  that  the  returning 
wave  will  only  deposit  a  second  stra- 
tum of  mud,  which  will  occupy  all 
the  hollows,  markings,  and  irregu- 
larities formerly  iirodnced  with  soft 
matter  capable  of  receiving  another 
set  of  similar  markings,  to  be  in  its 
turn  hardened,  covered  up,  and  per- 
petuated. In  aftertimas,  this  rock 
will  split  in  the  phwes  of  deposit,  and 
the  mark,  whatever  it  Is,  will  he  re- 
vealed. 

In  many  way«,  thin  layers  of  mud 
deposited  on  sands  retain  penuauenUjr 
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the  footprints  of  birds  or  reptiles,  or  No  less  than  five  well-marked  spe- 
other  animals  that  wander  over  the  cies  of  these  remarkable  animals  have 
sand  in  search  of  food,  and  follow  a  been  determined  from  British  speci- 
leoeding  tida  Sometimes,  layers  of  mensfoondiiitheNewBedsuiditoiie^ 
fine  clay  deposited  between  beds  of  and  many  others  are  known  from  con- 
wind,  now  converted  into  sandstone,  tinental  (Pjuropean)  deposits  of  the 
present  the  most  minute  representa-  siime  a^e.  They  varv  in  sise  and  in 
tkm  of  the  marks  impressed  upon  proportmu,  and  exhibit  in  aomeoMOt 
them;  and  at  other  times,  elouds  of  striking  peculiarities  of  structure, 
fine  dry  sand  blown  by  the  wind  till  The  bones  found  are  chiefly  those  of 
up  ail  the  inequalities  of  surface  made  the  skull,  which  show  a  marked  ap- 
oo  the  moistened  shore,  andare  them-  proach  to  the  crooodileanlgrpe^ though- 
selves  moietened  when  the  water  le-  with  modifications  connecting  them 
turns.  with  the  frogs.   The  few  bones  of  the 

In  the  oldest  rocks,  rain  drops,  rip-  extremities  that  have  been  examined 
pie  marks,  the  boring  of  worms,  and  point,  however,  ui  the  other  (batra- 
the  scratchings  attnbuted  \o  small  eliian)  direction,  though  not  exclu- 
crustaceans  or  fishes,  attcat  the  exist-  sively.  The  proportions  are  very  pe- 
cnce  of  animal  life  even  where  all  re-  culiar,  as  in  tue  case  of  one  group  of 
mains  of  foch  animale  are  absent  specimens,  consisting  of  two  fragmcBta 
But  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  deter-  of  a  skull,  and  portions  of  the  lower 
mine  the  nature  of  the  animal  from  jaws,  with  bones  of  the  leg ;  the  bones 
indications  of  this  kind,  and  the  ear-  of  the  head  correspond  with  those  of 
lieet  markings  are  also  amongst  those  a  crocodile  six  or  seven  feet  in  length, 
most  obscure.  The  earliest  f)f  all  are  and  those  of  the  hinder  extremities 
thought  to  have  been  made  by  a  large  with  crocodiles  twenty-five  feet  in 
cmstacean,  perhaps  a  kind  of  trilo-  length,  showing  a  singular  dispropor- 
bite,  but  they  do  not  show  that  side-  tionoompared  with  exisfciiig  sauriam, 
long  motion  which  characterizes  the  but  an  approximate  magnitude  com- 
crab.  "  The  imagination  is  baffled  in  Pared  with  the  tailless  batrachians. 
the  attempt  to  reeliae  the  eitent  of  The  fbotprints  intheNew  Bed  sand- 
time  part  smee  the  period  when  tiie  itone  fullv  justify  the  eonehnioii  that 
creatures  were  in  being  that  moved  an  animal  of  this  anomalous  charac- 
upon  the  sandy  shores  of  that  most  ter  really  lived  duhujK  the  period 
aneieat  Sihiriett  sea;  and  we  know  that  deposit  Some  ofthefool^urinia» 
that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  indeed  (origmaUy  named  Chetrotfie- 
niicroscopic  forms  of  life,  all  the  ac-  rivm,  owing  to  the  peculiar  hand- 
tual  species  of  animals  came  into  shaped  appearance  of  toe  impressionX 
being  at  a  period  geologically  very  would  seem  to  hare  been  made  by 
recent  in  comparison  with  the  SUn-  animals  vcrv  much  Urger  thim  just 
rian  epoch."  described,  though  of  similar  propor- 

Bekmging  to  a  remarkable  genus  tions,  the  hinder  extremities  being 

of  eitinet  reptiles,  which  is  oiUed  exceedingly  larger  in  all  respeotitiian- 

by  Professor  Owen,  Labynnthodon^  the  fore  legs  and  feet, 
owing  to  the  complicated  appearance      One  important  conclusion  is  drawn 

of  a  section  of  the  tootli,  we  find  uu-  by  Professor  Owen  from  the  careiul 


in  the  Goal  Measures  consideration  of  tibesecnriouB  lemains. 

of  Anoerica  and  in  the  New  Red  sjmd-  It  is,  that  the  sujiposed  elass-distinc- 

stone  in  many  })arts  of  the  world,  tion  between  fishes  and  reptiles  is 

Some  of  these  would  seem  to  have  artificial,  and  that  all  the  cold-blood^ 


behm^M  to  animale  of  large  sine  and  verfcebrata  form  one  unbroken  progree- 

peculiar  arran^^ement  of  the  organs  of  sive  series.   Many  of  the  earliest  rep- 

kK>imotion,  and  they  have  been  con-  tiles,  known  to  us  only  by  fossils; 

sidered  to  form  a  natural  order  nearly  and  many,  also,  of  the  earher  fishes, 

allied  to  the  batrMhiana  The  head  also  extinct,  connect  together  by  in- 

uf  these  animals  was  very  wide,  and  termediatc  gradations,  which  are  so 

defended  by  a  kind  of  helmet  of  ex-  complete  as  to  render  it  impossible 

temally-sculptured  hard  and  pofished  in  some  cases  to  determine  whe^er 

boaea;  the  teeth  were  large  and  com-  the  fish  or  the  reptile  is  moie  neariy 

plex,  and  the  general  form  must  have  approached. 

bC4m  something  between  that  of  the      Passing  on  another  step,  we  come 

toad  and  land  salamander.  to  that  very  interaiting  group  of  large- 
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finnpil  reptiles,  which,  in  Komc  rc- 
Bpects,  carries  us  forwardB,  to  the 
wurm-blooded  oeta^^ans,  and,  in 
o4here^bac]nrards,totheii]iea  Oiub- 
racteristic  eminently  of  the  rrrrnt  se- 
oondaiy  period,  these  animals  attained 

Sroportions  so  gigantic,  and  adapted 
lemMlves  so  oomnletely  to  penbnn 

the  part  nf  the  \rhalr.=;  nnd  other  rotn- 
cra  wh  I  liHve  succeeded  them,  that 
tiiey  have  always  been  regarded  as 
aflRming  strong  support  to  the  ids* 
of  a  gradual  devclnjimoTit  of  struc- 
ture from  a  lower  to  a  higher  type. 
They  have  been  long  familiar,  al- 
though known  only  hy  thflir  ramams 
in  a  state.  These  are,  however, 
so  j>ertect  m  to  include  even  the  skin, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
structure  of  thattodalflii.  a  soft  and 
easily-decomposed  appenaage,  -^vlinpo 
existence  and  structure  are  recognised 
from  the  podtion  of  the  Tertebral 
column  in  the  skeleton.  In  many  re- 
spects, thes^  nre  among  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  of  all  the  ex- 
thict  reptiles.  They  are  now  grouped 
by  Professor  Owen  into  two  osden, 
the  first  of  which  contains  only  the 
JMijfosaurus  or  fish  lizard,  an  ani- 
nal  irell  known  by  popular  descrfp* 
tiini%  frequently  repeated  and  gndn- 
a]lyiM»rfected  asthe  specimens  of  these 
curious  animals  have  been  multiplied. 

Few  things  in  natural  Ustoiy  aie 
more  striking  than  the  minute  de- 
tails we  possess  of  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  this  animal  Its  tail 
alone  iadieates  the  eomhination  of 
beast-like,  lixard-likc,  and  fish -like 
chamrters  pogspiwied  by  the  animal ; 
and  almost  every  bone  marks  the  same 
ftot  The  skoU,  indeed,  affi»rds,  in  Its 
minute  anatomy,  almost  all  that  could 
be  n^qniff  d ;  and  if  only  a  few  ver- 
tebne  bad  remamed,  there  would  still 
have  been  little  doobt  as  to  most  es- 
sential points. 

A  con.'^idt  rahle  variety  of  marine 
reptiles,  more  or  leas  widely  departing 
from  the  fish  type  and  approaching 
that  of  the  rmcoailrs  and  lizards,  are 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  rocks  of  the  secondary  period.  In 
the  oldest  of  these  rockB(tbe  TMaasie 
Tories  of  Qeologists)  are  some  rnmlnn- 
ing  peculiarities  of  the  crocodile  and 
the  turtle,  while  there  is  one  genus, 
Flacodm,  ptovided  with  a  pavement 
of  teeth  80  remarkalil  r  and  so  like  that 
of  the  Port  Jackson  shark,  or  wolf 
fish,  that  the  remains  wen  long  re- 


ferred to  a  family  of  tmc  fishes.  Some 
of  the  Australian  lizards  exhibit  the 
same  peculiarity,  and  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  which  alone  are  known,  have  es- 
tablished the  position  of  this  animal 
among  the  reptiles.  It  must  have 
fed  on  very  hard  kinds  of  food,  prob- 
ably Gmsiaoeaas  and  shellea  mol- 
luscs. 

The  Phmomnrns  is  an  animal  as 
well  and  ii.^  I(  *ng  known  as  the  Ich- 
thyosaur,  and  both  are  equally  re- 
markable for  the  extra  nr  d  i nary  abii  nd  - 
ance  of  their  fossil  reniams  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  singular  variety  and 
number  of  species  determined.  Tliey 
range  from  the  lias  tn  the  chalk,  in- 
clusive. Although  singularly  unlike 
in  external  form,  the  relations  of 
PlflriosanruB  and  some  of  the  turtles 
are  vfry marked.  The  extreme  Irnirth 
of  the  neck,  chaiucteristic  of  some 
species,  is  leas  considerable  in  others, 
and  in  an  allied  genus  {FUommmii  ia 
reduced  to  a  short  compact  bony  con- 
nexion between  the  head  and  trunk. 
As  in  other  respects  the  bony  frame- 
work  of  Plioeauros  and  Plesiosaania 
agree,  and  the  former  ia  sometimes  so 
laree  as  to  indicate  a  length  of  thirlyr 
or  forty  feet^  in  spite  of  the  ahaenoe 
of  neck,  it  is  unsafe  to  mdge  of  the 
limits  of  dimensions  of  the  latter  ex- 
oept  when  we  have  the  complete  ske- 
leton before  ns.  The  anmial  was 
generally  slender,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  reached  a  mnrh  greater  length 
than  thirty  feet,  judging  from  the  spe- 
dmens  hitherto  found. 

A  modification  of  these  marine  san- 
rians  is  seen  in  a  trroup  of  fossils 
brought  several  years  ago  from  bouth 
Afiica,  indicntnig  sn  animal— a  tm 
reptile— having  a  long,  ever-growing 
tusk  on  earh  f^ide  of  the  npprr  jaw. 
The  jaw  itseil"  was  probabiy  beak- 
shaped,  and  covered  with  horn.  Thia 
curious  combinatirm  of  tusks,  like 
those  of  the  sea-horse,  with  a  liorny 
mandible,  like  that  of  a  turtle,  be- 
longed to  an  animal  of  consideiahle 
size,  the  skull  of  one  individual  mea- 
suring twenty  inches  in  len^h,  by 
eighteen  inches  across.  A  still  more 
]inrd*]ike  animal  provided  with  si- 
milar  mandibles,  though  without  the 
tusks,  is  known  from  some  English 
beds  of  the  New  Red  sandstone  pe- 
riod, and  in  slabs  from  the  samequarry 
as  that  in  which  these  bones  were 
found  were  niuncrous  footuhuts,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  nude  by  this 
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mttkart,  but  greatly  resembling  the  the  remains  indicate  an  animal  thirty 

impressions  that  would  be  made  by  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  height  pro* 

a  bird.   The  feet  of  the  animal  in  portioned  rather  to  th^t  of  the  de- 

qneitioa  were  partly  webbed,  and  phant  than  the  orocodUa  Thebooee 

ene  hind  toe  toaehed  the  groond  with  of  the  megalosaur  and  an  allied 

its  point.  genus  are  found  in  the  lower  parts  of 

A  still  mare  bird-like  reptile  than  the  oolitic  series  and  the  lias,  but 

the  Bktfnd^itfaurus  was  tne  JPterth  utotherreptUeofamilar  proportions, 

dactyl  or  wing-finger,  one  of  the  most  though  less  completely  carnivorous, 

remarkable  of  all  the  reptilian  ani-  occurs  in  the  wealden  beds,  together 

mala  hitherto  described,  whether  in  with  fragments  of  a  purelv  herbivor- 

neent  or  fooBil  state;    like  many  ons  giant  very  nearlv  allied.  The 

other  reptiles  these  animals  belonged  latter  has  generally  been  compared 

exclusively  to  the  secondary  perio<l,  with  the  large  iguanas,  still  living, 

but  seem  to  have  ranged  through  that  though  the  relations,  except  in  the 

period,  atthongh  withdifferentspeciea.  pecnfiar  straeture  of  tiieteelh,  do  not 

The  head  was  large,  with  long  jaws,  seem  very  clearly  indicated, 

armed  with  sharp  pointed  teeth,  ana  Crocodiles   and   crocodilian  rep- 

the  skull  was  lightened  by  large  vacui-  tiles  seem  to  have  existed  from  the 

tiesi  The  long  bones  wCTe  light,  hoi-  deposit  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone 

low,  and  permeated  by  air-cells.  The  to  the  present  time,  and  several  of 

back  was  small  and  weak,  and  the  the  peculiar  varieties  of  form  in 

hind  limbs  and  pelvis  weak,  so  that  which  they  are  still  foun<l,  are  rcpre- 

the  creature  could  not  have  stood  or  seated  by  very  ancient  eztinet  species. 

"Walked  like  a  bird,  but  must  have  Thus,  tiie  alligators  or  caimans,  the 

dragged  along  the  ground  like  a  bat  gavials,  and  the  true  crocodiles,  are 

^t  the  fore  extremities  are  won-  all  seen  even  in  very  old  deposits.  In 

dedfolly  developed,  the  fifth  or  outer-  former  times  thoy  w«re  probably  as 

most  digit  or  finger  having  been  so  alnindant  in  the  waters  and  swampy 

greatly  elongated  as  to  mark  its  use  lauds,  that  then  oceui)ied  the  sites  we 

lor  flying.    No  doubt,  a  large  and  inhabit,  as  they  arc  at  present  in  the 

•troBg  membrane  extended  from  this  swamps  at  the  mouths  of  all  the 

elongated  finger  to  the  l)ody  and  tail,  great  tropical  rivers.    Lizards  and 

including  the  hind  extremities.   The  monsters,  some  of  gigantic  size^  lived 

pterodactyls  were  probably  power-  during  the  deposit  of  the  chalk,  and 

nil  fwimmeni  as  well  as  qring  am-  siiaUer  kinds  must  have  been  at  all 

mals.  times  common. 

Most  of  the  species  were  smalL  but  Serpents  are  of  course  much  leas 

some  from  the  greensand  and  cnalk  frequently  found,  as  being  rarely  like- 

appear  to  ham  attained  ntj  gigan-  ly  to  nux  with  water-formed  de- 

fac  proportions,  the  expanse  of  the  pc«it«^,  but  remains  of  them  are  not 

wings  reaching  to  eighteen  or  twenty  wanting  in  the  newer  rocks,  though 

feet  hitherto  unknown  in  those  cff  the  te- 

A  gnmp  of  giflsntic  reptiles,  some  ooodarv  period.  Tcntmsesandtortlea 

caniivorous,  ana  some  herbivorous,  abounded,  and  many  curious  varieties 

characterised  the  land  of  the  second-  of  form  are  shown.   One  tortoise  of 

ary  peruxL  aad  their  remains  are  tery  gigantic  proportions  Itvod  in 

•panagly  diatrihated  amongst  sooh  Inclia  duiiag  the  middle  tertiary  pe- 

deposits  as  were  sufficientbr  near  riod,  its  carapace  measuring  no  less 

Aon  to  accumulate  terrestriafoigan-  than  twenty  feet  in  length, 

inssi  On  the  whole,  it  is  eondnded  by 

In  some  peculiarities  of  dentition.  ProliBssor  Owen  that  the  class  of  rep- 

the  Meaalo$finruti  of  Dr.  Buckland  tiles,  unhke  that  of  fishes,  is  now  on 

approaches  the  structure  of  the  higher  the  wane,  having  been  chiefly  abund- 

mamrnals.  and  the  teeth  aflbrd  a  sin-  ant  dunng  the  mid^e  of  the  three 

ipdar  comDination  of  cutting  and  saw-  great  geological  periods.  It  was  then 

rag  implements.   This  animal,  like  that  tne  colossal  air-breathing  spe- 

the  other  gigantic  Uuid  reptiles  of  the  cies,  having  the  highest  grade  of 
period,  was  sopported  on  fonr  strong  stwietnie  and  the  most  mariied  peeu- 
and  tall  limbe,  terminated  probably  liarities  and  modifications,  pcem  to 
with  cIhw.s.  The  lx)nc8  of  the  ex-  have  lived  Their  progress  hafi  since 
tremitie<i  were  huUow,  and  some  uf  been  checked ;  other  air-breathers  of 
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higher  types  have  replaced  them,  and 
they  have  been  driven  out  by  other 
triDBB  which  they  both  typified  and 
represented.  Of  ci;;ht  ^a'eat  divisions 
of  tlic  ehiss,  three  are  altogether  gone; 
and  of  the  other  five,  three  only  can 
be  rcgiirded  M  having  in  recent  timee 
tlit'ir  chief  develoi)ni('nt,  while  im- 
jxirtiint  natural  families  in  some  of 
therie  have  passed  tlu-ough  aii  their 
ttajzee,  and  finally  disappeared. 

The  earth  is  now  peopled  with 
mammals,  and  the  air  with  birds, 
while  in  the  sea  the  whales  take  place 
of  the  ancient  reptilian  monsters.  Of 
all  that  remain,  the  tortoises  and  tur- 
tles, the  crocodiles,  the  lizards,  and 
the  frogs  offer  analogies  enabling  us 
to  comprehend  the  i)eculiaritieB  of 
the  extinct  forms,  but  in  compara- 
tively few  instances  do  they  repre- 
sent forms  trulj^  analogous.  Most  of 
the  repreeentativei  of  these  remain- 
ing natural  gi'oups  are  comparatively 
small,  and  oecupy  a  lower  relative 
place  in  creation  than  they  once 
did. 

BirdB,  like  reptiles,  are  known 
by  their  footstep  in  the  most  ancient 
rocks.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
these  indications  are  present  even 
without  bones  or  other  actual  organic 
remains.  For  the  most  part,  birds 
inhabit  land,  or  at  least  visit  the  land 
constancy;  and  their  bones  would, 
for  this  reason,  be  less  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  sedimentaiy  deposits  than  the 
boitea  of  fishes  or  aqnatio  nptileai 
Tbflve  Uy  indeed,  no  mffiooltj  m  the 
preser^'ation  of  the  bones  when  once 
embedded;  but  it  is  evident,  from 
tiieir  great  ntfity,  that  oiremuBtaDoea 
have  seldom  bean  fiiTourable  for  their 
deposit. 

The  footsteps  of  birds  are  peculiar 
and  are  more  readily  distimniidiable 
than  those  of  mobt  an  imals.  Iji^y  tread 
only  on  the  toes ;  these  are  jointed  to 
a  single  bone^^  at  right  an^ea  to  it, 
and  the  toea  diverge  more  from  eacb 
other,  and  are  less  connected  with 
each  other  than  in  other  animals. 
With  few  exceptions,  only  three  of  a 
hud's  toes  are  dirscted  forward,  the 
fourth  being  shorter  and  directed 
backward,  taking  less  share  of  the 
weight 

Craided  by  these  analogies.  Dr. 

Green,  an  American  naturalist,  an- 
nounced so  long  ago  as  in  1835  the 
.existence  of  a  bird  tiiat  had  lived 
'doling  the  New  Red  sandstone  period. 


and  whose  dimensions,  judging  from 
the  size  of  the  impreisriiuuii,  were  at 
least  four  times  as  large  as  thoee  of 
the  ostrich.  The  footprints  arc  twenty 
inches  long,  and  the  average  stride 
between  three  and  four  feet,  The- 
marks  of  the  gigantic  feet  that  trod 
this  sandstone,  while  it  was  yet  soft 
mud,  are  singularly  well  preserved, 
showing  even  the  markings  on  the 
cushions  on  the  under  side  of  the  foot 
The  animals  seem  to  have  been  gre- 
garious, many  parallel  rows  bei^g 
sometimes  seen  a  few  feet  apart 

The  rocks  in  whieh  the  sandstones 
are  found,  wliich  are  thus  character- 
ized, must  have  been  formed  in  shal- 
low water  near  shore.  The  tracks 
have  been  found  in  more  than  twenty 
places  scattered  through  a  district 
measuring  nearly  eighty  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  are  repeated 
through  a  succcs.sion  of  beda  matt 
than  a  thousand  feet  thick. 

No  other  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  animals  is  wanting,  and  no  other 
has  yet  been  found  in  the  New  Red 
sandstone.  From  the  oldest  to  the 
newest  of  the  secondaiy  rocks,  the 
only  other  indication  of  birds  consists 
of  a  part  of  a  toe  bone  of  a  species 
about  the  size  of  a  woodcock. 

The  extreme  caution  with  which 
negative  evidence  in  this  particular 
department  of  science  requires  to  be 
treated  could  not  be  Wtter  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  case  before  us.  In 
the  whole  of  a  long  and  remarkably 
well-developed  series  of  deposits,  con- 
taining  not  only  remains  of  marine 
animalH  in  abundance  and  perfection, 
bat  eomi^ete  inseets,  the  soft  parts 
of  molluscs,  minute  bones  of  quadru- 

Seds  not  larger  than  a  rat,  the  most 
elicate  parts  of  trees  and  pUnts,  and 
indeed  all  kinds  of  fossils  apparently 
the  most  unfikely  tohapraserved,  we 
have  as  yet  discovered  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  birds  beyond  a  few  foot- 
prints in  one  of  the  oldest,  and  a  few 
toe  bones  in  one  of  the  most  recent 
deposits.  Doubtless, this  8]en<lerlwi«i8 
is  sulficieut  to  enable  us  to  fill  up  in 
idea  the  iatemoing  period,  but  now 
accidental  is  the  discovery  of  these 
two  isolated  facts  placed  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  geologiodseries. 

In  tertiary  rocks,  W<»w  other  hhdsP 
bones  have  been  found,  and  their  foot- 
prints have  hccn  suspected  in  car- 
boniferous rocks.  These  latter  are 
stall  disputed.  Iha  fonnar'niaik  ^ 
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fndoa]  approidiiuitioii  to  existing 
eonditiona. 

Very  remarkable,  in  cverj-  respect, 
are  toe  flogantic  elephantine  bones 
dwcofwed  ione  j^tb  ago  in  New 
Z^'aland^and  since  described  under  the 
name  Dmnmy^,  Such  birds  might,  no 
doubt,  have  made  footprints  like  those 
found  intiio  New  Red  sandstone,  Imt 
they  belong  to  deposits  so  modern 
thai  there  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  of 
some  individuals,  at  least,  having  rc- 
nulned  in  the  iMands  till  they  were 
peopled  by  man.  Not^  Zt  :dan<l  is 
not  more  remarkable  for  tlie  absence 
of  leuid  animals  than  for  the  presence 
of  the  liying  ApU  n/x  and  the  extinct 
Dtnoniu  an<l  its  allii  rl  ''enern.  The 
former  is  Bmal},  hut  powerful,  and 
▼ery  peculiar  lu  itfi  haoits  as  well  as 
its  etraetare.  It  is  truly  winglees, 
having  barely  thn  nulimrntary  bones^ 
and  notiiing  that  cjin  in  any  way  act 
as  fore  extremities.  The  Dinomis 
has  abeady  yielded  nine  e^cies  from 
thr  ppnnrnfns  r^hnmrr],  and  nf  thf"?e 
r  iic  18  believed  to  have  been  coiitem- 
iM>mneou8  with  the  present  races  of 
animals  and  with  man,  even  if  living 
individuals  ace  not  atiU  eoneeiUed  on 
the  island. 

•  In  Madagascar,  there  have  been 
Iboiid,  not  only  bones,  but  the  shells 

of  such  e-ggs  as  those  gigantic  birds 
may  hare  laid,  the  contents  of  one 
egg  of  ordinary  size  being  six  times 
that  of  an  ostrich's,  and  a  hundred 
tmd  forty-eig^it  tbrnes  that  of  a  hen's 

the  neighbouring  island  of  Man- 
titias,  the  Dodo  and  the  Solitaire  are 
examples  of  animals  that  have  died 
out  certainly  within  the  last  two  cen- 
tnnesL  They  aiei  however,  not  only 
extinct,  but  forgotten,  so  that  were 
it  not  for  the  bones  and  the  actual 
punted  representation  of  the  bird,  it 
mi^ht  vrell  betiiought  that  tlMT  were 
animals  of  much  more  an<tet  diMte. 
All  these  birds  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  ielsiida  of  the  Indian  Ocean  tliat 
CPS  now  eortniot,  were  lenuBfaiblefor 
the  absence  of  any  vestige  of  wings 
that  could  be  at  ali  available  for 
flight 

As  liie  teMMiimi  of  birds  are  exceed" 

ingly  rare  in  any.2;iit  the  newest  de- 
posits, and  might'have  seemed  to  ghow 
that  tnis  imix)rtant  clasd  w;us  newly 


intoodaoed,  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 

solitary  group  of  footprints  in  the 
Red  snndstnnes  of  Connecticut,  so  the 
yet  more  highly  organized  mammaUi 
—the  highest  group  in  the  seale  of 
beings — ^are  known  only  in  a  fossil 
state  by  a  few  often  very  minute  and 
imperfect  fragments,  not  to  compare, 
dtner  hi  magnitude  or  completeneai, 
with  the  envelope  of  the  animalcule, 
the  carapace  of  the  crab,  the  shell  of 
the  mollusc,  or  even  the  bouv  plates 
coated  with  enamel  of  the  fishes. 

It  is  singiilur  lliat  ^vllilst,  in  tbO 
TTinre  highly-organized  vertebrate  ani- 
mak,  the  proi)ortion  of  Lard  to  soil 
matter  is  generally  larger  than  in 
those  of  1  >\ver  structiu^  whilst  the 
hard  matter  itself  is,  at  letist,  equally 
indestructible,  there  should  be  this 
ecartnty  of  their  fossils.  In  quadro* 
Y>c(h  '.'f'ncrally,  and  in  birds,  the  bones 
contam  nearly  seventy'  per  cent  of 
hard  earthy  matter,  chiefly  phosphate 
of  lime,  while  m  r^rtiies  the  propor- 
tion  (Inrs  not  average  more  than  sixty 
per  cent,  and  in  fishes  oven  l^s.  The 
rest  is  cniefly  gelatine,  which,  after 
long  interment^  is  lost,  and  after  4 
time  is  often  replaced  by  a  s^xmd 
dose  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  by  thd 
infiltration  of  silica. 

*'  The  determination  of  the  remains 

of  qnnf!nipef!5  is  bes-ct  fri"  Tuvirr  truly 
remarks)  with  vawe  difficuities  thaa 
tiiat  of  otiier  organic  ibarils.  Shells  ai« 
usually  found  entire,  and  with  all  the 
characters  by  which  they  may  be  com* 
pared  with  their  envelopes  in  the  mu- 
seums, or  •with  fiiiuror^  in  tlic  illii^'trated 
books  of  naturalistB.  fishes  frequently 
present  their  dedeton  or  their  scaIv 
covering  more  or  Ics^  entire,  frmn  which 
n^v  be  gathered  the  general  form,  of 
their  body,  and  fttsjuently  both  the 
generic  and  Bpecific  characters  which 
are  derived  from  such  internal  or  extar- 
n^  hsrd  parts.  But  the  entire  skeleton 
of  a  fossil  quadruped  is  rarely  found, 
and  when  it  occurs  it  gives  little  or  no 
information  as  to  the  hair,  the  far,  or 
the  colour  of  the  species.  Portions  of 
the  skeleton,  with  the  bones  dislocated 
or  scattered  pcU-niell,  detached  bones 
and  teeth,  or  their  fragments  merely-, 
such  fire  the  conditioTip  in  which  the 
petrified  rcnmtnii  of  the  uiauiniuiian  class 
most  commonly  present  themselves  in 
tlie  strata  in  which  they  occur."* 

The  determination  of  all  tliat  is 
eswntial  in  the  form,  habitti,  and 


•  Owen's  Fslmmtoloey.  p.  297. 
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peculiarities  of  a  quadraped,  from  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  analysis 
of  single  l)one.s  or  teeth,  or  groups  of 
bones,  hoA  far  its  Iwi-sis  an  admi.ssion 
of  peifeet  mutual  adaptability  of 
every  part,  combined  m  itli  an  (  Tiro 
and  mysterious  reference  to  some  y^e- 
neral  typical  structure  more  or  less 
developed  in  the  partienkr  inatenoe, 
but  very  essential  as  marking  the 
position  of  the  speciea  in  question  in 
the  scale  of  nature. 

Thus,  ia  the  whalee  and  other  nuh 
rine  ^'ctaccans,  there  are  rudimentary 
bones  of  no  conceivable  use  to  the 
indiyidual,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  one 
Bpedes  of  a  large  tribe,  but  which  yet 
connect  the^^e  nnimnlf;  with  the  Iji-y? 
to  which  they  belong,  and  separate 
them  from  other  classes  to  which 
they  approximate  in  form  and  habits, 
thnTio;h  not  in  aome  enential  potnta 
of  structure. 

It  ia  well  known  that  we  owe  to 
Chivlerthe  original  ennnciation  of  this 
remarkable  law— this  appreciation  of 
correlation  of  form  and  structure,  and 
of  the  aubordination  of  organs,  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  high- 
est claim  of  that  great  naturalist  to 
aniversai  homage.  Professor  Owen 
haa  been  eminently  sucoessful  in  car* 
rying  out  the  principle  and  applying 
it,  and  in  makmg out  the  analogies  of 
nomerous  extinct  species  with  wMdi 
lUaontoIo^haaamee  been  enriched 
The  followmg  temarkable  passage 
from  Curler's  celebrated  work  on 
**  Ossemens  f  ossiies''  will  show  how 
completely  the  Franeh  anatomiet  ap- 
preciated theTaliie  of  the  method  he 
adopted:-^ 

"There  is  a  constant  bamooj  be- 
tween organ?  to  all  appearance  qnite 
strangers  to  eacli  oth^r,  aod  the  grada> 
tlont  of  their  forms  correspond  wunter- 
mptedly,  even  in  the  cases  where  one 
can  render  no  reason  for  such  relations. 
Bat  in  thus  availing  otmdvM  of  the 
method  of  observation  n?  a  supplcmpnt- 
ary  instrument  when  theory  abauUoas 
us,  we  arrive  at  astonishing  details* 
The  smallest  articular  surface  of  a  bone, 
the  smallest  process,  presents  a  deter- 
minate charaoter  relaUng  to  the  cla»s, 
to  the  order,  to  the  grenuH,  and  to  tlie 
species  to  which  they  bdoog,  so  that 
whoever  poesesses  merely  the  well.pre> 
served  extremity  of  a  bone  may,  with 
application,  aided  by  a  little  tact  in  dis* 
eernliigaBalogiefl,  and  by  snffldent  com- 
parison determine  all  tliese  things  as 
sorely  asifhefotNaaedtbeeDUreaoimaL'* 


The  earliest  indication  hitherto  ob- 
tained of  the  cxistenrp  r  f  (juadnipeds 
is  from  fossil  teeth  in  the  New  Red 
sandstone  or  triassic  formations — 
among  the  oldest  rockaof  the  seoond- 
rxvy  j>eriod,  niv\  the  same  as  those  in 
wiiich  the  footmarks  of  gigantic  birds 
were  discovered.  It  appears  to  na 
altogether  unieaaooable  and  nnphi* 
losophical  to  asi^nme,  as  Professor 
Owen  s^ms  inclined  to  do.  that  be- 
cause they  have  not  yet  oeen  met 
with  in  palseoaoie  depolntajjthej  had 
not  t!ien  been  created  Time  will 
probably  bring  to  light  much  that  is 
new  and  interesting  in  this  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge^ 

The  nniTnril  whose  remains  are 
above  alluded  to  wan  a  very  small 
insect-feeding  quadruped,  possibly 
marsupial,  and  appnMMAing  one  of 
the  smaller  Australian  genera  in  its 
dentition.  Other  not  very  ditwimilar 
vamains,  consisting  of  jaws  and  teeth, 
have  been  found  m  the  rocks  of  the 
lower  oolite  worked  at  Stnnesfield, 
near  Oxford,  and  they  also  seem  to 
indicate  an  animal  whoae  teeth  could 
conveniently  crush  the  wing-cases  of 
beetles  and  the  hard  integuments  of 
other  insects.  Some  of  tne  animala 
irhoae  reitaaina  are  preserved  were 
marsupial,  and  some  not;  but  all  seem 
to  have  been  of  f^innll  pize.  One  of 
them  was  apparently  onmivorous.and 
is  auapectea  hj  Owen  to  have  DeeB 
hooM  Otfaeia  found  in  the  beds 
of  upper  oolite  were  decidedly  car- 
nivorous; and  others,  again,  herfoi- 
voroua. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  bone, 
probably  from  an  oolitir  bed,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  oetacetm  as  laive  as  a 
grampus,  the  above  ia  the  wSole  liat 
of  fossil  qoadnipeda from  roda  below 
the  tertiaries.  Can  we  for  a  moment 
suppose  thatthe  earth  was  thus  thinly 
and  poorly  provided  vriith  animala, 
while  the  air  and  water  teemed  with 
lifel  Can  we  believe  that,  with  vast 
forests  and  a  wide-spread  and  vary- 
ing vegetation,  with  inaeofca  abnad- 
ant,  and  every  thing,  so  far  as  we 
know,  perfectly  favourable  for  their 
existence,  there  should  have  been  a 
few,  and  yetao  very  few,  maawnaHan 
forms  developed ;  just  enough  to  let  na 
know  that  the  class  had  long  been  in- 
troduced, but  proving  also,  if  thia 
view  be  oorreet,  that  it  Jiad  mad^  and 
was  making|  no  advance  towarai  iti 
Bttbaequent  importenee  t 
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as  this  niiglit  seem,  it  is  a  possible 
state  of  thin|,'s,  and  one  not  altogether 
without  example  at  present.  Such 
was  certainly  the  condition  of  some  of 
the  large  islands  of  the  Pacific  when 
discovered,  even  so  lately  as  during 
the  last  century,  and  such  is  still, 
porbftiM,  the  staie  of  iilaiids  almoit 
as  large  as  our  own. 
^  But  if  these  islands  are  now  cxcep- 
tbns  to  an  otherwise  general  rule, 
that  all  the  diffMcnt  chmm  are  ■prexl 
wherever  circumstances  are  favour- 
ablefortheirgrowth,  why  should  itnot 
liave  been  so  formerly  1  Why  should 
aot  ialaiids  with  insects,  and  a  few 
small  marsupial  quadrupeds  have  ex- 
isted in  a  great  ocean  in  the  western 
paitofthenorthem  hemisphere,  while 
continento  diewlMro  were  crowded 
with  larger  groups,  and  much  larger 
individuals  of  the  class  of  mftmniftlft ) 
Why,  in  olher  words,  are  we  bound 
to  aamme  that  in  our  own  latitudes 
there  was  always  the  same  richness 
of  life  that  there  is  now,  and  that 
here  was  the  eeale  bj  which  to  mea- 
■ore  all  creation?    Rather  let  us 
assume  that  land  and  water  have  not 
only  always  been  unequally  distribut- 
ed, out  thii  what  aie  now  the  depths 
of  ocean  nay  once  have  been  dry  land, 
just  as  we  know  that  what  is  now  dry 
land  was  certainly  for  a  long  time, 
aad  when  all  theee  eeoondary  deposits 
were  going  on,  covered  with  water. 
From  this  water,  no  doubt,  were  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  mud  and  sand, 
ihoae  ywy  loeke  from  whose  eon- 
tents  we  now  judge  of  the  animal 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  globe.  A 
due  consideration  of  what  Mr.  Dar- 
win calls  "the  imperfection  of  the 
geologic  record"  would  teach  useful 
lessons  of  humility  in  reference  to  the 
introduction  of  tne  higher  races  on 
tiM  eartL 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  mam- 
malH  whose  remains  have  heen  found 
fosoil  belong  to  the  period  called  ter- 
tianr,  commencing  after  the  deposit 
of  the  chalk. 

Whether  the  chalk  and  the  other 
rocks  of  timt  oeriod  in  our  latitude 
were  deep  sea  deposits  iahy  no  means 
dear.  Probably  there  was  no  great 
uniformity,  but  some  parts  were  accu- 
mulated in  deeoer,  and  some  in  shal- 
lower water,  hat  this  cretaoeons  aea 
certainly  covered  an  immense  portion 
of  what  is  now  land,  not  on^  in 
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Europe,  but  in  large  ^rts  of  Asia, 

Africa,  and  even  America,  The  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  after  the 
completion  of  the  secondary  deposits, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  what  we 
called  the  tertiary  perio<l,  must  have 
been,  in  all  respects,  different ;  and  it 
is  only  in  the  rocks  of  the  latter  that 
we  find  the  mammalia  ftdly  repre- 
sented. 

The  earliest  form  of  modem  quEi- 
drui)edal  life  yet  known  was  a  large 
and  remarkable  animal  at  least  donue 
the  size  of  the  American  tapir,  deter- 
mined originally  by  Professor  Owen 
from  a  single  tooth  and  a  small  frag- 
ment of  jaw  dredged  up  offtheEsaoc 
coast.   Other  teeth  and  bones  were 
afterwards  found,  confirming  the  view 
originally  taken  of  this  animal,  which 
dimn  from  the  later  tapiroid  animals^ 
although,  like  them,  it  was  herbi- 
vorous and  hoofed.    Another  and 
somewhat  peculiar  hoofed  quadruped 
wasafterwards  detected  from  theoraeil 
tertiaries  of  the  London  clay,  and 
these  two  seem  to  have  preceded,  in 
order  of  time,  the  weU-known  and 
oftenrdeeoribed  genera,  the  Pa&vo- 
therium    and    Anopiotkerium  of 
Cuvier,  the  former  representing  a 
group  of  hornless  rhinoeeroees ;  the 
latter,  approaching  the  aBtek>pes  and 
deers  in  some  of  its  species. 

Since  the  original  account  given  by 
OuTier  of  the  f osidls  from  which  theee 
interesting  and  curious  pachyderma 
were  made  out,  a  largo  number  of  new 
genera  have  been  added,  all  nearly 
allied,  and  proinngthesfaignlar  abond- 
ance  and  variety,  at  the  time  of  their 
existence,  of  a  tribe  now  greatly  limit- 
ed in  distribution. 

V^thont  reciting  a  long  list  of 
names,  which  could  have  no  interest 
for  the  general  reader,  we  may  say, 
generally,  that  these  discoveries  have 
resulted  in  connecting  together,  by 
marked  and  very  curious  links,  the 
common  pachyderms,  of  which  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopota- 
muB,  the  hog,  and  the  horse  are  all 
examples  (some  of  them  very  diverg- 
ent) ;  and  not  only  have  they  shown 
the  mutual  relations  of  structure  in 
these,  but  have  enabled  the  naturalist 
to  understand  how  they  all  pass,  by 
almost  insensible  gradations,  into  the 
ruminants — especially  the  antelopes. 
They  are  even  considered  to  prove  the 
artincial  character  of  the  order  Bt^ 
mnanUa  of  modem  systems  of  dani- 


fioBtlon,  and  to  show  the  iwtiinl  cha-  locally  termed)  occur  on  this  llooriig» 

ractcr  rjf  that  wider  group  of  even-  and  no  flnul)t  tliousiindt^    arTi^s  mnny 

t4icd,  h()ofe<l  animala  su^jErcBtod  by  yanl*  thick  of  «\rlior  strata  miist 

Professor  Owen  mauv  vears  ago.  and  have  lx?en  broken  up  to  furuiah  th© 

for  which  he  pn^poaeatneiuuiie  Jrfio-  nodules  now  found  and  carried  away.** 

daciyla,  TIhtc  is  a  diistinct  rhrin'^e  in  the 

With  the  vegetiible  feeders  of  the  gi  niii>in^  of  the  ouadnipeds  when  we 

old  tertiary  period,  many  of  them  compare  tlic  ohler  with  the  newer 

■nail,  deUntOi  and  of  beautiful  pn>>  tertiaries,  aD<l  some  of  the  spedea 

portions,  thrro  co-existed  caraivoroua  form  useful  links.    Tims  iii  later 

quadnipcds  which,  to  judge  by  their  times  the  clephantoid  group  replaml 

tticth,  were  more  fell  and  deadly  in  the  tfipiroid,  the  mastodons  being  of 

thoir  destructive  task  than  modem  intermediate  character.    Nearly,  if 

HOlvca  or  tigers.   One  of  these,  :il>  ut  nrit  quite  as  bulky  as  the  elephant^ 

the  size  of  a  leopard,  and  others  of  but  not  quite  so  taU,  and  with  simpler 

smallerdimensians.  seem  to  have  been  dentition,  these  remarki^Ie  animals^ 

nfflemilly  abundant  dtning  the  with  long  straight  tuki,  and  toaka 

early  and  middle  tertiary  period,  in  the  lower  as  well  as  npp<?r  jnwa, 

There  were  abo,  then  as  before,  a  were  probablv  more  aquatic  in  their 

few  didelphine  animals,  including  an  habits,  and  belonged  to  a  more  swampy 

opoesimi  from  the  classic  beds  of  oosdition  of  the  land,  in  ilda  veapect 

Montinnrtre.    Rpsidas  these  wn  have  resembling  the  hippopotamus, 

in  the  older  tcrtianes  a  very  peculiar  The  true  elephanta,  and  some  of  the 

edentate,  intermediate  between  the  later  mastodons,  numerous  hippopo- 

^uigoUna  nid  Oiyetorope :  this  latter  tamuses,  rhinoceroses,  and  hogs,  manf 

in  some  of  its  propirtions  reminding  largo  mminant^  of  all  theprirtripiil  o\- 

the  comparative  anatomist  of  the  gi-  isttng  families,  bc^rs,  porcupines  and 

ganticextinctslothBof  SoutliAmfflica.  other  rodents,  and  niimeroua  T^et- 

A  laii^a  earaiTorom  whale,  several  able  and  animal  fted8za»  some  (^f 

hrrViYorotw  cetaceans,  several  extinct  larger  size  thar  thfy  are  now  found, 

dolphins  and  true  whales,  and  a  gi-  others  smaller  but  still  different,  ana 

Kntio  animal,  probablv  a  manatee,  a  fewabeolutely  identical,  characterise 

¥ing  large  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw,  deposits  of  latest  date,  and  mingled 

arc  nmong  the  animals  whose  remains  wjtli  i^wrh  dep'^'^its,  have  lately  been 

are  also  common  in  the  middle  ter-  found  sculptured  ^nts — certain  indi- 

tiariesL    Of  these,  the  whales  are  eations  of  a  race  of  intelligent  beings, 

known  chiefly  by  a  poun  of  fossils  at  far  removed  from  the  lower  animals^ 

liret  little  HM<?pecte<r  to  t)e  organic,  in  and  proving  in  fact  the  very  early  in- 

fact,  by  the  petrified  teeth  and  ear  troduction  of  man  on  the  earth, 

bones  washed  oat  of  older  beds  into  But  long  before  thte,  the  remaric- 

the  red  cra^  of  Suffolk  (a  newer  ter-  able  group  now  separated  by  apes, 

tiary  dcjjosit),  and  there  accumulated  monkeys,  and  other  four  handed  ani- 

iu  such  large  quantities  as  to  be  of  mala  had  been  introducixi,  and  their 

eoonomic  importanoek  Temains  are  found  in  the  middle  tei>- 

"The  tast  nnmber  of  these  fossils,  tiaries  of  the  South  of  France.  One 

And  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of  of  these  was  apparently  a  tailed  mon- 

lime  in  them,  led  Professor  Hciislow,  key,  another,  a  large  ape,  long-armed, 

in  1843,  to  eidl  the  attention  of  agii-  and  of  different  bmld  from  the  chim* 

cultural  chemists  to  them  aa  a  de-  panzce  and  the  great  a|)e  of  tropieal 

posit  of  vnlnable  mineral  ronTinre.  Africn,  and  less  like  the  human  race 

oinoe  tliat  period  they  have  yielded  a  in  its  osteological  characters.  Other 

Inge  supply,  worth  many  thousand  monke  vs  and  apes  hafe  been  found  in 

^unds  annually.  The  red  crag  is  somewhat  newer  deposits^  finmng 

tonnfi  in  patches  on  the  R^aex  and  that  these  animals  onrc  ranged  far 

Suttolk  coast,  extending  from  the  more  to  the  north  than  they  now  do. 

nhote  to  ftom  five  to  fifteen  miles  in-  The  hnt  extinct  species  known  waa 

land.    It  averages  ten  feet  in  thick-  associated  with  the  beds  of  gravel 

ncss ;  hut  is  in  some  plarcs  forty  fr(>t.  wliirh  contain  lioncs  of  rhinoceros  and 

Broken  up,  septvian  noduius  form  a  hippopotamus,  in  which  Hint  weapons 

rude  floonng  to  the  orag  left  by  tiie  are  also  met  with, 

washing  off  of  the  London  clay.   The  We  roust  not  hen  oooopy  qMoe  bf 

phoq^hatw  foenla  C^XV**  ^      ^  deaeribing  thoae  very  ainpuar  gigaa* 
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ticqoadrupedsof  the  upper  tertianes,  It  is  so  difficult  and  unpleasant  to 
whose  remaiiLs  have  for  some  years  unlearn  what  wc  have  been  taught  as 
pASt  attracted  general  attention,  and  probably  our  first  leavm  iu  natural 
nave  been  the  subject  of  frequent  jx)-  nistory,  that  scarcely  any  one  is  will- 
pular  description.  The  megatheriuni  ing  to  give  up  the  oitiheiai  and  con- 
and  mylodon,  the  glyptodon,  the  si-  ventional  term,  and  launch  at  once 
vatherium,  the  great  Iriflh  elk  (so  into  the  inveBtigation  that  can  alone 
calle<l)  the  groat  hyajna  and  bear  of  enlighten  iis  on  this  subject.  Still, 
the  caves,  Uie  huge  kangaroo,  and  we  are  boimd  to  inquire  whether 
wombat,  and  ti»  powerful  and  fierce  "species  or  forms,  recognised  by  their 
Maehairodtu,  all  these  existed  not  distinctive  characters  and  the  power 
h>ng  ago,  and  were  associateil  in  dis-  of  propagating  them,"  do  exist  in  na- 
tanit  parts  of  the  worUl,  not  only  with  ture— that  is,  whether  the  limits  of 
man  ont  with  nmnerous  quadrupeils  variety  under  changing  external  cir- 
still  existing,  and  still  the  cominoii  cumstances,  :ire  sntticiently  known 
and  abundant  animals  of  the  cotin-  and  conHiHcred  when  we  asfsert  that 
tries  in  which  they  live.   The  liortje  characters  are  distinctive,  and  whe- 
aad  asa,  and  a  third  species  of  equus,  ther  the  power  of  proi)agating  dis- 
Intennediate  in  size,  were  jMrobabiy  tinctive  cnamcters  is  not  comnined 
the  X'^cigenitors  of  those  we  employ,  with  a  hirire  power  of  modifying  the 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bovine  distinetion  iu  the  ofispring. 
aiiima]&  In  other  cases,  although  It  is  tothi8ira|»(ntant  question  that 
certain  large  and  obtrusive  kinds  are  Mr.  Darwin  has  directed  his  atten- 
destroved,  the  smaller  kinds  sur\'ivcd  tion,  and  in  this  ho  is  decidedly  at 
and  stiii  remain.   In  all  these  cases,  issue  with  Prufegsor  Owen.  We  have 
with  extinct  as  with  existing  mam-  not  space  to  give  even  an  outline  Of 
nialia,  particular  forms  were  assigned  the  argument  on  either  side,  but  onr 
tn  particidar  provinces,  and  the  same  readers  may  be  interested  in  observing 
forms  were  restricted  to  the  same  the  mode  in  which  it  all'ects  the  great 
provinces  at  a  former  geological  ])e-  Palseontologiail  inquiry, 
riud  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,"  Mr.  Darwin,  believmg  that  there 
but  tlii^  peri'id  in  regard  to  the  ani-  are  individual  ditt'  r^MK  es  in  all  or- 
ma Is  ill  queritiou  was  a  comparatively  ganic  beings,  capable  of  being  re- 
recent  one.                         "'  peated  with  more  or  less  modification 
We  have  now  completed  a  very  m  offs^wing,  believes  that  the  condi- 
brief  descriptive  .sketch  of  the  great  tions  of  existence,  whatever  they  may 
series  of  remains  ot  animal  life  which  be,  determine  the  direction  of  change 
form  the  basis  of  palaoontological  by  being  always  more  favourable  to 
science,  and  thou;>h  necessarily  very  some  modifications  than  they  can  Ije 
ini|H'rfect,  Me  believe  such  an  outline  toothers.  Under  these  circumstances, 
may  be  found  convenient  to  the  geo-  if  the  conditions,  whatever  they  be, 
logical  aa  well  to  the  general  reader,  are  used  by  one  individual  of  a  family 
Of  course,  in  avoidiuj.;  technical  Ian-  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  the  rest, 
giiagc  and  mere  figures,  we  iiave  left  tliat  one  will  live  and  flourish  while 
ont  much  that  would  be  essential  iu  the  otlicrs  will  starve  or  be  killed: 
a  treatise ;  but  something  of  the  order  that  one  it  is  believed  will  also,  in  all 
of  nature  will  have  been  seen,  and  prolmbility,  jKjrpctnato  it.s  ])eculiari- 
somethiug  of  that  foundation  of  fact  ties  whatever  they  are,  to  mme  of  its 
and  superstructure  of  generalization,  offspring,  those  of  whom  ahso  will  be 
that  together  construct  the  science.  preserve!  who  retain  the  favourable 
Of  all  the  direct  and  unmistakable  ciiaraeterj?  while  the  rest  will  be  lost, 
deductions  from  the  facts,  the  first  un-  and  so  on  until  a  permanent  variety 
questionably  seem  to  be  the  appsu'cnt  adapted  to  existing  condition  is  pro- 
■accessive  extinction  of  old  specieSy  duced. 

find  the  substitution  of  new  ones  in  But  if  the  circumstance's  change, 

their  place.  then  some  other  corresponding  modi- 

To  the  philoaophical  naturalist,  it  fication  of  the  organism  is  produced 

thus  becomes  an  inquiry,  how  far  and  a  new  variety  i.s  obtained,  and  so 

species  are  to  be  regarded  as  fixed  and  on  continually.    Thert?  is  no  perraan- 

definite,  and  what  in  fact  is  to  be  un-  encc  in  conditions,  and  therefore 

derstood  by  the  term,  aa  expressing  a  there  is  no  necessary  permanence  in 

liMJt  in  natnie.  speciea,  bat  conditiona  and  also  qtedea 
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may  rcmiun  unalteredfioraloDg  poiodi 
There  Is  oorrclatiou  in  a  Teiy  import- 
ant sense,  and  every  dianire  aots 
upon  every  individual  lu  tliw  view 
the  extinction  of  species  !b  merely 
another  mode  of  exj)r^ing  that  the 
mntiKil  relations  of  iiiorgani*'  matter, 
projimcd  hy  those  physioul  changes 
constantly  going  on,  produce  at  the 
same  time  oorreBpoodinjgr  modifica- 
tions in  organic  life.  This  we  nnder- 
stand  to  be  the  meaning  and  bearing 
<»f  Hr.  Darwin*8  law  of  natural  aelec- 
tion,  and  in  this  sense  we  understand 
and  accept  his  argument 

We  are  quite  wilUng  to  accept 
the  conohidins  remarks  of  Professor 
Owen's  ezodlent  work,  still  under- 
Btmitlini;  the  unity  of  creation  to  be 
one  ol  the  greatest  and  most  es.«eutial 
points  oommanicated  to  us  by  the 
study  of  natural  science.  The  author 
says,  concerning  the  investigations  of 
Palaeontology,  that  we  ^lin  by  them 
a  knowledge  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  world  do  not  succeed  each  other 
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with  the  mecfaamctl  samenett  ifttri- 

buted  to  them  in  the  cycles  of  the 
Epicurean  philosoyjhy,  for  we  are  able 
to  demonstrate  that  the  diiferent 
<  pochs  of  the  earth  were  attended 
with  corresponding  changes  of  organic 
8tm(  tnrr,  and  that  in  all  these  in- 
stances of  change,  the  organs  still 
illustrating  the  unchanging  ftmda- 
mental  tyijes,  were,  as  far  as  we  could 
comprehend  their  use,  exactly  those 
best  suited  to  Uie  functions  of  the 
being.  Hence,  we  not  only  show  in- 
telligence evoking  means  adapted  to 
the  end,  but  at  successive  times  and 
periods  producing  a  change  of  me- 
chanism ada|)ted  to  a  change  in  ex* 
tcmal  conditions.  Thus  the  highest 
generalizations  in  the  '^-  icnce  of  or- 
ganic bodies,  like  the  iSewtoulan  law 
of  univeraal  matter,  lead  to  the  un- 
c<iuivocal  conviction  of  a  peat  First 
(*niise,  which  is  certainly  nut  me- 
chanical 
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Before  we  turn  from  the  working 
men  of  Flanders,  it  will  Ije  well  to 
glance  at  the  laws  which  govern  the 

relations  between  employers  and 
children  in  France.  The  French 
workman's  child  isljom— ae>the  chihl- 
ren  of  tdl  men  not  blessed  with  riehefi 
arc  bom — to  labour.  The  French 
workin;!n'''  child  either  enters  into  an 
appreuticcsliin,  or  is  turned  into  a 
mill  or  manufactoiy.  But  in  either 
case  he  U  iH'ttt-r  cuied  for,  a-^  a  rule, 
let  us  declare  in  all  huniility,  than  tlie 
little  English  workmen  arc  cared  for. 
There  is  a  deep  parental  sentiment 
among  the  Frdcm  ]«M»ple  that  hius 
sometning  romantic  in  it.  Children 
partake  of  all  their  pareutw'  moderate 
pleasures.  The  greatest  dandy  is  not 
ashamed  to  lead  his  tottering  bal*y 
along  the  broad  BoulevardK.  Work- 
men carry  tlicir  children  proudly 
upon  their  shoulders.  Children  are 
not  beaten  in  France  u.s  bnifally  as 
they  arc  beaten  in  Knglautl.  I'rench- 
men  be^ii'  themselves  with  a  tender 
chivalry  towards  the  young;  they 
hingh  and  pUy  with  them  in  public 
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gardens.  "Reverend  seijiiors  will  live 
"their  childhood  o'er  again"  with 
them,  for  a  time,  at  foot-ball,  under 
the  Tuileries*  chestnuts.  Their  mo- 
thers carry  them  to  churcli.  On  the 
eve  of  their  admission  to  a  factory,  or 
of  entering  upon  their  apprenticeship, 
many  of  them  are  led  to  the  altar  by 
their  mothers.  Foreifrners  in  France 
are  generally  iutonislied  to  see  the 
^racions  fiuuiliarity  which  marks  the 
intercourse  of  fathers  with  sons. 
This  familiarity  is  an  honour  to  the 
fatht  m.  It  is  the  result  of  their 
kindly  treatment  of  the  babes.  Eng- 
lish fathers  command  with  stem  aii- 
tliority,  tenjpcred  only  occasionally 
witii  a  moment's  famiUahty ;  French 
fathers  are  the  elder  brothers  of  their 
children.  The  national  chaActcr  of 
the  Frenchman  explains  this  difler- 
euce.  His  ^tarentalheartis  not  warmer 
than  that  of  the  Englishman ;  but  his 
manner  is  less  restrained,  and  his 
lilootl  is'  qnicker.  He  clasps  his  hands 
in  anguish  where  an  Englishman 
would  only  thoughtfullv  stroke  hk 
beaid  But  the  effect  d  Ennch  im* 
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|)etao3ity,  in  giving  outwanl  cxprca-  ing,  enslaying  "livref*'  The  Httlo 

sions  of  affoctioii  towards  c-hiMrt^n,  is  ffl!i)\v  must  trot  to  the  mayor  for  his 

one  of  its  naore  charming  effeet.s.    It  hook,  t'nr  which  liis  panMits,  or  a 

tempts  the  chiltl,  in  hours  of  danger.  lx?nevolcnt  municinai  council,  pay 

to  tarn  to  the  father  as  the  best  and  2^  Id  this  book,  his  age.  his  Ohns- 

kindest  friciul.  tian  and  surname,  his  birthplace,  liis 

But  it  was  not  powerful  enough  to  place  of  residence,  and  the  time  dur- 

guard  children  against  the  temptation  iug  which  he  has  attended  scfiool,  are 

set  before  their  fathers  un  to  1841,  to  inscribed.   It  is  the  first  chapter  of 

turn  the  1  il  nur  of  tlieir  little  hands  his  Itiography.    And  now  the  master 

to  account  iii  mills  and  manufactories,  makes  his  contribution  to  its  pages.  ^ 

Children  were  cruelly  overworked  in  Tlie  day  of  the  child's  entrance  in  the 

Pranoe — as  in  England— until  the  Go-  workshop  or  factory  is  duly  set  forth ; 

vcrnment,  yielding  to  the  voiee  of  h\\-  and  presently,  the  date  on  which  the 

manity,  declared  that  the  shameful  rhilci  quitted  his  employer,  is  added, 

spectacle  of  babe^i,  between  six  and  II  i^  patron  is  under  the  vigilant  eye 

eight  years  old,  working  from  four-  of  the  law.  Let  Monsieur  tlie  patron 

teen  to  fifteen  hours  daily,  should  no  fail  in  the  engagements  he  has  taken 

longer  shock  the  sight  of  Christian  towards  his  youn^  charge,  and  he  is 

men.  fined  for  cacn  oftence;  the  fines,  in 

And  now  chHdren  are  protected  various  cases,  and  applicable  to  one 
against  the  avarice  nf  crnidoycrs,  to  a  oti'eneo  cnmniitte(l  against  the  rights 
fair  extent.  A  child  may  not  be  ad-  of  one  or  more  children,  rangintr  from 
milted  into  a  uumuractory  until  it  fifteen  Irancs  to  five  hundred  lianes. 
has  completed  its  eighth  year;  and.  Then  follows  the  child's  apprentico- 
once  admitted,  it  remains  protected  ship  :  a  liard  time,  as  n  nile,  where  the 
by  special  laws,  till  it  has  compU  ted  first  fruits  of  acquire(l  skill  go  to  pay 
its  sixteenth  year.  Early  enuugh—at  for  the  acquirement  of  the  skilJ. 
eight  years  of  ag^to  snateh  the  child  Where  the  child's  parents  have  been 
from  the  playground  and  to  set  it  to  able  to  pay  a  ]>rcmium  to  the  master, 
work!  Tlie  law  declares  that  no  the  child  has  a  more  cheerful  ])ros- 
cliild  under  twelve  years  of  i^c  shall  pect.  The  fruit  that  sweetens  labour 
Work  morethaneighthoiindauy;  and  comes  in  rapidly,  and  the  young  la- 
that  l»etween  9  p.m.  and 5  a.m.  no  child  bourer  loams  to  love  his  work,  or  at 
under  thirteen  years  shall  be  set  to  worst,  to  sutler  its  irksomcness  cheer- 
work  under  any  pretext  whatever.  But  fully,  at  an  early  age.  To  teach  a 
the  little  worker  who  has  completed  youtn  to  love  work,  is  to  give  liim  the 
his  thirteenth  year,  may  be  worked  strongest  safeguard  against  evil -doing, 
after  9  o'clock  at  night  in  factories,  Then  he  does  wisely  who  strives  to 
when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  fires  up,  pay  something  to  his  boy's  master, 
or  will  re  urgent  repairs  are  going  for-  when  the  artieles  of  apprenticeship 
ward  This  is  ham;  and  the  only  con-  are  signed.  Tlie  boy  cannot  taste  of 
diiions  which  temper  the  rigour  are,  the  fruits  of  labour  too  speedily, 
that  the  youn^  worker's  two  night  Apprenticeship  in  France  is  mpidly 
honrscount,  by  law,  for  three;  hiseight  andcneaply  tuscomplished.  The  parent 
hours,  for  twelve.  Again,  children  applies  to  the  secretary  of  the  local 
cannot  be  sent  to  work  on  Sundays  prud'hommes,  to  the  clerk  to  the  jus- 
orfStcdays.  Somuchfortheprotec-  ticeof  thepeac^.ortoanotary.  These 
tion  of  Fronch  children  at  work.  Let  three  authorities  have  equal  power 
US  now  irlancc  at  their  education.  to  draw  up  articles  of  apprenticeship, 

Parents  must  prove  that  children  and  their  honorarium  is  two  fmncs, 

sent  to  work  under  twelve  years  of  to  which  modest  sum  one  franc  for 

age,  attend  a  public  or  a  private  school;  rcgbtry  must  be  added.  The  articles 

but  their  twelve  5''ear8  nui  out  they  cost,  then,  just  half  a-crown.  These 

are  exempt  from  forced  attendance,  articles  are  often  extremely  explicit 

on  producing  a  certificate  from  the  and  searching.   Not  only  is  the  trade 

mayor  of  their  locality,  declaring  that  to  be  taught  careftilly  described ;  but, 

they  have  received  "primary  in strue-  when  the  apprentice  is  to  live  with 

tion."   All  these  points  apj[>ear  uj>on  his  master,  there  arc  stipulations  as 

the  little  book  which  the  working-  to  food  and  lodging.   By  the  law  of 

child,  hke  %he  working-man.  muit  France  a  master  is  compelled  to  keep 

bear  in  fWuioe-Hhat  eternal^  harass-  a  sick  apprentice  in  his  house  eight 

a* 
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days ;  but  the  cost  of  medical  attend-  There  is  another  notable  proviaion  of 

aace  belougs  to  the  invalid.  the  French  apprenticeship  laws.  Ar- 

The  law  will  not  allow  (sttDB  in  very  tides  of  apprentioeahip  may  be  can- 

Bpcciiil  cases)  men  who  have  suffered  celled  by  either  party  any  time  with- 

penal  punishment.,  or  who  have  corn-  in  tw(>  months  after  sii^niature  ;  and 

mitted  commercial  frauds,  to  take  neither  party     cniitled  to  compen- 

appnmtices.     It  is,  indeed,  sation,  unless  such  compensation  has 

severe  witli  the  masters  of  ay»pren-  been  specially  a«;reed  upon.    This  in - 

tices.    The  masters  uuist  wat<-h  over  terval  is  given,  tliat  the  parties  may 

the  good  conduct  of  their  charge ;  liuve  au  opuurtuuity  of  studying  eaeli 

they  must  not  employ  him  in  any  other:  ana  it  is  wisely  given,  that 

labour  that  is  not  in  direct  connexion  miLstcr  and  man,  who  are  to  pass 

with  the  trade  he  is  learning ;  and  years  together,  may  learn  whether 

they  are  forbidden  to  overtax  his  there  is  a  probability  of  their  living 

strength.   If  he  be  under  fonrteen  inhaimonr. 

years  of  age,  he  must  not  labour  more  T/?t  us  dance  nt  1 1  j  e  French  appren- 

than  ten  hours ;  beyond  this  a^jo  tice  who  has  compietod  his  time ;  for 

twelve  hours'  labour  may  be  imposed  in  reviewing  the  conditions  under 

upon  him.  Tl\e  apprentice  who  has  which  the  work-a^av  world  of  France 

not  accomplished  liLs  sixteenth  year,  revolves,  a  fair  an<i  full  statement 

cannot  be  niade^  to  do  night  work,  of  the  conditions  wldch  are  attached 

On  Sundays  he  is  free  as  on  all  le^ral  to  apprenticeship  become  important 

fete  days.   On  these  days  he  nu^oe  groundwork.  Happily,  in  these  daySt 

asked  to  set  the  workshop  iii  order;  bowmen  work  lias  become  a  ques- 

but  this  work  muat  be  accompiiahed  tion  of  interest  among  all  classes ;  and 

before  10  o*clock,  a.bc  If,  when  he  we  are  encouraged  in  this  endeavour 

joins  his  master,  he  can  neither  read,  to  set  forth  some  of  the  economies  of 

write,  nor  understand  the  simple  rules  French  industry  by  this  knowlwlge. 

of  arithmetic,  his  master  is  compelled  What  we  have  to  tell  may  be  of  use 

to  allow  him  onportunitieB  foriiuitniO'  to  Soda!  Science  Congresses,  and  kin- 

tion  in  these  element&  Then,  when  dred  societies.     These  brave  r  n 

the  term  of  the  apprenticeship  is  at  gresses  want  to  know  how  black  and 

an  end,  the  apprentice  is  Ijound  to  loggv  alleys  may  be  cleansed :  how 

inake  fgood  to  nis  master  all  time  lost  yonder  cobbler  may  I  »e  dragged  frcm 

during  illnesses  which  have  exceeded  that  unwholesome  cellar :  liow  tiial 

fifteen  days;  also  all  absences,  even  laughing,  painted  face,  with  ita  brazen 

when  these  have  been  permitted  by  look,  may  be  softened,  and  won  back 

the  master.  to  a  quiet  fireside  :  how  yonder 

The  law  enables  the  parties  to  an  urchin  may  be  made  a  useful  citizen, 

apprenticeship  to  break  the  articles —  Tt  may  l>e  of  use  to  them,  also,  to  learn 

ir  either  suffer  penal  punishment—or  how  French  laws  atleet  French  indus- 

if  the  master  be  proved  to  have  ha-  try. 

bitually  misconducted  himself  to-  The  apprentice  must  obtain  from 

wards  his  apprentice.    Another  pro-  his  master,  in  France,  a  f<»rmMl  de- 

visiou  of  the  French  law  breaks  tho  claration  that  the  articles  have  been 

apprenticeship  of  a  ^oung  girl,  when  complied  with.   Iliis  dedaiation  is 

the  master  loses  his  wife,  or  that  absolutely  indispensable  to  the yoimg 

female  member  of  his  family  who  journeyman.    Without  it  he  cannot 

conducted  his  household.   The  girl  s  obtain  the  pohoe  livretf  which  he  will 

natural  prf)tector  being  withdrawn,  haye  to  cany  henoefbrth :  without  it 

she  is  not  left  in  a  state  of  dangerous  no  master  will  dare  to  employ  him, 

isolation  from  her  own  sex.    The  since,  should  he  still  owe  work  umler 

French  law  keeiw  the  master  on  his  his  apprenticeship,  his  new  master 

guard.  When  his  example  is  an  im-  will  be  bound  to  pay  the  value  of  it 

moral  one ;  when  he  gives  way  to  On  the  other  hand,  the  master  who 

drinking  or  swearing,  his  apprentice  comi)els  liis  n]  i]^rentice  to  remain  with 

may  demand  that  his  articles  shall  be  him  alLcr  all  the  articles  of  the  ap- 

broken.  The  marter  is  also  i>rot<ected.  prenticeshi])  have  been  fulfilled,  wfll 

Should  the  apprentice  fall  so  ill  as  to  Decompellnl  to  nay  him  damages  for 

make  the  further  purauit  of  his  trade  having  unlawlully  detained  liim,  and 

impossibly  the  master  may  return  the  prud'honunes  will  Mive  him  his 

him  to  hu  paieats  or  guardian&  dischaiga  We  nfiBr  aL  Andiganno 
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(who  declares  that  the  apprentice 
who  is  wrongfully  detained  may  claim 
the  value  of  every  day  s  work  thrice 
told)  to  Judge  Mollot's  **Code  de 
L'Ouvriery  The  law  to  which  M. 
Audi^anne  refers  was  that  of  tlie 
year  XI.  of  the  Republic,  which  the 
reoent  apprenticeship  law  has  set 
aside.  B<)th  master  and  apprentice, 
then,  are  interested  in  temimatiug  an 
apprenticeship,  openly  and  fairly,  ac- 
cording to  the  law.  But  there  are 
many  quarrels  among  masters  and 
apprentices  in  France:  and  tlicse 
are  settled  by  the  prud'hommes  of 
the  district ;  and  even  in  thosedisbritets 
wh'Tc  there  are  no  pnid'hommes, 
masters  and  apprentices  generally 
turn  to  the  nearest  prud'hommes  to 
beg  their  friendly  mediation.  Bob  a 
very  simple  recourse  to  a  police  office 
can  be  had,  when  a  master  has  ob- 
tained an  apprentice  under  false  pre- 
tenr-es,  or  illegally.  Thiia,  shoold  a 
K-iclielor  or  widower  take  young  girls 
as  apprentices  (this  being  contrary  to 
law),  he  may  be  fined  from  five  to  fif- 
teen francs,  or,  in  default,  be  impri- 
soned from  one  to  five  days.  Tlie  ap- 
prentice, in  his  turn,  is  kept  to  hia 
bargain  by  the  prud'hommes.  They 
protect  his  rights,  but  they  rigorously 
punish — even  corporally —li is  crrnr>«. 
They  will  even  (in  Paris  at  least;  elect 
one  from  their  body  to  watch  and 
protect  an  apprentice  (whose  master 
they  have  rea-nn  to  ^^uspect) through- 
out his  apprenticeship. 
This  protection  is  often  needed : 

•*  Tliink,"  writes  M.  Ilippolyte  Vio- 
Icau.  in  his  charming  aUdresse*  to  his 
fUloW'Worktnen,  "think  of  a  child, 
only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  sud- 
deolj  transported  from  the  bosom  of  a 
Christian  family,  to  a  worltshopj  where 
he  will  find  tlu'  most  shameless  licence, 
instead  of  liis  mother's  gentle  language! 
fie  must  hare  ooonge,  and  enough,  to 
rcsijtthe  allurementof  evil  example  :  to 
reply  by  a  disdainful  silence  to  the  base 
sarcasms  that  will  be  pointed  at  him. 
In  the  workshop  to  which  I  refer,  inipi- 
cmi  boastings  and  low  ideas  were  not  the 
only  degrading  InflQenees  at  work :  re. 
CouTfie  w:i8  hud,  from  time  to  time,  to 
those  foul  romance  that,  I  believe,  are 
writteo  with  tin  nod  of  tewera.  We, 
the  innocent  children,  fresli  from  home, 
were  asked  ovur  opinion  on  tliese  horrors ; 
Mid  the  Mood  mounted  to  our  cheeks. 
Chief  amonp:  these  men  was  an  old 
workman  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  licentious  wit.  His  longs  falfeeted 


the  workshop.  His  fetid  words  heralded" 
his  arrival  in  the  morning.  Lot  me  ask 
myself,  what  lias  become  of  tliose  three 
or  lour  children  who  were  my  compan* 
ions,  for  a  time,  in  this  pandemonium. 
.  .  .  .  On  all  sides,  however,  per- 
fidious solicitations  encompass  t))e  young 
man.  '  Tut !  you're  not  a  nian  !'  is  the 
taunt  before  which  the  youth  ealcriog 
life,  recoils.  Shoulders  are  shrugged,  - 
and  the  sneering  laugh  goes  round. 
And  boys  who  have  not  strength  to  bear 
this  unjust  contempt,  talu  refuge  from 
it  by  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  revilors.  Poor  boy,  so  fallen !  the 
lessons  of  home  fade :  and  he  no  longer 
looks  brightly  into  his  mother's  face.** 

The  law  docs  well  in  endeavouring 
to  counteract  influences  as  sinister  as 
these.  The  apf>oiutcd  prud'homme 
has  good  woikto  do  near  the  friendless 
apprentice,  suddenly  thrust  among 
licentious  and  unbelieving  journey- 
men. 

The  French  apprenticeship  law 

stands  in  stmngc  contrast  to  that  of 
England  Half-a-crown  includes  no- 
tary's fee  and  re^^istration  among  ouif 
neighbours :  but  m  England  the  mere 
stamp,  when  no  premium  is  to  be  paid, 
costs  this  sum.  Let  there  be  a  de- 
mand for  a  premium— even  of  £\o~ 
and  the  Etagliah  government  demands 
i'l :  if  the  premium  exceed  ie3(),  andbo 
under  ilOU,  the  stamp  office  must  have 
^2 ;  and  sd  on^  in  proportion.  In 
England,  the  stamp  which  makes  a 
boy  an  attorney's  clerk,  costs  .£80 ! 
The  law  takes  care  of  its  stamp 
money ;  gives  the  master  strong 
legal  rights  over  his  a^iprentice;  al- 
l«)ws  him  to  exact  seeurities  from  his 
apprentice's  friends ;  and  furthermore, 
permits  the  man  to  bc«t  the  efaOd 

in  moderation."  The  English  mas- 
ter has  a  dnn^'erous  power,  indeed, 
over  his  apprentice.  The  law  does 
not  restrict  the  child's  hours  of  la- 
bour ;  ncitluT  (Iocs  it  provide  time  for 
the  acquirement  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing. In  Fiance,  a  single  man,  or  wi- 
dower, may  not  take  voung  girls  as 
apprehtices  ;  but  England  offers  no 
resistance  to  this  contract— she  is  con- 
cerned only  about  her  stamps. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  French 
child  has  an  advantage  at  the  outset^ 
over  the  EngUsh  child.  Education 
must  precede  or  accompany  work  in 
France;  whereas  in  England,  hapless 
little  creatures  may  he  handed  over 
to  taskmasters  as  ignorant  as  when 
they  were  bom.    This  contrast  is 
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proof  of  the  statemcut  we  ventured  to 
make  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter. 

We  have  lived,  it  k  true,  tar  be- 
yond Mrs.  Bn>wnrkrf?'8  days.  Out- 
rages upon  apprentices  are  not  fre- 
quent in  £n;;land:  still,  whfleweare 
on  the  autyeet  of  the  treatment  of 
apprentices  in  tlie  two  countries,  it 
may  not  be  inopportune  to  point  out 
the  bad  influence  of  a  law  which  per- 
mits  a  master  to  chastise,  even  moder- 
ately, an  api)rentice.  Tlie  appren- 
tice, if  very  bavugely  ill-treated,  has 
hit  remedy  hefore  a  justioe  of  tiie 
jKMice ;  but  cliiklren  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  law,  and  will  .sulfer 
until  neighbours  remark  their  suil'er- 
ings  and  encourage  them  to  use  their 
rights. 

It  is  true  that  the  French  appren- 
tice may  incur  corporal  punishment ; 
but  tihen  the  law  odmly,  and  before 
the  instruments  of  the  law,  inflicts  it. 
There  are  tender  protet-tors  provided 
for  him  when  nature  has  failed  him. 
He  may  not  be  robbed  of  his  holi- 
days :  his  strength  may  not  be  over- 
taxed :  he  may  not  be  kcnt  at  work  at 
night  But  let  the  English  master's 
example  be  an  evil  one,  la  his  appren- 
tice freel 

Now,  last  autumn  shone  upon  a 
conffregation  of  men,  at  Bradfurd,  who 
fairiy  represented  the  mild,  the  mer- 
ciful, the  Christian  spirit  of  the  time, 
as  manifested,  day  by  dav,  throu^^hoiit 
the  United  Kingdom,  'fhe  Natinnul 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  So- 
cial ScioTice  is  a  Lrathorin^  of  distin- 
L'uished  men,  who  have  devoted  much 
time  and  considerable  talent  to  ques- 
tions affecting  the  well-being  of  the 
I)oor,  the  helplcs-'^,  the  lowly,  the 
criminal.  Valiantly  to  say  that  the 
dire  evils  which  oppress  the  social 
body  spring  from  tnii  social  body; 
that  the  ulcers  and  sores  that  burst 
upon  the  body's  surface  rise  1  rom  its 
inward  corruptions,  is  to  speak  ti-uth 
counigeously.  "We  fancy,"  wrote 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  "  that  all  our 
afflictions  are  sent  us  directly  from 
above ;  sometimes  we  think  it  m  piety 
and  contrition,  but  oftener  in  morose- 
ness  nvid  discontent.  It  would  be 
well,  however,  if  we  attempted  to 
traoe  the  canees  of  them ;  we  ahould 
probably  find  their  origin  in  aome 
region  of  the  heart  wliirli  we  never 
had  well  explored,  or  in  wiiich  we  had 
secretly  deposited  onr  worst  indulg- 
ences. The  donds  that  mteroept  the 
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heavens  from  us,  come  not  from  the 
heaYens.  but  from  the  earth."  In 

foul  ana  murky  vai tours  they  rise: 

from  common  lodging-house  and 
fence,  and  padding  ken  and  Dcun^ 
gaff ;  from  behindiron prison  aoors; 
from  convict's  sweat  and  reeking  bccr- 
shops;  from  hospital  wards  and 
through  the  gratings  of  dusky  huUu: 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  honest  ana 
dishonest  poor;  of  helpless  children 
and  weoi>ing  mothers.  In  sad,  sable, 
heavy  clouds  it  rises,  this  awful  cloud 
of  human  aflBietion,  under  which  we 
must  fain  bend  our  heads  humbly. 
Ay,  u]>  from  the  strife  of  earth  roll 
the  dense  vapours  that  obscure  the 
sweet  light  of -heaven.  Vmm  our 
blind  and  liot  activity :  from  the 
murky  cells  where  avarice  hoarila 
treasures  that  would  feed  the  faint- 
ing ;  from  scramblers  after  that  dead- 
ly apple  of  Eden  which  we  have  cut 
up  into  slices  of  golden  i>i])pin,  and 
stiimjHnl  with  royal  arms  and  royal 
head ;  from  fiery  words  of  anger,  and 
the  fallen  jaws  of  men  dying,  worsted 
in  the  tremendous  battle  of  life ! 

There  have  been  men  who  have 
put  aside  the  comforteble  logic  which 
leaves  the  mind  easy  to  eiyoy  all  the 
^'fMxl  the  gods  have  i)rovideil,  and  who 
have  courageously  spoken  their  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  acrosade  against 
<le;;rading  vices,  and  brutal  and  re- 
vengeful punishments.  Mild  faces 
have  beamed  suddenly  at  dungeon 
doors ;  sweet  and  sympathetic  voices 
have  drowned  the  gniff  utterances  of 
the  gaoler.  Just  faint  edges  of  a  sil- 
ver lining  have,  hereupon,  ai)i)eared 
about  the  heavy  doud  of  sin  and  sor- 
row that  hani^s  over  the  head  of  ac- 
tive human  creatures.  The  bragging 
of  the  lesser  sinner  lung  kept  the 
doud  unbroken  over  the  races  of 
mnn.  The  business  of  that  vast  t  lioory 
of  lords  and  commoners  and  med  lanics, 
assembled  at  Bradford  in  autumn  latst. 
was,  then,  of  happy  omen.  This  crowa 
will  meet  again  and  iyj;i\\n  ;  and  it  ia 
to  them  that  we  submit  our  prayer, 
that  this  permitted  Hogging  of  appren- 
tices and  schoolboys  may  Mie-orausd- 
cred,  Wc  submit  to  them,  moreover, 
the  Idnd,  parental  laws  by  which  the 
French  diield  helpless  orphans  com- 
mitted to  the  teacming  of  artiflcers. 

And  we  ])ass  on  to  view  our  neigh- 
bours at  work— their  apprenticeship 
l)ast 

Let  US  turn  from  quaint  lille^  to 
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other  towns  which  may  be  incluikcl 
in  the  industriai  circle  of  Flandeiu 
At  Odaii,  for  inataiice^  manufiictttreB 

are  carried  on,  on  a  smaller  ucale  than 
at  Lille,  There  are  benefit  swipties 
here,  aud  a  oommon  spirit  of  jeidouBy 
towards  masfeexB  ensts  among  the 

operatives ;  but  even  in  the  throes  of 
the  last  Revolution  the  working  popu- 
lation of  this  place  docs  not  appear  to 
ham  been  seued  with  socialist  hallii> 

cinations.  The  men  appear  to  be 
heav}'  and  little  educated,  although 
not  6o  tUorougidy  inert  and  deu^e  as 
the  artisans  of  Amiens«  where,  accoid- 

ing  to  M.  Auclii^auiif,  la1»uur  couc-itils 
itself  merely  about  a  rise  in  wages, 
and  concerns  itsdf  in  this  ouiyin  a 
Uiad  and  blundering  way.  These 
Amiens  artisans  had  not  even  a  mu- 
tual benefit  society  before  the  year 
1S51.  Let  Puriti  be  iu  a  istate  of  agi- 
tfttaon.  and  Amiens  will  be  tronUed ; 
but  the  artisans  will  have  one  ob- 
ject, and  one  only,  in  view.  They 
are  ai>  distinct  from  the  yay  and  so- 
ciable Lillois  as  they  can  well  be. 
The  artisans  of  St.  Quentin  and  Sedan 
are  also  men  who  arc  not  apt  in  the 
formation  of  benefit  societies  or  social 
clubf^.  Here  are  no  singing  parties :  no 
]>io-nic  clubs.  Everyman  stands  alone: 
bears  his  own  misfortunes  unaided, 
and  eigoys  his  pleasures  unshared. 
He  lives  upon  his  salary  when  trade 
irf  brisk,  and  on  ]>uT)]ic  charity  when 
work  fails.  He  drinks ;  he  repairs  to 
the  cabaret  to  buy  wine  or  orandy. 
Drunkenness  ia  the  dominant  vice. 
Much  Ijoer  is  drunk,  for  wine  is  dear, 
and  the  popular  spirit  is  bad.  The 
men  aie  **  wrapped  and  thoroughly 
lapped"  In  the  efle<  t.H  of  Iseavy  beer 
•  »r  n lost  noxious  brandy  '  a  antly  that 
|K)^bly  rocals  to  the  connoisseur  the 


Bimre*'  of  tlie  Paris  ehilfonnifir. 

St  Qi£»itin  Is  encompassed  by  ch^tn- 
ill 'J  yet  the  artisan  rarely  treads 

Uicm.  The  wine-shop  absorbs  the 
greater  part  of  Ms  wages :  the  rest 
IS  an  old  storv ;  rags  and  famine  for 
wife  and  children ;  a  fireless  stove, 
and  olfimriog  b^fging  the  bread  of 
wUdi  tneir  tUm^n  low  Inst  has 
robbed  thein.  Unlike  the  working 
population  of  .-Vmiens  the  nrtinans  of 
fc>L  (Quentin  are  profoundly  mditferent 
to  politieal  events.  Let  them  have 
their  bnuidy,  and  revolutions  may  be 
acoompliHhed  without  disturbingtheir 
sottish  re|)ose.  We  are  reminded  that 


thcv  were  tranquil  throughout  1848, 
without  a  soldier  being  present  to 
OTCivwe  than. 
St  Quentin  is  a  great  commercial 

rather  than  a  great  manufacturing 
town.  The  merchants  transact  a 
yast  business  in  cambrics  and  lawns^ 
and  stand  aloof  irom  the  artisana. 

These  (le;U  in  the  articles  manu- 
factured, as  Manchester  deals  in  Uio 
cottons  of  Preston  and  o^er  ma- 
nufacturing towns.  A  few  am(Hig 
the  St  Quentin  merchants  have  en- 
deavoured to  rescue  the  artisans 
from  their  dninkeu,  ignorant  con- 
dition ;  but  the  results  of  their  exer- 
tions have  not  been  great  There  is 
a  jealousy  of  religions  influence  in 
this  distnct  The  domination  the 
priest  is  feared.  A  Societe  de  la 
Provid' nee  liaa  worked  to  give  poor 
artisan  iainilics  decent  sleepinff  ac- 
commodation ;  but  it  has  made  uttle 
progress.  Five  or  six  human  beings 
may  still  be  seen,  !ierealx)Uts,  in  ono 
bed.  Tiic  l>eHt  thing  done  as  yet 
has  been  to  idiot  the  unused  com- 
munal lands,  in  plots,  to  the  artisans. 
This  idea  h;us  had  the  hapjMest  re- 
sults. Tlierc  are  between  four  and 
five  hundred  of  these  artisan's  gar- 
dens, whicli  are  cultivated  often  on  the 
St  Monday,  when  the  cultivator, 
were  he  denrived  of  this  pleasant  and 
profitable  kbour,  would  oe  besotting 
himself  in  a  cabaret. 

If  we  pass  from  St  Quentin  to 
Sedan  we  find  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory state  of  things.  A  dnmken  man 
i.«,  in  this  city,  a  phcnomennn.  Tho 
Sedan  aitisans  have  a  x)as6ion  for 
that  which  tiio  St.  Quentin  artismis 
avoid.  The  old  fortifications  of  Se- 
dan are  covered  witli  litHf^  work- 
men's gardens  (like  tho^e  which  tho 
Spitalnelds  weaTers  caltirate  in  the 
far  east  of  London).  In  these  little 
gardens,  let  at  from  ten  francs  to 
fifteen  Irancs  per  annum,  thev  may 
be  seen  dining  with  their  fenmies  in 
the  open  air,  any  fine  Sundays.  The^ 
have  been  to  morning  mass,  and  their 
children  are  with  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Doetrinei  The  Sedan  work- 
man, then,  is  a  serious,  quiet,  man, 
by  no  means  an  ascetic,  and  by  no 
meaiui  a  disciple  of  Voltaire.  Ue  is 
a  loTor  of  order;  but  he  will  not  bear 
oppression.  lie  ha.s  guarded  a  manu- 
facturer agiiinst  the  unjust  violence  of 
the  nu)b ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
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become  a  member  of  a  society  or  to  establish  the  famous  Labour  Par- 

tndes  union,  and  has  dreamed  of  liament,  at  the  Luxembourg,  under 

associated  labour  gatherinff  the  frnite  tbe  prendeney  of  Louie  Blase :  and 

of  both  labour  and  capital.   He  has  the  viee-iiresulency  of  M.  Albert, 

copied  the //f/w/7/?f/c' achemo  of  Lille  workman.    To  tliis  ])iirliiinient  wont 

inniB  Grocers'  Societv :  and  he  lias  in-  solemn  deputies  in  blouses.   On  tbe 

caned  the  jealooaj  of  tne  local  autho-  let  of  Ifarch— no  hter--WQifaiiieii,  in 

rities  as  the  Lillois  incurred  it.   The  their  working  clothes,  were  sitting  in 

police  will  not  Ixilievc  that  workmen  the  velvet  chairs,  that  loss  than  a 

can  combine  to  procure  cheap  provi-  fortnight  before  had  beenuressed  by 

eions,  without  plotting  the  oyerthroKr  Louns  Philipi>e's  peersL  Tne  bearins 

of  the  government  over  the  counter,  of  the  new  parliament  was  ealm  ana 

We  are  told  that  the  working  popula-  dignified.    They   attacked  patent 

tion  of  Flanders  did  not  lean,  in  184^,  abuses — asL  fur  instance,  the  sweating 

andfrom  that  time  to  1851,  totheasBO-  mtem.  l^er  admitted  masten  to 

ciative  princi  ple ;  but  the  examt)Ie  of  deliberate  with  them.  If  they  were  led 

Lille  contradicts  this  assertion.    Let  into  excesses  later — political  events, 

us  rather,  in  tbe  interest  of  truth,  de-  and.  the  disastrous  results  of  the  na- 

dare,  that  the  wotlemen'e  haniueee  tional  woifohop  system  (that,  ae- 

asaoaations  were  nut  down  by  the  cording  to  "M.  Andrd  Oochut  was 

strong  arm  of  tlio  law,  as  soon  as  a  feedint:  4(m),(mm)  persons  in  the  neigh- 

Bouapartist  regime  wiis  established,  bourhood  of  Paris  alone,  at  one  time) 

These  associations  having  been  dis-  — excuse  them, 

persed,  party  w  riters  boldly  declared  But  M.  Andiganne  is  wrong  when 

that  W(trkm'  n  ff'lt  that  "human  in-  he  declares  tliat  the  associative  prin- 

dividualitv  was  uatimil  and  uncon-  ciple  was  willingly  thrown  Uiside  by 

querable.    We  are  now  assured  bv  French  woikraen,  in  exchange  for 

government  pens,  that  the  Flemisii  Bonapartism.    Political  events  bore 

working  population  of  France  have  down  the  Luxembourg  Parliament, 

been  content  to  exchange  Bonapart-  The  brigadiers  who  governed  the  vast 

ism  for  socialism.  indnstnal  armies  of  the  national 

Tlic  story  of  the  sudden  spread  of  workBhop.=<,  carried  these  armies  into  . 
sociali.siii  in  France,  after  the  Kevo-  ttio  turmoil  of  jjolitics,  and  led  them 
lutiou  of  February,  1848,  is  a  curious  from  the  calm  consideration  of  their 
one.  It  is  the  natural  sequence  of  soinal  condition  and  their  just  rights 
St.  Simonian  dreams  of  18:i<».  Thoro  as  workmen.  The  labour  delegates 
wore  associations  of  workmen  in  of  the  Luxcnil>ourg.  then,  never  had 
France,  who  clubbed  together  to  buy  an  opportunity  of  setting  forth  their 
pnmsions  cheap ;  or  associated  them-  oonvictions.  The  assodationB  of  work- 
selves  for  lal»»ur  in  (  ommon,  backed  men,  to  wiiich  the  year  1S48  gave  birth 
bv  a  subscribed  cjijiital,  long  before  in  France,  spning  naturally  from  the 
Louis  Blanc's  Organization  of  L»i-  ideas  of  the  people.  Tlie  l>ehef  that 
hour  irade  its  appearance.  So  far  workmen,  banded  together,  might 
back  as  is  iO,  a  Slioo  and  BootmakeiV  have  their  own  workshops  and  eiyoy 
Association  was  in  existence  in  Paris,  all  the  profits  of  lalx>ur,  by  subscrib- 
It  had  a  workshop  fur  its  members ;  iug  the  capital  necessary  to  labour, 
the  profits  of  members'  labour  wer^  was  one  that  trtok  a  firm  hold  of  the 
divi(led  in  the  jiroportion  of  two-  people,  and  dominated  them  even 
thirds  among  the  members,  and  one-  when  they  stood  upon  the  crown  of 
third  to  the  reserve  fund.  This  f  und  the  bloody  barricades  of  June.  Beat- 
gave  help  to  the  unemployed,  the  sick,  en  from  the  Luxembourg  in  May* — 
and  the  aged.  It  was  a  model  on  they  tunicd  to  the  one  clear  puqx>RC, 
which  himdreds  of  new  associations  on  which  they  were  unanimous.  A 
were  based,  in  1848.  On  the  mon  ow  deliberative  committee,  to  gire  ad- 
of  the  Revolution,  tbe  Provisional  vice  to  nascent  associations,  was  fofm- 
Govemment,  knowing  the  tendon-  od.  The  tailors  were  already  asso- 
des  of  the  working  classes  of  France,  ciated,and  installed  in  tbe  old  debtors' 
declared  that  "workmen  might  as-  prison  of  Clichy.  The  (Constituent 
sociate  to  rea])  the  full  fruit^i  of  their  Assembly,  ftelin^  that  the  working 
own  industry."  One  of  the  Provi-  classes  were  passionately  attached  to 
aional  Government's  earliest  acts  was  the  associative  principle,  voted  thirty- 
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one  millions  ill  aid  of  itsdevrlopment. 
And  associations  grew  tip  ail  over 
France.*  Many  flourished  and  would 
have  beoome  remarkable  institutions, 
had  B<iTi:i]».MrtiMni  !f'ft  workmen  the  li- 
berty to  uasuciatc  tiicir  labour  and  their 
saTiAgB.  Weareinposseasioiiof  doctt- 
mentB  to  which  the  paUic  have  no 


longer  access.  But  wr  must  lioro,  iiinst 
cm  ph. iti  pally  assrrt,  th;if  nssociations 
like  L'Humanitd  of  Lilh-,  and  the 
cabinet-makers  of  Paris,  were  not 
willingly  broken  np  by  lb«'  workiiij^ 
classes  of  Fmnce,  in  their  jjasbionate 
adoration  of  Kapoleouic  ideaici. 


▼ONTXD  TAB  DANX— OOtTNT  OF  XLBINOBX. 

CHAFTBR  XIV. — a>ntinued. 


19  three  minutes  the  fishing-boat  wag 
scudding' l>efore  the  w  in  I,  and  leaping 
throii^^h  and  over  the  lieaving  waves, 
at  an  immense  rate.  The  l>oat  uftca 
pitched  heavily,  yet,  being  free  ))efore 
the  wind,  she  did  not  roll,  until,  in- 
BtantaneouBly,  she  lifted  up  m  sharnly 
that  she  made  a  lurch  to  starboara  to 
mdi  A  dflgree,  that  she  dipped  her 
cimwale  tmder.  Tlie  vessel  was  half- 
decked  i  that  is,  it  had  a  qutu-ter- 
deck  and  a  foTecastle,  but  the  mid- 
■hip  poirtion,  between  the  two  masts, 
V  Ti^  open  (with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  gaogwaA'),  being  reserved  for 
the  leoeption  of  nets,  fish,  &a  Hen* 
Nealen  nappened  to  be  standing  on 
the  littV^  forecastle  when  the  boat 
lurcheduo  unexpectedly  and  violently, 
and  ho  waa  helplessly  hurled  across 
the  deck,  m  an  obUque  direction,  and 

Erojecteabodily  over  the  gimwale,  but 
e  caught  the  shrouds  of  the  foremast 
with  owl  hands,  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle  to  hold  on,  managed  to  raise 
himself  on  board  again  as  the  ve.ssel 
righted.  He  immediately  roared 
curMB  at  Mads  for  causing  such  an 
accident,  and  Madn  laughe<l  wildly 
and  scornfully,  and  inutterr<l  some- 
tbing  about  tht;  tiller  slipping  from 
his  hand,  and  grimly  remarked  that 
Herr  Nralrii  certainly  wa-;  rr^crved 
for  a  drier  death  than  drownin;j;. 

\S\is  it  an  a<x'ideut  on  the  part  of 
the  steersnian  that  so  nearly  resulted 
in  hurling  Nealen  overWircf  ?  Ci  i  tain 
it  \A  that  Mads,  eitlier  through  acci- 
dent^ negUgeuce,  or  design,  permitted 
the  Doait'to  loioh  to  the  Teige  of  a 


oapsise,  and  then  righted  her  with 

consummate  hkill,  and  thnt  he  stirred 
not  a  foot  to  save  Nealen  wlmn  the 
latter  clung  to  the  shrouds  iu  imminent 
peril. 

Nealen  ri'^w  eame  aft,  and  ■w*a8 
about  to  renew  his  angry  remonstran- 
ces, when  he  made  a  discovery  which 
he  might  have  made  earlier  had  not 
hi^  m\vi\  hen^  intensely  pre-OCCUpied. 
He  now  perceived  with  amazement 
that  they  had  ah'eadv  sailed  beyond 
the  little  idet  of  Thor^  and  were 
Rrndding  northward  up  the  wide 
channel  between  Funen  and  the  very 
long  and  very  nairow  iabmd  so  appro- 
priately named  Langeland  (Long- 
land). 

"  Mads  Neiken,  you  idiot,' '  shouted 
he,  "are  you  drunk,  or  craqr,  or 
both  ?  We  ate  out  of  the  hay,  and 

have  left  Thoro  far  astern !" 

**I  know  it.  Herr  Nealen,"  coolly 
answered  Mads. 

"Know  it!  know  it.  you — you 
infernal  fishy  villainl"  yelled  Nealen, 
bursting  witn  m^e.  Then,  what  do 
you  mean  I  Dia  you  not  teU  me  the 

man  whom  we  seek  is  on  Thoro  ?" 

"  Ja,  80 ;  he  vms  on  Thorii,  but  he 
m  not  there  now,"  calmly  responded 
Mads. 

"  You  mad  old  scoundrel !  have  you 
been  fooling  me  then  (" 

"Surely  not  A  jK)or  simple  old 
scaly  torsk— I  think  vour  Excellency 
so  called  me  1 — could  not  possibly 
befool  such  a  wine  gentlemui  as  Herr 
Nealen !"  chuckled  Mads. 

A  million  cunes  t  what  a  dolt 


*  8ee  Les  Awociaiions  Ouvrldres.  By  Ajidre  Cochnt.  Now  very  rare :  thanks  to 
the  paternal  nators  of  Bonapanbm. 
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have  I  been  to  trust  tlie  word  t»f  bucli 
an  old  cat-fish  as  you roared  Nealen. 
violently  stjuiipiiig  the  deck,  ana 
stamincriiig  witii  piUisioii. 

*'In  what  have  I  deceived  you, 
Herr  X  a  en  V  asked  Mads,  yritk  im- 
perturliabU^  composure. 

"  Til  wliut  /  You  proiuised  mc  that 
ill  Uali-an-hour  you  would  bring  me 
faoe  to  face  with  the  follower  of 
Vonved  !" 

"I  did." 

"  You  did !  Yea,  you  measureless 
liar  !  you  cursed  old '  

"Gently,  Ucrr  Nealen;  it  blows 
hard  enough  without  your  cursing,  to 
raise  the  wind,"  sneered  Mads. 

''Oh,  you  devilish  sooundie]," 
screamed  Nealen;  "airse  you,  and 
curse  the  wind,  and  cufse  your  in- 
fenial  boat !" 

*'It  is  not  vet  half-an-hour  since 
we  left  Svendborg  jetty,  and  I  will 
keep  my  word^"  answered  Mads. 

ifealen  B^an  broke  oat  cursing 
and  threateniog  vengeance,  out  with- 
out eliciting  any  further  reply  from 
Mads,  who,  after  carefuUv  notmg  the 
trim  of  his  boat,  stooped  down,  and 
picked  up  a  short  rope  fastenea  to  a 
chock  on  deck.  Ho  secured  this  with 
two  half -hitches  round  the  end  of  the 
tiller,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the 
boat  steered  properly  with  the  tiller 
lashed  in  that  manner.  Then  he  con- 
fiouted  Herr  Nealen,  and  cast  his 
long-maintained  oompoeure  to  the 
winds. 

"I  promised  that  yon  shouM  s^and 
face  to  face  with  a  follower  oi  Laia 
VouTed.  Look  well  at  me  r  thun- 
dered he.  "  Mads  the  Fisherman  is 
the  man!  /  am  the  follower  and 
the  friend  of  him  whom  you  have 
this  iii{dit  betrayed,  you  hellish  mon- 
ster! I  have  kept  niy  word  thualiuv 
and  now  "  

He  paused  one  second,  and  springing 
on  his  astounded  companion,  grasped 
him  by  the  throat,  and  dashed  him 
down  full  length  on  the  deck.  Nealen 
struggled  desperately,  for  he  was  a 
large  and  powerful  man,  but  he  was 
no  match  K>r  the  infuriated  fisherman, 
who  hehl  him  dow  n  tlat  on  his  back, 
und  kudt  ou  his  chest,  and  pinioneu 
his  arms  in  an  Iron  grip. 

"What!"  screamed  Mads,  glaring: 
down  on  the  horrit^ed  features  ot 
Nealen;  "did^it  thou  thiuk  Mads 
Keilsen  was  such  another  vile  mis- 
ciewit  aft  thyself  1  Didst  thou  imaguie 


it  Jkme:  [Jt4y» 

he  would  betray  a  man  for  bliid-pengel 
Thou  hast  delivered  up  Lars  Vonved 
for  2,500  specie  (lalers,  and  I  would 
not  have  sold  liis  meanest  follower 
for  as  many  millions — no,  not  for  a 
globe  of  Kolid  gold  would  liiqure  one 
hair  of  his  head ;  and  to  save  or  serve 
him  I  wouldgladly  die  at  auy  moment. 
But  tliou  I  Ha !  thou  hast  sold  him 
forbldd-penge,  and  of  thy  covenanted 
reward  three  dnlrrs  only  hast  thou 
received,  and  more  uever  wilt  thou 
receive.  For  three  miserable  dalcrs 
thou  hast  bartered— thy  own  life!" 

"  Oil,  mercy !"  shrieked  Neulen  ; 
"you  will  not — Oh,  Himleul  you 
surely  will  not  murder  mef* 

"  Murder  thee  1  Kill  ing  i^s  too  good 
for  .such  a  monster.  I  would  hare 
thee  die  a  thousand  deaths.^' 

'*  Oh,  mercy !   Mercy,  for  "  

"  Silence,  beast !"  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  lii.s  abliorrenee,  Madsapat 
in  the  lace  of  the  writhing  wretch. 

"Aravang!"  shouted  Mads. 

Aravang  was  his  enormous  dog,  of 
the  hujje  mastlfl'  breed  peculiar  to 
Jutland;  and  Aravang  bore  a  very 
formidable  reputation  m  Svendborg, 
being  esteemed  (and,  it  must  be  con- 
fe?«9ed,  with  good  reason)  a  fearfully 
ferocious  animal,  and  so  peculiarly 
untameaUe,  that  no  amonnt  of  Idno- 
ness  nor  coaxing  could  in  the  least 
subdue  or  soften  lii.s  pavage  nature. 
Nevertheless,  Aravang  devotedly  be- 
loved his  own  master,  was  gentle  and 
obedient  to  the  least  order  of  Hads^ 
atid  was  in  reality  remarkably  m^- 
cious^  in  proof  whereof  it  may  oe 
mentioned^  that  when  brought  into 
contact  with  any  of  the  <  re\v  or  fol- 
lowers of  Lars  Vonved,  he  never 
manifested  a  tittle  of  the  ferocity 
which  he  lavishly  and  invariably  diih 

?ilayed  towards  tne  rest  of  the  world, 
'he  creature  seemed  instinctivciv  to 
know  who  were  his  master's  fneuds, 
and  he  never  imured  nor  molested 
them  in  the  slightest  d^ree.  Pos- 
sibly, nay,  proKanly,  there  was  some- 
thing nigh  akin  in  the  nature  of 
Mads  and  of  Aravang,  and  thu  ae- 
counted  for  the  subtle  empathy  thegr 
mutually  entertained. 

Aravang  was  atthis  momentquietly 
doshur  m  the  hold  of  the  boat,8nn^ 
coiledup  amidst  the  dry  nets,  whicn 
atiorded  him  a  delicious  bed,  but  at 
the  sound  uf  ids  master's  voice  he 
instantly  leapt  onto  the  q[uarter4eefc. 
Mads  removed  his  Jesms  from  the 
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body  of  Xoalcn,  and  fixed  his  fiercely-  length  he  exaspcratodlv  roared,  "  Si- 
gleaming  eyes  on  those  of  hia  dog.  ience  I"  and  eulbrced  the  admonition 

"Aravang !"  said  be,  in  a  lev  yet  with  aldck. 

distinct  whisper,  "keep  him  down;  In  less  than  two  hours  from  quit- 

i£  he  moves,  kill  him  !"  tingSvendborg,  the  vessel  rouiKb  d  tlie 

Had  Mads  addressed  a  human  extreme  northern  point  of  Langelaml, 
being,  instead  of  an  imtional  dog,  and  leaving  tiieennanoe  to  the  Great 
his  command  could  not  have  been  Belt  astern,  headed  almost  due  south- 
more  thoroughly  understood,  nor  more  ward  The  wind  by  thin  time  ha»l  con- 
promptly  obeyed.  Aravang  uttered  siderably  moderated,  tmd  the  lu^uvv 
a  hoarse  growl  of  intelligence,  and  in-  donds  had  slowly  dispersed,  although 
stantly  planted  both  his  avent  shaggy  black  congeries  of  murky  vapour  oo- 
fore-pawfi  fieavily  on  the  brejist  of  tno  rasionally  obscured  the  starry  hea- 
pros^te  mauj  and  hung  his  immense  vens,  driven  swiftly  before  the  upper 
tawnj  head  dose  over  iTealen,  who,  coirents  of  air. 
paralyzed  with  abject  terror,  felt  the  The  Uttle  craft  was  now  "  on  a 
not  breath  of  Aravang  on  ms  face,  wind,"  consequently  she  heeled  over 
and  saw  his  protruded  blood-red  considerably,  and  Nealen  happening 
toDj^ae,  and  the  teniUe  white  fangs  to  lie  on  the  windward  or  raised  side 
in  his  cavernous  jaws,  and  the  savage  of  the  deck,  could  sec  over  the  low 
Bparkling  C3'e8  of  the  brute  greedi(y  lee  bulwark.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
looking  into  his.  beheld  another  fishing-boat  in  tiio  act 

**Herr  Nealen,"  wamingly  said  of  obliqndy  croasing  their  cour.<e  at 

Mads,  as  he  relciuscd  the  arms  he  had  no  ^,T('at  distance,  and  he  instinctively 

hitluTto  y)inioued  ;   "if  you  move  cried  out  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  bin 

kund  or  foot,  iVravang  will  rend  you  voice,  wildly  hoping  for  succour  and 

limb  from  limfai"  dt  liverance.  His  snrieking  cry  was 

Slivls'  menace  was  needless.    The  heard,  but  not  understood,  and  a 

terrified  man  dared  hardly  breathe  or  powerful  voice  responded  witli  the 

twinkle  an  eyelash.  mterrogative  hail  of 

Mads  now  leisurely  groped  among  "  Hoi — ^hot" 
liis  stores  until  he  found  a  few  fa-  The  moment  was  critical,  but  ^lads 
thorns  of  suitable  rope,  with  which  Neilsen  was  a  man  whose  preitn<  c  of 
he  deliberately  secured  Nealen's  mind,  energy,  and  resources  were  ever 
ankles,  and  nsKt  his  \^Tists.  He  then  displayed  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
onlercil  Aravang  off  watch,  and  enH>ri,'f'ncy.  He  instantly  Pcjuattctl 
firmly  bound  the  wrists  and  ankles  of  down  on  deck,  tiller  in  hand  (a  com- 
Nealen  together,  so  as  to  almost  mon  enough  attitude  for  the  steers- 
double -up  the  miserable  creature,  man  of  a  fishing-boat  or  of  a  small 
whom  he  contemptuously  rolled  over  Danish  Kngt),  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
on  his  side  as  though  he  were  a  h>g  an  eye  lashed  the  tiller  so  that  the 
of  wood,  and,  witbont  speaking  a  yessu  steered  hersell  He  then  drew 
word,  uulaahea  the  tiller,  and  took  it  forth  the  long  daoger-knife  he  carried 
in  haiQiL  in  his  bosom,  ana  dragginj'  a.s{de  the 

Nealen  groaned  pitcously,  partially  coat  and  shirt  of  Nealen,  no  pressed 

from  the  aetnal  physical  nam  he  en*  the  keen  point  directly  over  his  heart 

^ned  from  his  bonds,  ana  yet  more  *'  Cry  out  again,  utter  one  word 

from  his  direful  a  1  •prehensions  of  the  or  sound,"  hissed  he  l^otween  his 

fate  which  awaited  him  at  the  hands  clenched  teeth,  "  and  I  will  drive  this 

of  one  whom  he  now  knew  to  be  a  knife  through  and  thrc  u^  h  your  cra- 

dea<l1v  and  implacable  enemy.    He  Ten  heart  !'' 

would  have  given  the  world  to  recal  Mads  nn  ant  what  he  said,  and  Nea- 

the  deed  on  which  he  had  no  lately  len,  shudderingl^,  understood  him. 

prided  himself,  and  the  ominons  The  snpremely  miserable  wretch  was 

WOfds  of  Mads  Neilsen — "for  three  so  overcome  that  he  did  not  even 

miserable  dalers  thou  hast  bartered  utter  an  ejaculation  of  ])ain  when  the 

thine  own  life" — thrilled  through  point  of  the  knife,  impelled  by  the 

heart  and  bnun.  He  repeatedly  at-  steady  pressure  of  Madr  han^  pene- 

tempted  to  address  Neilsen,  madly  trated  nia  flesh.   He  was  aimnt  as 

threatening  at   one  moment,   and  dcatli. 

slavishly  beseeching  the  next,  but  not  "  Hoi-ho!"  again  hailed  the  stranger 

•  VUiUe  did  ICadi  reply,  until  at  rmtii,  which  had  nowapproachedao 
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near  that  tlio  firnirrs  of  ivro  or  throe 
men  on  her  deck  were  dimly  visible. 

*'Hoi!'*  echoed  Mads,  in  a  load 
dieery  Imil. 

"  Hvorfrar'  O^hence  aie  yout) 

"  Fra  Svendborg." 

"  Hvor  skal  Den  hen  1"  (Where  are 
you  bound  for  1) 

"TU  Nakskov"  (a  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Island  of  Laland). 

*'  Hvad  mffer  Bel"  (What  do  yon 
■ay  1)  shouted  the  Btranger. 

Mads  rrpcated  hUwofoSf  and  care- 
Icsslyadded, 

"UTadcrKlolckeiif' 

"Klokken  er  tre  qiiarteertfl  ire** 
(a  quarter  to  three  oYlock). 

"  Taks:  farvel"  (Thanks;  good-bye), 
shouted  Ifada^  aiid  the  two  Tesiels 
nassed  on  separate  courses,  and  in  a 
lew  minutes  were  out  of  m^ht  of  each 
other.  Mads  Neilsen  thereupon  emit- 
ted a  guttural  growl  of  satisfaction, 
and  coolly  replacing  his  dagger-knife 
in  his  bosom,  arose,  and  once  more 
took  the  tiller  in  hand. 

The  islands  of  Langeland,  Ijaland, 
Falster,  and  the  southern  coast  of  the 
great  island  of  Zealand,  enclose,  as  it 
were,  a  tract  of  sea  some  forty  miles 
in  length  bv  twenty-fiTO  to  thirty  in 
breadth.  There  are  three  narrow  open- 
insjs  or  Btraits  between  the  island?, 
commuuiuitiug  with  this  expanse  of 
water,  besides  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Belt,  and  several  islet-s  dot  its  surface. 
There  are  rdso  two  or  three  nnnieloss, 
uninhal'iied  niiuiature  islets  of  a  kind 
almost  precisely  similar  to  th<  tse  ealled 
Keys  iu  tlie  West  Indies.  Islets  of 
the  ^anie  description  abound  alon^' 
the  western  coast  of  Slesvig,  and  are 
called  Halligs.  Their  formation  is 
attributable  to  the  inroads  of  the 
ocean  upon  tlu'  land  :  the  violent  ac- 
tion of  the  waves  during  long  centu- 
ries eats  away  piece  after  piece,  until 
what  was  hoVuI  land  becomes  a  shal- 
low sea,  a  few  desolate  fragments,  or 
HuUi^'s,  alone  remain  amid  the  hun- 
gry billows  to  attest  the  former  extent 
of  the  continent.  Nearly  all  these 
Halli^  (iilthough  many  of  them  are 
inhabitea  on  the  coast  of  Slesvig)  are 
mere  sandy  tracts,  almost  level,  and 
nowhere  rising  more  than  a  few  vards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mads 
Neilsen  knew  one  very  little  Hallig, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  pecu- 
liarly land-locked  tract  of  Rca  de- 
scribed, and  to  it  he  was  now  steering. 

A  couple  of  hours'  sailing  after 
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artin;^  from  the  stranger  fiphin;,'-lwat 
rought  Mads'  vessel,  according  to 
his  ^culaHon,  into  the  Tidnity  of 
the  Hallig  in  question.  The  day  had 
dawned,  but  the  light  w.ls  still  gray 
and  feeble,  and  a  hazy  blue  film  rose 
firom  ike  sea,  which  was  yery  little 
ai:nt>'^ted,  beine  so  land-locked-  The 
wind,  too,  by  this  time  had  slackened 
to  a  gentle  breeze.  Mads  tacked  to 
and  frOf  eagerlv  scanning  the  ex- 
tremely limited  norizon  with  a  ^'lass. 
Even  on  a  elearsunny  day  the  Hallig 
which  he  sought  was  so  "flush"  with 
the  sea  that  it  could  not  be  distin* 
guished  at  a  distance  exceeding  a  very 
few  miles,  unles.^  a  heaw  swell  caused 
the  waves  to  break  in  foaming  surges 
over  its  margins. 

More  than  an  hour  did  Mads  spend 
in  an  anxious  look-out,  and  all  this 
while  his  miserable  captive  remained 
hound  at  his  feet,  groaning,  sighing, 
ejaculating,  cursing,  proving,  sobbing, 
weepinfr:  nut  Mads  took  no  more  no- 
tice of  him  than  if  he  were  a  bale  of 
goods  lying  on  the  deck. 

Tlie  morning  had  now  fairly  broke. 
It  was  broad  uayli^ht.  All  in  an  in- 
stant the  haze  Wiis  agit^ited  hke  a 
ctutaih.  Then  it  curled  np  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  vii:orona 
young  sun  ishone  forth  with  dazzling 
brightness.  The  gauzy,  saline  rapours 
rolfed  away  before  its  warm  rosy 
beams  with  magical  celerity,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  .Mads  eould,  with  the  aid 
of  liiij  Ixittcred  old  telescope,  sweep 
the  entire  horizon  ten  or  a  dozen  miles 
around.  Not  a  s;ul  was  in  av^iht,  not 
a  moving  object  excent  a  few  white- 
breasted,  gray-wingea  seabirds,  flut- 
tering closely  o*er  the  water,  and 
plunging  down  ever  and  anon  to  seize 
♦heir  finny  prey.  Very  slowly  and  care- 
fully did  Mads  turn  his  ghwe  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  and  at  length 
its  circular  movement  was  arrest<'«I. 
AVhat  is  that?  It  h  a  small  shining 
Bpot  in  the  field  of  telescopic  vision. 
It  cannot  be  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
for  it  is  perfectly  quiescent  It  is  not 
more  than  four  or  five  miles  distant 
at  the  utmost 

Ma<ls  leta  the  tiller  slip  from  be« 
tween  his  legs,  and  kneelinf;  d(^vm  on 
deck  he  rests  his  trusty  old  tube  over 
the  taflrail,  and  gazes  with  absorbing 
intensity  at  the  softly  gleaming  ob- 
ject. He  sprinrrs  to  his  feet  with 
alacrity,  smiu*ks  the  joints  of  his 
telescope  together,  and  mutters  some- 
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thing  in  an  exultant  t  uu  .  Tie  seizes 
the  tiller,  and  steers  with  perfect  con- 
fldenoe.  The  hnete  is  very  light,  in- 
deed, hy  tliis  time,  and  after  a  brief 
interval  Mad.s  .^hnko^  <nit  the  reef 
from  the  foresail,  aud  hoisu  the  main 
lug-saiL  This  freshens  the  yny  of 
his  craft,  and  ere  long  he  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  the  outlines  of  the  Ilallig 
with  his  naked  eye:  nearer  and  nearer, 
nntU  he  can  glance  oyer  the  lensth 
and  breadth  of  the  sandy  islet  He 
reflects  one  moment,  and  then  steers 
sheer  dowu  on  the  Hallig.  He  well 
kttowB  that  with  this  feeble  breese  he 
need  not  fear  to  run  smack  ashore  on 
the  shelving  beach.  He  does  so,  and 
the  keel  of  his  light-4lraughted  boat 

fently  grates  up  a  little  creek  of  the 
lallig  until  the  vessel  is  motionless. 
Mads  tlM-n  deliberately  steps  forward, 
and  wiiii  a.  stower  sounds  the  depth 
of  water  under  the  howa  It  does  not 
muoli  exceed  a  couple  of  f  t.    He  is 
satished.    He  enters  his  little  cabin, 
and  emerged  with  a  well-filled  canvud 
hen;.  This  he  tosses  on  the  dry  sliore, 
whifh  Ls  less  than  a  score  of  feet  dis- 
tant.   He  next  unliushes  the  five-gal- 
lon ke;4  ol'  water  secured  on  the  lore- 
east  ie,  and  lowers  it  over  the  bows. 
He  follows  it,  and  w  uli  s  a.shore.  roll- 
ing tiic  kc^  before  hnn  until  it  is  liigh 
and  (Irv.  He  returns  onboard,  cliuu)- 
i  n  I  ] )  by  a  rope,  and  adTanoes  aft  He 
seiz.  s  his  lielpless  captive,  and  vhis])- 
ing  him  in  his  brawny  arms  carries 
him  forward,  and  slings  him  m  a 
bowling  knot  over  the  lx>ws.  A^ain 
hedrsceiuls  into  tlie  water,  and  <;ra.'«]»- 
ing  Knap  Nealen,  carries  him  ashore 
and  deposits  him  by  the  side  of  the 
canvas  bag  and  the  water  keg. 
What  docs  all  this  mean  ? 
Herr  Nealen  i^eady  guesses  only 
too  well  what  it  means,  and  his  parch- 
ed lips  emit  anew  a  quiyering  Cfy  for 
mercy. 

Mails  replied  not,  but  gazed  at  the 
suppliutit  wretch  with  unappeaaaUe 
hatred  and  inefiable  scorn.  Then  he 
deUbi  rntvIv  walked  :iw;iy  afewpacer*, 
and  looked  uroimd  as  though  to  sur- 
the  Hallig.  This  desolate  islet 
was  out  of  sight  of  any  land.  It  w;us 
extremely  small,  oval-shaped,  and  not 
cxumiing  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
by  two  hundred  in  breadth.  Its  sur- 
face was  composed  entirely  of  sand, 
mixed  with  small  st^mes  and  shells. 
A  few  isolated  tufts  of  coarse  bent- 
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f^Tiss  were  the  only  s'ltis  of  vPL'Pta- 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  some  sickly 
dwarf  thistles.  Hie  highest  lidge  of 
the  Hallig  did  not  attain  an  eloTation 
of  more  than  two  fathoms,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  surface  was  less 
than  one  yard  above  the  sea's  leyeL 
Towards  the  centre  there  was  a  con- 
siderable hollow,  which  contained 
water.  Knowing  that  Halligs  are  des- 
tltate  of  springs.  Mads  walked  to  this 
pond,  curious  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  a  gathering  of  fresh  or  of  salt 
water.  He  dipped  his  hand^  and 
tasted  The  water  was  only  slightly 
brackish.  It  w;us  decidedly  a  mixture 
of  rain  and  sea  watt'r.  The  latter 
might  have  percolated  thiough  the 
sandy  shores,  and  thus,  by  a  natural 
filtration,  havel)een  partially  deprived 
of  its  saline  properties,  or  yet  more 
probably  it  was  spray  conveyed  direct 
from  the  sea,  for  in  stormy  weather 
the  spray  and  fi»am  hlew  in  clouds 
over  the  Halli;;,  whose  rid;<es  of  sand 
were  encrusted  with  suU.  Ue  this  as 
it  may,  the  proportion  of  rain  water 
in  the  hollow  greatly  predominated. 
Mads  again  dipped  his  hand,  and 

firgled  his  mouth  with  the  fluid, 
he  taste  was  not  uni)Iea.^int,  and  he 
next  (Inuil:  cnoiously  fr(»m  his  palm. 
His  stern  rou^h  visage  assumed  a  sin- 
gular expression  as  he  gazed  at  the 
solitary  pool.  "  He  may  drink  this," 
muttered  Mads,  turning  on  his  heel. 

when  the  keg  is  drained.  Me  will 
not  die  of  thirst" 

On  letuming  to  Nealen,  the  latter 
wildly  renewed  his  cries  for  mercy. 
Mads  laughed  nitilessly. 
"Mercy,  beast  r  he  hoarsely  cried; 
"and  what  mercy  have  you  shown  to 
my  dear  ma.ster,  Lars  Vonved  '  You 
have  delivered  himr— him,  the  Count 
of  Elsinore,  the  heir  of  our  glorious 
old  Valdemars — to  the  dungeon,  the 
scaffold,  the  wheel !  Ha  !  what  dost 
thou  not  deserve]  Mercy  to  Ui>ee — 
thou  beasts  thou  spotted  snake !  To 
thee!  thou  vile,  loatluMHne^  crawling 
reptile  !  Shall  I,  who  was  ready  to 
slay  mv  own  blood-brother  for  doing 
what  tnott  hast  done,  be  more  pitiful 
unto  a  viper  like  thee  1" 

*'0h,"  moaned  Nealen,  "yoti  do  not 
mean  it — ^you  cannot  mean  it !  i  re- 

rnt— Ob,  I  dobitterlv  repent  I— and 
have  sufl'ered  punisnment  enough. 
Have  pity  on  me.  Mads  !  Mads,  dear 
Mads  Neiiaeu !  be  merciful !" 
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"  I  have  told  thee  that  I  was  ready 
to  kill  my  mother's  son  for  betraying 
my  master. " 

"No,  no,  yoa  do  not  mean  that : 
you  would  not  have  killed  yottr  ovn 
brother." 

Minis  Neilaen's  rugged  lineaments 
quivered  for  a  second,  and  then  settled 
into  Bt<iny  rigidity. 

"  Hark  yr»,  Knap  Noalcn/'  said  he, 
speaking  slowly,  and  without  the 
slightest  gestnre  or  movement  of  hand 
or  body,  but  tln'  i)f  his  voice 
was  more  appalling  than  if  he  had 
been  violently  agitated  with  passion. 

Thou  knewest  my  brother  Jdrgen. 
He  is  dead.  I  swore  to  drive  my  dag- 
ger t!iroiin;h  his  heart  if  he  were  a 
traitor  to  Lars  Vonved.*' 

Youdid  notkiU  Jdrgen !"  shrieked 
Nealen. 

"No,  I  am  thankful  that  T  was 
spared  doing  that.  Jorjjeu  betrayed 
Lan  Vonvcd,  and  thifi  day  fortnight 
he  wsis  jui^tly  put  to  death  for  his 
treason.    They  made  him  walk  the 

I dank.  Had  1  been  present,  I  should 
laye  been  the  first  to  vote  the  death 
of  my  own  Vn-other — Init,  I  say  ai^ain, 
T  am  very  thankful  I  was  f^iiured 
dt»ini'that.  Now,  Kuap  Nealen,  judge 
•  trhetner  it  is  likely  I  shall  simre  such 
a  reT)tilo  sw  tliyself." 

Nealen's  flesh  crept  on  hi.s  bones, 
and  hope  expired  in  nis  heart. 

•*I  will  not  kill  thee,  Knap  Nealen," 
resumed  Mads,  "and thou shalt  have 
a  fair  chance  for  thy  life.  I  shall 
leave  thee  on  this  llallig.  Here.  a 
bag  of  bread  and  a  keg  of  water." 

"  It  will  not  support  me  a  week  !" 
screamed  Nealen.  "T  shall  die  of 
hunger  and  thirist  I  I  shall  perish  of 
starvation !" 

"There  are  fish  in  the  pca,  and 
Khell-fish  on  the  shore,  and  the  eggs 
and  yt)ung  of  sea-birds  on  the  sand 
ridges  yonder,  and  there  is  more  good 
water  in  a  pool  on  the  Hallig  than 
tliou  eouhrst  drink  in  a  year,*'  eom- 
poiicdly  answered  Mads.  "Ajjd  if 
any  passing  vessel  happens  to  see 
thee,  thou  wilt  he  rescued." 

•*  No  vcssi.'l  M  ill  ever  see  me  !  It 
is  a  hundred,  a  thuasund  chances  to 
one !" 

"That  I  eannot  help,"  answered 
Mails,  with  cai  lous  indifference.  "  You 
uiay  be  taken  off  to-morrow,  or— 
never.  That's  your  own  afifair— not 
mine.' 
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Nealen  looked  up  in  Mads'  face, 
and  the  ghastly  horror  and  despair  of 
the  wretched  being's  countenance 
might  have  moved  the  pity  of  a  sa- 
vage Fejee.  In  his  agony,  Nealen 
had  bitten  his  nether  lip  through  and 
through,  and  the  blood  trickled 
down  his  chin,  and  frothed  up  be- 
tween his  ashy  lips.  His  eyes  were 
bloo<l8hot  and  dreadfully  distorted. 
Mads  regarded  him  unmoved  :  not 
the  least  commiseration  did  he  feel, 
not  an  atom  of  pity  or  of  ruth  wa.s 
awakened  in  his  heart  at  the  siuht  of 
Nealen's  awful  anguish.  Macls  was 
inexorable  and  pitiwss  as  Death  itself 
when  his  passious  were  aroused  in  he- 
half  of  his  ma-ster,  Lars  Vonved.  lie 
would  have  risked  his  life^  without  a 
thought,  to  serve  any  fnend  of  his 
ma.ster ;  and  he  would  have  d<>no 
hellish  deeds,  without  a  jianu'  of  re- 
morse, to  avenge  that  idolized  mast^^r 
on  whomsoever  had  injured  him. 

Stooping  (loMHi.  Mads  Ncilsen  un- 
kiiottea  the  rope  from  Kuap  Nealen's 
anas,  leaving  the  jwor  wreteh's  an- 
kles yet  bound,  and  without  a  syl- 
Ial)le  uf  further  s|>eech,  dclihenitely 
strode  to  the  shore,  waded  up  to  the 
1)0W8  uf  his  craft)  and  climbed  on 
board. 

Nealen  liad  been  painfully  bound 
80  long  that  his  limbs  were  dreadfully 
cramped,  and  the  flow  of  blood  to  his 
extremities  so  arrested  that  they  were 
temporarily  pnni]yze<l.  He  could 
hardly  move  his  arms  at  first,  but, 
hist  lus  Mads  turned  uway,  he  threw 
himself,  by  a  convulsive  effort,  at  the 
feet  of  til-  merciless  fisherman,  and 
grovelletl  in  the  extremity  of  human 
al)a&emeut,  shrieking  for  mercy  and 
pardon.  Mads  regarded  him  and  his 
appeal  no  more  than  he  did  the  Band 
on  which  he  trode. 

By  the  time  ilads  had  got  on  board, 
the  (arculation  of  Nealeirs  blood  baa 
!?o  far  retnmiHl  that  he  was  able  to 
desperately  ])]uck  at  the  rope  which 
bound  his  feet  together,  and  ai'ter  re- 
peated efforts  he  got  them  free.  Then 
tie  endeavoured  to  walk,  but  his  en- 
feebled limbs  tottered  beneath  him, 
and  he  fell  prone  ou  the  sand.  Again 
and  again  he  attempted  to  rise,  tmt 
as  vet  he  was  too  exhausted  to  sus- 
tain himself  ercrt.  He  then  franti- 
cally dragged  himself  forward,  like  a 
cnished  serpent,  on  his  stomach,  dig- 
ging his  hands  into  the  yielding  sandy 
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in  the  despairing  hope  to  reach  Mads 
and  appeal  to  hiiu  ouco  more  for 
mercy. 

In  the  iiiterral  Mads  had  backed 
his  sai]K,  and  by  removing  his  anchors 
and  other  weighty  articles  from  the 
foreca^itle,  and  also  by  pushing  with 
a  etower,  he  had  forced  liis  Teasel 
from  her  oozy  bed,  find  slowly  pro- 
mlied  her  away  from  the  shore  of  tlie 
Hallig.  He  then  braced  his  yards, 
and  tbe  head  of  his  craft  pointed  sea- 
ward, and  ahe  gndnslly  gathered 
way. 

By  this  time  Nealen  had  drag^ 

himself  to  the  \v:iter'8  edge^  and  with 
uplifted  Iiaiidri  he  madly  screamed, 
threatened,  iu voiced,  beseeched,  curs- 
ed, and  prayed,  incoherently.  Mads 
did  not  6Tem  once  turn  his  head,  but 


steered  (hie  north,  nnd  even  when  bin 
vessel  was  a  mere  speck  on  tlir  hori- 
zon, his  victim  remained  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge  of  the  HalJig,  hoarsely 
shriek-r.-,  cursiii!:,',  and  ]>rayin^?,  until 
his  HAVdIieu  tongue  could  no  longer  ar- 
ticulate. 

Three  years  subsequently,  a  flshiog 
boat  liai^pened  to  be  becalmed  near  to 
tlie  Hallig,  and  the  crew  landed  in 
their  little  pram.  They  found  the 
fleshless  skeleton  of  a  man  on  the 
highest  ridge,  and  from  its  position, 
and  the  fragments  of  clothing  in  the 
grip  of  his  bony  fingers,  they  con- 
^ude<l  he  was  some  solitary  ship- 
wrecked mariner  who  had  died  in  the 
act  of  signalliug  his  existence  to  some 
passing  vessel 
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The  8peci<ii  courier  sont  from  Nyborg 
to  Copsnhasen  to  announce  Vonved's 
capture,  and  to  obtain  orders  for  his 

disposal,  reached  his  destination  with- 
in a  dozeu  hours,  but  he  \im  detained 
at  the  capital  a  couple  of  days  ere 
sent  back  by  the  govcrjuneut.  This 
delay  arose  from  the  fact  that  well- 
grounded  apprehension  existed  that 
mklessprecaationsof  an  extnM>rdinary 
nature  were  taken,  the  terrible  cap- 
tire  wonlfl  even  yet  escape,  or  be  res- 
cued ou  his  way  to  Copenms^en.  Con- 
sequently, powerful  Telays  of  dragoons 
Wire  stationed  at  Rocskilde,  I\in§- 
stead,  and  Corsocr  (the  three  princi- 
pal stations  on  the  route)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  escort.  The  land 
transport  of  Vonwdacros-s  the  island 
of  Zealand,  wxis,  however,  a  matter 
of  much  less  concern  to  the  authori- 
ties than  his  removal  from  Nyborg  to 
Corsfier.   Nyborg,  where  he  was  at 
preneut  dungeoned,  is  a  small  town, 
strongly  garrisoned,  situate  ou  tlic 
eastern  shore  of  the  island  of  Fnnen, 
wliicli  i.s  there  separated  from  the 
large  inland  of  Zealand  ((m  the  east 
coast  of  which  Copeuhageu  nestles) 
hy  the  Or(  at  Belt,  an  aim  of  the  sea, 
and  nnich  the  largest  of  the  tlir(  c  out- 
iet«  of  the  jUalticand  about  nine  miles 
across  from  Nyborg  to  the  opposite 
Tillage  of  Corsder  in  Zealand.   It  so 
happened  that  not  a  single  Danish 
man-of-war  wa>»  at  that  period  sta- 
tioned in  the  Gicut  ikit  itself,  but  a 


large  sloop-of-war  was  cruising  in 
the  Oattegat.  between  Jutland  and 
Zealand,  and  a  86*gan  frigate  and 

two  <»un -boats  were  at  anchor  in  a 
bay  near  ij'redericia.  The  Dimish 
govemment  instantly  despatched  Or- 
ders for  all  these  vessels  to  forthwith  . 
rcndcTr^^ous  off  Nyborg,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  convoying  Vonved  across 
the  Great  Belt  The  obvious 


of  this  was  that  Vonved's  own  vessels 
should  l)e  effectually  intimidated  from 
even  attempting  a  rescue.  Orders 
were  sent  to  Baion  Leutenberg,  per- 
emptorily charging  him  to  pennit  no 
person  whatsoever  to  have  access  to 
the  Rover  whilst  iu  his  eliarge — and 
very  rigidly  indeed  did  the  worthy 
old  Baron  enforce  thi.s  prohibition. 
So  anxious  was  he  (i)aving  a  vivid 
recollection  of  Vonved's  e8cai>e  when 
formerly  under  his  charge),  that  he 
scarcely  dared  t<^  eat  in  comfort,  nor 
could  lieslumlterin  dreamlesssecurity 
even  iu  the  mid^t  of  his  watchful 
guards.  He  left  many  a  meal  almost 
untasted,  that  Iu;  might  huriy  to  the 
dungeon  (»f  Vonved  to  convince  him- 
self, with  his  owu  iufallible  eyes,  that 
the  captiye  was  a  captive  still ;  and 
he  rose  repeatedly  in  the  middle  of 
the  nij^lit  to  Bee  that  his  .sentinels 
were  at  their  pusta,  uud  preteruatur- 
ally  awake. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week  all  wan 
ready  for  Vonved's  removal  The 
ships  of  war  had  rendezvoused— and 
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not  without  cogent  reason,  for  both  number  of  the  most  desperate  slaves, 

Yonved's  vessels  were  descried  hover-  and  criminals  of  extraordinary  tuipi- 

ing  within  a  few  miles  of  Nyborg  on  tade^  are  confined  within  thewaUs. 

the  very  evening  of  his  arrival  there.  The  carriage  which  conveyed  Von- 

and  when  King  Frederick's  shij^s  ar-  ved  went  down  Ainalie-''a(U%  and 

rived  and  gave  chase,  the  grim  Skild-  through  that  southern  outslcirt  of  the 

Culde  ana  the  aaui^^  Little  Amalia  citadel  which  ie  now  a  pretty  tree- 

u^ied  to  scorn  their  impotent  efforts  embosomed  plot^  free  to  the  public, 

to  come  to  close  quarters,  and  persist-  and  drew  close  up  to  the  archway  of 

ed  in  sailing  to  and  fro  withm  sight  the  drawbridge  of  the  outer  moat, 

of  the  fortresB  whidi  held  the  fettered  Six  dnjeooiiB  uad  hitherto  ridden  on 

Hover  in  its  stony  depths.  each  nde  the  carriagei  and  double 

Soon  after  daylircak  on  the  eighth  that  number  in  its  rear.    It  was  evi- 

day  after  Yonved's  capture,  he  Wiis  dent  that  the  arrival  of  the  formid- 

tiuuifened  to  a  large  lugger,  which  able  captive  was  expected,  for  as  the 

sailed  across  the  Great  Belt  to  Corsoer  cavalcade  drew  up,  the  sentinel  on 

under  tlic  close  convoy  of  the  frigate,  duty  at  the  gate  snarrjly  rang  a  bell, 

the  sloop-of-war,  and  the  gun-boats,  and  ere  its  vibrations  had  died  away, 

Vonved'e  Tessels  oould  attempt  no-  the  iron  grating  which  filled  up  the 

tldng  towards  his  lescue  in  the  pre-  doorway  of  the  arch  began  to  sink  in 

sencc  of  this  overwhelnung  force,  but  its  grooves,  and  simultaneously  the 

as  the  fettered  outlaw  was  conveyed  diawbridgo  itself  was  lowered,  and  au 

on  board  the  lugger,  his  heart  was  oiBcer  or  twa  aooompanied  by  a  ser- 

Sladdened  by  a  gumixse  of  his  vessels  ^eant's  guard  of  soldiers,  bayonets 
aringly  bearding  the  royal  ships  they  hxed,  and  several  attendants  tnearing 
were  too  weak  to  attack,  and  he  lighted  torches,  appeared  on  the  other 
needed  no  more  to  assure  him  that  his  side  the  moat  After  a  mementos 
followers  would  do  all  that  human  parley,  some  of  the  dragoons  dis- 
skill  and  enterprise  could  etiect  for  his  mounted,  and  walked,  sword  in  hand, 
ultimate  deliverance.  On  landing  at  by  the  side  of  the  ciuriage,  until  it 
Cknaoer  he  was  immediately  placed  in  crossed  the  drawbridge  and  stopped 
a  ooyeied  carriage,  which  was  closely  for  awhile  at  the  first  guard  house, 
surrounded  by  a  strong  force  of  dra-  where  the  otHa*r  in  command  of  the 
goons.  In  this  manner,  stopping  escort  formally  deUvered  up  his  pri- 
merely  to  change  horses  and  escort,  soner  to  the  charge  of  the  command- 
he  w;is  taken  to  Copenhagen,  and  ant  of  the  citadel,  receiving  in  ex- 
at'tcr  nightfall  was  conveyed  to  Gita-  change  a  certificate  of  that  fact,  signed 
dellet  Frederikshavu.  by  the  captain  of  the  guard.  The  car- 
The  formidable  stronghold  called  riage  was  then  driven  acrossthedraw- 
CitadcUet  Frederikshavu  is  situated  1>ri(lp«  over  the  wide  inner  moat,  and 
in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  Cojien-  eiitcrtil  tiie  body  of  the  citadel,  pass- 
hagen,  close  upon  tlie  shore  uf  the  ing  various  buildings  until  it  finally 
Sound,  and  its  seaward  front  bristles  reached  the  central  stronghold,  at  the 
with  powerful  batteries,  which  com-  principal  gateway  of  which  stood  no 
mand  the  entrance  to  the  port.  The  less  a  personage  than  the  command- 
outer  tree-planted  rauiuarts  afford  a  ant  himself,  General  Poulscn, — a  ve- 
pleasant  and  fiishionable  promenade,  teran  warrior,  whose  prowess  and 
to  which  rcspoctablc  persons  are  ad-  Luil;  services  in  the  field  had  been  re- 
mitted by  tickets  issued  by  the  com-  ceutl^-  rewanlcd  with  tliis  important 
maudant  A  yearly  ticket  costs  three  appomliuent.  Tlie  Geueral  was  about 
riz-4lalera,  and  the  money  thus  derived  sixty-five  years  of  age,  a  short,  square- 
is  set  apart  for  charitable  purposes,  built,  nnu':iinly-looking  man,  whose 
The  iuimeuso  citailel  itself  was  iron  I'rauu'  had  long  been  indurated 
buiit  lu  the  reign  of  the  tiiird  Fre-  by  hard  professional  work.  He  had 
deriekby  aDutchman,  one  Van  Haven,  a  dark,  austere,  wrinkled  countenance. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  moat,  a  penetrative  clark  eye,  a  huge  grizzled 
crossing  which  we  arrive  at  the  ram-  beard,  and  a  vcrj'  loud,  giutl"  i»cremp- 
parts  ,l>ej^ond  them  is  a  large  inner  tory  voice,  lie  ha<l  lost  all  the  fin- 
moat,  which  encloses  the  ramparts  gers  of  his  left  hand  by  the  bursting 
of  the  fortress  itself.  This  rcnown<  d  of  a  live  ^ilcll,  which  he  rashly  liftea 
citiulel  is  to  Copenhagen  pretty  much  wliiist  the  fusee  was  alight,  and  he 
what  the  Tower  is  to  Loudon.    A  halted  in  hia  walk,  owing  to  a  severe 
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hip-wound  he  received  at  the  Battle 
01  the  Baltic,  in  18<»1,  the  irm^ket 
ball  trom  an  English  Old  Brown  Besa 
yet  remainingtiiiextnieted,  Bomewhere 

dt  ep  in  his  groin.  Though  a  hi^t>ted 
m  irtinpt,  and.  per?snn:illv,  a  rou^rh  ob- 
stinate oltl  :>oUiier,  who  by  nature  and 
habit  was  rigid  and  unyielding  to  the 
last  decree  on  the  ponit  of  duty,  or 
wljat  he  conceived  bucIk  O'  Ti-ral 
PoiUscn  possessed  some ^ood  * i  ua i i ii  t  s. 
His  eonron^  was  unfailing ;  nh  reso- 
lution prompt;  \\\^  prrseiiee  of*  niiiid 
.'»nd  .^lircwd  <'(tiiiiiio!i  sense  rarely  at 
f;iiut  ;  his  vigilance  sleepless,  his  fi- 
delity and  loyalty  itnpregDable.  On 
the  whole,  ho  wa^  a  ypry  fit  innn  to 
fill  sueli  a  peculiar  aud  rt^pousible 
post. 

A  iininber  of  mifitaTy  oflloers  and 

snidirrs  in  undress,  were  c^r-nnpntf  nr-ar 
the  comniandant,  all  eager  to  behold 
the  wonderful  and  mysterious  outlaw 
of  whom  they  had  heard  "^'^^  mn -h  and 
knew  so  little  that  was  absolutely  re- 
liiible. 

When  Vonvc<l  descended  from  the 
rairiage,  an  involuntary  deep^dniwn 

murmur  pn.-^sed  fVnrn  cxcry  lip,  and  all 
eyes  curiously  scannetl  the  form  and 
features  of  the  captive.  The  si-ene 
was  rendered  peculiarly  striking  by 
tlie  ^larc  of  tlu*  toreh(S,  wliirli  fla^licd 
rudJily  on  the  spectators  and  ligiited 
Qpthe  front  of  the  mjvssivc  building, 
andthe  deeply  arclicd  entrance.  Von- 
ved was  tleatidy  j)a!e,  owing  to  lits  re- 
cent eerinus  loivs  of  blood,  but  his 
bodily  powers  seemed  Tmdiminished, 
and  bis  countenance  was  placid  and 
undaTtntcd.  A><  his  f.ot  touched  the 
giound  he  auickly  glanced  from  face 
to  fiwje,  ana  obaervuig  General  Poul- 
scn,  whose  person  and  ofhce  he  al- 
ready knew,  lie  bowed  gracefully, aud 
bri&klv  exclaimed — 

**Ab,  commandant !  you  do  me  the 
mngular  honour  to  receive  me  in  per- 
wn.' 

**  Tordner  1 1  cjin  do  uo  leas !"  gniflly 
muttered  the  old  Oeneral,  twitchitig 
hi^  beard,  and  staring  with  undis- 
guisiMi  cariosity  amazement  at  his 
pnaoner. 

"Wdl,  General  Ponlsen,  '  pleas- 
antly added  Vonved  ;  "  as  I  am  to  be 
your  guest  for  a  few  dav«i,  I  tnist  that 
we  shall  each  do  our  duty,  and  part 
with  regret'* 

"  Not  on  my  side  !'*  blunt|v  cried 
the  commandant.  "Regret  I  Hasuner 
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of  Thor  !  I  shall  be  mieb1%  relieved 

when  I  deliver  you  up. 
To  tlie  Headsman  !'* 
**To  the  Jkmi  himself,  for  what  I 

Ciire  I"  growled  old  Poulsen. 

"  O,  General  Poulsen  !  and  is  it 
thus  you  welcome  me  {"  said  Von- 
ved, smiling  blandly,  and  reg^ing 
the  grim  old  soldier  with  an  air  of 
gentle  reproach. 

"  Curse  your  impudent  banter,  you 
son  of  Lucifer!"  fairly  roared  the 
irafe  commandant  ;  whilst  several  of 
his  younirer  officers  tittered  and  ex- 
chaiiged  looks  of  areh  amusement. 

**  Commandant  Poulsen,"  gravely 
observetl  Vouved  ;  "I  have  come  from 
afar  to  ri^it  yon,  and  partake  of  yonr 
hosjiitality ;  but  permit  me  to8a^,that 
unless  you  treat  me  more  cordially,  I 
sliall  inilnbitably  «pnt  yonr  citadel  in 
li'.>58»  than  twenty-four  hour;*,  without 
the  custfimary  ceremony  of  bidding 
you  a  courteous  farewelL" 

At  this  darincj  open  declaration  of 
Vonved's  intention  to  s|ieedily  escape, 
General  Poulsen  was  for  a  monieut 
too  astounded  to  re]dy,  but  gulping 
down  a  trmicnfloTis  soldier's  oatli,  he 
muttered  to  himself  something  to  the 
efi'ect  that  forewarned  is  forearmed. 
To  Vonved  he  sternly  exclaimed*— 

Fredlos  !  you  have  not  come  to  a 
paltry'  wooden  guard-house,  but  to 
Cita<lellet  Fi'ederikshavn,  aud  you 
have  not  Bamn  Leutenberg  for  go- 
venrn''  — 

"  Would  to  heaven  I  had  I"  gently 
sigheil  Vonved. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you !  But  /  am 
c«»mmandnnt  h'Tf ."' 

"  A  fact  which  does  infinite  credit 
to  the  marveUons  sagacity  and  unerr- 
ing jud'nuent  of  Frederick,  our  King!" 
dcnuirely  remarked  Vonved,  who  for 
some  secret  reason  appeared  to  take 
an  unaceonntable  and  apparently  im- 
prudent delight  in  irritatmg  the  Ge- 
nend.  Yet  intuitively  jtrofonnd 
w;is  Vonved's  i  »enetration  of  charac- 
ter, and  so  dettly  conld  be  mask  his 
real  objeet,  that  it  was  more  than 
pro>>aMc  he  deliberately  uttered  every 
pohr^iied  taunt,  and  weighed  the  effect 
of  every  word  ere  his  ups  gave  it  ut- 
terance. 

"Away  with  him  !"  yelled  the  ex- 
asperated commandant,  staiv^ing  fu- 
riously. '*Tothe  dungeon  with  this 
mocking-bird !" 

Two  stalwart  grenadieni^  bayonet 
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in  hancL  each  grafipetl  au  arm  of  Von- 
ved,  and  accompanied  by  torch-beat' 
era,  several  officers,  and  Poulsen  him- 
self, the  outlaw  was  hurried  towanls 
the  dungeon  already  prepared  for  bifl 
reoepti<».  They  fust  vent  thiouch 
a  speciee  of  wide  passage  or  veBtibuIe, 
at  theen'l  of  which  were  three  strong 
oaken  doors,  each  opening  into  a  cor* 
ridor.  An  official  unlocked  a  huge 
padloek  iHiich  secured  an  iron  bar 
across  the  routral  door,  and  th*'  pirty 
proceeded  down  the  corridor,  which 
«M  nanow  and  Taulted,  until  a  ee- 
oond  door,  trebly  barred,  was  reached. 
It  opened  on  to  a  smnll  landin;?,  in 
which  a  heavy  iron  trap-door,  being 
unbolted,  was  raised  by  a  pulley  per- 
inanently  affixed  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  stoen  night  of  narrow  wooden  stairs 
were  discloHed.  Down  these  Vonved 
was  conducted,  and  they  termiii%^ 
in  another  corridor,  the  stone  pave- 
ment of  which  wastwf  lv*'  fort  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  anti  iUmobt  as 
deep  as  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ing. It  was  thirty  fct-t  in  length, 
about  hfven  wide,  an<l  nine  lii^li,  to 
the  centre  of  its  arched  top.  It  was 
built  of  solid  stone ;  and  tliough  cold 
and  dismal,  was  not  damp,  and  seru- 
jnil  ni-Iy  clean.  It  liad  neitlier  win- 
duwh  uur  loojilioles,  but  au  ample  .sup- 
ply of  frenh  air  was  derived  through 

f)ipo=?.    INv  1  iron  lamps  suspended 
rom  the  ceilmg  were  intended  to  light 
the  place  when  necessary. 

At  the  end  of  this  corridor  was  the 
door  of  the  dungeon  destined  to  re- 
ceive Vonved.  It  was  situated  in  the 
veiy  centre  of  the  foundations  of  the 
edifice,  and  had  been  expreesly  built 
many  years  before  to  insure  the  con- 
finement of  either  State  prisoners,  or 
great  malefactors,  whose  safe  keeping 
was  deemed  important  The  door 
wa.s  low  and  square,  and  of  prodi- 
gious strength.  A  stone  wall,  four 
feet  thick,  formed  the  partition  be- 
tween the  corridor  and  the  dungeon, 
and  the  door  hun^  in  a  ma-ssive  cast- 
iron  framejbolted  and  chimpcd  into 
the  wall.  The  door  itself  was  of  oak, 
one  foot  in  thickness,  studded  with 
hufre  iron  knobs,  Ixjtli  inside  and  out, 
as  closely  as  thev  could  l>e  driven.  It 
was  seciu^  in  tne  centre  by  au  enor- 
mouB  lockf  with  three  bolti^  and  at 
top  and  bottom  were  two  wrought- 
iron  bars,  each  two  inches  square, 
filtM  in  sockets  like  1m  across  the 
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door.  Wlien  opened,  the  dungeon 
itself  was  reveafed  to  view.  It  wm 

roomy  enough,  fourteen  feet  squarcL 

and  its  In  ight  consideraldy  excf>ed<»d 
that  of  the  corridor,  being  twelve  fi .  t , 
withaflatrDo£  It wasstony through- 
out Stone  ceiling,  stone  walls,  stone 
floor, — the  latter  composed  of  huge 
green  flagstones  from  the  island  of 
vala.  Lute  the  corridor,  it  had  no 
direct  communication  with  the  opeit 
air.  Not  a  ray  of  daylight  could 
ever  penetrate.  It  was  ventilated 
with  iron  pii>es,  and  a  hronse  lamp, 
suspended  by  a  chain  from  the  t'«iling, 
afibrded  the  only  light  its  inmatce 
could  receive,  i'urniture,  properly 
speaking,  it  had  none.  In  the  ooitni 
of  the  floor  was  a  beam  of  oak  driven 
deep  in  the  grormd,  and  cut  ofi"  so  as 
to  lonn  a  block  two  feet  high,  and 
all  the  way  along  one  side  of  the  dua- 
gi  rm,  at  the  height  of  twenty  inches, 
was  ;i  Ix'nch  of  oak  slightly  hollowed, 
two  feet  broad  and  four  inches  thick, 
intended  to  serve  as  a  bed  for  the  pri- 
soner. There  wa.«<  no  mattress,  nor 
blankets,  but  a  long  round  straw  pil- 
low, enclosed  in  leather,  and  stuned 
nearly  as  bard  as  a  cricket-ball.  ^ 
veral  ^trongiron  rings  protruded  from 
tlie  w;i1is. 

WIru  \  onved  wai  mtroduced  into 
the  dungeon  its  swinging  lamp  was 
already  lighted,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  oak  block  stood  a  ssmith,  with 
leathern  apron  in  front,  brawny  arms 
bared  to  the  shoulders,  hammer  in 
hand  ;  a  small  anTil,  chainst,  boxes  of 
tools,  rivets  and  file  on  the  floor. 

Lars  Vonved  had  quietly  but  most 
keenly  noted  every  thing  from  the 
moment  he  passed  the  threshold  of 
the  vestibule.  His  piercing  eyes 
glanced  swiftly  and  comprehensively 
on  aU  sides— nothing  escaped  hia  fur- 
tive scrutiny— nothmg  that  he  saw, 
nothing  that  he  heard,  but  was  in- 
stantly registered  in  his  memory. 

The  commandant  gazed  intently  at 
Vonved  to  note  what  effect  the  as- 
pect of  the  dungeon  created,  but  the 
outlaw's  countenance  was  unmoved, 
though  a  smileof  calm  disdain  wreath* 
cd  his  lips. 

"  1  pei  ceivc  I  am  au  expected  guest," 
remarked  he. 

'  None  leas  welcome  for  that,** 
chuckled  the  cniriTnandant 

"Ah,  you  will  lod^  me  like  a 
prince!  I  shall  begin  to  esteeia  my 
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person  ex<''eediTigly  valuable,  for  King 
Frederick  will  not  be  so  safely  guard- 
ed in  his  iMiIace  M  I  am  in  mj  dun- 


^"Ay,  neither  friends  nnr  fofs  will 
▼int  you  here  without  my  knowledge 
andpermiMioD." 

"  whoknows  ?"  said  Vonved,  softly, 
vith  a  Binjjular  graile. 

**  Who  kaowa  i  "  echoed  General 
FonlsoL  ''Tordner!  All  present 
know  wt'Il  enough,  and  none  better 
than  yourself,  Captain  Vonved  -if 
«ich  be  vour  title  and  such  your  name, 
(boodi  ne  would  be  a  nsh  mas  who 
oertified  either.  Bethink  you  where 
you  stand.  Sec  thosr  liewn  stone 
walls  I  Smite  them,  and  they  will  re- 
auiin  as  impnasive  the  llTing  rock 
whence  they  were  rifted  Sm  tho 
manacles  for  your  body  -tlie  iron- 
bound  door — tlie  sentinels  who  will 
keep  guard  night  and  day !" 

Some  men  have  been  trebly  fet- 
tered, duTjsjeoned,  guarded-  and  yrt 
th^' escaped,  quietly  responded  Vou- 

"No  man  bom  of  woman  shall 
ever  escapte  from  this  dnni^eon  whilst 
I  am  commandant  of  the  citadel 
firmly  and  meiiaoingly  replied  QmoaX 
Ponlsen. 

"Life  is  very  Hwee*^  -and  m^Vfr 
sweeter  than  when  DeatU  outstretches 
his  sabla  wings.  Setf-prBserraiaon  is 
a  right  marvellous  instmot  j*'  senten- 
tious! v  replied  Vonved. 

Hiist  thou  a  pair  of  wings  to  fly 
away  1  Ait  thoa  a  wondrous  ma^^i- 
cian,  at  whose  invocation  a  demon  will 
^iu<e  this  door  to  vanish,  and  convey 
thee  away  invisible  to  mortal  ken  T' 

**!  amnot  a  bird,  General  Poidsen, 
ttd  am  t«>o  good  a  Lutheran  to  seek 
demotdac  aid  even  to  save  me  from 
the  wheel" 

The  oonunandant  lansfaed  scorn' 
My. 

'*  Then  you  confess  you  are  impo- 
tent to  escape  i" 
**  Time  wul  show.  I  see  what  you 

eannot  i*ee." 

"  What  is  that  !"  and  Poulsen  star- 
ed rather  anxiously  about  him,  under- 
standing VoDved*a  words  in  n  litend 

sen^e  only. 
"A. -tar." 

"A  star  I  Ouf  i  stars  in  pleutv  are 
•hinini  owiiead,  but  stone  walla  are 

iot  tissue  paper.'* 

Yet  do  I  see  a  beaHtaoutatar." 
it  a  nfuike  I" 


"The  star  of  Hope!" 

"Ha!"  and  the  General  nowbcgaa 
to  have  a  glimmering  conception  gf 
Vonved*8  meaning,  "liaa  it  a  speech 
and  language  ?" 

"  I  can  r^  ita  bright  beams.  They 
tell  me  it  'shines  stul  for  whosoever 
believes  in  it.'" 

"Enon.:4h  of  this  childish  folly!" 
angrily  roared  the  commandant.  "A 
nignt'a  rest  here  will  cool  your 
brain,  and  you  will  see  no  stars  of 
hope  on  the  morrow.  FeUows  1  do 
your  duty." 

In  a  twinkling  Vonved  was  led 
close  up  to  the  block  in  the  centre  of 
the  dungeon.  The  ft  tters  wliiHi  1  e 
now  wore  had  been  put  on  at  xs'y  bor^. 
They  consisted  of  an  ordinary  pair  of 
handcuffs,  and  a  ring  on  each  leg  con- 
nected with  a  light  chain.  Previous 
orders  having  been  given,  the  smiths 
knew  what  they  had  to  do.  They 
first  took  off  the  leg  fetteii9,  and  cast- 
ing tlicm  aside,  produced  a  very  nin<  h 
heavier  set.  By  aid  of  the  anvil  t  1h  y 
first  firmly  riveted  abroad  Iron  hoop 
round  each  leg  just  above  the  ankle, 
and  these  hoops  were  connoetod  V>y  a 
chain,  two  feet  in  length,  composed  of 
three  heavy  links,  each  cross-barred. 
The  handcuffii  were  likewise  removed, 
and  another  pair,  special Iv  prepared, 
were  put  on,  not  made  to  lock,  out  to 
rivet  When  the  one  on  the  right 
wrist  hjul  Iteen  firmly  riveted,  the 
end  of  a  strong  chain  of  «hort  links 
was  riveted  to  a  sort  of  iron  loQp, 
projecting  from  the  handoufT  on  the 
mner  side  of  the  wrist.  The  left 
handcuff  was  put  on  in  the  Fame  man- 
ner, and  riveted  to  tho  other  end  of 
the  chain,  which  was  not  more  than 
twenty-four  inches  in  length,  ^ext 
a  wrought-iron  hoop,  two  inches  in 
width,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
was  bent  round  his  body.  The  two 
ends  were  so  made  tliat  when  they 
met  in  front,  one  end  passed  through 
an  opening  or  looi>  of  the  other  end, 
and  the  anvil  being  placed  on  the 
block,  the  smiths  passed  a  thick  rivet 
through,  and  clenched  it  bo  a-s  to  im- 
movably secure  tho  hoop.  The  centre 
of  that  portion  of  the  hoop  which  en> 
(^rcled  the  back  of  Vonved  was  A" 
ready  provided  with  a  stronvj  iron  eye. 
or  loop,  and  to  it  waa  next  riveted 
the  enid  link  of  a  chain.  That  being 
done,  the  other  end  of  the  chain  wan 
riveted  to  one  of  the  large  iron  riiipi 
bolted  to  the  wall  above  the  wooden 
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bench,  and  the  length  of  this  body- 
chain  being  seven  tociglit  foot,  would 
enable  the  captive  to  walk  to  the 
centra  of  Ids  dmigeoii  and  no  further. 
A  swivel  was  iu  the  middle  of  the 
chain  to  prevent  t^nstinfj. 

Nearly  an  hour  was  consumed  in 
these  sonl-sickening  operations  to 
confine  a  man,  made  in  tlio  imam'  »>f 
his  Maker,  in  a  mr>re  do'^nidin;^  man- 
ner than  if  he  had  been  an  untam- 
able wild  beast,  and  during  this  pe- 
rifxl  hardly  a  word  wa«!  uttered  aloud. 
The  smiths  siMjke  in  an  undertone  as 
they  plied  tneir  hammers  and  files  ; 
the  officers  present  exchan''<  <l  signi- 
ficant looks,  and  gravely  whispered  ; 
the  soldiers  and  assistants  stood  in 
»we-8tricken  silence ;  Vonved  himself 
never  unclosed  his  lips,  never  moved 
a  limb  except  to  suit  the  convt  nii  in'O 
of  the  UK-n  wlio  were  chaiiiiiiL;  him, 
and  the  general  exprcd-siuu  ol  his  IVa- 
tures  was  ealm  and  stem  as  those  of 
an  ancient  statue  designed  t<  i  persi  .nify 
Fate,  Yet  who  ronld  tell  wiiat  liery 
thought*}  iiurgfHl  tlirou;;h  his  power- 
ftil  brain?  What  burning  indigna- 
tion and  hate  imqnenehable  fdlnlliifl 
mighty  heart  i  What  trenien<ious 
agony  his  proud  soul  entlured  ut  such 
unparalleled  iffnominy  %  What  appal- 
liner  vows  of  future  vcngonnro  on  tlio 
authors  of  his  wnnii^s  f  Wiiat  secret 
and  infalUble  faith  iu  u  day  of  fearful 
retribution  1 

Whatever  fJencral  PoiiIm-ti'  .  faults 
might  be,  an<l  however  bhnit  ins  feel- 
ings were  by  nature  and  indurated  by 
hMit,  he  certainly  was  not  wantonly 
cruel,  and  torik  no  pleasure  in  prolong- 
ing the  present  painful  fcene.  No 
sooner  was  the  last  rivet  sernrely 
clenched,  than  he  harshly  intimated 
to  the  group  of  officers  and  to  tlte 
soldiers  who  were  pressing  into  the 
dungeon,  that  the  sooner  they  dis- 
persed the  better  he  should  be  pleaded ; 
and  being  promptly  obeyed,  he  order- 
ed a  few  linai  arrangements.  Tiie 
smiths  collected  their  tools  and  de- 
parted. A  warder  or  gaoler  then  en- 
tered,  and  brought  in  a  wooden  tray 
containing  a  substantial  supper  of 
cold  meats,  a  long  loaf  of  black  rye 
bread,  a  stone  pitcher  of  water  with 
a  crane-like  net-k,  and  a  small  fla«k  of 
braendeviin — the  ordinarj'  white  com 
brandy  used  at  almost  everv  meal  in 
Denmark— and  set  it  on  the  top  of 
the  oak  block,  which  among  its  other 
Uses  Was  intended  to  serrc  as  a  table 
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for  the  inmate  of  the  dimgeon.  Nei- 
ther knife  nor  fork  wa»  allowed,  the 
meat  being  ready  cut  into  small  ti'ag- 
ments,  and  the  hard  rye  loaf  slioea 

so  nearly  through  that  convenient 
portions  could  readily  be  broken  off. 

The  General  then  addressed  Von- 
ved: 

"Prisoner,  T  liave  received  no  or- 
der-«  whatever  reirarding  your  diet, 
and  therefore,  so  long  as  you  remain 
in  my  char^  I  shall  take  care  that 
you  are  regularly  suj)plied  with  cood 
nutritinus  meal'?.  The  lamp  will  burn 
until  your  breakfast  is  brought  iu  the 
morning,  and  its  supply  of  oil  shall  be 
reiilcni~lied  whenever  luedful  ;  and 
trust  me,  itslionest  liiiht  will  be  more 
useful  to  you  than  the  rays  of  that 
imaginary  star  vou  so  weakly  delude 
yourt*elf  abnnt 

"  ( Vnimandant  '  I  mont  heartily 
thank  you  fur  yoiu*  unexpected  kind- 
ness towards  me,  and  will  gladly  drink 
your  health  this  very  nlLdit:  but  let 
me  assure  y«m,  that  the  briirht  l*oams 
of  my  star  are  not  inia^iuary,  but  real, 
and  can  brightly  illunnne  the  gloom* 
ie-st  cranny  of  this  innennost  dun- 
geon." 

"Ho-ho!  then  this  lamp  in  very 
needless.  Shall  I  save  the  Kintj's 
stores  by  onlering  it  to  be  extin- 
guished r  dryly  tpieried  Poulsen. 

"No,  no,  commandant !"  said  Von- 
ved, with  an  airy  laugh,  yet  spealdngr 
in  an  earnest  tone  ;  *^ot  me  have  the 
lamp  alight  night  and  day,  just  to 
show  how  gratefully  I  can  appreciate 
the  manly  feeling  which  prompted 
you  to  order  me  sueh  an  in(In!p  net  ." 

Tho  old  <Ieneral  looked  hard  and 
thoughtfully  at  Vonved,  hesitated  a 
moment,  seemed  inclined  to  speak, 
but  restrained  liimself,  and  bowing 
stiffly,  went  forth  without  saying  an- 
other word. 

The  massive  door  slowly  grated  OH 
its  liiiiLres — the  triple  bolts  of  its  huge 
ItM'k  were  shot  with  a  clang  that 
echt)ed  hollowly  adown  the  cold  cor- 
ridor— the  })onderous  iron  bars  were 
carefully  fitted  in  their  socket*.  Then 
two  tmsty  sentinels,  armed  with 
loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayoneta, 
were  ,-tati<ined  in  the  corridor,  and  the 
residue  of  the  party  ascended  by  the 
steep  wooden  stairs  to  the  story  above 
— the  ground  floor  of  the  citadel,  in 
fact— and  lowered  and  bolted  the 
iron  trap  door  on  the  landing.  In 
the  second  comdor  a4|oittioft  two 
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more  sentinels  were  stationed,  and  one 
other  was  placed  in  the  vestibule  lead- 
ing thereto.  Kight  and  day  five  sol- 
diers were  to  be  thus  on  guard  over 
one  dungeoned  and  fettered  priBoncr, 
and  they  were  to  be  relieved  every 
four  hours.    They  were  iiuiiLihed 


with  watchwords,  and  strictly  ordered 
to  permit  no  one  whatever  to  ap- 
proach the  dungeon  unless  they  could 
answer  their  challenge  satisfactorily. 

Thus  it  was  that  Lars  Vonved  was 
dungeoned  in  Citadellet  Frederik- 
shavn. 


CnAPTIB  ZVL 
FWBMW  iw  inuok 

It  was  wisely  said  of  old,  that  "a  agoue.  And  tlien  her  vehement  heart- 
friend  cannot  be  known  in  prosperity,  cry  was  to  join  her  husband — to  cmsp 
nor  an  enemy  hidden  in  adversity."  the  father  of  her  boy  to  her  bosom, 
Til  is  truth  was  experienced  by  tiie  and  sob  her  foryivciu  ss — to  tell  him 
wife  of  Lars  Vonved.    Her  summer  she  loved  him  more  than  ever — toshare 
friends  now  professed  to  know  her  his  dungeon,  to  live  or  to  die  with  or 
not;  and  her  secret  enemies — ^foreven  for  him.  They  tenderly  soothed  and 
she  had  some,       who  hsis  not  \ —  t<tld  lier  that  Vonved  was  already  on 
openly  exulted,  and  avowee!  they  his  way  to  Nyborft  and  hardly  could 
liad  long  foreseen  that  the  recluse  they  pacify  her  to  remain  until  the 
dwellers  at  King  s  Cairn  were  un-  morrow,  for  she  wished  to  set  fortli 
righteous.    Whilst  the  warm  suiiliirht  that  instant  in  his  track, 
iiiumioes  the  earth  we  cannot  see  the      *^  Listen,  lady — hear  me,  my  dear, 
orbs  of  Heaven  ;  but  when  darkness  dear  friend !"  cried  poor  Bertel,  clasp- 
curtains  the  sky  each  secret  star  is  re-  ing  Amalia's  hand  between  botli  his 
▼ealed,  resplendent  in  its  ])athway  of  own,  whilst  his  great  black  eyes  tlushcd 
glory.   £ven  so  Amaiia  Vonved — fur  dazziiugly  through  a  mist  of  hot  tears. 
ne?mnore  will  she  bear  the  wife's  "The  Lord  our  God  only  knoweth 
name  she  received  at  the  altar— in  what  a  day  or  what  an  hour  may 
thf  sun!<]iine  of  prosperity  could  not  brinj;  forth.    This  mom  I  was  more 
know,  beyond  the  possibility  of  error,  wretched  than  tongue  can  express, 
hertme  friends ;  but  now  the  dark  pal  I  and  ere  noon  I  was  transported  with 
of  adversity  enshrouded  her,  a  few  happiness— almost  mad  with  joy  and 
real  devot<»d  friends  stood  fortli  as  gratitude— for  a  noble  lady  came  and 
bright  stars  m  the  dome  of  night.  The  bade  me  hope  fur  a  future  more  brii- 
^pM  clergyman  and  his  wife  hur-  liant  than  my  dreams  of  fame  and 
ried  to  her  as  soon  as  the^  knew  I  e-  fortune  ever  painted,  and  she  boiigfat 
yond  dnul)t  that  Captain  \  interdalen.  a  picture-  and  oh!  dear,  generous 
and  Lai-s  Vouved  that  night  seized,  friend !  thou  who  ha.st  so  befriended 
were  one  and  tiie  ssmei*  ^  ^  bitterest  need,  shall 
hardly  crossed  the  threshold  of  King's  not  my  heart  leap  rcfiponsive  in  this 
Cairn  ere  Bertel  Rovsing  rushed  in  thine  liour  of  awfullestattiiction  I  Lo, 
after  them,  actuated  by  the  same  I  am  here  to  comfort  thee,  to  aid  thee, 
noble  motiyes.    Like  them,  his  to  devote  myself  to  thee.  All  that  I 
penerou.s  heart  intuitively  acquitted  have,  all  that  I  ca!i  earn  is  atthyser- 
Amalia  of  any  knowini;  i)articipation  vice.    See!  here  are  a  thousand  specie 
in,  or  even  knowledge  of.  the  criminal  dalers  1  tiiis  day  received  for  my  pic- 
deeds  of  her  outlawed  nusband.   It  ture.   On  the  morrow  we  will  leave 
was  almost  midnight  when  these  this  place— thou  wilt  jjenuit  me  to 
friends  came  to  the  house  of  woe  and  go  with  thee  a.s  a  devoted  and  ever 
wailing,  and  Amaiia  had  not  long  re-  grateful  friend,  a  brother.    Before  we 
oofMPed  strength  and  compoeuresaffi>  depart  I  will  see  the  Baroness  who 
cient  to  l)c  alive  to  the  lion  ibio  agony  hastaken  me  by  the  hand,  and  assured 
of  that  night's  discovery.    A  very  me  that  my  future  fortune  ami  haj»- 
few  words  from  her  explained  the  piness  shall  be  her  cara    I  will  tell 
main  facU  of  her  position— the  bare  her  thy  story,  and  iin]tiore  her  coun- 
•nit  lino  of  Vonved's  story,  and  lier  own  sel,  her  protection,  her  aid.    Ah  !  sbe 
utter  ifjTiorance  of  his 'identity  witii  is  a  great  and  noble  lady,  very  wide 
Captain  Vuiterdaieu  until  two  houis  and  tender-hearted  i  and  the  Baron 
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ber  lOfd,  ll  powerful  at  the  court  of  but  did  not  disguise  her  apprehensioii 

OUT  Jwvereign,  and  will  not  refiwe  any  that  her  husl^and'e  influence  with 

boon  ebe  crayea.    Courage  1  dear  the  covemmeut  would  be  Of  IttUe 

fH«lHi.  Ood  Almighty  will  ne?«rlor^  ftTaiL                             .  . 

nake  thee,  and  He  will  raise  friends  Tho  first  nrt  of  B^rtel,  on  arnntif 

to  plead  thy  cause,  and  will  incline  at  the  capital,  vas  to  aaeertain  the 

the  heart  of* the  King  to  iJurdon  thine  little  publicly  known  as  to  the  prob- 

husband."  able  fate  of  Vonred,  and  then  he 

The  minister  and  his  wife  were  not  hurried  to  the  town  residem  e  of  his 

80  enthusiastic  aa  the  impulsive  child  patroness.    Unhappily  she  was  not 

of  genius,  but  thev  honoured  the  spirit  at  home,  having  gone  on  acme  vMri 

that  dictated  his  impassioned  effort  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  count  ly.  but 

at  consolation,  and  they  prayerfully  in  thou^liTful  anticipation  of      h  an 

cried  Amen  to  his  nn^phetic  expres-  event  rIic  had  given  orders  that  wh^ 

sion  of  faith  in  God's  protection  and  Ilerr  Rovsing  caDed  he  shoola  oe 

merey.  presented  to  her  husband  himiwif. 

Reverently  draw  a  V(  il  over  the  sa-  This  was  nocordiniily  done.  Bamn 

cred  anguish  of  the  wile  and  mother,  Kcemperhimmel   was  considerably 

whose  lacerated  heart,  all  through  older  than  his  wife,  being  upwards  m 

that  nighty  continually  ejaculated  ilfty  yens  of  age,  and  their  marriage 

broken  petitions  unto  the  Throne  of  was  rumoured  to  have  been  a  yer>- 
Omnipotence,  even  as  the  crushed '  romantic  and  somewhat  mysterious 

rose  exhales  sweetest  perfume.  The  affair.    He  was  of  ancient  lineA^, 

Ciy  of  the  broken-hearted  never  is  un  possessed  vast  anre.>-tral  e.-tatc-^  in 

heard  nor  disregarded,  albeit  the  Al-  Zealand  and  Jutland,  and  tor  many 

mighty,  in  iuscrutable  wisdom,  may  years  had  held  ottices  of  State  com- 

gnnt  or  may  deny  present  response  nensnrate  with  his  rank  and  wealth, 

and  relief,  as  aeemeth  good  nnto  He  was  at  present  a  PriA-y  Coun- 

Hinn.  cillor,  thniT^h  not  one  of  the  ministry, 

By  the  morrow's  dawn  Amalia  and  agenerai  in  the  army,  Grand  Master 
her  DOT,  attended  hf  Bertel  Rovsing,  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  ninth  of  the 
fluittea  Svendborg;  and  after  a  rapid  thirty-one  Knights  (including  the 
journey  reached  Nyborg,  the  place  of  King)  on  the  roll  of  the  princely  Or- 
Vonved's  temporal'  detention.  Dur-  der  of  the  Elephant,  He  was  a  nmall 
ing  the  week  he  remained  there  all  but  well-shaped  man,  his  features 
their  efforts  to  obtain  even  a  sight  of  a\  ere  plain  and  large,  but  an  air  of 
the  outlaw  were  of  course  ineflectual,  dignity  and  commnnd  redeemed  tbem 
and  the  young  painter,  in  his  despair,  from  being  comnionjdace  ;  his  eye 
having  rashly  attempted  to  brib<>  au  was  calm  and  penetrative,  his  maa- 
officer  of  the  guard  to  permit  Auialia  nera  refined  and  noble.  He  had  the  re- 
an  interview  with  her  husband,  was  putation  of  being  a  subtle  diplomatist, 
arrested  by  order  of  IB^n  Leuten-  and  it  was  generally  asserted  that  he 
bergf  and  closely  confined  nntil  Von-  was  one  of  the  most  confidential  po- 
red was  on  his  way  ti>  r'f)pf'iihngen.  litical  advisers  of  the  Kin'/,  and  tnat 
Immediately  on  being  relujiscd,  liertd  maiiy  inii>f»rtant  measures  in  which 
oondncted  his  friends  to  the  capital,  he  did  not  apj>ear  at  all  personally 
arriving  there  on  the  morning  after  interested  or  concerned,  were  wmt- 
Vonvea  had  been  lodged  in  the  cita-  theless  to  b*»  ascribed  to  hU  seent 
del  Ere  Quitting  Svendborg  he  bad  counsel  and  suggestion, 
obtained  a  niurried  interview  with  the  He  received  Bntel  eonrteously  and 
Baroness  Qnnhild  Kcemperhimmel,  kindly  ;  listened  attentively  to  all  he 
and  narrated  to  her  the  outlines  of  hatl  to  say  and  plead,  and  evinced 
the  wondrous  story  of  Yonved  and  mingled  interest,  astonishment,  and 
Amalia.  The  Butmess  seemed  ez-  it  dash  of  secret  merednlitf,  when  the 
cecdingly  stnick  with  the  narmtive,  true  story  ofVonved  was  passionately 
and  asked  Bertel  several  questions  narrated  bv  the  en Lrer  hearted  yonng 
which  he  could  not  answer,  nor  at  all  painter.  iHie  Baron  frankly  admitted 
comprehend  their  import  and  aim.  that  he  had  some  inflnenee  with  hia 
She  told  him  that  in  a  day  or  two  she  sovereign,  and  that,  partly  in  pity  for 
should  be  in  Copenhagen,  and  would  the  innocent  wife  of  the  «.ntlnw,  but 
endeavour  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  mainly  in  deference  to  the  urgent  en- 
the  Baron  fbrtheofuthtwandmairife,  treaties  of  the  Baroness,  he  would  a|>- 
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peal  to  the  royal  clenienfy,  hn\  he  at  King  who  would  eiiforce  them  insuoh 

the  same  time  stated  hia  belief  that  a  case,  but  he  was  promptly  checked 

BO  intercesBion  whaterer  would  ob-  bythcBaron,  who  austerely  reminded 

tain  a  pardon  for  Vonved.  Heveiy  bim  tnat  his  zeal  was  doubtless  well 

cautiously  abstainrd  from  expressing  meant  on  behalf  of  his  friends,  but 

any  personal  ouiuiou  concerning  the  that  such  a  manifestation  of  it  was 

outlaw,  but  said  that  the  latter  would  worse  than  indiscreet,  and  only  cal- 

not  be  broil  L^ht  before  the  Supreme  culated  to  iiQiire  the  came  headvo- 

Court  of  Jiuliv-ature  (which  sits  at  cated. 

Christiansborg  Palace  at  Copenhagen,      "The  Baroness  is  singularlv  inter- 

the  King  of  Denmark  himself  being  ested  in  you,  Herr  Rovsing,  he  re- 

the  nominal,  and  on  great  occasions  snmed  in  a  milder  tone,  "and  to 

the  real  president',  iusoniiich  that  he  gratify  her— putting  out  of  the  ques- 

had  previously  been  formally  cou-  tion  any  private  inclination  I  may 

demned  to  tbe  wheel,  and  that  it  was  have,  owing  to  old  reminiscences— I 

onlv'  neeeesaiy  to  prove  his  idfmtity  am  willing  and  desirous  to  avail  my- 

nn(!  to  procure  the  royal  sign  manual  self  of  tlio  gracious  favour  with  which 

to  his  old  sentence  (requisite  in  capi-  the  King  is  pleased  to  regard  me,  by 

tal  esses  in  Deiimark)  ere  appointing  approaching  him  to  interoede  for  the 

a  day  for  h  i  s  execution.  cri  mi  nal  whom  yoa  wish  to  safe  from 

Bertel's  heart  sank  within  him.  the  doom  his  own  desperate  and  de- 

Do  I  rightly  understand  your  £x-  liberate  deeds  have  orawn  on  his 

ceDency*  to  mean  that  Vonyed  may  head.  But  unless  you  refrain  from 

he  executed  at  any  time  without  the  intemperato  Isnguage,  eipressive  of 

possibility  of  appeal,  or  any  further  the  fetdings  you  have  just  nmniff  sted, 

thai  before  the  Supreme  Court  f*  neither  I  nor  any  other  person  can  or 

''tTndoubtedly :  the  instant  the  dare  attempt  anght  in  fats  friTonr." 
former  .«ent^ee  receives— if  it  has      Bertel  would  have  spoken  to  vindi- 

not  already  received  —the  signature  of  cate  him8elf,buttheB«ronintemiptod 

our  sovereign,  the  condemned  may  be  him. 

eieented  forthwith,  or  at  any  time     *'EBoaffh,  Herr  Rovsing.  Ifonsre 

that  may  he  appointed."  ^mig  and  enthusiastic.   Your  head 

"  There  is  no  pn<sil)le  hope  for  him  is  wrong  in  this  matter,  but  your  heart 

but  in  the  King's  mercer  is  very  rights  and  its  impiUses  do 

^None.  The  Kin^r  alone  can  eon-  honour  to  human  nature.  Do  you 

sign  him  to  the  scaffold,  or  can  oom-  know  whether  Vonved  or  his  wife 

mate  his  torriVdc  .sentence."  has  any  friend  of  rank  or  influence  at 

"Or can  pardon?**  court,  who  could  or  would  act  with 

"Can pardon:"  sloirir and  gravely  me,  and  support  mv  appeal  to  the 

repeateffthe  Banm.  "Yes,  the  power  clemen-  y  of  my  royal  master  ?" 
to  fully  pardon  is  unquestionably  the      "  I  do  not  know,  your  Eioellen^; 

prerogative  of  our  King,  but  I  do  not  I  fear  not" 
wish  you,  nor  the  poor  wifb  of  this     "And  yet  you  told  me  that  If  a- 

Vonved,  to  indulge  in  vain  expecta-  dame  Vonved"  

tions;  and  therefore.  I  repeat  my  indi-      "The  Countess  of  El^inore,  your 

vidual  conviction  tnat  a  pardon  will  Excellency  1"  hastily  and  tirmly  cried 

never  be  granted.  I  onlv  anticipate  BerteL 

obtaining  a  cliangc  of  the  sentence      The  Baron  smiled  sadly. 

from  the  wheel  to  f^iuiple  deeapita-      "We  need  not  dispute  about  her 

tioiL  or  at  the  very  utmost,  if  the  out-  name  or  title,"  said  he.  in  a  tone  of 

Itirs  life  is  spared,  perpetual  impri-  mild  reproof,  "  when  the  life  of  her 

sonment**  husband  is  in  such  deadly  jeopardy." 

Ever  impulsive  and  outspoken,      "  Pardon,  your  Excellency,  but  he 

Bertel  Bovsioff,  carried  away  by  his  is  the  Count  of  Elsinore.  and  she  is 

friendshq)  for  Amelia,  end  excited  by  his  wife,  and  eonsequently  his  Goun- 

hli  innate  abhorrenee  of  au^ht  resem-  tes&" 

bling  cnielty  or  even  seventy,  began      "  That  is  a  matter  I  shall  not  dis- 

to  exclaim  against  the  vengeful  laws  cuss ;  and  I  trust  the  tmhappy  lady 

sod  the  implacable  natnre  of  the  herself  will  be  safBdently  pradent 

In  Denmark  a  of  the  Elephant  has  a  legal  right  to  the  tiUe  of 

**fizGeUeoc7.^ 
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M  to  asfiume  the  title  whikt  the  fate  Aaudia.   He  briefly  heard  the  stoiy 

of  lier  husband  is  at  all  undecided,  of  her  hasband's  life  from  own 

You  told  me  that  she  was  tli«'  only  lips,  and  his  visible  emotion  did  mora 

child  of  the  rr.illnnt                 \  <  r<'«lit  to  his  heart  as  a  man  than  to 

who  fell  bravely  lighting  in  defence  hi»  impassibility  m  a  vetenui  courtier 

of  this  dty  in  1807 T"  and  diplomatist 

I  did."  At  his  request^  Amalia  and  her 

"I  know  r'nl(mel  On'ii; — I  served  frien<1  I*»(rt<'I  necMmpanietl  him  to  ?>ce 

as  a  sulialtern  in  hiti  own  re^meat —  th<'  Bi.shop  of  Zcaiaiid,  whom  they 

and  a  better  soldier  or  more  loyal  happily  met  with  jnst  in  time,  as  tiie 

subject  than  he  nt  v*  r  drew  sword  for  prelat*  was  on  the  very  eve  of  a  jour- 

kinp  an»l  count  IT.  Surely  the  danj^'li-  nry  thmni^h  his  iliocc^s.    In  Den- 

ter  of  such  a  man  cannot  fail  ot  pow-  msirk  there  are  six  bishoprics,  aud 

erAil  friends  in  her  hour  of  need  V*  the  Bishop  of  Zealand  is  sometimes 

"Ah,  your  Excellency,  God  only  termed  the  Bishop  of  Copenhagen, 
knows.  "\V!i<>n  ('olrniol  On'ig  was  he  rc-^idcs  in  the  motropolis.  Pro- 
slain,  his  Widow  removed,  with  her  perly  speaking,  tiie  Duuisii  Luthenm 
little  child,  to  Hamburg;,  and  thus  the  Bishops  are  only  chief  presbytem,  in- 
old  friends  of  her  ftkther  lost  sight  of  sonuich  as  they  have  not  the  absoluto 
them  for  ever."  hierarchical  rank,  and  do  not  exercise 

"  There  is  truth  in  what  you  say,"  such  powers  as  the  Chiu-ch  of  Eug- 

thonghtfuUy  replied  the  Baron,  *'and  land  confers  on  her  Bishops,  nor  hAYe 

yet  I  do  not  despair  to  find  one — ^ay,  they  revenues  and  a  suite  of  imme- 

two  old  friends  of  Colonel  Orvig,  who,  diately  subordinate  cler;:y  in  a  man- 

for  the  *4iikc  of  his  memorv,  will,  I  ner  commeusumte  with  ilie  English 

think,  exert  themselves  on  behalf  of  Church.     They  are,  neverthdeaB, 

his  only  child."  jnnmi  inter  )>ares,  decidedly  ranking, 

Bertel's   inj^ennmi?    eounteuanee  popidarly, ecclesiastically,  and  legal K% 

flushed  with  joyful  turprise  at  this  above  their  brother  clergymen,  and 

unexpected  speech,  and  his  iiashing  their  spiritual  influence  ia  at  least  on 

eyes  impatiently  inc|iured  a  par  with  that  of  the  Bishop.^  of  our 

"  Who  are  they  1"  (twn  country.  A»  a  body,  the  Danish 

"One,"  said  the  Baron,  "is  the  liishops  are  learned,  re  verend,  piouii 

Militarj'  Oovern«tr  of  Copenhagen,  men — venerable,  not  merely  by  office, 

and  the  other  is  the  Bishop  of  Zea-  biit  far  more  so  by  i]:t  ir  most  ostim- 

land."  able  ])rivatc  character.   The  Bi^^hop 

"  The  Bishop  of  Zealand  I  the  Go-  of  Zealand,  of  whom  present  mention 

veraor  of  Uof^nhn^ren  !   Oh,  surely  is  made,  was  a  remarKable  man.  He 

the  intercession  of  such  exalted  men,  cf>mmeneed  lifi'  as  a  cavalry  officer, 

j'uned  to  that  of  your  Excellency,  will  and  hcrved  with  nnuh  distinction  for 

be  all-powerful  I"  many  years,  attainin^^  tlie  rauk  of 

"Do  not  buoy  yourwlf  nor  your  major-pcneral  just  prior  to  the  bom- 
poor  friends  with  any  sindi  hope,"  bardmi  nt  of  C. ipenluigen  in  1807. 
wa^  the  ehiilinjj  response.  ** I  am  not  Within  a  few  months  8ube>e<piently, 
even  certain  that  they  will  act  with  actiuited  by  tin  overpowering  religious 
me,  for  I  only  reckon  ou  their  co-  impulse,  he  for  oyer  relinquished  the 
operation  on  the  ground  that  tliey  sword,  and  became  a  stuilent  in  di- 
werc  eompanious  iu  annn  of  Colonel  vinit}',  and  in  due  eour.se  \v  :is  ordained 
Orvi^r  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago."  a  minister.  He  si>eedily  became  cele- 

"Com]>auions  in  arms  I"  echeed  bratr^d  for  the  eloqw^nce  and  ferrour 

Bertel,    "  Tlie  llidiop  of  Zealand  1"  of  his  gospel-preaching;  ainl  ten  year^ 

"Even  80  j  but  this  is  no  time  for  after  cejising  to  Ik-  a  general  in  the 

an  explanation.   Come,  Herr  Rot>  army,  l»ecameabishopof  the  ehun^. 

ring,  I  will  be  frank  with  you.    I  He  now,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  and 

never  do  thina'3  by  halves.    Ha\  in'.,'  five  years,  retaiue*!  nineli  viLfour  of 

taken  vou  l»y  the  hand  so  far,  I  will  body,  combined  wiih  ripe  muluri ty  of 

oordially  advocate  the  cause  yon  have  intellect  He  wore  the  same  dress  as 

at  heart   There  is  no  time  to  lose,  all  Lutheran  clerg^  nien  wear  to  this 

Let  us  go  at  once  to  your  unhappy  day— a  black  itlait^d  ^^I]k  i^own,  and 

fhend."  a  large  white  rutt  round  his  neck. 

Bertel  eagerly  assented,  and  in  a  To  the  narrative  of  Amalia  the 

few  minutes  introduced  the  Baron  to  venerable  Bishop  listened  with  ejt- 
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reediv^  mt^rest,  and  his  cousrnt  to  know  the  rrason  of  tlieir  unBcason- 

uui  in  an  appeal  to  the  King  yfm  in-  able  viBit.    A  few  introductory  words 

stantly  accorded.  from  the  Bishop  effected  a  niBrvel- 

**  Tls  au  extraordinary  story,  this  lou8  chauge. 

of  thine,  my  child,"  said  hp  tn  Amalia:  "  Tordner!"  shnntpd  tho  (  rovernor, 

*' but  I  can  beUeve  it,  ami  tiiiiik  i  in  a  voice  bo  deep  and  trnttui-al  that 

ean  trace  the  hand  of  Providence  in  his  faearers  started.   '*  What  is  this 

nriufh  wlacli  ticonis  a  invstorious  fa-  you  ^ay  T' 

taiity.  I  well  i  i'nicmhor  mine  ancient  Baron  Kdunperliinunpl  took  ni)the 

comrade  and  fi  lend,  thy  LaiUaut  lather,  thread  of  the  narrative,  and  not  one 

He  \va8  also  the  oomnde  of  General  word  of  interruption  did  the  Govern 

Otto  Gam,  our  present  Military  Go-  nor  utter,  thoui:li  his  occasionHl  u'l  nnts 

vemor'  and,  if  I  rememl>er  aright,  and  growls  and  muttered  oaths  of 

Colonel  Orvig  once  did  a  weighty  ser-  amazement  wexe  sulficieutly  exprea- 

vice  for  Gem,  which  he  cannot  bayc  sive.   When  he  had  lieard  all,  he 

forgctt'  ii.  "  tiinnMl  to  tlii'  V(nipra]ih^  liisliop. 

'*  I  am  verj'  glad  to  know  that,'*  "Oid  comrade:     brusquely  cried 

said  the  Baron,  "  for  we  are  about  to  he,    wlu-n  General  Drammeu  gave 

applv  for  his  aid  in  this  sad  case."  the  oni'  t  fVu*  our  brigade  to  furnish 

""Then  I  will  also  go  with  you,  nnrl  tlie  f.ilnvii  h'>pp  at  Uic  stormina  of 

that  at  once  I"  ehcerily  cried  the  goiwl  Yutta,  you  and  I  were  among  the 

Bishop.    "  I  am  not  unknown  to  the  volunteers.    What  did  we  ask  of 

Governor :  I  served  witli  him  in  one  Colonel  Brentvard,  who  led  us  to  the 

campaiirn.   Como!  T  think  wo,  sliall  l.rrach,  as  a  particular  personal  fa- 

iind  him  at  his  own  house  iu  Ouster-  vour  l" 

gatle."  **  We  begged  him  to  permit  us  to 

In  a  few  minutes  tlie  whole  party  each  lead  one  of  the  two  foremost 

were  in  presmrc  of  the  (  H»vcrnor,  a  rnmpatrios  of  stormers,"  niHwered  tin; 

mnn  only  nine  veara  the  junior  ot  the  Bishop,  a  gk>w  of  ancient  military 

Bishop,  and,  like  him,  vet  presenring  pride  flushing  his  fine  old  benevolent 

his  physical  and  mental  powers  to  au  face. 

unnsual  degree,    fife  was  n  tall,  erect  "We  did'  and  well  we  both  ju-r- 

man,  vei^  thin,  vci^  grult,  very  rest-  f  ormed  oiu:  dutv.   I  have  a  simiim* 

less.   His  hair,  white  as  driven  snow,  boon  to  beg  in  this  business." 

was  worn  in  a  peculiarly  uiisoldin  -  "  What  is  that /" 

like  fa-hion.  for  it  thickly  floati'd  l.a.k  "I  ask  you  all  to  let  me  Itfid  thi' 

down  his  neck  and  shoulders  at  its  forlorn  hope— let  me  be  the  first  to 

Atll  nutonl  length,  and  mingled  with  appeal  to  th»  King  on  befaidf  of  the 

hishogc  Ix  ard,  which  descended  even  husband  of  the  only  child  of  my  dear 

l»e]ow  hi>  ]>re.i8t.    ITo  hiokpdlike  nn  (>i«!  cimvade,  Wilhelm  Orvi*,'-- for  1 

old  human  lion;  and  from  amidijt  tiie  now  b>ec  at  a  ulaiu-t;  that  she  (^^^Orvig's 

tangled  mass  of  white  hair  were  three  daughter-  ay,  ay,  the  same  clear-cnt» 

tawny  patc  hes  of  cheeksand  forehead,  brave,  honest  features, tbeaamebright 

and  :i  huire  hookf-d  nn<<p resemWing a  thon«;litrul  oye!" 

vuiiurc  s  bill,  and  two  deeply-sunken  The  l^isiiop  and  the  Barou  ex- 

tiery  eyee.  overshadowed  by  immense  changed  expressive  looks  of  satlsfao- 

grisiy  eyeorows.  tion,  and  the  latter  took  u]xm  him  to 

The  party  arrived  at  an  innnspicimis  rejdy. 

moment   The  old  Ciovernor  wa«  ac-      "  General  Otto  Gam   

customed  to  dine  sharp  to  ^e  minute,  "  Here !" 

and       iliuner  was  ready  ju.st  when  The  Biiron  snn'lcd  kindly. 

the  visitors  to^k  liini  by  storm.  Had  "  Yon  answer  like  a  soldier  on  ]>a- 

not  one  of  them  been  thv  Baron  Kcem-  rade,  lieneral  1    I  only  adc  tressed  you 

Ml  himmel,  and  another  the  Bishop  of  by  name,  because"  

Zealand,  he  proKibly  would  have  nn-  "  I  want  no  *  liecnvi.^e  "  " 

ccrernonionsiy  kickrd  them  nil  doMH       "  Well,  thcri,  in  a  word"  

staim  in  rapid  succe.ssiou  ;  but  ajs  it  ^' A  'word   means  Hfty  complex 

was,  he  greeted  the  iige<i  Bishop  with  sentences  with  you  courtiers !" 

the  stitl'ei^t  of  all  .stiff  military  bows,  "Yon  are  .i.s  rontrh  as  a  bear,  Ge- 

UTid  the  Laron  with  a  ^Munt.  and  neral,  as  prirkly  as  a  porcupine,  as 

Amalia  ami  Bertel  with  a  savage  morose  as  a  hyajna,  as" — — 

Mowl,  and  then  grimly  awaited  to  Qo  on  1"  growled  Otto  0am. 
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A?  trtie  as  ^tee],  and  tender*  and  carnr  the  fortresa  or  perish, 

hearted  as  a  gentle  woman !"  Yes  V*  cried  he,  turning  towards 

*'Plrair  paJftd  tlie  old  Qeneral,  Amelia,  and  gazing  at  her  with  deep 

scowling  as  fiercely  as  he  possibly  and  unaffected  fniotioii,  "T  will  d<>  as 

could,  whilst  his  piercing?  eyes  were  I  say.    Yc-ur  f:ither,  lady,  was  my 

dinimed  with  huge  tears.    *'  low,  dearest  and  best  friend  when  he  and 

Banm  KaBmperhimmel,  are  a  eleek,  I  were  voung  eoldien.  and  it  so  hap- 

smooth-spoken,  cunning,  dissembling  pened  that  lie  fine  (lid  iiie  a  vitally 

knave  of  a  diplomatist,  but,  withah  important  service- -  no  matter  what. 

&  generous-heartedj  libcral-mindea  I  would  have  done  as  much  for  him, 

fellow,  a  thousand  times  too  good  for  but  I  noTer  had  the  opportunity.  See ! 

your  trade  in  life.    Give  nic  your  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways.    I  am 

hand,  you  iinmitiL^ated  rogue !"  »  mivjih  old  sinner,  bu*  T  recognise 

"Oh— -«J-oh:'wliiuif»ered  the  Baron,  God  a  hand  in  bringing  you  liere  thi» 

half  in  jest,  half  in  earoeet,  as  the  day.  When  Willx  ini  On  ig  nobly 

veteran  wairior  wrong  his  hand  in  an  died  a  soldiers  death,  I  said  to  my- 

iron  grip.  self,  'I  have  two  thin'/'^  now  to  r^- 

**  Ha-na!  I'm  a  bear !  a  porcupine !  gret  to  my  dymg  du) .    i  shall  ever 

ahjmna!  Am  IT'  nave  to  mourn  the  loss  of  my  friend, 

"  O  h  '  o-o-oh !  Worse — a  million  and  never  more  ran  I  do  augnt  tore* 

times  worse!    A  ferocious  heathen!  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  him.* 

a  boa-constrictor !  uvayipire!"  But  you  come  here  and  show  nic 

"  What !  there  is  life  in  the  old  dog  what  a  blind  dotard  I  have  been, 

yet!"  cried  Otto  Qam»  hugely  de-  Ft uty-five  years  T  have  I'een  a  debtor 

lighted-  to  your  father  and  to  his  memory  ; 

**  Life !"  echoetl  the  politic  Barou,  the  time  haii  come  which  I  never 

extricating  his  hand,  and  shaking  his  thought  to  lire  to  see,  when  I  can  in 

fingers  much  in  the  dmll  fashion  of  a  some  sort  repay  my  debt»  and  I  tiuulk 

cat  who  hm  inadvertently  plunged  God  for  it  I" 

her  paw  into  icy  water.      Why,  on      "Ood  Almighty  bless  you,  Gene- 

my  soul  and  conscience,  General  Otto  ral !"  burst  from  the  full  heart  of 

Gam,  T  w.juhl  as  soon  have  my  poor  Amnlia. 

hand  suueezed  in  a  steel  vice  •  **  And  God  bless  thee,  my  poor 

The  Military  Governor  of  Copen-  child,  and  grant  us  all  we  crave  !'* 

hagen  chuckled  immensely.  tenderly  and  solemnly  said  Otto  Gam, 

^  It  is  understood,  then }"  said  he,  folding  her  to  his  breast^  and  kissing 

at  length.  her  forehead. 

"  Conditionally."  Another  moment  and  grim  old  Qo- 

"  What  V*  vemor  Gam  was  himself  or  affected 

"You  have  rnlird  ine  a  cunning  to  be. 
courtier  and  diplomatist,  General,  and  "  Off  withyou!"  roared  he;  *'  BLshop 
yuu  must  be  aware  that  warriors  do  and  Baron,  man  and  woman,  awav 
not  lead  what  you— I  fear  only  too  with  ye  all!  My  soup  is  almost  cold, 
truly — call  tlu;  forlorn  hope,'  until  and  I  won't  have  my  stomach  de- 
diplomatists  have  found  it  necessary  ranged  for  all  the  bishopS|  outlaws, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  sword  to  cut  and'^eourtiers  in  Ohiistendom  !*' 

Imot  the  tongue  cannot  untie.      ''Oh,  Baron!"  whispered  the  ex- 

i'ermit  me  the  ta.sk  of  ascertaining  rited  and  enthusiastic  young  painter, 

the  real  daiu^ers  which  we  must  en-  as  they  descended  the  stairs,  "  what 

counter  in  the  forthcoming  assault,  friends  Heayen  raises  for  us!  We 

and  then  we  will  all  con-sult  together  gather  force  like  a  rolling  snowball 

ns  to  the  best  way  t<>  unite  our  forces  First  a  snowbalL  and  at  last  an  aval- 

for  the  attack,  i  hat  decided,  you,  anche  which  will  sweep  idl  before  it  P' 
my  gallant  old  friend,  shall,  as  you     **Alas!"  murmured  the  older  and 

desire,  lead  the  storming  party.' '  wiser  Baron, "  there  is  one  thing  which 

"  Good :  you  have  some  general-  ev«'n  an  avalanche  cannot  destroy — 

ship  in  you.   Why  were  you  not  a  one  thing  which  it  only  falls  upon  to 

sdmer  r  be  itself  shatteted  to  atoms." 

"  You  agree.  General  f  *  "  And  that  is  ?" 

"  I  do.    Prepare  your  plans  for  the      "  A  livin?  mrk." 
assault :  and  when  the  word  is  given,      "  Ha !   And  our  rock  1" 
old  Otioaamwill  lead  the  itonneni,  *«TheKuigr 
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We  fOTiM  not  conrpy  a  better  idea 
of  the  comprehenaive  natuic  of  this 
mnArkable  work  tbtui  by  giving  a 
rapid  summary  of  the  prini'ipal  con- 
tents, showing  the  sub^livisioiiB  of 
the  suliiects  treated  of. 

The  mst  Tolome  compiisee  Fhyrieal 
Geography,  Zoology,  tne  Singhalese 
Chmnicles,  Sdcncog  and  Social  Arts, 
and  Meditevai  History.  The  subject*} 
discussed  in  the  second  Yolome  ore 
Modern  History,  the  Southern  and 
Central  Provinces,  the  Elephant,  tlx- 
Northern  Provinces,  and  tLe  Kuiued 
Cities, 

Under  the  title  Physical  (leo^'raphy 
a  description  is  given  of  tiie  general 
aspect  and  geographical  position  ul' 
the  idsnd,  its  mountains,  minemie, 
rivers,  and  liarbours,  also  the  climate, 
pnd  its  ettects  on  health  and  disease. 

The  second  division  discusses  Zoo- 
logjp  under  the  following  subdivisions 
—mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  fisheei 
inoHusca,  infect«,  arachnidm. 

Fart  three,  "  the  Singhalese  Chro- 
nicles," narrates  the  earliest  history 
find  traditinns  (if  tlic  aborigines,  de- 
.«fribini,'  the  establi'^hrnent  of  Bnddh- 
iiim  3<t7  BA'.,  the  intiueuce  of  Buddh- 
ism en  civilization,  the  fate  of  the 
nl>oritrine=i,  the  domination  of  the 
Malalmra,  their  expulsion,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  15(>o. 

"Sciences  and  Social  Arts"  form 
the  fourth  section.  Its  subdivisions 
are — the  population  of  the  country, 
its  agriculture,  cattle,  and  crops,  its 
early  eommeree,  ahi|ipuig,  and  pro> 
duction^',  manufn''tnr and  working 
in  metals,  engineering,  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  Singhalese  literature. 

The  Hediffival  Histoiy  of  Ceylon, 
as  Itnovrn  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
to  the  Indixms.  Arabians,  and  Per- 
ihmt,  to  the  Oniiiese,  to  the  Mootb« 
Genoese,  and  VeoetiaiiB,  ii  embfaeed 
in  the  fifth  pjirt 

The  Modem  liistoiy  of  the  island 
b  related  in  the  sixth  division,  eom- 
ptidng  the  proeeedingis  of  the  Pbrtn- 
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gucse  and  Dutch,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  ialand  by  the  English. 
Pttrt  seven  deeeriDeft  the  Sonthern 

and  Central  Provinces,  and  the  Cey- 
lon Government)  revenue^  and  estab- 
lishments. 
The  elephant,  his  straetnie  and 

habits,  elephant  shooting,  and  an 
elephant  corral,  foim  the  sal^ects  of 
the  eighth  section. 

*'The  Northern  Ph)vinoes"  is  the 
title  of  the  ninth  division,  in  which 
fore.st-travellinf?  is  depicted.  Ac- 
counts are  given  uf  the  ancient  tanks, 
the  veddahiB,  the  salt  country,  the 
ebony  forests,  the  Peninsula  of  Jaffna, 
Adam's  Bridge,  and  the  pearl  fishery. 

The  tenth  and  last  part  describes 
the  mined  cities,  the  timk  of  Minery, 
and  tlie  west  coast 

From  thiyshortsummai-ythe  reader 
may  form  some  conception  of  the  la- 
bour bestowed  on  the  work.  Bach 
8u1ije<  t  is  treated  Avitli  care  and  mi- 
nuteness. The  amount  and  variety 
of  the  information  Ixar  tcjitimony  to 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  author, 
and  are  evidently  the  rcRult  of  accu- 
rate personal  obgervntiou,  inquiiy, 
and  research.  The  vuiunies  are  illus- 
trated with  ser^  Tslnable  maps 
and  numefOQS  interesting  wood-en- 
gravings. 

The  Portuguese  obtained  a  footing 
in  Ceylon  in  1517,  when  they  pro- 
cured frnrn  the  Singhalese  King  per- 
mission to  erect  a  factory  at  Colombo. 
They  abused  their  privdege  And  con- 
verted the  factory  mto  a  fortress,  to 
the  jrreat  indiirnation  of  the  natives, 
who  inetfectuaily  endeavoured  to  dis- 
lodge them.  For  years  a  bitter  strug- 
gle was  sustainea  by  the  Eandyans 
n;4ainst  the  cncroacliTt tents  of  the 
settlers.  The  Kandyans  learned  the 
arts  of  war  from  their  enemies,  and 
from  a  state  of  total  ignofaaet  of 
the  use  of  frnnpowdrr,  they  even- 
tually excelled  the  Portuguese  in  the 
manufacture  of  muskets,  and  mus- 
tered 20,000  stand  of  aims  in  the 
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field.  A  series  of  truces  ami  hostill- 
ties  ensued.  The  Portuguese  seut  a 
party  of  Franciscans  to  endeavour  to 
overturn  the  national  religion,  which 
had  tlie  oiToct  of  increasin!:;  the  ani- 
mositv  of  the  national  party.  Cruel- 
ties the  most  revolting  were  perpu- 
trated  fay  the  Portuguese  commanders. 
Of  Jerome  ATiavedo  it  is  recorde<l  by 
a  Portngue^e  liistorian  that  his  re- 
verses were  a  judgment  from  the 
Almighty  for  his  btf  baritiee  in  Cey- 
lon ; — 

'•To  the  hei.:;ht  of  ]ih  sucre'^s  tliore 
he  beheaded  mothers  atlcr  i'orcini;  them 
to  east  their  babea  betwixt  mitUttones. 
Punning  on  the  nanu  of  the  tribe  of 
GalloA,  and  its  resemblance  to  tlie  Por- 
tugue«e  word  for  cocks,  t)<ill»s,  he  caused 
his  soldiers  to  tjdco  up  children  on  the 

Eoints  of  their  t»pcHri,  and  bade  Uiern 
ark  hoto  (he  youny  cocht  crow,  lie 
caused  many  men  to  be  cast  off  the 
bridge  at  Malwane  for  tlie  troops  to  see 
the  crocodiles  devour  them;  and  these 
Cfeature!^  picw  so  us<-'<l  to  the  food  that 
at  a  whistle  they  would  lift  their  beads 
above  the  water." 

On  the  occa-'^inn  cf  one  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Portuguese,  tiieir  Vice- 
roy. Don  Oonetantine,  seized  upon  the 
da  (mi  a,  the  celebrated  tooth  of  the 
Saint  BiiddliJi,  and  lairicd  it  wH'  1  > 
Uoa,a  Portuguose  settkuieut  in  1  udia. 
This  tooth,  mounted  in  gold,  and  gene- 
rally said  to  be  the  tootli  of  an  upr, 
was  regarded  l)y  the  natives  a>  tlie 
moet  sacred  object  of  adoration.  The 
Vioeroy,  knowing  that  they  ooneidered 
it  a  relic  uf  the  great  Saint  Bud<iha, 
immediately  perceived  its  inof^tiniablo 
value.  The  King  of  Pegu,  hearing 
that  the  revered  tooth  wiw  in  the 
hands  of  the  Viceroy  Don  Con.stan- 
tine,  M»nt  Martin  Alfonso  de  Mello  to 
ransom  iu  On  reaching  Goa,  Martin 
Alfonaodespatched  envoys,  requesting 
the  tooth  on  behalf  of  their  Sovereign, 
offering  any  terms  that  might  hv  it 

Suested  ;  but  the  Archbishop^  Don 
Caspar,  having  knowledge  of  this  pro- 
posal, warne<l  the  Viceroy  n  r  to  ac- 
cede to  it,  as  it  would  d:>iiimour  tlie 
King,  and  adord  encouragement  to 
idolatry.  That  reaolution  was  com- 
mitted to  ^Titing;  and  to  comme- 
morate the  faf't  nn  aasembly  was  con- 
vened, in  whose  presence  the  Arch- 
bishop placed  the  tooth  in  a  mortar, 
reduced  it  to  powder,  and  cast  the 
pieces  into  a  brazier.  The  a^hes  and 
the  ciiarcoal  were  then  Hung  mto  the 


river  in  sight  of  all  the  assembly.  A 
device  was  designed  to  perpetuate  tli  is 
zealous  act,  representing  the  scene 
and  the  principal  personages. 

The  Kill;,'  of  Pemi,  however,  pro- 
cured the  coveted  tooth  iu  another 
manner.    At  his  birth  the  astrologers 
liad  )trt  di<*ted  that  he  should  marry 
a  (laiiL'liter  of  the  Kin:;  of  Ceylon. 
In  order  to  fultil  this  prophecy,  lie 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  King,  re- 
questing his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  King  of  Ceylon  brinj,'  ( !iil(llps«?, 
his  great  Chaml>erUuu  pert<uiuied  his 
royal  master  to  form  this  matri- 
monial alliance  with  Pegii.  When 
the  negotiation  was  coiichulcd  tho 
Chamberlain  se<;retly  informed  ttie 
Peguan  Ambass^ulor  that  the  Singha- 
lese King  was  in  jMtssession  of  the 
♦.'enuine  tnotli  of  J^iiddhji,  that  seized 
by  tiie  V  iceroy  being,  as  he  athrmed, 
acoimterfeit  Asthe  Peguan  and  his 
suite  evinced  great  delight  at  thiii 
intelligence,  he  mnsented  to  allow 
them  to  see  it.   With  many  precau- 
tions he  exhibited  the  tooth  (which 
was,  in  fact,  n/<fe  simi^^  made  out  of 
a  stag  fs  lioni  by  his  directions)  mount- 
ed iu  gold,  in  a  shrine  on  an  altar, 
Mirronnded  by  i>erfume8  and  light§. 
Tilt'  n  siilt  of  the  account  given  by 
tlic  Aiiiliav<ador  to  tlic  Kiiii:  of  Pcirti 
was  a  negotiation  for  the  tooth,  in 
return  for  which  costly  presents  were 
(•nVred  to  the  Kin^  of  Ceylon. "  On 
its  landiiiiT  at  ( *<i>mi,  a  port  of  Pcltu, 
iutelligcuce  was  seut  to  the  King, 
who  set  out  to  meet  it  with  ^reat 
formality.    lie  then  conducted  it  to 
the  palace,  wliero  honiHfre  was  pnid  to 
it  by  the  monarch  and  his  grandees, 
alter  which  it  was  deposited  in  a 
wiJuir'  ,  ei  1 1 1.  d  at  great  expense.  It 
is  said  tliat  tlie  imposition  was  after- 
wards made  luiown  to  the  King,  who 
bushed  the  matter  up,  in  order  that 
his  error  might  not  be  exposed. 

For  a  period  of  a  century  wars 
and  reprisals  continued  between  the 
Eandyans  and  the  Portuguese,  until 
in  1617,  the  Portuguese  naving  de- 
posed the  lapt  kin?  of  the  MuTnbar 
d;y'naaty,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment About  this  period  the  Dutch 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  ostensibly 
as  allicK  of  the  Kaiidyans.  For  forty 
years  the  Dutch  hara.ssed  the  Portu- 
guese, and  evtotually  in  16!y8  drove 
them  from  the  island. 

For  another  ]M'rie<1  of  14()  years  the 
Dutch  retained  po«<»y«)i»i^u  of  Ceyiou. 
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Their  nile  was  tliat  of  a  military 
tonuro,  mid  not  a  rivil  orj:;iMization. 
They  souirht  to  rnnke  the  most  of  their 
%ictory,  and  pushed  their  trade  to  the 
utmost.  They  took  no  steps  whatever 
to  elevate  the  |)enp!c  ♦  misgovernment 
prevailed  to  a  ^eat  extent  Kotwith- 
standing  all  their  etforts  to  make  the 
lionevion  of  the  island  remimciatiTe, 
the  expenditure  exceeded  the  in*-omf', 
80  tliat  their  posaesaion  of  Ceylon  whh 
aptly  compared  to  one  of  the  expen- 
sive tulips  of  Hollami,  which  Iwre  a 
fahul  us  prioe  without  any  intriusic 
value. 

Such  condn(;t  inapiied  even  the 
Singhalese  with  oontompt ;  and,  com- 
bined' with  the  general  misuovern- 
raent  of  the  countryt  rendered  ihe 
arriTal  of  the  British  troops  welcome. 
In  1795,  Ooknel  Stunrt,  in  command 
of  an  expedition,  latid-  d  at  Trincom- 
alee,  which  immodiately  capitulated. 
Jaffna  and  Calpentyn  were  succes- 
sirely  otrii])icd,  and  the  following 
year  Colonel  Stuart  tor»k  possession 
of  NegQwUo,  Colombo,  Point  dc  Galle, 
and  all  tbe  other  fortified  places. 
Ceylon  thiis  became  the  poaaeBsion  of 
fkisland. 

The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  left  few 
tiaces  of  progress  behind  them ;  in 
17J>fi  there  w;us  not  a  sinjile  pra<-ti- 
cahle  road  in  the  island.  Travellers 
were  borne  along  the  shore  lis  pa- 
lanquins, by  psiths  under  the  trees ; 
troops  dragged  their  cannon  through 
the  t»nnd.  arid  stores  were  earned  on 
men's  shouidera  through  the  jungle. 
Under  tbe  British  sway  improveinents 
of  all  kinds  have  been  ra]»i«l!y  ett'ected. 
Before  1H5o.  to  every  town  ot  imiK»rt- 
ance  a  earriage  road  imd  bt^en  made, 
a  highway  carried  across  the  islaiKl 
from  Colombo  to  TriTicomulee,  and  a 
iniUtary  road  construct rd  into  the 
centre  of  the  Kandyau  cuuutry,  reaidi- 
ing  an  altitude  of  more  than  6,0UO 
f»  <n  alnive  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Siuglialese  of  tln'  >ra-lM mrd  view  thf  -^e 
proceedings  and  the  Britiah  nde  with 
sstififactioQ,  while  the  Kandyans  re- 
gard with  surprise  the  advance  of 
civilization : — 

"The  silon'.'O  of  their  mountain 
tudt  8  has  be«u  broken  by  the>diu  of  iu.. 
dtMtry .  and  tbe  wclurion  of  their  villaget 
invade !  Vy  ban  of  hired  labourers  from 
the  Indiau  coast  Their  aoci«at  habits 
have  been  Interropt^d,  and  their  preju- 
diets  startle<T;  hiuI  a  generation  may 
PSM  awajr  before  the  p«opis  become  U/^ 


miliar  or  their  head  men  reconciled  to 

the  changt».  But  ttio  b!os«tin{rs  of  pcice- 
ful  onlrr,  the  mild  iritlutuce  of  educn- 
tiou,  and  tlie  gradual  influx  of  vrealtli, 
will  not  fail  to  imxhi  •  tht-ir  aeciistotiud 
results  ;  and  ihc  niomiiauieenj  of  Cuylon 
will,  at  no  distant  day.  share  wUh  the 
lowlander*?  'v.\  the  consciousnrss  of  re- 
pose and  prosperity  under  the  protection 
of  the  Britbh  Crown.** 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  does  not  tell 
ue  whether  the  inteiligeuce  of  the 

Indian  mutiny  had  any  ctf»  i:t  upon 
the  nativea  of  Cey lotif  or  aroused  tlieir 
loa|;  cherished  wishes  for  the  re^^to- 
ration  of  their  indei>en<lence. 

TliQ  itjlund  of  Ceylon  is  probably 
the  must  beautiful  iu  tlie  world.  The 
Brabmans  temied  it  Lmka,  **  the  re- 
eplendcnt,"  the  Buddhist  poets,  with 
grarelul  imairery,  wrote  of  it  a«  "a 
pearl  upon  the  brow  of  India;"  to  the 
CShinese  it  was  known  as  tbe  "ishind 
of  jewels ;"  to  the  On  t  ke  as  the 
"land  of  the  liyacinth  and  tlu'  rul>y," 
while  tiie  Mahometans  co)u>idered  it 
as  a  new  elysium  designed  to  ooneole 
tho  exiles  fr«»m  Paradif^e.  To  the  eye 
of  the  new  comer  it  offers  an  entrane- 
in^  Bpectacle.  Adam's  Peak  and  the 
lotty  moiintaina  covered  with  forest 
trees ;  the  shores  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea  clothrd  iti  perpetual  verdure, 
l»rei«ent  a  pictiue  fully  realiziug  the 
antieipatione  of  the  traveller. 

From  time  immemorial  Ceylon  has 
l)cen  laniotis  for  its  ]>rceiou8  stones. 
From  their  abundance  iu  Sai&agami 
the  chief  town  of  that  distriet  has 
l>eeii  called  I'xfnajyjvra,  or  the  "city 
of  rubies.''  in  tlio  nri'jhbourhood  of 
this  city  masses  ol  q^uartz  of  the  most 
delicate  rose  colour  are  foun<l ;  similar 
pieces  have  been  met  with  in  our  own 
(••nintry,  rear  Cork.  Sir  Kturrson 
Tranent  estimates  the  quantity  of 
predoiu  stones  found  in  the  island  at 
.i'It),()(  K)  ].er  nnnuiji. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Jalhia  is  ihe  extraordinary 
well  of  Potoor  :— 

'*  It  occurs  in  a  bod  of  stratified  lirno* 

storn  ,  hollow  thnt  iii  passing  over  it 
the  fo(»t steps  of  our  horses  sounded  us 
though  they  wore  striking  on  an  arch. 
Tlu'  u  l  U  is  alt  Hit  thirty  fiet  in  diain*.  ter, 
and  siukit  to  a  depth  of  foiu*  and-twenty 
fatboma.  On  the  ^nrfsee  it  Is  ftesli.  bnt 
lower  down  it  is  brackish  and  ^nlt.  and 
on  plunging  a  bottle  to  the  extreme 
depth,  the  water  comes  up  hifrhly  f^tid. 
and  giving  off  bubblr^  f  "  jlphurettea 
bjrdrogenga^  But  ths  must  rvxuarkab^ 
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fact  connected  with  this  well  is,  that  ita 
■arface  riift  Aod  faU*  a  few  inches  once 
fai  trerf  twdre  honrf,  Init  it  never  over- 
fldwt  its  bauka,  and  is  never  reduced 
below  a  certain  fixed  point,  even  by  the 
ibflraetioB  of  large  quanUtlea  of  water, 
la  1824,  tlje  Governor,  Sir  Edward 
Barnes,  conceived  the  idea  of  using  this 
apiNurentlyinexhanftiUe  spring  for  main- 
taining a  pen)C  tn  tl  irrigation  of  the  sur- 
rounding diotncts.  With  this  riew,  he 
caused  a  steam-engine  with  three  pumps 
to  ba  erected  at  the  v  c  ll  of  Potoor.  But 
Ibr  tome  reason,  which  I  have  been  un- 
able to  ascertain,  the  attempt  was  won 
abandoned.  In  reixjrting  tlu-  early  pro- 
gress of  the  experiment,  the  Gaverument 
officer  of  the  district  reprc«ented  that 
the  pumps,  though  workL<l  iiu  ossantly 
for  forty-eight  hours,  and  drawing  off  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  water,  had  in  no 
StgTf  r  reduced  the  apparent  contents  of 
the  well,  which  rose  each  day  nrecisely 
an  inch  and  a  half,  between  tM  hours 
of  seven  in  the  morning  and  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon;  and  again,  between 
eight  o'clock  and  twelve  at  nipht.  fall- 
ing to  an  equivalent  extent  in  tlu-  inter- 
vals. The  natives  arc  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  these  phenomena,  and  believe 
that  the  well  communicates  with  the  sea 
at  the  Kiercmalie,  near  Kangesen-torre, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  from  vrhich 
thQT  atBrm  that  a  fabteRaaean  etream 
ilewa  inwaxds.'* 

The  climate  of  Ceylon  is  more 
pqnnl)lo  than  that  of  tlie  neighbouring 
continent  of  India.  It  \&  seldom  visit- 
ad  by  hurricanefl.  The  heat  of  the 
■UB  u  never  so  extreme  as  to  be  dan- 

Srous.  The  i^roverbial  ficklcneKs  of 
6  winds  and  tiie  uncertain  changes 
of  our  northern  dhnatee  are  oommra- 
tively  unknown,  so  that  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  calculatiiigon  thechangee 
of  the  weatlier. 

"Great  atmospheric  changes  occur 
onlr  at  two  opposite  periods  of  the  year, 
Htia  so  pradualis  their  ai  pr  iac  h  tli;it  the 
climate  is  monotonti^,  and  one  longs  to 
see  again  *  the  fhlllng  of  the  leaT  to  di- 
versify  the  panicucss  uf  perennial  verd- 
ure. The  line  is  faint  which  divides  the 
fleasons.  No  period  of  the  year  is  divested 
of  its  seed  tunc  and  its  harvest  in  eomo 
part  of  the  island  \  and  the  ripe  fruit  hangs 
on  the  same  branches  that  are  garlanded 

with  opening  buds.  But  a-  every  i^lant 
has  its  own  period  for  the  production  of 
its  flmrsrsaad  firuiti  eabh  montii  Is  cba- 
Tuetvised  by  iti  own  peculiar  flofa.** 

Sir  Emerson  Tcnuent  gives  very 
fiUly  the  oharaoteristios  of  th«  di* 
Mto  Ut  Mill  HABlk  JattUtfy  md 


Febrnarj'  are  liry  during  the  day,  bnt 
cool  at  night,  and  the  moonlight 
is  singnlarfy  a«n'eeable ;  March  an^ 
April  oppressively  hot,  the  nights  un- 
^efreJ^hiIllr,^v]len  Europeans  are  driven 
to  the  hills ;  in  May  the  change  of  the 
monioon  occurs  in  all  its  grandrar. 
It  is  preceded  by  a  state  of  exhaustion 
from  the  extreiuc  heat.    Tree^s  have 
shed  their  leaves,  and  all  vegetable 
life   knguishes.     The  groimd  » 
]iarchcd  and  broken,  the  grass  with- 
ered, and  the  branches  and  brush- 
wood covered  with  red  dust  Lueete 
hayc  disappeared,  birds  are  not  to  be 
seen,  and  tiic  wild  animals,  forced  by- 
want  of  water,  often  venture  from  the 
jungle  to  seek  the  village  weU*. 
EnrGpeanaiaffer  from  the  general  ex- 
haustion, and  even  the  Singnalese  suc- 
cumb to  its  influence.   The  author's 
description  of  the  monsoon  la  so  gra- 
phic that  we  tianifer  it  at  leagth  to 
ourpogee:— 

"  Meanwhile  the  air beeome*  loaded  to 
saturation  with  aqtieous vapour  drawnup 
by  the  au^nented  force  of  evaporation 
acting  vi ','01011  !<ly  overland  and  sea;  the 
sky,  in«tca<i  ol"  it's  brilliant  bine,  assumes 
tlie  sullen  tint  ot  lead,  and  not  a  breath 
disturbs  the  mot  ionlcss  rest  of  the  clouds 
that  hnnp:  on  the  lower  ranire  of  hills. 
At  length,  generally  about  the  niuicUeof 
the  month,  but  frequently  earlier,  the 
pultry  snppense  is  broken  by  tlie  arrival 
of  the  wished-lor  change.    The  sun  has 
by  this  time  nearly  attained  his  greatest 
northern  declination,  and  created  a  tor- 
rid heat  throughout  the  lands  of  southern 
Asia  and  the  peninsula  of  India.  The 
air,  lightened  by  its  high  temperature 
and  such  watery  vapour  as  it  may  con- 
tain, rises  into  loftier  regions  and  is  re- 
placed by  indraughts  from  the  neigh- 
bouring sea,  and  thus  a  tendency  is  gra* 
dually  ^ven  to  the  ibrmation  of  a  cur^ 
rent  brini^ing  up  from  tlic  pouth  the 
warm,  humid  air  of  the  equator.  The 
wind,  therefore,  which  reaches  Ceylon 
comes  laden  with  moisture,  taken  up  in 
its  passageacrossthe  great  Indian  Ocean. 
As  the  monsoon  draws  near,  the  days 
become  more  overcast  and  hot,  banks  of 
cloud  rise  over  the  ocean  to  the  wesi, 
and  in  the  peculiar  twiliffht  the  eye  is 
attracted  by  the  unusunT  whiteness  of 
the  sea-birds  that  sweep  along  the  strand 
to  seise  the  ol^eets  flung  on  uore  b  v  the 
rising  surf. 

"At  last  the  sudden  lightnings  flash 
among  the  hills  and  slieet  through  the 
clouds  that  overhang  the  sea,  and  with 
a  crash  uf  thunder  the  monsoon  bursts 
ever  the  tbiiilf  land,  not  In  slMmeie  or 
i^enial  temntib  bttin  a  wide  delai^ 
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that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  over- 
tops the  river  banks  and  spreads  m  in- 
ODdations  over  eveiy  level  plain. 

*  *  All  the  phenomena  of  this  explosion 
are  stupendous :  thunder,  as  we  are  ac- 
anstomed  to  be  awed  by  it  in  Europe, 
aflTonl?  but  the  faintest  Idea  of  its  over- 
powering grandeur  in  Ceylon,  And  its 
snblimi^  if  infinitely  increased  as  it  is 
faintly  heard  from  the  shore,  rcsoundin;^ 
through  night  and  darkness  over  the 
^ooroy  sea.  The  lightning,  when  it 
touches  the  earth  where  it  is  covcroil 
with  the  descending  torrent,  flashes  into 
it  and  disappears  instantaneoQsly;  but, 
when  it  strikes  a  drier  surface,  in  seek- 
ing better  conductors,  it  often  opens  a 
b«NQow  like  tiial  ftraied  by  the  explo* 
don  of  a  eheU*  and  frequently  leaves  be- 
hind it  traces  of  vitrification.  In  Cey- 
lon, however,  occurrences  of  this  kind 
are  rare,  ana  accidents  are  seldom  re- 
corded ht>m  lightning,  probably  owing 
to  the  profusion  of  trees,  and  especi- 
ally of  coco -nut  palms,  which,  when 
drenched  with  rain,  intercept  the  dis- 
charge, and  conduct  the  electric  matter 
to  the  earth.  The  raiu  at  these  pwiods 
ex<  ite«  the  astouishment  of  a  European : 
it  descends  in  idmost  continuous  streams, 
to  dose  and  so  den>c  tliat  the  level 
p-ounds.  unable  to  absorb  it  sufficiently 
last,  is  covered  with  one  iiniturm  sheet, 
of  water,  and  down  the  sides  of  accUvi*' 
tiea  it  m«ho<'  in  a  volume  that  wears 
channels  in  tiie  suiTace.  for  hours  to- 
gether the  noise  of  the  torrent,  as  it 
beats  upon  the  trees  and  bursts  upon  the 
roo£s,  flowing  thence  in  rivulets  along 
the  ground,  occasions  an  uproar  that 
drowns  the  ordinary  voice,  and  renders 
sleepimpossible. 

••This  violence,  however,  seldom  lasts 
more  than  an  hour  or  two,  and  gradually 
abates  after  intermittent  paroxysms, 
and  a  serenely  clear  sky  supervenes. 
For  some  days  heavy  jsliowers  continue 
to  fall  at  intervals  in  the  forenoon,  and 
the  evenings  whieh  follow  are  enbel- 
luhed  by  sunsets  of  the  most  gorgeous 

alendouTt  lighting  the  iragmenta  of 
Kidfl  thi^  survive  the  recent  storm.'* 

In  June  the  heat  l>econies  niodificd, 
aud  nature  fcela  the  change.  lu  a 
liiisle  dav,  and  almost  between  sunset 
and  sundown,  the  jaeen  line  of  rcvi\-- 
ing  vegetation  begins  to  tint  the  satu- 
rated ground."  In  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  the  wcAther  is 
tgrec-alile  and  refreshing.  In  Novcra- 
ber  the  north -ca.st  mou.soon  succeeds 
the  Boutli-wcstern,  and  the  air  be- 
comes  colder ;  the  cliange  ia  pot  to 
remarkable  m  in  May,  December  is 
le&eahiog*  but  cool 


To  Europeans  the  most  im|K>rtant 
con8idoration  is  the  effect  of  the  cli- 
mate upon  health.  On  this  point  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  airaree  us  that 
mere  heat,  even  to  a  degree  beyond 
that  of  Ceylon,  is  not  unhealthy 
in  itself ;  and  that,  with  due  precau- 
tloiia»  the  system  soon  becomes  ac- 
commodated to  the  condition  of  tht 
atmosphere. 

A  singular  phenomenon,  called  "an- 
theha,"  is  witnessed  at  early  morning 
in  Ceylon.  "When  the  light  is  in- 
tense, and  the  shadows  proportion- 
ally dark — when  the  sun  is  near  the 
horizon,  and  the  shadow  of  a  person 
walking  is  thrown  on  the  dewy  CTass, 
eaeh  particle  furnishes  a  doiibre  re- 
flection from  its  concave  and  convei^ 
surfaces ;  and  to  the  spectator  bis 
own  fi^fiire,  but  more  particularly  his 
head,  appears  surrounded  by  a  halo  a« 
vivid  as  if  radiated  from  diamonds." 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  described 
by  Scoresby  as  occurring  in  the  Are- 
tic  seas,  the  luminous  circles  being 
produced  on  the  particles  of  fog  rest- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
"  The  lower  part  of  the  circle  de- 
scended beneath  my  feet  to  the  side 
of  the  ship ;  and  although  it  could  not 
be  a  hundred  feet  from  the  eye,  it 
was  perfect,  and  tiio  colours  distinct 
The  centre  of  the  <;oloured  circle  was 
distinguished  by  my  own  shadow,  the 
head  of  which,  enveloped  by  a  halo, 
was  most  conspicuously  portrayed. 
The  halo  or  clory  was  eviacntlv  im- 
pressed on  ine  fog,  but  the  ^gure 
appeared  to  be  a  shadow  on  the 
water." 

The  trees  and  pknts  of  the  island 
form  the  sulgect  of  a  Tahiable  and 
interesting  chapter.  The  description 
of  the  kattoo-imbul  of  the  Singlialese 
is  curious.  It  produces  a  silky  cotton 
of  delicate  fibre,  too  short  for  spin- 
ning, but  making  a  luxurious  stuffing 
for  pillows.  It  is  tall,  covered  with 
formidable  thorns.  The  fresh  leaves 
do  not  appear  till  after  the  crimson 
flowers  have  covered  the  branches 
with  their  bright  petals.  *'  So  pro- 
fuse are  these  gorgeous  flowera  that 
vhen  they  fall  the  ground  for  many 
roods  on  all  aides  is  a  carpet  of 
scarlet." 

The  climbing  plants  and  epiphytes 
attain  an  extraordinaiy  siie :~ 
•<  The  oldsr  tress  are  tormented  bf 
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dimensions  thnt  many  of  thcni  cxceo^l 
in  diameter  the  girth  of  a  aiau;  and 
tliese  gigantic  appendages  are  to  be  seen 
Minnouuttn^'  the  t.'illist  trcv^  of  the 
forot,  gnisping  their  stems  in  tirni  con- 
voluti-Jiis,  And  then  flinging  their  mon- 
strous tendrils  over  the  larger  li  nbs  till 
t!>ev  rc  ich  to  the  top,  whence  they  tie- 
Bceii'l  to  t'jf  grottntl  in  huge  festoons ; 
and  sifter  i-u.-luding  an<jther  and  another 
tree  in  tln  ir  succeissive  toils,  they  oaoo 
ni  tre  a^jcend  to  the  summit,  and  wind 
tJie  whole  intt)  a  maze  of  livinir  net- 
work lis  loax'^ive  as  if  formed  by  the 
cable  of  a  Ijuc  of  battle-ship.  When, 
by-und-hy,  tlie  trees  on  which  this  sm- 
gnlar  fabric  his  hem  suspended  give 
way  under  its  wtii^ht,  or  sink  by  tlioir 
own  decay,  the  f:Ulen  trmik  speedily 
disappears,  wliil^^t  the  cimvolu'ions  of 
dimbar* continue  to  uruw  on,  exhibiting 
one  of  the  njost  marvt  lSous  and  peculiar 
living  mounds  of  coofuiion  thiiat  it  in 
possible  to  fancy." 

Some  of  the  jn'ou"'^  crcopors  pre- 
sent rcmurkiiMi-  rharai'f»  ristic8.  The 
rafans  attain  to  the  extraordinary 
ientrtli  of  2'y.)  feet,  tlie  stem  beinji 
one  inch  in  -liaineter,  perfectly  re<?ular 
ami  lit" void  of  folia^,'e,  save  a  buuch 
of  teatherj-  leaves  at  tlic  eml  These 
slender  plants  are  bo  strong  that  the 
natives  make  bridgeswithtEem across 
ravines.    Sir  Kin*^rson  Tennent  de- 
8''ribes  one  which  waa  erected  across 
the  falls  of  the  Mahawelligana,  in 
the  Kotmalie  range  <  f  hills.   It  had 
all  tho  appcaraiirt*  nf  liavinj;  been 
constructed  with  the  scientific  accu- 
racy of  an  engineer.   It  was  formed 
of  the  plant  iiaui.  d  "  the  waywoll,^ 
the  nids  (.f  tiM'  biidire  bt  iii','  attached 
to  trees  on  each  side  of  the  ravine, 
throui'h  which  a  mountain  torrent 
rushed  down  a  declivity  of  nearly  1  no 
feet,  If.iping  from  rock  to  rock.  Ihe 
llooring  of  this  suspension  bridge  was 
made  of  splints  of  woo.  1,  t  autened  by 
thin  strips  of  the  way  well  i»-elf.  The 
bridge  swaverl  with  fearful  e^u*e,  but 
the  tjoolies  tiavelletl  over  it  with  their 
burdens. 

Another  class  of  trees  wliH-h  at- 
traet  the  .  urious  gaze  of  tlie  stranger 
are  th«»ae  whose  tninks  are  covered 
ae  high  as  cattle  can  reach  by  tliorns 
of  a  cr owth  and  size  uuite  ast^^nisliing. 
"One  sixcies  of  palm,  the  KOiyyta 
horHdu,  otten  rises  to  a  height  of  fifty 
feet,  and  has  a  coating  of  tlionis  for 
•bout  six  or  eijjht  feet  from  the 
Cround,  eaeh  about  an  inch  in  length, 


arid  sn  densely  covering  the  stem  that 
the  bark  is  l)arely  viisible." 

But  the  arc  the  most  stiik* 
ing  objects  m  the  forests  ;  they  occur 
in  great  numbers,  and  utti-act  the  eye 
bv  t  heir  bt*auty  and  sinjjularity.  The 
coco-nut  is  the  favourite  tree  of  the 
Singhalese,  who  cufliusiastit  ally  uar- 
nat  >  the  hundred  uses  to  which  they 
apply  it 

Of  these,  wc  will  recount  a  few, 

"With  the  leaves  they  roof  their  houses, 
mak«^  mats,  baskets,  torches,  fu*  !, 
brooms,  fodder  for  wtttle ;  tiie  suin 
of  the  leaf  forms  fences,  fishine  lods, 
&c.    The  cabbage,  or  cluster  of  leaves 
if?  5)i.  lvk'(l  and  preserved.   Toddy  is 
made  from  tlie  sap.  as  also  vinegar 
and  simir.  The  unformed  nut  is  pre- 
pared for  medicine  an<l  swc  etmetits. 
The  vounf?  nut  an'l  its  milk  are  used 
for  drinking,  the  uut  for  curry,  the 
oil  for  rheuDiatisra,  for  the  hair,  for 
soap,  caudles,  and  light    The  shell  of 
the  nut  makes  drinking  cups,  chur- 
co.il,  spoons,  hookaliSj  i\:c.    The  fibre 
enveloping  the  shell  is  used  for  mat- 
tresses, ropes,  caiiva>.  «S:c.  Thotrauk 
fur  rafters,  Vwats,  furniture. 

in  the  north  of  Ceyiuu,  the  jkiI- 
i»//iYi  flourishes,  and  is  of  as  nuu  h  im- 
portance  as  the  coco  nut  palm  is  to 
the  natives  in  tlie  Sonth.    It  tan  be 
applied  to  .St)  many  purposes  that  the 
Hindus  celebrate  it  as  tiie  'Mreeof 
life,"  of  their  paradise.    It.s  fruit  «lne.« 
not  appear  until  it  htis  reaclietl  fifteeu 
or  twenty  yeara  of  age.   The  juice  re- 
tracted from  it  is  made  into  toddy  bf 
til  •  toddy  drawers,  or  can  lie  convert- 
etl  into  palm  wme  or  sugar.  ^  The  na- 
tives sometimes  cat  the  fruit  raw  or 
roasted,  but  they  geuerally  extnel 
the  pulp,  and  convert  it  into  ''poonn- 
too,"  drying  it  in  squares  in  tlic  suu. 
The  shells,  when  charred,  aie  used  as 
fuel  by  blacksmiths,  and  workers  in 
metal,  being  deemed  most  powerful 
in  engendering  a  glowing  heat.  Ac- 
eordins  to  the  proverb,  the  wood  of 
'lie  ])aTiuyra  "lives  for  a  lac  of  years 
after  planting,  and  I.-usts  for  a  far  of 
years  when  felled."  The  exiK>rt  from 
Jaffha  alone  of  rafters  and  laths,  con- 
sum  ,  nnnually  between  70,0(.H)  and 
»u,iK)u   palms.     They  mw^t  liave 
reached,  at  leiwt,  UK)  vears  of  age  be- 
fore they  arc  considered  ji^ooa  for 
timber.    Va'i'able  as  t!i    tVu-t  and 
timber  are,  the  leaves  are  almost  more 
highly  esteemed ;  the  natives  thatch 
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their  houses  with  them,  using  the  old 
thatch  for  manure ;  they  cover  their 
floors  and  ceilings  with  the  leaves, 
and  make  l>askets  so  closely  plaited 
as  to  hold  water.  With  thetq,  also, 
they  make  capa^  and  umbrellas,  ana 
tiie  fine  leavee  are  need  as  paner  for 
correspondence,  and  as  pnrrhincnt 
for  deeds.  We  have  given  only  a  few 
of  the  advantages  of  the  palm  to  the 
natives  of  Jaffna.  To  tl^e  population 
of  the  northern  pro^nnces,  this  tree 
supplies  one-fourth  of  their  means  of 
SQDsistence. 

Sir  Emerson  Tcnnrnt  describes  the 
sacreil  Bo-tree  of  Anarajapoora  as 
probably  the  oldest  historical  tree  in 
the  world.  Planted  288  B.a,  it  is 
now  2,147  years  old,  and  con-oboratcH 
DeCaudoUe's  theory,  that  trees  do  not 
die  of  old  age,  iu  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  but  that  if  uninjured  exter^ 
nally  there  is  no  neee.ssary  limit  to 
the  iluratioii  of  tree  life.  The  age  of 
the  Bo-tree  is  matter  of  record,  that  of 
other  trees  htmg  nu  rely  conjectural. 
The  preservation  of  the  Bo-tree  has 
been  the  solicitous  care  of  successive 
dynasties*.  The  records  of  its  plant- 
ing and  its  vicissitudes  are  authentia 
The  Conaucror's  Oak,  in  Windsor 
forest,  only  numbers  half  its  yeai^. 
The  Bo-tree  is  older  by  a  century 
than  the  oldest  known  trees,  and  bids 
fair  to  realise  the  prophetie  saying 
of  its  planter,  "  that  it  would  flour- 
iih  ana  be  green  for  ever.'* 

The  Buddhists  regard  this  sancti- 
fied tree  with  feelings  of  venemtion. 
The  sovereigns  of  the  island,  trom 
age  to  age,  nave  oonstmcted  elabor- 
ate works  around  it  for  its  preserva- 
tion, and  ndorned  the  walls  and  steps 
with  curious  carving.  The  present 
appearsaee  of  the  tree  conveys  the 
iaea  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  situated 
in  an  encloHure.  entered  from  the 
porch  of  a  temple,  the  priests  of 
which  are  charged  with  its  preeer- 
vation. 

Althouiih  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
modestly  disclaims  any  s{)ecial  scien- 
tific knowledge  in  geology,  and  other 
physical  sciences,  yet  the  se«'tions  de- 
vt»te<l  t(i  natural  histoiy  evince  an 
aiuuuut  of  general  information  fur 
|reater  than  is  lusiially  attained  even 
by  the  educated  scholar.  In  some 
instances  the  error.s  of  naturalists 
have  been  rectified,  as  in  the  ca^e  of 
a  leimliive  looking  monk^  fonnd  on 
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the  Malabar  coast,  the  Sileuns  "S'eter, 
Linn^  which  has  hitherto  been  incor- 
rectly described  as  the  "Wanderoo" 
of  Ceylon,  under  which  name  eveiy 
author  since  Button  has  classed  it 

He  also  explains  the  occurrence  of 
fish  in  ponds  and  tanks  which  had 
recently  been  dried  up,  a  circunistanco 
which  has  perplexed  travellers  in 
eastern  countries.  Sir  John  Bowring, 
in  his  visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
observed  the  mysterious  fact,  that 
after  rains  the  holds,  and  marshes, 
and  ponds  are  filled  with  fish.  Fish 
two  palms  long  are  often  pulled 
up  from  among  the  paddy;  but 
what  became  of  them  in  the  times  of 
drought  he  was  unable  to  co^jeetore. 
The  tanks  and  reservoirs  in  Cevlon 
are  dried  up  at  certain  season??  of  the 
vear,  and  tiic  bottom  burnt  by  the 
neat  as  to  be  cleft  into  gaping  aper- 
tures ;  yet  in  a  few  days  after  a  fall 
nf  rain,  the  natives  may  be  seen  fi^^h- 
iug  in  thejie  ponds  and  collectiu^i  lull 
grown  fishes  in  basketa  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  discuases  the  various  theories 
of  this  curious  phenomenon,  such  as 
that  the  srnwn  are  imbedded  iu  the 
dned  eartii  from  one  season  to  the 
uext,  and  that  fish  have  fallen  down 
from  the  clouds  in  heavy  rains.  He 
asserts  it  as  a  fact,  however,  that  full 
grown  fish  in  Ceylon  are  endowed 
\nth  the  einprnlar  faculties  of  l)eing 
able  to  migrate  over  laud  in  search  of 
water,  andof  burying  themselves  in 
the  mud,  retaining  their  vitality  until 
the  return  of  the  rainy  season. 

Bats  abound  in  the  island :  the 
oolonr  of  some  spedes  is  as  brilliant 
as  a  bird's  plumage,  bright  yellow, 
deep  orange,  and  reddish  brown.  Tliat 
known  to  Europeans  as  the  iiying 
Fox  measures  mm  three  to  four  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings,  and  scnne 
have  nearly  reached  five  feet. 

The  most  dreaded  of  the  camivora 
in  Cevlon  is  the  bear,  which  though 
usually  inoffensive,  at  times  is  very 
ferocious.  The  Sin  di nlese  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  chai  n  is  iu  protecting 
them  from  attacks  by  be^^  and  when 
fd)lijfed  to  go  in  their  vicinity,  wear  a 
talisman  in  their  hair  or  hanjudiig  from 
theii"  neck.  Sir  Enienson  Tennent 
witnessed  an  amusing  incident  where 
the  ineffitticv  of  these  charms  was 
uncnmforta]>]y  flenionstrated : 

l>esiniig  to  change  the  position  of  a 
herd  of  deer,  the  Moonnan  (with  bis 
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chami)  wns  sent  across  some  swampy 
land  to  disturb  them.  As  he  was  pro- 
eeeding,  we  saw  him  suddenly  turn  from 
an  old  trec,nnd  run  back  with  all  speed, 
bis  hair  beoouiiag  unl':istcned,  and,  like 
his  clothes.  Streaming  in  tine  windL  It 
B<v»n  Vvecame  evident  that  he  was  fly'm;? 
from  some  terrific  object,  fur  he  had 
thrown  down  his  gvm,  and,  in  his  panic, 
wns  takinLT  tl>e  sliortest  line  towanls  us, 
which  lay  across  a  swamp  covered  with 
sedge  aaci  rnidies,  that  fsrreatly  impeded 
his  progress.  Missing  Ins  steps,  he  re- 
peatedly fell  into  the  water,  but  rose 
and  refsumed  his  flight.  I  adrsnced  as 
far  OS  the  sods  would  bear  my  weight. 
Just  within  ball  ranee,  there  was  an 
oi>en  space,  and,  ss  the  man  gained  it, 
I  sa^v  that  he  was  pursued  by  a  bear 
and  two  cubs.  As  the  person  of  liie 
fugitive  eoTered  the  bmr,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  fire  without  risk.  At  last  he 
fell  exhaust,  and  the  bcnr  being  close 
upon  him.  I  discharged  both  barreU. 
The  first  broke  the  bear's  shoulder,  but 
this  only  made  her  more  savage,  and 
rising  on  her  hind  legs  she  advaneed 
with  ferocious  grunts,  when  the  second 
discharge  serv^  to  frighten  her,  for, 
turning  round,  she  retreated  at  full 
•peed.  Sonip  rift  res  then  waded  to  the 
Moorman,  who  wai^just  exhausted,  and 
would  have  been  drowned  but  that  he 
fell  with  his  hr  irl  npon  a  tuft  of  grass. 
The  poor  man  was  unable  to  speak,  and 
for  sereral  we^s  his  intellect  seenied 
confused.  The  advmttirii  .'^ufReod  to  sa- 
tisfy him  that  he  could  not  depend  upon 
a  miarm  to  protect  him  from  bean, 
thrnn^b  he  always  insisted  that  but  for 
its  having  fallen  from  his  hair,  where 
he  had  flmned  it  under  bis  turban,  the 
hear  would  not  have  ▼sntnred  to  attedt 
him." 

There  ere,  however,  some  draw- 
backs to  a  residence  in  this  charming 
island,  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
being  caused  by  swarms  uf  iiiscets 
oaUra  ticks.  They  abound  in  all 
places  and  at  nil  times:  banging  in 
multitudes  by  the  fore-legs  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  they  watch  for  their 
prey.  A  shower  of  these  inseotB  will 
arop  on  an  unfortunate  pa.sser-by, 
and  £wtea  themselves  on  the  neck, 
ean,  and  eyelids,  each  inserting  a 
barbed  probosciB.  They  burrow  with 
tlieir  heads  pushed  under  the  skin, 
smarting  ''as  if  particles  of  red  hot 
sand  had  been  scattered  over  the 
flesh."  If,  as  is  very  natural,  they 
are  torn  from  their  hold,  they  leave 
behind  them  suckers  which  speedily 
become  ulcers.  Those  who  are  able 


to  endure  thtj  torture  obtain  relief  hy 
the  application  of  a  drop  of  cocoa  nut 
oil,  u}>on  which  the  insects  fall  oflfl 
Tiicir  instinct  teaches  them  to  fasten 
on  those  parts  of  animals  whence 
they  cannot  be  detached  by  his  paws, 
suen  as  the  eyebrows,  the  tips  of  the 
ears,  and  the  back  of  the  neck.  Ani- 
mals are  endowed  with  a  corrective 
instinct,  for  do^s  are  observed  to 
gnaw  eaeli  others  ears  and  necki^ 
thus  affording  that  relief  to  one  ano- 
ther which  they  cannot  render  to 
themselves.  Horses  assist  each  other 
by  applying  their  teeth  to  ^e  roola 
of  the  ears,  the  neck,  and  crown  of 
the  head ;  while  bufi'aloeb  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  crows,  which  alight  on  thear 
backs  and  feed  upon  these  universal 
nuisance.  Another,  and  a  still  more 
intolerable  plague,  is  the  laud  leech, 
which  infests  rae  lower  ranges  of  tlie 
hill  country.  This  insect  is  an  inch 
long,  and  as  fine  as  a  knitting-needle, 
but  capable  of  dLstension  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  quill,  and  to  double  Ha 
length.  Being  perfectly  flexible,  thej- 
penetrate  throiiErh  the  clothes,  and 
seize  upon  the  ankles,  some  creeping 
up  the  hade  and  settling  tiiemselveB 
upon  the  most  sensitive  parts  r.f  tho. 
body.  Tlie  first  notice  of  tbrir  attack, 
is  genenilly  given  by  the  tiieklmg  of 
the  blood,  or  the  cool  sensation  of 
the  well-filled  leech  hanging  from  the 
skin. 

"Horses  arc  driven  wild  by  them, 
and  stamp  the  ground  in  fury  to  bhake 
them  from  their  fetlocks,  to  which 
they  hang  in  b!  ody  tnsaels.  The  bare 
legs  of  the  palaukan  bearers  and  coo- 
lies are  a  mvonrite  resort,  and  their 
handa  being  too  much  engaged  to  be 
spared  to  pull  them  oil,  the  leeches 
hang  like  banches  of  grapes  rcmd  ^hdr 
aiiklt  ?;  and  I  have  sven  the  blood  liter- 
ally lluwing  over  the  edge  of  a  £uropean 
shoe  ftom  their  faununerahle  bites.*^ 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  also  narrates 
a  disagreeable  incident,  which  befel 
him  on  a  land  journey,  to  whidi  it 
would  appear  travellers  in  the  forests 
must  accustom  themselves.  His  slum- 
bers were  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
pain  in  his  faos  iad  neck,  canaed 
thehiteaofaswaimof  hliMika&ti: — 

^  On  starting  flrom  my  hed  my  ibek 

and  ankles  wprc  instantly  a'^sniled.  The 
tent  was  dark,  but  obtaining  a  light 
Ikom  the  witdi-flNk  I  fi>«id  n^ynlf  00- 
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rend  iHfli  lug^  bbck  anta,  each  half 

an  inch  long,  and  furni-ilie<l  withpower- 
ftU  mandiblek  with  which  they  inflicted 
tiie  tormcBt  I  had  fAt.  In  one  of  their 
nugrrations  a  colony  of  these  fierce  crea- 
tares,  called  kaddias  by  the  Singhalese, 
had  afjproodied  my  tent  in  a  stream 
fuur  or  five  feet  in  brearlth,  and  oom- 
Doeed  of  myriads  of  individuals.  They 
Bad  made  their  way  in  under  the  canvas 
of  the  tent,  and  on  finding  my  bed  in 
the^line  of  their  march,  had  held  on 
tii^  coarse,  as  their  custom  is,  direct 
across  it,  descending  agam  to  the  floor 
of  the  tent,  and  streaming  out  nt  the 
opposite  side  into  the  i angle.  Mv  pillow 
and  sheets  wenlitmUjr  Mack  With  their 
namben." 

Amonfist  other  cariosities  of  natural 
history,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  notices 
certain  musical  sounds,  said  to  pro- 
ceed from  some  fish  peculiar  to  the 
lagoon  of  Batticaloa,  and  which  were 
beard  in  several  part,-^  of  the  lake  at 
night  When  the  moon  was  nearest 
the  fall  ther  were  most  distinct,  and 
leeembled  the  faint  sweet  notes  of  an 
-^Eolian  harp.  The  fishermen  bebevwi 
that  the  sounds  issued  from  the 
"crying  shell,"  of  wMeh  they  pro- 
duced specimens,  chiefly  littorina  and 
crrtfhittm.  Sir  Emerson  Tennont  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  report,  aed  rowed  with  the  iiaher- 
raen  to  the  locality  indicated,  where 
lip  distinctly  heard  a  multitude  of 
tinv  sounds  iaauing  from  the  water. 
**  like  the  gentle  thriUs  of  a  moriau 
chord,  or  the  faint  vibrations  of  a 
wine  glass  when  its  rim  is  rubbed  by 
a  wet  finger.  "  When  he  rowed  away 
from  the  particular  place  the  souncb 
ceased.  The  causes  of  this  pheno- 
menon would  appear  to  l)e  stationary 
at  several  points,  and  to  be  produced 
hf  BolfaiMa,  not  bj  fish.  SimOar 


cadences  are  heard  under  water  at 
other  placet  on  the  weetera  ooast  of 

India,  and  at  Chili ;  but  the  animala 
from  which  the  musical  notes  pro- 
ceed have  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
and  the  mystery  remains  unaoWed. 

A  curious  social  arrangement  pre- 
vails in  the  province  adjoining  Bin- 
tenue,  by  which  the  sister  s  sous  in- 
herit property  in  preference  to  tiie 
owner  s  sons.  It  appears  that  a  simi- 
lar peculiarity  is  sanctioned  in  parts 
of  India,  and  has  been  traced  in  some 
of  the  African  tribes.  The  custom  is 
accounted  for  by  the  Singhalese  by 
the  legend  that  "one  of  their  kings 
being  directed  by  an  oracle  to  sacri- 
fice a  male  child  of  the  blood  royal, 
in  order  to  thwart  the  malice  of  a 
demon  who  nijghtly  destroyed  the 
bond  of  a  tank  m  process  of  construc- 
tion, his  queen  refuMd  to  surrender 
one  of  her  children,  on  which  hi.s  sis- 
ter voluntarilv  devoted  her  own  boy 
to  death;  and  the  king,  in  honour  of 
her  patriotism,  declared  that  nephewa 
were  ever  after  to  Ix;  entitled  to  the 
succession  in  preference  to  sous." 

We  are  not  surprieed  that  thk  woi^ 
has  already  reached  a  fifth  edition. 
It  is  one  on  which  the  author  may 
rest  his  fame.  It  forms  a  cyclopsedia 
and  standard  refnenoe  to  au  who 
seek  to  be  informed  upon  this  inter- 
esting island,  and  an  indisix^nsable 
handbook  to  the  emigrant  and  visitor. 
To  civil  servants  generally  it  is  a 
model  which  they  would  do  well  to 
emulate,  if,  as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
has  done,  they  collect  their  materials 
and  prepare  their  atatistieB  in  hours 
of  leisure.  It  is  a  monument  of  the 
talent,  industrj',  and  perseverance  of 
our  distinguished  couutrymao. 
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ST  wof—Bom  M  Tmeova. 
PAKT  I. ' 

A.Movn  the  heroes  of  insurrectiim   "Lasf  of  the  Tribunes,"  a  Grerman 
diuiii;;  the  fo\irteenth  century,  nouc   historuui,  Papeucordt,  published  the 
jfi  so  familiarly  ktKnvn  to  the  public  results  of  his  arduous  researches  at 
as  Rienzi.    Sir  E.  Bui w or  L>-tton'R    Roinc  and  Prague,  on  the  subject  of 
beautiful  rnmanrc,  lixs  popularized   Kienzi.    Of  late  years,  other  re- 
that  name  in  every  ])art  of  the  glol)e   searches  have  been  made  at  Rome  (by 
where  there  is  a  readinii;  puhllt:.  He  Zefirino  Re)  which  corroborate  the 
has  invested  this  favourite  hero  with    conelusions  of  the  German  historian, 
a  halo  of  poetrv  and  perfectibility,   and  even  add  new  traits  to  those 
which  most  probably,  real,  documm-  abundantly  collected  by  Papencordt 
tal  tdstoryf  would  vainly  endeavour   In  consequence  of  these  historical  re- 
to  assuage.    It  is  one  of  the  fatal   velntions,  Kienzi  appears  shorn  of 
tendencies  of  historical  novels,  that   the  beauiss  with  which  ne  was  adom^ 
although  they,  no  doubt,  may  create  by  the  gifted  pen  and  the  idealism 
a  taste  for  histoiy,  the^  more  espe-   of  the  English  author,  who,  it  must 
cially  en?rcnder  a  mutilated,  often,   be  a(l(hMl,  might  ]»erhaps  have  taken 
a  totally  false  notion  of  truth.  Who  a  diUcrcnt  view  of  his  hero,  had  the 
oould  enumerate  the  myriads  of  no-  documents  alluded  to  been  known 
ttons  aud  impressions,  grc^sly  errone-  ten  yeara  sooner.   The  basis  on  which 
ous,  floatiiiLC  in  the  pumie  mintl,  since   Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  has  raised  hia 
the  days  of  the  Waveriey  Novels  ]   eloaucnt  work,  is  a  life  of  Rienzi, 
That  attractive  8{>hereof  literature,  published  by  an  anonymouscontempo- 
however,  sharing  in  the  general  pro-  rary,  a  com|)osition  generally  esteem - 
cress,  has,  of  late  years,  adhered  more    rd,  althcnigh  in  contradiction  with 
faithfully  to  the  fundiameutal  reali-  many  facts  proved  by  the  authentic 
ties  ;  still,  witii  its  pri  vilege  of  end-  documents  now  published^  or  exhibit- 
less  flights  in  the  domain  of  imagina-   ed  at  Prague  and  Rome ;  it  must  also 
tion,  how  is  it  possible  tlint  tmt!!,   be  confessed",  that  the  great  novelist 
often  coarse  ami  repulsive,  cuuid  up-   appeals  to  tliis  biojcraphy  for  ail  that 
pear,  without  being  enveloped  with  is  favourable  to  the  Tribune,  and 
an  atmosphere  of  fiction,  in  which  the   doubts  its  statements  for  whatever  is 
gifted  author  may  jjive  a  free  scope  to   unfavourable  to  his  hero.    On  the 
his  idetilism  as  well  as  to  his  private   other   hand,   the   English  author, 

Eirtialities  I  Thus,  Sir  R  Bulwer  through  the  intuition  of  genius,  in- 
ytton,  generally  8o  faithful  to  his-  vests  the  "  Last  of  the  Tribunes"  with 
tory  with  refV  rence  to  customs  and  a  mysticism  which  had  been  the  ob- 
manner.s,  in  his  admirable  romances,  ject  of  the  scorn  and  sarcasms  of  the 
evinces  a  boundless,  enthusiastic  re-  greatest  hirtorians  who  mentioned 
verence  for  Kienzi  :  witli  him,  the  ac-  the  traditions  on  the  suliject,  whilst 
cession  of  the  TribuiK!  would  have  the  documents  brought  to  light  by 
been  the  close  of  tlie  thraldom  of  Papeucordt  are  irrefragable  testimo- 
Italy,  and  the  abrupt  limit  of  the  nies  as  to  the  singularly  mystical  na- 
dark  n<^c»  of  Europe,  if  he  had  met  ture  of  Rienzi,  more  especially  during 
with  a  brave,  noble,  intelligent,  de-  the  first  period  of  his  career.  In  this 
voted  people  to  back  his  projects ;  he  instance,  the  distinguished  novelist 
believes  that  the  aujL^st  Republic^  if  through  mere  intuition,  has  proved 
not  the  inajestic  Empire  of  Rome,  himself  more  truthful  than  many  cele- 
nii^ht  be  existing  now,  had  but  one  Ijrated  historians.  We  will  endeav  our 
half  the  spirit  been  found  in  liome  to  give  a  brief,  accurate  sketch  of  the 
which  ran  through  a  single  vein  of  life  of  the  Tribune,  esx)ecially,  with 
Cola  di  Rienzi.  reference  to  those  historical  facts  and 

Many  years  after  the  expression  of  characteristics  whieli  are  ei«ential  for 
that  lofty  and  unjust  estimate  of  the  the  contemplation  of  his  real  figura 
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Nif'olas  Grabrini,  much  more  known 
by  tlie  iwpiUar  name  of  Cola  di  Ilienzi, 
or  rather  Coladi  i^wnso— diminutive 
of  Laurenzo— was  horn  at  Rome,  in 
1313  or  1314,  in  the  mrt  of  the  Eter- 
nal City  called  the  Rioney  on  the  left 
bank  tnthe  Ti)«  r,  opposite  what  is 
now  termed  the  Tra^tavorine  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  half  ruiuetl  palace, 
shown  at  this  day,  at  Kt)me,  to  the 
hasty  tourist,  as  havingbeen  tlie  dwell- 
in  ^  of  Kieuzi,  has  never  had  any 
thmg  to  do  with  our  hero.  His  con- 
temporary hio^apher  states  that  he 
iras  Dom  on  the  strand,  near  the  mills, 
below  the  Ghetto,  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
laiiierable  stalls  of  fishermen,  where 
his  Cither  kept  a  small  inn,  nis  mo- 
tto being  employed  at  the  same  time 
in  washing  the  linen  of  the  rich  nei^h- 
boursy  and  even,  at  times,  in  carrying 
vater  to  their  ho^ises.  A  ]>opular 
legend  has  attributed  to  tliis  ])oor  iro> 
man  an  adventure  wliieh,  however 
discreditable  to  herself,  tended  to  give 
a  loftier  origin  to  the  Tribune.  It 
states  that  when  the  Emperor  Henry 
YII.  of  Luxembourj^,  wiiose  arrival 
in  Italy  was  hailed  with  such  euthu- 
aiasm  Dante,  came  to  Rome  for  his 
corouatioOj  he  had  pledi^ed  his  word 
to  remain  m  the  Tra«tavere,  namely, 
in  the  Pontifical  Citv,  and  not  to  set 
bis  foot  on  the  left  bank,  which  was 
more  especially  the  city  of  the  Barons, 
but  that  the  young  Ca'sar,  ^^-ith  one 
uf  hid  companions,  sauntering  impru- 
dently in  the  midst  of  the  monument h 
on  the  Kank  intenlicted  to  him,  he 
was  recognised— the  report  of  his 

Sreseuce  speedily  known — and  tliat, 
eing  pursued,  he  fled  into  the  tavern 
of  Gabrini,  then  recently  married,  and 
remained  there  concealed  some  days 
till  the  danger  was  over.   The  legend 
affirms  that  Rienzi's  mother  related 
to  a  friend  of  hers,  at  a  later  perio<I, 
that  her  beloved  son  Cola  Was  the 
offspring  of  the  Imperial  guest  It 
most  be  obser\ed  that  none  of  the 
chroniclers  and  liistoriatis  of  Heniy 
VII.  mention  this  adventure. 
Rienzi  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
eat  nobleness  in  his  demeanour, 
is  hand-^iome  features  reflected  all 
the  impressions  of  his  souL  Although 
taU,  and  apparently  robust,  there  was 
something  delicate  and  feminine  in 
his  complexion,  which  was  of  an  ex- 
treme trausparency,  as  well  as  in  his 
eonstitatuniy  as  it  appean  from  the 
fivqnetit  ffwooniiig  flta  to  which  he 
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was  subject.  His  ej'cs  and  smile  had 
something  unfathomable,  fantasticaL 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  all 
who  approached  nim  for  the  first 
time,  iiis  voice  was  remarkable  for 
its  sweet,  silvery  tone.  Petrarch  has 
spoken  in  terms  of  admiration  of  his 
eloquence  and  of  the  purity  of  his 
diction.  His  flow  of  latiL'tiai^^e,  his 
bold  images,  the  vivacity  oi  hi.>i  action, 
the  felicity  of  his  expressions,  some- 
times burnini:  with  the  earnestness  of 
his  convictions,  at  other  times,  bitter 
and  sarcastic,  carried  away  all  who 
heard  him,  tne  more  so,  as  his  ad- 
dresses were  always  extemporaneous. 
He  lived  during  a  singular  epoch  of 
transition,  when  the  revival  o(  classi* 
cal  literature  was  rousing  all  intel- 
lects, at  the  same  time  tlmt  religious 
discussions  and  disorganiz;itiou  were 
often  transforming  orthodoxy  into 
mysticism.  Kienzi  is  the  most  extra- 
ordiiiarj'  product  and  representative 
of  this  epoch.  He  was  intrusted  for 
His  education  to  a  relation,  a  priest  at 
Anagni,  and  his  instruction,  as  well  as 
his  training;,  was  subjected  to  the  du- 
aUsm  of  his  time.  It  was  semi-sacred, 
semi -profane.  His  intellect  wns  di- 
vided between  eliissical  antiquity  and 
theology.  He  became  deeply  versed 
in  the  literature  of  ancient  Home,  and 
his  discourses  and  letters,  eolleeted  by 
Pajiencordt,  replete  with  quotatinns 
from  tlie  Bible  and  from  the  fathers, 
evince  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  books.  AVhen  he  retm-vcd,  as 
a  young  man,  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
he  met  there  all  that  could  vivify  his 
mystical  and  antiquarian  tendencies. 
His  imagination  beciune  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  grantleur  of  the  mined 
marvels  of  Pagan  Home,  as  well  as  by 
the  rising  wonders  of  the  Christian 
metropolis.  The  Eternal  City  offered 
the  most  extraordinary  anml'jamation 
of  Christian  and  Pagan  monuments. 
!nie  mont  eelebrated,  profane  temples 
of  antiquity  were  traiisformed  mto 
shrines  of  the  modem  saints.  The 
cross  of  our  Saviotir,  or  the  statue  of 
His  mother,  the  Virgin  Mary,  could 
be  seen  mixed  with  profiine  and  mar- 
tial sculptural  representations.  And, 
the  same  strange  compound  existed 
in  the  intellect  and  imagination  of 
the  Romans.  They  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  Kiii{j;s  and  l^mpe- 
rors  of  Rome  and  the  Poijcb.  ^  The 
mass  of  the  people  generally  believed 
Romulus  to  hare  Deen  the  first  of 
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Pontiflh.  Tlie  poUtieftl  and  raMoiu 
IcgendB  of  the  anciente  and  of  the 
moderns,  had  attained  a  state  of  com- 
plete fusion  during  their  formation 
and  growth. 

At  this  period  the  political  state 
of  Rome  was  such  as  to  keep  her 
people  in  a  state  of  febrile  agitation. 
ThB  Hdy  City  had  no  government 
She  was  no  longer  the  Iniperial 
Rome,  nor  the  Pontifical  Rome. 
The  Teutonic  Caesars  had  abandoned 
her.  The  Popes  had  also  fled  from  the 
sacred  hill 01  the  Vati en  11  to  the  slimy 
Gallic  city,  Avignon.  One,  aud  some- 
times two,  senators,  weie  invested 
with  the  executive  authoritjr*  but 
their  annual  election  was  generally 
the  result  of  pure  chance,  or  of  ex- 
treme violence.  As  to  the  municipal 
offices  of  Priors  or  Consul Sy  of  Cap- 
tains of  districts,  and  othere,  thev 
were  still  more  irregular,  disordered, 
and  a  dead  letter.  The  real  masters 
of  the  city  were  the  princes  or  harons, 
who  dwelt  in  their  fortified  en  stiffs  in 
the  environs,  or  their  strong'  ]>alucca 
within.  Tlie  principal  among  them  were 
masters  of  different  ^mrts  of  tlie  city. 
The  celebrated  old  iamily  of  the  Oo- 
lonuas  reigned,  it  may  be  said^  over 
the  north  of  the  city,  towards  the 
Quirinal ;  old  Stephen  Ciilonna,  long 
exiled,  was  Uie  patriarch  of  the  fa- 
mily: ne  had  seven  sons,  five  of  whom 
were  cardinals,  the  two  others  distin- 
guished knights^  and  six  danjjhters, 
well  marrieo,  with  many  grandsons, 
idl  members  of  the  knighthood.  Ola 
Colonna  was  eighty  years  old  in  1343, 
aud  Pt'tnireh  states  that  he  remained 
youtiilul  and  vigorous,  while  evciy 
thing  vriiB  decaying  round  him.  The 
new  family  of  the  Orsini,  extended 
their  sway  along  the  Tiber  from  the 
Campo-di-Fiore,  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  comprising  the  castle  of  St. 
Angclo.  The  Savelli,  Icj?.s  i)Owerful, 
possessed  a  part  of  the  Aventine,  with 
the  tiieatre  of  Harcellus.  and  the 
Conti,  the  huge  tower  wnich  l)ears 
their  name,  on  Oa?sar's  Fonira.  Other 
members  uf  the  nobility,  in  the  coun- 
try, were  possessors  of  small  fortified 
eitir-,  or  castlea,  all  well  [jronded 
with  the  mcana  of  waiiare  and  of  de- 
fence. 

Borne,  Bubjeeted  to  such  a  domina- 
tion, liad  lif'come  almost  deserted. 
The  population  of  the  seven-hiiled 
dty  had  come  down  to  about  30,000 
aoula.  When  the  haioiu  were  at 


peace  with  each  other,  which,  how- 
ever, was  a  rare  ocenrn  iire.  tliey  com- 
bined to  cxerrisp  their  tyranny  over 
the  citizens  and  the  serfs,  to  rob  aud 
plunder  the  farmers,  travellers,  and 
pilgrim.^,  Petrarch  wrote  to  the  P'  po 
at  til  is  period,  that  Rome  had  become 
the  abode  of  demons,  the  receptacle 
of  all  crimes,  a  hell  for  the  living. 
The  modem  city  tlireatened  to  add 
its  ruins  to  those  of  ancient  Rome :  a 
vast  number  of  houses,  and  moat  of 
the  churches,  were  roofless  and  falling 
to  pieces.  Such  wa.s  the  state  of  the 
Eternal  City  when  the  intellectual 
movement  created  bjr  Petrarch,  gave 
rise  to  a  manifestation  wbi(  h  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  Rienzi  as 
well  as  on  all  those  who  suffered  from 
the  degraded  state  of  their  fatherland, 
and  "vniich  led  to  a  politiad  revolu- 
tion. Petrarch  was,  after  Dante,  tho 
first  who  effectively  awoke  the  public 
intelligence  to  a  return  towards  the 
classical  literature,  and  in  doing  3<\ 
he  revived  all  the  old  remirLiscences 
of  the  mxyestic  Republiciui  grandeur 
of  Rome.  lie  wa.s  residing  in  his 
lovely  solitude  of  Vanclnse,'  but  his 
heart,  his  thoughts,  were  at  Kome. 
He  had  frequently  visited  the  unfor- 
tunate city,  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  monumental,  classical  soil— his 
bewailing  at  the  lamentable  state  of 
the  daasical  and  Pontifical  mettopo> 
lifl— gave  rise  to  a  profound  sympnhf 
and  a  boundIc-«f»  enthusiasm,  even 
amongst  those  who  were  instrumental 
in  the  misfortunes  of  Rome.  In  1340 
Petrarch  received  from  the  Senate  of 
Rome  and  tin-  University  of  Paris  an 
invitation  to  receive  solemnly  the 
poetical  crown,  as  a  public  trihnte  to 
Iiis  genius,  lie  did  not  hesitate  in 
deciding  at  once  his  gratefid  accept- 
ance of  the  former  in  preference  to 
the  latter.  Ho  previously  went,  how* 
ever,  to  Naples,  where  was  then 
i^i^ping  a  literary  king,  Robert  of 
Anjou,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Virgil,  on  whose  tomb  he  raised  a 
monuraent,  over  the  Pausilippo,  the 
desolate  remains  of  which  may  still 
be  seen.  Petrsrch  considered  Robert 
as  tlic  only  competent  judge  of  liter- 
ary geniua,  nnd  underwent  a  literajy 
tournament,  m  Latiu  and  Italian,  on 
poetry  as  well  as  learned  questions, 
after  which  the  poet  -was  declarea 
worthy  of  the  Doctical  laureL  and  re- 
ceived at  the  king's  hands  his  own 
loval  robe  fiir  the  dagr  of  hiatrinmpli. 
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This  ceremony  was  prepared  with 
sreat  pomp  and  pageantry  by  the  Uo- 
unmBB;  its  object  was  to  soothe  and 
amuse  a  little,  the  poor  Romans, 
whilst  it  secured  a  temporary  popu- 
lari^  on  its  originators.  It  took  place 
on  Easter  Sunday,  the  8th  of  April, 
1341.  Rome  seemed  transformed  into 
a  temple;  crowds  flocked  into  the 
city ;  every  human  being  held  a  branch 
of  laurel ;  the  poet  being  called  by  a 
herald  to  the  Capitol,  resplendent  with 
gold  and  scarlet  velvet,  he  advanced, 
recited  a  sonnet,  closing  with  the 
words :  "  Long  live  the  R<3man  people ! 
May  God  keep  them  free  for  ever." 
The  words  were  caught  by  myriads  of 
voieea,  ntpcating  them  a  uionaand 
times.  Tne  poet  received  the  crown, 
hut  the  remainder  of  the  reremony 
was  drowned  in  the  coniusiou  of  an 
ezkraordinajTenthnsiaBnL  The  crowd 
soon  after  Aspersed,  hut  in  a  state 
of  great  a^^itatinn.  This  proved  to  be 
a  memorable  day  in  the  life  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  trinmph  heeame 
that  of  Rome  much  more  tnan  of  the 
Poet  The  cry  of  the  "  Capitol  for 
ever"  soon  replaced  that  of  '*  Long 
live  the  Poet  The  Capitol,  namely, 
the  glorious  hill,  where  the  fortune  of 
Rome  had  commenced,— the  memor- 
able hill,  before  which  the  whole 
world  hftd  bowed  down !  The  word 
was  enough  to  move  the  RoniuTi  peo- 
ple in  its  inmost  core,  but  the  emo- 
tion, however  deep,  must  have  proved 
evanescent,  had  it  not  been  treasured 
up  and  fostered,  matured  and  exalted, 
bv  the  son  of  the  tavern-keeper  and 
or  the  washerwonuuL 

Rienzi  was  then  twenty-eight  years 
old.  He  had  made  a  fortunate  mar- 
riage. His  wife  was  young  and  liand- 
Bpme;  she  was  the  miughter  of  a  dis- 
tingmshed  Roman  citizen,  and  he  had 
by  ner  three  children,  a  boy  and  two 
girhL  His  function  of  notary  (asses- 
wn)  to  tlie  Roman  tribonals,  wonld 
seem  to  infer  that  he  was  considered 
apeaceful,  rational  citizen.  It  appears, 
howeven  that  he  brought  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  official  datiem^  the  ezdted 
iniairination  and  gcnero«ity  of  heart 
which  characterised  his  nature.  He 
gloried  in  being  sumamed  the  Consul 
of  orphans,  of  widows,  and  of  the  poOT. 
His  love  for  the  humble,  soon  became 
blended  ^^ith  an  intense  uatred  for  the 
great :  one  of  his  brothers  was  killed 
aeddentally  by  a  Roman  baron,  with- 
e«t  his  being  able  to  obtain  any  satia- 
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faction ;  consequently,  the  tyTannical 
sway  of  the  nooles  over  the*  city  be- 
came d<  )u  bly  odioustohim^  and  kindled 
daily  the  fire  that  was  simmering  in 
his  breast.  Rienzi  had  always  l»een 
noted  for  his  literary  and  ixtetical 
taste;  he  was  considered  as  deeply 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
and  as  the  most  skilfuiin  deciphering 
and  explaining  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions with  which  Rome  abounded.  But 
it  was  from  the  day  of  the  tnunii)h, — 
from  the  influence  and  presence  of 
Petrarch  at  Rome. — that  the  notary 
brought  all  his  arcnacologiod  learning 
to  bear  on  his  political  pa-ssions,  and 
endeavoured  to  transform  his  histori- 
cal and  poeticsl  effbnresoenoe  into  aa 
instrument  of  revolution.  From  that 
day,  the  .smallest  medal,  the  least  re- 
mains of  antiquity  became  for  him  a 
theme  of  dedamatory  addresses  to  the 
people,  on  the  present  state  of  Rome, 
on  the  iniquities  that  surroundea 
him.  Followed  by  groups  that  aug- 
mented daily,  and  which  listened  to 
him  with  breath  less  interest,  he  led 
them  from  ruin  to  ruin,  to  the  Fonim, 
to  the  toml>8  of  the  Christian  martyrs, 
thus  associating  every  glory,  and,  made 
the  hearts  of  tne  people  throb  by  his 
mystical  eloquence— his  lamentations 
over  the  fate  of  the  Eternal  City,  bereft 
of  her  heroes,  of  her  apostles,  of  all  her 
great  men — of  the  tnie  ohl  Romana 
and  of  the  modem  faithfulChristians — 
and  from  which  faith  and  justice  were 
exiled.  The  popular  agitation  ang- 
menting  daily,  the  nobles,  who  were 
openly  accused  of  being  the  authors 
cf  toe  misfbrtones  of  Itome,  held  a 
partial  meeting  to  consider  the  iraent 
emergencies,  and  sent,  but  in  vain,  a 
dei)Utatiou  to  Pope  Clement  YL,  at 
Avignon,  entreating  him  to  come  and 
pacify  the  city  by  his  presence.  In 
the  following  year  the  agitation  con- 
tinued, and  no  remedy  being  brought 
to  the  popular  grievances,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out.  The  senator  was  ex- 
jK'lled;  thirteen  good  men  (buoni  uo- 
mini;  were  installed  in  the  Capitol  and 
invested  with  dictatorial  powers.  It 
was  a  Guelfic  movement ;  Rienzi  was 
mixed  with  itj  but  without  any  pre- 
eminent participation.  This  new 
government  resolved  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Pope,  at  Avignon,  and 
Rienzi  formed  part  of  it 

Sndi  was  the  first  real  pnbHe  act 
in  the  life  of  Cola  di  Rienzo.  The 
embasqr  was joinedby  Petrarch.  The 
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elfw^upnt  prayers  of  the  poet,  the  im- 
pressiTe  aadreiis  of  Kienzi,  were  of  no 
stbSL  The  Pope  i^ould  not  hear  of 
leavihg  his  new  splendid  palace,  and 
the  fifcntlc  population  of  Avignon,  for 
the  heap  of  ruins  and  the  humnh 
turbulence  of  Romet  RfeDsi  was  even 
exposed  t«i  some  danger,  for  in  his  ha- 
ran;;ue,liavin:;frarles(slydenounced  the 
lawle£i.s  rapiiiuii  uf  the  Roman  nobles, 
Oardinal  Colonna,  in  his  indignation, 
contrived  to  hnv.  Iiim  cxpclletl  fnun 
the  pontiiical  paiaoe,  .iiid  the  new 
govern  iiient  of  Rome  being  unable  to 
pay  its  ambaasadors,  he  was  almost 
reduccnl  to  brcj,  and  being  taken  ill, 
be  fell  into  the  must  absolute  penury. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  bad  the 
ftUdtona  idea  to  introdace  in  his  ha- 
rangue, a  request  for  a  new  Jubilee, 
in  130U,  the  ^ageantxy  of  which  would 
flatter  the  pnde  and  gratify  the  avidity 
of  the  Roman  people.  Tlie  Pontiff,  on 
second  thoughts,  wished  to  see  again 
the  bold  si>eaker ;  he  sent  for  him,  and 
Evidently  reoeiTod  a  faTonrablo  im- 
pression from  this  interview,  as  he 
granted  him  the  Jubilee  rr(|uest€d, 
and  appointed  him  Apostolical  \'icar, 
with  a  bedeftoe,  which  would  enable 
him  to  subsist  honourably.    At  the 
same  time   Cardinal  Aymeric  was 
named  to  represent  t  lie  Pope  at  liomc, 
as  Legate,  and  a  Colonna  and  an 
Orsini,  invo^tr  1  with  the  senatorial 
dignity,  iu  order  to  restore  order  in 
the  Etornal  CSty,  in  the  name  of  the 
Pontiif. 

Ricnzi  indulged  in  the  niost  rx- 
travagant  exultation.  He  wrote  a 
highly  enthnaiaatie  addreaa  to  the  Ro- 
man people.  But  his  illusion  was  not 
of  long  duration.  The  new  Legate 
pnly  attended  to  the  filling  of  the  Pa- 
pal treaaury.  The  nobility,  protected 
by  the  new  senators,  continued  their 
course  of  tyranny.  Riemsi  protested 
warmly  against  such  a  course  of  ini- 
quities, in  the  council.  One  day  he 
spoko  with  a  still  pjefit'T  vehemence 
of  indignation,  when  one  of  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  council  stmck  him  in  the 
face,  others  hissed  out  at  him  sneer- 
in-lv,  eallini!  h'lm  the  Consul  of  or- 
dIiuus  and  widows.  From  that  day 
be  never  appeared  at  any  of  ita  meet- 
ings; his  hatred  had  swollen,  and 
must  explode.  He  found  that  the 
buoni  uomini  were  the  accomplices 
of  the  nobility.  He  went  stndfht  to 
the  people  ^ impoh}  niinutoX  and  pre- 
pared a  revoiutiou.    To  render  hia 
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exhortations  to  the  people  more  im- 
pressive, he  made  use  of  large  alle- 
gorical pictures,  haatily  drawn,  and 
which  form  a  curious  testimony  of 
his  mystical  imagination,  as  well  aa 
of  his  forensic  eloquence.   The  first  of 
them  whidk  he  eznifaited  waa  a  freaoo 
sketch,  on  a  wall,  reiircseuting  a  fu- 
rious sea,  with  a  vessel  shattered  by 
the  Sturm,  on  the  point  of  sinking 
a  female,  in  mourning,  on  the  dedi^ 
her  Ivtir  rii-hevelled  and  her  arms 
raised  imploringly  toward  heaven ; 
a  legend  was  perceptible  floating 
in  the  clouds,  bearing  the  name  of 
Rome.    Roiind  the  vessel  thus  in 
danger,  four  others  were  seen,  totally 
wrecked,  each  bearing  the  bodv  of  a 
lifeless  female;  they  were  Babylon, 
Cart  liago,  Troy,  and  Jerusalem.  On  the 
lett  of  this  rough  fresco  was  seen,  on 
•  amall  idanC  aonow-atmek  Italy, 
under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  weeping 
female ;  on  the  right— on  two  other 
islands— the  four  oardinal  virtue^ 
lamenting  their  exOe  fiom  the  metro- 
polis of  Christendom :  in  the  back 
ground,  appeared  the  Roman  nobles, 
under  the  form  of  wolves  and  Uona — 
the  magistrates  under  that  of  fates'* 
the  homicides,  robbers,  under  that  of 
monkeys  and  swine — all  blowing  with 
their  moutlis  on  the  waves,  whidi 
threatened  to  engulpb  themuch-toeaed 
vessel  bearing  unfortunate  Rome ; 
finally,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
freaoo,  representing  the  lieaveiis,  ap- 
peared theCreator  in  all  his  mtgesty — 
two  swords  emenrini;  from  liis  mouth, 
and  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  stand- 
ing by  hiB  aide->^  aole  and  last 
hope  of  Rome  on  the  hdnk  of  ruin. 
There,  the  peo^)le  crowde<l  daily,  to 
listen  to  Rienzi,  who  explained  the 
alleirory  with  burning  eloquence,  and 
a  febrile,  nervous  excitement,  which 
soon  inflamed  his  audienw.  Subse- 
ouently  he  aeeembled  the  people  in 
the  dnircfa  of  iitdnt  John  of  Lateran, 
then  alm(^t  n>iandoned,  like  most 
churches  in  Rome,  where  there  ex  isted 
neither  dvil  nor  religious  authority, 
80  great  was  the  anarchy  reigning  at 
the  time.    Rienzi  had  placed  in  the 
middle  of  it,  the  bronze  table,  on 
which  waa  engrayen  the  famous  roya/ 
hiv,  in  virtue  of  which,  it  waa  said, 
the  Senate  had  awarded  the  Enipire 
to  VeajMisiau.   Near  itj  he  had  a  tri- 
fanne  raised,  and  then  he  iimted  tlie 
nobloi  and  all  tli  r  orders  of  the  city  to 
come  and  hear  liim.  WihenthechaiQli 
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was  crowded,  he  entered,  clothed  in  a 
long  white  robe,  his  head  covered  with 
a  cap  in  the  shape  of  a  crown,  bearing 
in  tne  front  the  point  of  a  silyer 
«word.  Tlie  whole  spectacle  created 
amazement,  in  the  midist  oi  which  he 
pointed  to  the  branse  table,  explained 
its  inscription,  which  no  one  before 
him  had  Inn'ri  al>le  to  decipher,  and 
expatiated  on  ita  being  an  irrefragable 
tenimon^  of  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Borne  being  in  legitimate  possession  of 
a  power  which  they  had  dLsgracefully 
repudiated)  and,  m  consequence  of 
wnidi,  poyerty,  wretehedneaa;  and 
degradation  were  in  the  ascendant. 

The  nobles  had  hitherto  consider- 
ed tliose  allegories  with  great  contempt 
--as  nothing  more  than  an  eccen- 
tric, declamatory  charlatanism ;  othera 
were  amuised  by  them  ;  and  no  doubt 
several  of  the  wiser  baiona  were  not 
without  uneaaneas  as  to  their  result 
Whether  from  pcom  or  fear,  they 
spa  red  the  eccentric  orator;  several  of 
them  were  on  a  footing  of  intimacy 
with  Cohv  111(1  insited  him  to  their 
table  to  hour  his  vivacious  conversa- 
tion.   He  once  said  to  them,^  in  one  of 
his  exploflioiis  of  frankness,  in  a  ban- 
qniet  at  the  Colonna's :  **  When  I  ant 
fSmperor,  I  will  ha"viB  yon  all  hanged." 
But  now  there  was  a  ferment  work- 
ing amon^  the  people ;  the  symptoms 
of- agitation  were  evident;  it  was 
thnuLrht  that  Homething  must  be  done. 
Kienzi  oifered  one  last  pictorial  ex- 
hUntion:  it  was  a  vast  fteneral  con* 
flagration,  consuming  all,  excepting 
a  venerable  female,  with  St.  Paul 
and  St  Peter  imploring  the  Lord  in 
her  Anronr,  and  a  white  dove  ap|)ear- 
ing  with  a  crown  of  myrtle,  received 
by  a  little  bird,  which  placed  it  a«  a 
symbol  of  salvation  on  the  head  of 
her  whom  the  flames  are  to  spare. 
T\ih  time  the  mystiaU  Cola  interjirct- 
e<l  the  allegory  in  his  own  favour. 
He  w:ls  the  feeble  creature  selected  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  8;ive  and  regener- 
ate the  Eternal  City.   Somethitig  ex- 
traordinaiy  was  expected  b^  the 
iinflniwi   A  few  days  after,  it  was 
aaiKmnoed  and  posted  on  the  doors  of 
eirery  church,  th:it  tlie  Romans  would 
aoon  behold  again  their  old  oonstitu- 
tioa.  At  the  same  tfane^  Biensi  often 
assembled  hismrtisans  at  night,  com- 
municated to  themhiaproiect.s  -bind- 
ing them  by  solemn  oatns— holding 
aliD,  frequent  and  ftiendly  interooorae 


with  the  Pope's  vicar,  whom  lie  had 
persuaded  that  every  thing  was  done 
and  intended  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.     Finally,  he  convoked  the 
rK?oi)le  at  the  Capitol  for  the  2()th  of 
May,  1347,  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
namely,  under  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.   Riansi  had  heard,  wi^ 
fervour,  thirty  masses  during  the  pre- 
ceding night   On  that  dav  he  came 
out  at  twilte  o'doek  anneo,  with  his 
head  uncovered,  followed  by  twenty- 
five  partisans  ;  three  unfurled  stand- 
ards were  carried  before  huii,  bearing 
allegorical  picturea  This  time  Ids 
address  wa.s  ver}-  brief-  -merdy  stat- 
ing, that  froni  his  Inve.  for  the  Pope 
and  the  siih  ation  ol"  the  people,  he  was 
ready  to  encounter  any  danger.  He 
then  read  the  laws  which  were  to  in- 
sure the  happinesri  of  Rome.  They 
were,  properlv  speaking,  a  summary 
of  reforms,  destmed  to  relieve  the 
people  from  their  sufferings,  and  in- 
tended to  realize,  what  he  proclaim- 
ed, must  become  the  good  state,  it 
buano  stato.  Thissommaiy,  or  decree, 
stated  that,  in  future,  every  homicide 
would  be  condemned  to  death,  whoever 
he  might  ha that  trials  must  take 
place  withilithalriafest  delay  :-~tliait 
the  jHiblic  edifices  would  be  tne  pro- 
perty  of  the  Roman  people,  and  be  re- 
paired instead  of  hemg  injured  or  de- 
stroyed;— that  a  guard  of  \r>0  men 
must  be  maintained  in  wery  district 
for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  a  ship 
in  every  harbour  for  the  protection  of 
trade  ; — that  every  nobleman  must 
give  up  to  the  R*>man  people,  the 
bridges,  forts,  or  castiert  in  his  posses- 
sion ; — ^that  tne  revenues  arising  from 
the  impost  on  salt  and  the  fires,  the 
duties  in  the  hai  bours and  river8,which 
hitherto  had  been  raised  by  the  Apos- 
tolic Chamljer,  would  in  future  belong 
■  to  thcMunici})alCouucil,inordertobo 
expended  for  the  pubhc  good ; — that 
the  nohiUty  woula  be  entrusted  with 
the  keeping  of  the  hij^ways,  and  de- 
barred from  harbouring  malefactors; 
— that  the  poor  monasteries  were  to 
be  maintained  at  the  puhUe  expense, 
and  granaries  built  in  various  parta 
of  the  city,  and  filled  by  the  State  for 
the  wants  of  the  people; — that  the 
city  and  villages  of  the  ducny  of  Rome 
were  to  be  governed  by  the  people; 
and  one  hundred  livres  awarded  to  the 
family  of  every  soldier  killed  in  the 
service  of  the  State;  and,  finally,  that 
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ail  w  idows  and  oiphans  should  be  pro- 
Tided  for  out  of  toe  pablic  ftmds. 

Thus,  liy  this  outline  of  a  new  con- 
fititution,  the  people  were  invested 
with  tiie  property  and  government  of 
the  city  as  well  iis  of  its  enviromj  tlw 
Pontifi<'al  See,  bereft  of  the  power  it 
had  exercised  during  several  centuries; 
and  the  nobility  dcprivedof  what  tli^ 
considered  as  tneir  property,  to  assiflt 
the  y>'ib!ir  poverty.  The  revolution 
could  not  be  more  comolete  j  and  it  is 
noedien  to  add,  that  Biaun  was  da- 
morouslv  applauded,  and  immediately 
invested  with  full  powers  to  realize 
and  organise  the  buono  stcUOf  of  which 
he  had  giyen  the  programme.  He 
declined  the  title  of  Jin-for,  and  pre- 
ferred the  more  popular  name  of  lYi- 
bune.  Nothing  was  fixed  as  to  the 
duratioii  cf  this  extraordinary,  po- 
pular magistracy.  The  new  govern- 
ment waa  installed  at  the  Capitol,  the 
Senators  expelled,  and  the  whole  re- 
volution executed  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  new  Tribune  might  well  be 
strengthened  iu  his  belief,  that  he 
was  tuning  under  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  was  careful,  never- 
theless, not  to  o^tmnge  the  routifi- 
cal  authorityi  and  reuuested  that  the 
apostolical  Ticar  shcnud  be  ollbred  to 
be  a4loined  to  hun,  whidi'  the  pre- 
late accepted,  howevf^r  uncertain  and 
TOiilous  the  honour  appeared  to  be. 
Doling  the  popular  enthnsiasm,  oM 
Stephen  Colonna,  with  the  more  for- 
mioable  of  the  barons,  who  had  been 
away,  returned  to  Home  iu  haste ;  he 
expressed  publicly  his  scorn,  and  when 
the  order  canjc  from  Rienzi  for  him  to 
quit  the  city,  he  replied  that  he  would 
soon  come  and  throw  that  madman 
out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Capitol.  Rienzi  (  rfh ti  1  tlio  l  olls 
to  oe  rung,  the  people  nistaiitly  as- 
sembled in  arms,  and  that  proudest 
of  the  barons  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
Palestrina.  The  next  day  it  wns 
proclaimed  that  all  the  nobles  w  ere  to 
oom&  to  swear  foalty  to  the  Roman 
peoiUB^  aDd  afterwards  withdraw  to 
their  castles^  and  protect  the  public 
roads. 

John,  the  son  of  old  Colonna,  was 

the  first  who  presented  himself  at  the 
Caritol,  but  it  was  i;^'ith  the  iDtention 
of  oraving  and  insulting  the  Tribune. 
Whenhe  oeheld  the  popular  masses  in 
close  array,  he  felt  awed,  and  took  the 
oath  to  protect  the  people— protect 


the  roads — enccour  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  oliey  the  summons  of 
the  Triliinir.  The  Orsini,  SaTelli, 
Gaetani,  and  many  others,  came  after 
him  and  followed  his  example. 

Biemd,  now  sole  master,  without 
opponcntf,  ^?ave  a  free  coutfo  to  the 
allurements  of  authority.  In  all  the 
decrees  he  new  signed  tne  words, "  By 
the  ^ace  of  our  Lord  Jesus:"  '*  severe 
and  clement  TribTmc  of  liberty,  of 
peace  and  justice;"  and  "iUustrious 
libetator  of  the  holy  Roman  Bcpab- 
lie,"  being  added.  Coins  were  struck 
in  hh  name.  There  are  two  of  them 
prcstTYed  at  Rome  :  they  are  not  pre- 
cisely similar,  but  Dotii  bear  on  one 
side,  Roma  caput  mundi;  and,  on  the 
other,  Nicohug  Tribunus  Attgu^i/in. 
He  8^dopted  for  his  crej^t  a  blazing 
golden  sun.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  toi^k  care  to  have  his  election 
confirmed  bv  the  Pepe,  who  contented 
himself  with  requii  uig  a  few  reserves. 
Whatever  had  been  taken  away  fttun 
the  churclirs  rind  monasteries  was  re- 
stored to  them.  Every  breach  of 
honesty  in  industrial  and  commercial 
transactions  was  strictly  forbidden. 
A  i)olice  was  ostnblished  f(tr  the  pro- 
tection of  the  poorer  people.  TheTri- 
bone,  according  to  his  contemporary 
biographer,  lalKoured  dav  anducht  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  which  is  aound- 
antly  testified  by  the  rapid  changes 
and  refbnns  in  every  branch  of  um 
administration.  His  greatest  anxiety 
was  to  insure  harmony  and  peace 
amouK  the  people ;  their  unity  alone 
could  strengthen  lum  against  the  no- 
bility. One  day  all  his  partisiins  were 
convened  at  the  Capitol ;  they  formed 
the  greater  ma ss  of  the  people.  There, 
Biensi,  in  one  of  his  most  |Mthetie 
oratirn=,  t  xhorted  tliem  to  ]irnce  and 
couciiiat  lou,  and  to  consecrate  the  new 
era  of  liberty  by  the  sacrifice  of  for- 
mer hatreds  and  rivalries.  His  whole 
heart  was  flowing  from  his  lips. 
Thousands  of  citizens,  in  tears,  em- 
braced, solemnly  renounced  all  griev- 
ances, and  swore  to  lore  each  other, — 
to  live  piou.sly,  and  to  Vjc  obedient  to 
justice.  The  former  tribunals  ap- 
peared to  Riemd  unworthy  of  tha 
new  state  of  thin^;  he  actually  be- 
lieved in  the  duration  of  that  passing 
enthusiasm  Two  tribunals  oi  peace 
were  estaUished  under  the  firasi- 
dency  of  two  Gonfaloniers,  who  ren- 
dered justice,  protected  by  the  banner 
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of  St.  Paul, md  whose  whole  jurispru- 
dence  consisted  of  the  apphcation  of 
the  Lex  talionU,  foUowca  oy  the  obli- 
gation of  Iwth  parties  to  come  to  a 
compiute  recoQciiiation. 

So  ht  tho  tmuactiou  of  the  new 
government  we  re  favourably  received. 
Several  of  them,  however,  were  aome- 
what  chimerlcat  and  could  not  easily 
be  of  laag  duration.  The  toUs,  taxes, 
and  imposts  which  pressed  upon  the 
people  were  abolished  by  Kienzi,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  afterwards, 
the  taxes  on  the  oridges,  wine^  ua 
bread  ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  com- 
pensate such  an  enormous  deficit  by 
angmmting  th«  taxoiunlt^  which  mm 
not  vet  nnpofmlar,  beaidai  an  impost 
on  funded  property.  He  was  thus 
making  hasty,  serious,  even  dangerous 
engagements  with  the  people,  which 
it  might  not  be  in  hie  power  to  keep, 
for  he  required  an  armed  force;  ob- 
stade&  enemies,  could  not  fail  to  arise, 
as  weu  M  difficdtieB  and  an  exp«>di- 
ture,  which  could  only  be  anticqprted 
by  a  prudent,  practical  mind.  For  the 
present,  caliimess  and  security  were 
reigning  in  the  city.  The  nobles  were 
kept  in  awe.  The  lalxHirs  of  the  field 
could  be  resumed  without  tear.  All 
the  roads  were  secure,  and  mere! i  ants 
and  pilgrims  could  venture  on  them 
without  the  least  danger.  Tlio  Tri- 
bune received  the  conjLTatuIutions  of 
all  the  ambassadors ;  the  changes  lie 
had  effected  appened  mincmous: 
the  ferocious  Roman  nobles  who  liaa 
braved  the  Pontiifs,  trembled  before 
the  son  of  the  tavern-keeper ;  the  tur- 
bulent city  obeyed  his  beloved  voioe^ 
and  he  l>erieved  implicitly  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  a  new  era.  The  ho- 
mage profueelylaTiehed  upon  him  by 
all  the  Itnliaa  A^bliea,  and  even  bgr 
despotic  sovereigns  confinned  hira  in 
his  otrnviction.  The  whole  of  Kuro])e 
WBS  ntnidc  with  amaaement ;  many 
states  and  kinss  awaited  with  terror 
the  revival  of  a  new,  Republican, 
Christian  Borne.  The  German  Xai- 
asB  appeared  like  a  Tain  shadow  on 
the  point  of  lacing  crushed,  whilst  the 
courtiers  of  Avignon  felt  dismayed 
as  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
a  monJ  molotioD,  eoiiinancing  in 
Borne,  near  the  ashes  of  the  martyrn, 
and  under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghottty  the  raUyixi^  standard  of  the 
iMBBsraton  of  aocietv  and  even  of  the 
Church.  Petrarch  snared  in  the  uni- 
TMial  cnthnaiaiffT^  of  Italy ;  he  hailed 
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the  hopes  of  the  Romans  with  the  glow- 
ing exultation  and  oonfideneeof  a  poet 

He  wrote  to  Rieiizi along  letter  to  l>o 
read  to  the  people  on  the  Capitol,  and. 
on  the  2ath  J  iiiy,  1347,  a  dense  crowa 
listened  to  his  eloquent  enoonrage- 
ments,  urging  them  to  live  in  virtue, 
moderation,  and  liberty.  To  the  Tri- 
bune ho  addressed  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  and  celebrated  odes,  indulge 
ing  also  in  the  most  boundless,  golden 
hopes  for  the  future,  and  the  last 
stanza  of  which  extols  Cola  di  Rieuzi, 
expressing  his  love  for  him,  althoajj^h 
having  never  seen  him,  because  of  his 
fame  and  glorv.  Perhaps  had  Pe- 
tmch  seen  and  known  tne  Tribune, 
instead  of  beholding  him  from  Vaa- 
cluse  only,  his  experience  and  saga- 
city might  have  dispelled  his  illusion: 
he  muht  have  already  foreboded  and 
feareu^for  him  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

This  is  the  most  unclouded,  the 
most  brilliant  period  in  Rienzi's  po- 
litical career.  It  was  the  moment 
when  he  had  it  in  his  i>ower  to  be 
of  everlasting  utility  to  the  Italian 
people  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
ana  effect  a  glorious  vadty  among 
all  the  petty  Italian  States.  He  cer- 
tainly ma<U;  an  attempt  to  aecora- 
]>lish  the  dithcult  task.  He  sent  mes- 
sengers, bearing  silver  wands,  with 
the  arms  of  Rome,  of  the  Pope,  and 
of  the  Tribune,  to  invite  the  i>nnccs 
and  cities  to  send  a  de])utatiou  to 
Rome  for  a  CongrcRB,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  pacification  and  the 
union  of  the  Peninsula  These  mes- 
sengers were  received  everywhere 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Republics,  in- 
cluding thoJ)Owcrful  Florence,  for- 
warded to  toe  IVibone  donations  in 
money  and  Holdiers,  as  a  tentimony 
of  their  fraternity.  The  petty  tyrants 
alone  were  more  cautious ;  Visconti 
of  Milan,  advised  him  to  crush  the 
nobles:  tne  princes  of  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, Rimini,  and  others,  niadt;  fair 
promises  with  reference  to  the  depu- 
tation reauested.  And,  such  was  the 
prestige  or  Rienzi's  fame,  that  Joanna, 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  whose  recent 
crime  on  the  life  of  her  husband  had 
brought  on  a  fierce  hostility  with 
Lewis,  King  of  Hungary',  submitted 
her  cause,  with  the  ready  consent  of 
the  latter,  to  liim.  who  was  then 
denominated  the  Tribune  of  liberty, 
peace,  and  justice.  Several  cities  or 
the  Pontifical  States  had  hailed  the 
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new  c^ovornmcnt  with  eagerness.  One 
iiol)l«'iii;m  alone,  the  Prefect  of  Vico, 
Becretly  supported  by  the  agent  of  the 
Pontifical  patrinjony,  refused  to  sub- 
mit and  to  surrender  tiie  three  or 
four  little  cities  in  his  jurisdiction. 
Rienzi  led  rapidly  against  him  an 
army  c^f  8,(>oo  men,  and  attacked  tlic 
rebellious  Prefect  so  suddenly  and 
ikilfiiUy,  that  the  latter  turraadered 
unconchtionally.  This  sacceaa  in- 
flamed the  head  and  ima[rination  of 
Kieusi,  and  with  it,  commence  the 
niTBtical  extnTaiB^nees  and  follies 
which  could  not  fail  to  cause  his  ruin. 
Sir  K  Bnlwer  Lytton  lias  observed 
that  he  has  onlv  been  judged  by  men 
of  the  closet,  who  hare  eensnred  and 
sneered  at  the  Tribune  where  they 
should  have  condemned  the  people. 
Undoubtedly,  the  lloman  people 
were  then  very  unfit  and  unripe  for  a 
sudden  transition  to  a  wise  govern- 
ment and  sui)erior  in.stitutions ;  but, 
nations  have  the  right  to  expect  from 
the  saperior  men  sent  by  Providence, 
a  protection  and  guide  for  their  moral 
development  ;  they  may  have  been 
trampled  down  and  oppressed  so  as  to 
pBimlyse  all  the  nobler  germs  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  they  become  the 
slaves  of  their  own  passioiiii  when  the 
storm  of  revolation  breaks  their  chai  ns. 
If  we  ponder  over  what  the  Romans 
had  gone  through  at  this  period,  it  will 
appear  almost  impossible  to  expect 
from  them,  reason  and  oalmneas. 
whilBt,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
see  the  Tribune  unworthy  of  the  mis- 
sion that  seemed  to  be  awaidcd  to 
hint 

Rienri  made  a  triumphal  entrance 

in  Rome,  overpowered  by  the  crowns 
of  laurels  and  the  Howers  which  the 
eieited  people  showersd  down  upon 
him  the  whole  day.  He  solemnly 
declared,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  city  of  liome  re- 
Stored  to  the  possession  of  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  domains  of  which  the 
tyrants  that  had  preceded,  had,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  unjustly  denrived  her. 
There  w^as  something  amoiguous  in 
this  lofty  declaration ;  it  Bcemed  to 
allude  to  the  domination  of  the  whole 
of  Central  Italy.  Such  a  project  was 
far  from  appearing  as  a  vain  Utojjia. 
Almost  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
Campaffnaand  of  the  Sabina  had  made 
their  submission  to  the  Tribune,  but 
he  looked  forward  to  a  wider  field  to 
enUSy  his  own  ambition,  as  well  as 


that  of  the  Roman  people.    He  now 
indulged  in  the  blandiiihments  of 
myskioal  and  martial  parades,  gor* 
geous  ceremonies,  which  rendered  the 
Tribune  and  the  Romans  perl'ectly 
delirious.   It  was  an  old  custom  for 
the  Senators  to  offera  i»resent,  on  St. 
John's  Day,  to  the  Church  of  St, 
Peter.     This  time,  Rienzi.  as  first 
Magistrate,  took  charge  of  tne  othcial 
duty.    We  will  not  tlescribe  the 
Asiatic  pomp,  the  Bpleudour  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  procession,  in  the 
midst  of  whidi  appeared  the  TribuncL 
mounted  on  a  white  palfirev — dothea 
with  a  wliite  robe  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  over  it,  a  green  velvet  ca}>e, 
trimmed  with  ermine, — holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  .st< h  I  <  ane,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  fixed  a  silver  globe,  with 
a  golden  cross,  and  the  words,  "  God 
and  the  H6lff  Ghot^*  engraTed  upon 
it.    But  on  the  following  Ist  <tf 
August,  which  day  had  always  been 
a  lavourite  festival  of  the  KomaiiS, 
the  scene  was  still  more  magnificent : 
Rienzi  had  informed  the  Pontiff  ana 
the  dirt'erent  sovereigns  of  the  "  ex- 
cellent grace  and  i>rociou8  gift  which 
the  Father  of  Light  had  caused  to 
descend  on  tlic  Romans  on  the  day 
of  Penteco.st  in  order  to  illuminate 
them  bv  a  ray  of  his  splendour,  and 
make  tliem  embrace  his  liberty  in  the 
unison  of  the  ki.ss  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice."   Deputies  from  every  part  of 
Italy  were  present ;  somethmg  extra- 
ordinary was  expected.    Rienzi  had 
himself  annoimced  that  he  would  ilo 
and  say  things  agree^ible  to  both  God 
and  men.  On  the  preceding  evening  he 
had  bathed  in  tfaie  porphvry  bath,  of 
which  a  tradition,  not  authentic,  how^- 
evcr,  said  that  Coustautinc  had  been 
christened,  or  cored  of  a  leprosy  by  a 
bath  taken  in  it ;  and  afterwards* he 
spent  the  night  in  the  chai)el  of  St 
J  uhn.   On  the  great  dav,  having  com- 
menced by  hearing  a  Mass,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  himself  with  a  new 
dianity,  piously,  and  in  presence  of 
the  multitude  \  the  Prefect  of  Vico 
girdled  round  his  person  the  hallowed 
sword,  two  nobles  affixed  to  his  feet 
the  golden  sours,  und  he  was  hailed 
Knight  of  the  Third  Person  of  the 
TriniU- !   He  then  ascended  to  a 
Icrj',  f()l lowed  by  all  the  dignitanes. 
and,  in  virtue  of  his  new  jiowers,  reaa 
before  the  peoule  a  proclamation,  the 
substance  <n  wnich  was  to  declare  the 
pre-emiiienoe  of  the  Tkibane  and  of 
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Rome,  and  the  freedom  of  the  cities 
and  citizens;  promulgating  that,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  of  tne  Holy  Ghost, 
mifl  of  the  Roman  people,  the  choice 
of  an  Emperor,  as  well  as  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Holjr  Empire^  belonged 
by  right  to  the  city  of  Boioe  and  to 
Italy;  an'!  tlmt,  o'>!;sp<inoTitIv,  all  the 
electors,  prmc<«,  duke^,  counts,  who 
had  pretenskm  to  jnriadicfckin,  powere, 
and  authority  in  the  6iii|»ire^  eepe- 
ciaTy  the  so-^lled  emperors,  were 
siuuuioutMl  to  appear  before  the  Tri- 
bmie^  in  default  of  which  they  would 
be  preceded  against  as  rebels. 

This  proclamation  was  ambitious 
and  imprudent  beyond  ordinary  limits. 
But  tms  was  not  aU.  The  Tribune, 
it  is  asserted,  was  delirious  enough, 
in  pointing  afterwards,  with  hissword, 
to  the  four  cardinal  pK)intB^  to  exclaim 
four  toes,  "This  is  mine."  The 
proelaiuation  not  only  ignored  and 
annulled  the  authority  of  the  Pontitt", 
but  transferred  the  claims  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire  over  Italy,  to  Rome. 
Among  those  present,  some  were  thun- 
derstruck, others  hesitat^^'il.  whilst 
others  expressed  their  enthusiasm. 
It  has  been  said  that  Rienzi,  in  this 
)mr]f\mation,  even  snmmoned  the 
^pe  to  account  for  his  absence  from 
iome.  Papencordt  has  clearly  estab- 
ished  that  there  was  no  truth  in  this 
assertion  of  his  enemies.  It  appears, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  proclama- 
tion specially  stated  that  there  was 
no  intention  to  derogate  from  the 
obedience  due  to  tlie  Pontiff,  ]»ut  that 
the  paragraph  was  purposely  erased 
hf  the  enemies  of  the  TriDone»  in 
order  to  render  Rienzi  odious  to  the 
people.  The  conteinporarv biographer 
nas  committed  a  palpable  error  in 
supposing  that  the  Pope  and  the  Car- 
dinals were  comprised  in  the  general 
denomination  of  tll^^  t'l  fat,  and  of  the 
potentates  summoned  by  the  Tribune. 
As  soon  as  Riensi  had  terminated  his 
insane  ceremony,  the  apostolical  vicar, 
Raymond,  Bishop  of  Orvieto,  and  his 
colleague,  for  the  first  time  iiiade  an 
act  of  opposition,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  read  a  prote^^tation ;  but,  by 
order  of  Rienzi,  the  trumpets  drowned 
hi^  voice,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all ;  for,  all  were  anzioas  to  take  their 
share  in  the  sumptuous  l)anquet  pre- 
pared, wlierc  a  fabulous  ]>ri)fusion  of 
viands  and  wines  was  lavished,  iu- 
numemble  tai>les  beiuL^  laid  out  for 
the  people  Bienii,  with  a  crown  on 


his  head,  sitting  alone  with  his  col- 
league the  Bishop,  at  the  marble 
table  oestined  for  tiie  Pontiffs,  whilst 
his  wife,  splendidly  adorned,  sur- 
rounded by  her  imlies  of  honour,  en- 
tertained, in  another  part  of  the 
palace,  a  crowd  of  ladies,  mostly  of 
the  Roman  nobility. 

The  next  day  took  place  the  distn- 
hntion  of  standards  to  the  several 
d^ratioB  of  the  cities  as  a  pledge  of 
their  alliance  with  Rome.  The  envoys 
of  the  King  of  Hungary  and  of  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  suite,  and  bearers  of 
splendid  presents,  a]>peared  on  that 
day  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  sove< 
teigna  Wore  the  Tribune.  Riencit 
seated,  surrounded  by  a  regal  display 
— holding  in  his  right  hand  the  golden 
apple  with  its  silver  cross — pro- 
claimed that  he  would  judge  the 
world  with  justice,  and  nations  with 
equity  ;  he  then  listened  to  the  two 
parties,  seemed  to  ponder  over  their 
arguments  and  claims,  and  a^ioumcd, 
liis  ik'cisioii,  delaying  with  the  inten- 
tion, as  it  wa.?  subsequently  well  ascer- 
tained^ of  awaiting  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  annc.xing  the  kingdom 
of  Na])les  to  liis  Roman  Republic. 
But,  as  he  was  thus  indulging  in  his 
dreams  of  ambition,  he  was,  for  the 
first  time,  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the 
reality  by  a  notification  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Rector  of  the  patri- 
mony of  St  Peter,  in  which  the  Pon- 
tiff complained,with  lengthened  detail, 
of  the  usurpations  of  the  so  called  Tri- 
bune of  the  people,— Hof  his  insolence 
in  citing  before  nis  tribunal  the  sove- 
reigns  and  princes,  his  friends  and 
:illi''s,  — adding,  however,  that  if  Cola 
would  return  within  legitimate  limits^ 
content  himself  with  the  civil  govern* 
ment  of  the  city,  the  Pontiff  would 
concede  that  authority  to  him;  but 
that,  if  otherwise,  every  title  and 
authority  by  him  assumed,  would  he 
annulled,  and  in  ca.se  of  resistance, 
an  accusation  of  here^^y  lnunohed 
against  him,  and  the  Eteruai  City 
interdicted.  Riensi  made  no  other 
answer  to  this  unmitigated  attack 
than  another  tlieatrical,  mystical  re- 

Sresentatiun.  The  liith  of  August,  the 
ay  of  tlie  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
is  one  of  the  most  solemn  festl\  als  of 
the  year.  It  was  the  custom  on  that 
day  to  exhibit  the  image  of  our 
Saviour  in  a  pioceseioii.  This  time 
tiie  pmoession  was  more  goigeona 
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and  solemn  than  ever,  and  was  termi- 
nated    a  novel  episode :  the  people 

crowded  on  the  Capitol ;  the  Tribune 
stood  n\\  surrounuefl  by  the  rlcrg>', 
and  near  him  a  man  poorly  clothed, 
holding  a  sword.  Seven  clerical  dig- 
nitaries held  a  crown  in  their  hanoa, 
made  with  branches  of  shrubs  grow- 
ing on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Con- 
stantine,  each  representing  one  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Gh(<st.  First,  a 
crown  of  oak,  the  emblem  of  courage, 
was  placed  on  the  head  of  Rienzi : 
but  tne  man  poorly  clothed  rose  ana 
took  the  crown  away  from  the  head 
of  the  Tribune,  to  recall  him  to  hu- 
mility; then,  a  crown  of  ivy,  8ymTx>l 
of  piety,  waa  held  out ;  atterwards, 
one  of  myrtle,  B}'Tnbol  of  justice  ; 
others  followed;  one  made  of  the 
olive  tree,  symbol  of  modesty ;  an- 
other, of  laurel,  and,  each  crown 
"hein'j  taken  off  in  its  turn  by  the  same 
poorly  dressed  man.  Finally,  the 
eame  personage  ^irho  bad  eonfnred 
the  knighthood  on  Rienzi  now  ap- 
pejired  and  placed  a  [jolden  crown 
over  his  head,  surmounted  with  a  sil- 
ver apple  and  erocn,  pronouncing  these 
words,  "  August  Tribune,  do  receive 
and  exercise  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  name  of  the  lioman 
people,  and  give  us  justice  and  peace.** 
The  Tribune  kept  the  avIkiIc  day.  on 
his  head,  that  gulden  crown,  shaped 
like  that  of  the  Cajsars. 

The  mass  of  spectators  who  beheld 
that  symbolical  ceremony  were  be- 
wildered. Even  tho.ie  who  took  part 
in  it  had  but  va^e  notions  about  its 
object  and  propriety.  All  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Pontiff, 
saw  clearly  through  the  preten.sions 
of  annulling  thetemxwral  and  spiritual 
anthority  of  both.  It  was  the  time 
when  Feudalism  and  tlie  eccle8iastic4il 
hierarchy  were  menaced  on  all  sides ; 
and  the  ambitioiui  ninbolism  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Obost,  in  demo- 
cratical  Rome,  was  a  novelty  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  terror.  It  was  evi- 
dent tiial  ibe  Tribune  wtm  convinced 
that  it  was  his  destiny  to  eclipse  the 
successors  of  the  Caesars  and  of  the 
Apostles.  On  the  veiy  evening  of 
that  dav  on  which  be  wore  the  golden 
crown,  he  solemnly  convoked  at  Rome, 
for  the  following;  E^.ster  Day,  all  the 
ambassadors  of  Italy,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  an  emperor. 
He  promulgated  new  laws,  interdict- 
ing to  ereiy  emperor,  king,  prince, 


or  marquis  entrance  into  the  Pen- 
insula, and  prohibiting  the  names  of 

Ouelfs  or  Ghibellins  as  pcnii -i  nis  to 
the  peace  of  Christendom.  On  that 
evening,  in  the  intoxication  of  his 
vanity  and  triumph,  he  had  the  auda- 
city to  cfMnparc  himself  to  Jesus 
Christ,  lie  exclaimed  solemnly  that 
Christ  had  been  crowned  in  heaven 
for  having  vanquished  the  infernal 
powers  and  saved  the  souls  of  men 
when  he  was  thirty-three  years  ol^ 
and  that  he  Rienzi,  had  been  crowned 
at  the  Capitol,  at  the  same  a^e,  for 
having  cnished  tyranny  and  delivered 
the  people.  Such  infatuation,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  blasphe- 
mous, may  be  considered  as  having 
been  the  nrst  signal  of  his  ruin. 

Hitherto  the  Tribune  had  not  done 
mncfa  more  than  inflame  the  imagina- 
tion and  rouse  the  entliusi:ism  of  the 
Romans.  Now,  came  the  moment 
when  he  was  to  be  seen  resisting  the 
open  and  secret  attacks  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  Pontiff,  whose  remon- 
Ht ranees  had  proved  u.seless,  with- 
drew his  apostolic  vicar,  and  secretly 
excited  the  nobles  to  resist  tbe  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  the  low-bom 
usurper.  Whether  arising  from  the 
intention  of  subsequent  resistance,  or 
from  the  wish  of  making  the  most  of 
their  adhesion,  the  Orsini  and  the 
Colonna  kept  coldly  distant  and  aloof. 
Rienzi  settled  tbe  question  in  the 
Strangest  and  most  unexpected  man- 
ner. He  invited  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  those  two  families  to  a  jxtliti- 
cal  conference  at  the  CapitoL  After 
a  snmptnous  banquet,  a  discussion 
arose  on  some  political  question.  Old 
Stephen  Colonna  warmed  up  in  his 
objections.  Suddenly,  at  a  signal 
given  by  the  Tribune,  guards  entered 
the  room,  seized  theguests,  and  flung 
them  into  prison.  The  next  morning 
a  fnar  was  sent  to  them  to  prepare 
them  for  death.  iUl  the  preparations 
for  their  execution  were  made,  and 
the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  convoked 
the  people  to  assemble  and  behold  it 
Snch  a  snmmaiy,  treacherous  mode 
of  proceeding  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  Italy  at  that  time :  it 
was  customary  to  destroy  enemies  by 
everv  means  poasihle ;  and  probably, 
in  this  ca.se,  the  obiect  in  view  was 
only  to  obtain  the  full  adhesion  of  the 
nobles  by  tenor.  When  tbe  crowd 
filled  the  Capitol,  many  citizens 
offered  strong  lemonitnooes  on  tbe 
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injustice  of  the  proceedmp,  whilst  the 
people  claimed  loudly  old  Colonnai 
who  was  popular  among  them.  In 

fhe  midst  of  the  ^eikfflral  and  mute  ex* 
pectation,  Rienzi  asreiuled  the  tri- 
bunal, delivered  a  solemn  sermon  on 
a  text  of  Scriptmrvon  the  foigive- 

ness  of  offences.   He  dwelt  on  the 

Siiilt  of  the  prisoners,  but  also  on  their 
eep  contrition,  ana  their  readiness 
to  take  the  oatih  of  fidelity  to  the 

n<:»ly  Church  and  to  the  people.  He 
therefore,  def  r^rtl  them,  aiul  ordered 
their  being  imniediately  invciitcd  with 
the  insignas  of  patrician  and  of  con* 
Bul,  after  which,  all  repaired  to^'etlier 
to  the  chapel  of  the  Capitol,  where 
thev  heard  a  masa  of  rccuueiliaLioit, 
and  where  the  Tribune  and  nobloa 
appeared  to  forget  tho  past,  in  taking 
the  Sacnuuent  togetlier,  at  the  samQ 
table. 

In  the  whole  of  that  aemi-tragical, 
semi- com ii-al  transaction,  the  Tribune 
evinced  an  undeniable  weakness. 
The  treason  was  unworthy  of  him 
who  proclaimed  himself  the  herald  of 
justice  and  liberty.  HLs  tardy  clem- 
ency did  not  wash  away  the  effect  of 
bis  cruel  intention,  whilst  others,  and 
among  thenit  the  gentle  Petrarch, 
openly  regretted  that  8ii<  h  a  fortunate 
opportunitT  of  exterminating,  at  one 
blow,  all  the  enenues  of  liberty,  had 
been  weakly  abandoned.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  evident  that  the 
hatred  of  the  barons,  thus  insulted, 
wonid  be  lieroer  than  eyer.  The  Tri- 
bune was  not  long  in  hearins  of  un- 
equivocal testimonies  that  the  pres- 
tige of  his  authority  was  fast  declin- 
ing. One  of  hia  messengers  to  Avig- 
non was  attacked  near  that  citv,  hi3 
letters  snatched  nwny,  liis  wand,  in- 
signia of  his  digmty,  broken  on  hia 
head,  and  told  to  retom  to  Rome  and 
say  tlirit  nil  the  messengers  would 
meet  ^v;t^l  the  same  treatment  In 
the  meantime  an  act  of  accusation 
was  being  prepared  at  the  court  of 
the  Pontiff  against  the  heretic.  Ri- 
enzi saw  the  uecea-sity  of  defending 
himself.  He  addressed  a  letter  to 
Archdeacon  Orsini,  one  of  the  favour- 
ites of  the  Pope,  in  which  he  explained 
in  his  own  way,  ail  the  extravagant 
ceremonies  reproached  to  him.  and 
lefnting  all  the  accusationa  circulating 
against  liim  — ending  by  a  protesta- 
tion, that  if  ins  Holmess  wished  him 
to  refflgn  the  government  of  Bome,  he 
WM  ready  to  ob^— that  there  was  no 
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necessity  for  thp  world  to  resonnd  with 
the  pontifical  thunder,  when  a  simple 
measenger  was  sufiSdent  In  the 
meantime,  he  promulgated  ordinances 
intended  to  reconcile  and  gratify  the 
Holy  See ;  one  of  them  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  a  third  of  their  pro- 
perty all  those  who  did  not  appear 
at  the  Confession  or  the  Communion 
table;  several  others  bore  the  same 
despotic  character.  All  this  was  of 
no  avail,  the  Pontiff  would  not  relax, 
and  dispatched  Cardinal  de  Theux  to 
Itai  V,  U.S  hia  Legate,  with  full  powers. 
Spiritual  and  temporal,  to  proceea 
against  the  Tribune,  adjoining  to  him, 
his  nephew,  di  Cainlwrnio,  as  captain 
of  tlie  troops,  dcajgned  to  support  the 
sentences  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Cardinal  lirnt  his  \v:iy  towards 
Kome.    In  the  nie^intime  the  Omini 
and  Coionna,  elated  by  the  Papal  de- 
cision, emerged  fVi  111  their  fortresses 
of  Marino  and  Paiestrina,and  ravaged 
unmercifully  the  country.   Tlie  little 
town  of  Keui  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
Blensi  ealled  the  people  to  arms  with 
remarkable  energy ;  ne  soon  assem- 
bled an  army  of  2u,000  men,  marched 
against  the  barons,  foroed  them  to 
hasty  retreati  raviued,  hi  his  turn, 
their  territories,  andeven  formed  the 
siege  of  the  castle  of  the  Orsini  He 
was  thns  engaged  when  he  received 
the  summons  from  the  new  Cardinal 
Legate — who  had  made  a  solemn 
entrance  in  Home — to  appear  before 
him.  But  the  TVibone  was  inflated 
by  his  recent  triumph,  and  resolved 
to  indulge  in  a  very  imprudent  bra- 
vado. After  an  insulting  messa^  to 
the  Orsini,  he  raised  the  siege  of  their 
ca.stlc,  made  a  trinrnphal  entrance  in 
P^nie— clothed  with  the  imperial 
iii  inoiir — the  crown  on  his  head,  the 
sceptre  in  his  hand — and  loftily  asked 
the  Legate  what  the  Pope  wanted. 
The  Cardinal  hesitated,  and  without 
allowing  him  time  to  recover  himself, 
Riena  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and 
the  next  day  or  h  rr  I  him  to  quit  the 
city.     The  rupture  was  complete. 
There  was  no  safety  for  the  Tribune 
now  but  in  andacity.   He  published 
two  decrees,— the  first,  establishing 
that  Bome  and  the  Church  were  in- 
separable, ordering  every  Koman  ser- 
vant of  uod  and  of  the  Church,  to 
n  tnni  to  lU)me,  under  penalty  of 
being  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical 
functions  in  esse  of  refusal;  it  was 
attacking  tiie  Pbiiti^  poiil  bhudc 
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The  second  decree  convoked  aU  the 
deputies  of  the  PenuumUi  at  Rome, 

on  the  following  Pentecost  Day,  for 
the  purjiose  of  electing  an  EmjM^ror, 
who,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  must  be  an  Italian  bom, 
whose  origin  and  blood  must  be  a 
guarantee  of  his  devotion.  The  am- 
bitious projects  of  the  Tribune,  and 
their  results,  were  now  openly  and 
boldly  declared — the  8ubnii.>^.sion  of 
the  Pope — the  unity  and  nationality 
of  Italy  restored  imder  the  invocation 
of  the  H(4y  Ohost-«U  the  Italian 
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cities,  forming  as  many  independent 
Republics,  under  an  Italian  ^nperor. 

Such  was  the  l)eautiful  dream,  well 
calculated  to  inlhuiie  the  iinagiuation 
of  the  most  excitable  nation  in  the 
world.  New  messengers  were  sent 
to  all  the  cities,  but  this  time  they 
were  often  received  with  groat  re- 
serve; a  few  hailed  cordially  the 
changes  in  prospect,  while  the  Tus- 
can  cities  refused  to  accept  the  alli- 
ance, fearing  their  future  submission 
to  Rome  and  to  the  authority  of 
Biena. 


M'00SH*8  IlfTUinOlfB  OF  TBS  KIKD. 

It  Is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  and  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  i>opu- 

taken  for  gnmted,  that  Ohristianity  is  lar  lectoies  on  semi-sdentifie  subjects. 

not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  ;  By  all  means,  let  him  turn  his  quick 
but  that  it  is  now,  at  Icntjth,  dis-  and  versatile  mind  in  tlio  direction 
covered  to  be  fictitious  ^  and,  accord-  that  pays  best.  Let  him  be  oli'  to  the 
ingly,  they  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  pre-  diggings,  and  take  as  many  adren- 
sent  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  turers  of  the  pen  as  he  can  get  to  fol- 
among  all  people  of  discernment,  and  low  him;  but  why  throw  stciu  s  at 
nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  u[)  us  the  metaphysical  Uighlaudb  he  leaves 
a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridi-  behind  himf  The  emigrant  Scotch- 
cule,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  reprisals,  man,  amid  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  new,  never  forgets  the  land  of  his 
the  pleasures  of  the  world."  For  birth  ;  and,  though  he  may  grow  rich 
the  word  •*  Christ iaruty,"  substitute  at  Ballarat,  he  returns  to  die  under 
"mental  science,"  and  we  have  a  the  shadow  of  Ben  Nevis.  Studies  in 
pretty  accurate  account  of  the  state  animal  life,  or  "what  we  eat,  drink, 
of  nopular  opinion  with  regard  to  and  breathe,"  may  be  more  market- 
books  like  these.  It  is  better,  no  able  than  the  intuitions  of  the  mind, 
doubt,  that  we  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  but  the  marketable  value  of  a  com- 
tury  should  make  sport  of  metaphy-  mixlity  is  not  its  only  value.  To 
sics,  than,  as  our  great  grandfatners  know  a  little  of  the  mind's  furniture; 
did,  of  religion.  I^ill,  tie  temper  of  to  sit  in  a  room  hung  round  with 
mind  that  treats  any  great  depart-  bells,  as  Abraham  Search  used  to 
ment  ot  serious  thought  with  tiippant  fancy  his  mind,  and  with  a  touch  of 
contempt  is  to  be  deplored  as  a  bad  a  bell  to  call  up  old  Homer  from  Ins 
sign  of  the  timeSb  If  mental  philo-  sleep  of  centuries,  or  the  Binomial 
sophy,  according  to  Mr.  Lewes,  has  Theorem  from  the  nist  and  dust  of 
spoken  her  last  word;  if  also  he  is  forgotten  college  exercises — it  is  worth 
n^ht  in  deserting  her  as  a  used-up  a  kttle  inquiry  to  discover  how  we 
science  for  the  more  po])ular  and  pro-  conduct  these  two  processes.  I  can 
fitable  study  of  Medusas  and  Ane-  think  out  a  new  thing  or  remember 
mones  at  Tenby,  then,  indeed,  we  are  an  old ;  I  can  coi\jure  up  reason  or 
degenerating  as  fast  as  the  most  vira-  memory,  fancy  or  wit ;  the  mind  can 
lent  haters  of  England  could  wish,  put  itself  in  thia  postura  or  that. 
But  we  do  not  take  Mr.  I^wes  as  our  Dright  and  glancing  and  convoluted 
guide  in  these  matters.  Vivaria  are,  as  the  wheek  withm  wheels  of  beiyl 
for  the  present,  up  in  the  market^  that  moved  forward  or  baekwara, 

TVie  IntuUiuHi  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Inoettigated  By  the  Rev.  James  M' Cosh, 
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erirthward  or  heavonwanl,  as  the 
Hjiirit  witiiin  tliem  iiniiolletl.  Surely, 
BUcU  a  subject  this  is,  at  Ica-st,  an 
cnriomi  as  the  fltomach  of  a  lobBter 
or  the  eyes  of  a  cnib.  It  is  nut  the 
want  of  (liirnity  that  (Irive^i  away 
Btudcnts  from  tiioso  subjects — it  is 
their  difficulty  and  tmdeterminate- 
neaai  Beyond  all  things,  the  British 
student,  bred  in  the  st-liool  of  Bacon, 
loves  a  fact.  By  that  lie  lueans  ttomc- 
thin;:;  about  the  essential  properties 
of  which  there  can  In?  no  dispute. 
Now,  a  polypus  is  a  fa<'t,  however 
little  we  know  whether  he  htus  a  brain 
or  a  stomach :  the  one  fixed  point  is, 
that  a  iK)lypus  is  a  polypiw  as  much 
as  a  whale  is  a  whale  :  and,  knowing 
this  much,  the  disciple  of  Bacon,  the 
typical  Briton,  likes  to  go  on  from  one 
tixcd  point  to  another,  from  the  one 
fact,  that  a  i>olypus  exists,  to  the  other 
fact,  how  he  digests.  This  is  one 
reasoii  for  that  aversion  to  mental 
science  whicli  is  characteristic  of 
ncfliriy  all  students  south  of  the 
Tweed— for  Scotland  is  still  a  land 
sacred  to  speculation,  and  her  schools 
of  philosophy  are  as  active  as  ever. 
The  other  reiison  is,  that  tlie  majority 
of  thinkers  iire  seldom  at  home  when 
at  home.  Shut  a  disciple  of  Bacon 
up  in  the  closet  of  his  own  contem- 
plations, and  he  is  like  a  Frenchman 
forced  to  speud  a  tjuiet  evening  in  the 
family  circle.  His  habitat  is  any- 
where but  at  home ;  he  keeps  a  bed 
there  to  coil  into  at  nij^ht,  but  he 
'washes, shaves,  dines,  and  diverts  him- 
self out  of  doors.  Now,  your  genuine 
Baconian  is  a  true /^njrwr  of  philoso- 
phy ;  he  has  no  love  for  the  "  Old 
Gray  Stone"  of  Wordsworth : — 

**  Whjr.  WilKam,  on  Om  old  gray  itona, 

Thu?  for  the  length  of  hnlf  the  d»y  ; 
Wbv.  WilliAiu,  lit  you  thus  alou«, 
And  niiM  tM  tiiM  awaj?** 

His  is  not  a  meditative  cast  of  mind. 
Mysti'  ism,  about  which  he  talks  ra- 
ther vaguely,  is  his  abhorrence ;  and 
that  smart  Frenchman  who  invented 
tlie  word  Positive,  and  taught  that 
man  was  a  ee.lculating  machine,  a 
seif-acting  register  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  was  his  especial  admiration 
for  a  time  at  least.  It  is  tnie  that  a 
rractinn  has  set  in:  Conite  is  no  longer 
the  prophet  he  wa»:  his  followers  have 
dethroned  him,  ana  one  aspirant  af^er 
another  has  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  Positive  :-chool.  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen,  when  Mr.  Uolyokc  and 
VOk  LTL^VO,  COOXXXL 


^U.  CongreTC  dispute  for  the  scejttre 
of  INisitiveisni,  and  nobler  iiiinils,  like 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Lewes,  and 
others,  have  retired  in  disgust  at  this 

anarchy  of  Positiveism  \ 

But  tiie  fall  of  Positivism  is  the 
revival  of  metaphysics.  Now  that 
Comte  is  forgotten  and  his  doctrines 
in  disgrace,  metaphysics  is  putting 
itself  out  airaii^  timidly  at  first,  but 
more  boldly  jis  it  finds  it  is  ^'etting 
a  hearing.  Sir  William  Hainilton's 
Dissertations  in  tlu'  K'/inhinyh  Ju- 
ni'H'  caused  a  sensation  when  re-pub- 
lished in  la52 ;  not  that  they  were 
much  read  or  nnderstood  in  the  Ber- 
vie>p,  but  they  went  round  Europe, 
like  fame,  gathering  strength  by  go- 
ing. Frenchand  Crcrman  pliilosophers 
took  the  troulile  to  translate  them; so 
the  British  jMiMic  very  seiisilily  con- 
clmlcd  that  what  was  worth  trans- 
lating was  worth  reading  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  so  the  Dissertations,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  metaphysical 
essays,  bound  up  with  a  good  deal 
of  irrelevant  matt<'r  on  education, 
reached  a  second  edition.  Encouraged 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton's  reception, 
Mr.  Ferrier  took  the  field,  with  a  bold 
attempt  to  draw  up  the  institutes  of 
metapliysics.  From  the  simple  root 
h/iii,  "to  l>e,"  we  have,  in  Sanscrit,  a 
word,  bobhtnj\i/isIiuz(ttif  "to  cause,  to 
wish,  to  occasion  frequent  exi.stence.** 
Such  is  Professor Ferrier'sphil(v.soph3'. 
By  regular  detlucf ion,  link  by  link  and 
coil  by  coil,  he  unwinds  a  great  chain 
of  epistcmology,  which  the  English 
reader  re<|uires  to  he  told  is  tlu; 
thcorv  of  knowing.  "Give  me  l»ut 
the  ^r/o,"  he  says,  like  another  Archi- 
medes, "and  I  will  move  the  world  ;** 
and  so  from  the  one  top  root,  blui, 
"  to  be,"  there  ri^-e  the  stately  tree  of 
"causing,  to  wish,  to  occasion  fre- 
quent existence."  We  do  not  attempt 
here  to  point  out  how  or  why  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier  s  book— which  we  are 
glad  to  remark  has  also  reached  a 
second  edition— fails  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. Dropping  hard  names,  and  these 
barlxirous  compound  words  tliat  Ger- 
many coins  and  Scotland  circulates, 
to  the  dehasement  of  good  English, 
Mr.  Ferrier's  view  was  this,  that, 
given  the  necessary  truths  of  rea.son, 
a  complete  theory  uf  knowing  and 
being  may  be  deduced  firom  them,  as 
all  the  poropositions  of  Euclid  are  from 
a  few  axioms  and  ])Ostu1ateH.  It  is 
Bacon  8  old  illustration  of  the  spider 
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spinning  it8  own  ciitrail."^  ovor  a'?nin  : 
ill  cvuiviug,  we  iuid  iiotiuii;^  to  our 
knowledge ;  we  are  as  fiu*  oft'  as  ever 
from  opening:  the  gates  of  life  hy 
spinning  cobwelw  ovor  tlio  krvhnlo. 
It  in  not  by  cogitating  that  man  ilis- 
coren  that  he  ezista,  mit  he  oogitatea 
bci'ansf"  he  exists.  Sum  ergo  cogito, 
is  the  true  order,  in  fact  ;  and  no 
theory  of  epistemology  and  aguoio- 
logy,  as  the  two  roada  leading  to 
OOtology,  will  ever  reverse  the  great 
axiom  of  common  sonso,  that  thought 
ia  a  quality  of  being,  and  not  being 
a  oreatioii  of  thought 

The  next  work  we  have  to  notice, 
jw  a  mjirk  of  tlu'  Lrrowing  indulgence 
of  the  age  towards  metaphyttics  waa 
ProftflBor  Fraser**  well-written  and 
juirh'ious  selection  of  essavR  collected 
out  of  the  North  Jinti.sh  AV  r/r*/-,  nnd 
on  the  merits  of  which  he  Hucieeded 
to  the  chair  of  raetejohysics,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
It  i8  premature,  as  vet,  to  Bpeak  of 
Profe^r  Eraser.  What  he  may  con- 
tribute to  the  study  of  mind  remaini 
to  ho  Korn  ;  we  do  not  even  know  on 
which  Hide  of  the  old  delxite  he  ntands. 
Ho  ha8  gathered  no  discipicH  around 
him  as  yet,  or  thought  of  founding  a 
school  out  of  the  ])ronii^inf(  ]>u]iil.s  of 
his  cIji88.  All  this  may  come  in  time  : 
till  then  we  reHcrve  our  judgment, 
wisliing  him  all  success  in  his  high 
and  arduous  position,  nml  aujn>ring 
well  for  the  few  productions  of  his 
l)en  that  have  reached  us  au  yet. 

Bat  ftom  Edinburgh  to  Oxford 
meta])hy8aai  passed  at  a  bound  from 
a  profeHsinnal  to  a  public  interest. 
Like  Byron,  it  "awoke  famous"  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer. 
What  Socrates  wa.*?  to  Plato,  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  to  his  Oxford 
disciple,  Mr.  Mansel.  How  it  would 
ha'VB  fa^  with  the  sage  son  of  So- 
phroniscuB  and  the  Scotch  baronet, 
without  such  interpreters  of  their 
opinions,  wo  cannot  say,  but  in  both 
cases  it  is  oertain  that  the  disciple 
has  taken  the  master  on  his  shouMor 
and  lifted  him  uu  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  by  many  who  would  otherwise 
never  have  heefd  of  him.  We  do 
not  inten<l  here  to  say  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bampton  Jjcctures — 
it  should  either  be  done  thoroughly 
or  not  at  all ;  but  how  the 'anti-meta- 
physical Enudish  public  ever  allowed 
an  Oxford  divine  so  to  infect  their 
theology  with  metaphysics,  is  to  us 
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a  mniTel  and  a  mvRtery.    Ever  since 
Liiioon  sundered  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  study  of  first  and  second 
causes,  and  relegated  the  one  a  viruin, 
consecrated  to  Go<l,  the  other  to  tlir 
service  and  use  of  mankind,  England 
and  Oxford,  as  the  foeoa  of  English 
thought  on  this  matter,  have  kept  the 
two  well  divided.    Philoso]ihy  has 
not  been  allowed  to  mix  wuh  theo- 
logy»  or  theology  with  philosophy. 
Natural  thcolocry  has  Ix'en  always  al- 
lowed, and  very  fairly-  for  this  is  only 
bringing  the  results  of  i>hysicrf  and 
laying  tnem  down  at  Qod's  altar  as  a 
tribute  of  praise  to  Him.    It  is  the 
waive  sheaf,  or  the  heave  ofierinu  of 
corn  or  flesh,  that  grew  far  away  in 
the  fat  and  fertile  fields  of  adenoa,  and 
haslwen  brought  upas  a  pious  ijift  to 
the  (river  of  all.    But  nutaiihysical 
theology   has  been  eschewed,  and 
rightly.   Metaphyrici  first  manufac- 
tures the  j^nft  that  it  offers  to  rjod. 
It  cannot  be  said  of  it,  "  Of  Thine 
own  have  wc  given  Thee."    It  lays 
down  oertain  laws  of      own,  and 
thus  evolves  an  idea  of  God,  out  of 
its  own  consciousness,  to  contirm  or 
<lestroy  as  it  pleases,  tlie  idea  of  God 
found  in  His  two  Books  of  Nature 
and  Grace.    The  orthodox  metaphy- 
sician evolvesan  ort  li  <  m  |o\' t  lieologj-  out 
of  consciousness — sin,  and  the  atone- 
ment for  sin,  being  included  in  his  in- 
tuition ;  while  the  heterodox  finds 
quite  aditlereiit  kind  of  eonseiousness 
working  within  him,  and  only  evolves 
as  many  of  the  attributes  <n  God  as 
suits  his  S(  anticr  requirements.  Both 
lind  their  throjoiry  in  i>erfect  agree - 
meat  with  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
which  leads  an  independent  inquirer 
to  suspect  that  the  testimonies  oi  con - 
sriousiicss  have  been  doctored  in  both 
cases,  and  just  as  much  or  as  little 
allowed  to  escape,  as  suited  the  inter- 
ested advocate.    Oxford  was  elated 
to  lind  the  rationalist  beaten  ^\ith  his 
own  weapons.    It  was  pleasant  for  a 
time  to  tefleot  that  Mr.  Ifonsel  could 
give  as  good  an  account  of  Athana- 
sianism  on  the  o]H'n  field  of  intuition 
as  the  Arian  could  of  Ariaui&m,  or  the 
Deist  of  his  oold,  negative.  Deism. 
But  such  trinniplis  are  short-lived.  It 
is  now  more  than  suspected  that  Mr. 
Hansel's  vindication  leaves  the  ques- 
tion just  where  it  found  it  It  gives 
the  tu  qvoqnt'  to  the  rationalist, 
who  charues  liiiii  with  credulity,  orto 
the  dogmatist,  who  charges  him  with 
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scepticism.  But  the  via  media  of  Eng- 
lish orthodoxy  is  not  the  more  tnie, 
ijecauae  German  rationalism  ia  ako 
craduloiu,  avd  Roman  dogmatiam  is 
also  rationalist  ic.  Instead  of  flinging 
stones,  as  feebler  reasoiitTs  have  done, 
following  in  the  Htepii  of  Butler^  Mr. 
Hansel  orings  a  catapult,  cunningly 
pointed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in 
his  memorable  dissertation  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned.  But 
breaking  the  adversarv's  head  will 
not  mend  the  rovad  Mr.  Mansel  has  to 
travel  on.  If  i>!  true,  liaviiii,'  discom- 
fited his  enemicd  in  lair  tkht  vv^ith  their 
own  weapons,  he  marense  along  the 
high  road  r^f  orthodoxy  with  colours 
flying  and  drums  beating,  ile  asserts 
every  article  of  the  Christian  faith  as 
held  Jof  the  Enriish  Ohundi ;  and  no 
Qeiman  rationalist,  or  Boman  dogma- 
tilt  cau  show  ground  for  disputing 
his  texts  on  their  i)eculLar  priuciple. 
He  thus  establishes  the  tnitii  in  the 
teeth  of  opposition,  but  has  ho  satis- 
fied his  own  followers  {  Is  orthodoxy 
more  true  becau.se  lieterodoxy  is  si- 
Ineed  1  The  reverse  of  wrong  is 
not  therefore  rifjht.  Mr.  Manscl  as- 
sumes that  it  ought,  and  therefore 
must  be  right  We  did  not  want  Mr. 
liaiirioe  to  tell  us  that  these  polemi- 
cal defences  of  < 'iiri.-tianity  are  no 
real  gain  to  us  in  tlie  loni^  run.  If 
any  reader  went  through  Mr.  Mausei  u 
eight  leetiues  without  feeling  that  he 
tried  to  push  us  into  ortho(loxy,  be- 
cause heterodoxy  had  no  ri'^ht  to  push 
us  out  of  it,  he  must  have  reail  more 
for  Tietoiy  than  truth;  he  most  have 
caught  some  of  tliat  controversial 
temper  which  almotit  steels  the  mind 
agaiust  truth. 

Stili,  Willi  these  def ecU— tiie  erro- 
gMMe  '  if  victory,  the  confidence  of  a 
strong  {mition  for  defence,  tempting 
him  to  attack — Mr.  Mansel's  oook, 
achieved  a  remarkable  suceea.  Four 
editions  passed  off  in  little  more  thnn 
a  year;  and  more  than  any  other,  the 
book  is  representative  of  the  revived 
tMte  for  abstract  thtoght,  which  we 
IWOgnise  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Murray 
htM  turned  out  of  the  Traveller's 
ObA  to  call  in  at  the  University ;  he 
has  laid  a.sid*'  h&i  iMndbooks  of  all 
laikls  to  ask  after  new  theories  of  the 
Ahaolute  and  (Joutingent.  News  on 
the  Row  is  asked  of  the  Categories 
tadPredi cablcfi,  anddry  discussions  on 
laws  of  thought  go  off  a.s  gliblv  at 
Miidie's  or  Monow's  library  at  Xroi- 


lopc's  last  novel  or  Tennyson's  last 
l)oein.  It isa.strangecapriceof thea;;v, 
and  we  wish  metaphysicians  all  joy  of 
tiieur  ron  of  favour  *t  the  nublishera. 
It  is  but  right  they  should  nave  their 
turn  of  po]Hilarity.  For  one  bishop 
watted  to  his  see  on  a  cloud  of  meta- 
physics, we  httvn  a  Hnme  turning  to 
write  history  for  bread,  and  Kant, 
leading  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  a  fron- 
tier town  of  l^ujisia.  The  golden 
shower  has  never  rained  before  in 
Danae's  chamber,  so  let  metaphysics 
improve  tlieahining  liour  by  allmeans. 
Before  a  year  u  out  we  venture  to 
prediet  the  tMte  of  the  age  will  iwiag 
oack  to  cockles  and  sea-weed,  ana 
liijrli  philosophy  will  bo  Icftluinn  l- 
ing  an  inconstant  ami  tickle  pubhc. 

While  the  tide  is  at  ite  full,  and  Mr. 
Murray  has  turned  metaphysiaian,  we 
hasten  to  introduce  tiie  last  produc- 
tion of  that  famous  publisher.  "  The 
Intaitions  of  the  Ifind,"  hy  Dr. 
M'tvosh,  is  a  book  which  even  Mr. 
Murray  cannot  make  readers  for, 
though  he  may  find  purcha^jcrs.  A 
ludicrous  ffiiample  of  this  occurred  the 
other  day  to  an  excellent  frien<l  of 
ours,  of  the  Common  Henso  schiwl. 
lie  bought  a  copy  of  Dr.  M'Uosh's 
book  at  a  railway  book-stand,  and 
finding  it  anything  but  railway  read- 
ink',  he  presented  it  to  a  hardworking 
parochial  clergyman  as  some  1u;1d  to 
him,  in  tuition.  What  use  our  cleri- 
cal  friend  has  made  of  the  "Intuitions 
of  the  Mind  '  in  a  parish  schotd  we 
have  failed  to  discover  ;  but  it  is  an 
amusing  example  in  this  age  of  ntndi 
and  niiseellaneoua  reading  how  read- 
ers and  books  are  jostled,  with  no 
more  connexion  in  common  than  our 
common  sense  fiUnd  with  the  kamed 
Belfast  Professor. 

Assuming,  then,  in  tiie  instAnop,  of 
our  readers,  that  the  right  book  has 
fUlen  into  the  right  modt,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  crive  some  account  of  it. 

As,  according  to  Bacou,  the  hand 
of  man  ean  pcoduee  little  without 
proper  instruments,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  inductive  method  U) 
furnish  and  fit  to  his  use,  so  tiie  mind 
also  must  make  its  own  took  faefiwe 
it  can  dig  into  the  solid  quarry  of 
thought.  Thus  the  ditficuity  meets  US 
at  the  starting  ]joint:  to  the  uuprae- 
ttsed  thinker  mmd  Is  at  a  famd  roek, 
upon  iHiieh  Us  finger  nails  can  make 
no  impression.  But  as  tlic  first  men 
used  dints  to  split  and  shape  stones, 
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80  fracmoTit??  of  thought  splintered  off 
become  ttie  first  instruments  tor  quar- 
rying more  thought.  The  method  of 
diecovery  in  the  mental  is  the  name 
as  in  tlie  material  scit nces,  viz.,  to 
arm  the  naked  hand  ol  observation 
with  an  iustniment  fitted  both  to  the 
hand  and  to  the  material.  Intuition 
in  to  the  w  ir'il  rif  thoti^lit  what  ot>- 
Bcrvution  w  to  tiic  world  of  things; 
but  as  Bacon  saw  that  simiilc  o\mT' 
vation  is  ])oweile6.s  till  it  if»  armed 
Avitli  the  i)ertect  tools,  so  in  tlie  world 
of  mind  intuition  must  be  provided 
with  the  right  instruments  tor  mak- 
ing diaooTery,  or  else  all  the  observa- 
tion upon  the  mind  within  will  remain 
as  barren  of  fruit  as  observation  of 
the  world  without  was  till  the  right 
nietliod  was  taught.  The  intuitions 
of  the  mind  Jiie  then,  as  yet.  the 
only  instruments  of  intuition,  as  tiints 
were  the  firat  implements  to  qiuury 
(^nes  with ;  and  whoever  can  give  a 
enrrerf  ile<rnption  of  these  intuitions, 
both  as  to  their  extent  and  origin,  has 
carried  na  a  long  way  into  the  science 
of  mind.  Thia  is  the  object  Dr. 
M^Uosh  has  proposed  to  him.<tlf 
with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  hook  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  the  first  the  author  gives 
a  cr^'nernl  view  of  the  intuitive  eonvie- 
tions  of  the  miodL,  carefully  laying 
down  certain  negative  propositions  as 
to  what  they  are  not,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain positive  propositions  n«<  to  vrhnt 
they  are.  The  second  book  is  devoted 
to  a  partkular  examination  of  the  in- 
tuitions under  the  classifications  of, 
1,  primitive  roirnitionfi:  2.  primitive 
beliefs;  3,  primitive  judgment :  4. 
moral  convictions;  wmle  the  tnird 
book  is  taken  up  with  the  application 
of  the«e  intuitioTm  to  the  various 
sciences;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
is  reverently  brought  to  the  test  of 
revealed  truth,  for  Dr.  M'Cosh  be- 
lonjis  to  the  school  of  philosophers, 
happily  not  extinct  in  Britain  as  ye^ 
who  bring  the«e  intuitions  to  the 
assav  of  tne  Bible  inirots  of  gold 
arc  f)rnn<_rht  to  tlie  mint  lo  be  testM 
and  HUiu^pcd.  Intuitionalism  has 
nut  such  a  wild  course  in  Germany, 
that  sober  thiiikerH  have  i:i«)wii  sus- 
picious of  any  inquiry  into  tiie  iiutive 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  tyranny  of 
consciousness  there,  lias  become  al> 
most  a?^  intolernble  as  the  tyranny  of 
authority  in  Koine.  A  j^iofe.s.'^or  .^pin- 
jling  out  of  ids  owu  brains  his  cou- 


seiousncss  of  God  f\nd  the  world,  luus 
led  UH  t(»  suspect  all  metaphysics.  We, 
therefore,  looked  to  the  thud  part  of 
Dr.  M'Cosh's  treatise  to  judge  of  the 
u>'e  of  the  first  and  second  i«arts;  and 
re;issured  that  he  had  not  seated  con- 
sciousness, the  god-drunk  faculty  of 
Spinoza  and  the  mystics,  like  Alex- 
ander at  the  feast, 

'« Witb  imviihed  ears, 
The  moBwefa  hear?, 
Ajsumcs  the  coil, 
AffecU  to  notf, 
Aod  iMins  lo  aluke  the  fphereR,"* 

we  are  ready  to  give  a  patient  bear- 
ing to  his  account  of  these  native 
powers  of  mind  which  the  mind  uses 
as  its  instruments  in  the  discovery  of 
truth  within  and  without  itself. 

Wo  have  sjwken  of  the  end  first 
Tliat  Dr.  ^rCosh  hn.s  not  prosumetl 
upon  the  data  of  intuition  to  discover 
or  Ut  demonstrate  God  or  the  world 
is  satisfactory :  it  reassures  timid 
thinki  is  that  rnetapliysies  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  Mephistophiles  tempter 
of  man  to  east  aside  all  reverence 
for  revelation.  Ho  has  carefully 
st  ited  how  far  our  intnition."  jjo  and 
wheie  they  must  stop ;  he  has  re- 
minded us  again  and  again  that  they 
need  to  be  corm  ted  and  compared 
with  both  books  of  (lod's  revelation 
— the  Bible  and  ^Nature  — andtlmt  to 
set  up  an  intuition  agaiust  the  clear 
statement  of  either  of  these  lively 
oracle-^  is  little  chc  than  pre-snmptn- 
ous  folly.  Yet  how  common  is  tiiis 
abuse  of  intuitionalism!  Like  the 
monks  of  Mount  Athos.  the  modem 
mystic  i^it.s  witli  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  eyes  bent  in  on  his  botiy, 
and  his  thoughts  soinning  round  on  a 
fixed  centre,  unable  to  break  out  of 
the  charmea  circle  of  nelf.  In  these 
cases  the  mystic  set^  up  las  con- 
sciousness as  the  final  judge  of  all 
truth.  Sometimes  his  consciousness 
cx)ntradiet.«,  sometinie.-*  it  confirms  the 
revelation!*  of  the  Word  or  ol  iS'atuic, 
but  equally  worthless  is  the  testi- 
mony in  both  cjises.  Of  the  two, 
perhaps  the  most  perilous  are  the 
verdicts  of  the  orthodox  iutuiiionalibt, 
who  pretends  to  discover  in  conscious- 
ncss  the  iK'ruliar  revelations  of  the 
Bible.  Ills  intuition  teaehcs  him  not 
only  the  cummou  facts  of  human  na- 
ture, but  also  the  peculiar  dm^trincs 
of  the  liiMe,  The  law  of  sacrifice  is 
an  intuition,  .so  is  virarions  .^nfterinf:. 
so  is  j  ustilicatiuu  by  iuitiu    We  all 
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accept  these,  it  is  trae,  with  fhank- 

fulness,  as  truths  Tiio.st  ronfomifiblc  to 
the  law8  of  liuman  imtiiri',  wlioii  ]iro- 
p)un(lecl  by  an  authority  without  us; 
but  it  is  another  tliiu;^  to  say  that 
their  discoven*  i.s  <lue  to  Innnrm  na- 
ture, that  all  inspiration  wjuj  only 
cnli«;htened  ;us])iration,  and  that  holy 
men  of  old  thouLtlit  out  these  truths 
for  tlu'insdves,    Tiiis  is  rlio  vrnlirt 
of  the  new  school  uf  intuitionaiiHUi, 
wliich  is  carrying  sentimental,  but  by 
no  meana  solid  thinkers  farav  iv  tV  uti 
the  nnoiont  moorings  of  oi  l  In  dnxy  ; 
and  it  is  time  to  step  in  and  point  out 
distinctly  how  far  our  intnitionB  are 
^ood  for  any  thing,  and  where  this 
fa^rination  of  laws  of  thought  must 
stop.    The  laws  of  thought  must  not 
impose  forms  upon  things,  llion^kt 
and  lAw^.H— these  are  the  two  worlds 
afToss  which  the  mind  ferries  its  little 
boat  t-o  aud  fro :  but  thoy  are  ghosts 
that  L'o  over  from  the  world  of 
thought  to  the  world  of  things — 
ghosti^  like  the  shades  of  Tartnni*?. 
that  must  be  given  draughts  of  blood 
before  they  can  epeak  and  think  as 
lining  men.   Our  thoughts  must  be 
tried  by  the  rmlity  of  things,  and  not 
things  judged  only  by  thought.  The 
tentm  communis  mnst  over-mie  any 
delivers  of  the  intoitions,  as  the  aula 
regis  is  supreme  over  all  private 
court^  manors,  corijorationa,  or  col- 
ic^ in  the  tealm.  This  law  is  im- 
perative, and  any  infraction  of  it  puts 
the  intuitionalist  out  of  the  pale  of 
protection ;  he  is  not  to  be  listened 
to  any  longer — ^he  is  an  outlaw  to 
roiumon  sense,  a  rebel  to  all  sound 
thinkiTii::.    We  acquit  Dr.  M'Cosh  of 
making  light  of  this  supremacy  of 
things  over  thought^  common  sense 
over  intuition.    It  has  been  his  en- 
deavour to  trace  ont  ihcs^o  intuitions 
of  the  mind       in»luction,  and  to 
leave  to  the  verdict  of  general  consent 
what  are  intuitions  of  the  mind  and 
what  are  not   To  be  iiecc^.^iarT,  self- 
evident,  and  eternal,  are  the  three 
requirements  that  must  meet  in  any 
intuition  before  it  can  be  adniittei]  as 
part  of  tilt'  stock  of  primitives  truths 
m  human  nature.   It  is  the  (juod 
temper,  f/uod  ultique^  quoil  ah  om- 
nibus of  theolog>'  ap]>]icil  to  phi- 
loso]>hy.    Ihit   tue  same  ditticulty 
emerges  in  philosophy  as  in  theolog}'» 
vis.,  to  determine  what  are  primitive 
truths  ami  what  are  derive<l.  The 
canon  of  Yiiw«itt  Xirijift  haa  been 


called  a  question-begging  canon,  for 
whatever  has  been  lield  l>y  all  men, 
in  ail  nlaccsi,  and  for  all  time,  must  be 
Catholic  tnith  ;  the  only  question  is, 
wiierlier  any  doctrine  has  ever  been 
held  with  such  remarkable  unanimity. 
iSo  with  the.se  intuitive  truths :  if 
they  are  self-evident,  eternal,  and  ne- 
cessary, what  need  we  any  further 
witnc?^s ;  we  have  only  to  state  them 
and  close  the  controversy.    But  we 
know  as  a  fact,  that  the  hottest  dis- 
]*utes  between  metaphysicians  have 
been  upon  these  primary  truths, 
which,    like  overblown  bladders,  are 
ready  to  buret  with  self-evidence." 
If  tb^  had  Ix^en  less  known,  perhaps 
they  wonM  have  become  l)etter  un- 
derstood, for  mankind  come  to  agree- 
ment sooner  on  remote  than  on  proxi- 
mate truths.  There  is  evidently,  then, 
Boriif  f  infusion  about  these  primary 
truths  which  one  metaphysician  teUs 
us  are  imbedded  in  the  oonscionsness 
of  all  men,  an<l  the  cause  of  the  con- 
fusi(m  is  well  stated  l>y  Dr.  SrCJosh. 
In  the  first  place,  intuitions  are  not 
discovered  hy  intuition  any  more  than 
the  laws  of  matter  are  disco\  t  n  d  hy 
the  simple  ohservation  of  pheno- 
mena.   Induction  is  an  instrument 
of  discovery  in  mental  as  in  material 
science.   In  the  second  place,  as  tiie 
perceptions  of  the  senses  are  primary 
or  derivative,  so  of  the  perception  of 
the  mind. 

'*  The  tye,  it  cannot  cIuim^  Imt  Bee  ; 
You  cannot  bid  tlie  «ar  be  ittill ; 
Our  bodies  fM^  wbate'er  tbej  be, 
Againit  or  with  our  will.'* 

This  is  very  true  of  the  primarj' 
perceptionn,  which  are  transmitted 
through  the  senses.  In  receiving 
these,  the  mind  is  pasnve,  or  nearly 
so;  but  upon  these  i)rimaiT  sense- 
perceptions,  derivative  i)erc»'ptions 
are  i)roduced.  Thus,  |>erceptiou  by 
tibe  eye  of  a  surface  is  an  original 
iK'rre]  >tion,  but  perception  of  distance 
ny  tlie  eye  a  derivative.  Now  it  is 
atthiy  iHiiut  that  the  confusion  be- 
gins. If  I  assert  that  the  derivative 
perceptions  are  intuitive  as  well  as 
the  i)rimary,  1  do  violence  to  the 
common  experience  of  all  maukiml, 
and  by  this  exa^'geration  of  the  in* 
tnitive  powers  furnish  an  arfrument 
to  the  school  that  denies  their  exiNt- 
ence  In  iuto.  Dr.  M'Uosh  has  the  gr«  at 
merit  of  clearly  discerning  these  two 
criteria  of  intuitive  truth  —  first, 
that  it  is  di«oovercd  by  induction,  not 
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by  intuition  itself;  and,  Becondly, 
tliat  there  are  priman,'  nnd  derived 
iiiUiitioDS)  and  that  We  caniiut  claim 
for  the  iMt  th«t  thegr  are  either  aelf- 
evidt-nt,  necessary,  or  ek-nml,  'T  prinri 
We  may  arrtre  at  tlie  discovery  uf 
their  necessity,  a  prtun^  but  this  is 
a  learned  and  laborious  task.  Dr. 
Wlic'wcll  has  lately  stated  this  with 
great  cleame«8.  He  hn-i  laid  down 
tiiat  what  is  necessary  is  not  self-evi- 
denty  as  also  that  what  is  seLf-«vident 
is  not  necessary.  Tlie  two  are  not 
in8epar;i>i]r  adjuncts  of  truth.  Con- 
tingent It  uths»  which  are  matters  of 
fact,  are  self-erident ;  but  eo  far 
from  hinn^  necissary,  we  can  ea.eiily 
conceive  them  othcnvisc.  On  the 
other  hand,  i\w  higher  truths  uf  ma- 
thematicBy  whose  necessitj  we  feel  in 
]>n>i>t)rtlon  a^  wc  iK'coinc  m.-ttlicmati- 
eiaiis,  so  far  from  lnMnLr  -self-evident, 
urc  only  acquircd  i)y  a  very  few  men, 
ttfler  muRh  mental  labour.  ThuSf  Dr. 
Whewcil  conchidcs  that  nnr  list  of 
lie -essjiiy  truths  is  c\  er  on  the  in- 
i  nMse,  acconliug  as  the  luiud  growa 
in  U^i  powers  of  reasonini^. 

Til'-  more  renKonin?  we  become  the 
mure  we  set*  a  reason  in  the  natui-e  of 
thiini^s  why  they  are  as  tiicy  are  ;  so 
that  a  higher  state  of  bciie^  is  iniagin- 
aV>le,  in  which  faith  shall  vanish  nwny 
in  the  perfect  day  of  reason,  and  that 
which  we  take  on  trust  now,  we  shall 
M'O  to  be  so  «r  nueessitat"  rn. 

Wepasfionto  H'n^i  IcrDr.  M*0nsh'8 
l)articular  examination  of  the  intui- 
tions. He  sets  out  with  Sir  William 
lfamilton*s  distinction  between  pre- 
wntjitive  and  rcprescntatire  kuow- 
icdgtswhich  heappUes  to  the  intuitions 
in  the  following  manner:— He  sup- 
]K»eHa  iniuiitivc  coi^ition  ofpntmk' 
tativcmid  n  '^imih\r  u  lief  of  ropresen- 
tnUve  know  ledge.  The  distinction  is, 
wethihlCiUiineeessBty.  Our  intuitions 
are  not,  some  of  them  cognitions  and 

.  j*omr  of  them  b«'lif  f-s.  acconling  as  the 
matter  before  oui  minds  is  presenta- 
tivelToronly  reiifesentatively  prseent 
The  Professor  tells  me  that  I  am  to  be- 
lieve in  Venice,  l>ecau«e  T  am  not  now 
there  to  verify  my  past  perceptions 
by  prestnl  experience  ;  but  if  lam  to 
exercise  faith  in  my  own  powers  of 
memory,  so  I  must  also  exercise  faith 
in  my  powers  of  perception.   I  must 

'  belim  that  I  see  it  as  mneh  when  I 
row  up  nnd  down  its  canals,  a.^  I  be- 
li*ve  that  I  « .nee  saw  it,  nuw  that  1 
am  for  away.   Faith,  then,  does  not 


enter  more  into  the  composition  of 
rcpresentativo  tluui  of  presentatire 
knowledge,  and  therefore  the  distinc- 
tion between  primitive  cognitions  and 
])riuiitive  lK?li»'rH  falls  to  the  jirruund. 
Bemg  and  8ul>strtn(  r,  numln'r,  motion, 
and  power,  arc  yji  much  beliefs  as  cog- 
nitions ;  and  again,  time,  apaoe,  ara 
the  infinite,  are  a.s  mueh  co^^'^nitions  as 
beliefs.  In  fact,  in  that  hi<:i)er  region 
with  which  the  intuitioufs  have  to  do, 
the  distinction  of  knowledge  and  faith 
van  if;  hc«?  away.  All  knowledge  is  a  kind 
of  rali'liial  laith,  Trtoric  (irtoriifiovicq, 

and  faith  a  kind  uf  compendious  know- 
ledge, ffuvro^of  yvwo-ic,  of  the  Alexan- 
drian fathers.  Anotiier  and  much 
better  classificatiuu  is  that  into  mri- 
teriai,  nwnUil,  and  moral ^  accord  iiiu 
as  we  are  cognisant  of  self  in  it«  three 
relations  of  Imdy,  sdul,  and  spirit. 
We  have  intuition  of  i)ody  and  sub- 
stance, extension,  moti^jii,  jiower,  all 
conneoted  M'ith  our  knowledge  of 
matter.  We  have  as'nin  intuitions  of 
s]niee,  time,  aud  numiier,  in  C4)iuiexion 
with  our  knowledge  of  muid ;  and 
lastly,  we  have  intuitions  of  tiiegnod, 
the  boantiful,  and  the  t'u.>,  in  con- 
nexion with  our  knowledge  of  man's 
spiritual  nature.  All  of  these  intni- 
tions  are  di8CUS8e<l  l)y  J  >r.  M'Ciish, 
though  not  in  ihv  '  r  ler  above  indi 
cated.^  As  it  is  to  tlie  methml  according 
to  which  he  ofaMsifies  these  intuitiona 
rather  than  to  the  intuitions  tiieni- 
selvcs  that  he  invites  criticism,  \\v 
shall  here  bringforward  our  objection^ 
to  it  Dr.  M'Obsh  treats  of  tae  and 
space  under  the  head  of  oar  primitive 
Ixjliefs,  thfnigh,aawe  before  remarked, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  miy 
not  Im  roginied  as  mnofa  primitive 
cognitions  as  bdtefik  Time  and  tpaee 
are  in  fact  primitive  eo*,Tiitu»nM  or 
beliefs  (no  matter  which;  of  uiiud, 
just  as  extensioB  and  suhstanoe  are 
primitive  cognitions  or  bt  liefs  (either 
or  l)<»th)  of  body.  But  Dr.  M^Conh's 
account  is  something  diifertek  He 
oonsiders  time  and  8p;\oe  to  be  not 
only  laws  of  thought  but  of  things, 
lie  entei-M  an  energetic  protest  against 
the  idealism  which  swallowe  up  time 
and  space  into  the  Tortez  of  tkooght, 
thnadenyiag  their  otieett¥«  ematenoe. 

If  some  one,"  be  says  (p.  204),  "  af. 
firms  that  space  has  no  ol)jv?ctivt'  exist- 
ence, he  leaves  it  competent  for  any 
other  coming  after  him  lo  maintain  that 
the  object''  perceivetl  in  ?pacc  hare  no 
reality.   U«  who  aUowi  that  time  may 
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hare  no  reality  except  in  the  coiiteiD> 
piative  muiJ,  will  fiud  himself  greatly 
troubled  to  answer  the  sceptic  irhmi  he 
insists  that  the  events  in  timo  are  quite 
ns  unrenl  as  the  time  is  in  which  thfv 
are  pereetTed— having  occmred.  There 
U  rtnly  one  snre  n-^id  c  Mi-i-tent  mode  of 
avoiding  these  trouUic^me  and  danger- 
ou  eootequenoet,  ind  that  it  1^  ttand- 
ine  up  for  the  veracity  of  all  our  funda- 
mentai  prece^tious,  and  among  otheni 
of  our  oottrictioDs,  regarding  the  nailty 
of  space  and  time. 

"According  to  Kant,  space  and  time 
are  the  ibrms  fnren  by  the  mind  to  the 
phenomena  ul  ;  h  ire  prosenttd  tliroutrh 
thc»ensee,andare  not  to  liocousideredaa 
haviofr  tnore  than  ft  subjectiTeoristence. 
It  is  one  uf  the  most  fatnl  heresieft — that 
i«  dc^mas  opposed  to  the  revelations  of 
csooM9ou8nc8« — ever  introduced  into  phi- 
loiiophy.  and  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the 
aberrations  in  the  school  of  speculation 
which  folio wc«i.  For  those  who  were 
taught  that  the  mind  could  also  create 
the  objects  nn-l  evpjits  cognized,  as  in 
space  and  liui?,  till  the  whole  external 
Ufifwrse  became  ideal,  nn^  I  a!  1  really  was 
snppoee'l  to  lie  in  ii  seriLVH  of  connected 
mental  forms.  He  who  would  arrest 
the  ttnmni  must  seek  to  stop  it  at  the 
Iilnc:"  whence  it  tlov^-t-il  out,  'itherwiie 
ail  iiiseduris  will  be  iucdcctual." 

Now  here  we  must  differ  with  the 

Prnfe^^sor,  and  aflaert  a«  RtroTT<?ly  our 
i-ouviction  thiUtime  and  space  are  only 
laws  or  form  of  thought,  and  not  of 
thhigsw  Wc  think  of  eveats  in  Uieir 
8!i'*tTs>»ioi).  ami  so  tnno  i<  a  law  of  our 
nature,  and  wc  tliiuk  ol  l>udica  in  their 
nlatioii  to  each  other,  and  so  spooe, 
or  to  speak  more  con  ct  tly,  ])Iace«i8 
a  law  of  our  nature :  but  so  far  from 
tiiiM  time  aud  space  being  conditions 
of  the  things  themseiyeB,  we  belieye 
in  a  Being  who  thinks  of  events,  not 
in  their  succession, and  sn  is  Etcnial  - 
and  of  Lnxiies,  not  as  absent  or  pre- 
sent tar  or  near  off,  and  so  U  Onmi- 
preaent  Tluit  Being  is  by  ua  un- 
knowable yet.  We  believe  in  His 
existence,  but  if  we  transfer  those 
Umitationa  of  our  faculties  1^  whieh 
we  think  of  events  and  l)odies  in 
their  time,  space,  rclatinna,  from  the 
aul^ective  to  the  objective,  trom  the 
wond  within  of  thought  to  the  world 
without  of  things,  then  we  make  God 
altogether  likens,  and  Eternity  aud 
Immensity  wiiit-h  He  inhabits,  areonly 
tiineaad«paoen]agnified<«lt«i^nffttm. 
The  here»;y  (if  the  Professor  will  ex- 
•'iwe  ns  rct<»rtin^;  his  own  cliars'o)  Ih 
with  tho^  who  make  time  and  space 


other  than  the  clock  and  the  inpiisiiring 
rod  of  finite  beings  iiuch  as  we  are. 
But  our  dock  is  not  God's  clock,  or 
our  meaauiinff  rod  the  same  aa  Hie 
measuring  rod — and,  therefore,  we 
deny  any  objective  existence  either  to 
time  and  space :  they  are  the  modes  of 
our  existence,  and  no  doubt  of  lUl 
other  intellijrent  and  finite  creatures 
as  well,  but  they  are  not  the  modes 
of  existence  of  tlie  Eternal  Were 
they  laws  of  things,  then  God  must 
tliink  of  events  and  bodies  in  their 
time  and  space  relations,  as  we  do.  but 
as  we  cannot  force  our  mind  to  believe 
this,  we  limit  these  intuitions  to  the 
subjective  sphere  of  niind 

A  good  deal  of  thid  dispute  about 
the  objective  reality  of  time  and 
space  seems  to  liave  arisen  from  inat- 
tention to  the  iiirtuence  of  words  upon 
thoughts.  To  speak  correctly,  we 
bare  no  intuition  whateyer  of  space, 
but  only  of  place.  The  child,  as  soon 
asit  beixiiis  to  observe,  seefi  tliat  lio»lies 
lie  in  certain  poiutions  to  each  other, 
and  at  certain  distances,  fixe<l  or  vari- 
able. It  soon  comes  to  think,  as  wo 
say,  in  tlu-  liomely  phrase  of"  a  placf' 
lor  every  thing,  and,  everv  thing  ui  its 
place."  But  ^le  idea  of  place  is  ra- 
ther a  deduction  or  intuition  of  the 
mind  with  regard  to  Ixxlics  tlian  n 
])ure  existence,  of  wliich  it  is  intui- 
tively <;onioioufl.  Of  a  place  for  every 
thing  the  child  iu  soon  conscious ;  of 
tlio  relation,  tliat  is,  of  bodies  to  eacli 
other,  but  that  relation  is  only  a 
nientikl  peroeption,  and  the  cleameaa 
of  the  perceptum  depends  upon  the 
growth  of  its  powers  of  mind.  As  the 
mind  grows^  its  idea  of  place  ex- 
pands also.  Given  two  fixed  bodiea, 
and  you  oaji  found  upon  it  the  idea 
of  place  ;  increase  tlie  number  of  bo- 
dies aud  you  increase  the  idea  of 
place,  till,  when  we  come  to  the  hea- 
tenly  l><  )die.s,  whose  number  eeenw  to 
us  infinite,  our  idea  of  place  is  also 
infinitely  expanded.  The  in&uite  is 
onhr  another  name  for  the  indefinite, 
ana  BO  out  of  indefinite  place  we  cohi 
the  word  t?pacc  ;  and  suppose  tliat 
this  expression  of  our  impotence  to 
go  on  placing  bodies  near  or  far  trota 
each  other,  ad  infinitum^  is  a  true  in- 
tuition of  space  by  itself,  with  an 
objective  reality  of  its  own. 

The  flame  ma^  be  aaid  of  time. 
All  we  krjow  of  time  is  succession, 
jvnd  where  our  succession  of  idcoB 
ceases,  time  ceases  to  us  also.  Arc 
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we  then  landed  in  hoprlp=5s  idoaliPTn, 
where  ''nought  is  every  thing  and 
every  thing  u  nought/'  as  the  Pro- 
fessor dreaos  1   Far  from  it  To  us 

time  ceases  when  we  cease,  as  in 
sleep,  to  retaiu  any  succession  of 
ideas^  but  the  sttccesaion  is  taken  up 
again  when  we  awake,  and  hahit, 

which  is  second  rtatiiro.  ciiiblea  us  to 
make  up  the  lost  reckoning  of  time. 
We  know  we  lost  count  of  time 
during  80  inany  hours  of  sleeps  but 
the  RtKTossion  of  events  wont  on  as 
much  wJien  we  were  unconscious  of 
it  as  now  that  we  are  awake,  and  bo 
we  do  not  lose  our  belief  in  the 
reality  of  tlio  cvpnts  of  the  outer 
world,  because  for  a  few  hours  wo 
cease  to  watch  the  succession.  As  the 
eye  acquires  unconsciously  the  puNvcr 
of  jud.ixin^'  of  (listiUK'es,  sr»  the  mind 
takes  in  the  idea  of  time  for  the  suc- 
cession of  its  own  thoughts,  but  it 
also  knows  that  the  things  no  more 
cease  to  succeed  each  other  becausi^  it 
ceases  to  think  of  the  snLWssion,  than 
that  objects  are  unnihiUited  when  we 
shut  our  eyes.  Dr.  M*Cosh  infers, 
that  unless  we  hold  the  objective 
reality  ol  time  and  8}»ace  we  shall 
lose  all.  sense  of  the  objective  reality 
of  the  events  that  they  measure. 
This  seems  to  us  to  confound  the 
mc'isuro  (*f  a  fh'uvj;  with  tho  thing 
iUelf.  I  t  i  s  very  startling,  no  doubt, 
to  tell  a  plaia  man  that  there  is  no 
sucii  thing  as  time  and  spare  ;  he 
looks  at  \  ><\\  for  a  few  instants  witli 
a  puzzlt'il  expression,  and  then  gives 
you  up  for  a  word-wizard,  an  adept 
at  tlie  art  of  turning  words  out  of 
their  pro|>iM'  meaning.  But  it  is  easy 
to  make  that  plain  man  undei-stand 
your  meaning  if  you  tell  him  that 
you  believe  in  time  as  the  measure  of 
event>5,  an<l  in  npnee  a«  the  meiisure 
of  distance.  Bodies  really  lie  apart 
in  space,  and  events  really  succeed 
each  other  in  time,  whether  we  per- 
ceive it  to  be  or  not ;  hut  upon  our 
l>erception  of  that  relation  of  distance 
and  succession  depend  our  iileas  of 
space  and  time.  The  whole  contro- 
versy may  be  briefly  sumnicd  up  thus 

 finif  awl  SJHtCe  KVf  hlil'S  o  f  th<)H[lkt 

in  it»  relailoii  to  tkiiujs.  Were  there 
no  thought  there  could  be  no  time 
and  space  ;  were  there  no  things  in 
this  Citse  also,  timn  and  spjiee  eould 
ni)t  exist ;  in  u  world  either  of  pure 
idealism  or  of  pure  materialism  such 
relations  lietween  thought  and  things 


mo/ the  Mind*  i^vHy, 

could  not  exist.  Tt  i>;  only  the  philo- 
sophic diudist  who  believes  both  iu 
mind  and  matter,  and  that  our  ua^ 
ture  is  as  a  pendidum  oscillating  be- 
tween the  two,  who  can  rightly  ac- 
count for  such  mixed  modes  of  thought 
as  these  of  time  and  space. 

We  make  no  apology  for  drawing 
.Httt  ntidii  to  such  thoML^it.-^  as  thm'  ; 
for  if  the  soil  of  English  tliought  is 
not  to  nm  fallow,  it  must  be  by  turn- 
ing up  the  subsoil  by  deep  plougliing. 
The  thoughts  whic  h  lie  at  D<:»ttom  of 
our  nature  arc  the  best,  if  we  cau 
only  L <  t  at  tlienj  and  bring  them  up 
to  feri  i  1  i  zo  the  surface  soil.  This  was 
the  i>robiem  that  Arnold  wrestled 
with  all  his  life,  to  bring  the  bot- 
tom and  top  together,  the  think- 
ers and  actors,  to  make  deep  thinking 
plain  thinking  as  well,  ana  to  teacK 
every  man  that  he  is  a  metaphysician 
and  a  divine,  if  he  wiii  only  dig  down 
into  his  own  consciousness,  and  draw 
up  the  thoughts  thence,  that  lie  l^r- 
ren  for  want  of  being  brought  into 
daylight. 

**Tt  is  very  painful  to  mc,"  wrote  Dr. 
Arnold,  •*  to  be  always  on  the  surfiiec  of 
things ;  iititi  I  li-t  l  tli:ii  literature,  scteneo, 
politics,  many  topies  of  far  greater  in- 
terest Chan  mere  gossip  or  talking  abotttr 
the  wcatlier,  are  yet,  iis  thfv  are  gener- 
ally talked  about,  still  upon  the  surface; 
they  do  not  touch  thereat  depths  of  life. 
It  is  not  that  I  want  much  of  what  is 
called  rclii^iuus  conversation — that  1  be- 
lieve is  often  on  the  surTace  like  of  h<T 
I  onvcrsntion — but  I  want  a  pign  vbifli 
one  catches  08  by  a  sort  of  masonrj',  that 
a  uinn  knowH  what  he  is  about  in  life, 
whither  tvniUng.  in  what  eauso  engaged  ; 
and  when  I  11  ml  this,  it  .serves  to  Dpcn 
niy  heart  as  tiioroughly  and  viith  as 
fresh  A  sympathy  ss  when  I  was  twenty 
years  younger." 

Now  no  «tudit's  that  we  know  nf 
contribute  so  to  deepen  the  charaicter, 
antl  at  the  siune  time  to  breathe  a 
second  youth  into  us,  as  the  study  of 
mind.  Metaphysics  is  to  most  men 
as  a  wateh  put  into  the  h.nid  of  a 
( hihl  or  a  monkey.  He  putn  it  to  his 
e;ir,  looks  at  it  witli  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion, and  puts  it  down  as  if  not  qnite 
sure  whf^tlier  to  trent  it  as  a  toy  <»r  a 
living  tiling.  We  uie  afraid  of  our- 
selves :  the  lieating  of  our  own  heart 
is  too  much  for  ua,  and  we  gladly  get 
nway  from  the  even  juiIstj^  of  the  in- 
ner life  to  the  feverisii  din  and  bustle  of 
outer  life.  We  want  a  corrective  for 
this  too  great  outwardness  of  English 
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life.  If  we  could  only  get  ourreadera 
to  disjiut*?  Dr.  M'Co.sli's  accomit  of 
the  intuitiooH  of  the  mind,  it  should 
dosometbing  to  rouse  them  to  tbink 
forthem.selve,s.  Afterall,  the  highest 
results  of  metaphysics  arf»  only  I'riti- 
cal :  in  the  end  it  is  only  the  diumoud 
cut  diamond  that  we  get;  neverthe- 


less, in  rousing  tlie  mind  to  contradict 
one  theory  another  is  invented;  and 
m  a  drawing-rooiii  dispute  turned 
LocIdd  from  a  i)liy8ician  to  a  meta- 
physician, so  ^ve  liopc  it  may  be  with 
you,  candid  if;;  Icr,  in  wlinse  ofnnpiiny 
we  leave  Dr.  M'Cosh  for  the  present. 


THB  KATIONA 

This  exhibition  hardly  comes  up  to 
its  mark,  a  defect  due  to  the  numer- 
ous d«'fVTtion=j  from  the  ranks  rjf  tlie 
customary  exhibitors,  and  not  less 
through  the  evident  tendency  t<3 
ntamiehsm  and  self -repetition,  dis- 
ci'TuiliU'  in  the  works  of  those  that 
rrm  liii.  The  paucity  of  figure  and 
dramatic  piece.^  always  noticeable 
faeie,  is  more  than  usnally  so  in  the 
pressent  display.  It  would  seem  that 
many  of  the  younger  contribnt<>rs, 
either  thiougli  lack  of  the  uit-ans  to 
obtain  art-education  in  the  higher 
and  more  in tellectuaP  branches  or 
fmm  indolence,  or  maybe  a  belief 
that  landscapes  "sell  best,"  prefer 
bindseape  to  nistorie  jpainting. 

()f  the  desertions  from  the  ranks 
of  t  xliiMt'irs,  the  most  remarkable  is 
triat  ot  Mr.  W.  11.  Fhik,  whose  "  Tire- 
tome  Child  at  a  Pic-nic"  we  com- 
mented iiix>n  at  length  hist  year,  we 
r«'2ret  to  say  he  does  not  nyipenr,  but 
Htiil  triLSt  that  a  future  exhibition  ot 
the  current  year  may  contain  some- 
lliMjg  to  aiipi)ort  our  prophecy  of  his 
idtiiiiate  success.  There  is  cogent 
reiis<)n  for  the  minor  quality  and 
quantity  of  Mr.  P.  Smattfield's  pic- 
tures sent  here,  to  be  discoverecf  by 
his  re«^Tit  t  It-ction  as  a  member  of 
the  (ild  W  ater-Colour  Society,  an 
Honour  he  well  deserved :  and  bis 
works  will  be,  bejfond  doulM^  a  most 
dej^irable  acquisition  to  the  rcwms  in 
Pall  Mali  Air.  Xtaven,  who  sent 
*'iteiuf<^n  and  CSorerin  Flowei''  to 
the  last  gathering,  has  no  work  now ; 
r^Tifl  we  rcLTet  to  see  that  no  new 
name  replaces  his  as  a  brilliant  ami 
natoie-ioTing  painter  of  English 
tM'rnery,  notwitliHtantling  his  ratlter 
FrfTjeh  system  of  treating  it.  Mr. 
MarkA,  too,  who  has  for  many  years 
amused  the  public  with  hfehumoraiiB 
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renderings  of  Sliaksperjiai  characters 
and  quaint  indications  of  medissval 
fun,  « ()ntril)Utes  but  one  small  i)en- 
and-ink  design,  which  has  little  of 
the  artist's  peculiar  merits. 

A  large  chiss  of  imitatoTS  of  Mr. 
Hook'H  style  have  siuiing  up  amongst 
the  younger  bnim  hes  of  tlie  profes- 
sion, intlueneed,  no  rioubt,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary loveliness  of  colour  and 
fidelity  of  representation  of  his  workp. 
Mr.  H.  Monre  wa*^  not  without  a  taint 
of  the  suspicion  of  jila^^iaiy;  but  Mr. 
Naish,  whose  ordinal  v  styfe  was  bartl 
and  rather  metallic,  was  al)out  the 
last  painter  whom  one  would  imagine 
likely  to  give  himself  up  to  such 
another  so  distinct  from  bis  own. 
Yet  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  that 
it  is  but  too  oIn'iouM  that  if  Mr. 
HiMik  8  "Lutt  Boy  '  had  not  appeared 
at  the  Boyal  Academy  last  year,  Mr. 
Naish^s  picture,  with  a  motto  from 
Kini'slevH  '-(Jde  to  the  Nortli  eaxt 
Wind  '  {o4U),  would  never  have  l)eeu 
jiainted,  at  least  in  the  manner  it 
l)a  .  It  is  hard,  and  maybe  it  would 
be  unjust,  to  style  the  result  mere 
idagiarism,  but  still  the  iuspiratiuii  is 
but  too  evident  The  lines  quoted 
are— 

"'Tis  the  Iiaril  j,'ri.y  F.iiijlixU  weatliar 
Tint  br«cJa  hiurtl  English  men.** 

And  the  plan  of  illustrating  them, 

cho.sen  hy  tlie  art'^t.  is  tlie  cilcr^  nfa 
steu4lfast  stern  north-e;ist  wind  ujM.n 
tlie  deep  rolling  vaUeys  of  the  bng- 
Bsh  sea.  Down  the  steei>  side  of  one 
of  the.se  an  ope])  ihu-ked  fisheniiMTi'H 
boat  descemls,  liloughing  a  swit  t  way 
under  the  guiunoce  of  a  fisherman, 
who,  alone,  and  standing  in  the  stem 
of  hi.s  craft,  scans  his  path  with  clear 
resolute  eve^  ioyiui  aud  strong  the 
while,  holding  the  tiUer-bandle  in  one 
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hand,  and  keeping  taut  the  mizen-  the  two  nations,  that  when  a  party 

sheet  of  hiB  boat,  which  being  ya,wl-  of  amateurs  (as  was  lately  HtHtfHl  at 

built,  carries  the  mizen  sail  out  orer  the  dinner  alter  the  gieat  Oxlord  and 

her  itani,  and  allowB  him  to  he  m  Oambridge  match),  crowed  fiom  Do* 

front  of  its  mast    To  secure  his  yer  to  Calais  in  an  open  boat,  nnd 

purchase  on  the  stiffly-pulling  sail,  wanted  an  extra  hand  at  the  latter 

ne  has  carried  the  rope  round  one  of  pla^e,  they  eouid  not  obtain  one  even 

the  boat's  thwarts,  whence  it  passes  m  the  harbour  of  the  nearest  Frenoh 

through  a  ring  under  the  gunwale  port. 

and  over  the  stem.    We  see  part  of  These  are  to  a  certain  extent  nia- 

the  mainsail  forwards,  and  two-thirds  line  subjects,  so  let  us  continue  our 

of  the  boftt*8  length  are  in  the  pic-  remarks  on  the  kindred  pictures  with 

tore,  showing  her  rushing  on  her  way  Mr.  Edwin  Hayes',  a.  r.  h.  a.,  "  View 

at  a  great  pace,  and  steadily,  so  as  to  "from  the  Xecdlc  Rocks,  Tlowtli," 

exhilarate  the  old  seaman  who  cmi-  (47).   This  has  for  a  fault,  althougii  a 

troUi  hffir.  The  divided  wave  roars  true  ehatactetiatie  at  times,  that  may 

and  "  fans  out"  at  her  stem,  yeas^  be  frequently  obsttved  in  his  works, 

and  eharged  with  air-bultblcs,  imder  n  chalky  opacity  of  the  water,  which 

the  iutiuence  of  the  breeze.   Almost  is  any  thing  but  cuustnni  in  nature, 

perfect  is  the  painting  of  the  water —  aa  in  Mr.  Hayes'  pictures.    It  in 

a  little  opaque,  maybe,  notwithstand^  therefore  unwise  for  an  artist  to 

ing  that  sea- water  in  such  circnm-  choose  nn  acciddital  phase  of  nature 

steoices  is  never  clear,  or  any  thing  for  his  ordinary  theme.  He  h:is,  how- 

Uke  It  but  still  we  opine  that  this  ever,  done  perfect  justice  to  the  forms 

part  of  the  w<Nrk  does  eiT  in  a  sligiit  of  the  waves,  their  motion,  and 

deirree  in  this  resf^ect    The  descend-  weii^'ht — a  rare  quality    and  painted 

ing  swerve  of  the  old  craft  is  tinely  the  shore  poitioiis  of  the  picture  with 

told,  and  the  figure  of  the  man,  firm,  cousitleruble  solidity  and  variety  of 

though  yielding  to  the  motion  be-  colour,  a  want  of  which  charaeteris- 

ncatli  him,  is  well  designed  so  n??  to  tics  we  have  observed  in  other  pro- 

iiidicattj  and  8upp<)rt  the  action  of  the  ductions  of  this  talent<?d  Irishman, 

subject   The  boat  is  giveu  with  *'  On  the  Beach  at  Ostend,"  (307),  a 

gnat  variety  and  power  of  colour,  very  cleverly  managed  picture  ;  and 

VVc  ini«s  care  and  love  of  onlmir  no-  "CarrickfergusCastle, Belfast I>mgh," 

where  else  than  in  tlie  sailor's  dress,  (341),  are  l>y  the  same.    *' Thames 

which  is  mostly  of  a  dingy  brown.  Barges,  "  (114),  by  E.  (J.  Williams, 

His  face  would  be  better  for  more  ahowing  some  of  those  sturdy  cralt 

solidity  of  execnti'  Ti    On  the  wl;  >lr,  under  sail,  is  excellently  comiMtsedas 

with  the  reservation  primarily  stated,  lar  as  disposition  of  lines  and  masses 

this  picture  is  delightful.    The  same  goes ;  and  being  cleverly  and  neatly 

cannot  be  said  for  the  artist's    Rough  executetl,  some  compensation  is  ob- 

Uands  and  Warm  Hearts,"  (2S(r,  tained  for  the  eminent  shorteominga 

two  fij^up^  nil  a  bold  rocky  shore,  in  rMloiir  ttnd  tone  it  displnys. 

in  which  aa  unpleasant  crudity  of  A  niai  nte  picture,  that  simply  re- 

eoloiv  and  want  of  halanoe  in  com-  presents  the  breaking    a  huffe  wave, 

]>o.sitton  are  to  be  lamented  ;  sonic  (lis-  must  <lisplay  immense  knowledge  oi 

proi)ortious  in  drawing  are  also  hni  the  life  of  wat^'r  to  l»e  interessting ; 

too  plainlv  visible.   His  ''Angling  lur  tliis  shown,  the  subject  is  undoubt- 

Rock  Fisli  near  the  Lizard,  '  (2G1),  edly  grand.  Ifr.  J.  Thori)e's(No.3S<^), 

o\  l>oth  the  ]  nredin-    Of  tlie  tirst  Bytbed«pi{i,awliiiniti€to  Itow,- 

let  us  add  that  it  is  a  tuorougiily 

Btaglish  picture,  botii  in  subject  and  eeftainly  evinces  deep  knowledge  of 

treatment,  such  iw  none  but  one  (if  (tur  the  motion  of  a  breaking  wave, — 
own  people  would  have  thouglit  of  ;if  mch  n  (w  as  comes  in  upon  a  rocky 
tempting.  Fancy  a  French  art,ist  bhoro  in  a  weighty  l  ur luu<»ut^.(.lriviiig 
dealing  with  the  like;  he  would  no  its  foam  to  deetructionu{Mm  the  heed- 
more  do  it  in  such  a  spirit  than  a  less  stone,  and  surging  up  with  huge 
French  boatman  would  venture  out  foi<  c  from  out  of  the  depth  <»nly  to 
ak)ne  in  such  a  sea.  it  was  ver^  sig-  break  in  vain.  The  perspective  ol  the 
niflcant  of  the  oontraited  apirit  of  diatiant  lines  of  coming  braaktta,  eeen 
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upon  the  iCft-l^re],  is  wdl  giroQf  able  to  use  tht  Mttie  terniB  m  speak- 

they  advance  rank  behind  rank,  like  ing  of  liis  pictures  tliis  year.  Tlie 

the  ranks  of  men  ^{oiug  to  battle,  bowt  of  thcin  is  "Baint  I^rchule'M  Bay, 

Bicbnen  of  colour  is  all  that  is  re-  Jerbey,"  ij;),  where  wo  look  duwu 

quired  to  make  this  an  admirable  upon  a  ohanmng  scene  of  cliff  and 

picture,    l^v  the  same  is  23 1,  "On  the  coast,  the  gentle  hollow  of  a  bay, 

Coast  ot"  bi.  TjconariTs — Wiiidy,"  a  '  whost^  horns  sink  their  elevated  clilis 

work  diftplnv  iiig  tilt;  same  cxcellcncea  to  fuiiu  in  the  centre  a  gra*led  blope 

io  a  oimor  deLaee.  that  declinee  ftowude  the  b^n. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt, of  Liverpool,  sends  There  is  some  clever  ])ainting  of 

three  wcrkn  .  79,  "Just  before  Sunset,"  shrubs  and  grass  in  the  foreground, 

a  view  of  a  still  river-pool,  shaded  iii  wliich  shows  the  old  and  well-trained 

with  trees,  thnmgh  woose  foliage  the  hand  of  the  artist  The  sea  is  dearly 

light  of  the  sun  ijieaiu.s — mocking  i*e-  and  nicely  painted,  and  the  colours 

flections  tint  the  water  witii  green  and  throughout  rich  and  varied ;  still  we 

pale  gold;  at  the  front  the  stream  miss  the  etiective  force  of  his  previous 

runs  away  over  a  little  fhU.  ThesldU,  works,  which  sometimes  displayed 

])ower  of  observation,  and  feeling  for  startling  and  raal  oharacteristics  of 

nature  displayed  by  tliis  ai  ii-t  nre  un-  natiu'C. 

questionable ;  but  with  ail  thiti  some-  "  A  Stream  from  the  Eill&  '  by  B. 

thing  moreis  needed lomakeapiotuie  W.  Leader,  (62),  shows  maen  bright 

peifeei  The  tiky  is  not  pure  nor  clear,  truth  of  water  pitin^ng,  and  the  »ame 

nor  evf  fi  v\>-h  in  tone  and  tint  :  tlje  teTuleiiey  to  manner  we  remarked  in 

treea  are  so  thinly  painted  as  U)  look  Mr. i^eel  s picture.  Lttndscapepaint- 

like  gla.>iH,  and  their  foliage  wants  ere  must  be  terribly  at  a  loss  for  ds- 

diKcriminating  handling  and  solidity,  sign  in  the  figures  they  put  into  their 

"The Track  of  jin  oUl-WorM  (ilru  icr,"  works,  at  least  if  wearcto  judge  from 

9^1,  by  the  same,  showsa  mouutumou^i  the  fact  that  there  never  appearB  a 

country,  high  up  amongst  the  neaks,  picture  of  a  river  without  a  man  be- 

and  the  bare  rock  alm(^  denuded  oi  ing  shown  Ashing  in  it,  as  is  the  case 

vegetation,  only  lichens  and  poor  with  this  l>efo re  us.   *' Evening,"  (Ht), 

mosses  creep  over  the  surface  of  the  by  the  same,  shows  a  cottage  by  a 

stones  that  lie  alx*ut  iji  disjointed  road  side,  beyond  the  last  some  pol- 


The  whole  st^ne  is  envelop-  lard  eiins,  and  thenaehurclu  7'hcrc 
ed  in  mist  that  breaks  the  light  into  is  a  large  amount  of  skill  evinceil 
a  soft  radiance.  Allowing  tor  tim  in  this  work,  togcilier  with  love  and 
etfeet,  the  shadows  seem  not  deep  knowledge  of  nature.  Tiiese  iiuuli- 
enough,  and  there  is  a  want  of  force  ties,  if  supported  by  more  elaborate 
distremible  throughout  the  picture  —  finish,  would  make  the  artist  such  a 
not  from  Tu^ed  of  colour  nor  diversity  name  that  his  works  would  soon  be 
of  it,  for  in  thoeie  respects  it  is  rich,  the  ornaments  of  everv  exhibition. 
b«t  merely  through  a  ddicien<^  of  Asit  iSfWelamentonly  hisshortoom- 
U»nc  in  the  shadows.  The  idea  is  ings,  and  praise  highly  the  truth  and 
of  showing  the  starved  aspect  of  variety  of  colour,  tlx'  extreme  fidelity 
a  couatiy,  where  the  ice  has  lain  for  with  which  he  has  represented  the 
ccntoriea,  and  whieh  even  sgM  Io  effeot  of  a  soena  shadowed  from  the 
come  will  not  have  power  to  cover  direct  light  of  the  sun,  yet  full  of 
with  f"1irojT  or  fhe  larger  forms  of  ve-  liglit  rene<  t*'d  from  tlie  ^ky  above, 
getttbit^  iUc  jir.  Hunt's  third picturc.  wldch  last  giadualiy  cools  down  from 
Titlt  **  Hirt  nsing  after  heavy  rain,  the  htilfiancy  of  day  to  the  oabttf  half- 
shows  a  hill-top,  and  over  that  a  val-  slei'tnng  tenoerDess  of  gray  twilight, 
ley  with  liiflH-r  hills  l)eyond,  betwe^-ii  Tlu  hmii  garden  of  this  eottM^'c,  m  liich 
thsm  thick  white  mists  riiiug  in  solid  toriiis  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
wresths,  whose  torn  edges  threaten  is  ehsimingly  true ,  the  oolonr  of  the 
to  hide  the  fomovsd  fieaks  from  flowers  seems  Just  on  the  point  of 
fight.  This  is  more  f?oIi«Uy  [)ainte<l  becoming  absorbed  in  the  lower  tints 
than  either"  ot  the  others,  and  may  of  evening,  the  white  blooms  alone 
bs  takes  as  a  ^thful  rendering  of  stand  prominent  yet ;  the  beehives 
nature.  seem  about  to  fade  into  reduced  tiaty 
We  have  oft^n  lauilc'l  Mr.  J.  Peel*-  .mtl  tlie  whole  scene  I -ns  r\  yfrft^r-tly 
isadscapee,  but  it  grieves  us  not  to  be  extiuisite  chiU  of  fading  day  about  it 
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that  can  hfurdly  be  too  much  oom- 

monded. 

Since  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  painted 
his  "Fairhght  Downs— Sun  I  ii:!  it  on 
the  Sea,"  exhibited  at  the  Winter 
Evliil'ition,  iHny,  many  youn*^  urti.sts 
Imvu  striven  tu  loiuotluce  the  saine 
Cfffectof  misty  opaline  radiance,  pro- 
duced by  the  delicately -toned  1)right- 
ness  of  day  atFectrd  by  a  dia])lmnous 
mist  in  the  atnuwpliere,  but  never 
haye  any  of  them  done  more  than  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  mar- 
vellous success  it  flisplayed.  Mr.  H. 
W.  B.  Davis's  "  Dowr  Straits,  from 
the  French  Cliffs,"  (J)5),  is  one  of 
ihose,  and  is  a  work  not  without 
merit,  but  so  far  short  of  tho  inspira- 
tion of  the  original  thut  lie  has  missed 
entirely  the  exquisitely  subtle  colour- 
ing that  gave  an  iuexj>reasible  cliarin 
to  Mr.  Hunt's  work.  There  is  the  sub- 
dued radiance  of  the  sun's  retleetion 
over  the  sea,  but  it  ie  rendered  edanse- 
ly  with  large  and  heavy,  and  aetu- 
ally  pr  nninent  and  projortinu'  hnnps 
of  white  paint,  a  vulgar  method  of 
execution  not  to  be  endured.  The 
colour  of  the  foreground  is  dirty, 
moreover. 

We  may  commence  the  figure  j»i<.'- 
tures  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Small- 
field,  (No.  4),**  A  Wintr>- Walk."  The 
subject  is  a  gamrkpo]>er'8  boy  trudg- 
ing through  the  snow,  with  game 
throvvTi  over  his  shoulder.  The  eflei  t 
is  sunlight,  and  the  brearlth  and  .-^n 
liilitv  of  tieatmeiit  unusual  with  the 
artist.  "  A  ^^ifMy'8  Presents."  (370), 
shows  a  girl  looking  at  some  Oriental 
nic-nacs,  and  is  cleverly  iminted,  and 
modest  and  clear  in  cnlunr,  and  the 
far  e  expressive  and  pirtty.  Mr.  J. 
Hay  liar,  painted  a  few  years  since  a 
pictnrft,  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
ptylr.l  a  Carprntcr's  Workshop," 
which  brought  liini  the  not  ire  of  all 
the  critics,  and  gave  ho|)es  tlmt  mudi 
might  be  ex]>ected  from  so  conscien- 
tious an  artist.  These  lio])e8  have 
not  been  siipport^^d,  and  w  e  are  be- 
ginning to  think  that  his  siUHress  with 
a  difficult  effect  was  only  what  is 
ralN  il  "  a  flukt%"  or  lucky  «:hance ;  but 
indee<l  sui-li  a  thini:  is  impossible, 
and  that  jsueee«is  wiw  prtMluc,  d  by  a 
devoted  painstaking  which  the  artist 
has  not  snstainotl.  Why  the^  follies 
sent  here  i  Take  (No.  8),  "A  Quiet 
Pipe,"  an  ohl  man  smoking,  the  lights 
on  whoae  fiuw  are  aU  pm  white,  while 


the  shadows  are  mainly  btimt  sienna 
without  middle  tints  or  gmys  at  all. 
There  is  no  such  cfiect  in  nature^  and 
never  will,  and  never  can  be.  No. 
292,  "  t 'iintrovrrsy;'  by  the  same, 
bIiows  a  villau't"  sinith's  shop  ;  a  man 
kuinges  over  the  o])cn  front  to  argue 
with  the  maater,  who  sti spends  nis 
task  of  filing  to  continuethe  discourse. 
Here  is  the  same  efieet  of  preposter- 
ously false  light  and  colour,  that  ut- 
terly mar  the  real  akili  and  care  yet 
retained  in  Certain  portions  of  the 
picture. 

Mr.  C.  Rossitter  luis  painted  pic- 
tures that  merited  high  praise  before 

this  year,  yet  the  rank  colour  and 
coarse  t^'xture  of  *'  l^ancing  Les- 
fion^"  (56),  will  not  bupport  his  repu- 
tation. The  subject  of  this  picture  is 
a  br)y  teaching  a  dog  to  dance,  while 
another  performs  a  rude  aceonipani- 
meut  on  a  violin  ;  some  other  chil- 
dren looking  on ;  the  scene,  a  kit* 
chen.  Some  of  the  faces  are  very 
exprrssive.  but  tlic  tlesli  tints  and  co- 
louring of  the  dresses  look  V>ricky  and 
opaque,  and  altogether  there  is  a  dull ' 
coarseness  about  the  work,  that  is 
quite  l>rl(.w  the  artist's  ])rnrtirp.  "A 
Fisher  Maiden,"  {^i^Sj,  is  a  little  bet- 
ter ;  not  so  c<mrse,  l)ut  rather  dull. . 

Mrs.  £li2al>eth  Murray  has  an  at- 
tempt at  comicality,  in  In  r  "Im^sist- 
ible  Beggar,"  (222),  a  mf>nk,  whose 
lu-ad  is  enveloped  in  a  monstrous 
hood  of  black  stuff,  through  holes  in 
tront  of  wliich  his  eyes  appear  glitter- 
inu';  lie  receives  alms  from  a  woman 
bearing  a  ehild  in  h<T  anus.  The 
child's  face  is  prettily  done,  and  there 
is  rather  more  niodestv  of  colour,  and 
we  mitrnt  say,  a  little  attention,  veiy 
little  imleetl  though,  t<»  nature,  in  the 
flesh-tints  and  drawing  of  the  fea- 
tures. By  the  same  lady,  is  "  A  Pre- 
sent of  Fruit,"  a  Spanish  woman  bear- 
ing a  l»aiiket  of  fruit— a  well  painted, 
and,  for  the  artist,  modestly  tinted 
picture.  The  fniit  particularly  good. 
Mr.  Dii'ksee's  "  Kate,"  (3S(>\  from  the 
Jhmiwj  of  the  tShrcWy  is  waxy  and 
doU-like  in  flesh-tints,  a  little  theatri- 
cal and  conventional  in  expression, 
and  b'  u  y  in  colour ;  but  it  i  fnl,  r- 
ably  drau  u,  that  is,  for  au  artibt  who 
does  not  seem  to  profess  cultivation 
of  the  subtleties  and  refinements  of 
execution.  Kat(^  !;<>t  look  like  a 
lady,  but  is  rather  in  the  Uir-maiil 
Style  of  beauty,  whose  agreeablcnesa 
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is  dne  only  to  a  waxen  skin.    The  liabios,  if  such  upiKMir  yi  ;ir  after  year 

v/'fti  Prtnichin  would  never  have  with  httle  r:i[i;\ti' n.  ll  iw  «v./i  a  luaii 

taken  the  trouble  to  tnuie  aucha  taw-  honestly  do  ten  ['iclurc^  oi  large  size 

drydoU.  inayearl 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Wtl^all  sends  a  foolish  We  come  now  to  the  picture  of  a 
piece  of  vulgar  clap  trap,  styled  "Me-  xptv  clever  Irish  artist,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fitz- 
dura,"  (501  a  silly  piece  of  painted  geraM,  ^2^7), '*  The  Lost  Friend."  It 
fenuw  flew  afcaodiug  on  a  flea^shore,  was  a  ^iiaiiitand  mtlier  poetical  idea 
lookiiig  vagttdy  out  to  sea,  where  a  of  this  painter's  to  put  a  dead  rohia  ly- 
lover-- whose  desertion  of  such  a  fool,  in?ontnegrasR.fiirroiind(  d  In  lln\vor= 
by  the  way,  as  the  artist  has  painte  l,  spirits,  each  in  theprettyrobiu^sol  his 
iaparfeetlyjustifiable— i88een,orsup-  appropriate  blofisom.  A  fuehsialooka 
poted  to  be  seen,  nilingaway.  The  down  niourafuUy  on  hi^^  dead  friend: 
Ri^ntimcntal  turn,  pub*Tii»  w  it  is,  has  though,  bytlieway,  we  do  not  exactly 
been  so  utterly  missed  in  this  mctu re,  sec  in  what  cai>aeity,  or  on  what 
that  the  girl  looks  rather  about  to  ground,  a  robin  rmlbreast  can  be  calle4 
Tomitthan  to  cry.  Mr.  .1.  S.  Cavell  tin  particular  friend  of  the  fuehaia,  or 
has  attem]tted  to  imitate  Millais  in  indeed  of  any  other  flower :  however, 
his  "Little  Messenger,"  (78),  a  girl  adniitting  ourselvcH  as  <lull  and  pro- 
ri<ling  thnaigh  a  wood  on  a  donkey,  saic,  we  will  acce  pt  .Mr.  Fitz^^rrald's 
carrying  a  bundle  tied  up  in  a  prodi-  hypothetical  notion,  ami  take  him  on 
giously  red  handkerchief.  Thi-  jiaint-  the  fancy  he  h;is  displayed  in  workintr 
ing  of  the  background  u  lurid  and  it  out.  Tlic  queen  of  the  blossotus, 
metallic,  the  donkey's  hide  looks  iis  if  convolaria,  habited  in  a  sot t,  niisty 
it  had  been  oiled  or  pomatumed  every  lights  like  that  about  a  pearl,  aits 
day  since  Mrtb  ;  the  child's  face  is  the  above,  mournfully  regarding  the  bird; 
best  part  of  tlie  picture,  but  looks  Ho-  other  spiriti^  are  occupied  in  the  same 
rid  and  blowiiy.  Mr.  C.  J.  Lewissenda  wa^' ;  and  there  is  a  clever  and  lanci- 
ten  pictures ;  and  of  course  there  can  fnl  idea  shown  in  putting  the  fairies-*- 
be  but  a  small  amount  of  labour  spent  some  of  them  at  leiust — into  the  brown 
on  e  \eh,  if  this  is  but  a  year's  pro-  cranes,  and  dry  rattlinc:  busk  of  their 
(iuction,  to  be  added,  moreover,  to  seed  time,  looking  witii  dolour  at  the 
those  which  do,  or  may,  appear  at  dead  one,  presaging  mortality  by  the 
other  e.vhibitions.  Truly,  tliey  sup-  same  fate.  Thereis  a  melancholy  old 
lK)rt  tlic  character  of  hasty  sketc  hes  lt]o<»ni  lookiiii,'  on  at  the  front,  with 
OQ  a  large  scale,  executed  by  a  clever  his  liands  in  iiis  pockets,  and  long, 
and  skiilul  artis^  who,  not  caring  star-like  appendages  to  nia  hdmet 
about  hia  reputation,  deairea  to  pn>-  A  little  sweetness  and  brilliant  of 
dncc  a'?  many  works,  and  Hncceed  in  colour  \vouh\  greatly  improTe  thia 
gettiugmoneyby  quantity  rather  than  pretty  little  picture, 
quality — a  ruinous  proceeding,  we  By  ilr.  .J.  D.  Watson  are  three  pic- 
need  liardlysay,  and  for  confirmation,  tures  which  merit  notice,  1st,  (126), 
have  only  to  point  to  the  rrreaternMJw-  "A  Vill.iuc  Smithy,"  a  young  smith 
6^rrif  pictures  cu  the  walls  of  this  very  beating  hot  iron  on  an  anvil.  The 
exiiibition,  as  being  painted  liy  men  etiect  of  the  light  and  tone  of  colour 
who  have  pursued  the  same  (  (  iirse;  is  capitally  rendered,  and  the  iigure 
and  to  show  what  the  result  is,  we  dcnigued  with  .spirit;  2nd,  '!!>•')) 
need  only  look  at  the  reputation  of  "  liaven  (Jraggs,  Morecomlte  Bay,' 
the  Boddington  School,  the  O'Cou-  some  rock-ruins  on  the  sea  shore, 
noia,  the  Shayers,  the  Williamses,  the  treated  with  breadth  anddepth  of  tone 
Jutsums,  Percys,  Oilberts,  &c,  nio-t  and  ^ood  colour;  lird,  (389),  a  charm- 
of  whom  are  clever  exrcntants,  but  ini:  fittl^  Fcene,  whi«  ]i.  indeed,  yvv 
m  poverlv -stricken  in  invention,  and  huve  no  iiesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
io  shameleas  of  self-repetition,  that  ver>'  best  in  the  whole  room,  falling 
their  works  are  dniga  in  the  art-mar-  short  of  great  e.vrf  ilcnce  onlv  throuuh 
ket,  a  ( crtaiii  u'rci-n  dnrkness.  wlttcli  mars 

It  is  into  such  a  style  as  this  Mr.  the  colour  and^ives  a  gloom  v  look  to 

Lewis  is  rapidly  falling  ;  his  cottage-  the  picture.  This  work  is  styled  "The 

doijr  scenes  will  soon  jkiII  n]»nn  the  Nt  w  Toy;"  is  an  interior;  a  girl  shows 

piiMir.  and  they  will  e<  ase  to  feel  in-  a  skip]>ing-jack  toy  to  a  child,  wln), 

terestcd  in  lii8  women  tossing  up  seatedou  a  boy  s  knee,  looks  delighted. 
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The  composition  of  thia  little  work  i« 
capital ;  that  of  the  boy  and  the  baby 
peculiarly  bo.  The  expimslons  are 
pretty  ami  faithful  hcyoinl  the  aver- 
age of  Hueh  pieture.s  ;  that  of  i»utron- 
ago  given  to  thv  <^u[  with  the  toy  ia 
ieiii;irk!ibly  grxxl. 

Mr.  W.  J.  W(»bbe  lia.s  foiiiul  a  now 
subject  in  ]>;Hntiiiu'  a  liukk'ss  iif  irro 
who,  having  ruu  away  from  Lia  iniui- 
ter,  haa  been  eanght  and  caged  in  a 
prison  cell,  over  tin*  dodr  of  which  he 
m  en(!oHV«»iiri?i;,'  to  thrust  iiis  face, 
showing  to  lis  a  look  of  pathos-moving 
qiiaintiiflas  and  mute  compUunt  that 
tqieaks  well  for  the  ability  of  the  art- 
isL  Outflide  the  door,  and  to  the 
front  of  the  piotuie,  are  two  huge 
Uoodhounda,  onomufling,  with  asulqr 
look,  a  red  rag  thrown  dawn  on  the 
floor;  the  other,  r('jH>M!i)L'  There  is 
conaiderable  truth  oi  pauitiug  observ- 
able throughout  thi«  picture,  notwith- 
standing soiue  extravagancies  of  co- 
V>nr,  p<f»»'f'ali\-  disceniiblc  in  the 
btu'iiuti  by  tiic  side  of  the  door,  which 
are  a  preposterous  blue. 

We  have  reserved  Mr.  Lauder*a 
picture^  to  the  la.st,  hecnuso  their  pre- 
tension iH  greatest  iiml  their  ofVeiiee 
of  the  highest  magnitude  agaiiibl  hU 
feeling?  of  good  taste  and  require^ 
ments  of  good  art.  Tliere  are  seven 
of  them ;  but  three  nm.st  .siithec  to 
characterize  the  painter'^  atylc  us  one 
peeuliarljrepulnve  to  those  wlio  look 
upon  art  m  a  vehicle  of  thought  tli  at 
c:ifi  only  cxint  afi  a  vehicle  throujjh  the 
loyal  luatationsof  nature.  Why  Mr. 
Lauder,  who  ia  no  tyro^  and  writet 
five  initials  after  his  name,  should  per- 
sist in  such  a  style  as  th:st  Ih'  has 
adopted  fur  some  years,  it  in  dilhcuit 


InttUution,  [Jvlbr* 

to  8iiy.  lliii  toueiiare  sooiMM^ue,  and 
yet  smear^r,  that  they  appear  to  be 
painted  with  treacle.  Mia  colour  ia 
livid,  extra vacnmt,  and  meretriciously 
false.  Tlutre  is  not  one  sinjjle  inch  in 
hiH  numerous  junctures  which  in  Mu- 
lshed, either  in  drawing,  texture, 
liglit  and  shade,  or  colour  ;  there  is 
not  a  ])ieceof  drapery  in  the  {garment.? 
of  any  of  hisuunienmii  li^ui  e^  tliat  has 
been  honeatly  atudied  and  thought- 
fully wrought  out.  Infinitely  wornc 
than  ail  this,  Mr.  Liiuder's  designs 
are  both  vulgar  and  commonplace, 
his  exproariop*  utterly  false,  to  the 
extent  of  representing  the  Redeemer 
with  livhl  eyes  and  hollow-flushed 
ohcekjs.  The  vulgarity  and  preten- 
sion of  these  piotares  is  snen  that 
we  cannot  employ  too  strong  terms 
in  condemning  them.  Take  (Now 
m),  ''The  Breaking  of  Bread.'* 
**AMd  He  took  bread,  and  ga?e 
thanks,  and  broke  it,"  a  figure  pre- 
Rutned  to  l>e  that  of  the  Kedeemer, 
but  this  has  the  head  of  a  coarse  per- 
son, with  inflamed  eyelids,  turbid 
akin,  swollen  lip^  and  pui^  cheek% 
a  scanty  moustaclie  over  the  mou^ 
and  a  meagre  beard  below !  All  those 
characteristic  qualities  of  chastity, 
dipity,  physical  beauty,  sorrow,  in- 
It  l';-'  ',  tcnnemess,  and  ^race  of  .-nper- 
huuuiu  perfectne'^s,  are  aitsent  Iroiu 
this  vile  picture.  The  design  i»  sickly, 
sentimental,  and  tamo'^— w,  indeed, 
from  that  pathetic  elevation  retiuired 
hy  the  subject.  To  describe  the  pro- 
duction iu  brief  tcima,  let  m  my  that 
it  is  in  the  style  of  a  cheap  altar* 
piece;  the  sentiment  and  the  executioa 
are  meretricious,  not  t^)  Ijc  lightly  for- 
given when  applied  to  sudi  a  theoMi. 
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It  is  John  Stuart  Mill  wlio  Imi?  waid  to  estimate  tlio  amount  of  labour  the 
that  a  Icsiion  haa  been  ^iveu  to  niau-  preparation  of  thiti  work  niuut  have 
Idiiid  in  erwf  agei  and  alwayn  disro-  involved ;  and  we  confimtakAe  Dr. 
garded  —  namrly,  that  Rpoculative  Heron  on  having  a«I(lea  his  name  to 
philosophy,  wliich  to  tlic  .supcrticial  the  list  of  t\urM>  alumni  of  our  Uni- 
obbierver  uppeara  a  thing  no  remoto  veraity,  who  have  begun  of  lateyeani 
from  the  rannflfls  of  life  and  theottt>  to  take  so  craditable  a  place  in  the 
ward  interests  of  men,  i«  in  reality  higher  branches  of  the  scientificlitera* 
the  thin^  on  rartli  which  mo«t  in-  turr  of  tlio  empire.  To  attempt  a 
fluenceii  them,  and  in  the  long  run  reaume  of  the  treatise  would  be  out 
ombean  every  otiinr  influenee,  Mve  of  the  queetion :  to  epttomixe  an  epi> 
those  which  it  must  itself  obey.  By  tome  is  absurd.  But  certain  topics 
reverting  to  thi??  prin<*ii)le  Jeremy  eccm  to  possess  a  iuojt  prnc'tical  and 
Beoihaai  worked  a  revolution  in  the  perceptible  interest  than  others,  and 
donaiii  of  Jtumradence;  and  the  aoeordingly  selection,  nther  than  «b- 
vohime  which  Dr.  Heron  ha8  just  straction,  will  he  our  aim. 
xiven  to  the  world  may  he  considered  It  is  a  Rcrioiis  mistake  to  «up]»o.«o 
as  designed  to  illubtrate  the  Icti^-on.  that  the  ecienee  of  law  ia  m  purely 
It  is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  Bho«>%  by  technical  that  the  study  should  be 
a  eomprehenaive  summary  and  ana-  confined  to  those  who  make  it  a  pro- 
lysis  of  thp  labours  of  juribtK  from  fi  s.  ion.  Of  all  tlie  liberal  sciences  it 
the  earlit^t  times  to  tne  present,  is  that,  perliap^s,  in  which  the  coni- 
that  certain  definite,  or  at  least  de-  munity  at  laigc  have  the  deepest  and 
finable,  philosophio  truths  lurk  be-  moat  personal  interest,  there  being  no 
ncath  the  variou"?  theorie  s  which  have  member  of  society  who  is  not  almost 
\ieen  advanced  from  time  to  time  in  daily  brought,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  science  of  law,  often  imperfectly  in  contact  with  it.  So  long  as  a  man 
nndentood  by  the  theoriata  them-  remaina  ignorant  on  the  sul^ect,  he 
Hclve^,  fionict  inics  wholly  ovcrlookctl,  accepts  it  as  a  i>ortion  of  the  social  eco- 
hut  nnhu  inir.  nevf  i  theiess,  an  ap-  nomy — generally  obsti  uctive,  though 
proxinuiliuu  f i  um  age  to  age  lo  that  occasionally  convenient  j  and  is  per- 
peHeetion  which  it  ought  to  he  the  fectly  satiBned  if  he  can  now  and  tnen 
objectof  all  seicnco to  attain, altlioUL^h  detect  a  flaw  or  two  in  the  machine 
probably,  a><  influencing  the  allaiiu  of  which  seems  so  eunibrouf!,  so  cxpen- 
men,  it  wdl  be  realised  only  in  the  sive,  and  in  the  main,  so  supertUious. 
Utopia  of  an  ever-reoedin^  future.  As  aoon  aa  he  looks  a  little  doaer. 
Dr.  Heron  does  not  clami  for  hiui-  however,  he  will  scarcely  fail  to  dis- 
self  what  is  not  h'm  due.  "A  great  cover  with  what  exquisite  subtlety, 
p(»tion  of  the  book  ii»  a  compilation and  with  what  profound  wisdom,  that 
mch  are  hie  woida  at  the  outset  machine  haa  heen  conatmeted.  He 
Thia  frank  avowal,  while  it  does  credit  recognises  adaptation,  purpose,  prin- 
to  the  r'n^or'-H  candour,  is  very  far  ciple.  He  traces  its  varied  working 
from  detra<  Un^  trom  the  value  of  his  to  one  motive  power,  and  discovers  at 
boolc  The  opunona  of  no  one  man  the  eame  time  that  he  and  his  objec- 
can,  in  a  science  such  ns  that  of  law.  tions  are  actually  whirled  along  the 
1y»  of  eqtial  account  with  the  collectetl  rails  of  civihzed  life  by  the  very  ma- 
w  1-^1  in  nl  thoi»e  who  have  at  vaiiuus  chine  he  has  been  criticising,  with  a 
iimm  applied  themselves  to  the  study,  smoothness  and  celerity  which  alone 
Judicious  condensation  is  the  ntrooat  had  renderod  him  unconaoioaa  of  the 
that  can  ho  effected— but  to  aoconi-  motion. 

pli.^li  tills  how  nuieh  is  required !  Ex-  A^mrt  from  teehuicalitie.«i,  the  study 

tensive  reading,  sound  judgment,  mi-  of  law,  and  of  the  laws  of  our  own  coun- 

mta  Mcnracj.  It  is  not  eaqr  duly  tfyinparticoIaryOiighttobemadeaa 


Am  iulrtMUiUiou.  Ut  th«  History  of  Jufisprudaice.    By  D.  Caulfeiid  Hefou,  LL.D. 

LtMa  W.FariDcrandfloD,  1860. 
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eH^rnti.il  element  of  lihcrnl  i^^lucation.  vi*!;  tlic  Prinriples  of  JunspiiKlnsro. 

r»nH)lc  arc  aj)t  t<>  repaid  and  value  Tlie  uitroductoiy  chapters  treat  ol  the 

privilcg^es  of  every  kind  in  proportkm  social  scieneea,  ethies  fn  relation  to 

as  they  are  exclusive.   A  man  is  more  jurispradencc,  and  political  economy ; 

likely  to  ]iride  himself  on  being  free  after  which  are  discuitftod  tlio  lini:t% 

when  he  tinds  himself  among  slaves,  defioitioBS,  distinctive  field,  and  divi- 

than  when  every  one  about  him  is,  or  sions  of  the  science,  with  its  bearing 

soeniK  to  he,  aa  free  as  himself.   The  i<n  |«<.litics,  taxation,  and  educutit-n. 

impartiality  and  ]iorrn(ling  spirit  of  In  t lie  Second  Book  the  Political  Thi 

the  law  are  among  tlie  causes  of  its  losophy  of  the  Greeks  is  traced  in  the 

being  so  im]i€rfectly  recognised  as  a  systems  of  Socrates,  riuto,  and  Aris- 

bles.>ing.    lJut  a  littlf  <  xanunntion  totle ;  and  Roman  law  and  j urispni- 

will  show  what  it  rejilly  i>.    .Sur'ii  as  fk-nnc  are  rarrird  forward  from  their 

r>nr  system  of  juri.sprn(i*  iw  I'  is  ~whe-  roinote  sources  to  their  culmination 

tiiur  It  ap])oar  alKsmdly  .simple  or  iu  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  from 

hopelessly  complicated— whether  it  is  whence  they  have  entered  into  the 

viewed  as  a  fortuitous  jumble  of  old  British  ( ode  aa  the  groundwork  of  the 

customs  and  conflicting  statutes,  or  a  Civil  \ji\\v. 

craftily-constructed  net  to  catch  ^ulls  The  histori<*al  method  gives  place 
in— stieh  it  has  been  elaborated  by  in  the  Thifd  Book  to  the  bio^aphi- 
the  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years,  nn-  cal,  which  is  retained,  with  a  few  in- 
crasinirly  (if  sometimes  unconsciously^  t'  lrnptions,  to  tlic  end.  Here  the 
occuined  umn  the  solution  of  tiie  suiytict  is  taken  up  frum  the  revival 
problem — the  greatest  liappiness  of  of  learning  in  Enrtipe,  and  carried 
the  greatest  nund>er.  The  i)erfection  forward  to  the  iK'ginning  of  the  se- 
nt" tlt<'  s^n^teni.  thru,  ought  not  to  ventecnth  ccnturj*,  when  Biicon  ap- 
constitute  an  objection  to  its  exami-  pcju's  upon  the  scone,  and  a  new  era 
nation  :  and  there  is  this  personal  opens  for  this  aa  well  as  for  all  the 
reaacm  for  making  it  a  matter  of  ntudy,  rest  of  the  sciences.  The  Fourth  and 
that  wo  are  most  of  us  liable  to  be  Fifth  P.o(^ks  are  occupie<l  with  notices 
called  upon,  at  some  period  or  other  of  tiie  works  of  the  principal  Jurists 
of  mir  fives,  to  exercise  the  privilege  in  England,  Prance,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
of  choosing  delegates  who  are  to  be  many  during  the  seventeenth  and 
investrrl  with  the  power  of  making  eighteenth  centuries  ;  and  the  Sixth 
or  unmaking  the  hiws  by  which  the  and  concluding  Book  brin;.'*  down  the 
system  is  expamled  or  modified,  and  subject  to  the  present  time,  with  sije- 
have  therefore  the  inducement  of  self-  cial  reference  to  the  labours  and  dia- 
interest  to  make  ourselvr?:,  to  a  cor-  coveries  of  Jeremy  fientbam  and 
tain  extent, acquainted  with  the  l>ear-  Savigny. 

iiii' of  the  measures  which  may  come      Everybody  who  looks  at  a  subject 

to  DC  snbmitted  to  their  consideration  in  a  plnlosophical  aspect  naturally 

upon  the  well  lieiiig  of  the  eommn-  turns  to  Facon,  and  endeavours  to 

ntty.    Not  that  mere  interest^'il  mo-  aj^ccrtaiii  -vvliat  lawii  that  great  philo- 

tivesouglit  to  be  necessary  to  lead  the  eopher  hjis  laid  down  for  his  ^uid- 

mind  to  the  fountains  of  justice.  The  ance  in  that  peculiar  province  of  the 

well  should  be  sought  for  its  own  sake;  great  realm  of  science  lie  is  ex]»loring. 

and  nobody  can  glance  over  the  pages  "The  few  and  fragmentary  works  f)n 

of  the  volume  l)efore  us,  and  trace,  Juri.sprudenee"' Bacon  hiu^  left  behind 

with  the  author,  the  gradual  and  mag>  him  are  quite  enough  to  make  us 

nitieent  development  of  the  body  of  regret  that  we  have  not  more.  They 

jiniK]midenee,  from  the  original  and  are  extremely  well  epitomized  here, 

irti»lated  labours  of  leading  ndnds  iu  though  the  author  owes  much  to  Mr, 

every  country  and  at  erer^  period  of  Lewes'  labours.  Nothing  can  be  more 

tlie  history  of  the  civilized  world,  tnic  than  the  assertion  that  "Lord 

without  feeling  that  thoRo  streams  Bacon  unquestinrsablj' was  the  first  in 

which  tiow  past  the  cottage  door,  ami  modern  times  who  conceived  a  true 

help  to  turn  the  humblest  wheel  in  idea  of  the  science  of  Jnrisprodenoe.** 

the  social  commnnit^  at  the  pr^nt  It  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  indisputable 

day,  have  their  origin  in  sublime  as  that  he  was  "the  discoverer  of  the 

well  as  remote  altitudes,  and  are  fed  inductive  method."   Mr.  MacMahon, 

from'  eternal  sources.  in  his  veiy  leanied  and  able  treatise 

Dr.  Heron's  Fust  Book  is  occupied  upon  Metaphynea,  in  its  leference  ta 
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Rpveal(H^  ReligiotTi,  which  has  jn.<t  ap- 
peared, while  reuiiudiDg  m  of  the  cou- 
trofiiqf  that  f oniierly  ptraikd,  at  to 
wbetber  the  merit  of  ori^nafity  inthe 

PTDPrimcntiil  tnetlhxl  was  not  rather 
to  oe  awarded  to  Uampanella.  suggests 
a     eariier  date  for  the  atscovery. 
He  points  to  Thales,  Aristotle,  Theo- 
]>hr;\.>^tu-,  ujkI      a  lator  pi  Hntl,  Sexttis 
i^mini  icu^i  and  asserts  that  Bacon 
hiintell^  in  bis  critioiitn  en  Aristotle, 
yields  Uie  point  of  priority  to  the 
ancients,  claiminpj  no  furtlier  merit 
than  ihat  of  reviving  theii-  system. 
Indeed,  our  anthor  himself  sneaks  of 
indndive  investigation  as  tne  com- 
mon method  of  "the  Athenian  Veru- 
1am  and  the  British  Plato."    Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  practically,  and 
m  influencing  the  niogress  of  know- 
ledge. Bacon  stanus  at  tlie  head  of 
the  great  school  which  has  achieved 
^e  wonders  of  modem  science. 

**The  juridical  tracts  which  he  has 
leH,  namely,  t lie  propo^gl to  Klnjj  James 
of  a  «li;^t'*t  to  bt*  luarlo  of  the  laws  of 
England,  and  the  proposni  foramenHintr 
the  lawa  of  England,  and  the  Tractatiu 
de  Fantibus  Juris,  are  mainly  con* 
cerne<l  a}x>ut  the  laws  of  procc<1nrc ; — or 
those  laws  which  Benthani  terms  ad- 
jective,  in  ooatiadiatincUiMi  to  the  sob- 
etantire  Uws,  whose  exc<  iit i  n  they  ac- 
complish. In  these  ctriamiy  Bacon 
lavs  down  the  principles  of  codi6cation. 
which,  long  uc:>lectc<l  by  the  technical 
IsLmy&n  of  England,  at  length  were  cuU 
tirated  wHb  minateat  arenracy  by  Ben- 
t^  -  rfi.  and  in  the  present  century  hepm 
to  be  applied  to  our  criminal  law  by  2Sir 
BobertPaeL* 

These  principles  of  codification  na- 
turally begin  to  o[)eratc  at  a  late 
stage  of  h'^rislation  in  a  State.  Al- 
tli««n'^h  it  (jiiite  true,  that  whilst 
a  nation  is  raoidly  proj^ressini;  in 
wealth,  knowledge,  and  civilization, 
it  may  l>e  nearly  tm  possible  to  codify 
the  laws,  K'l  ause,  wiiUe  preparations 
are  making  for  a  di^rcst,  the  natural 
progress  of  legislation  )iaa  outstripped 
the  Icgialators,  it  is  too  much,  per- 
haj..-*,  to  conrliulo,  from  the  slugle 
fact  of  th<'  consolidation  of  tlie  Ko- 
luAU  Law  under  Justinian  buviug 
narked  the  point  where  its  develop- 
ment ceased,  that  when  a  complete 
code  of  laws  is  possible  for  a  nation, 
its  prepress  most  have  been  arrcisted ; 
the  ui£ctioD  fixMn  an  isolated  instance 
is  certainly  not  Baconian ;  for  al- 
Uioagh  the  Code  Napol^n  is  adduced 
vol*  Lvi. — wo.  CCUXXXI. 
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as  another  example  in  proof  of  tho 
proposition,  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Frencb  dvilintion  or 

legal  system  is,  in  point  of  fact  at  a 

stand-still  That,  as  a  general  rule, 
variations  cuiuinue  to  be  necessary,  is 
admitted.  "The  rights  of  the  differ- 
ent dasies  of  soeie^  are  continually 

changing  ;"  and  no  sa<r;icity  can  fore- 
see the  contingencies  for  which  new 
provisioDS  wilTbaTe  te  be  made.  Is 
there  any  thinff  in  a  code  which  pre- 
cludes the  ]>o88iDility  of  modificat i« in  ? 
No  doubt,  its  intci^rity  is  affected  by 
every  change;  and  in  time,  perhaps, 
a  repetition  of  the  process  of  codi- 
fication Tiiight  bo  called  for ;  but, 
meanwhile,  its  benefits  will  not  be 
the  lem  influentially  operative,  and 
the  second  process  would  be  as 
nothing  in  point  of  difficulty  com- 
pared with  the  first.  That  there  is 
some  danger  in  codification  may  be 
admitted.  Definitions  may  define  too 
much.  Errors  may  be  authoritatively 
perpetuated.  Advancement  may  bs 
retarded  The  question  seems  to  be, 
is  the  danger  of  constru*  tin^  a  code 
greater  than  that  of  heaving  it  uncon* 
structcd  <  Perliaps,  indeed,  it  is  not 
an  abstract  Question  at  alL  What 
we  ought  really  to  consider  may  be 
wliether,  at  some  particular  period  in 
the  history  ofiiumc  pai  ticular  nation, 
a  tune  has  arrived  at  wliich  codifica- 
tion may  be  adopted  with  advantage, 
that  is,  whether  the  laws  are  ripe  for 
being  classed  scientifically,  so  that 
the  community  shall  derive  great<;r 
benefit  from  the  digested  but  rigid 
oodp  than  from  the  undigested  but 
elastic  materials.  That  that  time 
must  be  the  era  of  culmination  in 
the  history  of  a  nation  Dr.  Heron 
seems,  aa  lias  V)cen  already  remarked, 
to  take  for  granted.  On  this  jioint 
his  language  is  decided.  "The  codi- 
fication of  law  is  impossible,"  he  says, 
"  until  the  development  of  the  society 
and  the  law  has  been  arrestCiL"  Yet 
Bacon  docs  not  touch  upon  this  difii- 
cultjT,  when  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
nuudm  that — 

»'  If  law«  fieoiimulated  upon  laws  swell 
into  such  V4u>t  volumea,  or  labour  under 
•och  oonftujcn,  that  it  is  eipedient  to 
r(  vist^  thcni  anew  into  a  aouiid  and 
working  body,  a  diuest  of  the  iawi 
ought  to  be  oompiled  in  preference  to 
any  other  work.'* 

On  the  contra r\',  Tie  seems  to  con- 
sider it  as  belonging  more  properly 
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to  periods  of  piograssioii  to  undertake 

the  labour  — 

"It  were  to  be  wislied  that  the  in- 
fltoomloii  of  Iftirs  of  this  Idnd  were 

nndertaken  in  those  times  which  in 
ieiuming  and  the  knowledge  of  thinga 
ezod  wi»  metn  uietoiit*  trhose  sets  and 
works  they  retrace — ^which  fall  out  other- 
wise in  the  work  of  J  ustinian.  J^'or  it  it 
an  unfortunate  thing  when  tlie  works  of 
tiie  andents  are  mutilated^  and  recom- 

!)iled  by  the  judgment  and  choice  of  % 
ess  wise  and  learned  age." 

Leibnitz,  indeed,  proposed  a  task 
of  more  vast  proportions  than  any 
other  -that  of  recastiue  the  whole 
bo<ly  of  the  (.ivil  law.  Ho  proposed 
it  to  himself.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  it  never  was  completed.  Ger- 
many has  not  perfected  it  yet.  But 
Juri^'ts  nwo  n  V!i.«?t  debt  to  the  philo- 
sopher of  Lcipsic  for  his  contributions 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  laws 
of  nations ;  and  he  founded  a  school 
which  has  produced  a  revolution  in 
the  studies  of  Germany  by  combinint? 
the  philosophical  systems  wliich  had 
preyailed  up  to  has  time  into  one 
whole.  His  rules,  too,  are  of  uni- 
versal arlaptation  ;  and  in  his  letter 
to  a  friend — "  De  Naevis  et  Emenda- 
tlone  Jtmspmdentln  BonianaB,"~in 
which  he  states  the  principal  enors 
of  the  Hnman  jurispntdence,  he  pro- 
poses a  ulau  for  briugins  under  one 
taholar  wnn  all  uniTcufsu  rules,  from 
the  combination  of  whieh  all  quttitiaiiu 
could  be  decided. 

It  is  Jeremy  Bentham,  however, 
who  unquestionably,  moro  than  any 
one  else,  has  applied  the  principles  of 
science  to  the  study  of  hmnan  laws, 
and  taught  mankind^  fearlessly  to 
scrutinize  existing  institiitionai  tiadi- 
tionally  venerated  though  built  on  the 
sands  of  shifting  expediency,  with  a 
view  to  their  reconstruction  upon  the 
solid  basis  of  nature  and  truth.  Two 
am|>to  objects,  he  held,  should  be  pro- 
posed in  a  book  of  Jurispnidence : 
first,  to  ascertain  what  the  law  is ; 
secondly,  to  ascertain  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Under  the  latter  head  ue 
trork  would  be  occupied  with  cen- 
sorial jurisprudence  ;  would  treat  of 
the  art  nf  legislation.  Next  in  order 
would  come  those  rules  which,  in  his 
General  View  of  a  Complete  Code  of 
Laws,  he  lays  down  for  the  guidance 
of  legislators  in  applying  themselves 
to  codiflcitioiL  Qt  %hm  ta6  «hrM 


"First — That  portion  of  the  laws 
which  moat  clearly  bears  the  impression 
of  the  will  of  the  legislator  ougiit  to  pre- 
cede thode  portions  in  which  his  will  is 
shown  indirectly.  And  for  that  reason 
the  Penal  Code  ought  to  precede  the 
Civil  Code ;  because  in  the  Penal  Code 
the  legislator  exhibits  himself  to  evegry 
indirldnal— he  permits,  he  oommaads, 
he  prohibits,  he  traces  for  every  one  the 
roles  of  his  conduct.  Secondly — The 
laws  which  most  directly  promote  the 
chief  ends  of  society  ought  to  pre- 
cede those  the  utility  of  which,  how 
great  soever,  is  not  so  clearly  evident. 
Thirdly — The  subjects  which  are  most 
easily  understood  should  precede  those 
of  which  the  conception  is  less  easy :  for 
exam]>le  in  the  Penal  Code,  the  laws 
which  protect  the  person,  as  llie  clearest 
of  all,  ought  topreceile  those  which  pro- 
tect property.  After  these  may  neoei> 
snrily  bo  placed  those  which  roncom  re- 
putation and  those  wliich  rdute  to  the 
legal  condition  of  indiTldmds.  VwMy 
— ^If  in  s|)eaking  of  two  objectiL  the  first 
may  l>c  spoken  of  without  referrmgio  the 
second,  and  on  the  contrary  the  knoW- 
ledge  of  the  second  supposes  a  know- 
ledge of  the  first,  it  is  right  on  this  ac- 
count to  give  prit)rity  to  the  first ;  thus 
in  the  Penal  Code  offences  against  in- 
dividun's  should  Im?  placed  t)efbro  of- 
fences against  tlie  public,  and  offences 
against  we  person  betbre  offences  against 
the  reputAtion.  Fifthly — Those  laws, 
the  organization  of  which  is  completei 
that  Is  to  say  which  possess  every  thing 
necessary  to  trive  them  effect  and  to  put 
them  in  execution,  ought  to  precede 
tiloie  of  which  the  orgnniHtlofi  Isneoes* 
nilly  delhctlTe.'' 

In  following  out  the  strict  system 

wliii  li  lie  bad  Jixcertained  to  In?  the 
true  one,  tlu^  danger  was  plain  of  his 
making  it  impractic^ibly  rigid: 

"Bentham  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
b<'  necessary  to  forbid  the  introduction 
of  all  unwritten  law.  But  the  historical 
examples  of  what  occurred  after  the 
completion  of  the  Codes  of  Justinian 
and  Napoleon  show  that  inevitably  law 
changes  with  the  face  of  society.  Mid 
judges  mnst  decide  on  the  new  cases  as 
thay  arise.** 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  follow  Ikmn 
what  we  find  laid  down  in  this  work 
on  the  authority  of  the  most  compe- 
tent judges,  that  on  iha  one  bud, 
rodification  is  a  labour  which  oughl 
to  ]>e  undertaken  at  some  period  or 
another  of  the  legislative  history  of  a 
oommonweaHfa ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  the  law  is  contimiall^  Mit-grow- 
Big  ilia  time  and  iti  own  |n«viiw»4i- 
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tuuiaoua.  cauamg  the  necessity  of  a  and  creed  in  slicer  self-defence.  Tiie 

^tnodMunetiRmoe  lo  the  nine  pro-  Jiistory  of  the  question  is  gone  into  at 

aa  to  gather  the  intenneiGata  kngth.  At  the  very  outset,  the  case 

Mtmta  into  Uie  graiuuy  of  the  ui-  of  our  country  is  put  {umbIt  aad 

tlonalcode.  strongly: 

Everybody  Knows  Irhat  Sir  Roh^  -lu  the  British  UUnUs  the  ciriUia, 

Pt^cl  8  ideas  were  upon  this  subject ;  tioo  of  the  middle  and  higher  diUMe  of 

and  what  ^wrtion  of  his  ideas  he  was  society  is  unparalleled.    We  have  en- 

enabled  to  carry  out  into  practice,  presentativegovenuuent,  public  liberH-, 

GonfiiMd  as  la. ihe  ileld  on  which  the  wealth,  knowledge,  and  ttaelitiiiott  fiud- 

principle  haa  been  tested,  it  is  sitffi-  communication.   Biit  there  ifc  a 

<a«itly  extensi  ve  to  exhi hit  the  advan-  this  prosperity.  That  we  may 

tagee  of  having  cultivated  it :  and  it  ?!      pauperism  of  England, 

itohe  hOmd  thfti  IW  Viaionarr  in-  ^'''^  aprricnltural  ^asantrr  of  Ireland 

hi3L2«l«h??LJ2!f«^  clothed,  worse  lod|;c.l  worse 

Mwortohofsoifaefor^^^  IM,  than  any  in  Europe.   In  IrelaiS 

of  impror^ment  or  refu.^al  of  adapta-  the  recovery  of  the  legal  debt  of  rent 

fjon. to  vama^  circumstaneea  may  alone  is  resisted  by  viokiuc  Thebtnl;,*. 

cheCK  the  emxrte  of  j  urists  and  states-  gle  for  the  possession  ol  t  he  land  alone, 

men  to  ajatematize  the  remaining  of  sU  property,  causes  bloodshed.  The 

wildemesR,  and  reduce  the  whole  do-  l*^**  ^hen,  which  regulate  the  transfer 

main  to  a  state  of  order  worthy  of  fi»<ltheculUvationof  the  hind,  are  most 

hi  vaatierae  and  importance.  importantftir  otto  stndy  and  teftvid." 

In  the  hiatorical  soHej  of  the  ^0  oii|;ilIal  titles  to  property  ant 
feniires  of  modem  Europe,  esporially  ocrupaiicy  and  lalwur.  Labour  inay 
in  considering  the  determination  ()f  be  expended  upon  things  already  pos- 
the feudal  system  in  France  and  Pnis-  JMMd  by  the  labourer,  or  ui>on  t  hingd 
^  aa  connected  with  the  abolition  oeloiiging  to  another.  But  the  ques- 
of  primogeniture,  pea8ant-proprirtr>r-  ^'"^ii  arises,  if  any  one  has  applied  his 
ship,  and  the  sulxliviHion  of  the  laud,  iabour  to  a  tiling  which  holon^^s  to 
a  topic  is  suggested  which  is  of  para-  another,  with  the  tacit  conseut  of  the 
mount  inters  to  us  in  thia  country,  owner,  and  without  having  been  te- 
We  allude  to  the  que.stion  of  tenant-  munerated  for  his  Ia]>oiir  by  the  own- 
right.  The  subject  is  calculate<l  to  er,  to  whom  ought  the  increased  va- 
engage  the  attention  of  the  jurist,  as  teeofthenroperty  to  belong  /  ''This," 
\mg  the  hteat  development  of  the  says  Dr.  Heron,  "  is  the  Onnre  l^lant 
law  of  property  applied  to  land.  On  Right  Question." 
this  ^ur  ject  Dr.  Ileron  observes :  After  a  detailed  historical  survey  of 

*«  It  U  one  of  the  principal  advantages  JJ»« proj)ert  v,  in  which 
toliegidiiedlWimthestadyorioeiologv,        pnneipal  casea  m  Etigland  and 

that  questions  formerly  termed  political  Ireland  referring  t(»  the  stiliject  arO 

are  brought  within  thedomain  of  philo-  cited, theciuestion of  Landcdimpf-ove 

iofitrieal  inquiry,  and  subjected  to  the  menta  is  discilssed,  as  it  is  regulated 

same  indm  tive  processes     which  such  by  the  Ehgllsh  law,  subject  tO  bUcU 

TOU  results  hare  been  obtained  in  the  exceptions  as  liave  been  grafted  upoil 

physical  sciencea  it  by  enlightened  judges,  and  by  the 

Here  Dr.  fieron  has  entered  upon  customs  which  naturally  arise.  The 

aqneation  which  haa  unfortunately  pivil  Law  relating  td  tm  aaoM  mib- 

a»«umed  in  this  country  a  political  j^ct  bas  fonued  the  poundwork  o^ 

I»ect,  and  thereby  be<"oine  a  difhcult  t^e  law  of  Scotland  ni  refereiioe  to 

one  for  a  jurist  to  deal  with,  without  Tenants'  Ihiprovementa.   The  euuit- 

iBeBrfmg  the  atapdon  of  being  ac-  able  rules  ou  ^hich  ^it  ia  haaeo,  Sr« 

toated  by  other  motives  than  a  mere  Heron  appliea  practically: — 
sens^»  of  justice.     Without  pledging      '-If  the  tenant  farmers,"  he  ssys, 

ourselves  to  the  author  sprinciples,  we  "  holding  by  leases  in  the  United  King' 
feelbOmidto  say  that  he  has  dealt  with  suffered  by  the  great  fkUnfe 

the  subject  in  a  fair  and  philosophical  of  the  potato  in  I84fi-I847.  were  It'ying 

♦kef  « o^^.  ^n.,.A,r  under  the  Civil  Law.  thev  -mmnXA  k^.^ 


i  r  Ti*^TTT  1  -  *  *  court  of  justice.  This  principle  v» 
unembairassed  by  the  eternal  «mertf.  course  appUes  only  to  the  yeaHeflffl5ii«. 
)>mj>ee  which  so  often,  under  such  cu--  and  has  no  reference  te  mtnie  tOBItiMl 
cumstanc^dri ves  one  back  upon  party  or  future  teoaocies. " 

7* 
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A  ^nce  at  the  law  of  h'en  brings 
out  oTio  (»f  tlif  few  f?iicrc:f^?'ti<'ii>*  ^vliich 
the  autiior  has  allowed  hiiuiyelf  to 
liuardinthecoaneof  his  work.  It 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to 
have  p;iKH«'d  over  the  subject  without 
an  exprcssiou  of  opinion.  "Oonve- 
nienee  of  oommeree  and  natural  jus- 
tice"— the  woi  (I^  aro  Lord  ManiBfieid*8 
— "are  on  the  side  of  liens.'* 

•*I  would,  therefore,  propose,"  says 
Dr.  Heron,  ' '  that  the  doctrine  of  lien 
ought  to  be  extended  to  the  case  of  a 

tl'^;^^t  improvinf::  hi*?  land  ;  and  that  he 
ought  to  b«  permitted  to  retain  the  land 
■0  iraptof«d,untilhebeeitberi«imbiirted 
in  money,  or  by  pooeption  of  the  profits 
of  the  land. 

**A  lien,  to  distlnirnished  from  a 
pledp: ,  cm  u'  norallyljc  retained  only  na 
a  security  fur  tiie  debt  duet  and,  with  a 
▼ery  few  exceptions,  cannot  be  sold  or 
relinquished  for  a  moment  without  a 
waiver  of  the  right  possessed.  It  is 
necessary  to  allude  to  this  principle  in 
reference  to  the  present  question.  The 
tenant  may  be  anxiotis  to  remove,  and 
employ  his  labour  and  capital  elsewhere. 
I  do  not  see  any  vahd  objection  to  his 
being  permitted  tc>  soil  or  deal  with  it 
like  any  other  species  of  property." 

Durinir  the  progre,«is  of  civilization 
different  classes  are  successively  eman- 
cipated, and  legal  protection  is  given 
to  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  In 
all  nations  this  ha.<?  been  the  case — 
in  our  own  amongst  the  number. 
Iluouffhont  Europe,  until  the  Ghria- 
tian  religion  abolished  slavery,  the 
masses  of  the  population  were  steeped 
in  wretchedness,  "worse  even  than 
that  of  tibe  South  and  West  of  Irdand 
at  the  present  day"— yet  even  in  this 
stato  the  inherent  tenoency  to  freedom 
is  developed. 

** The  master  found  it  impossible  to 
deprive  bis  slave  of  the  whole  Ihiits  of 

his  toil.  IIo  vpt  rrtpd  a  portion,  which 
finally  became  legally  bis  own,  under 
the  name  of  psetrfitrm  in  the  dvil  law. 
In  the  next  -t.itro  rlir  slave  becomes  a 
serf,  a  villein  labouring  his  lord's  de- 
mesne, giving  him  the  greater  portion 
of  his  labour,  and  li8})le  to  the  uncertain 
feudal  6ervi<»s.  The  cultivators  next 
cease  to  be  udaarpti  gleb*t ;  but  the  feu- 
dal services  still  continue  imcertain. 
Finally,  a  fixed  money  rent  is  adopted. 
However,  tlie  tenant-cultivator  is  not 
yet  oooildetelj  free ;  for  the  fruits  of  his 
In botir  expended  on  the  land  are  not  yet 
complcteiy  his  own.  But  the  ri^dit  of 
lalKKur  to  confer  property  in  all  other 
diei  being  aduiovledi^,  why  should  at 


bo  denied  only  in  the  cafc  of  the  tenant 
of  land  ?  it  may  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  in  the  abaence  of  pontiMl  or  toefail 
reaMons  to  the  contrary,  this  extension 
of  the  great  principle  of  rnoPERTT,  one 
of  the  original  bases  of  society  and  civi- 
lization,  will  speedily  be  adopted. 
Throughout  all  free  countries  per«)ns 
are  now  permitted,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  devote  themselves  to  whatever  pur- 
suits in  life  the  y  please,  and  to  enjoy  in 
the  fhllcst  manner  the  fruits  of  industry. 
Property  ia  by  degrees  being  eroanci- 
pated  from  every  poUtical  element.  The 
property  of  roan  in  men  has  been  abol- 
ished by  those  states  the  farthest  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  Monopolies  of 
all  kinds  are  disappearing.  The  freedom 
of  oommeree,  ana  the  medom  of  labour 
are  at  ln-t  n  cognised  in  most  instances. 
It  remains  tor  society  to  emancipate  the 
labour  of  the  cultivators  now  personally 
free,  and  by  simply  vestincr  in  them  the 
property  in  the  result  of  their  labours, 
to  permit  their  willing  industry  to  be 
expended  on  tli  ■  I  n  id.  Beliold  the  man 
who  rents  his  acres  without  security  for 
the  fruits  of  his  industry.  His  cabin  is 
only  half  thatched ;  his  fields  are  slo- 
venly; whatever  money  lie  lias  is  hid; 
it  is  not  freely  expended  on  the  i^oil,  for 
there  is  no  certainty  that  he  can  reap 
the  fruits  of  it.  He  is  clothed  in  rags ; 
he  dare  not  even  appear  prosperous,  lest 
the  rent  be  raised.  On  the  other  hand, 
behold  the  peasant  v  )•!»  ha.«  the  con- 
6cioutene?^5  of  security  iirottcteil  by  the 
law.  Tills  indefatigable  worker  waters 
the  earth  with  tlie  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  obtains  by  labour  the  pacific  con- 
queat  of  the  soiL  He  takea  from  the 
hours  of  the  day  all  that  human  strength 
can  give  to  uidustry ;  and  the  kindly 
earth  repays  hia  labour  with  intereat. 
Civilized  society  would  gain  much,  if 
those  peasants  who  now  tiave  tbeir  la- 
bour only  partially  free,  were  enriched 
by  that  consciousness  of  pn  perty  which 
security  for  its  fruits  would  give  them. 
Thus  arriving  into  the  ranlcs  of  property, 
they  would  be  in  all  things  more  worthy 
citizens  of  n  free  commumty.  Soldiers 
of  agriculture,  let  them  become  the  best 
guardians  of  public  order.  In  England, 
the  moaf  ndvunced  nation  in  the  worM. 
there  ou^^lit  to  be  the  best  institution  a 
for  all.  A  wealthy  landed  aristocracy, 
a  learned,  laborious,  and  a  commercial 
middle  class,  ought  to  be  combiue4  with 
an  independent  and  prosperoua  pea- 
santry, such  as  are  found  amongst  the 
vine-dr^sers  of  Vevay,  and  the  hardy 
mouutaineeia  of  FHbonrg  and  Bame."* 

The  head  of  taxation  leads  to  n  dis- 
coinon  which  bears  upon  the  present 
day.  We  are  not  quite  prenyred  to 
go  the  length  of  the  anthor  in  aiaert- 
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iag  ihat  tutas  on  artusUs  which  are 

useful  are  necessarily  indefensible. 
He  calls  the  tax  upon  soap  a  tax  upon 
cleanliness.  But  is  tea  or  suear  less 
essential  to  the  health  and  well-being 

of  the  community  than  soapl  What 
could  be  substituted  for  these  articleis, 
on  wliich  the  eoiiil'ort  mid  subtcnaucc 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  so 
much  depend  ?  No  doubt,  in  strict- 
nesii,  a  tax  upon  snap  is  a  tax  upon 
cleanliness;  but,  a^isuming  that  taxes 
miLst  be  imposed,  the  inference  that 
it  is  therefore  batliswhat  we  licsitate 
to  acquicsre  in.  And  henco  wo  must 
refuse  to  admit  the  jiLstit-e  of  t)ic  term 
"  barbarous,"  as  applied  to  the  legis- 
lation to  which  tiie  following  pasBnge 
alludes:— 

•*  A  considerable  portion  of  the  public 
general  taxation  is  raised  in  many  coun- 
tries 1)j  taxes  upon  the  inatmmenta  for 

the  communication  of  knowledge.  Thus 
paper  is  taxed.  The  tax  on  paper  is 
rodefenf ibie.  It  it  now  admitted  by 
all  reajionable  men,  that  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community  ought  to  be 
educated.  And,  accordingly,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  is  increa-^inp:  every 
day  among  the  nations  furthest  ad- 
vanced in  driUzation  —  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  Prussia,  Bel- 
gium. It  wa<»  once  the  fashion  to  (liscii«8 
whether  Educittion  ou;;lil  to  he  uxiended 
to  the  People — wlietlicr  the  poor  had 
capacity  to  be  safe  elemeati  ia  instittt« 
tions. 

*'  *  OiM*  we  thiHigbt  tiksl  edueation 

Wa^  a  luxury  for  tlic  few  ; 
That  to  give  it  to  tlie  many. 

Was  to  give  it  scope  undue  : 
Tliat  'twas  foolish  to  iir;ag'nd 

It  cuulil  b«  as  free  as  air- 
Common  as  tlio  glorious  sanahliM 

To  the  child  of  want  and  oaie : 
TYrnt  the  poor  man,  educated, 

Quarrel!(?<l  with  hi  -  I'  ll  mun  ; 
Okl  opinionj,  r»£3  and  tatters. 

Get  Ton  gone  f— get  you  gone  1* 

-»>Mackat. 

"  Happily  for  the  progn'?*)  nf  man- 
kind, aud  the  peace  of  the  day  8  wherein 
WB  lire,  such  sentlniente  have  almost 
vanished  in  these  countries.  The  Uni- 
Torsities  of  England  and  Ireland  have 
been  gorgeously  endowed,  and  the  odd* 

die  classes  of  sci^ictv  prinripnily  nnjoy 

their  benefits.  The  magiiiticeut  educa- 
tiomd  cteitiee  in  Kngiand  ennoble  the 

cuuntry  aud  char.ictcr  of  Englishmen. 
We  may  reeJuMi  these  amongst  the  pub- 
lic endowmente  for  education,  although 
II  .i;  V .  if  not  most  of  thcni,  are  of  pri- 
vaU)  fuundation.  They  arose  from  for> 
tunes  acquired  in  trade  and  beoueathed 
by  priTato  ottiim  with  that  aetiio  to 


do  good,  that  noble  liberality  and  zeal 
for  knowledge,  which  form  some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  best  features  in  the 
Ettglieh  character.  Of  late  yeju^  vast 
sums  are  anntmlly  voted  by  the  I\nt;lish 
parliament  for  the  purposes  of  Natiunul 
Education.  At  the  same  time  the  traces 
of  form' T  barbarism  in  matters  of  leg^in- 
latiou  remain.  There  are  still  heavy 
taxes  upon  the inatromente  which  circu- 
late knowledge  amongst  the  people.  ir<  >  w 
absurd  it  is  that  the  supreme  Ic^lative 
oounell  of  a  fVee  and  emfghtened  nation 
should  at  the  same  time  vote  mooej  for 
education — and  tax  iKiper  !'* 

We  find  Dr.  Heron  laying  down  the 
proposition  that  taxes  on  justice  arc 
unjiLstandiiidefcnsibleupon  thesoiuitl 
principle  of  juridical  science.  Aa  an 
ab.stract  proposition  this  may  bctnie, 
thoinih  it  "Would  need  a  BeTitfi;\m's 
|)ariidise  lo  have  the  priiieipie  curried 
into  full  effect  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  aa  man  and  society  are 
constituted,  «ome  little  impediment  in 
the  wa^r  of  liti^^'ation  by  no  means 
BO  manifestly  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  or  to  the  individuals 
of  whom  it  is  composed,  as  it  is 
soiuetimeti  a^umed  to  be.  As  it  is, 
people  are  ready  enough  to  plunge 
into  litigation  in  Hpite  of  all  the  draw- 
back.s.  W hat  frivolous  and  vexatious 
actions  would  there  be  if  thev  could 
be  proeecttted  without  the  oiscour- 
agenu  nt  of  the  official  fee  and  of  the 
lawyers  honorarium!  It  ia  quite 
true  tiiat 

•*The  duty  of  protecting  property  by 
means  of  just  laws,  promptly,  unifbnnly, 
and  iinpnrtially  administei^,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  interesting  of 
obtli^tions  on  the  part  of  goTemnient. 
Mr.  Hume  looked  upon  the  whole  appa- 
ratus of  goverment  as  having  ultimately 
no  other  object  bnt  the  dietribntion  of 
justice.  Lord  Brougham  has  graphi- 
cally expressed  the  same  idea,  when  he 
■aid,  that  the  end  of  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia of  kin^^,  lords,  conimons,  army, 
and  navy,  was  to  place  twelve  honest 
men  in  a  jury-box." 

Buttiiough  thismay  beboth  graphic 
and  trae,  itls  not  lees  true  that  society 
would  be  all  the  better  if  honest  men 
could  live  without  linving  to  enter  a 
jury-box  at  alL  A  jury  l)ox  pre-suu- 
poeee  iigostioe  and  contention.  It 
Ignores  explanation,  arbitration,  ad- 
justment, couipromise.  It  isneressai-y, 
no  doubt;  but  it  is  a  neceg^ary  eviL 
A  lawyer  like  Lord  Brougham  may 
G<»iatitute  it  the  beau-idtal  of  m 
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dreams — the  Dhilosopher  and  the  conajdci^d  individually  responsible. 

Christian  will  (nass  it  with  the  bride-  He  is  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the 

well, the  trcad-niill,  and  the  halter,  in  thouf^lits  of  otliers.    He  has  brnught 

kind,  though  not  in  degree.    Let  us  the  ul».stnise  theories  and  complicated 

Lave  hupest  meu  in  our  jury-boxes,  arguments  of  a  whole  tribe  of  dry 

by  all  means,  so  long    W9  likust  make  jurists  within  easy  reach  of  the  gene- 

use  of  them;  but  let  us  not  forget  ral  student,  and  deserves  our  gratitude 

that,  if  all  men  wen;  honest,  the  jur>'-  accordingly.    He  has  done  so,  from 

box  would  be  what  the  oubliettes  of  the  conviction  that  it  is  of  importance 

the  middle  ages  are  now— objects  of  that  it  should  be  done.   A  man  of 

mingled  curiosity  and  horror  ;  and  science  himself,  he  knows  its  u.se, 

the  {laraphemalia  of  king,  lords,  and  which  is  "to  teach  clever  men  to  do 

commons,  if  not  dispensed  with  alto-  rapidly  what  ages  could  with  difticidty 

gether,  would  have  other  objects  of  accomplish  by  the  iiiTolmitary  action 

existence  than  the  deiK)siting  of  a  of  mankind."  And  he  has  accomplished 

dozen  conscientious  iudividuMB  in  a  a  work  which  has  brought  wituin  the 

wooden  receptacle.  domain  of  science,  and  thus  rendered 

It  will  not  do  to  baye  it  aapnoeed  aabiervient  to  thetuesof  man.  a  niaaa 

that  we  could  nmke  light  or  Dr.  of  learning  lying  comparatively  inac- 

Heron's labours,  even  when  they  draw  cessible  and  useless,  Viecause  <lisr>er8ed 

forth  commentaries  and  criticisms  through  the  body  of  iuriBpru4ential 

such  M  the  foregoing.  Indeed,  for  literature  ftom  the  eanieat  pcnriod  of 

the  opinions  expressed  here  and  else-  the  history  of  civiliaad  man  to  the 

where  in  the  volume  he  cannot  be  preient  day. 


THK  HAPPY  VAU«Y. 

I. 

A  SLOPING  path  In'tween  th'  autumnal  woods, 
Where  the  piueti  Ureath'd  an  echo  of  far  floods, 
Lad  to  a  bank  from  whieh  the  ripe  forn  ahook 
Its  speckled  plumage  o'er  the  winding  brook. 
I  sate  and  listened  m  a  sunny  nook, 
While  at  my  feet  the  dead-ripe  apple  fell. 
LiftiiD^nune  ey»  from  off  an  olden  book 
Xq  Wi^it  each  cadence  of  the  clear  sheep-bell, 
an>pp*d  v[L  lilla  of  mu»c  down  the  sombre  4e|l 

n. 

Around  me  fell  th'  unutterable  rest 
Of  sunset,  as  beside  tlie  monarcli's  bed 
Soft  ev'ning  wept,  and  on  her  own  pure  breas^ 
PillowM  "mid  rosy  light  his  dying  head. 
A  solitary  blackbird,  while  day  fled, 
Sounded  his  golden  whistle  from  the  thoni, 
Her  ^hin  white  arms  the  ghost-like  uiat  outspread, 
Xb»  npt-brown  partridge  wbuR^d  along  the  eoni. 
While  peep'd  aboire  the  trees  the  ywag  moon's  iriy  km. 

III. 

I  sate  and  Hsf  ned ;  for  each  mystic  scene 

Of  earthlv  rest  I  ne'er  had  dreamt  before. 
And  much  I  marvell'd  if  what  here  ha<l  been, 
Should  lure  us  back,  when  on  the  far-ofi'  shore. 
If  led  by  angels  from  the  pearly  door. 
We  should  luight  upon  this  earth  made  new. 
The  same,  ananot  the  same  we  lov'd  of  yors^ 
Stamp'd  with  the  signet  of  its  God  anew, 
Wheu  mortal  sin  and  grief  had  past  for  aye  from  view. 
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IV. 

In  some  such  nook  I  pnij'd  my  home  might  be, 
With  all  I  ever  loir'd  in  olden  time ; 

Dwelling  in  love,  a  smless  company, 
Among  such  scenes  to  build  a  nobler  rhyme, 
To  tune  the  vicwleds  wires  to  strains  sublime ! 
0 1  Ueaaed  rest,  to  eeaae  not  day  or  ni^ht, 
That  wondrous  aong,  while  th'  everlaatiiu;  chima 
Pealing  across  each  vale  and  gleamy  heignt, 
froclaima  th'  Sternal  Sabbath  of  the  realms  of  light 

V. 

TlwR^  then,  perotoioe.  aome  fiMe  I  onoe  did  Iqto 

Aiid  lose  amid  the  restleaanaas  of  earth, 
WiUi  the  soft  pleading  glances  of  a  dove. 
May  whisper  of  the  angels'  sinless  mirth, 
UttKild  tiie  dnaa  of  fma  human  birth, 
Its  wayward  longings,  passionate  regrets. 
Impatient  suatchings  at  imagin'd  worth — 
And  the  vast  heap  of  Heaven's  forcotten  debta — 
€k»d !  may  va  saei  wlwra  no  tear  Ms,  joy  never  aeta 

▼I. 

It  will  not  matter  then  who  lov*d  in  vain, 

Who  for  the  wrong  love  cast  away  the  true  ; 
How  each  man  wrought  his  robe  of  scorching  paiu 
Seeking  the  phantom  bliss  he  never  knew — 
It  will  not  matter— if  among  the  few 
We  and  our  own  sit  by  the  cr^'stal  Htream, 
And  watc'h  our  fitful  Life  rise  to  our  view. 
Peopled  with  idol-shapes,  a  ghastly  dream, 
WhenTruth's  eternal  mountains  grandly  round  na  gleam. 

TII, 

Who  has  not  marked  upon  some  carewoni  fiue 
The  meui'ry  of  a  better  earlier  day, 
Something  divine  which  sin  might  not  efface, 
A  ^hred  of  beauty  which  would  not  decay  t 
Who  has  not  long'd  to  win  such  soul  to  pray. 
To  charm  across  those  features  stem  and  wild, 
( Where,  like  the  lightning  stormv  passions  play, ) 
The  touching  love-look  of  the  little  child, 
£ie  home  had loat  ita  lights  or  guilt-the  aoul  defil'dt 

VTIl. 

O  hast  thou  pac'd  within  some  ruin'd  fane, 
Where  at  thy  feet  the  saintly  dead  have  slept, 
And  the  ni^t-wind  awoke  such  touching  pais, 

Aa  if  an  an'.'cl  in  the  moonlight  wept — 
Whilr  th<!  true  ivy  round  the  cloister  crept. 
Ling  l  ing  tu  prove  that  Nature  still  lov'd  on, 
And  o  er  their  grave  a  green  memorial  kepi 
Of  those  her  scholars  who,  long  dead  and  gone. 
Taught  Art  the  smile  of  Truth,  and  breath'd  life  into  atona 

IX. 

L  too,  feel  some  such  yearning  wish  to  cry 

Toearai  in  all  her  min*d  loveuneaa : 

The  Iiwd  forgives  thy  sin,  thou  shalt  not  die~ 

Hope  on  amid  thy  shame  and  dreariness — 
Clasp  His  dear  feet  in  thy  strong  love's  caress — 
Eo  will  not  shrink  firom  thy  pollnted  tondir— 
Weep  o'er  their  toil'Stains,  wipe  them  with  each  taw ; 
Soon  o'er  thy  brow  a  glorious  Hope  shall  flush, 
"  Forgiven  many  sins,  because  she  loved  much."    Alan  Bhod&ick. 
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Found  at  Sea, 


[July, 


FOUXD 

Srobtlt  after  the  lonof  the  steamer, 

ArgOB,  on  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  it  be- 
came my  fhity  to  cross  the  chamiel 
which  divides  the  island  of  Kathiin 
from  the  coast  of  Antrim. 

The  stonn,  which  had  previously 
detained  me,  had  srarcoly  subsided; 
the  waves  still  rolled  heavily  in  upon 
the  wOd  iron  shore,  and  the  broken 
waters  sfcOl  leaped  and  flashed  along 
the  mnny  ]»pn]nn^  rifl'^wnys.  Had  it 
been  podsible,  I  would  gladly  have 
defined  my  return  to  the  island; 
but  there  was  no  alternative,  urgent 
ren»ons  compelled  me,  at  least  to  at- 
tempt  the  passage. 

The  spot  I  s^eted  from  which  to 
sail,  was  then,  and  Is  probably  still, 
a  remoto  fishing  place,  RTirronnded 
with  rugged  cliffs,  and  protected  from 
the  full  strokes  of  the  Northern  ocean 
by  some  scattered  islets  and  rocks, 
perpetually  streaming  with  white 
foam. 

Anxious  to  avail  myself  of  a  tem- 
]  X  u-ary  cahn,  I  pressed  a  strange>look- 

iiiir  fishemian  to  initlertake  the  roj/- 
aje.  At  my  suggestion,  he  engat^d 
a  boy  to  assist  in  managing  the  sails, 
and,  as  the  evening  be<'a]i  to  dose, 
we  stepped  the  mast  and  bore  out  to 
sea.  At  first  there  was  cousiderable 
risk  aiuong.st  the  broken  waves  and 
ctuients  rushing  through  and  over 
the  rocks  surroundiTig  the  port;  but, 
presently  the  ii]K'n  sea  lay  before  us, 
and  thi-  full  .steatly  tsweli  of  tlie  can- 
vas  held  fair  and  straight  for  the 
opposite  bay  of  the  island,  Xever- 
theless,  the  sea  eontiniied  labrmring 
under  uh  with  deep  convulsive  wavcb, 
even  to  my  fxperieticfd  effes^  strangely 
abnipt  and  dark.  considt.TiTiu'  the 
liglir  ^till  iTi  tl;t'  skies,  ;iud  the  com- 
pamtive  iiainpullity  of  the  wiud-  .4^4 
the  boat  flew  on  into  the  full  current 
of  the  ebb  ti(h'.  coming  down  the 
channel,  this  agitation  became  more 
singular  and  alarming,  and  I  bej^an 
to  consider  myself  justified  in  desist- 
ing from  the  attempt,  when  each 
sluggish  and  almost  perpendicidar 
mass  of  water  threatened  to  break 
upon  us  and  orerwhelm  the  boat. 
-  But  a  iew  miuutcB^  and  my  inten- 


.lasA. 

tions  and  plans  received  a  startling 

interruption. 

I  turned  to  consult  the  fisherman 
as  to  the  weatlier,  and  our  safest 
course.  To  my  surprise,  lie  had  re- 
moved from  the  place  he  first  oecu- 
pieil  on  tlie  aft^thwart,  and  was 
standing  beside  the  mast  to  the  lee- 
ward. I  celled  him  twice,  aa  hwdly 
:is  I  was  able,  but  he  did  not  answer. 
He  seemed  to  have  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
a  distant  island,  seldom  seen  from  the 
Irish  coast,  but  which  our  position 
had  made  visible.  The  man  seemed 
fascinated  as  by  a  !«]»ell.  When  the 
boat  mounted  or  sank  with  the  wave, 
he  strained  and  struggled  to  keep  the 
ishmd  in  sight,  andfollowed  it  till 
th«'  l  i  t  ]>os8ible  instant. 

Suddenly,  the  morose  look  of  the 
man  when  first  we  met  upon  theshore, 
and  the  rerkk'jssne.ss  of  his  manner 
when  speaking  of  the  probable  risk 
of  the  voyage,  ocxrurrea  to  me.  lie 
must  be  msane.  The  peril  of  our 
situation  had  called  forth  a  paroxysm 
of  liis  malady.  In  Kuch  a  craft,  ami 
phice,  I  was  at  his  merry.  I  rouhl 
not  doubt  that  any  attempt  to  con- 
trol him  by  force  would  inevitably 
overset  the  boat.  It  orcurred  to  me, 
however,  that  he  might  be  snnthed  by 
kind  words.  So  I  cried  out,  "Oh, 
never  mind  Ghea,  like  a  good  fellow. 
I'll  tak<'  VdU  there  to-morrow,  if  you'll 
be  fjuiet  till  \ve  get  ashore," 

If  you  have  ever  been  confronted 
by  a  madman,.yon  may  perhaps  foncy 
—  what  T  never  can  remember  without 
horror  -th>'  fearful  sight  of  that 
wretch,  us  he  turned  upon  me.  His 
bloodshot  eyes  glared  with  savage 
rage.  His  grey  shaggy  hair  straggling 
over  hi.s  convulsed  features,  and  his 
bauds  tossed  in  horrible  despair,  as 
lie  cried— **I  ken  ita* ;  I  ken  it  a*. 
Strange  man !  ye  came  to  drag  me  to 
the  doom,  for  yon  bloody  work.  But 
I'll  never  fa'  intA>  the  hands  o'  man's 
justice,  ril  dee  noo^  and  ye  shall 
sink  alaug  wi*  me.  Dee  a*,  a*  ta- 
gither." 

Another  instant  and  he  would  have 
fidfilled  his  threat  Leaping  upon  the 
gunwale  be  seised  the  mai^asd  witli 
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f\!?KTfn\  cries  endeavoTTrcl  to  cn]i3izo 
t\\e  boat.    It  was  an  awlul  iiiuiiit'iit ; 
\iajiguig  over  t  iie  dark  hollows  of  the 
ta,  or  horribly  tottering  upon  the 
verge  of  the  white  hissing  wave.  I  re- 
commended myBclf  to  (rOi],  and  1x3- 
Ueved  I  should  never  i  ii>e  u  iivmg  man 
fnm  out  tbe  depth  of  tho  enonnoiiB 
■wave  just  pa-st. 

The  iniwlman  repeated  his  wild  ef- 
iurt«;  our  fate  wat*  certiun.  When — 
•nddenlj  there  occurred  one  of  those 
events  whidi,  howoTer  tma^scarcely 
credible. 

Right  before  the  Ixmt,  about  huU- 
way  down  the  side  of  the  approaching 
wave,  there  appeareil  tlie  face  aim 
shoiUdeni,  a^s  far  the  Vkksoiu,  of  a 
beautiful  womau:  one  aim  clasped 
tenm  her  breast  bore  the  form  and 
drapery  of  an  infant,  tlie  other  vrvi^ 
Btretehed  forth  white  and  iM^mtifui, 
as  if  to  guard  the  iui'aut  Irum  danger; 
while  her  large  husdd  eyes  seemed 
pleading'  with  whatever  form  of  pt  ril 
was  almt  to  <h'Htrov  them.  Her  long 
yellow  iiair  lay  half  lloating,  half 
milled  with  the  crest  of  tlie  wave, 
andher  white  garments  partly  ehmg 
closely  to  her  person,  partly  drifted 
behind.  The  poor  fisher  boy,  wlio 
had  eat  ternfied  during  the  struggles 
of  the  lunatic,  now  cast  liiniself  head- 
long into  the  bottom  uf  the  lK>at, 
pnmng  Mid  tremUiiig.  Ajy  for  my- 
self I  abo  felt  utterly  unable  to  >^|H;ak 
or  act  UTiiliT  the  stran^^'C  and  niuMen 
sho.'k,  and  immediately  when  the  Uin;i- 
tie  S.I  w  t  he  ol^ect,  he  became  like  a  man 
ptralyzed,  his  face  assumed  a  look  of 
utmr»st  terrttr,  and  ela^iiiii^'  his  hamis 
with  eyes  wil  lly  tixed,  he  eried,  "O 
my  leddy  1  my  ieddy !  forgic  me,  for 
His  saket.  It  was  na  me— I  was  led 
int"it,  forgieme,  forgie  me,  my  leddy." 

While  he  spoke  the  form  ilisaj)- 
peared  under  water,  and  the  black 
mrging  wave  roshed  past. 

Either  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  or 
dea-ily  iMiri>'»se  aj^'uinst  liis  lite,  im- 
peiied  the  wretched  man,  but  in  a 
moment  he  was  in  the  deep  sea, 
aesroely  struggling,  appaiently  un- 
OlNlscioiui  of  h'lH  danger. 

To  drop  the  sail,  seize  the  boatdiook, 
aiidlug>him  above  water,  was  the 
work  m  a  second  ;  presently  we  had 
him  replace<l  in  the  bottom  of  the 
CTrtft,  with  the  pre(!aution  of  strong 
lashing  to  the  thwarts,  lest  another 
icameiwe  c£  bis  Tiolenoeshould  renew 
onrpinL 


at  Sea,  htb 

We  found  little  difhcultyin  makiujg 
our  return  to  the  port  with  unr 
souer.  I  lost  nu  time  in  commumcat- 
ing  with  a  magistrate,  taking  care  to 
L'ive  my  .suspicion  that  tlie  body  we 
liad  seen  was  soiiiehmv  eonnected 
with  some  crime,  of  which  I  believed 
the  prisoner  either  guilty  or  cognisant, 
lie  perfectly  agreed  with  my  view  of 
the  case.  And  after  much  tHTsuasion, 
and  mau^'  oti'ers  of  revvaru,  tlie  wild 
eui^erstitioos  fishermen  were  induced 
to  begin  a  search  fir  the  corpse. 

Strongly  they  protested  against  the 
very  iilea  <»f  renumeration,  the  only 
reason  they  would  admit,  being  "that 
naebinly  could  fish  the  banks  while  a 
cori*He  was  Hoating  about  them  ;  and 
that  the  sea  would  na,  and  could  na, 
settle  till  it  was  delivered  of  its  bur- 
den." 

The  search  wa.s  full  of  verj'  inter- 
esting and,  to  me,  ijatheiic  incidents. 
The  wives  and  children  of  tlie  great 
bronzed  men  accompanied  them  to  the 
boats,  and  the  old  women,  standing 
out  upon  the  projecting  rocks,  d»;li- 
v(  red  cautions  and  pravcrs  to  the 
fishermen  a.s  they  passed.  Now,  it 
was  thrir  fervent  denire  "  that  she 
should  hnd  her  n  st,  God  pity  her  I" 
Now,  a  shnli  voice  woul(l  remind  a 
passing  boatman,  "  A1I(  k  !  d'ye  hear ! 
Dinna  take  her  in  the  boat,  its  no 
canny  to  carrv  aboard  them  frae 
whom  the  Lord  has  t^i'en  awa'  life!" 

And  out  upon  the  blue  Atlantic,  as 
the  boats  flew  past  each  other,  tack- 
ing to  and  fio,  it  was  strange  to  find 
that  the  usual  cheer  and  good-natured 
je.st  were  silent  and  forgotten,  and  to 
observe  tlie  gloomy,  sorrowful  looks 
C'f  the  men  as  they  gazed  ilown  into 
the  sea  and  conversed  in  whispers 
about  the  dead  body,  Which  tb^  pre- 
sumed was  near. 

At  hist  a  signal  announced  the  re- 
covery of  the  corme,  and  the  boats 
gatherin<i  from  all  quarters  proceeded 
to  arr.iJiuc  for  its  conveyance  to  the 
sliore.  The  body  of  the  infant  which 
I  had  seen  was  not  recovered,  having 
probably  been  torn  from  the  mother's 
arms  m  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night. 

True  to  their  traditions,  the  fisher- 
men would  usA  receive  the  l»ody  into 
one  of  tiieir  boats,  but  wnipping  a  sail 
carefully  around  it,  drew  it  after  the 
Icadi ng  boat  tO  sbore.  The  others  fol- 
lowed in  procession,  with  their  dark 
sailA  over  the  mclaudioiy  sea,  muiung 
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one  of  the  ptrang^at  fimcrfilfl  I  ever  tainly  hers,  had  drifted  ou  shore, 

looked  upon,  and  been  buried  some  fourteen  miles 

By-ana-by  a  mass  of  yellow  hair  further  to  tho  weat  The  fisherman 
escaped  from  the  sail  and  trailed  far  who  had  so  nearly  destroyed  me 
out  upon  the  waves.  The  sight:  of  it  maintaiiicil,  after  hia  arrest,  a  gloomy 
affected  the  rough,  strong  men,  pne  and  obstinate  silence;  nothing  could 
and  all,  most  (iecply.  From  every  indiK  o  him  to  give  the  least  ex- 
eye  the  tears  flowed  big  and  fast,  and  plaiiation  of  his  conduct,  or  of  the 
wliile  some  hardy  fellow  swept  them  words  he  had  used.  When,  for 
off  with  his  gfeat  \aciwn  hand,  he  want  of  e^denoe,  he  was  disenaifif- 
would  half  excuse  his  weakness,  say-  ed,  he  returned  to  his  former  em- 
mg,  "  Ech,  sirs,  its  hard  to  thole,  ployment  and  residence ;  but  the 
Whaever  saw  the  like  out  here.  The  nshermeu  and  peasantry  avoided  him 
puir  mither,  and  where'a  her  win-  so  carefully  that  his  life  was  per- 
flome  baby  J"  fectly  8olitarj\    It  was  known,  how- 

Upon  the  shore  the  people  of  tlie  ever,  that  much  of  his  time  was 

village  were  gathered,  standing  out  spent  over  tlie  grave  of  the  lady 

upon  theihelving  rocks,  knee  deep  in  whose  murderer  he  was  supposed  to 

the  foam,  and  the  burst  of  real  sorrow  be,  and  that  he  freiiuently  visited 

that  rose  from  the  crowd  as  the  tlie  grave  of  her  child.    At  len;,^h  a 

corpse  was  carried  to  the  green,  was,  gentleman  arrived  at  C;uui)lay  and 

beyond  measure,  affecting;  requested  permianon  to  remove  the 

Rin  and  ca'  the  rector,  some  o'  body  of  her  who  proved  to  have  been 

ye,"  i^rutHy  ordered  the  oldest  of  the  Mrs.  M'Clean,  of  Clliea,  as  he  had 

fisherjiieu,  who  usuidly  took  great  previously  removed  the  body  of  lier 

authority  upon  emergencies,  ana  irss  child  firom  its  burying-pUoe.  While 

now  obeyed  liy  some  of  the  young  availing  himself  <»f  the  permission 

men  about  him.  rea<lily  granted,  his  workmen  were 

Presently  the  rector  of  the  parish  disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance 

appeared  among  his  kindly  and  hum-  of  the  lunatic  fisherman.   He  hjul 

ble  flock,  tears  in  his  .soft  eyes,  and  nished  from  the  grave  of  the  child, 

his  white  haul  uncovered  in  the  pre-  which  he  had  found  emoty,  and  en- 

sence  of  the  dead.  deavoured  by  threats  and  violence  to 

"  We  will  bury  her,"  said  he,  "  in  drive  the  people  from  the  graveyard, 

our  own  churchyard,  and  iiray  (rod  Suspicion  was  again  aroused  ;  1m'  was 

to  comfort  her  friends  aiul  prepare  more  closely  examined ;  and  it  ap- 

us  all  whenever  He  shall  call  us. '  peared  that  he  had  been  the  servant 

I  shall  never  forget  that  burial  of  Mr.  M^CIean,  of  Ghea,  who  had 
The  Quaint,  old  ehun-ii,  with  its  little  discharged  him  for  misconduct.  In- 
Hlatea  spire,  and  white  tower  and  fluenceu  by  feelings  of  fierce  revenge 
walls;  below,  the  evening  sea  rolling  against  his  late  master,  he  had  cut 
up  its  hoarse  murmurs  and  blending  loose  from  the  shore  a  boat  into 
with  the  voices  of  minister  and  peo-  whiidi  his  young  mistress  had  en- 
])le  ;  the  great,  .stern  hejuUanda  boldly  tered  with  her  child,  to  wait  the 
profiled  along  the  lofty  coast;  and  arrival  of  her  husband.  He  hml 
Ibe  bdd  hills  rising  closely  round  the  watched  the  boat  carried  away  by 
smoke  of  the  not  distant  village ;  the  one  of  the  impetuous  tides,  ana  be- 
simple  poor  people,  with  frequent  lieved  himself  a  nuirderer,  and  re- 
sobs,  assembled  round  the  grave  of  venged.  However  Mrs.  M 'Clean  was 
bnewho  had  no  other  title  to  their  re-  reoovered  from  that  danger,  but  a 
gard  than  that  she  was  a  woman,  a  few  months  afterwards  was  lost  witli 
mother,  and  lost  at  sea !  the  many  other  victims  who  sank  in 

Immediately  after  the  funeral  I  the  ill-fated  Argus, 
prooeeded  to  my  post,  and  it  was      It  would  seem  that  the  bodies  of 

not  until  yesis  after  I  heard  the  the  hapless  mother  and  child  hml 

remainder  of  the  narrative.  been  conveyed  l»y  the  currents  into 

For  a  time  the  circumstauces  of  my  path.   It  is  certain  that  the  ex- 

thedesth  of  the  lady  remained  un-  traordinary  circumstance  I  have  fsith- 

known,  though  many  advertisements,  fully  recorded  was  the  means  of  sav- 

des(Tiptive  of  her  i>erson,  had  been  ing  me  from  a  sudden  and  dreadfill 

uublisned.   A  child,  whose  clothes  deatL 
(ore  the  same  initials,  oimI  iMioer- 
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TEE  MAWHiia  OF  NAfOl^pN  7^  fMUMb?. 
PAST  n. 

AjTDRE  Massena  {VEnfant  cJieri      Disp^rnced  by  his  Peninsular  dis- 

la  Victoire),  was  bom  at  Nice,  ^ters,Massc!ua  remained  unemployed 

ICarcheth,  1 7&8,  of  respectable  parei^t-  tUl  1814,  whien  he  was  intrtisted  with 

age,  but  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  the  command  of  Provence.    He  did 

rff'eived  little  education,    lie  began  not  hesitate  to  hoist  the  white  flag 

life  as  a  cabin-boy  in  a  ship  com-  when  the  downfall  of  Bonauarte  was 

manded  by  a  rehitive;  but  the  sea  effected;  and,  at  any  rate,  ne  proved 

wasnoitohiB  taste,  and  at  tiiea^e«f  more  omBistent  than  many  of  liis 

seventeen  he  riitercd  as  a  private-  brother  marslials,  for  he  was  faitliful 

soldier  in  a  Sardinian  regiment  in  to  the  Bourbon  dvnasty  during  the 

which  an  uncle  was  a  captain.  After  Hundred  Days,  and  henceforth,  owing 

fourteen  yean'  service  he  returned  to  to  intrigues  and  enemies,  hln  (x  ( upa- 

his  native  town,  having  only  attained  tion  was  gone  for  ever.    He  died 

the  rank  of  a  sub-uttieer.  The  French  "more  of  chagrin  thap  of  sic^ues^" 

Revolution  threw  wide  oi>en  to  him,  April  4th,  1617. 
as  to  so  many  others  of  his  fellow-      Napoleoi|  aa|d  of  him,  ''Mass^na 

generals,  the  liitherto  barred  gates  of  wa.s  of  rare  courage  and  remarkable 

promotion.    He  became  general  of  tenacity.    Excess  of  peril  only  in- 

di vision  as  early  as  1793.    He  served  crciused  his  resources.  Yanqmshed, 

under  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and  after-  he  was  always  ready  to  recommence 

wank  in  the  first  Austrian  campaign,  as  though  he  had  been  the  con([Ucror. 

when  he  jH^netrated  within  twenty-five  He  was  a  very  superior  man,  who,  in 

leagues  of  the  walls  of  Vienna.    It  the  midst  of  hre,  pos.sessed  one  of  the 

was  during  this  campaign  that,  owing  qualities  inost  essential  to  the  general 

to  the  very  numerous  victories  he  of  an  army— moral  equilibrium,  which 

achieved,  the  soldiers  gave  him  the  appeared  oom within hiiA in  the uii^^t 

titie  of  tEuj'ant  cJicri  ae  la  Vivtoire,  of  danger." 

which  Bonaparte  himself  confirmed.  '  Louis  Nicolas  DaTOUst,  hon^  at 

In 1798 Mass^na commanded  in  Switz-  Aunou,  May  lOtli,  1 77(^  wa.*^  descended 

eriand,  under  Jourdau,  whom  he  sue-  from  a  line  of  Burgundian  gentiy. 

ce^ed.   He  had  enough  to  do  to  fight  He  studied  for  the  army,  m^d  was  9. 

on  the  deftflishre  until  Bonaparte  re*  Mlow-impii  of  Bonapane  at  Paris, 

turned  from  EgjT)t.  In  1787  he  entered  the  army  as  a  sub- 

Mas.sdna  wius  yet  a  sort  of  Red  Re-  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  and  in  all  pro- 

pubiican.  and  wuuld  not  vote  for  babUity  might  have  died  in  his  bed 

Bonapaite  to  be  Consul  for  life,  al-  some  two  score  years  subsequently 

though  in  1804  he  became  a  Marshal  with  the  title  of  a  colonel,  unknown 

of  tlie  Empire.    In  1805  he  was  sent  beyond  courtly  and  military  circles, 

to  command  the  army  of  Italy,aud  in  had  not  the  ^tounding  Revolution 

the  great  campaign  which  ensued,  intervened.  Inl782  he  was  a  general 

gain^  undying  laurels.   From  1807  of  brigade.    He  served  in  rei>eated 

to  1809  he  fought  against  the  Rimsians  campaigns  with  much  distinction,  and 

and  the  Oerinaos.   At  Essling  Buna-  was  one  of  the  many  very  able  generals 

parte  cidled  him  his  *'ri|^t  arm^' '  and  sent  by  the  Directorv  to  E^t,  where, 

soon  afterwards  gave  imn  the  title  of  at  the  famous  battle  of  Samanoath, 

Duke  of  Rivoli,  in  memorj-  of  a  battle  he  decided  the  fate  of  the  day  by  a 

where  Maas^na  had  behaved  glori-  charge  of  cavalry  which  Dessaix 

onsbC   in  1810  he  was,  unhappily  affirmed  to  be  the  most  beautiAil  and 

f^himsoU^  deqitttdied  to  Portugal,  imposing  feat  of  arms  he  had  ever 

where  he  proved  no  match  for  tlie  witnessed.    On  retmiiing  to  France 

ever  victorious  Wellington,  before  Davoust  was  named  general  of  divi- 

whose matehless|nQiQSthts*^iierbhed  sion,  a  rank  he  h»d  formerly  reftised. 

diild  of  Victory  shrank  hack  in  dis-  Hemade  the  Italian  campaign  of  160(^), 

mav,  defeated  at  every  point,  and  was  created  a  marshal  in  1804^  and  in 

temporarily  ruined  in  reputatiop*  1805  fought  at  Ulum,  Austerhtz,  and 
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Jena,  where  he  earned  his  title  of  of  cannon  carried  off  fifteen.  Sixty 

Duke  of  Auerstadt.    In  1 807  he  fought  remained,  who,  always  figuring  as  the 

at  Eyiau  and  Friedland.  IntheAus-  hciul  of  a  column,  lit  ld  thn  Russians 
trian  campaign  of  18()Si  the  title  of  in  <'heck  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Prince  of  Ecktmiilh  was  conferred  During  tliis  time  the  dispersed  troops 
ttDon  him  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  tallied,  the  reserve  came  up,  Davouai 
aner  the  victory  of  Wapjam  he  was  attarkcil  and  dispersed  the  Russians 
appointed  Governor  of  Poland,  lie  in  his  turn."'  Pity  'ty  that  such  a 
afterwards  presided  over  the  Govern-  hero  should  have  been  capable  of  the 
ingCommissionersestablishe^latHam-  atrocities  laid  to  his  charge ! 
burg.  Wliilst  at  this  plar-e  liis  con-  When  Napoleon  made  his  first  ab- 
duct \v:ls  ah  uninably  harsh,  desjxitic,  dication  Davoust  was  f*till  at  llam- 
and  cruel  To  this  day  his  memory  is  burg,  besieged  by  the  Riuwiaiis. 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  ])eople  of  whose  general,  Bieningsen,  showed 
Hamburg  and  its  vicinity.  The  him  an  onler  from  the  Provisionary 
"savage  T>;iv<Mist,"  the  "merciless  Government  of  France,  ordering  him 
Davouat,"  the  "tiger  Davoust,"  and  to  evacuate  the  city.  DavoiLst  re- 
similar  epithets  feebly  expressed  at  fused,  declaring  that  he  reoogniied  no 
the  time  the  horror  and  liatrod  his  authority  but  that  of  his  master,  the 
really  atrocious  deeds  of  d«'sp(itic  tyr-  Kmperor.  Afterwards  he  gave  un 
auny  and  sanguinary  vengeance  ex-  the  place,  not  to  the  Russian  Geneml, 
cited.  Bad  as  was  tfie  reputation  for  but  to  General  Gerard,  on  behalf  of 
remoreeless  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppre«-  Louis  XVIII. 

sion,  occasiomlly  merited  by  several  Davoust  wa.s  Minister  of  AVar  for 

other  of  2sapoleou's  marshals,  not  one  Nai>oleou  during  the  Hundred  Days; 

of  them  ever  ineniied  such  deep  de-  and  after  the  liestoration  the  Bour- 

testation  as  Davonat  for  hia  doingsat  Ixms  took  away  his  portrait  from  the 

Hamburg.  Hall  of  the  Marshals  at  the  Tuilleriea, 

In  1812  he  commamled  the  first  but  in  1817  he  received  the  baton  of 

corps  of  the  "grand  army"  for  the  in-  a  Marshal  of  Fmnce,  on  swearing 

vasion  of  Rus^sia.   We  are  told  that  fidelity  to  the  King.  Hedied  June4th, 

during  the  retreat  he  "maintained  a  1823,  aged  53. 

little  order  in  the  midst  of  great  d is-  Jean  LannesCrj^VurFraw^i*^, was 

order, encouraging  the  feeble  remnants  bom atLectoure,  April  1  Ith,  1769.  His 

of hisbattalions,sustainingthembyhi8  father  was  a  husbandman.    He  was 

presence,  and  always  siiowing  a  great-  ajiprenticed  to  a  dyer,  but  in  1792 

uess  of  soul,  an  activity,  and  a  courage,  joined  a  volunteer  regbuent,  and  ap- 

which  are  not  the  least  of  his  titles  of  pe^  to  have  held  the  rank  of  ser- 

glory."  gcant-major  from  the  f  )rmation  of  the 

In  i  s  13  he  was  again  at  Hamburg',  corm.     lie  ro.-e  to  be  chief  of  bri- 

endcavouriug  to  assemble  the  army  gade  in  17yj.    He  went  as  a  volunteer 

destined  to  act  against  Prussia^  bat  with  the  armv  of  Italy  in  the  follow- 

overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy  ing  year,  and  was  named  colonel  of 

drove  him  to  Imy,  notwitlLstanding  the  2r)th  Regiment  after  the  battle  of 

which  he  fought  with  dogced  bravery,  Millesimo.    "His  prodigious  valour 

and  made  a  protracted  ^encewhidi  jnstifled  the  rapid  advancements  of 

did  him  more  honour  than  many  a  the  new  colonel.    At  the  passage  of 

victory.    "One  day,  '  says  Ixynadier,  the  Po,  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  at  the 

"the  13th  February,  lb  14,  twenty-five  battle  of  Bassano,  ho  signalized  him- 

thousand  Russians  crossing  the  Elbe  self  by  valiant  acts  whidi  excited  the 

on  the  solid  ice,  made  for  the  island  admiration  of  the  army."    At  Pavia 

of  WilemslH)urg  to  cut  off  the  com-  he  won  the  L^nule  of  .rencral  of  bri- 

inunicatiou  l)etween  Haarsbourg  and  gide.    He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to 

Hamburg.   Three  thousand  French,  Egypt,  where  "in  more  than  twenty 

who  i)rotected  this  communication,  com  oats  he  contributed  powerfully  to 

had  been  utterly  put  to  flight.    Da-  decide  the  victory  by  some  act  of 

voust  took  seventy  five  men  of  the  ha]>i)y  temerity,"  • 

I5tli  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry,  and  Although  Lannes  was  originally  on 

went  to  the  point  of  attack.    Tie  dis  principle  a  stanch   Republiain,  he 

posed  hie  little  troo])  in  such  a  manner  w;us  pju-^^^ionat^'ly  devoted  to  Bona- 

as  to  make  the  enemy  believe  it  was  parte  both  as  a  general  aud  a  man, 

tho  head  of  a  ocdtimn.  Adischaigo  a]idthegreatNapoleoii,inr6tiini,eTer 
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heldLsBlicsin  thevetyliighrst  C8trem. 
When  thf  Ktujiirc  was  e^^tfibli8hed, 
Lannes,  who  some  years  before  attained 
the  rank  of  general  of  diviwan,  was 
created  a  Marshal,  Gfand  n nicer  of 
the  Lepon  of  Hor.niir.  riTui  t>f 
Montebello.  He  lought  witli  grciit 
success  in  the  Austnan  CMnpaign  of 
1805,  and  at  Austerlitz  crtninianded 
the  left  wing,  and  contributed  ^rroatly 
to  that  mighty  victory.  In  lb07  his 
already  bnlliant  reputation  was  fur- 
th or  enhanced-  "  At  Jena,  Eylau^and 
Frie-ll  iTiil,  he  merited  the  esteem  and 
a<liiiiratiou  of  the  army,  who  suruaiued 
him  PAjoJC  FrangaU:'  In  1808  he 
served  in  Spain. 

His  last  campaTjni  was  at  hand.  At 
the  battle  of  Essiing,  May  22nd,  1 80<), 
Lannes  was  contlucting  a  retreat, 
when  he  saw  fall  at  Bis  side  old 
Oenenil  Pouzet.  "wh(^  had  U-eii  lii.s 
commandant,  and  in  t^onio  fle^^ree  his 
master,  in  the  arm^  of  Italy.  ^lo  con- 
ottl  from  the  soldiers  his  tears  at  this 
loss,  he  got  off  his  horse,  a  L^ainst  which 
he  leant,  and  was  staudiiiL,'  with  one 
1^  crossed  over  the  other,  when  a 
cannon-ball,  after  ricocheting,  carried 
off  one  of  his  legs."  Tie  fell  insensible, 
an«l  the  Emperor,  xrlio  wjis  nt  s'>me 
diiitance,  seeing  a  general  othcer  in 
grand  nniform  struck  down,  sent  an 
officer  to  It  arn  who  he  was.  On  being 
t' t]  1  Marshal  Liiunes,  Napoleon  evirncd 
great  agitation.  *'At  tliis  mumeiit  a 
dozen  grenadiers  approached,  bearing 
the  marahal  on  their  muskets,  across 
which  some  oak  branches  were  spread. 
Napoleon  advanced  rapidly  towards 
theoL  and  dismounting,  leant  over  the 
maishal,  crying,  *Lainnes,  dost  thou 
know  me  ]  It  is  me.  Itis  Bonajjartc-. 
Lannes,  thou  wilt  be  preserved  unto 
u&'  At  these  words  tne  marshal,  ex- 
hausted hy  a  great  loss  of  blood, 
opened  his  eyes  a  little,  and  feebly 
parsed  his  arms  vound  the  neck  of 
Napoleon.  *  Adieu,  sire,*  said  he, 
'live  for  aa*" 

Ltfinne?=<  stif^ained  an  ampntation  of 
the  right  thigh,  but  as  the  ball  had 
broken  the  pan  of  his  left  knee,  a 
second  amputation  was  deemed  neces- 
8ar>'.  This,  however,  he  obstinately 
resisted-  He  clung  to  life,  stiying 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  quit  it 
at  his  a^je — only  forty.  In  his  iiours 
of  delirium  1>>  ealied  loudly  on  his 
wife  and  children  to  eome  to  his  niil. 
The  great  sui^geons,  Larry  and  Yvau, 


despured  of  his  life,  and  Napoleon 

Bumni'ined  l^r.  Franrk  from  Vienna. 
The  Emperor  many  tiwei*  visited  his 
dying  marshal  and  true  friendL  and  on 
the  last  occmion  came  forth  nom  the 

rlinmlx^r  weeping.  Lannes  Rurvived 
hiteen  days,  expiring  on  June  6th,  to 
the  grief  of  the  whole  army.  The 
Emperor  ordered  his  body  to  he  em- 
balmed and  sent  to  Paris. 

Charles  Nicolas  Oudinot  was  born 
at  Bar-snr-Omain,  Ajsril  25th,  1769. 
Intended  for  commercial  puisnits,  he 
showed  a  decided  preferenee  for  the, 
army,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  lio 
enrolled  himself  as  a  soldier.  Three 
vears  afterwards  his  father  induced 
liim  to  quit  the  service  to  settle  a.s  a 
merrhnnt  at  Bar.  Ho  did  so  until 
the  lievolution  siunmoned  the  martial 
8])irit8  of  France  to  arms,  when  tens 
of  thousands  of  hitherto  peaceful  ]irr^. 
l)le  enrolled  themselves  m  vohiiUi  >  r 
regiment8,  and  marched  singing  rev  u- 
Intionary  songs  to  the  frontiers.  Oudi- 
not eagerly  caught  the  almost  inwine 
enthusiasm  of  the  epoch,  antl  became 
chief  of  a  battalion.  He  soon  distin- 
guished himself,  and  was  made  colonel 
of  a  Picard  y  re^ment  In  June,  1794, 
he  thus  won  his  rank  of  general  of 
brigade :  ''separated  trom  the  rest  of 
the  armv,  and  attacked  at  Mortantes 
by  ten  tliouh'and  men.  with  his  single 
regiment  he  fi)nu;ht  tnem  dnrin?^  ten 
hours.  At  length,  surrounded  by  six 
regiments  of  cavalry,  who  summone<l 
him  to  surrender,  he  formed  a  square 
and  opened  a  way  of  retreat  at  the 
bayonet  point"  His  many  subse- 
qnent  exploits  merited  the  rank  of 
genraal  of  division,  which  was  con- 
ferred in  1790.  As  f^iK-h  he  P'tm- 
nianded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Znrich,  and  served  at  the  siege  of 
Genoa,  so  memorable  for  the  desjHjrate 
ro.^istance  of  the  defenders.  The  next 
dashing  exploit  of  which  we  read  was 
at  the  battle  of  Mcncio.  The  French 
centre  suffered  very  mu  "s  from  an 
Austnan  battery  planted  on  a  heiirht. 
Oudinot  "precipitated  himself  on  the 
battery,  kille<l  the  artillerymen  at  their 
guns,  turned  the  battery  against  the 
enemy's  battalions,  struck  a  panic  in 
their  ranks  by  this  act  of  incredible 
audacity,  and  caused  the  enemy  to  re- 
pass the  Adige.  For  recompense  of 
his  courage,  he  had  one  of  the  pieces 
of  cannon  taken  frfun  the  enemy,  a 
sabre  of  honour,  and  the  command  of 
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the  fainotis  'Oudinot  GrenadieTs.'  so  to  lay  at  the  ftetof  the  iMrecton-  the 

oelebratedinallthegreatwwsorthe  flaes  taken  at  the  battles  of  Rivoli 

Empire."  ana  elsewhere,  with  these  words:  "I 

In  lti05  Oudinot  took  an  early  and  send  vou  eleven  ilags  by  uu  utticer  dis- 

promineni  port  in  the  Anetriaik  cain-  tingulsbed  by  hte  roaTery  atid  Inr  the 

paign,  and  wa.s  seriously  "woimded  honour  he  enjoys  of  commanding  & 

(not  for  the  first  time),  in  an  engage-  company  of  valiant  men  who  haVe 

ment   In  1806  he  served  in  the  ^us-  always  seen  the  enemy's  cavalry  fly 

sian  and  PoHah  campaigns;  ana  in  before  thent**  In  Egypt  Bessih^ 

1807  at  Fricaland  he,  "with  his  ten  earned  the  Eradcof  general  of  brigade, 

thousand  grcnadiere,  sustained  the  He  n  tnrned  homo  with  liis  ambitioiuj 

Attack  of  eighty  thousand  Kussians  comuiuuder-in-c]iief,\^  lio.>c  projects  he 

ftoiti  <me  in  nie  momingf  until  noon."  aecotfded,  and  wks  appointed  a  general 

111  1809  he  and  his  grenadltm  foimed  of  divisioh  and  commander-in-chief 
the  advance  [rtiard  *>f  the  army  against  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Consiihir  Guard. 
Austria,  performed  "prodigies  of  va-  He  led  them  in  the  final  ovcrwhelm- 
lottr*'  at  Wagram,and  waa  created  ing  charge  at  Marengo.  On  this  oi  i-ii- 
a  Marshal  of  the  Empire  and  Duke  sion  an  episoae  occurred  which  M. 
of  Reggio.  Next  year  he  was  sent  to  Levnadier  (who,  wo  remind  the  reader, 
take  possession  of  Holland,  and  occu-  is  the  authority  to  whom  we  are  in  a 
pied  Amsterdam  in  person.  So  dif-  very  great  measiu-e  indebted  in  com- 
fercnt  was  his  conduct  to  that  of  Da-  piling  these  brief  sketches  of  the  mar- 
voust  when  in  a  similar  situation  at  shals),  verjM'nstly, we  think,  compares 
Hamburg,  that  the  honest  burghers  to  the  chivalrictrcnerosityomisinually 
of  Amsterdam  expressed  their  grati-  evinced  by  the  Tuladins*  of  oltL  Aji 
tude  by  ^resenting  him  witli  a  superb  Austrian  "cavalier"  had  cut  his  way 
sabre  of  honour.  In  tlie  fatal  Russian  into  the  ranks  of  the  French  cavalry, 
camjtaign  he  commanded  the  twelfth  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  but  kept 
corps  of  the  mighty  army,  and  shared  fighting  desperately.  He  must  un- 
In  most  of  Its  glories  and  disasters,  doubtedly  have  been  slain,  had  not 
and  was  twice  grievously  wounded.  Be.ssicres,  touched  by  his  splendid 
He  also  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  valour,  ordered  his  cavalry  to  open 
1814.  their  ranks  and  permit  him  to  escape. 

When  Napoleon  abdicated, Oadinot  "The  guard  applauded,  then  doted 

offered  his  sword  to  Louis,  and  was  their  ranks,  and  charged  a^in."  A 

received  into  favour  with  the  re«tored  bright  leaf  of  the  laurel  onBeeai^nif 

monarch.    He  continued  faithful  to  brow! 

his  new  masker,  and  did  not  seek  or     Ih  1804Be8ii^le8betiani«a]nanhill 

accept  tiiiy  eniploytnnit  durinj^  the  and  Commander  General  of  the  Im- 

Hundred  Days.     In  reward  of  this  i)erial  Guard-  a  i>ost  he  had  worthily 

fidelitv  the  king  bestowed  on  him  earned.   He  served  in  the  campaign 

high  honours  and  offices,   fie  was  of  1805,  and  in  those  of  1807. 1806, 

also  in  favour  with  Charles  X.  and  1809,  1810.   At  Eylau,  at  W^gi^iii, 

Louis  Philippe,  and  died  Governor  of  and  other  bloody  fields,  he  AUly  &us- 

the  Invalidcs,  September  13th,  1847,  taiued  his  reputation  as  a  most  in- 

having  nearly  attained  the  age  of  four  trepid  soldier,  fertile  in  Military  genius 

score.  ^  in  the  hour  of  trial.    He  served  in 

Jean  Bapti.ste  Bessi^res  was  horn  Spain,  isi  I,  and  in  the  Russian  cam- 

at  Pressaa  August  6th,  1768.   In  his  paign  commanded  the  cavaJr^-  of  the 

twen^-third  year  he  commenced  mill-  imneriai  Guard.  To  his  honour  be  it 

tary lifeasavolunteer.  In  1796  he  was  saia,  he  ever  was  distinguished  by  his 

a  captain  of  chas.seurs,  and  attracted  humanity,  of  wliich  he  gave  tnany 

the  attention  of  Bonaparte  by  an  act  proofs  during  that  hon-il)le  campaign, 

of  desperate  bra▼e^3^  who  employed  Here  is  one:  **During  the  retreat  an 

him  to  or^ize  ana  command  the  unhappy  woman,  a  mother,  was  at  the 

company  of  "Guides,"  which  formed  point  of  tlcath.    Her  body  was  ex- 

the  origm  of  the  world-renowned  Im-  tended  on  the  snow,  an  infant  still 

perial  Guard.    How  Bessi^res,  aa  himg  to  her  frozen  bosom.  Many 

oolong  and  his  Guides  behaved  in  columns  had  already  passed  without 

the  Italian  catnpaign  may  be  conceived  stepping  to  view  this  afflicting  spec- 

lh>m  the  (act  that  Bonaparte  sent  him  tacle.  Bessi^res  passed  in  his  tuin, 
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paused,  and  took  chaigiB  of  the  infioit  of  Berthier.  When  he  quitted  the 

nimself. '  army  of  Italy  he  left  the  latter  the 
111  1^13  he  made  the  campaign  of  command -in -chief.  Henceforward 
Saxony.  On  the  l8i  May,  prior  to  BjBrthier  wa.s  a  satellite  of  the  Great 
the  hattle  of  LatEcn,  Bessie  res,  when  Man— whilst  the  sun  of  AusterUtl 
reconnoitring,  was  struck  by  the  first  shone !  lie  followed  him  to  Egypt 
cannon-shot  fired  that  day,  and  died  apparently  out  of  pure  attachment 
on  the  8t)ot  Napoleon  wrote  a  very  Berthier  was  a  man  of  sentiment,  and 
khid  ancl  feeling  nut<)^Taph  letter  to  altmya  had  a  mistresB  of  hia  eoul — 
the  Duchess  (for  Bessiferes  had  l)een  some  grand  lady  or  other  who  was  A 
created  Duke  of  Istria),  announcinfj  divinity,  whom  he  adored  in  French 
the  death — a  glorious  soldier's  death  fashion.  ^Napoleon  himself  in  his 
—of  her  husband,  whose  remains  were  latter  days,  made  some  dtoU  reveUp 
transported  to  the  Invalidcs.  Few  of  tions  on  this  head.  "Berthier,**  said 
the  marshals  were  more  beloved,  or  he,  "above  all,  worshipped  .^f^a/ziowr* 
possessed  more  estimable  moral  (][uaU-  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  the  side  of 
ties  than  Be88i^re&  Says  I.e\iiadiert  hia  tent  he  had  alwava  another  also 
"He  was  constantly  good,  humane,  fitted  up  like  the  most  degant  boudoir: 
generous  ;  of  antique  loyalty  and  up-  it  was  consecrated  to  the  portrait  of 
lightness :  a  ^oud  soldier,  a  man  of  his  mistress,  before  which  he  some- 
heart,  and  an  honest  dtiziaL  Adored  times  burnt  inGenaei  This  tent  was 
by  his  soldiers,  loved  by  his  Eni|)eror.  furnished  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
leaving  to  his  family  little  fortune  ana  deserts  of  Syria." 
an  illustrious  name,  he  conquered  like  Under  the  Consulate  Bert  hier  wad 
Bayard,  and  died  like  Torenne."  A  Minister  of  War.  In  1804  he  was 
grand  etdogium  this-  -and  merited!  created  a  marslial,and  thenceforward 
I>3uis  Alexandre  Bertliiorwas bom  at  he  was  always  attached  in  some  per- 
Versaillcs,  November  2uth,  1753.  In  sonai  capacity  to  Napoleon,  serWng 
1770  he  was  a  lieutenant,  and  suhae-  with  him  in  all  his  campaigns  with 

iuently  became  a (»ptain of  dragoona.  thetitleof  M^jor-Generalof  the  Grand 

Kirin^  the  American  war  he  acconi-  Army.    "In  this  quality  he  rendered 

paniea  Rochambeau  to  the  United  creat  services  to  Napoleon.  Incapable 

States,  and  "won  the  enaulettcs  of  a  nimself  of  adding  an  idea  to  the  ideas 

colonel  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio."  In  of  the  Emperor,  fie  hadarare  aptitude 

1781)  he  was  Major-Oeneral  of  the  to  seize  and  execute  them.  Napoleon 

National  Guard  of  Versailles;  in  1791  dictated  to  him  a  mass  of  orders, 

he  wa.^  Commandant  General.    In  the  which  embraced  in  detail  boiuetimes 

two  following  yean  he  fought  in  the  twenty  different  objects,  and  applied 

te?olutionar>'  armies,  and  in  1707  he  to  twenty  different  corjis.  Berthier 

was  a  general  of  division  in  the  anuy  simply  took  a  note.    Some  hours  after, 

of  Italy.    In  1707  Bonaparte,  in  a  be  it  day,  be  it  night,  all  these  orders 

letter  to  the  Directory,  says:  "General  were  dispatched  with  remarkable 

Berthier,  rhef  iCdxt  major,  has  dis-  punctuality  and  regularity." 

played  on  this  occasion  (the  battle  AftcrthePrussiancam^aignof  1806 

of  llivoli),  the  bravery  ot  whit  li  he  l>ertiiier  wua  named  Prince  of  Neu- 

had  given  proofs  so  frequently  in  this  chatel,  and  became  a  grand  dignitary 

campaign.'    In  another  letter  he  said:  of  the  Emitire.    In  1809  he  was  fur- 

"RecHve  with  distinction  this  eminent  thcr  created  Prince  of  Wagram,  and 

general;  he  renders  Ids  country  illus-  married  to  a  niece  of  the  King  of 

IrioQS  and  the  name  of  Frenchman  Bayaria.  He  served  In  all  the  great 

celebrated.    It  is  impri>sil)le  for  me  campai^s  down  to  1814;  then,  when 

to  send  to  you  tlio  dctinilivc  treaty  by  the  allies  got  to  Paris,  he  eagerly 

a  mare  distmguibhed  man. '  Leynadier,  abandoned  his  old  master,  and  is  said 

immediately  after  the  above  pleasant  to  have  surnassedevetyotner  marshal 

sentence,  almost  takes  away  our  breat  h  or  general  by  his  peculiarly  base  in- 

by  the  following  stiirtling  lines:  "This  gratitude,  and  his  servile  proffers  of 

man,  thus  put  lonvard,  thus  praised,  devotion  to  Louis,  who,  of  course, 

b^aoue  ft  monster  of  ingratitude  confirmed  him  in  us  dignity  of  Mar- 

towardfl  him  who  so  compkcently  shal  of  France.  Yet,  when  Napoleon 

emoothed  his  road  to  grandeur.'*   By'r  returned  from  Elba,  he  was  about  to 

lady,  these  be  bitter  wouls !  present  himself  at  the  Tuileries,  when 

Bonaparte  t^ad  in  earnest  tliDfiielid  ne  heittd  that  the  Bmperor  had 
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said : — "I  will  not  takfi  any  other  V(  ti -  cruel  ambition,  ha*  not  l-nown  how  to 

gcancc  on  the  f(X>l  Bcithier  than  to  die  fikr  a  mtdirr  /"    Of  course  the 

HOC  him  in  his  uniform  of  Captain  of  Duke  uf  Caatiglione  got  into  IkTOttr 

Louis  XVII  Fs  Guards;  he  ought  to  with  Louis,  who  made  him  a  memKr 

lookmoren;;ly thaniLsinl  "    Bertliicr  of  the  Council  of  War,  and  after- 

thcreumm  retired  to  Uavaria,  wlicre  wards    Commandant  of  the  1  Uh 

he  lost  his  reason.   Two  months  after,  Ifilitary  Division.  He  held  the  latt^ 

.Tiinplst,18I5,durin;;ani^'ht«»f roarfiil  T>ost  when  Napoleon  returned.  The 

t<'in|)t'.st,  tlie  miBcraltlc  man  tlirrw  EiniHTur  thu«  aJluded  to  the  fact  tu 

himself  fruui  one  of  the  towers  of  his  an  order  of  the  day  to  the  army — 

diateau,  and  rolled  down  the  rocks  "A  man  from  our  ranks  has  been  a 

into  the  fosNp,  a  mutilateil  corixse.  traitor  to  our  glor}',  to  his  country, 

Pierre  Frant-ois  Charles  Auf,'ereau  his  prince,  lii.s  bcncfactdr.  Thcdcfec- 

was  bom  at  Paris,  November  lith,  tion  of  the  Duke  of  Castiglioue  de- 

1757.   His  parents  were  of  the  work-  livered  Lyons  without  defence  to  our 

ing  classes.    He  herame  a  soldier  enemies,'    &c.    Augereau,  spaniel* 

when  eii^htecn  years  of  aue,  hiit  after-  like,  actually  had  the  inrn'dibleauda- 

wardri  lived  as  a  fencing-master  at  city  and  grovelling  meanness  to  ignore 

Naples.   Returning  to  France  at  the  these  terrible  words  of  seoni  azid 

Revolution,  lie  volunteered,  and  rose  menace,  and,  tunring  coat  once  Dioro, 

80  very  rapidly  that  in  December,  sought  to  he  ;i«.'ain  received  in  favour. 

1793,  he  became  general  of  division.  To  ed'ect  thia  he  issued  another 

Ajssuch  he  served  in  the  army  of  the  address,  the  very  reverse  of  his  former 

Pvr  nees,  and  in  the  army  of  Italy,  a  few  montlis  previously.    His  new 

where  he  won  many  laurels — sullied,  son?  is  very  melodious!    "Soldiers  ! 

however,  by  the  "  ma^siicre  of  Lugo,"  in  tlie  absence  of  Napoleon,  you 

which  he  permitted  his  infuriatM  looked  in  vain  on  your  white  flafis  for 

Koldien,'  to  pillage,  and  put  to  the  honoural»le  souvenirs.   Ca,st  your  eyes 

sword  every  one  within  the  walls.  on  the  Emperor.    Around  him  sliiiie, 

Augereau^  like  Jourdan  and  otliers,  with  a  new  splendour,  Ids  imnu>nal 
was  naturally  enough  jealous  of  the  eagles :  rally  oeneath  their  wings !" 
popularity,  and  power,  and  evident  Napoleon  spumed  the  ajxistate. 
anibition  of  Bonaf>arte  after  his  return  Waterloo  ends  the  Hundred  Days, 
from  Egypt,  and  attempted  to  check  King  Louis  once  more  occupies  the 
his  progress  ;  but  soon  afterwards,  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  jret  onee 
being  convinced  that  the  First  Consul  more  the  treble  traitor  Augereau  de- 
had  trot  firm  hold  of  the  reins  of  dares  for  him  !  But  the  old  Bourbon 
government,  he  sought  his  friendshi])  had  a  memory,  and  never  received 
and  favour,  and  became  one  of  the  him  at  court  He  retired  to  his 
marshals  of  1804,  and  Duke  of  Cas-  estate,  and  died  there  .Tune  P2tli,  181G. 
tiglione.  In  the  eampai^^  of  iso.">he  I^ynadier's  stnnniary  of  Augereau 
f(»ught  at  Eylau  when  so  weak  from  is  mu<'li  too  gooil  to  be  omitted, 
fever  that  he  was  unable  to  sit  his  History  ought  to  reyi^rd  him  as  two 
horse  without  being  tied,  and  received  distinct  men— the  warrior  and  the 
a  ball  on  the  oatasion.  Next  year  he  e  inrtier.  The  ]Kirt  <»f  his  life  passed 
was  sent  to  Spain,  but  man^i^ed  so  in  cumjis  is  brilhant  an<l  pure  ;  that 
badly,  that  he  remained  in  disgrace  passed  in  courts  is  dull  and  sombre, 
till  the  tide  of  Naindeon's  fortune  One  of  the  bravest  and  most  glorious 
bej^an  to  ebb.  IIcf>crvcd  in  1^13,  an<l  names  in  the  army,  his  valour  was  de- 
fought  most  gnilantiy  at  Leipzig,  voted  to  all  dominations.  Headoml 
When  France  was  invaded  in  1814,  whatever  was  the  ruling  power.  Di* 
Augereau  commanded  at  Lyons,  where  rector}%  Consul,  Emperor,  King,  all 
he  18  said  to  have  wilfidly  failed  to  do  were  successively  the  objects  of  Ids 
what  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  culture,  and  he  showed  as  much  in- 
could  have  done.  He  did  yet  worse  trepidity  in  Ids  apostacies  as  upon  the 
subsequently  ;  he  issued  a  proclama-  field  of  battle." 
tiiin,  in  which  he  p^aid—'* Soldiers !  Jean  Baptiste  Jourdan  wn«  bom 
you  arc  released  from  your  oaths  by  at  Limoges,  April  2Uth,  1762.  His 
the  nation,  the  source  of  sovereignt  v ;  father  was  a  surgeon.  At  sixteen  be 
yet  more,  were  it  necessary,  by  toe  entered  an  in^try  regiment^  and 
abdication  of  a  man  who,  after  having  served  in  AmericaunderKoehanibeau. 
immolated  millions  of  victims  to  his  After  the  ReToiution  he  served  in  the 
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Belgian  campaign,  and  rose  to  be  a 
geneml  of  brigade  in  1793.  His  re< 
pQtetioii  kept  pace  with  his  advance- 
ment At  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the  Samhnvet-Meuse  he  passed  the 
Sambre,  June  26th,  1794,  fought  the 
bftttle  of  Fleunis,  where  7(),(X)0  of 
the  newly-raised  French  soldiers  beat 
100,(XM)  of  thp  allies  commanded  by 
the  Prince  of  Goburg.  The  next 
month  Jourdan  forcM  Mona  and 
Naiiitii  to  capitulate,  and  entered 
Bru^^f'ls.  Wo  mwst  paas  without 
mention  his  nuiiieroTW  other  service^i, 
and  his  rererses,  and  hi»  political  life 
ae  a  very  actire  and  thorough  Be- 
pnlilif  an  mnriH  r  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hun  lred,  and  come  to  the  year 
1800,  when  he  was  named  Ambassador 
Bxinotdioary  to  Piedmont.  He 
afterwards  had  the  finaneial  rnntrol 
of  the  country,  and  did  much  to  re- 
establish order  and  justice.  In  1802 
he  was  nominated  a  Ck>uiicillor  of 
State,  III  i  t  he  Ix^came  a  Marshal 
of  the  Kinpire.  When  war  was  de- 
clared next  Year,  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy  was  given  to  Mass^a, 
which  angered  Jourdan,  who  thought 
he  ought  to  have  been  preferred,  and 
to  cairn  him,  Napoicou  condescended 
ta  address  him  a  looff  totter,  e:n>lain- 
ing  "why  Massena  was  selectecl.  In 
1808  Jourdan  followed  King  Joseph 
to  Spain,  as  his  counsellor,  with  the 
tilie  of  Major-Q«ieraI  of  the  Spaaiah 
Army.  He  soon  demanded  his  recall, 
an  l  lived  retired  till  1812,  vrhen  he 
was  aent  back  to  Spain,  and  his  own 
former  lehietaoce  to  serve  there  was 
amply  jnstifted  by  his  present  ill 
success  in  the  field.  Next  year  he 
return^  to  France,  and  after  the 
aapitolatHm  of  rate  In  1814  he 
swedily  ma  !e  peace  with  the  restored 
dynn^ty,  and  was  confirmpd  in  his 
eommand  of  the  15th  Miiitarv  Divi- 
iioB.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he 
was  at  first  neutral,  but  afterwards 
accepted  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  In  1816  he  received  a  mili- 
tary appointment)  and  a  aeat  in  the 
Chamljer  of  Peers.  After  the  Re- 
volution of  1830  he  bocame  Governor 
of  the  Invalides,  where  he  died  Ko- 
vi»nbOT  83rd,  1833,  andmui  Imried  lit 
ttie  chnrch  with  much  pomp. 

<i  general,  Jourdan  cannot  be 
ranked  veiy  high;  but  he  was  an 
boiieal  nao^  and  Napotoon,  at  St 
Ealen%  always  spoke  of  him  witk 
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respect,  and  declandhimto  hm  beat 

*'  a  true  patriot'* 

Francois  Joseph  Lefebvie  was  bom 
at  Ruffat  (Haut  Rhin),  October  25th, 
1755.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
miller,  but  he  became  an  orphan  at 
eight  years.  His  friends  aestined 
him  for  the  church,  but  in  1773  he 
joined  the  Fren -h  Gimrih  At  the 
Revolution  he  took  popular  service, 
imd,  although  an  ardent  Kepublican, 
he  is  said  to  have  nobly  exerted  him- 
self to  repress  the  rmel  excesses  of  his 
comrades,  and  he  was  twice  wounded 
in  the  humane  effort  to  save  others 
from  masiaere.  In  the  single  year 
nf  I7[)'i  he  rme  from  the  lowest  grade 
to  be  a  general  of  division.  He  fought 
most  desperately  in  the  early  cam- 

Kigns  of  the  Republic,  and  in  maiiT 
ttles  his  indomitohlf"  cTiorgy  and 
iron  resolution  to  conquer  <ir  aie,  de- 
cided the  fortunes  of  the  day.  He 
Used  to  shout  outr— "No  letieat  I  we 
can  (lie  with  {(loir,  but  no  rrtrrnt 

At  the  crisis  of  the  "  18  Brumaire" 
he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
Bonapajte,  and  disregarded  all  the 
thunders  of  the  Directory.  W!:en 
Bonaparte  had  left  his  brother  Lucien 
in  the  midst  of  the  excited  and  en- 
raged Five  Handled,  Lefebvie  offned 
to  rescue  him  by  Wfco.  Bonnpartr; 
gave  the  order,  andj  with  fivo-and 
twenty  guards,  Lefebvre  brought 
awaylAaea,  in  spite  of  the  outcries 
and  menaces  of  the  assembly.  He 
was  one  of  the  marshals  of  1804,  but 
was  not  employed  in  active  military 
aerviee  tm  leoe,  when  he  eommanded 
the  Imperial  Foot  Gnard  at  Jena, 
In  18U7  he  invp«^tM  and  besieged 
Dantsig,  which  was  defended  by  a 
body  of  FmoBiaii  and  Rnasiaa  troops 
far  superior  in  numbers  to  his  qwh 
little  army,  in  addition  to  a  numerous 
militia  and  strong  fortificationa.  He 
eompeUed  it  to  savitiilate  on  hononr- 
able  terms,  and  thus  win  liis  title  of 
I>uke  of  Dantzig  In  1m»;>  he  com- 
manded the  Bavarian  army,  and 
ihared  the  vxetories  of  Thaun,  Eck- 
miilh,  Wagram,  and  many  others.  In 
1812  he  commanded  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and  fought  with  the  Emperor 
imtil  bii  abdication  In  1814. 
*  Lefebvie  won  the  esteem  even  of 
his  enemies  by  his  manly  conduct, 
his  dadng  intrepidity,  his  frank  out- 
spoken  mannezs,  his  aterliiut  honesty 
of  pupoaei  hte  nnflincJiIng  fidelity  ta 
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hiB  principles.  He  was  confirmed  in 
bis  cUgnity  of  marshal  at  the  second 

Ro.storation.  He  died  at  Paris,  Sep- 
teinlM^r  14th,  1820.  "  A.  few  days 
before  kia  death  he  went  to  the  ceme- 
tery Pere  la-Chaise  and  chose  his 
burial-place  at  the  side  of  Miuw^na, 
and  near  the  Marshals  P(^rigiion  and 
Semirier."  At  his  chateau  of  Com- 
htsabf  Leftibvre  and  his  wife  (who  was 
a  most  worthy  albeit  uiierlurated 
woman,  whom  he  had  married  when 
a  private  soldier.)  kept  a  room  twenty 
feet  hmg,  whicn  they  called  their 
museum,  filled  with  a  colleetion  of 
the  different  kind  of  dresses  they  had 
worn  since  their  marriage  1  "The 
ftsl  dothes  were  humble  plebeian 
Testments ;  the  last,  ducal  mantles," 
Anguste  Frederic  Louis  de  Viesses 
Mannont  was  born  at  Ch4tilion-sur- 
Seine,  July  20th,  1774.  He  was  a 
scion  of  an  old  and  noble  race,  and 
was  wiucated  for  the  army  as  a  pro- 
fession. He  began  his  career  as  a 
'sab-lieiiteiiaiit  of  infantry,  in  1789, 
'but  afterwards  ^'oined  the  artillery. 
At  the  siege  ot  Toulon  he  became 
acquainted  with  Bonaparte,  and  went 
with  him  to  Buris,  where  they  and 
Junot  lived  in  a  hotel  together  in 
obscurity  for  some  time.  In  the  great 
Italian  campaign  Marmout  served  as 
flnt  aide-de-camp  to  his  friend  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  for  his  con- 
duct at  Lodi  the  Directory  gave  him 
a  sword  of  honour,  bearing  the  in- 
scription, **To  Tsnqoish  Tynmts." 
Bonapnrtc  sent  him  to  present  to  the 
Directory  the  flags  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  thus  procured  him  the 
^rade  of  colonel  He  went  to  Egypt 
in  1798,  and  fought  with  distinction  at 
Alexandria  and  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids.  Returning  to  France  with 
Bonaparte,  Mmrmonl  aided  him  in 
his  designs,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  command  of  the  artillery  of  the 
reserve— destined  soon  after  to  play 
such  a  conspicuous  part  in  thoseooiid 
Italian  cximpaign,  wnen  Marmont  got 
his  cannon  over  the  Alps  by  dis- 
mounting it  and  placing  each  gun  on 
tile  trunk  of  a  tree,  to  be  drawn  over 
the  frosen  surface.  Tlie  decisive 
battle  of  Marengo  followed,  and 
Mannont  was  at  once  made  a  general 
.  of  dirisioii.  iMtor  the  pesoe  of  Lsna- 
ville,  he  was  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  Artillery.  In  1806  he 
■erred  in  Holland;  from  1807  to  1809 


in  Dalmatia,  where  he  acquired  his 
title  of  Bake  of  Ragusa,  although 

that  was  not  conferred  until  after 
thegiand  Geniuiu  campaign  of  18()9, 
during  which  he  dit^plaved  immense 
activity  and  talent  for  first-tate  ma- 
noeuvring, and  received  his  marshal's 
baton  and  ducal  rank  as  a  merit<?d 
reward.  Uis  glory  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  reverses  and  disgraeas 
succeeded.  Sent  to  Spain,  be  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  other  French 
marshals  and  generals.  He  mortally 
wounded  his  reputation  as  a  great 

feneral  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
uly  22nd,  1812.  The  odtls  of  num- 
bers were  vastly  in  favour  of  the 
French  marshal  Bren  Leypadier 
who  is  nertiiinly  the  most  honest  and 
impartial  French  writer  on  military 
subjects  with  whom  we  are  acauainted 
"-admits  that  Mannont  had  40,000 
troops  against  only  25,ooo  English 
and  Portuguese.  Our  friend  Leyna- 
dier  tries  to  excuse  Marmont  a  little 
the  feet»  that  almost  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fight  he  was 
struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  shat- 
tered his  right  arm ;  but  the  truth  is, 
he  lost  the  battle  solely  by  owr-ma- 
noeuvring.  We  liave  said  above  that 
he  was  a  first-rate  manopuvrer,  but 
he  owed  hia  defeat  at  Salamanca  tt> 
his  excessive  confidence  in  his  system 
of  tactics,  forgetful  of  the  man  he  had 
to  contend  with.  It  is  related  that 
when  Wellin^n  saw  how  Marmont 
extended  his  wings,  he  quietly  lunchrsd, 
keenly  glancing  at  the  enemy's  move- 
ments from  time  to  time.  At  last  he 
suddenly  dropped  knife  and  fork, 
oiying,  **I  hata  Idiflnr  or  Tie 
caught  them  !"  or  some  such  aaqn 
si  on,  and  at  once  gave  the  ofte  to 
charge  the  enemy's  centre. 

Poor  creft-IUien  Llarmont  set  Off 
for  Paris,  suffering  dreadfully  from 
his  wounded  arm,  which  he  would  not 
permit  the  doctors  to  amputate^  He 
eventually  preserved  it.  In  1813  be 
was  intnifited  with  the  command  of 
the  "Grande  Armded'Allemagne,"  and 
served  at  the  bloody  fields  of  Lutttn» 
Baotien,  Leipcitf,  &c.  At  Ldpzig  ha 
fought  most  nobly  a^iinst  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  and,  according  to  an  English 
account  before  us,  had  four  horsea 
killed  under  him,  and  was  twice 
wounded.  Next  year  he  fought  to 
cover  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  and  in 
concert  with  Mortier,  made  a  brave 
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bat  hopeless  attempt  to  defend  Pttk  flpooih,  enthiisiasticallyadvocatiilgtlM 

when  tno  allies  invested  it  Marmont  new  order  of  things.   The  town  of 

had  no  alteniativo  but  to  capitulate,  Landau  vot^d  him  a  ci^-in  crown  in 

and  for  doing  this  the  Emuerur  acknowledgment  of  his  patriotic  zeaL 

bnuided  him  as  a  traitor,  ana  the  He  received  command  of  the  army 

m.Tj(^rity  of  Frenchmen  have  echoed  of  the  Moselle,  and,  effet^ting  a  juno* 

the  charge —unreaaooably  and  cmeiiyi  tion  with  Dumouriez,  he  fought  at 

us  we  believe.  Yalmy,  and  did  much  to  secure  the 

Marmoiit  ftOowed  the  King  to  Tictory.  Being  deDoaneed.  he  was 
Ghent  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of 
after  the  second  Restoration  received  Terror.  Released  and  pronounced  to 
Tarious  honours.  In  1817  he  was  be  a  good  patriot,  he  received  com- 
MBl  to  imt  down  the  ilotB  at  I^ronat  mand  of  tne  armj  of  tfao  Alps  and 
and  this  added  to  his  abready  great  of  Italy  early  in  1795 ;  and  when 
unpopularity.  Attain,  in  1830,  it  was  Bonaparte  was  named  commander  of 
his  fate  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  tlie  latter  army,  Kellennaun  retained 
estrone  diffirally,  beinff  intmsted  the  oommud  of  thai  of  the  Alp* 
with  the  command  of  tne  anny  of  Subeequentlv  the  Directory  wished 
Paria.  He  fought  against  the  people  to  appoint  him  a  ioint  commander 
during  the  Three  Days  of  Julv,  and  with  Bonaparte  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
fhln  pat  the  erown  to  his  nnnappy  but  Bonaparte  lefiiaed  to  ngrae;  aad 
reputation.  Even  the  nngratetul  in  hie  ktter  to  the  Directoiy  ooous 
Bourbons,  for  whom  he  sacrificed,  it  is  this  sensible  and  striking  pajssage — 
tbousht,  his  own  principles,  abused  "  To  unite  (as  joint  coaunanders)ndl« 
him  for  not  doing  yet  more  for  them,  lenunn  eDdmeinltahr,  willraui  all 
and  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  called  Ttint^enenl  has  doabtiMB  had  greater 
him  a  traitor,  and  ottered  even  per-  experience,  and  can  make  war  better 
aonal  violence.  The  rest  of  his  life  than  me ;  but  both  together  we  shall 
was  spent  in  eiile^  diie^  at  Vienna  manage  badly,  and  I  cannotwillingly 
He  (fiedat  Yenioe,  March  3rd,  1852.  serve  with  a  man  who  believes  him- 
For  many  years — and,  for  aught  we  self  the  first  general  of  Europe." 
know,  even  yet — his  portrait  in  the  Napoleon  liad  no  reason  to  be  long 
^ail  of  the  Marshals,  at  the  Tuileries,  jealous  of  Kellermann,  and  created 
van  hidden  by  a  veil—a  significant  him  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  nd 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  Duke  of  Valmy,  in  1804.  He  con- 
countrymen  hold  his  conduct.  And  tinned  devoted  to  the  Emperor  till 
yet  we  deem  the  unfortunate  marshal  his  downfall  He  died  a  Peer  of 
to  have  been  in  a  very  great  measure  France,  in  1820,  aged  eighty-fiva 
the  victim  of  circumstances.  In  his  Sometime  before  his  death  this  aged 
own  memoirs  there  is  a  concise  and  warrior  expressed  a  strong  desire  that 
Tery  curious  exposition  of  his  rela-  his  heart  snould  be  bnriM  at  Valmg^ 
tions  to  Napoleon.  "  As  long  as  he  the  scene  of  his  greatest  viotety; 
(Napoleon)  stiid  ''All  for  France^  I  amidst  the  remains  of  his  dead  conir 
served  him  with  enthusiasm ;  wnen  panions  in  arms,  beneath  a  mauao* 
he  said  * /Vtm««  <m<2 I  seryed  1dm  leum,  with  this  inscription — ^^Hers 
with  zeal;  when  he  said  */  mid  died  gloriously  the  brave  men  who 
France^'  I  served  him  by  attachment;  saved  France,*  September  20th,  1792. 
it  was  only  when  he  said  '/  without  A  soldier  who  had  the  honour  to 
Fnmcty^  that  I  separated  from  him."  command  them  on  that  memorable 

Wnais^  Ohristophe  Eellermann  day,  Marshal  Kellermann,  Dukie  of 

wm  born  at  Strasoourg,  May  28th.  Valmy,  expressing  twenty-eight  years 

1735,  <tf  a  noble  Saxon  family,  and  afterwards,  his  last  wishes  a  little 

whoi  fifteen  entered  the  army  as  a  time  before  his  death,  has  commanded 

eadat  Li  1784  he  was  a  brigadier-  his  heart  to  be  placed  in  the  nridfit 

Cera],  and  when  the  Revolution  of  thcuL"   KellenaaBtt'a  wi^  mm 

ke  out  in  1789  he  became  a  field-  reli^do^isly  fulfilled, 

marshal ;  and.  although  a  natrician  by  Edouard  Adolphe  Casimir  Joseph 

birth,  he  threw  hi mseli  heart  ana  Mortien  wii  bon  at  Oambiai. 

■oiiliiikrthe  whirlpool  of  that  tecrible  Hiafiithtf  waaaprapdetoroia 
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chant  who  took  an  active  part,  pb* 

litically,  in  the  Revolution.  Young 
Mortier  entered  the  army  in  1791, 
and  fought  at  Jemmapes  and  other 
battles.  In  1799  he  became  a  general 
of  divi.sif^,  and  ioined  Ma.isdna's 
army  in  Switzerlano.  He  afterwards 
commanded  in  Holland.  He  was 
one  of  tlM  manhali  of  1804,  and  in 
1806  won  many  lanrols  when  fighting 
against  the  Auatrians  and  Russiaua, 
and  in  1807  commanded  an  army 
tgainat  the  Swedes,  whom  he  defeat- 
ed. Next  year  he  fought  at  the  great 
battle  of  Friedland,  and  received  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Treviso,  and  a  dota- 
tion of  lOOfOOO  francs  of  rent,  secured 
from  the  old  electoral  domains  of 
Hanover.  We  next  find  him  one  of 
the  marshals  serving  in  Spain,  whence 
he  was  recalled  in  1812  to  command 
the  Voung  Guard  in  the  Russian 
campaign.  He  also  re -organized  and 
commanded  it  in  1813^  at  Lutzen, 
Bautzen,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  &c.  After 
Napoleon's  abdication,  Riortier  made 
his  peace  with  Louis,  who  gave  him 
honours  and  commands,  and  named 
him  a  Peer  of  FnoMe.  Dnriiig  tlie 
Hundred  Days  he  accepted  a  poet  of 
Inspector  of  the  Frontiers,  and  for 
this  defection  he  lost  his  peerage  on 
the  second  Rertoration.  but  he  soon 
got  into  favour  again,  tor  in  1806  he 
waa  nominated  G^ovemor  of  the  15th 
Hilitanr  Division,  and  in  1819  once 
'mam  elevated  to  the  peera^^  "  and 
•IwavB  voted  with  the  raajontgr." 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  Mor- 
tler  was  well  received  at  the  court  of 
Louis  Philippe.  On  the  28th  July, 
1835,  he  was  accompanying  the  king 
to  a  eeneral  review  of  the  Nationtd 
Ouara  of  Paris,  when,  on  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple.  Fieschi  exploded 
his  *'  infernal  machine,"  killing  eleven 
persons,  and  wounding  twcnty-twa 
•Mortier  was  killed  at  the  king's  side. 
He  waa  bnried  in  the  ohoieh  of  the 
Xnvalidea. 

Guillaume  Marie  Anne  Brune,  the 
■on  of  an  advocate,  wai  bom  at  Brivea 
in  1703.  Having  finished  hk  rtndiea 
lie  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  man 
4^  letters — one  of  the  very  few  of  the 
ftitore  marahalB  who  poeseesed  liter- 
niy  tastea.  He  paUiahed  in  1788  a 
work  of  travels,  and  waa  connected 
with  many  joumalB  up  to  the  Revo- 
lution, in  which  he  took  a  very  active 
part,  being  a  distinguished  member 
cf  the  Crab  dee  Goideliei&  ffli 
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mHiteiT  eareer  appears  to  have  com« 

menrcd  as  a  National  Guard  in  1791, 
and  next  year  he  became  "  oolonel- 
adjutant-generaL"  In  person  he  was 
n  very  tall  mi^eetie  men,  cf  aingniarlty 
martial  bearing. 

Brune  served  under  Dumouriez  in 
Belgium,  and  was  promoted  to  be  a 
general  of  brigade,  ht  1798 be  served 
under  Mass^na  in  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  won  the  approbation  of  Bona- 
parte, and  the  grade  of  a  general  of 
otviaion.  After  returning  to  France 
he  was  sent  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
performed  his  duty  with  such  re- 
markable Buccess,  that  even  the  old 
cynic,  Talleyrand,  predicted  a  great 
future  for  liim,  and  he  was  next  in- 
trusted with  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  Not  long  after- 
wards hewaa  commander  of  a  French* 
Batavian  army  in  Holland,  where  he 
beat  the  Russians  at  Beruhen,  caused 
the  expedition  of  our  Duke  of  Yoric 
to  be  a  disastrous  failure,  and  coon- 
pied  the  Helder.  Bonaparte  gave 
the  name  of  Helder  to  a  street  in 
Paris,  and  presented  Bnme  with  a 
awmd  and  armour,  and  gave  him  the 
government  of  Holland.  In  1800  he 
served  in  the  ever  troubled  royalist 
stronghold  of  La  Vendue ;  next  went 
to  It^y  where  he  beat  the  Anetriant; 
and  at  the  time  the  empire  was  pro- 
claimed  he  was  ambassador  at  Con- 
stautinople.  What  an  active  life! 
"  Soldat  valeureux,  g^ndral  distingu^ 
ardent  patriote,"  saya  Leynadier  «e 
him — and  says  truly. 

As  a  matter  of  course  Brune  waa 
one  of  the  first  fourteen  Mardiale  of 
the  Empire,  but  he  saw  little  or  no 
more  active  service.  Levnadier  ap- 
pears to  attribute  this  to  tne  fact  that 
at  heart  Brune  continued  always  an 
ardent  Republican,  and  could  not  or 
would  not  stoop  to  be  a  courtier.  He 
continued  for  many  years  in  retire- 
ment until  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba.  The  Emperor  felt  the  need  of 
all  \na  firm  and  valiant  hearted  old 
captains.  "Write  to  Marshal  Brune,'* 
aaid  he  to  the  minister  of  wer«  **€^ed 
vne  dm"  forU\  cest  un  homing  tdr; 
re  puu  compter  $ur  luiJ'  Napoleon 
Imew  his  man.  Brune  waa  n  moil 
noble-minded  fellow,  and,  from  all 
we  have  read  of  him,  he  had  not  a 
sp^ark  of  selfish  alloy.  He  felt  an  in- 
stinctive repugnanoe  to  quit  his  re- 
tirement, and  said  aa  much  to  a  friend, 
who  tbflvefore  uged  him  tadedinn 
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■erricc  "What  can  I  do  ?"  said  the 
dsYoted  warrior,  Europe  is  iu  arms : 
tt  MMOM  Krnioe.  what«v«r  posi 

Kapolieon  aaaigna  me,  my  dutv  is  to 
accept  it."  So  Brune  went  to  Toulon, 
his  nead-quarters.  He  had  a  diffi- 
enlft  QoouDiaoon,  but  he  esDBCuled  it 
manfully. 

What  followed  would  require  many 
to  elucidate  fully.  Our  space 
m  Teqr  eirauBseribed,  but  m  mwX 
Mtrench  a  little  to  explain  the  la- 
mentable fate  of  one  of  the  most  gal- 
lant and  estimable  eaptains  who  ever 
draw  swwd  for  Napoleon  tlie  €hm% 
and  a  man  whose  unmerited  fate  has 
never  ceased  to  be  deplored  by  all 
right-thinking  men  in  1?  ranee. 

Alter  Watcnoo,  troops  of  WTetches 
calling  themaelvas  B^yaliifti  went 
about  committing  massacresat  various 
cities,  and  emulating  the  atrocities  of 
the  first  Revolution.  Toulon  was 
menaced  by  them,  backed  by  the 
English  fleet  blockading  the  port 
The  Bourbon  party  rumoured  that 
Brune  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  fiendish  assassination  of  the  Prin- 
mm  de  Lamballe  in  1792,  and  whether 
they  believed  it  or  not,  it  served  as  a 
pretence.  When  the  representative 
of  the  new  government  arrifed  at 
Toulon,  Brune  resigned  his  own  au- 
thorial and  implored  his  troops  to 
■about  without  murmuring.  He  left 
Toulon  during  the  night  of  July  31st^ 
and  although  warned  that  a  plot  had 
been  formed  to  assassinate  him  at 
Avignon,  he  would  not  credit  it,  and 
for  Avi^on  he  aoeordingly  set  out, 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  aides-de- 
camp. On  their  way  one  of  the  latter 
grew  alarmed,  and  urged  the  marshal 
to  ehaage  his  route,  but  Brune  refused, 
on  the  score  that  people  would  think 
him  afraid.  He  reached  Avignon  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  and  entered  a 
hotel  to  hieakfast  whibk  the  horses 
were  changed.  The  people  speedily 
learned  who  he  was,  and  inalittle  time 
a  ra^ng  mob  of  Royalists  invested 
the  hotel  Death  !  into  the  Rhone 
with  the  assassin  of  Madame  de  Lam- 
balle— the  lieutenant  of  the  usurper !" 
Such  were  the  cries,  but  the  authori< 
ties  enofleeded  hi  penoadmg the  crowd 
to  disperse,  and  put  the  marshal  in  a 
voiture.  When  the  vehicle  reached 
the  gate  of  the  city  through  which  it 
had  to  paste  the  officer  on  duty  de- 
clared that  tne  passport  of  Bruno  was 
not  aoihoent^  and  that  he  oould  not 
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let  him  pass  without  the  signed  per- 
mission of  the  commandant  of  the 
town.  The  mob  acrain  assembled 
and  drove  the  doomea  marshal  back 
to  the  hotel  he  had  quitted.  The 
authorities  tried  their  best  to  save 
him.  and  got  together  a  hundred 
National  Quards— who  of  oonm 
were  quickly  routed  by  the  immense 
mob.  The  hotel  was  next  forced, 
and  Brune  ttood  &oe  to  face  with* 
hie  mnrderers,  ^o  parleyed  a  short 
time,  accusing  him  of  the  death  of 
the  Princess  de  Lamballe— which  he 
indignantly  denied,  and  then  shot 
him  thioogh  the  head.  They  nb- 
sequently  mutilated  the  corpse,  and 
dragged  it  by  a  rope  round  the  nedfc 
to  ue  Rhone,  into  which  it  was  cast 
with  every  possible  indignity. 

Prince  Joseph  Oiolek  Poniatowski 
was  bom  at  Varsovie,  Mav  7th.  1763,. 
and  was  nephew  of  Stanislaus  Augus- 
tus, the  last  king  of  hapless  Poland. 
In  early  life  he  entered  the  Austrian 
service,  and  was  distinguished  in  the 
war  with  Turkey.  In  1788  he  quitted 
Aurtria  to  nm  his  own  country,  and 
performed  "prodigies  of  valour  in  the 
campaigns  of  1 79 1  and  1792  against  the 
Russians."  In  1794  he  oomnumded 
a  division  of  the  patriot  armv.  W« 
must  omit  reference  to  his  other  ser- 
vices for  want  of  space,  until  the  vear 
1807,  when  be  and  nis  xbllowers  allied 
themselves  with  the  French.  In 
1808  the  Russians  ami  Prussians  were 
defeated  at  Eylau  and  Friedland,  and 
Poniatowski  was  made  Minister  of 
War  of  tiie  Grand  Duchy  of  Varsovia 
(then  annexed  to  Saxony),  and  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  French 
and  Polish  troops  stationed  there. 
In  the  Russian  campaign  of  1818  Im 
commanded  the  5th  Corps,  consisting 
of  40,(KK)  of  his  countrymen-  In  1813 
he  commanded  a  French  and  Polish 
army  in  Sazooj,  and  disfdaved  such 
valour  and  generalship  at  the  battle 
of  Vaohau,  that  Napoleon  created 
him  a  Marshal  of  the  &npire  on  the 
fl^d*  Two  days  afterwavds  the  tre- 
mendous battle  of  Leipzig  was  foughti 
and  right  well  did  the  new  marshal 
merit  his  elevation  in  rank,  for  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  he  sustained 
the  overwhelming  attacks  of  the 
enemy  with  unsurpassed  bravery  and 
determination  to  hold  his  ground. 
The  French  army  being  compelled  to 
retreat,  Poniatowski  and  the  Duke  of 
Tarenta  were  chaiged  with  the  boix« 
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oanMd  daty  of  Mwing  the  retreat. 

Poniatowski  held  the  suburbs  to  the 
la«t  moment,  and  wounded  as  he  was, 
he  behaved  like  a  demigod.  After 
the  bridge  was  bkum  vp  lie  wee  left 
with  700  infantrv  and  60  lancers. 
He  waved  his  sabre,  and  told  them 
they  must  die  for  their  country,  but 
■'let  Qe  eett  onr  ttmee  deerly.'^  He 
then  attacked  a  Prussian  column 
which  pressed  upon  them,  and  re- 
eeiyed  a  ball  in  his  left  shoulder. 
Hie  devoted  troops  implored  him  to 
save  himself.  "  No  "  said  he,  "  God 
has  confided  to  me  the  honour  of  Po- 
land j  to  Him  alone  will  I  surrender 
itr  Heeharged  again,  sndieoeived 
a  third  wound.  No  longer  able  to 
fight,  he  attempted  to  pass  the  Elster, 
and  rode  into  the  rapid  river.  He 
WbSA  Imdly  keep  his  seat,  but  one 
of  his  Mdee-de-camp,  named  Ble- 
champ,  sustained  him  in  the  saddle. 
For  a  while  they  straggled  in  the 
etnem,  and  then  mek  together. 

Thus  perished  the  princely  watltor 
—a  marshal  for  three  days  I 

Poniatowski's  body  was  recovered 
•ad  Btripped  the  eeme  dav,  and  mm 
sent  to  uie  frontiers  of  Poland.  The 
Russians  received  it  with  sinpilar 
honour,  and  their  celebrated  general, 
BaraliVde  Tolly,  followed  the  ftnerel 
procession  at  the  head  of  his  staff. 
In  1816  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ap- 
proved of  a  mausoleum  to  the  memoiv 
of  tlM  FoUeh  priM  and  in  1817  Me 
remains  were  transrerred  from  Y^v- 
sovie  to  Cracow,  and  deposited  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Polish  kings.  Napoleon 
kimeelf  eeid,  <Hhetraeliagof  Fel^ 
was  Poniatowski  He  united  in  hun- 
self  all  tbetitH«adhehadaU  the 
talents." 

Louie  ChMel  SoalietwM  bem  al 

Lyons,  March  20th,  1 772.  His  father 
was  a  manufacturer,  and  he  was  des- 
tined for  a  similar  calling^  but  in  1788 
ks  beesne  a  Tnhmteerln  the  natfonal 
eayahy  of  his  native  eity.  He  eenred 
in  many  of  the  early  campaigns  of  the 
Bepabuci  eniedallv  in  Italy,  in  1796 
nd  1707.  u  the  latter  year  he  nm 
nominated  a  chief  of  Mgade.  He 
next  served  with  Bnme  in  Switzer- 
lanii,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Italy.  Heoontinnedaotivriyengatred 
Ibr  several  yeais»  and  in  1804  he  was 
appointed  to  command  a  division  of 
the  army  collected  at  Boulogne  for 
tl*e  meditated  invnieii  of  £ngland. 
la  the  Gemuui  eampajgne  of  1806 


■ad  1806  he  gieal^  diBtingaiihed 

Itt—f^lf  In  1808  he  was  sent  to- 
Spain,  and  he  so  far  pleased  his  Im- 
perial master  by  his  services  in  that 
ooontry,  that  in  1811  he  was  eraated 
a  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  and  subse- 
quently received  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Albufera.  Wellington  drove  him  out 
of  Sndn. 

After  the  Restoration,  Louis  con- 
firmed him  in  the  last  command  he 
held  imder  Napoleon,  and  made  him 
a  Peer  of  Fraaoe.  Duriaftke 
Hundred  Days  tne  Emperor  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Alps.  After  Waterloo  he  was  pro- 
icnbed,  bat  in  1810  reetoied  to  Ue 
hoooniB.   He  died  January  3rd,  1 826. 

Jeanne  INIathieu  Philibert  Serru- 
rier  was  bom  at  Laon,  September 
Oth,  174a,  of  a  respecteUe  ftmOy. 
He  early  entered  the  army,  and  at 
the  Revolution  in  1 789,  lx)re  the  rank 
of  rn^or.  He  was  an  ardent  Be- 
pahlieea,  and  Ue  promotion  now  ad- 
Taaced  rapidly;  so  that  in  1795  he 
was  made  a  general  of  division,  and 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Alps  under 
KeUennaaa.  In  1796  aad  1707  be 
served  under  Bonaparte  in  the  great 
Italian  campaign.  He  then  waa 
nominated  commandant  of  Venice. 
In  the  enbeeqnent  eempaigne,  wfailife 
Bonaparte  was  absent  m  Egypt,  Ser- 
rurier  sustained  many  reverses,  and 
at  length,  in  1799,  was  forced  to  ca« 
pitolate.  Afler  hie  TCtani  to  ¥mom 
ne  became  a  staaeb  adherent  of 
Bonaparte,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  Grovemorship  of  the  Invahdes  in 
1800,  aad  m  1804  leeeivad  tbe  batoa 
of  a  Minhal  of  the  Empire.  He 
never  was  in  active  military  service 
afterwards.  At  the  downfisll  of  Na> 
poleoB  in  1814,  the  oU  tnralidee  sor* 
rounded  their  governor,  and  offered 
to  die  in  defence  of  the  a-^ylum.  But 
the  old  governor  only  gripped  the 
hilt  of  hie  Bwofd,  aad  nunnnifed  that 
leriitanee  was  in  vam.  A  etriking 
scene  ensued,  which  is  graphically 
described  in  the  ''Histoire  dM  In« 
ndidee."  The  Teteraneeried  eat  thai 
the  ila0i  aad  trophies  taken  from  tba 
enemies,  and  deposited  at  the  Inva- 
hdes, would  now  be  carried  q&  Ser- 
rurier  denied  it  "Then  bow  w0l 
you  saye  them  1  where  hide  tbeaif 
to  whom  confide  them  1"  The  gor- 
ernor  admitted  the  impoesibiUty,  but 
said  that  the  enemy  should  nem 
teka  tbem  away.  la  a  word,  be 
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■olred  to  bnm  them !  No  soonmr  de-  non's  character  is  bvirf  md  MD^enl: 

termined  than  done.    "The  most  kIo-  "  He  died  leaving  a  contestible  miU- 

rioos  fire  which  ever  was  lighted ;  tary  reputation,  and.  as  a  political 

they  threw  into  the  flames  Prussian,  man,  a  reputation  ot  versatihty  in- 

AiMlan.  SpmUi,  Portuguese,  Rus-  oontestible." 

•ian,  and  a  thousand  other  trophies  Bon  Adrien  Jeannot  de  Moncey 

taken  from  the  enemies  of  France,  was  born  at  Besan^on,  July  31st» 

The  officers  and  the  iu  vaUdes  actively  1754.    His  father  was  an  advocate, 

hi  the  fire,  ilinring  the  ataiidaiw  who  intended  his  mm  for  the  same 

that  the  flames  might  not  spare  a  profession,  but  young  Moncey  enlisted 

fragment    *  ThuB,'  said  an  old  ser-  for  a  soldier.    His  family  bought  him 

fM&t,  ^disappear  in  smoke  audaahes,  oSl  after  six  mouths'  service,  out  he 

sSttvy  gloiy^briUiMit  feats  of  aam^  soon  enlkfeed  again  as  a  gvenadiery 

aOQTeniro  of  conquests !'  "  being  very  tail   A  second  time,  at 

Louis  XVIII.  made  Serrurier  a  his  own  desire,  a  discharge  was  pro- 
Peer  of  France :  Napoleon,  in  1815,  cured,  but  the  next  year  Moncey  en- 
enfirmed  timl  dignity,  but  on  the  listed  for  the  third  and  last  time.  By 
aeoood  Restoration  tlu;  Icing  not  only  dint  of  hard  service,  he  worked  his 
banished  thwnarshal  from  the  Cham-  way  up  the  ladder  of  promotion,  so 
ber  of  Peers,  but  deprived  him  of  the  that  by  1794  he  was  a  general  of  di- 
Governorsbip  of  tm  InvldideBi  He  ▼idott.  After  various  important  mill- 
died  Decemoer  21  st,  1819.  tary  8er\'icef?,  ho  attached  himself  to 

Dominique  Catherine  P^rignon  tlie  fortimes  of  Bonaparte,  who  gave 
was  bom  at  Qreuade.  near  Tuuluuse,  him  command  of  the  15th  Division.- 
May  dlst,  1754  His  family  were  In  the  despatch  relatiro  to  the  ^reat 
rich,  and  after  completing  his  studies  battle  of  IViarengo  his  name  was  highly 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  sub  lieuten-  laude<l  Thereafter  he  evinced  entire 
ant  He  served  in  the  campaigns  of  devotion  to  the  first  Consul,  who.  on 
1798  and  the  two  following  yeaxt,-  MondiBg  tho  throne,  rewarded  nim 
and  was  chiefly  distinguish^  by  a  with  manv  honours  and  the  baton  of 
staibbom  bravery,  which  at  times  de-  a  marshal.  From  1808  to  1810  he 
^erated  into  recklessness.  At  the  served  in  Spain.  In  1812aud  1813he* 
liege  of  Bone,  Ptfrijgnon  wm  one  day  was  Inspector-Oeaenlof  the  Gendir- 
sitting  on  a  stone,  giving  orders,  when  merie.  In  1814  he  was  named  Com- 
a  bomb  fell  m  near  him  that  the  mandant-General  of  the  National 
match  burnt  the  tlap  of  his  coat.  Guard  of  Paris.  Napoleon,  on  quit-* 
Every  one  oried  to  hun  to  fly  from  tinff  hie  capital  for  the  eampoien,  said 
the  imminent  peril,  but  he  would  not  to  Moncey,  "  It  is  to  you,  ana  to  the 
stir  from,  the  spot.  The  bomb  ex-  courage  of  the  National  Guard,  that 
ploded,  ajod  merely  covered  him  with  I  confide  the  Empress  and  the  King, 
euth.  Alter  the  peaee  with  Spain,  Rome."  And  this  great  tmit  mm. 
P^gnon  was  sent  ambassador  to  n  belied.  Marshal  Moncey  is  ad- 
Madrid,  where  he  remained  till  1798.  mitted  to  have  done  all  that  man. 
Betiuning  to  France,  the  Directory  could  do  to  defend  Paris  when  the- 
nve  him  a  eomauuid  in  the  army  of  allies  thundered  ftt  its  gates.  After 
Italy,  where,  at  the  battle  of  Novi,  the  capitulation,  he  and  his  handful 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  of  troops  escorted  the  fallen  Emperor 
In  1804  he  was  created  a  Marshal  of  to  Fontainebleau.  That  last  duty  per- 
thi  Empire :  Qovemor  of  Pvtaia  ki  fbtmed,  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
1806  ;  and  from  1808  to  1814  Com-  Loiiia»  who  confirmed  him  in  his  ap- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  troops  of  the  pointments^and  named  him  a  member 
lungdom  of  Naples.  He  then  oflered  of  the  Privy  Council  and  a  Peer  of 
hit  Mrvioet  to  the  Bourhons,  who  Franeei  Notwithstanding  that  Na- 
gave  him  offic^^;  and  honours,  and  a  poleon,  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
seat  in  the  Chaml)er  of  Peers.  He  included  Moncey  in  the  roll  of  impe- 
cootinoed  loyal  to  King  Louis  during  rial  peers,  which  the  Bourbons  re-, 
ths  Himdred  JHy,  ulsr  which  he  venged  by  depriving  the  eld  marshal- 
wag  rewarded  with  command  of  the  of  his  peerage.  Being  the  oldest  mar- 
1^  Militar}'  Division.  He  died  De*  shal,  he  was  called  upon  to  preside 
cemlittr  25tk  1618.  o?er  the  military  commission  ap^ 

ILLf^Biidier'nMuiMtfjrof  P^-  pointed  to  tqr  Hnnba  Kegr.  Hem- 
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iosed,  in  a  letter  to  the  King — a  most 
noble,  beautiful,  and  affecting  epistle, 
In  which  he  tells  how  he  ia  placed  in 
the  cruel  position  of  disobeying  his 
Soreraign  or  of  doing  \iolence  to  hit 
conscience.  He  recalls  Ney's  mag- 
nificent military  career,  and  gives  rea- 
aona  why  that  great  warrior  should 
not  be  eondemned.  He  concludes  by 
an  expression  of  hope  that  he  may 
descend  to  the  tomb  able  to  cry  that 
**  All  is  lost,  save  honour."  Will  it 
be  eiedi  te  d  by  posterity  that  the  Bom- 
bons  could  punish  such  a  man  for 
obeying  his  conscience,  regardless  of 
the  certain  loss  of  worldly  honours  i 
Thqr  did  so.  He  was  confined  many 
months  in  the  fortress  of  Ham. 

In  1823,  at  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  he  was  charged  with  the 
command  of  the  4th  Corps,  intended 
to  invade  Catalonia.  Although  nearly 
seventy,  he  performed  his  duty  well, 
and  was  received  in  favour  on  his  re- 
turn. In  1834,  after  Jourdan's  death, 
he  became  Governor  of  the  Invalidee. 
On  the  15th  December,  1840,  when 
Napoleon's  remains  were  brought  to 
tbe  Invalides,  be  insisted  on  render- 
ing a  last  homage  to  the  ashes  of  the 
great  Captain  heliad  faithfully  served, 
and  sick  and  worn-out  as  he  was,  he 
bad  himself  conveyed  to  the  ehoir  by 
the  side  of  the  catafaloue. 

He  died  April  2Uth,  1842,  aged 
eighty-^ht  years.  He  was  not  a 
gnat  general,  but  few,  Indeed,  of  the 
marshals  were  so  honourable  and 
honest  "  An  honest  man !"  was  Na- 
poleon's own  eulorium  on  Monoey. 

Claude  Victor  renin  was  bom  at 
La  Marche,  in  1766.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age.  he  volunteered  in  the 
artillery,  ana  was  an  officer  in  I7h9. 
At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1793,  he 
attained  the  rank  of  general  of  bri- 
gade. He  next  served  in  the  armies 
m  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Alps.  In 
1796  he  commanded  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  army  of  Italy.  He  fought 
briiliantly  throughout  the  war  till  the 
peace  of  Oampo-Formia  He  then 
received  a  command  in  La  Vendue. 
In  1799  he  again  went  to  Italy,  and 
fought  in  many  battles.  After  Bona- 
parte's return  from  Egypt,  Perrin 
sided  much  to  win  the  gr^t  victory 
of  Marengo,  and  received  a  sabre  of 
honour.  In  the  Prussian  campaign 
be  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
iraa  wounded  aft  JeniL  He  eom. 


mended  the  ist  Corps  of  the  Grand 

Army  at  Friedland,  and  received,  on 
the  field  of  battle,  the  baton  of  a 
Marshal  of  the  Empire.  In  1808  he 
was  eharged  with  the  command  of  a 
eoips  of  the  army  in  Spain.  In  181S 
he  was  readied  to  share  in  the  fearffd 
Russian  campaign,  and  behayed  ha* 
roically.  In  1813  ne  commanded  Aa 
2nd  Corps  of  the  Grand  Army  at 
Lutzen,  Leipzig,  «fcc  He  fought  much, 
during  the  oisastrous  defensive  cam- 
paign of  1814^  and  was  despsnilebr 
wounded. 

When  Napoleon  abdicated,  Victcw 
Perrin  submitted  his  sword  to  LfOuiL 
who  made  him  Governor  of  the  2nd 
Military  Divisii^n.  When  Napoleon 
returned  from  Elba,  Perrin  addressed 
his  troops,  urging  tncm  to  be  faithful 
to  the  King:  They  answered  him  by 
mounting  the  tri-coloured  cockade! 
After  the  second  Restoration  he  was 
made  a  peer,  and  received  from  time 
to  time  nomerous  other  honours  and 
employments.  He  died  at  Paris,  March 
1st,  1841.  We  omitte<l  to  mention 
that  he  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bel- 
luna. 

Laurent  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr  wa.<? 
boni  at  Toul,  April  13th,  1764.  *Sprung 
from  the  i)eople,  he  was  originally  in- 
tended for  an  artistie  life,  and  stadied 
at  Rome.  He  afterwards  becune  a 
player.  When  the  lievolution  took 
place,  he  figured  as  an  actor  of  reality 
amidst  its  terrible  soenes.  In  17M 
he  joined,  as  a  volimteer,  the  "  Re- 
publican Chasseurs  of  Paris,"  and 
added  "  Saint-Cyr"  to  his  original 
name  of  Laurent  Gonrion.  Wftfain 
two  years  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  ge- 
neral of  division.  He  saw  much  ac- 
tive service  from  1795  to  1800,  and 
again  in  1801.  He  foaght  in  the 
campaigns  of  1806  and  1807,  and  next 
year  wa.«?  sent  to  Spin— that  country 
so  uniformly  fatal  to  the  reputation 
of  Napoleon's  manhals— where  he 
reaped  nought  but  misfortune  and 
disgrace.  In  1812  he  commanded  the 
6th  Corps  of  the  Grand  Army,  and 
having  nobly  attacked  and  deraatod 
Wittgenstein  at  Polotsk,  Napoleon 
created  him  a  Marshal  of  the  ^npire, 
August  27  th.  The  new  marshal  proved 
himself  right  worthy  of  his  endted 
rank  during  the  retreat ;  and  even 
when  seriouslv  wounded,  he  on  one 
occasion  had  himself  carried  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle^ 
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Ib  IB13  he  nude  the  oampaign  of  mmd  of  what  was  called  Feteadnm 

Saxony,  and  signalized  himself  at  tho  srrnr^  which  was  intf^nded  to  act  as  a 

battle  of  Drrstieii.    But  his  day  of  last  reserve.    It  was  composed  en- 

gior>'  ^Vis  ov  er,  ami  eventually  he  was  tireiy  of  officers,  who  no  longer  had 

made  prisoner  with  his  corps  of  16^000  •  troops  to  command, 

men.    After  the,  liestoration  he  was  rfroiichy  fought  bravely  in  defence 

made  a  Peer  of  France  by  Louis,  and  of  France  when  it  was  invaded  in 

remained  faithful  to  his  new  Bove-  1814,  and  Napoleon  considered  he  had 

reign  during  the  Hundred  Days,  earned  a  baton,  and  nominate  him  » 

After  the  second  Restoration  he  held  Marshal  of  the  Empire  during  the 

various  offices — Minister  of  War,  Mi-  Hundrf  d  Davs,  when  Grouchy  was 

nister  of  Marine,  &c   He  died  at  intrut^ted  with  a  corps  to  operate  in 

Hy^res,  March  12th,  1830,  leaving  an  Belgium.   Every  render  Intoim  him 

unsavoury  memory  in  the  estimation  he  fought  at  Ligny,  and  how  he  did 

of  the  Bonapartists,  who  accuse  him  not  fight  at  Waterloo.  His  inactivity 

of  having  ezoibited  great  ingratitude  on  that  occasion  has  never  been  sa- 

towards  nis  M  master.  tiifiMStorily  explained,  although  it  it 

Emmanuel  Comte  de  Grouchy  was  hard  to  bdieve  he  was  really  a  traitor, 

bom  at  Paris,  October  23rd,  1766.  He  nor  is  such  a  supposition  compatible 

was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  with  the  fact  that  after  the  second 

anns,  and,  like  not  s  few  oflloen  of  BestoratloB  he  mm  proscribed,  and 

noble  families^  he  readily  embraced  sought  refu^  in  America.  In  1819 

Republican  pnnciples  in  1789.    Dnr  be  was  permitted  to  return  to  France, 

ing  the  campai^  of  1793  he  was  and  his  titles  and  honours  were  re- 

nmed  geneml  of  brigMle.  He  was  stored,  but  his  dignity  of  a  manhal 

actively  engaged  in  pn^g  down  tlie  was  not  recognised  imtil  Louis  Phi- 

pretracted  civil  war  in  li,  ^^?nd(^c ;  lippe  confirmed  his  nomination  by  an 

and  in  1798  he  went  to  Italy,  but  won  ordonnance  of  November  i9th,  1631. 

no  latneb  there.  At  FMtanuia,  borne  Oronchj  died  et  fit  Etienne,  May 

down  by  mmibers,  he  defended  him-  29th,  1847. 

•elf  when  covered  with  wminds,  but  To  conclude  these  brief  sVetehe^  of 
iiell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austro-  Napoleon  the  Great's  Marshals,  we 
Bmrians.  For  months  he  lingered  may  remark  that  ont  of  tiie  total  num- 
between  life  imd  death,  end  was  ez-  hjsr  (mcludmg  Grouchy)  of  twenty- 
changed  at  the  end  of  a  year.  He  SIX,  no  less  tiian  eight  died  violent 
next  commanded  a  division  of  the  deaths,  viz. : — Murat.  shot  by  verdict 
simy  under  Bonaparte,  and  shared  of  a  court-martial:  Ney,  the  same; 
the  gloi7  of  KueDgo.  In  I8O7  he  Berthier  committea  (as  believed)  sid- 
commanded  a  corps  of  the  Grand  cide  in  a  fit  of  insanity  or  of  remorse; 
Armv  in  the  Prussian  campaign,  and  Brune,  assassinated  ;  Lannes,  mor- 
ibugfat  at  EyUu  and  Frieohmd.  In  taUy  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ess* 
1808  he  was  emplojFed  in  Spain,  end  ling;  Bessi^res,  killed  at  the  battle 
in  1809  in  Germany.  In  1 81 2  he  com-  of  Lutzen ;  Poniatowski,  drowned  in 
Banded  three  corps  of  cavalry  in  the  the  Elater,  when  desperately  wound- 
finsuan  invasion,  and  during  the  aw-  ed ;  Mortier,  killed  0^  Fieschi's  in- 
jeiietMMt HipoteDngiwehim the  cxwn*  haaX  miefaine  in  BnSi 
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T. 

Now  from  heaVn's  eaves  and  tempeet-weepiiig  trees» 
And  rocks  and  difEii  the  thunder-drops  ull  iuii. 
Or  by  the  wild  and  fnrioiia-diMig  biwfc 

Bhow'r  down  in  teeming  and  inoeMiik  Idii^ 

Of  rain  against  the  icy  lattiGes ; 

And  windows  rude  of  mountain-ebamben  Tiati 
Wherein  are  tornVd,  yet  live,  tlM  mithMr*d  pM^ 

And  ftttuie  oold  of  many  eenturies. 

Which,  could  a  mortal*s  foot  adventoroas  scalei 
He  dead  must  hidcL  or  liYiBg  acaioe  unfold. 
Great  wouders  of  tnese  mountains  yet  untold^ 

And  yet  unsung  in  earth'a  low  grov'Uing  vale ; 

Tet  these  do  show  the  mighty  poVr  of  God, 
Ami  hffft  VoA  bottndlMa  ^"'^  mifrlliiift  abodft 


SwaVd  Ijy  the  moon,  vImm  motion  rat  might  he 
m  mortals  deemed,  tiie  tides  though  to-and-fto 
They  roll,  seem  as  they  did  nor  ebb  nor  flow; 

Alheit  they  ceaseless  waft  with  sullen  glee 

Tlie  shifting  seat  of  the  deep-founded  seiL 

Now  mainward  from  tM  libM  strana  daidc  nd  kw. 
Now  shoreward  back  anon  with  refluenoe  tloiry 

Hither  and  thither  borne  all  ripplingiy 

And  brightly,  though  round  wrecks  unbeaoonM  lone^ 
Dark  crowding  oft — more  blest  the  scene  and  fair 
Where  smiles,  as  smile  true  hearts,  far  ocean's  breast^ 
At  chan^  and  mutations  all  unknown 
To  virtue,  or  to  those  calm  de^hs  that  ne'or 
The  bounding  keel  with  envious  shoals  molest 


TO. 

BmAi  moQ]itafai*s  rainy  sky-aheorb^d  peak 

Now  pours  a  heavy  and  down-rushing  showV, 
Wide  o'er  each  moisten'd  field  and  dnpping  bow*r  ; 

While  wand  ring  clouds  in  many  a  distant  streak 

Tliftt  lomid  these  high  nudestie  eommiti  reek, 
Grow  darker  and  still  darker  ev'ry  henry 
And  as  they  drearily  and  dimly  loUr, 

In  gathered  torrents  o'er  the  landscape  break. 

But  lo!  at  length  the  joyous  glancing  ray 
Of  the  bnght  sun  triumphantly  appeai% 

To  vindicate  his  empire  of  the  day 

And  vaiHraish  all  its  gloom,  and  all  its  tean ; 

So  Gkxi,  a  gladlier  light,  doth  griefs  allay 

And  baniihee  oea'a  doobto  and  darrningfoaii» 
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Isoi  ficautly  the  cool  tide  by  him  is  sip'd 

Who  in  fhe  awwrehlng  wilderness  doth  ttnj, 
And  finds  a  stream  nlst  speeding  down  its  way 

From  spring  unseen  of  some  (Wk  mountain  crypt 

Of  ice-cold  depths,  where  mortal  hand  ne'er  dip^d. 
A  soIitaiT  urn,  nor  the  fun's  ray 
E'er  shed  a  famt  glimpse  of  the  golden  day, 

Kor  by  iii  boar  maige  wiia  goAt'i  foot  e'er  Uip'a 

As  trickling  soft  its  bright  refreshing  gleam 

Shines  o'er  the  ru^ed  mountain's  gloomy  sides, 
And  dews  the  aridsandft,  through  which  it  glide^ 

Metiiiuka  the  tinkliiig  of  that  desert  stream 

Sounds  to  the  fainting,  thirst-parcliM  wand'rer  dw 
Afl  Sabbatb'B  bell  to  the  eoul'e  world-ack  eai; 

HO. 


fOBKION  AND  DC 

DuilBO  the  past  month  the  move- 
ments and  fortunes  of  Garibaldi  and 
his  band  of  heroes  have  been  the 
central  object  of  the  interest  and 
qrmpethy  of  Europe,  and  his  suceeM 
in  lil>cmtinL''  tin-  Sieiliaua  from  ty- 
rannic govertiineat  had  In^en  hailed 
in  our  and  other  countries  with  just 
rqoicinff.  The  ultimate  object^i  of 
the  Irader  himself,  of  tlic  force  he 
eommand.'^.  and  of  the  party  at  hirs^'c 
who  sympathize  with  him  in  Italy 
nd.  thnmgfaout  Europe,  being  the 
overthrow  of  thn  Xt^apoIitaTi  di  >[)()- 
tism,  and  the  adlition  of  thr  territory 
now  known  a^  the  Kingdom  of  the 
T  w )  Sicilies  to  the  ^eal  Italieii 
KirjLiI  irn,  including  Siu'dinia,  and 
the  recently  emancipated  Btatos,  over 
which  the  constitutional  sway  of  Vic- 
kr  Etaawmel  extendi — two  ques- 
tions of  vast  political  and  religious 
importance  are  banging  in  the  ba- 
lanoe,  namehr,  how  far  French  in- 
ftuenoe  will  beoome  predomiiunit  in 
all  Italy*  and  how  far  the  dominions 
of  the  Pope  will  be  abeorbed  by  the 
oourse  of  ereuti. 

Let  ua  first  eddiev  onrMlTee  to 
the  last  (pMitiOD.  It  is  plain  that 
the  attainmeTit  nf  the  object  of  an- 
nexing the  Southern  to  the  Northern 
pvtkon  of  the  Itatkn  Pemnsula  would 
not  limit  the  aspirations  of  the  party 
of  freedom,  becaiisp  the  existenoe  of 
the  Paiad  States,  as  such,  would  not 
«4f     .inoonmatent  with  the  pro- 


oBiio  Founos. 

claimed  object  of  the  politieel  unity 
of  It;ijy,  hrit  would  be  destnictive  off 
the  geographical  unity  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Victor  Kmrnannel  \in  cuttix^ 
them  in  twa  Tbereforo,  toe  aboU* 
tion  of  t!ip  temporal  power  of  the 
PajMiey  upju-ars  to  l>e  an  essential 
part  of  the  pre*tiit  moveJiicnL 

French  policy  is  oppoaed  to  such 
development  for  double  rrnsons:  being 
]!«)litioally  averse  to  the  existence  ot 
a  great  aiul  independeut  constitu- 
tional gOTemmeBt  of  all  Italy,  and 
b(  ini:  pledge<l  to  Uphold  the  cWftX 
power  for  religioiLs  purposes. 

British  poUcy  is,  on  tiie  otht^r  hand. 
Immensely  interested  In  tbe  firm  ea- 
tablishinent  of  a  strong  and  inde- 

fendent  constitutional  government  of 
taly.  At  present  Victor  Kmrnannel 
ieeodoiely  boimdtotheBoiiapartee 
by  family  and  interested  ties  as  to  be 
too  much  Tinder  French  influence. 
Viewed  at  a  year  s  distance,  the  grand 
otgeet  of  the  late,  eampaign  wm  to 
establish  that  infinenoe  as  laj-gely  as 
possible  throughout  Italy.  It  was 
already  strong  in  the  Eternal  City,  so 
kmg  gaoiMDed  by  He  bayonets ;  it 
hae  feewtly  thowed  its  strength  aa 
swaying  the  deliberations  of  Victor 
Emmanuel's  parhament,  and  it  may 
laeceed  in  placmg  a  second  Mmil  ott 
the  Nei^litan  throne. 

What  is  left  to  British  policy  % 
For  tbe  last  three  months  our  coun- 
terpoising system  has  plainly  liMnid 
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no  alternadve  than  to  side  with  the 
anti-court  party  in  Central  Italy, 
an  unfortunate  state  of  thinn,  ana 
lendehng  it  hij^hly  preferable  tnat  the 
new  ronstTtntional  Kinfrr^nm  should 
grow  to  dimensions  sullicicnt  to  free 
It  from  its  present  dependence  on 
France.  Any  check  to  the  course  of 
affairs  that  would  retard  their  pre- 
sent promise,  and  especially  any  move 
ou  the  part  of  the  Tuildries  indicating 
dictation  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  will, 
of  roTTTKe,  he  viewed  with  extreme 
and  ju.st  jealousy  iii  EiiL'land.  The 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  uiiitiiig  in  giand 
independence  all  who  wCU  claim  to 
ran;re  tlicmselves  under  the  new  po- 
vereignty — a  sixth  "Great  PoNv  t  r  of 
Europe" — is  now  being  born,  and 
who  shall  Btrangle  it  in  the  birth  t 

Yet  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore 
the  many  and  grave  difficulties  pre- 
senting themselves  in  the  coursei  long 
before  the  point  can  be  reached  which 
shall  pronounce  the  existence  of  a 
kingdom.  Both  England  and  Franco 
womd  deprecate  anv  occurrence  by 
which  the  throne  or  Naples  ahooM 
become  vacant,  unless  the  sceptre 
were  taken  up  by  approved  hands, 
and  looming  events  seem  to  threaten 
ft  qiuuml  mtween  those  Powers  on 
this  important  issue.  Tli  e  time  when 
a  French  satrap  niled  there  is  not 
forgotten  either  at  the  Tuilehes  or  at 
8t  Jainei^s :  and  we  cannot  hat  view 
with  appreliension  the  possible  re- 
vival 01  pretensions  which  have  never 
been  whoUv  laid  aside.  Without 
bemff  nndiuty  wospkamm,  we  are  Jus* 
tiilBd  by  the  remembrance  of  Prmce 
Napoleon's  visit  to  Tuscany,  and  by 
the  notoriety  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Bmuerar  of  the  FVench  to  moride  aa 
Italian  Kingdom  for  this  Trince,  in 
oT>8erving  that  the  present  opportu- 
nity offers  another  opening  for  the 
moUe,  restless,  and  nnsatisCwd  ambi- 
tion of  members  and  reladons  of  the 
Bonaparte  family.  Ynnng  Prince 
Joachim  Murat  is  grandson  of  a  sister 
of  the  First  Emperor  Nntoleon.  The 
confidence  of  Ekirope  has  been  so 
shaken  by  the  condnet  of  the  Third 
Emperor,  and  especially  by  his  recent 
annexation  of  toiitory,  as  to  oompel 
us  not  to  trust  in  aQeh  prinoe8»  and  to 
look  carefullv  to  our  gtmpowder  ina- 
casines.  Whenever  Uie  eruption  of 
Moant'HtDa  shall  have  lit  np  the 
fires  of  Vesuvius^  and  have  pomed 
the  atraams  of  infiiiiMti<m  like  bani> 


ing  lava  over  Southern  Itnlr,  let  tts 
hope  and  pray  that  the  dread  igmtioa 
will  not  extend  to  war  between  two 
forei^  yet  highly  interested  Powen. 
The  mterests  of  England  in  the  Me- 
diterranean are  of  the  most  important 
character,  and  anything  which  might 
threaten  to  make  the  highway  to 
India  a  French  lake  tnnft  Tie  viewed 
by  this  country  with  feehngs  of  the 

Sravest  anxiety.  Yet  is  not  the 
etemdnation  of  the  Emperor  to  in- 
terfere potently  to  prevent  the  eree- 
tioTi  of  Italy  into  a  kingdom  qmte 
a|iii;irrnt  in  the  cnormous  armament 
Ik  itKiintaiiis?  Does  any  one  believe 
but  that  if  the  tri  colour  flag  boa^^ed 
a  hundred  line-of-battle  ships,  and 
that  Greait  Britain  could  not  oppose 
an  adequate  force,  some  scion  of  the 
new  house  of  prince  and  king  maken 
would  soon  be  seen  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Impe- 
rial government  would  be  wounded 
vitally  by  the  erection  nf  a  grent 
neighboiiring  comtitvtional  kingdom 
for  it  could  not  bear  the  continual 
contrast  presented  by  the  want  of 
freedom  under  itf^  despotism  and  t]ie 
presence  of  hberty  in  Italy  as  a  a 
in  England,  Belgium,  and  Prusfiia. 
Nor  is  it  too  mueh  to  saj  tliat  the 
Czar  of  Russia  is  alive  to  hia  olQee* 
tions  on  the  same  score. 

Plainly,  the  Itaiiaus  in  general  wish 
to  attach  themselTes  to  Iiedaiont,  or 
in  other  words,  to  throw  off  Abso- 
lutinm  in  favour  of  Self  goveniment. 
Union  with  Piedmont  lias  become  a 
neoeesi^  for  erer^  portioB  of  the 
peninsula  which  can  succeed  in  get- 
tin  rifl  of  itg  old  nilers.  Whatever 
speculative  diHerences  ofopimon  there 
VBosf  be  amongst  the  native  poUtioinaa 
on  the  i^uestion  of  Italian  Unil^,  aa 
impress ! on  has  manifestly  been  ar- 
rived at  by  their  statesmen  that  it  ia 
absolutely  indispensable  to  bring  the 
entire  country  under  a  single  flag,  aa 
the  only  safeguard  aijninst  the  intru- 
sion of  foreign  pretensions.  The  mat* 
ter  of  unity  aerared,  the  Aitnre  form 
of  government  may  remain,  if  neces- 
sary, an  open  qT^estion.  All  lovers  of 
the  constitutional  form  have,  at  the 
wme  time,  guaranteea  for  its  continu- 
ance in  the  character  of  Victor  Ens- 
manuel,  and  in  the  fart  that  the  re- 
cent augmentation  of  power  to  Pied* 
mottt  is  chiefly  owing  to  tiie  respect 
inspired  by  tiie  representative  nature^ 
of  Its  govenmieatk  ThiaiahanUythfe* 
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liamentary  form  is  the  most  suitable  miUions.  In  short,  this  financial  coup 
form  for  governing  the  southern  Ita-  is  an  enormously  bold  stroke  in  pur- 
liui  peopiey  unused  to  self-^vem-  suanoe  of  the  Manchester  doctrine  of 
meat,  aBa  eidlAble  M  they  are.  In-  nlieffBit  tlie  working-elasMe  from 
deed,  the  very  name  of  the  men  of  indirect  imposts.   The  country  was 
Piedmont,  viz.,  "  Foot  of  the  Moun-  taken  by  surprise,  for  no  solemn  State 
tain  men,"  by  pointing  them  out  as  investigation  tiad  been  made  into  the 
liie  iMirtliflnie  Of  the  ooimtry,  explains  eerions  question  yrbit^tm  the  eondi- 
why  the  self-governing  system  has  tion  of  the  public  burdens  jiLstified 
been  found  smtable  to  them.    How-  such  an  extreme  shifting  of  tftTfttiiff!! 
ever,  the  questions  as  to  what  king  from  labour  to  capital 
and  vliat  t&na  of  nde  tiie  Italians  l^milaiiy,the8ameOaUnek1)roujght 
idQ  siduiit  to  nnsrt  be  left  to  them-  fbrward  their  Reform  measure  wnh- 
selves,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  out  adeouate  inquiry  into  the  amount 
pabhc  opinion  among  ouraelves  will  of  the  cnange  they  projected.  Thus, 
aafiee  to  keep  in  ebeek  any  employ-  in  both  these  matters  of  sttpiemsim- 
ment  of  the  annaments  of  L.  N.  con-  portance,  this  very  4iberBr  Ministiy 
aparte  towards  dividing  Italy  into   has  ignored  the  poet's  maxim  of 
three  part^  of  which  the  north  and     looking  with  forward  and  reverted 
sootk  would  be  held  by  his  aUias  sod  m.**  Alemoeraej  Is  tbe  en^  if  not 
isliriAves  in  Milan  and  Naples,  and  toe  aim,  of  the  repfssentatnre  mea- 
tbe  centre  by  his  troope  in  Rome.       sure ;  and  forced  economy,  of  the 
The  ^es  of  Eiirope  are  now  fixed  Treaty  and  the  Budget   Now,  what- 
en  Italy;  and  let  oa  say  It  will  be  well  ever  may  be  the  poBtical  position  of 
that  the  sharpest  watch  should  be  afiair&  no  right-minded  Briton  caa 
kept  on  all  movements  in  the  direc-  wish  for  war ;  yet  he  will  hardly  ap- 
tk)n  of  creating  that  predominance  of  prove  that  ms  weapons  of  defenoe 
French  power  in  the  Italian  peninsola  should  have  been  taken  from  his 
whieh  waa  the  plain  olgeet  of  last  hands.  The  Peace  party  are  benton 
year's  campaifrn.  making  a  rupture  with  France  almost 

Turning  to  Home  politics,  and  from  impossible,  by  throwing  the  cost  upon 
whatever  treaties  the  Emperor  of  the  propertied  class,  forgetting  tnai 
France  has  madaaad  may  make  with  the  truism,  "  It  takes  two  penuBs  to 
other  Powers  for  purposes  of  war,  quarrel,"  will  cut  in  another  way, 
let  us  offer  a  few  remarks  on  his  re-  when,  if  we  are  injured,  we  avoid  de- 
eeat  treaties  for  purposes  of  com-  fending  ourselves.  That  part^  seems 
umt.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  also  insufficiently  to  rec<^:nise  tho 
does  not  confine  his  views,  like  the  wide  distinction  between  the  positions 
Manchester  school  of  pwliticiaus,  to  of  His  Imperial  M^jestv  and  our  Gra- 
matters  of  Peace,  but  that,  on  the  cious  Majesty  in  regard  of  raising  the 
sontmiy,  in  the  Terv  year  he  was  sinews  of  war.  A  Decree"  by  him 
making  a  commercial  compact  with  who  is  Emperor  by  "  (a  volotUi  no- 
Ensland,  he  was  also  engaged  in  ^m/^a/^,"  is  enough  for  borrowing  one 
BkaMng  treaties  quite  uncommercial  hundred  millions  of  money,  while  she 
wUh  ousr  Slates,  and  in  making  war  mu^t  consult,  amonff  othos,  the  good 
for  an  Iniigease  of  and  tern-  will  and  pleasure  of  a  party  notori- 

torr,  ously  averse  to  admit  of  war,  even 

'  UM  sffiKt  of  our  recent  Treatv  of  when  it  has  become  a  stem  necessitv. 
Ociuienemidof  the  Budget  will  be,  But,  as  has  been  said  in  other  peoW 
by  augmenting  and  perpetuating  the  ous  political  times,  "  Thank  God,  we 
in(X)me  tax,  to  render  our  tax-payers  have  a  House  of  Lords !"  Fortun- 
diginclined  to  incur  the  cost  of  check-  ateiy  for  the  present,  the  Upper  Cham- 
ing  French  ambition.  ber,  sopported  by  the  sense  of  the 

The  Bud^t  of  1860  being  a  Siam-  country,  na.s  come  forward  nobly,  and 
•ie  twin  with  the  Treaty,  these  in-  rootilied  the  Budget,  as  it  would  also 
separables  must  be  viewed  together ;  have  rectified  the  Keform  Bill  Little 
and  the  fact  is  phun  that,  wmle  the  else  is  wanting  than  the  shock  of 
operation  of  one  of  the  fraternity  will  battle  with  the  French  to  make  our 
be  to  atrip  the  revenue  of  about  two  present  condition  one  of  actual  war. 
miUiona  sterling,  that  of  the  other  The  state  of  Eughmd  is  not  one  of 
phdiAiaMtiitiaicf  dinctlbrln-  peaoe;  al»e  is  as  mndiaimodtotho 
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teeth  as  when  the  First  Napoleon  bat  are  only  the  <x)pied,  not  cenBoredl 
reviewed  his  leic^ona  at  Boulogne.  All  He  is  the  very  despot  of  demnmcr^ 
her  ainewB  are  at  tension,  whether  and  will  not,  any  niore  than  h,  K. 
liheie  of  war,  in  the  ihqpe  of  an  in-  Bonaparte,  permit  eritkte.  Bathn 
come  tax,  or  thooe  pi  mm.  aa  folnn-  will  naye  tDe  British  press  Ameii- 
teer  riflemen.  canized,  rather  than  Frenchified,  so 
When  the  War  impoet,  the  Income  that  every  village  may  mve  birth  to 
fhOf  m  in  ftill  openttioiL  the  rights,  a  penny  jonnal.thaft  ahdi  sepeit  the 
datiee,  and  interesta  of  rroperty  re-  dictates  of  MiUKheiAer,  but  not  h«*i 
assume  some  ol*  the  forms  they  wore  intelligence  enough  to  examine  them, 
in  feudal  ages.  The  real  property  of  or  independence  enough  to  comment 
the  coontry  haa  to  pay  roundly  for  on  them.  HewOlhavv  the  monopoly 
being  pfrotected^  ana  should  juatly  in  dinetingopinioaonpdities,  inien 
have  real  control  of  the  levy  and  er-  only  such  newspapers  as  are  indorsed 
pendkue  of  war  taxea  In  the  view  by  him  may  paaa  current^  but  may 
j0f  tiie  Time^  newspaper,  sueh  n  tax  on|y  ooonl  on  it  mrtfl  he  la  depond 
"makes  Pmpertiy  an  Estate  of  tho  bytita^imeponsibleniobtfrBnt'' 
Realm,  charge»  it  with  feudal  obli-  We  set  apait  the  inquiry  into  pre- 
gations,  in  binding  it  to  do  the  king's  cedents  as  to  the  right  of  the  Lords 
aervioeonaUeztrsordimuy  oooaaiomL  to  niject  a  Money  Bill,  for  the  real 
as  the  trusty  servants  of  the  State.'  qaeation  is,  whetn«r  there  was  pro- 
It  revives  the  Plantagenct  age,  when  priety  in  their  dealing  with  taxation 
the  Third  £dward  caused  to  be  pro-  under  existing  circumstances.  On 
chimed  by  soimd  of  trumpet  in  a  this  issue,  the  eountry  generally  has 
hnndred  cities  of  Ikigland  that  "royal  pronounced  a  verdict  of  satisfaction ; 
service,"  the  obligation  by  which  each  public  opinion,  the  grand  court  of 
lord  and  knight  and  vasnl  held  his  appeal,  being  sensible  that  the  House 
fee,  was  due  to  the  Grown.  Their  of  Peers,  the  high  court  of  justice  in 
cHiota  waa  neimal,  hut  the  ftithful  l^;al  matters,  has  interposed  judi- 
Commons  were  called  on  to  vote  aids  cionshj  in  the  late  pohtical  matter, 
of  money  from  non-feudal  property,  and  thus  vindicated  its  position  a|i 
Part  of  the  old  order  of  thinra  has  holdingthe  balance  of  the  Constitu- 
come  round  by  this  re-estahHanment  tion.  Those  who,  with  Mr.  Bri§^ 
of  feudalism.  If  the  barons  of  the  confine  their  view  of  the  conduct  of 
realm  must  pay  special  taxes,  and  the  Lords,  in  their  late  vote  on  the 
also  do  personal  military  service,  shall  Paper  Tax,  to  the  pros  and  cons  about 
they  not  exercise  their  right  to  some  this  impost,  share  his  nairownesi 
^ce  in  the  equitable  distribution  of  of  views.  The  distinct  and  precise 
the  public  burdens?  Surely,  when  ground  on  which  the  Upper  Chamber 
the  war  taxes  of  feudal  payments  and  refused  assent  to  the  repeal  of  this 
servioea  were  abolished  under  Charles  tas  waa,  tliat  the  existing 


II.,  it  was  not  intended  that  the  Com-  prospects  were  not  such  as  to  warrant 

mons  should  alone  hare  the  power  to  present  remission  of  a  '^■■f'V^Tf^ 

reimpose  them  in  any  form  whatever?  oranch  of  revenue. 

TlwobjeetoftiieMancheatersdiool  Reverting  to  the  Treaty  and  the 

in  advocating  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  Budget,  let  us  see  what  promises  they 

is,  that  the  British  press  shall  be  hold  out    Like  the  fond  brothers, 

democratized  by  a  multiplication  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  whose  stars  are 

cheap  penny  newspapers,  which  ahaU  fiyoinablo  to  nBfqpition,  and  whose 

dilute  and  weaken  the  political  power  missions  were  to  seek  the  Golden 

now  exercised  by  influential  organs.  Fleece,  and  to  free  the  seas  of  war- 

At  present,  freeaom  of  public  com-  rior-pirates,  Messieurs  Cobden  and 

■ant  is  absolutely  perfect,  its  liberty  Gladstone,  our  modem  Tjrndarides, 

being  bounded  only  by  the  rights  of  are  bent  on  the  glory  of  covering  the 

others ;  and  the  influence  of  the  ele-  ocean  with  fleets  of  merchant  vessels 

vated  portion  of  the  press,  whidi  has  and  of  abolishing  line-of-lNittle  ships, 

norifled  iteelf  from  year  to  year,  and  Of  <dd  an  apostle  of  peace,  Mr.  C.  has 

has  acquired  by  its  high  tone  of  recently  found  an  able  and  enthusi- 

impartiality,  enormous  authority,  is  astio  disciple  in  Mr.  G.   The  former 

giaater  than  it  ever  was.   But,  for-  has  frequently  declared  his  determi- 

ffffltf^i  ]fe  Brikbliato  harangue,  and  nation  to  reduce  our  public  expendi* 

m$iBi»vStiMm^  tun  to  tfaentaof  laM^ thai  h^  bf 
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abcmt  twenty  miIlion&   The  latter  So  far  as  this  Pkiper  War  nsts  m 

Btrongly  objects  to  our  present  outlay,  the  wants  and  merits  of  the  article 
and  makes  no  seoret  of  his  determi-  itself  wo  cannot  help  blaming  Mr, 
.ntioii  to  radaoe  it  Fortonaiely.  OMmfw  BOt  luKving  providMl  fat 
however,  estimates  which  disgusted  the  admissioii  of  ita  primary  mate- 
Castor  and  terrified  Pollux  were  voted  rial" — namely,  rags — in  a  treaty  which 
readily  by  the  Hou^e  of  Commons*  is  diwgaed  to  give  France  the  free  us» 
Thin  tmt  Ms  stars,  caasQltiiig  to-  OfwanuiMm  ofter  pAMijwitiyiiJm 
MtiMTy  doeided  to  effect  such  a  mo-  .We  extract  the  fc^lowng  euious  and 
mtion  as  would  compel  reduction  of  interesting  details  on  this  subject 
public  ej^eoditure.  Believing  that  from  a  Parliamentary  paper  recently 
ifftfSveBQelbrwpurposesoMiOMly  printed.  It  appears  that,  owing  to 
heobtainedh^adirectchaigeoiLpi^  theenomunuiincreaBeintheconsump- 
perty,  the  payers  will  cut  down  our  tion  of  paper  during  the  last  few 
j^eeent  sea  and  land  armaments,  the  years,  the  demand  for  materials  most 
QianeelloroftheEicheotiersttdaenly  commonly  used  in  the  manufacture, 
•boliibed  motteostom  ontiM  aad  ift-  raeh  as  linen  and  cotton  rags,  ola 
.flnased  the  income  tax.  canvas,  hempen  bagging,  sheeting; 

Mr.  Cobden  has  repeatedlv  and  far  exce^ed  the  supply,  the  ac- 

frankly  declared  his  aims  to  be  the  camtilation  of  such  cast-on  materials 

total  extinction  of  those  duties,  witk  1>eing  neoenarily  limited,  and  inflv- 

•the  plain  olyect  of  cutting  oflf  sources  enced  by  causes  wholly  independent 

of  supply.    His  younger  brother,  of  the  paper  trade.   The  effect  of  this 

though  not  partakmg  of  these  de-  disproportion  between  the  supply  and 

fljpw  so  boldlv,  yet  plainly  avows  it  demand  is  shown  in  the  KHlowing 

his  opinion  tLat  revolution  in  the  Tables,  which  give,  for  the  last  nine 

mode  of  charging  taxation  is  the  only  yeara^  the  prices  of  the  materialu 

secure  means  of  assuring  a  reduction  principally  consumed  in  the  manufiM- 

of  expcadatwe.  Quite  aware  thal^  tiinof  pnntiiigpqpen: — 
in  the  present  attitude  of  France, 

uinng  ao  it  does  from  the  opening  S  l?1?^»S!:Zt-«*«  IS;  Ml. 

NapMeon  IIL  sees  m  Italv,  our  bud-  in  i850       „       -  ^ 

get  was  llkilsr  to  grow  larger,  Mr.  inlfUl       „       ^  IftbtsMa 

Gladstone  conceived  he  might  per-  In  1852       „       „  .He 

suade  the  House  of  Commons,  not  jjfj               w              *•  JJ*- 

indeed  to  cut  down  the  estimates,  but  i°            •»       «•         !?' l?^ 

to  check  waiia^pim^  iL\^  :  :  it^U^ 
pnvinff  the  revttNM  of  afanoft  aU  b«l 

•direct  Durdens.  Tlie  maximum  price  of  the  mate- 
.  Some  further  remarks  on  the  ques-  rials  in  question  was  thus  attained  i^ 
ftm  of  nouttiiig  the  Paper  Tax  mn^  the  year  1854,  aai  it  ttii 
not  be  without  interest.  No  doubt  a  period  that  the  producers  and  coa- 
strong  case  can  be  made  against  the  sumers  of  paper  called  loudly  for 
tax  on  its  own  merits ;  but,  as  the  some  substance  which  could  be  eco- 
Doint  was,  that  the  deficit  tobe  created  iMnoioBlly  used  as  a  suhstitiite  fbr 
by  the  projected  remission  would  al-  rags.  Attention  being  thus  drawn  to 
most  certainly  have  been  made  up  in  the  subject,  the  fibres  of  a  great  num* 
cmtsag  the  present  impost  on  real  ber  of  plants  were  suggesUd  as  suit- 
pNpci%  it  IS  no  marvel  that  the  ahle  for  the  roqmreapurpose.  Of 
poiMMrs  of  this  species  of  property,  these  fibres  may  be  mentioned  those 
which  is  the  last  and  real  secunty  for  of  the  straw  of  cereals,  grasses,  hay, 
the  stability  d  the  public  burdens,  sugar  cane,  holcus-saccnaratus,  West 
limped  fonraid  to  wimt  the  thnat-  Indian  pkntein,  common  nettle,  hop- 
€Ma  increase  to  the  present  cumula-  bine,  potato  stalks,  liber  and  rooti 
tive  charges  on  this  description  of  of  trees,  tendrils  of  the  vine,  couch- 
property,  Uius  asserting  their  right  to  grass,  holly hock^  common  thistle,  the 
mk  an  extreme  case  of  flnandal  ShaTin^s  of  willow  and  oClicr  woodsi 
miamanagement  In  fact,  they  inter-  sawdust  and  even  the  excrement  of 
fered  in  the  question  as  to  putting  cows.  Most  of  these  substances  were 
Uie  saddle  of  taxation  on  the  ri^t  provisionally  registered  in  the  Patent 
ma  Office,  but»  with  the  noBstiok  of 
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itraw,  it  dors  not  appear  that  any  of 
thrm  linve  been  used  in  the  manu- 
fac-ture  of  paper. 

The  following  are  the  eonditions 
believed  essential  to  the  successful 
introduction  of  a  substitute  for  the 
material  at  present  employed  in  the 
proAnctloii  oi  paper  >^ 

let  That  the  substanoe  should  be 

procurable  in  abunrbnce,  and  its 

Erice  such  that  pai>er  could  be  made 
:om  it  at  a  considerably  less  cost 
than  from  ordinary  rues. 

2nd.  That  it  should  cleanse  and 
bleach  rapidly,  and  yield  a  strong  and 
pliable  fibre  that  would  produce  pa- 
per possessed  of  penuDfliit  wbtteiieaB, 
and  ft»^  from  knots. 

.  The  re|>orting  officer  concludes  with 
thefolluwiug  valuable  suggestions  : — 

•«  Whilst  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  discover  •ome  plant  which  would  yield 
a  fibre  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion, it  seems  snrjmsing  that  so  little 
attention  ehould  Imve  been  paid  to  the 
•tern  of  the  potato,  which,  from  expe* 
riment"  wnflnrtcd  nntlor  my  inspection, 
I  am  ofouimuu  miglit  \m  readilv  made 
available  Ifli  tlM  roanufadiiM  of  paper. 
Its  cheapness  and  abundance  are  evident, 
jand  from  its  general  distribution  over 
the  Ihoe  of  the  countfy*  the  carriage  of 
the  material  would  beconipnmtivolv  in- 
expensive. The  dried  stcai  will  pnxi  ucu 
BOMsathan  seventy  peroaat.  of  bleached 
end  dried  pulp,  the  preparation  of  which 
is  easy,  and  the  paper,  which  is  formed  is 
of  a  good  ooloiir,  opaque,  and  possessed  of 
great  stMBgth.  in  1854  the  application 
of  the  potato  haulm  to  the  manufacture 
of  paper  was  nrovisioBiUy  regiilersd  ia 
the  Patent  OfBoOk  tat nopalealWM  ever 
takea  out.**. 


As  to  the  duty  on  paper,  a  tax  so 
open  to  objection  will,  no  doubt,  be 
resigned  whenever  the  coun^  can 
spafO  the  million  of  revamo  H  pro- 

duf .  and  wlien  there  are  no  more 
deserving  claimants  on  the  national 
generosity.  All  taxes  being  unwd- 
come  and  bnrdeniome,  the  question 
of  choice  is  tki  otlirr  tlian  n  crioict'  of 
lesser  evil.  For  our  own  i>;irt,  wo 
disagree  with  those  who  a^rt  that 
more  may  be  said  against  the  tea  and 
sugar  duties  than  against  the  paper 
tax,  sinee  we  esteem  diffusion  of 
knowledge  more  than  an  infusion  of 
ereattire  oomforts.  Many  of  the  agi- 
tators, even  Mr.  Bright,  who  liavo 
made  themselvc?  c/mspicuoua  on  tliia 
u^tion,  are  notoriously  pecuiiiar- 
y  interested  in  their  views,  so  thafc 
the  8<:)rdidness  of  professional  d em a- 
gogiio.s,  the  unscrupulousness  with 
which  they  prostitute  great  princi- 
ples to  i>rivate  interests,  and  the  den* 
terity  with  whieli  tliey  fasten  on  any 
pretext  for  calummating  owners  of 
property,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  exposed.  Meanwhile,  our  own 
paper  mnst  mmn  to  an  end ;  ro  we 
propose  a  Bh(»rT  iirmistire,  or  treaty 
of  peace,  in  this  Paper  War,  witb  our 
oonntiymen,  wbetiier  Quaker  Bright 
nr  ntlK-r?,  wlii  »  nro  no  peace-makers  at 
homo.  111  the  h<>i)e  that  our  allies 
abroad  will  not  become  our  enemieat 
I  nh  ippily,  the  dootrine  of  Peace  ia 
foolishness  to  many  men  ;  it  is  pe- 
culiarly so  to  many  Fi  Liicliuu  n ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Napo- 
leon lit.  is,  by  his  reWflSB  plotting, 
dennng  to  Europe  the  MCQtitgr  Im^  m 

ia5i,  gave  to  ftmod. 
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JUL  QI7SBTI0N  IKLAKDAISS. 

Arm  the  British  Govenunent  had  the  landing  of  an  armament  large 

gnpprwsed  the  inonrrection  in  Ire-  enough  to  make  our  country  tha  ba^ 
lana  of  1798,  some  French  gouerals  tie-field  of  France  and  England, 
adced  Bonaparte  if  be  propoded  to  If  the  qneation  were  not  beyond  a 
avenge  the  Irish  who  had  anrnicrad  in  joke,  we  would  mj  we  fanoj  thero  aza 
that  cause,  and  liis  nnswer  was: —  few  Frenchmen  and  Irishmen  irn'rn 
**They  made  a  diversion  ;  what  more  enough  to  propose  to  turn  the  (ireen 
do  you  expect  from  them  V  This  Isle  into  a  religious  and  political 
measure  of  the  utility  of  the  Roman  Aceldama.  Entertaining  little  appco- 
Cathohcs  in  IrrliTi  i  ;is  an  instmment  hension  of  anv  rebellious  attempt 
of  offence  against  Eiij;laud  is  prob-  on  the  j)urt  of  our  countrymen,  we 
ably  the  degree  of  interest  felt  for  are  Ktiil  alive  to  the  certainty  that,  if 
them  by  French  politicians.  In  fact,  ever  any  inch  attempt  be  made,  it 
Paddy  is  the  cat  whom  Monsieur  will  occur  at  the  time  most  suitable 
Monkey  co"I!v  asks  to  put  its  paw  in  to  France.  The  seiuson  selected  would 
the  fire.  Wiiuin  the  laat  tive  mouths,  naturally  be  after  harvest,  as  oflering 
ei«anoa**La  Question  Bomaine"  has  some  proapect  of  maintaining  by 
become  the  reliu:i<»u3  and  p  litical  Beizure  of  corn  and  cattle,  an  orcupa- 
question  deeply  and  fiercely  a^itatin^f  tiun  through  the  winter ;  for  we  quite 
tue  zealous  Roman  Catholics  of  admit  the  possibility  of  making  this  is- 
Fraoce,  they  have  sought  to  eflbet  a  land  the  aoene  of  several  battlea,  and 
diversion  in  Ireland.  The  de^ff  nr  of  even  that  an  invader  might  land  in 
Hnmbert  on  our  western  coast,  on  iho  sutiicient  force  to  ho\i]  out  for  two  or 
22Qd  Au£ust,  1798,  was  regarded  ai  three  campaigmi.  But  a  iiiiie  know- 
Miaaof  little  more  importance  than  ledge  of  geoaraph^,  atatiatici,  and 
the  contemporary  landing  of  some  polities,  must  leave  ita  possesisor  in  no 
French  troops  ne.ar  Fishguard,  when  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  History 
they  were  scared  by  the  red  petticoats  need  not  be  invoked  in  the  question ; 
of taeWekh  women.  Tet,tnoughwe  tiiongh  there  ia  additional  oonaolation 
are  convinced  that  the  bulk  of  our  in  counting  up  cases  of  invasive  fail- 
Roman  Catholic  country meu  would  ures,  from  the  three  years' occupHtion 
be  unfavounibic  to  any  frenh  invader,  of  Ulster  by  a  Scottish  army  under 
no  one  can  baUind  to  thedroum*  BobertBruoe,tothewreckof  theAr- 
tbat  ateam  gnatly  ftoilitatea  mada»  the  deftat  of  the  Spaniaida  at 
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Elnnley  and  the  snrrander  of  the 
IV«noh«t  Kilkla.  But  as  these  were 
mere  piano  movementa,  the  d fortiori 
argument  is  inapplicable  in  case  the 
mndi  ehoidd  dedde  on  a  forte  af- 
ftir.  There  was,  besides  those  ma- 

i'or  matters,  the  lively  and  curious 
ittle  ohiigato,  in  a  minor  key»  iiisti- 
gafced^by  the  Pope,  anno  15*^^,  when 
aomeaer^  hundred  Italians  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and  intrenched 
themselves  behind  ahuoet  the  only 
flood  speduen  of  fortifidatioii  Irelana 
boasts.  These  ineenioiu  invadere 
■were  taught  srich  alcsson  as  dotorred 
othera  for  a  long  time but  the  les- 
ion they  t  each  us  ae  to  the  value  of  en- 
trenchments should  not  be  lost. 

Turn  we  to  the  case  bronjiht  atrainst 
our  Government  by  the  Paris  press. 

S<»ne  recent  cases  of  sttmtioiL 
which  have  occurred  ift  Mayo  and 
Kerry,  are  cited  by  a  French  pnTujOi- 
leteer  as  the  prominent  reason  lor 
giving  us  a  Game-Irish  Kingand  Con- 
stitution. Let  us  ask  first,  how  is 
it  that  the  Poor  T^iw  Board  did  not 
meet  the  destitution  in  those  instances 
by  either  striking  a  snffident  local 
rate,orcallmgforarateinaid]  Surely 
it  is  not  necessary,  at  this  day,  to 
dofiscar  the  pi^es  of  the  Kev.  Lord 
S.  G.  OsT)onie^s  trenchant  ezpoeureof 
the  shortcomings  of  Poor  Law  officials 
in  the  West,  in  order  to  enforce  any 
new  reproaches  that  may  be  due  from 
neglect  rh  this  matter  1  A^art  from 
such  jitrounds  of  real  complaint,  letns 
proceed  with  the  pamphlet.  Famine, 
says  the  French  writer,  reigns  again 
in  the  cooiC  oful  mewntein  at«nefs  of 
the  West.  *^Vhom  HrmkgtP*  says 
he:— but  misery  is  unhappily  no 
stranger  there,  where  a  barren  soil 
and  rainy  atmosphere  hare  for  een- 
tones  imperilled  the  existence  of  the 
few  inhabitants  seeking  to  snijsist  on 
a  plant  which  earth  and  sky  combine 
to  render  uncertain. 

The  ijporance  displayed  hy  the 
writer  of  "La  Question  Irlandaise"  is 
so  extreme,  that  we  should  not  take 
thetronble  to  point  it  ont^saTefrom  a 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  misdiiev- 
ons  ideas  spread  widely  by  this  tissue 
of  malignant  nonsense.  For  instance, 
ournatiTe,  revolutionary  press  striTss 
liard  to  establish  the  impression  that 
the  French  people  feel  deep  interest 
in  a  "restoration  of  Irish  Nationality." 
Foreignnewspapenhave  teemed  wil^ 
extracts  from  the  first-cited  brochure^ 


Irlandaiae,  [Aug. 

and  sach  comments  as  tiiis  in  La 

Polne;'— y  a  dans  cet  ^t  una 
connaissanee  approfondie  de  la  situa- 
tion de  ri rlaode."  The  fact  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  aU  that  those  jour- 
nalists know  of  tlie  state  of  this  coun- 
try is  what  they  heard  during  the 
famine ;  and  since  they  can  rarely 
read  our  language,  they  haTe  little 
other  than  oral  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing tlie  great  coaoge  effected  sinoe 
that  time. 

A  writer  in  the  lUudraUm  ex- 
presses his  intention  of  Tinting  oar 
country,  being,  he  pays,  "curious  to 
see  the  party  about  to  place  Marshid 
MacBfanon  on  the  tloone"  Many- 
persons  iMtftake  of  his  curiomi^— oor- 
selves  among  others— for,  havmgseen 
the  party  who  is  to  be  enthitmedt 
ve  should  like  to  see  the  Green 
Idandns  who  will  perform  the  cere- 
mony; and  the  ecremonials  will  be 
curious,  if  they  are  to  be  copied  from 
those  of  the  age  when  the  MaftMahon 
was  cTiHtunuvrily  installed  King  of 
Monaghan,  by  iMn'^'iiiT  hi^  naked  feet 
in  two  imprints  ol  tho^e  of  his  patri- 
arch in  the  inat]|piration  atone  still 
shown  near  C^orickmacroes.  An  old 
authority  -  ■  Oira1<?n«  rfnnl>rensis— 
says  that  some  Irish  kmgs  were  in- 
stalled by  bathing  in  broth  made  of 
an  inaugural  cow;  but  we  oonorive 
that  tlii.s  solemnity  will  be  dispensed 
with.  Will  the  new  monarch  be  called 

King  of  Tam,''  like  Brien  Boroihme 
and  Murtough  M*MeIaghlin?  And 
what  tribute  will  }ic  exact?  Tliis  is 
a  weighty  queatiou.  Marshal  Mac- 
Hahon  htm  certainly  been  "  bom  to 
honc  iii  ,  '  but  seems  to  havenoirtth 
to  ]i;ivc  honour  thmst  upon  him. 
Indeed,  neither  the  antecedents  nor 
what  we  hear  of  Hiiie-Edme-Bitriee- 
Mauri  r.  Due  de  Ifigenta  and  Mar^ 
chal  of  France,  indut^o  us  to  believe 
him  inclined  to  become  Patrick 
King  of  Ireland.*' 

Among  the  signs  of  ignorance  of  the 
real  "Qnestinn  TrlnTxTnise,*' namely, 
how  £rui  ao  brayh,  can  be  read  *'£rm 
go  bread,"  fetus  notice thatourFreBcli 
niend  says  the  island  liis  "  a  soil  of 
great  fertility. ' '  Compared  wi  t  h  the 
soils  of  England  and  France^  the  soil 
of  Ireland  is  not  neatly  ao  feililfr 
Our  opinion  in  this  matter  is,  per- 
haps, as  good  as  his,  for  we  have  seen 
large  breadths  of  the  thre«  lands.  But 
■tatistios  are  mmting  to  give  ti»  lieat 
teat,  Tic,  the  average  of  wheat  pnK 
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duced  per  acreable  conteuts  of  the  cratic  element  of  one  prince,  two 
three  countriea  '*She  has"  he  savs,  dukes,  sixteen  marquises,  thirtywriz 
**abimdatit  inineral  resources."  On  oonntoi  eight  viscounts,  and  twenty- 
the  contrary,  want  of  minerals  is  her  nine  barons.  If  the  Dublin  parlia- 
ohief  material  want  Scarcity  of  good  meat  were  constituted  like  the  Paris 
coal,  eheaply  raised,  is  the  primary  «rehe1^rp^  and  by  the  rule  of  three, 
check  to  the  maniifactiiriiig  greatness  Patrick  L  would  have  a  senate  of 
of  this  country.  "The  ])roprietor.s  some  score  of  military  men,  and  a 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  soil  reside  in  le<^islative  corps  ofaboutfif^  persons, 
EnglaiML"  This  startling  assertion  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  eoroneto 
is  not  to  be  believed,  even  m  the  ratio  among  them.  Tlie  mass  of  voters 
ef  bnlirving  half  what  a  Frenchman  wouhf  be  proUtaires,  or  neody,  pro- 
says,  iias  he  not  yet  heard  that  the  pertyless  persons — until^  indeed,  tliey 
h^ee  Duyority  of  purchases  of  land,  made  laws  that  would  give  them  pro- 
nnder  the  Incumbered  Estates'  Court,  perty. 

has  been  made  by  natives  of  Trrlmd?  No  pamlk  l  for  the  state  of  the 
liany  of  these  purchasers  are  lioman  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  suits  this 
Catholics ;  yet,  though  the  number  of  pamphleteer  but  that  of  the  rvots  of 
landlords  of  this  persuasion  18  consid-  India.  The  former  he  descrlbeB  as 
frable,  how  m.inv  of  them  wnul  l  "  teiiants-at- will,  or  mther,  at  mercy." 
vote  for  eleivatingSlarshalMacMaiion  Yet  the  largest  portion  of  England 
to  an  Irish  throne  t  Yet,  our  friend  is  held  on  the  same  tenancy,  and  the 
across  the  Channel  proposes  this  mi-  farmers  liave  stipulations  b^  which 
Utary  voke  for  the  proprietors  of  the  they  obtain  security  for  making  even 
soil  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding  he  permanent  improvements.  I^hap- 
fancies  nine-tenths  of  their  number  pily,  the  same  custom  does  not  obtam 
are  in  the  English  interest !  Then  he  here;  and,  for  reasons  we  will  not 
calculates  tliat  Roman  Catlmlics  form  now  enter  into,  the  fivstein  of  tenure 
seven -eighths  of  the  populution  ;  and  of  small  farms  is  by  no  means  satis- 
does  not  sec  that  the  rent-charges  factory.  But  ^^Jeande  Paris''  ex- 
received  by  the  dergy  of  the  Estab-  a^'geratCB  the  matter,  and  throWathe 
Ushed  Church  are  paid  hy  landlords,  blame  where  it  is  least  due. 
who  if  this  charge  were  abolislied,  ^.j^^  surprised  (writes  he) 
would  become  tio  uiiu  h  the  richer.  ^^^^  ^^y^  ^  ^bero  the 
Finally,  be  protests  that  the  country  peasant  It  deprived  of  all  gnanntee  the 
IS  not  represente<t  by  105  deputies  cultivation ofthesoilis hack  ward?  Who 
only  in  an  a.sf^embly  of  054.  Certainly,  can  be  astonished  that  the  most  Imii- 
if  heiidH  alone  are  to  be  considered  mate  resentments  sometimes  break  forth 
as  the  basis  for  suffrage,  she  has  not  acta  of  culpable  vengeance?  Who 
members  enouf,di ;  l.ut  proportionate  can  marvel  that  such  discouraprcment 
tax:ition  and  intelli<:pnee  form  the  J"  *  population  w  treated 
basis  of  the  liritish  principle  of  fran-  ages? • 

chiae.  Whatf^nrtof  parliament  woal4  But  how  will  he  escape  from  the 
be  held  in  Dublin  if  Patrick  I.  mo-  self-contradiction  evident  in  the  alcove 
deiied  his  on  that  of  the  Parisian  statement  !    A  suflicicncy  of  .sceurity 
Senate  and  Corps  Legislatif  i    We  must  have  existed  to  have  produced 
should  see  a  House  of  Lords  in  Lon-  an  over-abundant  population.  Ou^ 
don  composed  of  458  members,  dis-  present  having  grown  out  of  our  past, 
tin  jiii.shed  for  the  |)o.s.session  of  per-  some  brief  retrospect  is  ueeessarY. 
DLuiuent  wealth,  abibty,  and  independ-  The  Celtic  law  of  partition,  having 
eaee,  while  the  French  senators  arc  a  equality  for  its  object  and  conununf 
paid  ^i♦'lection  <»f  IGl  men,  of  whom  ism  for  its  pmctice,  naturally  pro- 
thirty-three  arc  f,'eneraU,  nine  are  tluced  even  more  poverty,  nakedness, 
marslials,  eight  admirals,  six  cardm-  and  famine  in  former  ages  thati  at 
ak,  and  others  are  ministers  of  state  this  day.  One  diflbrenceis  thisi^  that 
and  ambassa/lors  •  mid  we  should  whereas,  anciently,  chieftains  had 
see,  when  the   Insli  element  was  authoritv  to  effect  partition  of  land, 
subtracted  from  the  House  of  Com-  the  landlords  of  late  times  used  no 
BOBS,  449  members;  while  French  power  to  prevent  their  tenants  from 
l^islators  are  278.  all  paid,  the  nia-  continuing  the  pau^)eriz!ng  plan  of 
jority  are  nominated  by  govern raent,  subdivision.    Kv.  ii  m  the  matter  of 
vlule  the  existing  body  has  the  aristo-  prohibiting  exhuoiition  of  the  soil  by 
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over-cropping,  a  f auction  sedulously 
perfonned  by  Britisli  landlords,  the 
extreme  diraculty  in  Ireland  of 
obtaining  verdicts  from  juries  for 
breaches  of  covenants  in  leases  has 
left  the  Iiteh  tenant  powerful  for 
impoverishing  the  land.  Again,  most 
skilled  agricuiturij^ts,  from  Arthur 
Young  downwards,  arc  agreed  as  to 
tbe  enormous  erili  attending  culttve 
of  the  p>otato  on  a  scale  that  made 
millions  of  human  Wings  dependent 
upon  this  perishable  root  Evils 
briefly  these:— It  absorbed  all  manure 
and  reproduced  little;  it  facilitated 
early  marriages  and  unlimited  pro- 
creation of  children — and  vet  its  lia- 
lalit^to  fiuhiTe  oontinually  k^pt  these 
millionBon  the  brink  of  famine,  trem- 
bling over  the  horrible  precipice  of 
death  by  starvation.  YeL  how  was 
an  Iriih  landlerd  answered  if  he  ven- 
turad  to  remonstrate  against  oyer- 
reliance  on  tliis  treacherous  root? 
What  useful  powers  could  an  owner 
of  land  exercise  in  a  country  where, 
when  he  dauned  oosscssion  of  what 
the  occupier  could  not  i>ay  for,  he 
was  liable  to  be  murdered.  liow  is 
it  that  the  tenautrv  on  the  Irish  es- 
tates of  some  landlords,  whose  Brit- 
ish estates  present  admirable  spec- 
tacles resulting  from  mutual  ^^atisfac- 
tion  between  owner  and  occujticr,  arc 
not  similarly  content  and  prosperous? 
Where  does  the  fault  lie  ?  In  the 
soil,  in  its  owner,  or  in  its  occupirrs  ? 
For  example,  the  revenue  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford  from  his  English 
estate  is  nearly  the  same  as  from  his 
Irish;  hut,  wlnle  the  former  is  held 
by  about  tifty  tenants,  some  of  whom 
are  better  off  than  our  squireens,  the 
latter  is  in  the  hands  of  about  one 
thousand  families;  so  that,  on  the 
average,  the  comfort  of  these  latter 
is  only  one-twentieth  that  of  the  for- 
mer. Yet,  whenever  landlords  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  farms  in  this  coun- 
try, what  an  outcry  there  was !  The 
Utmost  they^  in  genersL  could  do^ 
before  the  famine  forced  out  many 
small  holders,  w  as  to  exert  some  in- 
fluence in  checking  partition.  If  any 
one  win  take  the  tronUe  to  look 
throng  the  rate^books  of  a  few  Poor 
Law  Unions,  he  will  observe  innu- 
merable cases  in  which  precise  divi- 
sions, sometimes  in  two,  sometimes  in 
tliree,  sometimes  in  four  parts,  were 
made,  prior  to  the  famine,  in  agricul- 
tural holdings.  To  subdiTide  is  the 


old,  traditional  impulse  of  the  Celtic 
peasant  Some  Saglish  writeiB,  ig- 
norant of  this  fact,  attribute  to  the 
cujtidity  of  the  landlord  what  has 
reuliy  been  caused  by  this  instinct  on 
the  part  of  tenants.  Sydney  Soiith 
writes  I— 

•'The  rapacity  of  the  Irish  landlord 
induces  him  to  allow  of  extreme  ilivi- 
sion  of  his  lands.  When  the  daughter 
of  a  fanner  marries,  a  little  portion  of 
tlie  little  farm  is  broken  oflf— another 
comer  for  Patrick,  and  aaother  for  I>er- 
mot— tttl  tbe  Umd  is  broken  into  mo. 
tions,  upon  oneof  which  an  English  cow 
could  not  stand.  Twenty  mansions  of 
misery  are  thus  reared  instead  of  one. 
A  loud  cry  of  'oppression'  is  raised 
to  Heaven  ;  and  fresh  enemies  to  the 
English  name  and  power  are  multiplied 
on  the  earth.** 

This  diTision  is  the  work  of  the 

tenants,  not  of  the  landlord.  A  doma 
authorities  could  be  adduocd  to  prove 
that  such  a  process  was  tlu  law  oj  t/^ 
land  in  oar  iskknd  in  ages  when  thaie 

were  no  landlords,  and  wlien  eacia 

male  member  of  every  clan  owninjcr  a 
"  countrj'"  in  common  was  en  titled, 
to  occupy  a  portion.  Under  sach  sk 
practice,  no  marvel  if  Erin  was  not 

an  Atlantis  of  ])crfcct  happiness,  like 
the  imadnary  island  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  w'hcre  "  Ma  innUa  velut  un-ct 
famitia  f*/!,"  but  rather  resemhlad 
ancient  Gaul,  similarly  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  same  hiw,  which,  in  the  >vurda 
of  Julius  Cttisar,  created  factioua 
in  every  pUice,  and  even  in  emy 
family. 

Elx  wlioro,  the  i^mnrancc  of  thia 

{mmpklcteer  takes  the  form  of  m&> 
idous  inTention  and  lalsifleatloii. 
Thus,  mistaking  the  function  of  a 
"driver,"  or  man  employed  to  drive 
oti'  cattle  seized  for  rent,  he  fancies  it 
is  "  ponsser  dehors  (to  drim)  la  naal- 
heureuse  faraille  and  he  describes 
"  constables "  a.s  demolishing  the 
cabins  of  evicted  tenants  "  with  bars 
and  levers  of  iron."  This  militia^  he 
says,  is  the  *'  crowbar  briipla  and, 
he  declares,  "  Ireland  has  an  anny  of 
twelve  thousand  demolisheis,  who  do 
not  rest  inactive,  for  official  statistics 
teach  us,  that  in  ten  years,  from  1M| 
to  1851,  no  loss  than  260,253  houses, 
or  cabins,  have  been  thrown  down. 
Granting  hisfigures  as  0(nreot»  twenty- 
two  (lemolitionB  during  ten  years, 
or  about  two  a  year  for  each  de- 
moiishsr,  does  not  reaUy  prove 
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ffieat  aefcivity ;  and  the  tbitislidaii  Ctovenuxr  of  Irelaiid.  ordering  hhn  to 

lorgets  that   the  majority  of  the  cause  some  thoiLsand  Irish  boys  to  bo 
cl"wellinn:a  had  become  unmhabitod,  caught,  to  send  to  tlie  Amencan  co- 
or  imiimabitable.  The  mere  idea  of  lonv  of  Yirgiuia,  and  Henry  wrote 
^fiuion  of  imall  ftnns"  makes  hhn  baclc  that  ho  had  done  so ;  and  do- 
fdrioQS,  though  laige  fiinna  oflfer  the  sired  to  know  whether  the  Protector 
surest  means  for  making  agricul-  wished  as  many  girls  to  1x3  caught ; 
ture  remunerative  to  cultivators,  and  and  he  adds.    doubtless  it  is  a  bu- 
prodiKtive  finr  townspeople.    Furm-  sineBS  fai  wnieh  God  wiU  appear." 
mg  he  would  none  of,  and  he  would  Partaking  of  French  aversion  to  emi- 
MWiy  with  landlords.  Land  is  the  gration,./<'<Tnt/<?/*an<doe8notsee,that 
Qieeial  thing,  he  conceives,  that  should  every  emigrant  giv^  a  practical  proof 
De  interdicted  by  law  from  being  hired  of  possessing  something  more  than 
out    Yet  if  he  will  compare  the  that  low  level  of  poverty,  and  lack  of 
farmers  of  our  country  with  the  pro-  energy,  to  which,  he  sayi^  the  peaa- 
prietors  of  his  own,  holdings  against  antry  are  reducecl. 
properties,  acre  for  acre,  we  inclme  to  Wnatwould  be  the  gain  to  the  Roman 
D^eve  that  the  sum  of  comfort  would  Catholics  of  Ireland  by  annexation  to 
"be  found  here.    Of  French  farmers,  France  ?  Would  King  Mac^Iahon  in- 
unfortunately  not  a  thri\ing  class,  we  troduce  the  Code  Cirile  clausesj  com- 
wUl  say  nothing ;  but  if  another  com-  pelling  almost  equal  distribution  of 
parison  be  wanted,  let  it  be  between  pro})erty  among  children  1  Why,  even 
our  small  farmers  and  Frcncli  metay-  the  Swiss,  nn<(er  tlieir  peculiar  cir- 
frit,  meu,  who  not  having  risen  to  the  cumstances,  enjoy  more  liberty,  in  this 
possession  of  any  property,  hire  every  importiint  respect,  than  the  French, 
thing  from  landlords,  and  pay  in  kind,  the  compulsion  extending  only  to  half 
Or  if  the  condition  of  our  labourers  of  the  inheritance.  Every  one  knows, 
be  in  question,  it  may  be  conceived  tliftt  in  times  when  it  was  deemea 
quite  euuai  to  that  of  the  siuiiJar  expedient  to  pa&s  laws  that  should 
daas  in  France,  where  wages  average  have  the  effect  of  impoverishing  the 
from  fifteen  to  ten  pence  a  day.  Roman  Catholics  of  tiiis  country,  the 
To  .«?um  up,  this  pamphleteer  falls  penal  law  of  1704  enacted  no  more 
into  the  ordinary  error  of  finding  than  if  a  Papist  died  intestate,  and  no 
fimlts  without  suggesting  remedies.  Protestantheirconld  be  found,  the  pro- 
l^l^tnliiff  our  Government  because  pertv  was  to  be  equally  divided  among 
ca.sef!  of  famine  occur  in  Ireland,  he,  all  tnesoiis,  or,  if  he  had  none,  among 
in  the  same  breath,  styles  poor-houses  all  the  daughters.  Our  country  would 
**  horrible  prisouB :  yet,  in  our  view,  be  truly  mathetirtux^  if  her  breadths 
the  true  ground  tor  finding  fault  is,  of  infertile  tracts  were  chopped  into 
that  those  distressing  cases  were  not  morsels  of  j>roperties,  on  a  system 
prevented  by  means  of  a  poor-law  only  suitable  to  deep  soil,  at  sunny  sky, 
rate— 1^  tiie  instrumentality  of  this  and  garden  cultivation.  Unless  Ejnjg 
tax,  whtdi  b  the  first  charge  on  the  MacAlahon  will  resuscitate  the  Brehon 
landed  property  of  Ireland.  Surely,  the  law,  and  administer  justice,  by  reviv- 
landlords  of  the  three  kingdoms  have  ing  galloglasses  and  kernes  to  cany 
not  been  backward  in  charging  their  out  that  code— what  will  his  sttMsets 
estates  for  relief  of  the  poor,  for  they  gain  if  they  copy  French  law  1  Will 
have  done  so  in  a  compulsory  manner,  they  like  its  mai  tial  department,  and 
and  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  thnve  under  its  civil  regulations  ? 
other  country.   The  brochure  writer  Will  they  exchange  their  present  po- 
ii  e^ially  disoontented  with  another  litical  liberty,  with  its  freedom  for 
alternative  —  craiCTation  ;  he  thinks  nmning  into  ocrnsional  license,  for 
that  the  British  (joverument  is  the  the  police  ami  suppression  of  Fnmce  ? 
main  agent  in  etfecting  those  emigra-  Will  they  change  their  system  of  local 
Iknu,  wfaieh  have  actra  as  the  whole-  seUf-^vemment  for  that  of  a  country 
6<miest  and  happiest  relief  to  a  super-  where,  if  townsmen  exceed  400,  they 
abundant  population  ;  and  heseems  to  have  not  the  right  to  choose  their 
fancy  that  our  Government  isactuated  own  mayor;   and  where  the  inso- 
by  sentiments  similar  to  those  in  the  lence  of  men  dressed  in  brief  author- 
age  of  the  Republic,  when  Thurlow,  ity  is  almost  insupportable  1    In  the 
as  Secretary  of  SUite  to  I'rotect^^r  matter  of  access  to  the  law,  they 
Crofl^^rejl^  wpte  to  Ucnry  Cromwell,  would  lose  such  a  substantial  boon  as 
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highly-paid  judges,  answerable  to  the 
Bupenor  court  of  public  opinioii, 
and  watched  vigilantly  by  our  ubi- 

auitous  sentinel,  the  Press.  Would 
Court  of  the  Tuileries  sufi'er  the 
head  agitator  in  Fianoe,  if  such  a 
phenomenon  raised  his  head,  to  be 
elected  Prefect  of  the  Loire,  and,  like 
O  Couneil,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
prompur  la  fametue  dUcunAon  of 
a  topic  as  exciting  as  "  Repeal  of  the 
union"  was  to  the  Irish  people,  "crit 
jfin  de  la  municipalite  V  Would  he 
be  aUowed  txx  aseemble  ^de9  meeUngi- 
monttres,*'  whose  hurrahs  8* eltv^rent 
formidable,^  V  Strong  as  the  Bona- 
parte Government  is,  and  supported 
Djr  the  army  that  shot  down  the  fik- 
mished  workmen  of  Paris  in  uncount- 
ed numbers,  it  either  dares  not  permit 
a  politi<»U  u^e^ting,  such  aa  is  among 
the  aafety-Valvet  of  the  Engliah  sys- 
tem  of  goTernnicnti  or  would  quickly 
disperse  one  by  dragoons  and  artillery. 
The  French  nation  are  said  to  have 
the  right  of  petition,  as  M.  About  as- 
sures us  in  his  last  orochure  ;  but  it 
is  not  80  long  since  M.  D'Haus^on- 

Sille  had  reason  to  acknowledge  that, 
owem  much  this  right  remains  in- 
tact, it  is  by  no  means  prudent  to  al- 
lude to  its  existence.  But  they  have 
another  right,  and  indubitably  so,  for 
thoy  assert  it,  by  occasioiially  exercis- 
ing^ it»  viz.  :  le  droii  tPinmrreeium, 
tiieir  remedy  whenever  they  become 

a lite  dissati&fied  with  any  of  the 
even  forms  of  goTermnent  they  haTe 
tried  during  the  ])re8ent  century.  This 
Is  the  privilcKt'  they  wish  their  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  brethren  to  partake 
of;  yet,  thougli  we  cannot  Dalance 
the  moody  account  between  demo- 
cracy an(i  dt'^potisin,  we  conceive 
that  revolutionists  have  as  much  evil 
to  answer  for  as  kings  have. 

What  are  the  political  rights  of  the 
French  pco])le,  after  all  their  chan^^es  1 
The  spectacle  the  nation  now  presents 
is  much  what  it  haa  presented  for 
centuries,  that  of  spectators  at  a 
theatre,  in  which  government  oftifors 
fill  every  part ;  a  public  less  organizeil 
than  when  its  components  were  regu- 
larly ranged  in  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery ; 
a  j->eople  without  ascertained  rights ; 
without  working  institutions ;  hardly 
free  in  speech,  but  sometimes  emi)loy- 
ing  its  liberty,  to  blame,  to  criticise 
liko  a  theatrical  audience,  and  occa- 
sionally exercising  much  license,  in 
damning  old  performers,  and  setting 


up  new  ones.  But,  short  of  an  insur- 
rection, they  showsmall  political  signsu 

such  as  any  of  those  wild  forms  of 
sedition  ana  treason  which  John  Bull 
is  accustomed  to  look  at  merely  as 
"  Piiddy's  pretty  ways."  How  long 
would  a  Daniel  O'Connell  have  lived 
in  Rome  i  How  long  an  editor  of  a 
Nation  have  printed  his  paper  in 
the  Roman  capital  t  Where  would 
the  heroes  of  a  Ballingarry  and  of 
Italian  Phoenix  Clubs  have  been 
now  1 

The  definitioos  ^ven  by  the  author 

of  MacMakon,  rot  dPIrtandfy  of  the 
four  various  forms  of  govemment  com- 
peting for  use  or  adoption  in  Europe, 
are  well  worth  attention.  The  first, 
styled  by  him  Vancien  rigime,  is,  he 
observes,  at  present  no  more  than  a 
phantom;  the  second,  ''the  Revolu- 
tion," ie..  a  Republic,  is  a  wghtmare, 
but  one  wnich  tends  to  appear  periodi- 
cally, and  may  soon  be  transformed  into 
a  horrible  reality^  unless  care  be  taken  ; 
the  third,  the  mission  of  whidi  seems 
to  beto  serre  asa  step  to  the  second, 

is  parliamentarism  •  and  the  fourth  is 
''the  Democratic  idea,"  based  on  the 
progressiTe  applicatkn  of  uniTemd 
suffrage.  Of  these  but  two  are  serious 

rivals,  parliamentarism,  as  subsistinsr 
in  England,  and  "  the  Democratic  idea 
in  France,  which,  hemightha?eadded. 

Napoleon  IIL  pretends  to  represent 

in  its  flattcrint:  form  of  "the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people."  The  former, 
observes  he,  has  proved  in  his  coun- 
try a  hotbed  of  oonspiraqr,  a  market 
of  wordy  orations,  or  a  malignant 
club  of  Bcholars  let  loose.  Of  a  truthu 
he  says,  too  true  \  for  possession  of 
copious  eloquence,  generally  xmao- 
companied  by  depth  and  judgment, 
which  is  one  of  the  evils  of  a  free 
form  of  government,  was  peculiarly 
the  curse  of  t'aris  parliaments.  To 
avoid  such  a  wliirlpool,  a  political 
Charvbdis  of  rhetoric,  such  as  our  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  now 
directs  the  stonn  of  in  Westminster, 
a  IMarshal  of  France  is  to  become 
despotic  in  Dublin !  We  give  the  au- 
thor of  this  proposition  due  credit  for 
the  depth  or  his  observations  on  the 
important  score,  of  the  comparative 
adaptability  of  parliamentary  and 
democratic  despotism  to  various  na- 
tions. "The  first,"  he  declares,  to 
be  efficaciously  applied  in  Europe, 
"would  require  that  France,  Spain,and 
Italy  were  peopled  with  Englishmen, 
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or  that  all.  tk^  Catholics  of  thox  coun- 
trus  were  disposed  to  suffer  tUcm- 
telFes  to  be  treated  like  the  Iruh." 

Here  the  quo>ti rn  of  governmrnt 
lim  in  a  mit.sliell.  I'rotcstantism  and 
a  free  parliament,  or  Koinan  Catholic- 
im  and  despotinn.  Self-government 
in  religion,  or,  at  the  least,  freedom 
from  the  yokes  of  Home,  Je.suits, 
and  Coufe^i^rd ;  and,  as  the  sec^ueuce, 
politieat  self-government ;  oreubnuB- 
sionto  thoseyokes,  and  theirscquence, 
Monarchal  tyranny.  The  author  of 
Jjeujc  Ejftta^  has  well  characterized 
the  preaent  GkiTemment  of  Rome  aa 
a  thorough  copy  of  the  Austrian  sys- 
tem. To  cut  it  down  is  the  warmest 
hope  of  the  wielder  of  one  of  these 
swords,  Garibaldi,  the  champion  of 
Italian  unity  under  a  constitutional 
sovereign  and  parliament;  to  support 
it  the  endeavour  of  him  who  uses  the 
ether,  I^morieiere;  whoae  oountiy- 
men  now  pfopose  to  send  a  third 
sword,  MacMahon,  to  establish  it  in 
Ireland  under  the  mask  of  universal 
•nffiase.  The  author  of  MacMahon^ 
roi^irlande^  i&  quite  candid  on  this 
latter  point,  writing  thus  ; — 

"We  hare  placed  thecnomiea  in  pre- 
tence of  eacli  other,  let  us  gee  the  forces 
oi  which  they  can  dispose.  The  pr^ 
ponderant  parliament  na«  for  long  en- 
deavoured to  organize  us,  it  has  engen- 
dered nothing  Imt  antngonisin.  humiU* 
ating  influenee?,  or  else  iltnihtful  alli- 
aocet.  The  moment,  it  appears  to  us. 
If  aixiTed  to  work  out  tlie  other  eya- 
tcm.  Nerertheless,  it  must  not  bo 
diMliBalated,  it  is  a  bold  enterprise, 
for  Bngland  it  powerftd,  and  what  is 
more,  &hc  has  the  imraeoie  advan- 
tage of  having  unceasingly  pursued 
Mr  idea*  whilst  France^  after  haTing 
'  ftvn  wan«lore<l.  has  just  re-entered  the 
way,  and  still  she  finds  it  not  only  en- 
eomhered  by  the  balance  of  aeooont  that 
the  interior  wreck  of  the  Kevolution  and 
of  parliamentism  otfcr  to  England,  but 
also  barred  out  on  almost  all  sides  by  an 
exterior  chain,  of  which  united  Italy 
would  willinjfly  form  the  last  link. 

"France  has,  therefure,  for  her  sup- 
porters but  her  chief  and  her  people, 
strictly  speakinp.  It  is  enough: — fnr  in 
hti  ardour  to  throw  herself  upon  the 
booty  carried  away  by  her  rival,  Eng- 
land ha«  allowed  thie  flaw  in  lier  coiraae 
to  be  seen. 

**  What,  in  &ct,  b  the  unity  of  Italf 
to  her,  exwpt  the  in  risy  cnsablc  comple- 
laent  of  her  aQtagonit>m  against  us? 
Wdl,  if  it  ie  the  mle  in  diplomacy,  like 

»»  in  war,  to  aii-H  cr  attack  by  eUacik, 

haw  shall  ve  reply  to  this  one 


The  reply  is  to  be — a  political  di- 
version in  Ireland ! 

This  exactly  ooncnn  with  our  open- 
ing  remark,  to  the  rftVrt  that  the 
French  rot'ard  the  Irish  nif^r»'ly  as 
good  to  make  a  diversion.  A  marshal 
and  part  of  the  army  of  France  are  to 
transplant  universal  .suffrage  and 
desjK)ti.sni  in  a  land  .severed,  after 
seven  hundred  years'  possession,  from 
the  Britiah  erown.  **  Ill-goremed 
people  have  the  right,"  says  the  pam- 
phleteer, "to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  laws  which  rule  them,  by 
means  of  Toting,  and  even  by  tnsnr- 
rection."  But,  tnere  is  another  right, 
that  solemnly  a^^serted  in  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  British  crown — 
"  Dien  et  mon  droit !" 

In  exercise  of  the  free  right  of 
criticising  the  acts  of  government, 
let  us  venture  to  state  our  opinion  aa 
to  what  ia  moat  needful  for  otir  own 
countrv.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored 
that  the  system  of  governing  Eng- 
land by  the  op^itiou  of  two  great 
parties  extends  mto  Irehmd  to  rang- 
ing her  people  in  two  religiously  aa 
well  m  politically  opposed  ranks, 
since  the  etfect  is  to  aggravate  their 
natand  antipathies.  Farties,  or  ra- 
ther individuals,  gain  by  the  play  of 
these  factions;  but  the  \vliM]f  conntry 
loses.  What  Ireland  most  wants  is 
thorough  imioo  with  Great  Britain.  It 
should  not  merely  be  one  of  legislators, 
but  of  laws ;  and  this  won  Id  be  pos-^ible 
in  a  more  (wmplete  form  than  is  the 
case  in  the  nnion  with  Scotland,  which 
has  long  received  the  name  of  North 
Britain.  For  legal  purpof«p.«i,  Trehmd 
might  be  called  West  l^ritain ;  and 
onnitnottobemoeked  bvbeing  except- 
cdnomlawspassed  fortnesisteroonn- 
tries.  Comi>etition  for  eni]»loyments 
under  the  Crown  is,  of  course,  much 
the  cause  why  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  are  divided  into  hostile  par- 
ties ;  and,  as  it  is  plain  that  even  the 
most  despotic  government  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  the  alliurementa 
of  patronage,  we  must  apprehend  that 
ndtniinstrationssodepenuent  on  public 
opinion  as  party  ones,  which  inter- 
mittently deal  out  rewards  to  their 
supporters,  will  continue  to  use  this 
means  of  obtaining  supi>nrt. 

The  ueoi^raphical  position  of  our 
island  destm^  her  to  be  the  mere 
adjunct  of  Great  Britain,  a  country 
of  greater  size,  of  enormous  resources, 
very  superior  in  dviliMtion,  and  con- 
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sequeiitly  tlic  seat  of  govcrament.  other  coimtriee,  as  did  the  mere  Iri^jli, 
Were  we,  like  Jenqr,  nearer  to  the  whom  Lord  MacsiUay  oontrasts  so 
coast  of  Fram  e  timn  to  tlie  shore  of  markedly  with  the  coniparntivt  ly  p-»v- 
Enj^land,  wc  mi^'iit  liave  8U(;cumlxMl  eriiable  An^lo-Irish  Catliolics  under 
to  the  government  of  the  former  coun-  Talbot  and  Sarsfield,  and  with  the  re- 
try. The  inhahituto  of  the  Channel  ligious,  easy,  and  peaceable  English 
Islands,  however,  have  never  talked  Catholics  of  the  same  times.  The 
of  wishing  to  be  annextMl  to  their  Irish  iu  the  United  States  are  not  re- 
nearest  neighbours.  Besides  that  Ire-  garded  with  much  favour  by  the 
land  is  naturally  under  political  anb-  Americans,  and  are  distinguished  for 
servieney  to  the  stronger  country,  she  noisy  turbulence.  Just  now  they  are 
is  also  (loomed  to  be  it«  draw-farm,  at  a  low  discount,  because  of  their 
These  two  pointii  are  so  plain,  there  fanatical  iiatred  to  the  liberal  I  laiiana, 
is  little  to  say  about  them,  save  to  and  of  their  attachment  to  the  Pope 
suggest  the  maxim  that  nations  should  and  B*  >inba  II.,  while  almost  all 
sometimes,  like  individualH,  sul)mit  to  Ainoricans  are  Republicans  and  (iari- 
their  condition.  Whatever  domestic  baldists.  Meanwhde,  the  United 
discomfortsIreiandeiiduieB  arise  from  States  are  an  admirable  outlet  for  all 
local  quarrels  springing  either  from  re-  admirers  of  universal  suffrage;  and 
ligion  or  land.  The  circumstance  that  every  emigrant  makes  room  at  home 
the  sympathies  of  the  Komao  CathoUc  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  remain 
population  aie  in  fovonrof  sustainins  behind— for  that  ]>rosf>erity  which  has 
the  present  gOTemment  in  Rome,  and  been  put  to  shame  by  the  recent  cases 
are  therefore  opposed  to  the  general  of  severe  destitution.  Under  the  pre- 
tenor  of  English  politics  as  regards  sent  circumstances  of  our  coimtry,  we 
Italy,  is  inefficient  to  warrant  ex-  do  not  see  an  excuse  for  neglect  of  the 
txeme  antipathetic  views.  Religious,  poor.  Jean  de  Paris  quotes,  in  trans- 
political,  and  possessional  di8j)ute.s  lation,  Lord  Clare's  statement  as  to 
will,  doubtless,  long  continue  more  the  progress  made  by  this  country 
bitter  in  our  eountiy  than  elsewhere  after  she  obtained  freedom  of  trade : 
in  the  worid,  for  vanous  reasons ;  but  "  II  n*y  a  pas  sur  la  face  du  globe  de 
we  must  ever  enter  our  protest  against  nation  qui,  pendant  la  m^me  pdriode, 
continuaiprofaQatiou  ol  the  hoii^' name  ait  fait  en  agriculture  et  en  indue- 
of  God,  the  sacred  cause  of  religion,  trie  des  progr^s  anssi  rapide  que 
and  the  noble  cause  of  just  political  I'lrlande."  If  this  was  true  in  1798, 
frccdi>m,  for  the  detestable  and  sordid  it  is  even  more  true  of  the  period  from 
purnoses  of  bigotry  and  party.  Itt4tt  to  IbtiO — the  increase  in  the  ex- 

During  the  last  forty  years,  the  at-  ports  and  imports  of  this  island  beinfl 

tention  of  the  Parliament  of  the  one  of  the  most  extraonhnair  recorded 

United  Kingdom  has  been  constantly  in  hist<try.    Repealers  think  the  na- 

directed  to  all  that  "  kings  and  laws  tive  Parliament  was  the  talisman  that 

can  cure"  in  this  oountiy*   In  the  effected  that  first  improTemont:  biit» 

words  of  the  great  and  eainest  repub-  consideri ng  pditiod  security  aa  mdia- 

lican,  .Jolm  Milton  : —  pensal)le  to  commercial  progress,  we 

"  Tliis  is  not  the  liberty  wl.it  h  we  can  believe  a  Parliament  in  Dublin 

hope,  that  no  prievauce  ever  . -liouiU  arise  WOOlO  OOndUCS  tO  peace,  either  at 

iu  the  cuiiiiuutiwealth ;  that  let  no  man  home  or  abroad,  espeeiaUy  if  it  were 

in  this  world  exjnct ;  hut  wlien  com-  a  copy  of  Parisian  prototypes.  At 

pUinto  are  freely-  htard,  deeply  consid-  the  least,  French  friends  of  iireedom 

ered.  and  speed ily  reformed,  then  is  the  should  first  ffiTe  freedom  a  fair  trial 

utmost  b.mnd  of  civil  Uber^  atfedned  at  home.    But  they  fear  kst  a  free 

that  wise  men  lo<.k  for.  Parliament  in  France  would  arouse 

But  to  all  except  the  urepoesessed,  her  factions,  and  convulse  her  from 

there  are  notorious  ma&dies  in  the  one  end  to  the  other.   On  the  other 

Irish  body  politic  almost  insusceptible  hand,  neighbouring  nations  wish  to 

of  cure,  and  these  are  agf^ravated  by  see  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Paris 

questions  between  wealth,  work,  land-  Parliament,  with  liberty  of  the  Press ; 

lord  and  tenant,  owner  and  occupier,  believing  these  would  be  the  best  gua- 

•till  more  insusceptible.   The  needy,  ran  tees  for  the  peaee  of  Europe,  smoe 

ignorant,  bigoted,  and  turbulent  Ilo-  unfettered   expression    of  thought 

man  Catholic  of  Irelimd  difl'ers  aa  would  prevent  schemes  of  apgre.ssion 

much  from  the  Roman  Catholic  of  being  planned  secretly,  and  only  dia- 
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closed  w  hen  the  moment  comes  ior 
executing  thexxL 

Before  coongnmg  Jean  Paris' 
pamphlet  to  our  waste-paper  basket, 
we  must  quote  a  passage  from  it,  in 
which  he  says  a  British  Lord  lately 
pnidaimed  that  Great  Britain  is  "tho 
pham^i  of  nations  the  li^'lit  and  safe- 

Siani  of  the  world  and  that  -Inlm 
uU  will  declare  of  tho  Iriisli : — "  Tiic 
people  are  senseless  who  do  not  aj)- 
Ttrf '  in  tp  the  benefits  of  Britannic  civi- 
lizati*'  I."  Without  goin^  so  far  as 
to  paru|»iii  a^c  hi^i  lordship  s  simile  by 
«ompanng  our  Parliament  to  the  sim, 
we  would  observe,  hanng  recently  in- 
spected the  latter  luminarj'  tlirough  a 
telescope,  that  we  tiaw  beverai  tiputs 
in  it»  wlueh  reminded  lui  of  the  re- 
mark of  James  I.  when,  as  a  eliild, 
his  royal  mother  having  taken  liini  to 
aee  a  meeting  of  the  bcottii^h  repre- 
■Mtitife  boo^,  he  eidaimed.  on  ob- 
eerving  a  gap  in  the  roof  of  the  hall : 
"There  u«  a  hole  in  this  Parliament !" 
The  truth  is  that,  though  no  one 


would  go  so  far  as  to  pick  holes  in  the 
sun,  even  if  they  did  not  already  exist, 
there  is  hardly  a  human  institution 
with  which  fault  cannot  be  found. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  French  people  not  appreciating 
tlie  parliamentary  Bystem,  since  the 
Parisians  frequently  abusetl  it ;  and 
so  insen8;»te  is  this  nation,  we  ready 
believe  ikat  li  J ean  de  Paris  polled 
all  the  foang  Paridewm,  he  would 
fiii  l  them  unanimous  in  voting  the 
8un  an  imperfect  institution  and  a 
spoiler  of  tne  complexion :  nay  more, 
we  fancy  that  the  candle-light  hemi- 
ties  would  rebel,  and  declare  for  put- 
ting the  sun  out  altogether.  Valuing 
freedom  of  debate  in  Parliament  and 
liberty  of  the  Preae  far  higher  than 
universal  suffrage imder Napoleon  III, 
wr  Inok-  to  the  rule  of  three  to  solve 
this  quesuon.  If  the  British  Parlia> 
ment  ii  a  pfatfoe.  and  onr  friend's 
pamphlet  a  rushlight,  what  amount  of 
illumination  does  the  world  leoeivo 
from  the  Paris  Parliameut  1 
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The  Cardinal  Legate  had  with- 
drawn to  Monte- Fiabcone,  and,  in  the 
aaBM  of  the  Pope,  concluded  a  dose 
alliance  with  the  Colonnai^theOlrolni, 
and  all  ihf^  rtnble.s  who  were  the  most 
bitterly  hu^tile  to  Kiemd  They  ail 
prepond  to  attack  Borne,  or  redaoe 
the  dly  by  famine^  in  investing  it. 
The  danger  wns  imminent  The 
Tribune  made  an  appeal  to  all  classi^ 
of  citizens,  and  to  the  peasantry.  A 
finr  baiom  reBpondad  to  his  appeal, 
and  MOfm^  them,  John  of  Yico,  who 
entered  the  city  with  one  himdred 
horaemcu,  and  a  supply  of  com.  But 
nmioiirs  of  treason  were  droulating 
about  his  intentions.  Vico,  on  his  ar- 
ziral,  did  not  go  at  once  to  the  Capi- 
tld.  lueitzi  iuvitcil  him  with  his  son 
aad  principal  companions  to  a  ban- 
quiti,  kept  them  all  orisoners,  dis- 
armed their  soldiers,  whose  arms  and 
hordes  he  distributed  to  hia  own 
IbDoweok  He  had  nuide  hasty  pre- 
parations, when  he  leanit  tliat  the 
flMDj,  with  abcHit  &ve  thousand  men, 


had  encamped  within  altout  three 
miles  of  Borne.  He  had  not  neglected 
hifl  usual  mode  of  misine  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Romans.  Ue  relat^  to 
tlie  tu^sembled  people  that  his  patron, 
Saint  Martin,  aad  promised  him  vic- 
tory ;  that  rope  Boniface  had  ap- 
peared to  liim  daring  the  night,  and 
announced  to  him  a  oattle  in  which 
ho  would  be  avenged  of  the  insults  of 
the  Colonnas ;  after  which  he  divided 
his  army  into  three  corns,  and  at  their 
he.'ul,  marched  towards  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome.  The  army  of  tlip 
barons  was  advancing  during  tlie 
dead  of  night,  with  old  Colonna  and 
his  son  at  their  head.  Their  intention 
wius  to  surtJrise  the  city,  having  bribed 
some  of  the  guards,  who  having 
been  changed,  Mifi9ed  thewhoN  j  i  m. 
When  Stephen  Colonna  belield  the 
failure  of  tne  attack,  he  reyolved,  ^^  ith 
his  colleagues,  to  deiile  in  battle  array 
before  the  dty,  in  order  to  brave  the 
enemy,  Tliey  were  thn?-'  passing  close 
to  the  gate  of  the  city,  near  ]Uien£i 
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and  his  bands,  with  trumpets  sound- 
ing tauntingly,  exasperating  tbe  Bo- 
mans  vithin,  who  were  foanuDK  with 

fury,  when  thn  fit}'  gate  was  suddenly 
flung  open.  The  younger  Colonna. 
thinking  that  his  eofnpani(»a  had 
entered,  darted  in,  and  the  Bomaaa 

receding,  somewhat  taken  bysnrpripe, 
he  boldly  dashed  on  the  Tribune,  who 
being  overthrown,  exclaimed,  "Great 
God,  will  you  betray  mf*  ? "  In  the 
meantime,  the  Koinans  having'  re- 
covered from  their  momentary  stujwr, 
overpowered  and  slaughtered  the 
younger  Colonna,  and  the  old  man 
and  nobles  hastening  to  the  rescue — 
they  were  received  with  fury,  and  all 
cut  down  or  obliged  to  take  to  flight. 

This  was  a  great  victory.  S^en 
Colonnas  had  fallen.  Old  Stephen  was 
almost  broken-hearted.  Tlie  nobles 
were  panie-struek.  Ricnzi  did  not 
know  nis  advantage.  His  febrile  ae- 
ces.ses  of  deliriou.s  excitement  wrrc 
always  followed  by  a  state  of  i)ro.stra- 
tiou.  It  must  have  been  with  aim  the 
result  of  his  physical  constitution. 
His  fainting  fits  were  more  frequent 
than  formerly.  Moreover,  sneccss  \M 
him  to  gieat  display,  ami  to  festivaia 
instead  of  to  the  completion  of  an  en- 
terprise. The  next  day  he  went  to  the 
field  of  battle  with  his  son,  accom- 
panied b^  iuo  knights ;  he  made  in- 
nmnan  difficulties  about  granting  the 
permission  for  burying  the  illustrious 
dead.  He  i>icked  up  some  earth, 
moist  with  blood,  and  shed  it  on  the 
head  of  his  son,  in  proelaiming  him 
"Knight  of  Victory.*'  The  whole  of 
this  scene  created  great  disgust  among 
many  of  his  adherents.  The  massacre 
of  the  Oolonnas  had  estranged  also 
many  of  his  partuana.  But  he  had 
promised  the  Rrjman  militia  a  pay 
which  he  could  not  figrant  without 
levying  a  new  tax.  The  people,  in 
many  groups,  were  murmuring  loudly 
at  his  pride,  profuse  display,  and 
banquetl  aud  protesting  indignantly 
against  tne  chance  of  fresh  tumtion.' 
In  the  meantime,  Rienzi  was  inactive, 
no  longer  assembling  the  people  on 
the  Forum,  remaining  surrounded  by 
the  lowest  populace.  The  Legate  of 
the  Pontiii^  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
played asurpassing  activity,  watching 
the  general  discontent,  ile  skilfully 
launched  among  the  Romans  a  tem- 
ble  manifesto,  ^dressed  by  the  Pope 
to  the  people,  in  which  the  n.'^urpa- 
tions  of  Bienzi,  his  cruelties  and 


follies  were  enumerated  and  stigma- 
tized, closing  by  the  announcement  of 
a  decree  of  eioommnnieBtionoaiboih 

tbf^  Tribune  and  the  city,  which 
would  soon  follow.  He  bad,  moie- 
owtf  reoeired  fnm  Avignon  a  lai^ 
sum  to  assist  the  banms^  who  now  gar- 

roundcfl  the  city  again,  and  threaten- 
ed it  with  famine.  The  menace  of  a 
fomine,  and  the  ezoommunicatioB, 
were  more  than  enough  to  cod  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Romans.  Bienn 
himsel  f  was  discouraged.  He  thoogU 
he  felt  the  palace  of  the  Capitol  trem- 
ble under  nim  every  night  An  owl 
that  came  on  the  battlemonts  of  the 
Capitol  frightened  him  during  hia 
sleep  by  its  shriek  j  it  was  drivan 
away,  but  returned  again  and  again. 
He  tlius  allowed  days  and  sleepless 
nights  to  pass  without  forming  any 
resolution. 

During  this  state  of  sopentitioai 
wr  nlvness  and  irresolution,  the  Legate 
published  the  decree  of  exeommuni- 
cation.  Rienzi  roused  himself,  and  re- 
solved not  to  fall  without  resistance. 
His  council  had  refused  him  the  au- 
thority to  increx«e  the  tax  upon  salt, 
and  to  appoint  a  captain  of  war; 
he  now  endeavoured  to  change  the 
mmority  in  the  council  hostile  to  him, 
and  convoked  new  elections  in  the 
districts  of  Rome.  The  nuuority  of 
the  ballot  went  aninst  hint  He  tried 
one  last  efibrt  which  could  not  but 
prove  a  failure.  Ifi  the  presence  of  the 
crowd  assembled  at  the  Capitol,  he 
annulled  all  his  former  decrees,  so 
characterized  by  their  arn^nce,  pre- 
tensions, and  u-surpations  ;  he  pro- 
mised to  submit  to  the  instructions  of 
the  Pontiff,  and  cancelled  the  superior 
authoritj  he  had  awarded  to  the  Bo- 
man  people.  This  crest-fallen,  un- 
manly profession  of  faith  of  the  Tri- 
bune, was  received  with  load  mnr- 
murs  Iqr  both  his  partisans  and  his 
enemies.  In  the  meantime  the  Le- 
gate was  forming  a  secret  (dot  ibr 
the  ruin  of  the  Tribune,  with  the 
Colonnas,  the  Savelli,  aiui  a  Condot- 
tiere,  Pepino,  Count  of  MiTiarbino, 
who  was  commissioned  by  tlie  King 
of  Hungary  to  collect  soldiers  to 
march  against  the  Queen  of  Napka 
Ffirnzi,  iK^ping  for  soint^  assistance 
from  tiiat  king,  did  not  anticipate  the 
hostility  of  Pepino,  although  he  had 
shortly  before  bainished  nim  from 
Rome,  for  having  committed  some 
act  of  plunder  at  Terradna.  On  the 
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15th  of  Beeemlier,  a  bill  was  placard- 
ed at  the  '.rate  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  exciting  the  ])eo|)le  to  free 
themselves  from  the  excoimuuuicated 
Tribune.  Btenii  ordered  it  to  be  torn 
down,  and  sumnif  nrl  its  author  to 
bis  Tribunal,  But  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  cries  of  ''Death  to  the 
Tribune"  were  heard  clamoured  in 
several  parts  of  the  city.  Early  tlie 
next  morning  the  belfry  of  the  Capi- 
tol called  the  people  to  arms.  No  one 
answered  it  Every  party  sought  ita 
safety  in  its  district  Rienzi  sallied 
out,  followed  by  a  few  remaininL'  si)!- 
diers ; — the  people  at  last  gradually, 
•lowly,  coUeetod.  He  tried  once  more 
the  magic  power  of  his  eloquence, 
but  his  taith  in  himself  was  gone  ;  he 
spoke  with  a  feminine  nervousness, 
flif  nil  he  had  d<me,  of  the  u^ustioe 
and  ingratitude  he  was  subjected  to. 
He  wept  abundantlv ;  many  wept 
with  him,  and  when  ke  begged  to  be 
Teleued  from  the  authority  that  had 
been  intrusted  to  him  seven  months 
before,  not  one  dissenting  voice  was 
heard.  Probably,  as  a  last  mark  of  re- 
spect, a  sOent  crowd  ttioompanied  him 
md  his  wife,  who  was  concealed  under 
a  monkish  robe  and  hood,  to  the  Cas- 
tle of  Ao^elo.  All  the  gates  of  the 
citj  were  immediately  tuown  open. 
The  barons  returned  ;  the  Iiegate  in- 
stalled himself  at  the  Capitol.  The 
Tribune  was  declared  solemnly  a  here- 
tic, sacrilegious,  and  hung  in  effigy. 
Two  senators  were  a])pointed,  andms 
^vcmment  abolished.  A^ain,  Rienzi 
made  one  last  attempt ;  he  had  one 
of  his  symbolical  pictines  affixed  to 
the  gate  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Mada- 
lena  ;  but  the  Romans  had  latterly 
suffered  from  famine  ;  they  paid  no 
attention  to  the  allegory,  which  fell, 
destroyed,  and  soiled  by  a  rabble  or 
boys,  whilst  Rienzi  U^holdinrr  his 
powerlessness,  disappeared  from 
Itomei  But  in  the  inter\'al  between 
his  fidi  and  this  last  attempt,  Rienzi 
had  gone  to  Civitn  Veochia,  where 
his  nephew  commanded  the  fort, 
leaving  his  wife,  sons,  and  relations 
in  Borne,  where,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  old  Stephen  Colon nn,  they 
lived  secure  and  tranquil  When  the 
nephew  was  obliged  to  surrender  the 
Mt,  Itienzi,  skilfully  disguised,  re- 
turned to  Rome,  to  tlie  Castle  of  St. 
Aiigelo,  where,  it  ajipcars,  by  the  pub- 
lished documents,  that  two  of  the 
Oniiii  were  plotong  to  have  Jiim 


Ul 

taken,  in  order  to  give  him  up  to  the 
Legate,  or  have  him  hanged  or  mur- 
dered. Their  death  alone  saved  him. 
It  iswell  established  that  lie  left  Rome 
and  lied  in  the  direction  of  Naples^ 
towards  the  end  of  Jaiiunry,  \2-\p,. 

Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lvttoii,  m  liis  bril- 
liant romance,  attribute»  this  first  fall 
of  his  hero  to  the  excommunication 
and  its  blighting  results.  But  the  ex- 
communication alone  could  not  have 
worked  such  a  change  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  history  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  of  Florence  especially, 
abounds  with  instances  when  this 
pontifical  ultimatum  was  itowerless 
and  often  braved.  Rienri  had  com- 
mitted gross  political  errors,  among 
which  the  most  fatal  to  him  were  his 
folly  of  summoning  the  Emperor  to 
his  tribunal  and  his  insulting  and  ex- 
pelling the  pontifical  vicar  who  was 
disposed  to  favour  and  Biipport  him. 
He  certainly  evinced  fia^hes  of  genius 
and  enerinr,  but  proved  him^lf  a 
mystical,  literary  Utopian,  devoid  of 
many  of  the  leatling  characteristics  of 
a  statesnukn.  His  heedlessness,  pue- 
rile ostentation,  and  extrsTSganee,  dis- 
gusted the  people.   Mm\y  of  his  acts 

(l»'-:potism  destroyed  also  the  i>ublic 
couhdeuce,  and  when  at  the  last  mo- 
ment he  abandonedhis  pompous  titles, 
annulled  his  former  orainances»  these 
sudden  changes  and  exaggerated  con- 
cessions, were  received  as  a  testimony 
of  his  weakness,  and  as  a  proof  thi^ 
self-interest  alone  had  actuated  him 
in  all  his  proceedings — hence  a  mass 
of  the  people  abandoned  him  and 
joined  his  enemies. 

Rienzi  was  now  a  wandering  out- 
cast, but  far  from  being  discouraged. 
Being  abandoned  by  all  parties,  he 
turned  to  one  of  those  Condottieri,  the 
scourge  of  Italy— men  who  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  uTKlrrt  ook  every 
thing.  The  German,  W  erner,  one  of 
the  boldest  adventurers,  who  called 
himself  '^the  enemy  of  Ood  and  of 
mercy,"  was  then  not  far  from  Rome 
with  his  lawless  band.  Ue  had.  a 
few  years  previously,  nlundered  twelve 
large  cities  of  Nortnem  Italy,  and 
bravrrl  the  united  forces  of  the  Vis- 
conti  ami  the  Scala.  The  fallen  Tri- 
bune proposed  to  this  brigand  to  join 
him  and  attempt  a  surprise  of  Rome. 
They  came  near  the  city.  Had  th^ 
suddenly  attacked  it,  thev  might  have 
succeeded,  for  a  part  of  the  people, 
BoffeiiDg  nom  the  cnielty  of  the  no- 
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bles,  were  already  regretting  RienzL 
Bat,  they  hesitated,  and  gave  time  to 
the  Legate  to  assemDie  troops  and  take 
measures  of  defenre.  Moroovor,  Ri- 
enzi  had  collected,  through  his  frieuda. 
an  indispensable  sum  of  money,  ana 
one  of  nis  agenta,  Papencordt  savs 
his  owTi  brother,  fled  with  it.  The 
Cuudottieri,  uuwilliug  to  act  with- 
out subsidies,  and  seeing  Rome  well 
goarded,  turned  away  towards  Naples, 
leavini?,  in  hi'^  way,  Hienzi  safe  in  one 
of  the  wildest  solitudes  of  the  Apen- 
nines, in  a  convent  of  some  poor  mvs- 
tical  monks,  dissenters  of  xho  Oraer 
of  St.  Frant'i.s  who,  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Mujella,  spent  their  lives  in  euu- 
templatiou,  prayer,  and  in  the  expec- 
tation uf  puriT  times,  of  a  general 
reform  in  the  Church,  and  of  a  uni- 
versal fraternal  poverty.  This  year 
(1348),  during  which  the  memorable 
black  plagne  transfonned  Europe 
into  a  huge  ohamel  house,  the  fear- 
ful earthquake  that  followed,  which 
shook  Rome  to  its  very  foundations, 
was  well  calculated  to  confirm  the 
poor  monks  in  their  forchodinixs  and 
vision.^  and  lead  all  warm  iinaiiina- 
tious  to  share  them.^  Rieuzi  joined 
the  monks  in  all  their  ecstatic  reve- 
ries and  in  their  aK^tincuce  ;  he  in- 
tianied  them  with  his  mystical  elo- 
qucuce  aiul  ambitious  projects.  The 
mutual  febrile  exaltations,  the  yearn- 
ings for  days  of  purity  and  spiritual 

Sre^itness,  continued—Kicnzi  was  be- 
eld  as  a  prophet  by  the  poor  monks. 
He  has  himself  afterwards  related 
his  residence  in  the  Mfljella,  and  it 
seems  that  he  hiis  exaggerated  the 
austeritv.  poverty,  and  humility  of 
these  soutanes. 

At  the  commencement  of  1350,  tlie 
most  revered  hermit  in  the  country, 
Fra  Angelo,  (-ame  to  KienzL  knelt 
before  hmi,  urged  him  to  action  in  a 
pathetic  address,  obsemng  that  he 
Lad  long  enough  been  in  penitence 
and  retreat,  that  the  day  of  salvation 
of  all  had  come,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  two  men  liad  been 
elected,  the  Enijieror  Charles  IV.  and 
Cola,  tile  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  must  hasten  to  the  Bmperor,  who 
will  aid  him  to  crush  the  bad  passions 
and  regenerate  Rome  and  the  Church. 
However  flattering  such  a  proposition 
could  be  to  the  ambition  ana  mysti- 
cism  of  the  Tribune,  his  former  con- 
duct to  the  Emperor  made  him  hesi- 
tate as  to  its  being  practicable ;  but 
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the  mystical  remonstrances,  and  pro- 
nhetie  visions  of  the  friar,  eookl  not 

nO  to  captivate  and  persuade  an  ima- 
ginative and  enterpriKincr  nature.  It 
was  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  the  cele- 
bration of  which  had  been  obtftined 

by  the  Tribune.  Twelve  hundred 
thousand  Christian  pilgrims  had  fall- 
en upon  liome.  Rieuzi  could  Dot 
resist  the  temptation.  He  came  alaa 
Moreover,  he  wa.s  no  longer  safe  in 
the  Majella.  Tlie  Arrhhishop  of 
Naples  was  preparing  snares  to  nave 
him  taken  and  given  up  to  the 
Pope.  Cola,  lost  among  toe  maaeee 
of  people,  now  at  Rome,  found  many 
of  nis  ola  associates  and  frienda,  ex- 
cited their  discontent  against  the  Lie- 
gate,  and  sjioke  fervent! v  of  his  new 
projects.  As  the  Cardinal  was,  accord- 
ing to  custom^  visiting  the  churches, 
two  arrows  pierced  his  hat:  no  one 
was  found  in  the  house  whence  they 
came.  The  prelate  suspected  Fkionzi 
of  being  at  lejLst  an  a(;complice  in  the 
attempt,  and  he  requested  eanie^tly 
the  Pope  to  accept  his  resignatioii. 
Still,  it  vrtm  not  by  any  means  a  pro- 
])itious  time  to  attempt  a  revolution- 
ary movement  in  Rome,  as  the  whole 
population  was  absorhed  by  the  Jix^ 
nilee,  which  they  more  especially  con- 
sidered as  a  most  advantaj;cou.s  specu- 
lation to  themselves,  and  from  which 
their  attention  could  not  be  drawn 
away  by  anv  politieal  ronsidemtion, 
nor  In*  any  I'ribunc,  however  belove<i. 

Tiie  month  of  Julv,  1350,  Pnigae, 
where  resided  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  Ixhehl  the  arrival  of  Ricnzi,  who 
went  .straitjhtway  to  the  Court,  anci 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty,  whom  he  addressed 
in  a  mystical  language,  expressive  of 
the  jnirity  of  his  intentions  when  he 
governed  Rome,  confessing  the  pride 
that  had  bfinded  him,  how  power  had 
intoxicated  him,  and  how  much  he 
had  .subsequently  suffered  when  Grod 
had  cast  him  down  in  the  abvss.  He 
condnded  by  imploring  the  imperfad 
protection,  and  proclaiming  that  the 
sword  of  the  Em|)eror  must  cut  down 
all  tyrants,  adding  that  crows  take  to 
flight  before  the  eairle.  The  Emperor, 
astonished,  listenea  to  him  favour- 
ably, promised  his  pardon  for  the 
past,  and  consented  to  listen  to  his 
projects.  The  allusions  of  the  enthu- 
siastic outcast  referred  to  nothing  less 
than  the  universal  monarchy  of  the 
£mpir<^  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
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State  over  the  Church  after  the  long  curious  coUectious  of  niediseval  his- 

triuinph  and  asoendan<nr  of  the  Pon-  tory,  and  oertainly  prove  that  the 

tifical  See :  they  were  all  accompanied  Emperor  as  well  as  the  Archbishop 

by  prophetic  jussiirances  of  tlie  pro-  held  in  great  estimation  the  eloquence 

tection  of  the  Holv  Ghost,  of  ultimate  of  the  fallen  Tribune.   The  Emperor 

saccess  in  all  reforms,  till  the  day  now  abandoned  the  exiled  heretic 

when  the  world  would  offer  a  perfect  to  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of 

unitv  in  government  and  creed,  when  Prague,  witli  the  charge  of  informing 

the  tlmperor,  Cola  di  ilicuzi,  and  the  regularly  and  legal]  v  agaiust  him. 

Pope  would  offer  in  this  world  the  Happilv  for  Riena,  the  generous  and 

image  of  the  Holy  Trinity.   Charles  benevolent  prelate  evinced  a  paternal 

IV.  was  a  practical  man,  hostile  to  sympathy ;  ne  saw  to  the  comfort  and 

chimerical  ideas,  aud  attached  to  the  well-being  of  hin  prisoner,  and  as  the 

Pope  and  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  fainting  or  epileptic  fits  of  Oola  had 

he  rrqui  stcd  the  Tribune  to  give  him  become  more  frequent,  the  kindest 

in  writing  all  he  had  heard  him  ex-  attendants  were  placed  near  him.  The 

press ;  and  entertaining  some  doubt  skilful  and  good  old  Archbishop,  now 

ahout  his  orthodoxy,  he  requested  the  obliged  to  carry  on  by  oorreepondenoe 

Ardihiflhop  of  Prague  to  watch  oyer  the  trial  of  his  prisoner,  took  every 

him,  to  keep  him  a  prisoner,  but  with  means  to  attenuate  his  errors  and 

kind  treatment  soothe  the  resentment  of  the  Pontiff. 

"Sow  Rienzi  becailie  subjected  to  His  persuasiTe  benevolenojd  obtained 
^dless  conversations  and  argumenta-  from  the  ardent  but  feeble  imagina- 
tions with  the  Archbishop  and  many  tion  of  Rienzi  a  series  of  doctrinal 
German  doctors  and  scnolars  who  concessions  which  justified  his  de- 
Tidted  him.  In  all  he  evhioed  dashes  fence  of  tSie  poor  outcast  The  latter 
of  here^.  In  his  memoir  to  the  addressed  incessantly  to  him  letters 
Emperor,  he  alludes  for  the  first  time  and  memoirs  repudiating  many  of  his 
to  tne  report  which  supposed  him  to  former  act&  explaining  otliers,  accus- 
be  ib»  son  of  Henir  viL,  an  indeli-  ing  himseli  of  the  sin  of  pride,  and 
disfipnaceon  thenonourof  his  mo-  dwelling  on  his  boundless  contrition 
ther ;  he  asserts  the  prophecy  which  and  penitence.  The  prelate  discussed 
selected  him  as  a  precursor — a  St.  also,  with  a  tender  oeuevoieuce,  his 
John — of  a  new  Cnrist,  depicting  mystical  ideas,  and  led  him  from  con- 
vividly  the  corruption  of  the  Avignon  oession  to  concession  to  an  almost 
Court  and  the  wretchedne.Hs  of  Rome,  complete  submission  to  the  Chun  h. 
The  Emperor,  who  had  great  preten-  and  to  a  declaration  that,  protected 
sions  to  theological  learning,  conde-  by  the  Emperor,  his  sins  ocing  re- 
soended to  answer  the  infie^uated  exile  mitted,  his  taith  pure— being  devoted 
in  conversations,  and  eapecially  in  to  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  doc- 
vkTiting ;  he  did  so  as  a  faithful  son  of  trme— he  was  ready  to  appear  before 
the  Church,  defending  the  orthodoxy,  the  Pontiff's  tribunal,  suspecting  that 
upbraiding  Cola  for  his  pride  ana  the  Pope  might  want  his  blood,  but 
vanity,  pitying  Rome  and  Italy,  but  ready,  neveruieleflS,  to  meet  his  jus- 
protesting  that  the  Imperial  ]x>wer  tice. 

could  not  regenerate  them,  and  an-  The  good  Archbishop  took  Rienzi 

nooncing  to  the  prisoner  tnat  as  he  at  his  word,  and  annoimced  to  him 

nourished  doctrines  verj'  dangerous  that  he  would  l)e  sent  immediately  to 

for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  he  Avignon,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope, 

must  remain  in  conhnement  to  reflect  but  warmly  recommended  to  the  pon- 

and  return  to  the  Christian  tenets,  tifical  fityour.  A  deep  gloom  assailed 

Rienzi  replied  by  an  incoherent  ecs-  the  poor  prisoner  when  ne  found  that 

tatio  ajiologj'.    Solitude,  the  <^7J/i?// of  he  was  going  to  be  given  up.  A 

captivityj  resentment,  had  excited  his  great  sadness  prevails  in  his  letters 

feverish  imagination  in  the  extreme,  written  at  this  moment.    The  two 

He  most  vehemently  defended  him-  letters  espcfially  which  he  wrote  be- 

self  from  the  accusation  of  heresy,  re-  fore  his  acj su  ture  for  Avignon, — one 

futed  &U  the  other  accusations,  and  to  his  son  and  the  other  to  Era  An- 

expressed  his  la.ssitude  of  all  human  eelo,  the  hermit  of  the  mountains  of 

ereatnesB.    Tiiese  docimients  have  Majella,— are  characterized  by  a  tone 

Deen  collected  and  published  by  Pa-  of  sadness  aud  discouragement,  blend- 

peofiordt;  they  form  one  of  the  most  ed  with  a  presentiment  of  his  ap- 
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proaching  end,  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  of  his  compositions.  In  the  first, 
to  his  BoUj  he  dwells  on  the  everlast- 
ing belief  m  the  foture  renovation  of 
the  world  ;  he  urges  the  youth  to  l)e 
patient  and  humble — to  forget  his 
father,  who  will  soon  be  with  God, 
and  to  obey  his  other  father,  Fra 
Angelo,  to  whom  he  leaves  him,  and 
who  will  show  him  the  ways  of  the 
Lord.  In  the  other,  to  Fru  Angelo, 
he  dwells  on  hie  eutferings— he  con- 
siders them  as  tlie  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy — he  blesses  his  prison — 
speaks  of  Ids  flood  of  tears,  and  of 
his  soul  that  does  not  despair  in  sor- 
row, because  after  this  deluge  the 
dove  ynW  return  to  the  ark  with  the 
branch  of  olive  tree  ;  and,  affectingly 
closes  the  epistle  with  these  wordu  : 
— "No  lon<^er  think  of  me,  I  am  to 
be  given  up  to  tlie  Pope,  who  longs 
for  my  blood  as  I  am  yearning  for 
the  oeleatial  Jerusalem ;  think  of 
yourselves  only,  Virothers ;  remain 
concealed  and  pray  for  my  sins.  My 
wife,  the  star  of  my  house,  has  al  ready 
taken  the  veil  in  the  order  of  Santa 
Clara,  with  her  two  dear  daughters. 
Fra  Angelo!  I  intrust  my  son  to  y<ni, 
to  lead  him  away  from  the  world, 
towards  the  troe  light  It  is  the  only 
legacy  I  leave  to  you.  As  to  the  few 
arms,' jewels,  and  other  things  which 
are  deposited  in  a  concealed  spot,  in 
the  Aomzii.  and  of  which  my  son 
has  no  need,  pray  have  them  sold, 
and  if  a  ]»ilgrim  brother,  goes  to  the 
Holy  Laud,  let  him,  witn  the  value, 
raise  a  chapel  in  which  my  soul  may 
rest  in  peace  ;  and  if  the  infidels  pre- 
vent him  from  doing  so,  let  nim 
divide  the  money  among  the  poor 
priests  or  Ohristians  of  Jenualem." 
This  touching  epistle  reveals,  more 
especially,  the  singular  dualism  of 
Rienzi  s  nature.  His  soul  could  not 
exist  bereft  of  his  holy  mother,  the 
Church,  nor  cling  too  warmly  to  his 
beloved  ideal,  modem  liberty.  He 
was  the  victim  of  that  period  of 
transition  during  which  he  lived— 
torn  by  the  two  elements,  a  mystical 
faith,  and  a  mind  enriched  with  the 
treasures  of  anticjuity,  in  advance  of 
his  time.  His  mmd  and  heart  were 
indulging  in  the  hope  and  dream  of 
a  union  between  the  past  and  future. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  refuge  of  all  the 
fervent  men  of  tiiat  age,  was  to  be 
the  great  link  of  unity.  His  dream 
assumed  gigantic  proportions ;  it 


shattered  his  naturallv  feeble  intel- 
lect— he  fell ;  but  in  falling,  his  dying 
eyes  and  imploring  hands  were 
directed  towaids  the  cross  of  Us 

Saviour. 

Kienzi  was  brought  to  Avignon  in 
the  month  of  August  (1351).  The 
people  crowded  to  gaze  silently  on 
the  man  who  had  W^cn  the  idol  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  object  of  so 
many  splendid  festivitiea  Petrarch 
says  that  be  arrived  between  two 
common  soldiers,  looking  sad  and 
c.'ist  down.  Thanks  to  the  benevo- 
lent efforts  of  the  -tVrelibishop  of 
Pra^e,  he  was  not  to  appear  before 
his  judges  charged  with  tiie  crime  of 
heresy,  out  simplv  of  disobedience  to 
the  Holy  See.  I'he  three  cardinaLs 
appointed  to  iudj^e  him,  did  not 
manifest  a  kindly  disposition  towards 
him.  He  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
with  one  foot  fa-stened  to  a  chain 
riveted  to  the  wall.  His  prison  at 
Avi;.:non,  the  old  tower,  in  the  suburb 
of  Villeneuve,  is  still  8ho\^ni.  Al- 
though the  imprisonment  was  harsh, 
yet  he  m&y  not  have  snffered  other- 
wise ;  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
contemporary  biographer,  Rienzi  was 
fat  and  ruddy  in  the  Avignon  prison, 
and  commenced  to  give  way  to  habits 
of  intemperance,  which  suosequent^ 
bnit.alized  him  considerably.  The 
trial  was  secret  and  rapidly  tcrmia- 
ated.  Nothing  remains  of  it — not  m 
note,  not  a  word.  The  accused  out- 
Ciujt  wii.s  not  even  allowed  a  human 
being  for  the  defence.  Petrarch  wrote 
secretly  in  his  favour,  without  daring 
to  sign  liis  letters.  The  fallen  Tri- 
bune, abandoned  by  all,  was  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  But 
Provence,  the  landof  thelYonhadoora, 
was  then  the  part  of  Europe  where  in  - 
tellectual  culture  and  poetrj'  were  the 
most  honoured  and  beloved.  Although 
Rienzi  was  not  a  poet,  his  erudition 
was  celebrated  ;  it  had  Wn  the  basis 
of  his  power  and  fortune  ;  and  let  it 
l)e  an  eternal  honour  to  the  human- 
izing influence  of  letters,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Avignon  felt  indignant 
that  a  scholar — a  literan,'  character — 
should  be  condemned  to  bring  his 
head  on  the  blodL;  they  interceded 
warmly  in  his  favour,  made  use  even 
of  menacing  language,  and  prepared 
to  revolt  rather  than  to  sufler  such  aa 
execution.  The  Pontii^  who  valued 
the  fidelity  of  Avupon^  yielded  to 
their  deoiand.    Kenu  was  only 
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kept  a  prisoner,  but  not  severely  ;  raan  who  could  subdue  the  Roman 

his  booiis  were  returned  to  Mm —  nobility.   The  Cardinal  was  astern, 

Among  tlMiD  the  BiUeaadllvy— «aid  duk  man,  who,  in  Spain,  had  waned 

his  food  was  even  sent  hinifrom  the  against  the  Mo  <r,<,  intrigued  at  the 

pontifical  kitchen.    Hence  no  doubt  court  of  Caatille,  and  finally  offered 

the  change  in  his  appearance  and  his  services  to  the  Holy  See.  Hia 

liabi^  mentioiied  1^  the  bi(^CTapher.  experience  and  fearleM  character 

A  new  Pontiff,  Innocent  Vl.,  was  were  well  calculated  to  crush  all  the 
elected  on  the  18th  of  December,  petty  t}Tantj<,  crafty  dcsi^ots,  and 
135i.  From  the  very  day  of  hia  brigands  who  spread  desolation  iu 
dedion  he  manifeBled  a  deep  anxiety  the  natrimony  of:  St  Peter.  But 
abovt  the  state  of  Italy,  and  the  con-  someoody  wa^  indii^Mnsable  to  con- 
viction that  the  restoration  of  the  ciliate  the  Roman  people  and  hurl 
pontifical  authority  was  the  only  down  Baroncelli.  Innocent  VL 
nnedy  that  oonld  heal  the  eyil  witn  thought  of  Rienzi ;  he  had  him  brought 
any  efficacy.  But  the  application  before  him,  and  secretly  gave  him  his 
of  that  remedy  was  the  most  difficult  instructions.  Poor  Cola  evndeutly 
question.  The  division  of  power  did  not  comprehend  their  drift ;  de- 
Drtween  the  nobloBand  the  people  at  lirious  with  joy  and  confidence  on 
Borne  seemed  to  his  experienced  com-  being  drawn  from  a  dung(X)u,  to  ap- 
prehension an  unattainable  object,  pear  a^ain  in  Italy  and  behold  Rome 
He  felt  that  no  reliance  could  be  at  his  feet,  he  did  not  perceive  the 
placed  on  the  Colounas  or  the  Orsiui,  cnielty  and  policy  that  led  to  his 
ini  a  lepTCMDtation  of  the  Roman  being  a.s.sociated  with  a  man  like 
populace  appeared  imposfsible.  ( 'anlinal  Albomoz.    They  took  their 

Since  the  fail  of  Rienzi  tiie  anarchy  dt'i)arture,  escorted  l>y  a  small  but 

had  been  worse  than  ever;    the  excellent  troop  of  mercenary  Huidiers; 

authority  of  the  pontifical  vicars  was  the^  crossed  the  Apennines,  bending 

a  dead  letter  ;  sanguinary  eontests  tlieir  way  towards  iionie.  The  Cardi- 

between  the  nobles  witli  eat  h  otlier,  nal  was  bearer  of  a  bull  empowering 

sad  between  the  nobler  and  the  him  to  exterminate  heresy —restore 

people,  were  of  constant  recurrence,  tiie  dignity  and  rights  of  the  Church — 

Acitizen  hatl  been  ])rnolaimed  Senator  annihilate  the  leagues  formed  against 

by  the  people,  but  he  wjvs  soon  tracked  the  pontifical  ri^ljt.%  and  enforce  the 

Of  the  nobles  and  obliged  to  fly*  restitution  of  tiie  Church  property. 

Cm  Onini  and  one  Cokmnaaasamed  Bienri  had  reoeiyed  a  letter  of  in- 

in  1352  the  title  and  functions  of  structions,  worried  in  a  somewhat 

lieutenants  of  the  Roman  people,  and  ambitruous  manner ;  it  stated  that  the 

they  were,  not  long  i^ter,  assailed  iu  Roman  Kuigiit,  Kieuzi,  had  been  ab- , 

s  popular  riot;  one  was  stoned  to  solyed,deliyered,andwa8nowsentto ' 

death,  and  the  other  only  saved  1dm-  Ronie,  hoping  that  his  sufferings  had 

^'1"  l»y   flight.    Subsequently,   the  brou^iiht  him  to  liis  right  senses,  and 

greatest  nobles  fought  with  each  to  the  iayiui^  aside  of  his  fantaatical 

ettisr  at  tlie  head  of  uieir  hands,  and  Tisions,  so  that  hy  his  inflnenoe  and 

the  people,  in  the  meantime,  stabbed  industry  he  might  reconcile  the  ill- 

them  rii^ht  and  left.    Finally,  a  citi-  iutentioncd.    Great  verbal  promises 

xeiii  a  popolarej  called  Baroncelli,  a  had  been  lavi.shed  upon  him  at  Avig- 

mser  warm  partisan  of  the  IVibnne,  non;-the  dignity  of  Senator  heing 

took  possession  of  the  Capitol,  where  stipulated  as  the  future  reward  for 

be  planted  a  white  flag,  and  called  on  his  services,  on  the  condition  that  he 

the  support  of  thepeoplo  for  the  sake  would  remain  faithful  to  the  Church 

of  thsv  Uberty.  He  took  the  title  of  and  defend  her  rights  to  the  death. 

Seemd  Tribune  and  Roman  Ck)nsul —  During  the  iourney,  Rienzi,  although 

revived  a  $nreat  number  of  the  laws  exulting  in  his  dreams  for  the  future, 

of  the  first  Tribune— received  the  oath  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  his 

of  tiie  captaina  of  diatricta,  huL  realpositioB.  He  saw  himself  ahnost 

notwithstanding  a  certain  practical  destitute  of  cveiy  thing;  laolated, 

ability,  there  was  every  appearance  whilst  the  Cardinal  was  surrounded 

that  his  reign  would  not  be  of  long  by  valiant  knightSi  his  relations,  and 

dmiioiL  esoortedhyalirae  pontifical  anny  well 

The  Pope  had  long  fixed  his  eyes  paid.    When  they  all  arrived  at 

<n  Oardinal  Albornoz,  as  the  only  JpJorenoe,  the  Cardinal  was  received 
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with  gorgeous  splendour  and  with 
hmoan  doe  to  a  tomeigii,  whilst 
Oola  lemamed  lost  in  the  crowd  of 

tnoninl'?  tmobservcfl.  The  Floren- 
tines, who  had  formerly  feared  his 
authority,  were  wii  diipoaed  to  eft- 
courage  his  politieal  resumctioD. 

On  the  way  to  I^^me,  all  the  pnrtisans 
of  the  Church  flocked  round  the  Car- 
dinal whilst  the  ex-Tribune  was  left 
in  solitude.  Onoe  in  the  Campagna, 
however,  the  hopes  and  Kpiiita  of 
Rienzi  Ix-gan  to  revive ;  he  learnt 
that  Baroncelli  had  become  veVjr  un- 
popular in  Rome  by  his  tyranny  as 
well  08  want  of  energy,  ana  that  the 
people  were  nnxinns  for  a  changp, 
whatever  it  mijuit  be. 

The  rivaliy  Mtween  Rienzi  and 
Albornoz  was  becoming  imminent  at 
this  conjuncture  The  Cardinal,  in 
order  to  ingraLmtr  himself  with  the 
Roman  people,  commented  by  attack- 
ing the  nobility.  He  fell  on  the  Pre- 
fect of  Vico,  vrho  was  then  master  of 
ten  of  the  best  cities  of  the  Roman 
States.  The  latter,  fomiing  an  alli- 
ance with  Baroncelli,  conceived  liim- 
self  secure  against  his  new  ecclesi- 
astical assailant;  but  this  second 
Tritmne  was  accused  of  treason 
the  Roman  jieople  in  consequence  of 
thi'?  nlliance,  and  perished  in  a 
popular  riot  in  December^  1353.  In 
the  meai^time  Albornoz,  assisted  by 
the  Florentine  and  Perugian  militia, 
took  Orvieto  and  Toscanella  in  1p«.s 
than  three  months.  The  Romans 
felt  favourably  improssed  by  the 
energy  and  poliey  of  the  OardinaL 
They  sent  him  an  Embassy  to  offer 
their  submission  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
requesting  him  to  appoint  a  senator. 
Riensi  had  aenred  honourably  in  the 
troop'?  of  AllKimoz  t  several  Romans 
even  expressed  a  wish  for  his  return ; 
he  conceived  therefore  that  there 
could  not  be  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  fidfilment  of  the  rontificnl  pro- 
misea  But  the  Cardinal  did  not 
hesitate  to  deliver  himself  of  his 
dangerous  colleague.  He  congratu- 
lated the  Romans  on  their  siiVfnr^- 
sion,  gave  tliem  as  senator  a  certain 
Guidone.  and,  determined  to  keep 
Riemd  aloof,  he  ordered  him  to  with- 
draw and  remain  at  Perugia,  leaving 
a  small  sum  of  money  for  his  main- 
tenance ;  whilst  he,  with  the  addi- 
tional Ibroe  of  the  Roman  militia, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  relx'llious 
Prelect  of  Vico.  The  fallen  Tribune 


Hii  ilj^ 

was  stung  to  the  quick.  He  saw 
how  skimilly  the  prestige  of  hia 
name  had  been  annulled.  He  re- 
solved to  strike  nut  a  new  path  for 
himself^  and  to  do  so  with  a  boidneas 
that  would  ane  Ma  rival  At  Peru- 
gia he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
two  brothers,  Arimbaldo  arc!  Rre 
tonne — tlie  former  was  a  junat,  the 
second  a  banker:  he  gamed  their 
friendship  and  eonfldsnee  b^  the 
charms  of  hi^?  Tnannors,  nnr!  his  per- 
suasive eloquence.  These  new  friends 
were  brothers  of  the  celebrated  Mon- 
reale,  one  of  the  most  formidaWa 
CnTirlnttieri  of  the  time,  who  was 
then  in  Italy  with  his  great  company, 
where  he  had  levied  heavy  (X)ntribu- 
tions  on  some  of  the  principal  cities 
of  tlio  IViiifisula — the  brothers  of 
Peru  transacting  extensive  com- 
mercial and  banking  operations  with 
these  large  sums. 

Rienzi  proposed  t  *  Arimbaldo  and 
Bretonne  an  expedition  on  Rome, 
where  he  would  share  everv  thing  with 
them— anthority  and  pnifits-^pioi- 
ing  the  glory  and  advantages  that 
wouhl  ensue  in  the  most  frlnwini^ 
colours ;  a  little  money  and  a  lew 
soldiers  was  all  he  wanted.  The 
brothers  were  singularly  pleased  with 
the  project.  Thej'  wrote  to  Mon- 
reale  in  the  most  nan^uine  tone,  as  if 
Borne  were  abeady  m  thor  power, 
announcing  their  cusixMal  of  a  large 
mm  of  money  t^  raise  and  pay  a 
small  army ;  and,  confident  of  hia 
approteition,  they  hastened  their  m- 
parations.  The  great  Chmdotmn^ 
however,  manifested  some  mis'dvi'nga 
about  the  enterprise.  He  was  more 
practical  and  ezperienoed  than  hia 
DTOthem  He  wrote  to  them  that  he 
did  not  precisely  understand  the 
whole  plan,  could  not  approve  of  it, 
hut  that  as  they  had  gone  so  for  they 
must  proeeed— take  care  that  the  mo* 
ney"vva«'  returned  to  them  ;  and  that  if 
any  obstacle  arose,  he  would  fiv  to 
their  assistance  with  two  or  three 
thousand  men.  Rienri,  now  enniged 
in  hisservnVp,  for  twn  month?;,  a  hand 
of  7U()  or  b(K)  horsemen  that  had  just 
been  dismissed  by  the  Lord  of  Rimini : 
he  paid  tbem  one  month  in  advimoet. 
He  now  felt  in  a  position  to  take  a 
high  tone.  He  represented  to  Al- 
bomoz  that  his  senator  was  of  no  avail 
at  Rome,  an  1  that  he,  Rienzi,  aloM 
criTiM  hp  iivrinl  to  the  Iluly  See,  de- 
manding a  title  which  was  due  to 
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him,  and  which  would  permit  him  to  liad  engendered  a  heaviness,  not  only 
act.  The  Cardinal,  anxious  to  con-  on  his  person,  but  in  his  mind ;  his 
tiane  bis  eonqnests  of  the  castles  of  voice  had  lost  its  sUveiy  tone;  his 
Romagna,  gave  to  Rienzi  the  diploma  words  were  uttered  with  a  thick  articu- 
of  S^^nator,  with  full  powers,  but  in  the  lation — their  warmth  being  the  result 
full  persuasion  that  he  could  always  of  wrath  instead  of  noble  convictions, 
lender  himself  master  of  Rome  on  His  sensual  taste  for  the  table  bad 
his  retonit  4Snish  the  new  Senator  augmented,  especially  his  daily  poCa- 
l»y  his  presence  and  influence.  Tiie  tions.  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  passes 
expedition  succeeded  i  Jbiome  was  lightly  over  the  latter  excesses ;  he 
ready  to  receive  the  Senator;  Biensi  pities  the  infirmity— daims  tiie  in- 
made  a  solemn,  magnificent  entry  into  diligence  of  the  reader  in  &TOiir  of  a 
the  Eternal  City.  He  and  his  suite  man  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
were  splendidly  eauipped ;  he  mount-  physical  stimulants  and  momentary 
ed  a  beautiful  wnite  horse,  wore  a  forgetfulness,  when  the  intellectual 
searlet  mantle, embroidered  with  gold,  solace  of  hope,  youtli,  glory  were 
and  golden  ppurs.  Triumphal  arches  commencing  to  abandon  him.  How- 
were  raised  ;  t)ie  ])at!is  covered  with  ever  it  may  be,  his  excesses  led  to  the 
carpet^  antl  flowers  thrown  in  pro-  worst  practical  results,  namelj^  to  an 
fusion  on  his  way ;  wnth  a  multi-  outrageous  exaggeration  of  bis  faults 
tude  exclaiming,  "  Blcs-sed  Ix;  tlie  and  weaknesses.  In  the  exercise  of 
hberator  who  comes  to  U8 !"  The  his  authority,  his  resolutions  were 
procession  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  more  inconstant  and  incoherent  than 
where  once  more  the  people  heard  the  formerly,  passing  from  an  insane  ez- 
beloved  voice  of  their  former  Tribune,  citcment  to  deep  discouragement.  His 
He  addressed  them  briefly,  stating  temper  had  grown  most  irritable. 
that,  after  seven  years  of  exile  and  His  former  generous  sentiments  ap- 
ioffiering,  the  Popenad  appointed  him  peared  withered.  He  now  proved 
S^iator,  but  that  the  approbation  of  that  he  loved  power  from  selfish 
the  people  was  necessary  to  confirm  motives  exclusively.  Having  experi- 
his  election,  and  that  he  came  to  enced  many  deceptions  and  perfidies, 
restore  csder  and  rtyvn  the  majesty  he  had  lost  all  belief  in  uprightness 
of  tiie  Republic,  which  the  nobles  had  and  honesty;  mistakiiig  cruelty  for 
trampled  down.  His  language  was  authority,  he  now  proved  himself 
not  precisely  that  of  a  v^  obedient  heartless  and  crafty,  and  most  unsuc- 
servant  of  the  Pontiff.  He  immedi-  cessfiiUy  sa  He  turned  with  fierce 
ately  created  Bretonne  general  of  the  hatred  against  the  Colonnas  ;  having 
militia,  and  Arimbaldo  great  Gonfal-  sent  them  a  messenger  to  demand 
onier,  an<l  i>ent  messengers  to  the  their  homage,  and  the  poor  man 
cities  of  Italy,  annoimcing  his  re-  having  been  sent  back,  mutilated,  with 
stontion.  The  Romans  indulged  in  an  insolent  reply,  Rienzi  assembled 
the  maddest  rejoicings.  The  nol)los  tlie  militia  and  mercenaries,  marched 
fled  The  Senator  appeared  confident  against  their  stronghold  Palestrina, 
of  the  perpetuity  of  his  triumph,  but,  arriving  at  Tivoli,  he  received  a 
anthority,  and  power,  notwithstand-  first  check — the  first  paid  month  of 
ing  the  paternal  letters  of  advice  he  the  mercenaries  had  expired ;  they 
received  from  the  Pontiff,  reminding  refused  to  proceed  unless  they  were 
him  of  his  humble  origin,  of  his  suf-  paid  again.  Kienzi  took  aside  Arim- 
ftdngi,  and  urging  nim  to  guard  baldo  and  Bretonne,  whom  he  per- 
against  the  intoxication  of  greatness,  suaded  to  advance  another  sum  by  his 
The  population  of  Rome  had  been  persuasive  reasonings  and  splendid 
deeply  impressed  by  the  diiference  promises.  The  inhabitants  ot  Tivoli, 
that  ezistea  between  the  new  Senator  who  hated  the  Colonnas,  came  also  to 
and  their  former  ^bune.  The  his  assistance.  He  laid  the  /nege 
Rienzi  of  former  days,  with  the  fan-  before  Palestrina,  but  the  place,  re- 
tssticai  Hashes  of  his  eyes— with  the  sembling  much  a  huge  eagle-nest, 
thoog^tlid,  pallid,  aspiring  expressimi  oould  omy  be  taken  by  fanune,  and, 
of  hisphjaiognomy— was  no  more :  he  as  he  was  no  tactician,  he  found  no 
nowappearedcor])ulent,  bloated,  with  means  of  preventing  provisions  from 
a  seosual  ^low  over  his  features  ;  his  being  introduced  into  the  stronghold. 
hog  captivity,  and,  perhap^  the  In  the  meantime  the  militia  and  the 
onEiouifiHeof  the  oQiirtof  Avignon,  meroenaries  quimUed,  and  caused 
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? -eat  confusion  in  the  bedegiog  Winy,  the  human  heart,  and  the  pratiff 
he  siege  had  every  appearaneo  of  exercised  by  crime  on  a  lar^e  scale, 

being  of  long  duration,  and  Rienzi  that  Monreale  became  an  object  of 

suddenly  departed  for  Rome  on  re-  tender  pity  in  liome,  and  eTcn  m 

ceiving  news  of  events  and  symptoms  Tuscany.   Rienzi  addnned  the  peo- 

tbat  placed  his  authOTity  in  tne  ut-  pie  in  vain,  dwelling  on  the  crimes  of 

most  danger.  his  victim,   and  on  the  advanta<:e 

The  great  Condottiere  Moiureale  which  they  derived  from  taking  pos- 

had  net  men  satisfied  with  the  con-  session  of  his  anns,  horses,  dec.  He 

cession  of  Ids  brothers.   He  had  come  beheld  with  dismay  and  resentment 

to  Rome,  and  spoken  freely,  even  their  displeasure  manifested  by  their 

menacingly,  of  the  Senator.   He  waa  silence.   Hoping  to  recover  liu»  popu- 

then  the  most  formidable  personage  larity  by  a  snooess,  he  sent  against 

in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  sort  of  Pale-strinaaclistingnishedcoriimaDiler, 

movable  military  republic.    To  take  Annibaldi,  of  the  noble  family  of  the 

sudden  possesaion  ot  Rome,  and  make  Annibaleschi,  who.  well  acquainted 

the  Eternal  City  his  prey,  was  a  veiy  with  the  country,  blocked  up  sldJftiDy 

Iifobable,  lofty  project^  in  such  a  all  the  avenues  to  the  fortress,  the 

gigantic  brigand ;  the  arcumRtances  surrender  of  which  was  now  a  mere 

were  certaiulv  very  favourable  for  question  of  time.   But  time  was  the 

such  a  coup  drHdt,  .  It  is  imipoBdible  greats  enemy  of  Bienid.   He  vm 

to  know  whether  Albomoz  did  not  obliged  to  insure  to  the  Holy  See  the 

QTSehim,  tc>  tlic  rnterprise.    Matteo  integral  amount  of  the  UBtial  impofsts, 

Vulani  believes  that  the  Uolonnas  were  not  to  estrange  the  Pontiff,  whilst  be 

conniving  with  the  formidable  Con-  remained  with  an  exchequer  CB^^« 

dottiere  for  the  ruin  of  the  Senator,  flbdi  a  dearth  waa  intolerable ;  ana  be 

However,  Rienzi,  on  his  having  the  commenced  by  re-establishing  a  tax 

camp,  had  ordered  Arimbaldo  and  on  wine. 

Bretonnc  to  be  seized  and  kept  pri-  The  Romans  m'nrmored  loudly, 

soners.   (hi  hia  arrival  at  Rome,  he  They  ciirsed  the  return  of  the  man 

invited  the  proud  and  confident  Mon-  who  formerly  had  promised  the  a-ssist- 

reale,  with  alxjut  forty  of  his  officers,  anee  of  the  state  to  the  poor  and  to 

to  an  interview,  or  a  banquet,  and  orphans.    The  axe  of  the  headFmaa 

had  them  all  assailed,  bound,  and  answered  all  complaints  and  protesta- 

taken  to  prison.     The  Comlottiero  tions.    The  tax  was  paid,  but  the 

was  brouglit  to  trial  for  his  crimes  on  discontent  and  hatred  became  deeper. 

'  the  territory  of  the  Tuscan  cities;  he  Executions  now  followed  executions, 

was  condemned  to  death  and  »e-  Such  was  the  spectacle  that  Cola,  the 

cuted  early  tlir  following  moniing,  beloved  of  the  Romans,  offt'reil  daily  to 

obtaining  the  favour  of  not  Innng  the  peojile:  hcwas  nt)  haiger  aTribune 

put  to  the  rack,  as  he  wa^i  Kniglit  or  u  Senator,  but  a  sanguinary  ty- 

of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.   It  ap-  rant  The  execution  from  among  the 

i)eared  that,  by  this  one  bold  stroke,  syrnpathizers  with  the  |>eople  which 

Kienzi  had  delivered  himself  of  a  excited  the  greatest  horror  ^\  a^  that 

dangerous  man,  paid  his  debt,  ob-  of  Pandolfo  di  Guido.    He  had  been 

tained  possession  of  the  money  the  his  intimate  friend  and  warm  sup- 

C^ndottiere  had  brought  with  him,  porter  when  Rienzi  was  Tribune.  He 

and  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  had  been  sent  as  ambas.sadi)r  to  Flo- 

of  the  Tuscan  cities.    But  not  so.  rence,  and  was  esteemed  for  hia  wis* 

The  Senator  must  be  absolved  of  the  dom  and  learning.  Giovanni  VSOani 

accusation  of  having  sent  the  Con-  suspects  liim  of  having  been  ambi- 

dottiere  to  death,  in  order  to  appro-  tious  of  obtaining  the  Sifjnoria  of  the 

priate  his  treasure.    Monreale  waa  people ;  but  Matteo  Yillani  does  not 

nr  ftom  having  brought  all  he  |»o»*  allude  to  such  an  amlrftion,  and  states 

sessed  with  him;  the  largest  portion  only  that  he  was  extremely  beloved 

of  tins  was  sent  to  the  cities  of  Flo-  by  the  liomans,  and  the  only  man 

rence  and  Siena,  as  a  compensation  whom  the  Tribune  had  to  fear,  aa 

for  the  planders  they  had  suffered.  Fftndolfo  was  also  the  one  who  could 

and  what  remained  was  distributcci  the  most  ea.sily  agitate  and  move 

among  the  mercenaries  to  soothe  the  the  iwople  bv  his  influence  and  elo- 

anger  at  the  cruel  treachery.   On  the  quence,  for  which  reason  he  waa  tyran- 

other  hai^  snoh  is  the  pervenioii  of  niceUy  exeeated  without  any  etsam. 
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This  eneatioii  wmkeA  the  rain  of  France.  Tlie  poor  man  declined  the 

CUa.  l%e  ominous  state  of  the  city  honour,  but  bnog  persuaded  at  last, 

was  an  unmistakable  forelxxiiii^  of  by  the  elonuence  of  the  Senator,  he 
the  subsequent  events.  But  Kieuzi  accepted  the  prospect  of  ascending 
lemalned  earefblly  guaided  in  the  the  French  throne.  Rienzi  pre- 
Capitolyfliirroimdedbyafewfaithfal  scnted  this  neir  King  of  France  to 
followers,  plunged  in  long  orgies,  in  the  Roman  peonle  as  nis  ally,  and  in 
which  he  forgot  all  his  fears  and  diffi-  his  unaccountable  infatuation  Bent 
colties,  and  ever  awakine  from  them  him  to  Cardinal  Albomoz,  with  a  let- 
noie  nerrooBly  timid  ana  cruel  His  ter  containing  his  claims  a^inst  the 
dreams  Ix'canie  febrile  and  awful,  usurper,  Philippe  of  Valois.  Com- 
As  formerly,  the  Capitol  seemed  to  pletely  aV»sorbed  bv  this  insane  chi- 
him  to  tremble  under  him  during  his  mera,  he  abanduueil  every  other  con- 
agitated  slumliers.  He  seldom  ap-  si  deration  and  business.  Engrossed 
peared  out  in  the  day  time,  and  wlien  by  the  restoration  of  a  King  of  France, 
ne  did  so,  he  was  clothed  in  deep  who  would  be  his  faithUil  ally,  he 
mourning,  preceded  by  emblems  of  a  ficomed  to  think  of  the  Colonna  or  the 
Ingabrious  symbolism.  Intiie  mean-  Orsini.  At  the  same  time,  growing 
time,  Cardinal  Albnrnnz,  master  of  jcalousof  the  popularity  of  Amiibaldi, 
the  country,  had  come  and  settled  at  and  of  his  approaching  success,  he 
Monte-Fiascone,nearliome.  There  he  deprived  him  of  his  conmiand,  and 
nmained  tranqnil,  as  a  menacing  recaUedliim.'  ThiswashisUuftfoUy: 
spe<*tre ;  he  knew  that  he  had  only  to  The  Senator  had  become  ridic^ousoiC 
wait,— that  his  victim  must  suocomb  odious  to  every  Roman.  The  univer- 
ere  long.  sal  discontent  was  ready  to  explode. 

Biensi,  before  his  fall,  clung  to  one  Rienzi  in  his  penury  was  obliged  td 
of  those  romantic  hopes  which  had  increase  tbetazation  on  salt  (gabella)! 
characterized  his  early  career;  and  This  was  the  ai)ark  that  broucjht  on 
there  was  also,  probably,  much  decep-  the  expIosioQ,  whilst  Annibaldi,  in- 
tioB  in  his  apparent  credulity,  for,  the  di|nunK  at  the  traatma&t'he  had  re- 
documents  collected  b^  Papencoidt  <^iTed,  became  the  instig^r  of  tik^ 
cstabhsh  very  clearly  his  du])lirity,  as  popular  fury. 

well  as  his  insane  pride.    There  are      On  the  8th  of  October,  1354,  at 

esses,  for  instance,  when  he  pretended  daybreak,  Rienzi  was  roused  bv  the 

to  hafe  seen  in  his  dreams  events  cries  of  "Long live  the  people  (leatli 

tsldltt  place,  whilst  his  knowledge,  to  the  Tribune  !"  A  dense,  infuriated 

whicn^proved  tnic,  was  the  result  of  multitude  surrounded  the  Capitol, 

llis  private  rapid  messengers.    Xow,  and  endeavoured  to  break  down  the 

he  heard  of  a  citizen  of  Siena,  native  huge  palace  gate.   Rienzi  was  hoping 

of  Frnive,  named  Jean,  in  Italian,  that  other  citizens  would  come  to  his 

GuinntnOj  about  whose  birth  many  a.'isistanee  ;  but  far  from  it.  He  found 

mysterious  circumstances  were  re-  himself  abandoned  l)y  all  the  inmates 

lated.  This  man  had  been  a  wanderer  ^f  the  palace,  and  beheld  all  the  issuei 

in  his  youth,  and  had  come  from  well  guarded  by  menacing,  raging  foes. 

Chalons  to  settle  at  Siena,  where  he  In  this  extremity,  he  ap))cared  on  the 

scquired  a  considerable  property  in  balcony,  armed,  with  tlic  standard  in 

the  wool  bosinesB.   Some  impostor  his  hand,  and  asked  to  speak ;  but  in 

^ily  persuaded  Rienzi  that  this  vain.    His  voice  was  drowned  by 

Giannino,  was  no  other  than  John  I.,  roaring  vociferations.    Stones  and  ar- 

posthumouB  son  of  the  French  £ling,  rows  were  iluug  at  him.    He  was 

Louii  the  Hntin,  who  had  been  obliged  to  withmw.  One  man  only 

Jwaght  dead,  but  whom  his  uncles  had  remained  with  him,  and  he  was 

had  taken  away  after  his  birth,  hav-  thinking  of  betraying  him.  WhiLlt 

placed  in  his  stead  a  dead  child,  the  gate  was  being  oEtttered,  Riemsi 

Msi  seind  on  this  mystification,  now  reaolTed  to  wait  for  his  enemiea, 

I>TochLimed  his  being  aestined  to  sword  in  hand,  and  sell  his  life  dearly, 

avence  this  injustice,  and  found  in  But  the  people  set  fire  to  the  gate, 


at  the  Capitol,  beheld  the  Tribune  at  Instead  of  waitingfirmlyforthecrowd, 
nis  feet,  hailing  him  as  King  of  he  withdrew  in  a  comer  of  the  palace, 
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bhudEened  bis  face^  cut  bis  beard,  and 
covered  himself  with  rags,  whilst  the 
mass  of  people  waa  rushing  in  ;  he 
then  took  a  mattress  on  bis  snouldera 
for  the  better  conceabnent  of  his  face, 
hastened  down  stairs,  passing  through 
the  throng,  going  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  crying  out,  "  Down  with 
the  traitor."  He  tbiu  reached  the 
threshold,  when  a  man  seized  his  arm 
and  cried  out  to  liim  in  a  terrible 
voice,  "Stop,  Kienzi!"  Agoldeu brace- 
let he  had  forgotten  and  kept  on  his 
arm,  l)ctrayed liim.  He  threw  down 
the  mattress,  and  gave  himself  up 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  crowd 
dragged  him  awa^  near  the  mazble 
lion  where thecriminiilswere  executed. 
There  he  was  left;  none  of  these  infu- 
riated people  daring  to  strike  him- 
they  gaeea  <m  him  with  a  stupid 
amazement :  those  eyes  from  which 
had  flashed  formerly' such  enthusiastic 
rays,  were  vacant, fixed,  glazed;  that 
month  from  wbieb  flowedeachefereama 
of  eloquence,  was  now  distorted  by 
terror ;  there  stood  their  former  idol 
— ^Dow  a  motionless  monster.  At  last 
a  oerfain  Oeeoo  del  Vecchio  thrust 
a  sword  into  him ;  Treja,  a  notary  of 
the  Senate,  severed  his  head  from 
the  body;  and  now,  all  flocked  to  dip 
■word  or  dagger  in  his  blood ;  the 
corpse  was  afterwards  dragged  near 
the  residence  of  the  Colonnas  and 
hung  up.  It  remained  three  days  ex- 
posed to  every  dastardly. outrage;  on 
the  fourth  day,  the  Jews  were  allowed 
tx>  take  it  do"«Ti  and  to  bum  it  out  of 
the  city,  lus  if  it  was  not  that  of  a 
Christian— at  that  time  the  most 
awful  of  all  disgraces. 

So  ended  Rienzi.  His  unfortunate 
victim  of  Siena  remained  some  time 
as  a  useful  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Itah'an  Princes,  and  finally  died  mis- 
erably, a  prisoner  at  Naples,  knoAra 
as  the  Re  Ginnnino.  Aloornoz  thus 
placidly  attained  his  obiect  He  very 
tfoon  entered  Rome,  and  the  Romans, 
exhausted  bv  endless  agitations,  hail- 
ed him  with  acclamation  ;  he  skil- 
fully prepared  the  return  of  the  Pope 


and  the  submission  of  all  the  Ststef 

of  the  Church.  Sir  R  Bulwer  Lvtten 
attributes  this  second  fall  of  Kienzi 
to  the  impost  on  salt ;  bnt  in  reality 
that  appears  to  have  been  more  an  ia- 
strument  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
to  excite  the  populace  to  bis  roio. 
The  tax  in  itseu  wonld  not  probably 
have  met  with  nmch  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  as  it  had  existed 
before,  such  as  it  was  now  imposed. 
In  this  second  period  of  bis  career, 
Rienzi,  doubtless,  had  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter— his  great  difficulty 
was  the  maintenance  of  an  aniied 
force  ;  it  required  great  caution,  good 
sense,  olmc^tion — and  he  proved 
himself  incapalile  of  these.  He  was 
no  longer  the  same  man.  His  pres- 
tige was  gone.  He  was  nothing  more 
than  a  Senator,  and  Bomaas  did 
not  respect  that  dignity ;  it  became 
an  object  of  scorn  and  sarcasm.  If 
the  death  of  Monreale  was  ju^st,  it 
certainly  was  verynntiinely ;  appear* 
ances  were  glaringly  against  its  justice. 
But  above  all,  Rienzi  abandoned  him- 
self to  acta  of  tvranny,  cruelty,  and 
spoliatum.  Without  an3r  reason  he 
oepriyed  Annibaldi  of  his  commanti 
—  a  brave  commander  belovetl  by  the 
people  and  the  soldiers — and  thus  be 
increased  the  number  of  bia  enemiM. 
Tiic  pnbUc  resentment  was  manifest, 
but  he  remained  retired  in  the  Capi- 
tol, in  his  orgies :  he  heeded  it  not 
The  uiuust,  cruel  execution  of  PlBD- 
dolfo  m  Guido  raised  it  to  the  hifl^' 
est  degree.  Thus  Rienzi,  having  es- 
tran^red  all  parties,  having  lost  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  i3l,  by  the 
conduct  we  have  briefly  described, 
stood  isolated,  and  the  gnbella  became 
a  verj'  ready,  easy  instrument  to  work 
his  ruin  and  death.  And  even  during 
the  better  period  of  his  political  career, 
Rienzi  is  a  striking  example  how 
much,  in  reality',  imagination  is  a 
dangerous,  ineflicient  g^t,  when  it 
stands  isolated.  PTactSealintelligenes 
and  resolution  in  human  atfairs  can 
alone  save  and  regenerate  a  State. 
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TOM  WATKBS  Of  BAStLON. 

(A  Foem  on  ibe  t»m«  nibject,  by  the  Author,  ia  now  in  the  pr«M.   The  sabject  u  tuggettiTe, 
aai  UiM  fiiet  tiant  ii      •  diSiMNiil  tfda,  iBd  is  • 

L 

I  BEAD  that  old  and  wondrouB  song, 
So  strongly  swieet  and  sweetly  strong, 
That  silver  poem,  who&e  music  duveis 
With  a  chime  of  rolling  rivers 
.  Through  the  forest  oi  the  psaimA — 
Kow  it  flu-oppeth  tome  goldsn  ben^ 
Hebrew  litany,  or  creecL 
On  its  roeary  of  the  reea  : 

Now  among  the  dark-green  Mlaw, 
And  tilmmgh  the  hsrj^nmg  willows  grey 
It  yeameth  its  sweet  self  away, 
And  then  the  stream  is  fleck'd  with  froth, 
And  then  the  psalm  is  white  with  wrath. 
And  all  the  eorrow  of  the  tene 
Swells  out  m^jeetic  to  a  cnive. 

Blessed  be  thou,  Psalm  !  I  snit]. 

Whether  thy  deep  words  be  read 

Soft  and  low  with  bended  head, 
Or  whether  ehnoe  at  veqiwr-tide 

In  some  minster  grand  and  gmyj 
By  the  organ  glorified, 

Soft  the  super  Jtwmina 
Rustles  by  the  wreathen  pUlar, 
While  the  hush  of  eve  grows  stillel, 
1^1  you  seem  to  hear  a  river, 
Willows  tremble,  harp-strings  quiver, 
And  a  beantiftil  regret 
To  tlie  lieaVenly  Sion  set 
**  And  why,"  I  thought^  "must  she  be  stiUi 
"The  muse,  that  with  ner  hallow'd  fire 

«  Thoae  ehoeen  ehepherde  did  isflpire 
"  Of  Bethlehem,  and  of  Oreb's  hill ; 

"  And  now,  in  exile  cliauts  again, 

"  Not  less  divinely,  such  a  strain, 
As  he  the  flott  of  Jesse  pla/d 
In  Kedron's  olive-hoary  ^lade, 
"  The  dittering  grief  upon  his  brow- 
^  In  Cnrist's  own  church  must  she  rest  now; 

"  Fair,  angel-fair,  but  frozen,  like 
''A  marole  maid  wuose  death-white  tngeis 
**Eiic1h.^P  a  harp,  o'er  which  she  lingers 

^  Stone-siient^  but  may  never  stnke  I" 

TL 

Mufinc:  thus,  a  spirit  >>right 
blood  by  me  that  summer  m^t : 
**  Come,  where  tike  river  roUeth  ealm 
^  Through  that  Babyhuuan  psalm ; 

"  Thou  shalt  learn  by  me  revealed 
*'  Why  those  holy  lips  are  seal'd. 
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The  Waters  <ifSaib^H. 

UL 

Then  on  a  great  Aas^Tian  quay. 
Fast  by  the  tmm  of'Nincvrh, 
At  noon  of  night,  luetiiougJit  T  stood 
yniere  Tigris  went  with  gliuiineimg  flood. 
And  walls  were  there  all  storied  loimd, 
Witli  old  grim  kin^,  etitlirnned,  encrown'd, 
Strange-visaged  chief,  and  wingM  boll. 
Pine-cone,  and  lotus  wonderfuL 
Embark  1,  I  floated  fast  and  far, 
For  I  was  hr>]m<\  to  Babylon  : 
I  saw  the  great  blue  lake  of  Wan, 
And  that  green  L>laud  Aiiktamar ; 
I  saw  above  the  burning  flat — 
The  lone  and  snow-caim'd  Ararat 
But  ever  spell-bound  on  1  pass, 
Sometimes  hearing  my  snaUop  creep, 
With  its  cool  nutle^  tnrongh  tbe  deep 
^rosnpotaniian  meadow  grass. 
And  now  (jis  when  by  moons  of  old, 
Grdudly  with  wrinkling  silyer  roU'i 
It  gUmmer'd  on  through  jnoYe  and  lea, 

For  tlie  starry  eyes  of  Kaphael 
.Tourneying  to  Ecbatane), 
Tlie  ancient  Tigris  floweth  free, 
Tfaiougli  orange-grove,  and  date  tr^  dell, 
To  pcArl  and  rainbow-colonr'd  ilieU, 
And  coral  of  the  Indian  sea. 
Take  down  the  sail,  and  strike  the  mast, 
Here  k  Euphrates  old  ^.t  last ; 
Begirt  with  many  a  beU  of  palm, 
Round  fragrant  ^(arden-beds  of  balm, 
(In  one  whereof  old  Chelcias'  daughter 
Went  to  walk  down  beside  the  water, 
The  lily  both  in  heart  and  name, 
Whose  white  leaf  hatli  no  blot  of  ahamej') 
Grandly  the  kim;  of  rivers  greets 
Hia  Sheahacfa's  hundred  gated  streets. 

Til  rough  the  great  town  the  tvm  nSk, 
Tlir<  HLrh  it  rinotTier  river  fleets, 

\V  hose  awlui  waves  are  living  souls. 
Hi^h  up,  the  gardens  folded  fair, 
Rambow'd  round  many  a  marble  stair, 
Hanp  <:'or'_:ooTTs  in  the  starlit  air; 
And  trees  droop  down  o'er  spout^'d  fountaini^ 

That  once  the  hunter  Medc  saw  set, 
Far  off  upon  his  purple  mountains 
Blossom 'd  with  wuitc  and  viQlet. 
But  o'er  the  sea  of  living  souls, 

And  o'er  the  garden,  and  the  wave, 
A  muffled  bell,  methinketh  tolls, 

"  For  thoe,  earth's  cliief  ones  stir  the  gnm*' 
And  rises  to  the  stars  a  cry 
Of  triumph  and  of  agony. 
Far  over  all  the  ancient  East 
"How  hath  tho  golden  city  ceasedi" 
In  shadow  of  liis  dim  blue  room, 
High  overhead  in  painted  gloom, 


*  Siuanna* 


like  sunset  cloud-enoom 


Sleeps  golden  in  his  oracle. 
Falleth  a  voice  of  far  off  PffiaoB 

Boffrn  where  the  lion  banner  droope, 
"There  is  a  sword  on  the  Chaldeans : 
"Bel  boweth  down  and  Nobo  Btoops. 
Ah !  I  hear  a  sound  of  woe 
By  Euphrates  come  and  go, 
From  the  Lebanonian  snow. 


Wash'd  through  firs,  and  cedar  tree»— 
And  the  chesnuts  plumes  of  white 
Tossing  in  a  fierce  delight — 
And  a  voice  that  calls  and  calls, 
Through  the  alguras,  set  like  waUa 
Purple  round  white  waterfalls. 
Deepening  aye  the  voice  inereM'd, 

River  near,  and  forest  far, 
Half  like  funeral,  half  like  feast, 

"  Falicu,  0  thou  morning  star !" 
And  on  bf  maaj  a  basalt  column, 
Euphrates  sang  most  sad  and  solemn^ 
As  if  the  prophet  scroll  below 
His  billows  touch'd  him  with  a  woe; 
As  if  e'en  now  he  felt  the  beat 
Of  those  predestined  Persian  feet : 

As  if  through  aU  his  sea-like  plain, 
Through  all  miS  moonlit  roll  he  neara 
A  moBie  of  immortal  tears— ^ 

A  sobbing  as  of  gods  in  pain— 
Aproi)hccy  of  far-off  years. 
When  Babylon  should  become  a  heap, 
Sleeping  a  perpetual  sleeps 
In  the  Lord's  strong  indignatioii 
A  wilderness,  a  desolation. 
High  gate  buried,  broad  wail  broken, 
Deed  tmdone,  ana  dree  imspokep. 
Wise  men  silent,  captains  djrmikeii. 
Out  of  her  the  great  voic«  sunken, 
Sea  dried-up,  and  fountain  shrunken. 


'Tis  starlight,  and  the  fiery  heat 

No  longer  makes  the  landscape  wink. 

And  flicker  to  the  water's  bnok ; 

It  washes  b^  high  gates  of  brass, 
Between  its  mounds  like  mountain  ridges, 
And  white-stoled  forms  on  fairy  bridg^ 
Like  boats  on  seas  that  cross  and  meet 

With  white  sails  moon  besilvcrcd  pass. 
Gleams  from  the  naptiia  cressets  fall 
By  Esarhaddon's  sunbright  hall. 

The  soldier  rests  him  from  tiie  wm, 
Mylitta's  girls  their  dances  weave, 
The  wise  men  in  the  lustrous  eve 

Watch  the  great  weird  Chaldean  stars. 
Bells  in  uue  Heaven's  cathedral  eiiima — 
Hands  on  the  silver  clock  of  Time — 
"  What  of  the  night  1  what  of  the  night  V* 
Read,  ye  astrologers,  aright ! 


Rolling  wave  and  sighing  breeze 


IT. 
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Who  are  these  sitting  1^  the  bQlow& 

With  their  hrirps  hung  upon  the  wifloiiBl 
And  some  amoug  the  cnptor  throngs 
Bid  them  sing  one  of  Zion's  songs. 

"  (r  olden  fwpfs  are  faded  like  the  mfUfd^ 

"  Wan  and  wittier  d  Ukt"  Oi€  morning  mooH^ 
**Gofden  »07iff8  are  ^iUnt  on  tJie  mountains^ 

Golden  Juirps  of  J udah  out  of  tuiie, 
**Ah/  xoe  cannot  tmg  tkote  ionys  divinatf 
.  *^For,  0  Si  on  !  we  remember  TJiee^ 
**Ah  I  our  Iiearts  miss  sorela  in  this  valle^^ 

*'  The  wild  beauty  of  the  hill  and  sea, 
'  mtwic  from  the  Exiles^ 

"  Set  toe  words  of  battle  to  the  harp. 
Sweep  it  as  t/te  wild  wind  staeeps  the  foreif^ 

"  Lei  the  curse  ri^  high,  and  fall  down  sharp  / 

Ti. 

t^at  time  on  Judah^s  hills  they  trod,* 

Science  of  sone  to  them  was  giveiiy 
The  harpers  on  Uie  harps  of  God, 

The  poets  of  the  Kinff  of  Heft^en. 
Moiimiul  their  strains,  Dut  through  them  itilt 
The  hope  of  their  return  is  seen, 
LiJie  a  sun-siiver'd  sail  between 

Dark  sea,  and  darkly  purple  hiH 
Strange  race  !  that  reads  for  ever  scrolls^ 

With  future  glories  ]>ictiire«l  bright, 

As  sunsets'  golden  pencils  write, 

Slanting  sentences  of  light 
When  tree-tops  dusk,  on  dark  green  boles. 
Perchance  hy  this  hrnnd  ]inlsing  rivfcr, 
Like  soldiers  keeping  step  for  ever 

Since  Aniraphel  was  kjug  of  Shinai-, 
They  long  for  Jordan's  spray  atid  shout» 
And  linked  miLsic  long  drawn  out, 

Passioning  with  song  diviner, 

From  waterfall  to  waterlaiL 
0,  for  the  line  of  long  green  meadows, 
Waters  whose  gleams  are  silver  shadows. 
Whose  dooms,  where  wood-hune  hills  rise  higher^ 
Are  darkness  dash'd  with  ulver  ore, 

And  i^eas  thiont^  which  those  wateii  camit, 

With  many  a  crashing  downward  ca]^ 
With  sweeping  sound  oi  battle  pomii, 
With  bkhng  of  the  battle  tramp, 
And  doable  of  the  hattle  drum. 
And  sometimes  dawn-blush'd,  as  with  twine 
Of  rosy  flowers  of  Palestine. 
And  sometimes  touch'd  witn  Paschal  moons, 
And  sometimes  yellowing  in  the  noons. 

Bat  always  gushing  like  the  swell 
Of  shawnis  an  a  cj-mbals  raised  to  Him 
Who  dwells  I>etween  the  Cherubim^ 

The  Uoly  One  of  Israel 


*  Videtur  hic  Fsaimus  esse  LeTitaruni,  qui  cautores  et  inuBici  Tetnpli  Jerofoli* 

mitaai  fiurant. 
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I MW  the  starlights  all  depart, 

I  heard  a  shiver  through  the  leaf, 
I  heard  the  river  moan  and  start 

As  if  remembering  that  old  ^ef 
He  bad  Ui  Sden,  when  the  swell 
Of  Gihonand  of  Hiddekel 
Told  him  that  earth's  glory  fell. 
I  saw  the  white  moon  lade  and  fade, 
Unto  her  dlyer  flower  was  laid 

Dead  on  the  moming's  passionate  heart. 
But  ere  the  city  was  dislimm'd, 
And  ere  the  starlit  stream  was  dimm'd, 
And  ere  the  exiles  ceased  to  weep 
Beside  Euphrates  mii^t^  sweep, 
That  spirit  came  to  me  and  said : 
^  Seest  thou,  why  sacred  song  is  dead  ? 

Faith  sets  those  tunes  of  sorrow  high, 
**  Love  gives  that  longing  to  eaeh  eye, 
"  Hope  pledges  them  the  victor}'. 
**  O,  exiles  from  a  brighter  home  ! 
**  O  weepers  by  a  wilder  foam ! 
"  0  poets,  to  whom  God  has  fdfea 
"  On  earth  the  Btany  harps  of  HeateH  I 
**When  to  the  city  fur  off  kenn'd 
•*  With  love  like  theirs  your  eye  shall  bend, 

And  HeaTeik  look  closer  through  the  tear 
"  As  hills  look  nigh  when  rain  is  near  ; 
"When  by  life's  stream  your  faith  shall  sigh, 

When  ye  shall  look  with  hope  as  high, 
^  For  Ohrisf  s  etenial  victory 
Ood'e  Church,  as  in  the  years  of  old. 

Shall  chant,  and  her  sweet  voice  retuniing, 
•         Shall  touch  the  eyes  with  happy  yearning, 

Shall  touch  the  deep  haart'i  harp  of  gold.         W.  A. 


YOHYBD  THB  DAHS-M^UHT  OF  Wamcm^ 
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**hu  mot  ttu  rmvt." 


DiSMA&K  is  one  of  the  oldest — some 
■qr  the  Teqr  ^Meat—of  European 
monarchies;  and  comemiiBtly^  the 
Danish  annals  are  crowded  with  a 
prodigiously  long  list  of  kings— a  few 
good,  sereral  aaperlaiiYely  nid,  and 
ihe  BuyoriW  indifferent  Their  Tery 
names  would  fill  a  roll  almost  as  lone 
as  that  of  a  regiment  of  dnuzoons ;  and 
«f  all  the  mmilMr  pcrhans  tiiert  ii  noi 
one  who,  on  the  whole,  iia8be<|aflaftli- 
ed  to  posterity  a  more  estimable  mem- 
oiy  than  Frederick  VL— the  monarch 
01  whose  fiat  the  life  of  Lars  Vonved 
•wr  depended.  This  man  was  every 
inch  a  Eng.  He  had  some  grave  faults 
— whohainot  l—lxithe  waseminently 


fitted  by  nature  to  be  a  sovereign  ruler. 
Hia  name  is  yet  reverenced  by  the 
peasantry  of  Denmark,  and  with  good 
r^on,  for  he  it  was  who  (when 
Prince  of  Denmark)  obtained  for  them 
a  recognition  of  tneir  rights  aa  ftee 
citizens  of  the  coimtiy — for  until  then 
they  were  virtually  mere  serfs.  The 
peasants  erected,  m  17bb,  an  obelisk 
«f  liberty,  in  one  of  the  snborbi  of 
Copenhagen,  to  commemorate  thenr 
gratitude  to  Prince  Frederick.  An 
English  wanderer  has  gazed  on  that 
beautiful  memorial  with  beating  heart 
and  thoughtful  mind.  It  is  adonied 
at  the  angles  of  its  base  by  four  co- 
lossal figures,  emblematic  of  Fidelity, 
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AAricultore,  Bravery,  aud  Patriotism. 
Tus  is  a  nobto  epiioae  in  the  life  of 

Frederick,  and  others  of  a  differmt 
kind,  oqnnlly,  or  yet  more  strikiug, 
are  not  wanting. 

GhiiitiMi  VII.  who  beoame  King 
of  Denmark  in  1766,  was  an  unhappy 
sovereign,  whose  rei.i^  w.t^  di^i^need 
from  an  eariv  period  by  some  very 
miserable  ana  notoiioiu  mtrisnee  and 
mdancboly  at  istropheet  and  in  1784 
he  was  declared  insane,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  henceforth  became 
Regent,  or  virtual  ruler  of  the  king- 
dom, and  continued  siu^h  until  1808, 
when  on  the  death  of  Christian  VII., 
he  ascended  the  throne  m  Frederick 
VL,  and  reigned  uutU  his  demise  in 
1840.  Including  the'  twenty-four 
years  of  his  Regency,  he  was  the  su- 
preme ruler  of  the  Danish  dominions 
for  the  exceedingly  long  space  of  fifty- 
six  years. 

It  was  as  Crown  Prince  and  Regent 
that  Frederick  achieved  imperishable 
renown.  The  enoch  of  his  career  ip 
qnestion  Is  eloeely  connected  wiA  an 
extremely  interesting  passage  in  our 
own  national  annals,  and  also  with  one 
of  the  greatest  victories  of  our  mighty 
■eaman,  Nelion.  The  dMails  of  the 
**  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  as  it  was  call- 
ed, are  familiar  alike  to  Bn't^Mi  and  to 
Dane.  Campbell's  deathless  ode  sub- 
limely immortalises  the  day  whm^ 

**To  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 
And  her  miim  •lnqg  tlM  dMppnmdly 
■hone. 

By  each  ^un  a  lighted  hrand 
In  &  bold  detennined  band. 
And  lb*  Fkino*  of  all  tlie  IhA 
liidtbHnoa.** 

The  "  Prince  of  all  the  land"  was  Fred- 
erick, and  most  nobly  did  he  acquit 
himself  through  the  awful  tight.  The 
battle  commenced  five  minutes  after 
ten  on  the  second  of  April,  1801,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour's  time  became 

fcneral  along  the  entire  line.  Tlie 
^anes  fought  with  even  more  than 
their  eharaeteriffticbraTery  and  deter- 
mination—and no  marvrl,  for  every 
thing  they  held  dear  was  at  stake. 
They  were  fighting  for  their  king, 
thdr  conntry,  their  capital,  theur 
homes;  and  the  consciousness  that 
their  wives  and  families  were  praying 
for  their  success,  and  if  not  actually 
present,  at  least  within  hearing  of  the 
Mttle»  nened  eveiy  ann.  As  to  our 
own  eoatttnrmen,  it  ia  enongh  to  eaj 


that  they  fought  for  victor)', and  under 
anch  a  captain  as  Nelson,  tint  wm 
sufficient  stimulus  for  them.  Tlif 
part  which  the  veteran  general  Knut 
Yonved  and  his  two  sons,  (the  father 
and  nnde  of  Imfa  Vonved)  took  ia 
this  great  fight,  has  already  been  nar- 
rateri  By  half-]mst  one,  p.m.,  the 
Danish  fire  slackened,  and  in  another 
hour  thehr  shins  and  hatteriM  woe  lo 
nearly  eilenoea  that — 

"A  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 
To  ovr  chMfing  sent  us  back  ; — 
mwir  abots  alonf  the  d«ep  tlowly  bo«M : 

Then  Ce*sr  —  .1  n d  .ill  '.-  \T;iil. 

As  th^  strike  the  thattered  mil. 
Or  in  conflagration  pain 
I4gkl  the  gtonoK.'.' 

Nekon' s  two  f amous  notes  to  theCropn 
Prince  (sent  under  a  fl:ig  of  trn<  c  un- 
doubtedly contributed  materially  to 
induce  what  nwiy  be  termed  a  some- 
what premature  cessation  oftheob* 
stinate  fight,  wliich  the  Dane^  even 
yet  doggedly  maintain  to  have  been 
a  drawn  battle.  If  so,  why  did  they 
penhit  Nelson  to  avail  himself  of  ite 
results  as  though  he  had  won  a  de- 
cided victory  I  It  was  a  Tietory— 
very  hardly  won  and  dearlv  bought 
He  EngUshhad  1,800 men  KiDedand 
wounded ;  the  Danes  nearly  2,000. 
The  brave  men  who  fell  in  defence  of 
their  papital  on  this  fatal  day,  are  in- 
terred in  the  marine  cemetery  of 
Oesterbro,  and  no  Englishman  who 
visits  Cop«'nhagen  should  fail  to  muse 
o'er  that  thrice  hallowed  spot  l^elson 
himself  warmly  admired  the  indomit- 
able courage  of  the  Danes,  and  heparii* 
rularly  noticed  individual  Ln^tnn^'e^  of 
almostunparalleled valour.  bi)eakinsr 
of  one  of  these,  when  dining  with  the 
Crown  Prince  at  the  palace  dnring  the 
armistice,  he  reqiirstrd  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  young  Danish  officer,  a 
mere  stripling,  whom  he  had  beheld 
attacking  his  own  ship,  oloee  nnder 
its  stem,  in  a  pram.  Nelson  enthu- 
siastically embraced  thisgallaut  youth, 
and  hinted  to  the  Crow|i  Prince  that 
he  deserved  to  be  made  an  adminJ. 
Frederick's  reply  was  fine  and  mem- 
orable—stamping him  asnooonunon 
man  nor  common  prince : — If,  vsj 
lord,  1  weie  to  make  all  m  wave 
officers  admirals,  I  shonld  have  no 
captaif  ^  or  lieutenants  in  rayaenricel" 

To  resume  the  narrative. 

Kinff  IMeriek  was  sosonniinff  at 
the  celehiated  roijra]  palace  of  md- 
erikebofg^  a  magmfioent  brick 
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■itnated  abnnt  four  or  five  leagues 
from  Copenhagen  on  the  road  to  El- 
fiinore.  The  Kings  of  Denmark  have 
BO  many  royal  palaces  thatth^  might 
almost  reside  in  a  fresh  onn  every 
successive  week  of  the  fifty-two  in 
the  year,  but  Frederiksborg  is  the 
favourite  country  residence.  It  was 
built  by  Clirifetian  IV.,  more  than  two 
centuries  a^^o,  having  been  commenced 
by  his  father,  Frederick  II. — hence 
its  name.  The  chapel  of  this  palace 
is  a  most  superb  edince,  enriched  with 
works  of  art  of  incalculable  value. 
The  Danish  kinss  are  crowned  here. 
On  the  walla  of  %b»  galleryj  the  ehSeldB 
or  escntcheonB  of  tne  Kmghts  of  the 
Elephant,  ntid  also  those  of  the 
Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Danne- 
bpoff,  are  suspended,  and  the  ehidde 
of  the  dead  knighta  are  removed  to  a 
leparate  h?^11  '»r  crypt. 

King  Frederick,  like  all  Scandin- 
avian sovereigns,  was  generally  ac- 
oesrible  to  his  subjects.  It  was  not 
a  very  flifficnlt  matter  for  any  person, 
even  altiiou;4;li  not  of  a  rank  entitling 
him  to  court  presentation,  to  obtain  a 
penonsl  andience,  if  properly  teqnest- 
ed  on  re  ason  abl  e  grounds.  As  to  such 
a  person  -aa  Baron  KoBmperhimmel 
(or  either  of  the  eminent  men  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  proposed  attempt 
\/)  obtain  merry  for  Lars  Vonved),  the 
Wxi'i  w;ia  at  aU  times  willing  to  give 
pri  vate  audieQ(^  When  temporarily 
retired  from  the  caies  of  state,  at 
whatever  of  his  royal  palaces  he  hap- 
pened to  soj^  m  ni ,  he  diu  not  hedge  him- 
uelf  with  pumpouji  re^al  etiquette,  but 
lather  deoij^ted  to  smk  the  king  in 
the  quiet  (Ugnity  of  a  private  gentle- 
man. WTiosoever  had  a  tacit  right  to 
Approach  his  person  without  formal 
perodnlon^  was  merely  announced  as 
awaitmg  his  pleasure,  and  then  unless 
pMticularlv  occupied  or  diHindineil, 
Una  virtually  despotic  monarch  would 
leedve  him  with  almost  as  little  cere- 
tnony  as  one  gentleman  receives  tiie 
castial  visit  of  another  at  his  hon??c. 

^King  Frederick  had  dined  alone 
With  a  keen  ap|>etite,  having  spent 
niQch  of  the  dav  in  walking  over  the 
demesnes  attacncd  to  Frederiksbor^j 
J»iace,  and  then  had  retired  in  par- 
tWiUarly  good-humour  to  a  private 
•Minet  or  study  a^joinine  the  little 
tape^ricd  dining  room  which  he  in- 
variably used  when  (as  sometime-a 
na{)pened)  he  chose  to  ti^e  his  meal 
Wealone.  This  calnnet  was  a  laige 
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antique  ortagonal  room,  very  plainlv 
and  s]  larscly  furnished.  An  ola  blaCK 
table,  iiiili-a-dozen  leathern-cushioned 
beech-wood  chairs,  and  a  common 
Danish  ca.st-iron  stove,  comprised  all 
the  furniture,  and  the  walls  were  al- 
most entirely  covered  with  maps  and 
charts,  plans  of  celebrated  fortresses 
and  battles — many  of  them  marked 
by  the  King^s  own  hand  with  lines 
and  tigures,  and  compass-point  inden- 
tations. In  one  comer  were  three 
shelves  of  unpaiuted  deal,  sustaining 
about  a  score  of  quartos  and  folios — 
chiefly  geojg^phicai  and  statistical 
books  of  re&reace ;  and  several  opoi 
volumes^  documents,  and  many  loose 
papers  were  scattered  on  the  table. 
Close  to  the  stove  doaed  an  mimeuse 
Jutland  mastiff^  and  at  the  King's 
side  stood  his  favourite  deer-hound, 
its  tawny  murjsle  resting  on  his  knee. 
Frederick  sat  in  a  ricketty  old  rush- 
bottomed  arm-chair  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  fiunn^  the  door,  with  both  his 
elbows  resting  on  a  small  battered 
mahogany  w^riting  desk,  on  which  was 
out*ipread  a  closely  written  sheet  of 
foolsiwp  paper,  which  he  was  intently 
penising.  From  time  to  time  he  ab- 
stractedly phnrjed  a  wild  swan  quill 
pen  into  a  huge  Jirty  lead  inkstand,  and 
made  corrections  in  the  manuscript* 
He  never  dipped  the  pen  without  spat- 
tering the  superfluous  ink  on  to  the 
adjoining  wall,  which  was  literally 
blackenra  by  this  careless  habit»  and 
yet  he  would  not  permit  the  ink  stains 
to  be  ever  cleansed  from  the  fine  old 
carved  waiusooating  thejr  disfigured. 

Such  was  the  oompaiatively  humble 
aspect  of  the  King  of  Denmark's  fii- 
vourite  study — yet  great  and  wise  men 
oft  crossed  its  thresnold  with  anxious 
beating  hearts;  from  it  had  issued 
mandiSes  of  Peace  and  War ;  on  its 
table  had  been  signed  vitally  import- 
ant decrees  of  state,  and  many  a  death- 
warrant 

A  slow,  soft,  formal  step  approach- 
ed the  door  of  the  cabinet,  ana  velvet 
knuckles  gave  a  measured  yet  perfect- 
ly audible  rap.  The  King  did  not  up- 
lift his  face  from  the  desk,  but  care- 
lessly extended  his  hand  to  a  little 
silver  bell  on  the  table.  Tinkle— 
tmkle — tinkle  !  There  waa  a  decor- 
ous pause  until  the  third  tinkle  had 
ceased  to  vibrate,  and  then  the  door 
was  gently  nppn  tl  andasquat  old  man 
in  rich  but  somewhat  fantastic  habili- 
meats  stood  on  the  threshold,  and  low* 
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]y  bowied  his  white  hMd  to  hit  lOTe- 

TtiffL  He  was  the  Roval  Chamber- 
lain. Thrice  he  repeated  hia  profound 
reverence,  and  then  recovering  hia 
natural  stature  with  a  spasmodic  jerk, 
he  stood  bolt  upright,  ivory  straT  in 
hand,  and  in  a  clear,  inudulated  Toicey 
Uttered  these  words : — 

**  Sire !  His  Excellency  the  Boron 
Janaen  KGemperbiBiiiiel  crareB  au- 
dience" 

"Himoicl!"  smiled  the  King",  at 
once  echoing  and  punning  on  the  name 
announced  ;  "  we  will  receive  him." 

"  Sire  I  His  Excellency  the  military 

governor  of  Coj)enhagen,  Genenil 
>tto  Gam,  craves  audience." 
<*Qaiii !  whatever  doee  old  growler 
Gam  want?"  impatiently  muttered 
King  Frederick,  still  without  laifiiDg 
his  head.     Admit  hinL" 
'*Sin!the  BiahopofZealanderaTea*' 


TM  Mnd  at  length  King  Fred- 
erick iookeU  up  with  a  queer  puzzled 
air.  The  Buhop  of  Zealand  t  It 
never  mins  but  it  pours.  What  wind 
can  have  blown  sncli  a  droll  trio  hither  1 
The  Courtier,  the  Warrior,  the  Bishop  I 
Jackdaws,  Rooks,  Raveoal  Well, 'ua 
aix  thousand  yean  ago  ainoe  the  world 
began,  and  human  nature  much  the 
same  now  as  then.   Admit  them  !" 

*'The  King's  will  be  ever  obeyed  !" 
solemnly  crira  the  Chamberlain,  in  hia 
offii  ial  nmnotonoufi  voice,  and  ntep- 
pmg  aaide,  he  a<lmitt4'd  old  Otto  Gam, 
closely  followed  by  Barou  Koemper- 
himmel  and  the  Bishop  of  Zealand. 
The  King  gazed  steadily  and  inciuir- 
ingly  at  them  as  they  slowly  advanced 
across  the  threshold.  The  forlorn 
hope  himaelf,  Qeneral  Otto  0am,  of  a 
verity  did  not  look  at  all  like  a  man 
comiiK^  tomV  his  King  to  grant  a  boon. 
"Growler  Gam,"  as  the  King  was 
wont  to  fomiliarly  call  the  vetenm 
militaiy  govenor  of  hia  capital,  was 
on  all  ordinary  occasions  ouite  suffi- 
ciently grim  and  fierce,  but  iienow  en- 
tered the  preaanoe  oi  hia  aovereign 
with  a  mien  and  aapeot  absolutely 
aoowling,  ferocious,  menacing  !  He 
and  his  two  friends  paused  after  cross- 
ing the  threshold,  and  made  a  rev- 
erence to  the  King— Otto  Gam  stiffly 
inclining  bis  leonine  Itead  aa  though  it 
worked  oy  a  nisty  crank. 

At  a  sign  from  the  King  the  Cham- 
berlain withdrew  and  eloaedthedoor. 

"  What  brings  vou  tn  our  presence, 
Ixiendar'  aaid  ^ng  Frederick,  in  a 


aimple  khidly  tone,  alb^  he  looked 
keenly  from  one  to  another  aa  he 

spake. 

"Dutyl"  growled  General  Otto 
Gam. 

"  To  8ui)pricate  a  boon,  sire  !"  gent- 
ly exclaimed  R.tron  KopmperliinniioL 

**  To  implore  mercv  at  the  Fountain 
of  Earthly  Justice  1  meekly,  yet  im- 
pressively said  the  Bishop  of  Zealand. 

"  Ye  speak  in  parables,  gentlemen !" 

Otto  (jtam  advanced  a  stride  in  front 
of  his  friends,  twirled  his  white  mous- 
taches, hemmed  fiercely,  and  atared 
hard  at  his  sovereign. 

"My  KingS  you  are  the  fortre??!  we 
are  about  to  carry  by  storm.  1  am  an 
old  warrior  and  aet  as  the  ForlovB 
Hope." 

Having  spoken  so  far,  Otto  Gam 
turned  round  to  his  friends  and  fa- 
voured them  with  a  complacent  look 
which  seemed  to  say—  You  see  I 
open  the  aasaolt  in  proper  militaiy 
style." 

"My  dear  fiiend,"  deprecatingly 

murmured  the  Biahop. 

"  General,"  wispered  the  Baron,  in 
great  alarm,  "  jou  will  ruin  us  if  you 
go  on  so." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
gentlemen  cried  tho  King,  begin- 
ning to  be  Ixith  impatient  and  angry 
at  such  unaccountable  behaviour. 

Are  you  come  unbidden  to  our  pro- 
sence  to  enart  n  mmedy  f ' 

"  A  comedy,  my  King !  ah,  I  wi.sh 
to  Heaven  it  were  only  that !"  grgaa< 
ed  Otto  Gam.  It  ia  a  tragedy,  thafa 
what  it  is :" 

"General  Gam,"  said  the  King, 
gravely, "  even  you  might  know  better 
oian  to  approadi  ua  in  thia  unaeemhr 
manner.  What  do  you  mean  by  mat 
buffoonery  ?" 

"  Gracious  sire  1 '  hastdy  interposed 
the  Baron.  ^'Genoal  Cwm,  oanied 
away  by  hu  leal"  

"  Bnfr. >onery  '"  ejaculated  Gam,  nn- 
ceremomousl^'  interrupting  the  Baron, 
"  does  the  King  call  me  a  bufibon  in 
my  old  age  1" 

"Silen  r,  General  Gam  !  for  Oofl's 
sake  remember  in  whose  presence  we 
stand,  and  for  what  purpose  we  came 
hither!"  whiq)ered  the  caron, grasp- 
ing the  arm  of  the  indiaonet  old 
soldier. 

"Let  go,  Baron  1"  and  he  roughly 
shook  the  other  ofi'.  "  Do  vou  pre- 
tend to  teach  me  how  to  address  my 
aovereignl  Tordnerll  whohadaenr- 
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ed  with  credit  in  three 
fore  you  were  even  bom !' 

King  Frederick  dropped  his  pen  on 
the  deuc  aad  gmed  at  the  group  with 
an  air  of  singular  perplexity.  His 
natund  anger  was  last  turning  to  a 
sense  of  bewildered  amusement  at  the 
progratt  of  tlie  stMBga  loene.  His 
oldest  and  most  trusted  general  was 
here  wrangling  with  his  wiriest  coun- 
■ellor,  and  the  aged  Bishop  of  Zealand 
■tood  bj,  ynat^  aidmoarmg  to  in- 
tenxwe. 

"By  the  Sword  of  Odin !  some  ma- 
gician muBt  have  cast  A  fipell  over  ye 

"Sire,"  said  the  Bishop,  "the  sim- 
ple truth  ifl  that  we  are  here  to 
jointly  beaeech  your  Maiesty  to  grant 
a  DOOB. 

''Come!  you.  at  least,  can  speak 
Ben8iblv."8Bidtne  King,  smiling  good - 
Daturedly  at  the  prelate,  whom  he 
was  well  Known  to  highly  respect,  and 
had  oft  publicly  honoured. 

"^^ire  !  if  your  Majesty  will  only 

Erinit  me  to  explain  I"  cried  Baron 
cemperhimmel,  exceedingly  vexed 
that  he  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
ludicrous  light  by  the  obstinacy  and 
want  of  tact  of  General  Gam. 

"It  is  I  who  have  the  right  to 
metk  first !"  doggedly  retorted  Otto 
Gam.  "  You  well  know  that  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  lead  the  For- 
lorn Hope.*' 

**Iiead  the  Forlorn  Hope !"  mur- 
mured the  King  in  renewed  amase- 
■ent.  "  Whatever  do  you  mean  I" 
'  My  King  1  it  is  my  right" 
"Toorri^I  Hoirr^ 
"Because  Wilhelm  Qrrig 

best  friend,  and  I"  

"  Why,"  broke  in  the  Kino,  "you 

rr  more  and  more  trnfaitwHigiWei 
voif,*'  added  he,  addranmgthe 
Bishop  of  Zealand,  "  tell  me  inaftw 
words  what  you  all  want** 

tma  yet  the  fiery  old  ^neral 
would  have  persisted  in  being  the 
firat  speaker,  but  a  dark  frown  from 
the  Km£  finally  restrained  him. 

'*^re,  said  the  good  old  Bishop, 
who  intuitively  felt  it  best  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  point,  "  we  are  here  to 
most  humbly  and  earnestly  supplicate 
ywir  Majesty  to  extend  your  royal 
wmtf  to  an  unhappy  man  whoae  aid 
M  a  ftdait  to  the  Im  of  hk  ooim> 

For  the  first  time  a  suspicion  of  the 
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real  object  of  this  audience  flashed  on 
the  naturally  acute  mind  of  the  King. 
His  brow  and  lips  suddenly  contracted, 
his  countenance  assumed  an  air  of 
cohl  severity,  and  heaoatorely  said — 
His  name  f ' 

"  Sire,"  faltered  the  Bishop,  who 
had  noticed  the  ominous  ctuuige  ift 
Frederick's  features^  "he  is  the  out- 
law, Lars  Vonved." 

"  Vonved  !"  exclaimed  the  King, 
with  a  start  which  he  could  not  snp- 
prcsf,  "  and  do  you  tell  me  that  you 
are  here  to  ask  our  mercy  towarda 
that  atrocious  criminal  1'* 

"  Yes,  sire,  we  all  three  humbly 
implore  your  Majesty  to  graciously 
deign  to  extend  yonr  elemenc;y  to- 
wards'  

'^Vonved  t  pardon  YonTed  1"  shout- 
ed King  Frederick,  springing  to  his 
feet,  his  usually  pale  features  flushed 
with  bitterest  anger.  "  What !  the 
Bishop  and  the  Cravemor  of  mv  ca- 
pital, and  my  trusty  and  well-bekyred 
Counsellor  Ko'inperhimmel,  all  come 
to  me  to  prefer  such  a  prayer  as  thai  / 
Are  ye  mad  ?" 

"  Sire,  if  your  Migeaty  would  only 
deign  to  listen  to"  

"  We  will  listen  to  naught  rnnrem- 
ing  the  miscreant  Vonved.  You,  Ge- 
neral Gam,  what  can  be  your  motive 
in  thus  interesting  younelf  on  behalf 
of  a  vile  traitor  ?" 

"His  father  and  his  uucle  died 
fighting  for  you  and  for  Denmark  t" 
bluftly  answered  old  Gam. 

"  A  fine  reason,  truly !"  sneered  the 
irate  monarch.   "  Wfaiat  else  (" 

**!  should  not  be  standing  here,  a 

nral  in  your  service,  had  it  not 
for  Colonel  Orvig,  who  died 
lighting  for  your  Miyest^,  '  continued 
the  undaunted  old  wamor. 

"  Colonel  Orvig !  what  had  he  to 
do  with  this  slave,  this  felon,  this  pi- 
rate, this  murderer,  Vonved  ?" 

"  Orvig's  orphan  daughter  became 
Vonved's  wife." 
"  Ha  !  has  that  villain  a  wife!" 
"A  wife  and  boy,  sire." 
**  What !  will  the  viperous  brood  of 
the  Valdemars  nerer  be  eztinetf 
hissed  the  King. 

A  stinging  retort  arose  to  the  dar- 
ing lips  of  General  Gam,  but  the 
buon,  who  had  breathlessly  watched 
the  stem  and  savage  spirit  of  defi- 
ance to  his  king  expressed  bv  the  old 
soldier  8  features,  gave  sucn  an  im- 
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ploring  look  tlmt  the  general  sup-  amazement  of  his  friends      of  the 

pressed  the  terrible  wordb  trembling  King,  regardlefis  of  all  etiquette  or 

on  hifl  lipa.  even  of  the  Ofdinary  civility  betweoi 

"  Sire,  you  onoe  were  graciously  man  and  man,  strode  to  the  door, 

pleased,"  said  the  Bisho|t,  "  to  my  hurst  it  open  with  a  kick  of  his  foot, 

unto  me  that  you  woukl  gmnt  uay  and  disappeaied.    A  loud  murmur 

naaonablA  fvrmr  I  might  any  time  arose  from  the  adjoining  ante-room, 

thereafter  crave,  and"   uiul  the  timid  remonstrances  of  the 

"  It  \A  not  reti^onable  to  seek  par-  Chamberlain  and  pages  in  attendance, 
don  lor  such  a  monster  as  this  Von-  were  utterly  set  at  naught  by  the  de- 
?«d.  Anything  but  thai"  tennined  old  wairior.  Another  mo- 
Baron  BLoemperhimmel  then  spake,  raent  and  he  reai>peared,  half  leading, 

"  Sire,  you  have,  I  trust,  ever  iound  hnlfsu|iportingaiady,am)mpHtniedby 

me  a  faithful  servant  and  counsellor,  a  little  ooy,both  dressed  in  deepmoura- 

and  no  man  fiyiog  has  your  Miyesty's  ing—whom  be  had  brought  withbua 

interest  and  glory  more  at  heart  than  and  left  in  the  ante-room  unknown 

myself.   I  implore  your  Miyesty,  for  to  his  companions, 

the  saJce  of  mv  past  services,  to  at  "  Here  1'  burst  with  awful  depth 

least  deupi  to  Ibnen  to  what  we  oan  from  his  ebest ;  "  vou  vill  thaw  ao 

urge  in  behalf  of  Vonved  as  a  reason  merpy  as  a  king^tot  me  know  wbe- 

why  your  ArHje-^ty  may  extend  vour  ther  ymi  have  none  as  a  mnti  '  Be- 

gracious  pardon  unto  him,  or  at  least  hold  the  only  child  of  a  soldier  who 

grant  a  commutation  of  his  dreadful  died  fighting  for  you — behold  a  wife 

doom."  come  to  beg  tlie  life  of  her  bosbiuid, 

"Wo  are  astonished  that  you,  Ba-  a  child  that  of  his  father  !'* 

ron,  above  all  others,  should  petition  The  lady  threw  aside  her  veil,  and 

thus.    We  will  not  hear  you  fur-  in  an  instant  she  was  at  the  feet  of 

ther."  the  King,  looking  up  with  clasped 

The  King  by  turns  flashed  and  hands  and  white,  (piivering  face, 

paled  as  he  spake,  nnd  was  obviously  "Mev  y,  sire,"  cried  Amalia,  in  a 

very  much  excited  and  ngitaied  by  voice  iliUL  ihrilled  the  hearts'  core  of 

stormy  inward  passions  evoked  by  the  hearers;  "mercy  for  my  husband, 

such  extraordiuary  and  wholly  unex-  for  the  father  of  my  innocent  child  r 

p€ctc<!  efforts  on  Ixdialf  of  the  man  The  King  ^zed  implacably  at  the 

whose  race  he  hated  so  deadly.  suppUaut,  but  said  not  a  \(ord. 

*'  I,  too,"  said  General  Otto  Oam,  in  ^' Kneel,  Wilhehn  I  kneel  with  oml 

a  firm,fearles8  voice,  "have  done  some  and  pray  the  King  to  spare  theliftei 

service  to  my  country.    All  my  life  thy  father  I" 

has  been  spent  in  the  hLing's  service.  The  child  betrayed  very  eyideiU 

ADdr-by  my  swoid,  I  swear  it  !~lt  reluctance  to  obej.  He  gaied  altw- 

yonr  Idugestv  will  only  grsnt  Vonved  nately  at  the  King  and  at  his  kneel- 

a  pardon,  I    in<»  mother,  and  at  length  hia  keen 

^  Vonved  never  shall  be  pardoned  blue  eyes  firmly  met  Frederick's,  and 

interrupted  fMerick,witn  a  stamp  of  an  expression  of  disliktt  and  anger 

his  foot  darkened  the  proud  lineaments  of  nia 

"Then,  l>y  Heaven  1"  roared  Gam,  briglit  young  face, 

with  flaminc  eyes,  advancing  yet  "See!"  scornfully  exclaimed  the 

nigher  the  King,  "  I  will"   King,  "the  boy  is  wiser  than  ye  ail. 

"  General !"  almost  shrieked  the  He  knows  better  than  to  kneel— he 

afirighted  Baron, "  for  the  love  of  God  will  not  sue  !" 

reflect !  rememlx;r  you  are  speaking  *' Wilhelm  !  0,Glod,  my  child  1  kneel 

to  the  King  of  Denmark  !"  for  the  life  of  thy  father  1" 

**  Ye  all  seem  to  have  strangely  for-  As  she  spoke,  Amelia  eonndsiTely 

gotten  fh'if  "'  cric(I  Frederick,  Avhose  graspedliisannjandahnostforced him 

ifigiire  (ii'att'il  witli  kmgly  indignation  on  his  knees  by  her  side.    Tlie  noble 

and  rage,  and  his  features  expressed  boy's  eagle  eye  never  for  a  moment 

yivid  emotion.  withdrew  from  meeting  that  of  the 

The  crisis  seemed  reached.    The  King,  but  he  delil)erately  placed  his 

Bishopand  the  Baron  exchanged  looks  httle  hands  to^ctlier  in  an  attitude  of 

of  despair,  but  Otto  Gam  suddenly  prayer,  and  in  ius  clear,  bold,  ringing 

wheded  voiud,  and  as  much  to  the  Toioe  exdaimed— 
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"Xiiig  IMerick  I  plMM  pardon 

47  father!" 

The  King's  dark  frown  deepened* 
and  his  glittering  angry  eye  remainea 
liTetedoiitheftceofWuheliiL  That 
marveiloua  ehild— the  Iti^t  of  the  raoe 
of  Valdemar — quailed  not,  but  once 
again  his  voice  broke  the  almoat 
hresthless  silence. 

**Pleaaefoigiye  my  father,  and  God 
will  for^:iTe  V'  li.  :ma  weahall  alilow 
you,  King  Frederick !" 

*'  0.  sire !"  tremulously,  yet  solemn- 
hrQsuaimed  the  veneraoie  Bishop  of 
Zealand,  "  Gt)d  speaks  to  you  in  the 
untutored  voice  of  that  child  !  In  the 
niune  of  llim  whose  servaut  I  am— 
ia  the  name  of  my  HeaTonly  Master 
I  appeal  unto  you,  my  earthly  master, 
and  imploreyou  to  restore  to  this  child 
ilia  latner — to  this  heart  broken  wo- 
nan  her  husband  !  Mercy,  sire,  the 
most  glurious  attribute  of  earthly  do- 
minion—oh,  grant  it !  and  the  angels 
in  Heaven  will  rejoice,  and  God  Al- 
mighty will  approve  and  reward 
you!" 

Su^e,  sire  '"  sobbed  Auialia,  "^,Tant 
our  pray er,  and  so  may  God  Almighty 
iruit  yon  the  dearest  wish  of  your 
a^,  and  render  you  happy  on  earth, 
and  receive  you  into  the  eternal  man- 
tions  of  bliss  provided  for  the  good 
and  merdfid  )'* 

Kia;;  Frederick  raised  his  eyes  from 
Will:.  Ini,  and  ga?<^'l  fnun  face  to  face. 
Uid  own  countenance  wad  agitated  by 
conilictmg  passionB  and  emotiops» 
Anger  and  vengeance  struggled  with 
•stoniBhment,  a<lmiration,  and  gener- 
oog  impulses  of  mercy.  The  former 
quickly  predominated. 

*'  Ye  have  e^iMpired  in  vain !"  said 
he,  in  a  voice  which  he  would  fain 
have  rendered  calm  and  cold,  but 
which  sounded  hollow,  broken,  and 
boane.  The  Yaldemars  for  genera- 
tions have  been  traitors  :  the  father 
of  that  l>oy  is  worse  an  outlawed 
felon -slave  and  murderer  !" 

No  sooner  bad  these  words  escaped 
the  hps  of  the  excited  monarchy  than 
Wilhelm  Vonved  sprang  to  his  feet 
— a  prolonged  cry  of  wild  deliance 
burst  fiom  his  throbbing  bosom,  and 
•cJioed  shrilly  through  tlie  room. 

"  It  ia  a  lie,  King  Frederick  !"' 
screamed  he,  doubling  his  hsts  and 
ftffioiHly  stamping  on  the  polished 
oak  floor,  whilst  nis  boily  quivered 
snd  his  eyes  flnshed  and  sparkled 
with  fiercest  pas^on,  "  The  Valde- 
TOi»  LTL^va  oocxxxn. 


man  are  not  tniiora— my  father  is 
not  a  felon-flIave»  be  is  not  a  mur- 
derer !  He  is  a  great  seaman-warrior 
and  a  Prince!  I  know  it— Mads 
Neilsen  told  me.  You  lie,  King  Fre* 
derick — you  lie  !" 

So  astounded  were  all  by  this  out- 
break that  not  a  word  of  interruption 
was  offered  until  Wilhelm  paused, 
panting  and  breatbleaa  In  the  ard- 
our 01  his  l)urning  indii^nntion,  the 
dauntless  child  had  a<lvanced  close  up 
to  the  King,  who  in  sheer  amazement 
recoiled  a  step  or  two — and  no  mar* 
vel ;  for  that  a  child  a  few  years  old 
could  thus  speak  and  act — could  thus 
defend  the  honoiu*  of  his  race  and  of 
bis  condemned  1  atber,  was  almost  su- 
perhuman. His  own  poor  mother 
seemed  frozen  with  fear  and  utter  as- 
tonishment, and  the  three  other  spec- 
tators listened  to  his  words  almost 
incredulous  that  tliey  heard  arigbty 
and  gazed  at  him  enthralled. 

The  King  was  the  first  to  syteak. 
Tbe  Teryezeees  of  hissnrprise  quicklv 
induced  a  speedy  reaction,  and  al- 
though while  Wilhelm  spake,  he 
iseemed  torn  with  divers  emotions — 
extorted  admiration  certainly  being 
of  the  number — he  yet  now  gave  way 
to  a  furious  burst  of  kingly  passion. 

"Whatl"  shouted  he,  '*ifl  it  not 
enough  that  men,  my  subjects  and 
my  sworn  servants,  come  idther  to 
beard  me,  but  this  child— this  traitor's 
spawn— must  be  trained  to  insult,  to 
defy,  to  call  me  a  liar  to  my  teeth,  in 
my  own  j)alace— I,  a  crowned  and 
anointed  king  !  Ha!  ye  are  traitors 
all !  Ye  are  a  viperous  brood  of  con- 
spiring traitors  r 

He  sprang  to  the  table  and  rung 
his  silver  1^11  furiously.  The  door 
instantly  opened,  and  the  old  Cham- 
berlain stood  on  the  thresLuid,  pale 
and  trembling. 

"  To  the  guardhouse  !"  roared  the 
king,  a  light  foam  flying  from  his 
ashy,  white  lips.  "  Send  the  guard  to 
dear  my  cabinet  of  these  reptile  con- 
spirators- these  vile  crawling  trait- 
ors I  Ah,  villains !  I  will  teach  ye 
all  what  it  is  to  conspire  against  your 
sovereign  I  Ye  shaU  know  what  it 
is  to  arouse  the  wrath  of  Denmark's 
king.  Ho  shall  die— the  felon  Von- 
ved shall  die  the  death  of  tiie  vilest 
criminal — ^he  shall  periab  on  tbe 
wheel !  Nought  shall  save  bim — he 
shal  1  be  broken  alive— tbe  traitor,  the 
murderer  1" 
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"  My  father  is  n  ot  a  traitor— he  is  mystery  of  Loiquity  uua vailing  i  He 

not  a  murderer.    You  lie,  KinK  Fre-  scornfully  threw  hia  general's  com- 

derick  !  and  when  I  am  a  man!  wiU  mission  at  the  feet  of  King  Ghhstiaii 

kill  YOU    shrilly  brolM  ttcm  the  Upe  —lie  drew  Lis  Bword  and  broke  it 

of  Wilheliii.  across  his  knee,    I  sh-^H  imitate  him. 

So  maddened  was  the  King  that  he  Here  are  my  commissioua  as  General 

made  a  step  forward  and  uplifted  hie  in  your  senriee  and  as  Militaiy  Cto- 

hand  to  strike  the  heroic  child,  but  vernor  of  your  capital." 

restrained  himself  with  a  mighty  ef*-  Otto  Gam  drew  forth  two  parch- 

fort.  ments  as  he  spake,  and  contemptu- 

At  that  moment,  when  the  hmvf  onsly  cast  them  at  the  feet  of  the  in- 

footsteps  of  the  guard  were  heard  censed  monarch, 

hastily   approaching,  General  Otto  "  And  here    my  sword"— drawing 

Gam  uplifted  his  powerful  voiojB :  it  from  the  8^)abbard— "a  swoni  which 

**  King  FMeriidc  i"  exclaimed  he,  I  have  wielded  for  mjr  oonntiy  mora 

"  yod  hafe  called  us  conspirators,  than  half  a  century— it  is  now  worn 

Do  yon  remeni^^er  whoii  you  and  out  like  myself,  and  it  is  time  WB 

others  were  conspirators  -when  you  were  both  broken." 

eonpiied  aneeenfully,  not  to  obtain  He  enaiiped  it  over  Ua  kne^  and 

pardon  for  a  man  oiielly  condemned,  threw  the  ftagmenti  at  the  Kln^i 

out  to  judicially  murder  Counts  Stru-  feet. 

ensee  and  Brandt,  and  the  innocent  Take  m^  broken  sword!  I  am  BO 

Queen  Matilda  )  Bo  you  remember  longer  soldier  of  ymnB." 

how  the  princely  Ennt  V onved.  Count  'NBave  a  care  General  Gam,  that  I 

of  Ellsinnrc,  great  grand  si  re  of  tliis  )^\o-  do  not  take  your  head  1"  stammered 

nous  boy,  braved  and  denounced  you  Frederick,  convulsed  with  passion, 

in  her  defence. -and  thereby  incurred  "Take  it !  Mv  awctd  naa  grown 

your  undying  natied  to  him  and  his  dull  and  my  head  has  grown  white  in 

racel    l>o  you  remember  what  ho.  your  serviVo.    The        is  brokoi — 

did  when  he  found  ail  his  remou-  ^ive  the  headsman  the  other,  tyiao^ 

strances,  all  his  app^d^  all  his  de-  if  thou  wilt 
mandi,  all  his  deonndations  of  that 

CHAPTmi  XVUI. 

AMALIA  IN  TUS  OOMOMM  OF  LARS  VOXVCD. 

iTwns  not  in  human  ntiturr  for  n  mnn  od  to  be  a  personal  friend,  nrjd  hf- 
like  the  Baron  Koemperbimmei  to  be  sought  him  to  grant  an  order  lor 
otherwise  than  most  deeply  mortified  Amalia  to  have  an  interview  with 
at  incDiring  the  leeentment  of  a  bo*  Yonyed.  The  Minister  admitted  that 
vereiffn  whose  favourite  adviser  he  he  certainly  had  power  to  grant  ?nch 
had  mtborto  l>ccn,  but  if  any  thing  an  order  as  k  u'  lrded  anj-  ordinary 
could  iuiligate  lus  chagrin,  it  was  the  prisoner,  but  he  dared  not  do  it  un- 
conviction  that  he  bad  ifljnred,  if  not  der  the  TCty  peculiar  drenmstaacai 
ruined,  his  prospects  as  a  courtier  and  of  the  case  in  question,  without  ex- 
diplomatist,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  press  permission  of  the  King  himBelf. 
humanity.   He  was  a  brave,  uusel-  After  urgent  entreaties  on  the  gart  of 
•  fish  man,  of  very  generous  and  chi-  the  Baron,  the  Minister  consraMi 
valric  impulses,  and  he  even  yet  with  many  miBgivings,  to  personally 
would  not  abandon  the  cause  of  the  ask  tlie  King  to  issue  the  order  re- 
most  uiiiiaup^  though  innocent  lady  quired.    He  did  so,  and  contrary  to 
whcee  affliction  he  had  firuitlessly  his  own  expectations,  King  Frederic 
striven  to  mitigate.    He  resolved  to  instructed  him  to  give  an  order  for 
obtain,  if  po^iblo.  perimssion  for  her  Amalia  to  see  lir-r  husband  once  in 
to  visit  her  doomed  husband  in  his  every  twenty-iuui-  hours,  phor  to  his 
dungeon.  He  feUb  there  was  no  time  execution.  She  was  to  oe  pemttlad 
to  be  lost,  being  convinced  that  Von-  to  remain  two  hours  alone  with  him 
ved's  death-warrant  woidd  now  ho  in  his  dungeon,  each  interview.  Ko 
speedily  signed,  and  orders  issued  lor  person,  whatever,  was  to  be  allowed 
his  execution  within  a  brief  period,  to  accompany  her  beyond  tlie  outer 
He  therefore  privately  waited  on  the  gates  of  Citadellet  Frederikshavn. 
Jfinister  of  the  Interior,  whohafiften'  £?en  this  boon  was  xeoeiTsd  with 
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traaspoit.  Baron  Kcemperliimmel 
was  of  opiniou  that  it  would  be  liest 
for  Amaiia  to  proceed  alone  to  the 
Citadel  and  present  ber  order.  She 
did  so.  General  Poulsen,  the  com- 
mandant, read  the  Miniak'r's  oid^T 
with  profoond  astonishment,  but  he 
knew  well  it  was  no  forgery,  and 
therefore  admitted  her  with  consider- 
able reluctance  and  misgiving.  The 
c^>tain  of  the  guard  was  ordered  to 
eondnet  her  past  the  chain  of  senti- 
nels to  the  dungeon  door.  The  war- 
der who  accompanied  him  opened  it 
Joat  suG&oientiijr  for  Amaiia  to  pass, 
and  the  eqptain  of  the  guard  graveljr 
iBtiinated  that  A»  was  at  liberty  to 
ent^r  »nd  remain  trithin for  the epaoe 
ol  two  hours. 

Am  the  doOT  clanged  behind  her, 
and  its  bolts  and  barn  jarred  horribly 
in  their  iron  sockets,  Amaiia  felt  fur 
one  instant  as  though  she  would  tail 
dead.  A  thick  film  was  before  her 
eyes,  yet  she  could  dimly  s^  through 
it  the  form  of  her  husband  recumbent 
on  hisbenc'li,  and  then  the  rattling; of 
his  fetters  funded  like  thunder  in 
her  ears  as  he  fiurly  leapt  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  (lungcf'Ti  far  as  his  lx)dy 
chain  would  jxrmit,  and  extendcfl  his 
hands  with  an  exceeding  great  cry. 
She  reeled  forward — his  arms  en- 
closed her  like  bars  of  steel — she  clung 
convuhiively  to  his  neck  nml  snrk 
almost  unconscious  on  hiB  breatit.  iie 
hem  her  to  the  beneh,  and  folded  her 
to  his  wildly-lx;ating  heart.  Then 
the  strong  man  wept  bitterly  and 
aioud. 

And  so^  aobbing  and  weeping,  and 
clinging  yet  closer  unto  each  other, 
they  sat  until  the  ed-re  of  the  agony 
of  meeting  was  blunted.  No  word 
waa  ntterra  about  forgiTeneaiL  The 
very  fact  that  he  held  Ii is  wife  to  his 
heart  told  Vonred  that  slic  had  more 
than  forgiven  him— that  she  loved 
fcin  nofe  than  ever. 

Amaiia  at  length  raised  herquirer- 
tng,  tear-bedewed  face. 

"^Oh,  my  husband! — dear  God  ! 
dear  God  r 

My  wife  f  nqr  darling*  noble 

wif'- 

^  onved  tenderly  raised  her  head 
with  his  fettered  hands:  his  chains 
daaked.  Amaliashuddeied  and  sbiv* 
ered  at  the  sickpnin.;  sound. 

"O  God  !  t<j>  see  thee  thus  !" 

'^Kiug  Frederick  may  fetter  my 

BBh%biitmj«mIiafrea  LanVon- 


ved  in  a  dungeon  can  scorn  and  deiy 
Denmark^s  king  in  a  palace.'' 

Amaiia  clut^ied  at  Vonved  s  fei- 
tsn  with  her  delicate  hsadsi  astiioagh 

to  rend  them  asunder. 

"  O,  that  my  tears,  that  mv  heart's 
blood,  could  melt  these  cruel  ehaioal 
O,  mv  husband  \  wsonldto  God  tluit  I 

coula  die  for  thee !" 

Vonved  only  enfolds  her  yet  tighter, 
and  his  great  heart  beats  yet  faster. 

'^Th^  will  nuiider  thee!  They 
will  kill  thee  b7  hdliah  tortures  \  I 
cannot  die  to  save  thee,  but  I  "v^ill 
die  with  thee  !  When  thoa  die^it  I 
die!'* 

"Thou  shalt  not  die,  mv  sool'sidol  t 

Thy  God  will  cheri'-h  tiiee.  One  %o 
pure  and  good  aa  thou  art  is  very 
precious  unto  Him." 

"  Christ  Jesua,  have  mercy  on  me  I 
My  Savi(jur.  look  on  me  in  yearning 
oom^ssion  1   Pity  me,  0  my  God  !' 

"  He  does  pity  thee,  my  wife ! 
God  looks  down  on  thee  fr  nn  his 
throne  above  the  heavens.  Com  t  <  rt ! 
courage !  hope  !  Thy  God  is  mv  iUA. 
He  has  not  torsakeu  me,  wretched  as 
Iam.'» 

"Surely  thou  canst  not  —  thou 
darest  not  ht»]w  tlmt  God  will  deliver 
thee  by  a  mij-ade — and  nuught  leas 
can  save  thee  now  f* 

The  old  inscrutable  smile  ODOe 
again  wreathed  ^''t  nvcd's  lips. 

"  Human  mcanu  mu;>t  and  will,  bv 
God*s  permisBion  and  blessingp  work 
my  deliverance,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of 
calm  and  profound  confidence. 

These  mysterious  words  and  the  air 
with  which  they  were  uttered  caused 
Amaiia  to  glance  at  him  in  mute 
amaze,  and  ntmnst  with  affright.  He 
met  her  look  with  a  beaming  gaze  of 
deepest  love,  and  pfCBsed  his  lipa  to 
her  forehead  in  a  long  clinging  jdas. 
He  presently  evaded  her  questions  by 
desiriAg  the  recital  of  her  efforts  to  ob- 
taia  his  pardoii—Oommandant  Ponl* 
sen  having  already  briefly  informed 
liini  of  the  powertul  yet  vain  effort 
made  on  his  behalf.  She  told  him. 
He  listened  with  intense  interest^  and 
expressed  liis  wann  gratitude  to  tiie 
three  f'rainent  men  who  from  the  most 

generous  and  honourable  motives  had 
aredsomuchtosaTchim.  Heexpress- 
ed  no  surprise  whatever  at  the  conduct 
of  the  King.  It  wn^^  ]>rrripely  in  nc- 
eordance  with  the  character  he  always 
ascribed  to  FrederidL  But  the  be- 
haviour of  hia  own  diiM,  Wilhebn 
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YoBTed.  ddighted  him  beyond  mea-  seant  of  Rantzaw's  regiment  of  Fbm 

sure.    His  exultation  was  excessive,  aragoons.    Tell  him  that  I  ba^•p  sent 
and  he  would  have  Amaiia  to  repeat  thee  to  him.  If  he  ask  thee  loi  a  to- 
over  and  orer  again  theTery  woraa  of  kni.  ehow  bim  thin.*' 
denial,  and  demee,  tad  threatening,  VonTed  drew  off  his  finger  the  mas- 

gpokcn  by  the  marvellous  child  to  the  sive  gold  signet  rin?,  with  its  peculiar 

&.ing— he  made  her  describe  minutely,  engraved  legend — the  same  w  hich  he 

even  the  attitude  of  Wilhebn  and  tno  had  uied  to  seal  the  paper  hegare  to 

tones  of  his  voice.    He  seemed  for  Captain  May,  on  board  tho  Cwnper- 

awhilc  t(»  absolutely  forget  his  own  down,  and  which  had  not  been  taicen 

terrible  fate  in  the  fiery  rapture  of  from  him.  and  handed  it  to  Am&lia. 

being  the  fikther  of  such  a  boy.  Bat  "  Should  ho  require  more— as  he 

his  wife  thought  not  hia  thought&  doubtless  will,  for  he  is  as  cautious 

Her  chihl  was  a  Valdemar— she  was  and  nhrcwd  jus  faithful  -  nsk  him  if 

not   She  piteousiy  aroused  her  bus-  he  can  remember  the  sacred  oatli  he 

band  from  his  proud  abstraction.  sware  long  y^rs  ago  amidst  the  ashes 

They  will  soon  be  here  to  tear  me  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  of  the  line 

from  thee!    Dear  Godl  how  canst  of  Valdemar,  in  Roeskildc  Cathedral, 

thou"   And  remind  him  that  you  know  that 

"  If  I  ^lory  so  in  my  boy,  thinkeet  Sergeant  Jetsmaik  was  lon^  the  trust- 

thou  I  forget  thou  art  his  mother  1"  ed  orderly  of  Knat  Vonvea^  Oonnt  of 

tenderly  an  l  'solemnly  repliffl  he,  in-  Elainore." 

stantly  aruusmg  himself  from  his  joy-  "  And  then  V* 

ous  reverie,  and  concentrating  all  his  And  then  he  will  believe  thee, 

trained  etupendous  intellect  on  the  and  say  he  is  at  thy  service.  Ask 

one  great  subject  of  his  own  life  or  himtomstantly  coudnet  thee  to  Kmit 

death.    "  Courage,  my  darling  wife !  Vonved,  who<>e  secret   retreat  he 

What !  thinkest  thou  that  wuen  all  knows,  and  when  thou  art  in  the 

human  aid  appears  to  fail  him.  Lam  proacnce  of  that  grand  old  man,  tell 

Vonved  is  stul  without  a  last  resource  nim  whom  thou  art,  and  ask  him  to 

to  batfle  the  direst  malice  of  his  focs  f  *  give  unto  thee  that  which  will  save 

Amaiia  could  only  respond  by  a  tiie  life  ofhis  grandson,  Lars  Vonved." 

despairing  sob.  *'That  which  will  save  thy  hh,** 

"There  is  one  who  will  be  the  in-  mechanically  repeated  Amaiia. 

strument  of  (^aviug  me.**  "  Ay,  this  very  night  Knut  Vonved 

Ainalia  gazed  at  him  in  dumb  sur-  completes  his  104th  year,  but  I  doubt 

prise.  not  God  will  enable  him  to  undentand 

'*  With  hrr  aiil  T        Tievei  die  by  whnt  thou  requirest." 

the  hands  of  the  headsman."  Vonved  paused.     His  wife  had 

aiil !"  breathlessly  listened  to  his  words. 

Thy  aid.  Tie  lAou  who  wilt  tm  and  every  one  had  sank  dei^  into 

.  me."  her  pnn], 

Amaiia  spaiie  not,  but  she  devour-  ''if  Knut  Ndiived  a.sks  thee  for 

ed  everv  eloquent  lineament  of  her  proofti  tiiat  i  jeally  sent  thee — show 

husband's  face,  and  tried  to  read  hie  nim  my  signet  ring,  and  tell  him  that 

unfathomable  eyes    in  vain.  though  the  tJtip  hat  mil' d  fast ^  the 

Vonved  «nw  sh*^  donbted  whether  efcjlf  has  nt  Innyth  drr)ppe(f  th^  sword 

he  did  not  nuuUy  mock  and  sport  with  on  iU  deck  .    That  will  suffice.  He 

their  mutual  misery,  and  he  oeaaed  will  then  give  thee  the  tooth  of  a 

his  enigmatical  l.iimiage.  Greenland  whale,  curiously  carved 

"Listen,  my  wife,"  w!ii'?pered  he,  with  representations  of  marine  ob- 

and  as  thou  wouldiit  yd  again  sleep  jects.   The  root,  or  broad  end  of  that 

happily  on  my  bosom,  remembereveiy  whide's  tooth  is  surmonnted  1^  • 


syllable  I  utter.    T  told  thee  that  mv  ailver  Neptune's  head." 
grand'^iro.  Knut  \'oiiTH.  yet  lives?'        Amaiia  pave  Vonved  a  piercing 

iShe  made  a  meciianicul  gesture  of  look,  not  altogether  devoid  of  re- 

aaaenl  proachful  doubt,  as  though  to  say — 

"Tliou  must  this  night  see  him.  ^' Dost  thou  indeed  jest  with  death  V* 

This  is  what  thou  must  do.   Ou  quit-  Her  Imslmnd  smiled  gently  Mui  aig- 

ting  nay  dungeon,  go  straight  to  Ny-  nifiiantiy. 
hftTB  Byem  Stde,  and  find  the  dwell-     "  Nigher,  my  wife !  ni^her  yet  t" 
lag  of  one  Carl  JetmMyrk*  an  mhmt-     He  preeied  her  to  Iqe  boaom  till 
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Hkm  Vn^  almost  met^tiU  their  ejw  bead  close  to  his  mouth.   For  a  min- 

flashed  into  each  other.  ute  or  two  his  lips  emitted  words 

"Patience,  sweet  wife,  and  thou  wilt  which  would  have  oeen  inaudible  to 

•Don  know  all.   Thou  inlt  bring  that  any  being  present  but  her  for  whom 

vfaile'a  tooth  to  me  on  thy  next  Tint,  they  were  intended,  and  then,  with  an 

f  T  with  it  in  my  hand  I  am  aared —  uncontrollable  impul'^^r',  Anialia  strug- 

vithout  it  I  am  lost"  glcd  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and 

Analia  would  have  cried  out,  wo-  disengaged  her  head,  and  ^ed  at  him 

nam-lifce,  at  these  mysterious  and  ter-  with  a  countenance  ^qsreaDTe  of  aw- 

rible  words,  but  her  hafthand  doeed  ful  emotion  and  horror, 

her  hns  with  his  own.  "  Vonved  !"  wailed  she,  in  a  voice 

"•HuaL  Amalia !"  whispered  he ;  utterly  unlike  her  own,  *'  wilt  thou  do 

"do  not  tanfft  that  tynmte  are  cun-  that  1   Host  thou  at  last  renoimoed 

nine:  jls  wellas  strong  and  cruel    He  Uiy  God  ?" 

who  boiit  this  dunsi^on  may  have  sup-  For  an  instant  Lars  Vonved's  coun- 

I^ied  its  walls  with  ears,  in  imitation  tenance  wa«  darkened  with  terrible 

cfaoeriaiD  hideous  despot  of  olden  anger   tl  e  first  time  it  had  ever  been 

timi^  whom  lii^tnry  has  carefully  sodarkeuedunto  A^;  buthe8u>^dned 

honted  to  the  suinnnt  of  an  immortal  his  passion  a.^  quickly  as  it  had  been 

gibbet  Hear  me — thou  alone.  When  evoked,  and  simply  ejaculated— 

th^u  plac-est  in  my  hand  that  whale's  "What!  does  my  own  wife  think 

tooth,  I  shall  examine  it  until  I  find  I  am  capable  of  committing  that 

a  small  black  dot,  not  larger  than  a  which  some  deem  to  be  the  unpardon- 

pin's  hea*l,  representing  the  muzzle  of  able  sin  ?   Never  ]    Let  them  rend 

one  of  the  low  ^ns  of  a  man-o'-war,  me  limb  from  limb,  and  burn  my  bodv, 

etched  and  outlined  in  Indian  ink  on  and  scatter  my  ashes  to  the  four  winds 

one  side  of  the  tooth.    That  black  of  Heaven— Imt  never  will  I  lay  impi- 

dot  is  in  reality,  a  miniature  steel  ous  hands  on  the  sanctuary  of  my  own 

knob,  connected  with  a  powerful  life  i   So  long  as  I  am  permitted  to 

sprin;;:.   I  bliall  press  the  d  it    it  ^vill  live— so  lone  shall  I  deem  it  that  my 

act  on  the  spring — and  the  Neptune's  Creator  unUs  it  that  I  should  live, 

head  fonn  uii  t  iie  top,  or  crown  of  the  Many  of  the  race  of  Valdemar  have 

tootb,  will  fly  up,  reveahng  a  hollow  died  violent  deaths ;  but  never  has  one 

space.    From  that  space  I  shall  draw  perished  by  his  own  hand.  Thinkest 

forth  a  piece  of  parchment,  folded  to  thou  that  /  will  be  the  first  to  do 

fit  the  orifice,  and  written  all  over  Oiat  ^" 

with  mystic  Gothic  charactem,  which  "  Vonved  !" 

ire  decipherable  only  by  nnr  r>f  the  "Tliou  hast  grieTOUsIy  miaunder- 

Une  of  Valdemar,  who  baa  been  taught,  stood  me.  Amalia." 

like  myselfi      subtlest  mysteries  of  Again  ue  whispered,  and  at  length 

hb  ancient  nuse.    Beneath  the  i)areh-  his  wife  looked  up  in  his  face,  no 

meut  lies  a  •^mall  i^old  box,  orij^inally  longer  in  repoisiTe  hf^rrnr,  but  with 

made  by  a  lamous  Italian  artist  for  amazement,  not  Unmixed  with  dread 

Valdemar  the  Great,  and  which  haa  and  terror.  ' 

ever  since  remained  in  onr  familv,  "  Thou  wilt  do  it,  my  wife  f* 

being  tTaii.'?mitted,  in  a  direct  male  "  I  will,  so  help  me  God  !" 

Une,  from  heir  to  heir  of  our  race.  "Amen  !"  fervently  exclaimed  Von- 

That  little  box"                        *  ved,  "and  may  the  great  God  whoae 

Vonved  paused  suddenly  in  hiseau-  true  aervant  thou  art,  aid  and  Ueag 

tioQi  whiaperiiig^  and  drew  his  wife's  thee,  my  darhn|;  heroic  wife !" 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

KJfVT  VONVKD  :  .T.TATIS  CIV. 

Tireunbappy  wife  of  Lars  Vonved  on  fine  street  she  walked  almost  me- 

quittiiiij  ilia  dungeon  was  conducted  chanically,  and  when  ahe  aniTod  at 

woogDwiDdiiig  corridors,  and  across  Amalienborg  (a  magnificent  and  im- 

courts,  arid  ])aj?t  guardhouses,  and  oyer  paralleled  plnro,  formed  of  four  bu- 

the  drawbndges  of  the  inner  and  out-  perb  marble  palaces  intersecting  the 

er  moskU,  until  she  finallv  emerged  street),  she  grew  so  bewildered  that 

free  of  the  terrible  citadel,  and  soon  she  knew  not  which  way  to  torn. 

«atflndAmalie'43adfi.  Through  that  Thesentinel  stationed  at  one  oi  the 
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archways  observed  her  distress,  and  and  I  will  give  you  "^J^^ 

Buppoaing  her  to  b©  a  stranger,  kindly  is  written, '  Call  upon  me  m  the  dif 

Inqvirad if  he oould diraether.   She  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  je ! 

faltered  that  she  wished  to  reach  Ny-  Precious  promises !  millions  have  y« 

havn  Byens  Side,  and  was  informed  sustained,  and  oh  !  may  I  have  faith 

that  she  had  only  to  walk  straight  on-  to  cline  unto  them  and  believe  m  imm 

ward.   This  little  incident  aronaed  with  all  my  heart,  aU  my  strength,  all 

her,  and  with  a  shudder  she  recalled  my  soul.   Faith !  ah,  faith  la  the  one 

to  mind  what  she  mutt  do  that  night,  thing  needful." 
and  therefore  she  felt  the  imperious      It  was  a  dark,  bksty,  tempeetuooj 

aeeewity  tomaeterheraiMmiah  and  her  night   The  fierce  black  east  wind 

despair,  and  nerve  heneff  for  tiie  in-  from  the  roaring  Baltic  swept  m  heavy 

evitable  coming  trials.  gusts  across  the  harbour,  and  howled 

Eight  o'clock  struck  as  the  passed  down  Nyhavn  until  it  expanded  ia 

ihRHlgh  the  little  street  leading  from  saTage  eddving  swirls  and  llawa  a 

St  AnnaB  Plads  to  Nyhavn,  and  one  Kongens  Nytorv.   Very  few  people 

of  the  quaint  old  watchmen  of  Copen-  were  abroad.  Amalia  hesitated  whom 

hagen,  muffled  in  his  thick  imiiorm  to  address,  until  she  saw  a  oue-armed 

great  ooat,  with  huge  fur  cap  on  head,  porter  in  the  act  of  closing  the  great 

and  staff  in  hand,  and  lantern  at  belt,  entrance  eate  of  a  court  of  houses,  SM 

upUfted  his  voice  and  l>oc:an  to  chant,  he  proved  so  deaf  that  she  had  much 

with  long  drawn  intonationand  hoarse  diihculty  in  making  him  comprehend 

guttural  emphasis,  the  first  Verw  of  that  she  sought  the  residence  of  one 

the  Watchman's  ^ng.  The  watch-  Sergeant  Carl  Jetsmark.   She  had  ap- 

men  of  Copenhagen  yet  continue  the  plied  right,  however,  for  the  man 

i^icient  custom  of  chanting  a  species  motioned  her  to  enter  the  court,  and 

of  song  eir  hymn,  oommencuig  at  eight  diieethig  her  to  one  of  the  hoosea,  n* 

in  the  STening,  and  continued  at  m>  tamated  that  the  person  she  soudht 

tervals  till  five  in  the  morn  in  f?,  a  fresh  resided  on  the  top-story — for  the 

and  appropriate  verse  being  chanted  houses  of  Copenhagen  are  generally 

every  successive  hour.  AmaGa  cintoh-  built  like  those  of  Edmbnifh  and 

ed  her  handstightly  over herthrobhtng  other  cities,  on  the  principle  of  a  main 

breast,  and  listened  with  a  strange  common  Rtaircase,  and  separate  dwell- 

thiill  to  the  solemn  and  poetical  ings  on  each  tioor  or  fiat    On  the  ton 

itania— the  first  of  the  song— being  landing  she  found  three  doors,  which 

ehanted  at  this  particular  hour : —  idie  had  to  grope  for  in  the  dark,  and 

-  9laar  aRorfet  3crben  MinlMt  knoeking  at  hazard  at  one  of  them,  it 

Dm  iDdb«ii«aiiffc  9m »  Y""^       f^^f.  ^'a'"?^ 

^  <*,f„  «>! »  flame  with  the  other.     r>i  ext  door  ! 

^Jf^^:r?T;i\X '  grumbled  the  hag,  and  she  instanUy 

^-}^    ft  ivieb  iiammed  her  oim  door  In  the  fhee  of 

the  applicant.   Amalia  shivered  and 
Og  9«>  en  faliQ  SlJcb  .  •  shuddered,  and  felt  sick  at  heart  as 

"  Og  fliy  en  salig  Dod !"  murmured  she  knocked  at  the  middle  door  of  the 

ihei  a  Christian  prayer;  but  thrse.  It  was  quickly  opened  to  tiM 

what  a  death  have  they  aoomed  him  extent  of  a  few  inches  only,  and  a 

to  suffer  on  the  morrow !    Despair  little  old  woman  dressed  in  Freisland 

not  yet  mj  heart  1  for  He  who  died  a  fashion,  with  a  plate  of  silver  on  each 

yet  more  cruel  death  on  the  accursed  side  her  head,  and  a  curiously  faahien* 

tree,  hath  said  .*Oome  unto  me  all  ed  frontlet  of  the  same  metal,  perked 

ye  who  are  weaiy  and  heavy  laden,  forward  a  sour,  wrinkled, 

*  The  aboiv  may  be  literally  translated — 

When  darkness  blinds  the  esrtb» 

And  tiie  day  deeUnss, 
That  time  then  us  reminds 

Of  death**  dark  grave, 
gfaiiis  on  us,  Jetn  swssl^ 

At  every  step 

To  the  grave-place,  [barial-plaoe] 
And  grad^a  MImM  death." 
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visage^  and  querqlonabr  dwrnwded 
what  was  wanted  1 

Does  Sergeant  C|u:l  Jet^mark  live 

**What  do  you  want  with  him?" 
sharply  retorted  the  erone^  in  a  haish 
oracked  voice. 

"Does  he  live  here,  my  good  wo-' 
man]" 

"  If  you  know  I  am  a  good  woman, 
you  ought  also  to  know  whether  the 
manyou  seek  lives  here." 

**Let  the  woman  in !"  ehoQted  a 
itern  quick  voice  from  an  inner  room. 
**I  am  here  !    Let  her  in,  Henne  !" 

At  this  peremptory  command  the 
old  vomaa  grumblingly  admitted  the 
unknown  visiter  into  a  sliort  passage, 
at  the  end  of  which  an  u]H  n  door 
showed  the  interior  of  a  ruum.  Ita 
ioor  was  large  bofcirngalarijriliaped, 
and  the  actual  spjice  was  very  much 
circumscribed  owing  to  the  room  l)eing 
merelv  a  garret^  and  two  sides  of  the 
lorf  alfuited  eb  that  there  was  only  a 
width  of  a  few  feet  down  the  centre  of 
the  floor  where  a  person  of  moderate 
stature  could  walk  uj^ight.   In  one 
eonorttood  a  bed,  without  poets  or 
curtains  or  canopy,  as  customary  in 
Denmark  ;  and  a  nest  of  drawers,  a 
great  oak  chest,  a  deal  table,  a  few 
•esdi-WQod  ohairs,  and  some  trifling 
artldss  of  domestic  utility,  completed 
the  humble  furniture.    Every  thing 
betokened  poverty — not  povertv  of  a 
tqoalid  isuidiBg  nature,  hat  decent 
respectable  poverty ;  and  whatever 
the  moral  qualities  of  old  Friealand 
Heone  mi|ght  be,  she  at  any  rate  kept 
hsr hmiDwlioaie notaUy dean.  By 
the  side  of  the  stove— that  umyersal 
llfllltehold  fixtiu-e  in  Scandinav-ia — sat 
a  nan  far  advanced  in  vears,  wearing 
athnndbare  undress  militaiy  uniform, 
tad  a  bear-skin  eapi.  Ha  looked  what 
he  really  was — a  war-worn  superannu- 
ated veteran.   In  his  left  hand  he 
held  a  pipe,  in  his  right  a  book  which 
he  had  been  reading  by  the  dull  yel- 
low light  of  an  antique  bronze  lamp 
fUppUed  with  whale  oil ;  and  on  his 
knss  was  crouched  a  huge  black  cat, 
wbo  eessed  puting  and  eipaaded  his 
great  green  eyes  with  a  saqncioas 
sUtfe  at  the  stranger. 

wImb  Amaiia  entered  the  room, 
the  old  soldier  merely  lowered  his 
hook,  and  took  the  pipe  from  his  lips, 
whilflt  he  gaz^'d  in  evi<lent  surprise  at 
her  mufikd  hkure,  ami  gruffly  asked 
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*'You  are  ez-Seiseaiit  Oari  Jeka- 

mark  ?" 

"  That  is  my  us^me." 

^  Ton  Serted  many  years  in  Rant- 
zaw's  regiment  of  Funen  drsgoonaf  * 

"Idid  ;  what  of  that  1" 
I  onlv  asked  to  be  quite  sure  I 
kad  foima  the  riidit  person." 

"Well,  I  am  the  man.  Your  busi- 
ness ?"— with  increasing  gruflneaa  and 
impatience. 

Amaiia  stepped  <piictly  forward  and 
threw  back  the  shawl  which  had 
hitherto  covered  her  head  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  hood,  and  almost  concealed 
her  ooantenaace.  The  yeteran  gave 
one  quick,  searching  glance  at  her,  and 
his  whole  manner  mstantly  changed. 
He  pushed  the  cat  off  his  knee,  laid 
down  his  pipe  and  book  on  the  table 
by  his  side,  and  rose  with  an  air  of 
rc.six;ctful  alacrity. 

A  lady  !"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  tone 
of  decision.  "  Pardon  my  rudeness," 
I  have  nothing  to  pardon.  I  hava 
come  here  on  a  matter  of  pressing  im- 

Cortaiue.  Lite  or  death  are  in  the 
alanco." 

"What  (^n  I  do,  ladyl  Whom 

docs  your  businosa  mnccm  ?" 

Amaiia  tlrew  a  step  nigher  the  old 
soldier,  and  glancing  significant^  at 
Henne,  who  had  sidled  up  to  listen 
with  an  air  of  mingled  spite  apd 
curiosity,  she  whispered — 

"It  concerns  one  dead  to  the  world, 
but  idive  to  you." 

A  gleam  of  vivid  intelligence  light- 
ed up  the  8e;  <,'eant's  rugged  face. 

"1  wish  to  si)eak  with  you  alone, 
and  at  once.  Time  is  short" 

Henne!  leave  ns  slone^"  cried 
Jetsmark. 

The  old  woman  affected  deafness, 
and  vigorously  dusted  a  chair  with 
her  green  fringed  apron. 

"I)o  you  hear,  wife]  This  ladT 
wishes  to  speak  in  private  with  me.* 

''Tes, yes,  Carl,  it  is,  as  yon  truly 
sav,  a  Ditter  mid  achebone  night. 
\Ve  shall  hoar  of  wrecks  ou  the  east 
coast  by  morniuc,  for  a  gale  like  this 
never  uows  its  fill  without"  

Here  ber  bosband,  with  a  muttered 
malediction  on  her  hvpocritical  stu- 
pidity, interrupted  her  by  taking  her  by 
raearmand  leading  her  out  of  the  room 
into  an  inner  chamber  or  closet.  He  said 
something  inipres.sive  which  quieted 
her  angry  remuu?.tj  auces,  and  then 
bolted  ber  in —a  summary  and  soldier- 
IQce  way  ctf  settling  the  matter! 
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**Naw,  kdy"  said  he,  in  a  low 

earnest  tone,  coming  bark  to  Amalia, 
as  she  tremblingly  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room ;  we  arc  quite  aloue,  and 
cannot  be  ovterheard.  On  whose  be- 
half have  you  sought  me  f 

"The  Count  of  "Elsinorc." 

The  iron-visaged  old  sergeant  could 
not  stippreas  a  hoarse  ejaculation,  and 
he  gazed  morn  pu  rcingly  than  ever  at 
the  pale  features  of  ms  u^sterioua 
visiter. 

**  What  Count  1"  cautiously  said  he, 
after  a  brief  thoughtful  pause.  "  It 
is  said  tlie  Count  of  EUsinore  is  dead, 
and  the  race  ei^tinct." 

**  Sidd  I*'  mournfhllyecfaoed  Amelia, 
"whatever  is  said,  you  at  least  know, 
as  well  as  any  man  living,  that  th^ 
reverse  is  the  fact" 

*'  Oive  me  some  token,  lady,  that  I 
may  know  whom  you  are — or  at  least, 
that  I  may  have  confidence  in  you." 

"I  will:  behold  this." 

She  held  forth  the  signet  ring  which 
her  husband  had  given  her.  Sergeant 
Jetsmark  took  and  hold  it  clasely  to 
the  lamp.  He  reco^uised  it  in  a  d^o- 
ment. 

**I  know  the  signet,  lady,  hut  he 

who  sent  it"  

"Told  me  to  ask  Sergeant  Jets- 
mark  if  he  remembered  tne  oath  he 
solemnly  swore  many  years  ago  in  the 
vaults  of  Roeskilde  Cathedral,  amidst 
the  sacred  ashes  of  the  kings  of  the 
line  of  Valdemar." 

"  And  did  li<-  tell  aught  more  T 

"Ho  said  tli  it  Sergeant  Jetsmark 
for  many  years  was  the  orderly  of 
General  Knut  Vonved,  Count  of  El- 
sinore ;  that  the  Count  regarded  him 
as  a  loyal  and  devotod  follower,  and 
honoured  hiin  with  unreserved  and 
implicit  coutideuce.  He  said,  more- 
over**  

"  Enough,  rnadnmn !  I  ask  no 
Tnore.  Only  one  can  have  sent  Jfou 
to  me  -  Liirw  Vonvetl  {" 

"He  did!" 

Tlie  lips  of  the  rilil  soldier  quivered 
in  doubt  and  hesitation,  as  he  slowly 
exclaimed — 

**You  must  indeed  be  a  dear  and 
tnisted  friend,  lady,  orhewonldnerer 
have    nt  you  to  me." 

"I  am  ills  wifi' !"  solemnly  answered 
Amelia. 

"His  wife,  ah,  my  Ood'  what  a 
blind  old  dotard  am  I  not  to  have 
BusDected  much  1  His  wife  i  yes, 
Golonel  Orrig's  daughter  t    Ay,  I 
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koew  your  father — I  saw  him  fidL  I 

was  stationed,  a  dismounted  dragoon, 
at  the  Lillebalder  battery,  when  your 
father  came  up  to  inspirit  us.  He 
spake  a  few  words  to  me,  and  was 
just  turning  awav  when  a  live  shell 
fell  at  our  feet,  it  burst.  I  escaped 
unhiurt — ^your  father  received  his 
death-w0und«  He  died  on  the  spot 
in  my  arms." 

Amalia  sighed  heavily,  and  made 
au  involunUiry  gesture  oi  impatience. 
The  old  Ber^'cant  notioed  it  and  has- 
tily resumed— 

Command  me,  honoured  lady,  I 
am  at  your  service." 

*'Toa  know  the  seeret  retreat  of 
Knut  Vonved :  conduct  me  to  him." 

"  I  will.  Ah,  Himlen  '  that  the 
miffhty  old  warrior  should  be  com> 
peUed  to  hide  like  a  hunted  beast  at 
])  rey !  Th  at  the  noblest  and  wisest  of 
the  Yaldemars  dare  not  enjoy  the 
sunshine  of  the  land  his  ancestors 
ruledforeentnries-^he  land  forwhkli 
he  has  fought  and  bled,  and  both  his 
sons  dieil!  Lady!  I  have  been  by 
his  side  in  battle  when  he  bore  him- 
self like  a  demigod :  he  now  is  help- 
less, and  the  vervfactdThisetistsnoa 
is  only  intnisfea  to  a  poor  old  worn- 
out  soldier  Uke  me.  But  a  day  of 
retribntioa  will  eome,  as  sure  as  God 
reigns  in  Hearen  I" 

"Time !"  mnmuired  Amah%  "timi^ 
my  friend,  ia  Heeting!" 

Jetsmark  made  a  respectful  ges- 
ture of  assent,  an<l  immediately  un- 
bolted the  door  of  the  closet,  and 
called  to  his  wife  to  come  forth.  The 
old  woman  sullenly  complied,  and 
seowled  most  viciously  at  the  innocent 
cause  of  her  brief  banishment  fioni 
her  own  hearth. 

**  Henne,  I  am  going  forth  with  this 
ladv,  and  may  be  some  hovs  away." 

'^Wfll,  T'nisnre!"  snapped  the 
shrewisii  Henne,  "  to  go  out  at  this 
time  of  night,  with  a — auobody  knows 
who !" 

'*  Hold  thy  tongue,  woman  an- 
grily  retorted  Jetsmark,  as  he  cast 
over  his  shoulders  his  threadbare  old 
dragoon's  cloak,  "or,  thoiMHyMlderfilst 
nMjV  Die  Lukdie  fly  awny  with  yon." 

The  incense<l  Henne  was  m  the  act 
of  commeucing  a  bitter  tirade,  but 
Amidia  laid  down  a  pieee  of  gold  m 
the  table,  saying — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  so 
much  trouble  :  pray  accept  this." 
Gold  r  qaoolated  Hmum^  |M«M~ 
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ing  on  the  tmespaeked  prize  like  a 
hawk  on  a  mouse,  "a  real  Frederick 
d'or !  Manv's  the  wearv  day  since  I 
hut  saw  and  touched  red  gold  !"  And 
in  the  ecstacy  of  her  delight  she  rub- 
\m\,  and  smelt,  and  even  tasted  the 
piece,  finishing  by  balancing  it  on  the 
tip  of  her  yeUow  skinny  forefinger, 
tnamphantly  ejaculating — *^  Ck>ld ! 
red  gold  !  king's  gold  !" 

Jetsmark  cast  one  glance  at  his 
wife,  gloomily  expressive  of  unutter- 
•blBeonteropt  fbr  her  grovelling  avar- 
ice, and  then  opened  the  door  tu  de- 
part Henne,  thereupon  for  a  mo- 
ment ceased  to  apostropiiiiie  the  Frc- 
doaek  d*or  that  she  might  hold  the 
lamp  to  light  them  down  the  well-like 
staircase. 

On  emerging  into  Nyhavn  Byens 
8ide»  Jelrauiik  ddrted  Kongens  Ny- 
torv,  and  led  the  way  down  the  long 
Storre  Strand,  crossed  the  canal  at 
its  end,  and  proceeded  past  the  an- 
dent  BSnen,  or  Ezehange ;  then 
■eroas  the  harbour  to  Ohrisnanehavn 
—a  part  of  Copenhagen  surrounded 
water  and  forming  the  main  ship- 

S ng  quarter  <^  the  port  The  atreete 
ere  are  narrow,  short  and  jumbled : 
the  houses  tall,  dark,  and  dismal  in 
their  general  aspect  The  only  ob- 
ject which  a  etranger  would  eaie  to 
visit  Christ  ianshavn  to  behold,  is  the 
church  of  Our  Saviour.  It  has  a 
wondrous  spire^  richly  adorned, 
piercing  the  air  like  a  tapering  spear, 
to  the  height  of  nearly  three  hundred 
feet,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  globe, 
snstainins  a  statue  of  the  Saviour. 
A  marveOous  stairoafle  winds  round 
tile  mtdde  of  this  spire  quite  to  the 
TOmmit,  and  he  who  a«cends  thither 
ought  to  hare  sturdy  legs  and  steady 
nerves. 

FHBBg  \jf  this  church  the  old  aer- 
jJMmt  traversed  street  after  street, 
lane  after  lane,  much  in  the  manner 
of  a  hare  doubUug  on  her  hunters, 
until  Amalia  grew  bewildered  and 
breathless,  ana  inwanlly  suspected 
that  the  sergeant  was  by  no  means 
ipoin^  the  directest  route  to  their  des- 
tniatmi,  bat  rather  adopting  the  moet 
circuitous  he  possibly  could,  as  though 
to  cunninijly  throw  any  unseen  pur- 
ner  off  the  scent.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  reached  a  spot  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vilders  Plads,  towards  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  (.'hristianshavn, 
and  nodding  his  head  towards  an  iso- 

home,  he  whiipend  the  ez- 


previve  monosyllable,  "Here!"  It 

was  a  lone:,  low,  brick  building,  having 
a  ground  floor  only,  surmounted  by 
a  very  steep  and  high  slated  roof.  In 
the  middle  of  the  front  was  a  porch, 
common  enough  in  the  suburbs  of 
Scandinavian  towns,  and  in  the  vil- 
lages. 

sergeant  Jetnnailc  opened  a  little 

lattice  door,  and  walked  through  a 
small  garden  until  he  reached  the 
porch.  He  beckoned  Amalia  close  to 
nis  side,  and  whispered—'*  Be  silent 
until  I  tell  you  to  speak."  He  then 
stooped  down  and  scmght  in  the  dark 
for  a  slightly  projecting  broad  nail- 
head  in  the  wooden  frame  post  on 
the  right  hand.  Having  found  it,  he 
felt  for  a  piece  of  whip-onord  attached 
to  the  nail-head^  and  ran  his  fingers 
along  the  cord  tdl  he  felt  the  other 
end  pegged  in  the  earth  about  a  cou- 
ple of  feet  on  one  side  the  porch. 
Near  to  this  peg  he  felt  a  very  small 
brMB  rln^,  by  the  aid  of  whieh  he 
raised  an  iron  plate  covering  a  square 
hole  a  foot  deep.  At  the  bottom  was 
a  wooden  knob,  which  Jetsmark 
palled— 4ihereby  ringing  a  privifte 
Dell,  the  tinkling  of  which  would  at 
once  notify  to  the  inmates  of  the  house 
that  a  trusted  friend  sought  admit- 
ttoea  HanUy  a  minttte  ekpeed  ere 
n  elide  above  the  door  of  the  pordi 
was  withdrawn,  and  atremnJouaToiee- 
asked  who  was  there  i 

**Yimr  ancient  conmde,  OarL  of 
Bentnw'B  drtgooner*  answered  Jets- 
mark. 

This  reply  was  instantly  followed 
by  the  rattling  of  ft  ehim  and  the 

withdrawal  of  bolts.  Then  the  door 

opened,  and  the  figure  of  an  old  man 
with  an  oil  lamp  in  his  hand,  appear- 
ed on  the  threshold.  When  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Amalia  he  started  and 
uttered  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
alarm,  but  Jetsmark  hastilv  spake  a 
few  words  to  him  in  a  dialect  which 
Amalia  eoold  not  comprehend,  but 
which  was  simply  Freisian,  for  both 
the  old  men  were  natives  of  the  island 
of  Amager  (near  Copenhagen),  which 
was  colonind  by  East  Freislanden 
nearly  three  centuries  and  a-half  ago, 
and  to  this  day  their  descendants 
mainly  people  it — retaining  their  own 
peculiar  language,  laws,  and  tribunals. 
Whatever  Jetsmark  said,  the  effect 
of  his  words  was  apparent  in  the  sur- 
prise and  hesitation  evinced  by  the 
retainer  of  Kant  Yonred.  The  ler- 
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geant  gave  !iim  no  time  for  consider- 
ation, but  promptly  led  Amalia  wi^in 
the  porch,  and  motioiied  his  old  com- 
rade to  rebolt  it  The  latter  then  led 
the  way  into  a  sort  of  antech^ber  — 
half  parlour,  half  kitchen.  By  the 
ttoF6  '*  crooned"  an  tmd  dimek  seated 
on  a  low  stool.  Like  J  etemark  B  wife, 
she  wore  the  Freisland  coBtume,  but 
her  elbows  rested  on  her  kuee%  and 
her  fhee  wae  bnriedlnher  hands,  tad 
ahe  rocked  to  and  fto,  aa  though  ik 
pain  or  trilnilation. 

Again  Jcismark  and  the  old  aor- 
TaaC  Vett  Pedenen,  exchanged  a  fev 
earnest  whispend sentences  and  then 
the  sergeant  respectfully  requested 
Amalia  to  withdiaw  tbeahawi  which 
▼died  her  ooimteiuaioa*  She  did  ao^ 
and  for  the  fbst  time  looked  fully  at 
Veit  Pedersen,  She  saw  a  thin  wi- 
thered old  man,  Bey^ty  seTen  vears  oi 
ags»  who  BtoofMd  oonsiderabiyt  and 
mdently  was  very  weak,  and  totter- 
in?  slowly  tn  qrnvf,  His  face  was 
filled  with  nigged  lines,  and  he  had 
Ml  a  tooth  leftm  his  gums,  and  hardly 
A  hair  on  his  head.  Yet  this  poor 
aged  feeble  creature  had  in  his  prime 
been  a  right  valiant  warrior  :  bravest 
of  the  biaTe ;  the  best  sworosman  of 
Bantzaw's  dngoofli  tegiioent  of  terri- 
ble fume  ;  a  man  of  unstained  probit  y, 
and  of  devoted  loyalty  to  the  out- 
lawed master  whoaesole  body  servant 
he  had  been  for  the  last  qu  u  t  r  of » 
century.  His  once  pierring  but  now 
dim  eyes  gleamed  throiigh  their  lilmy 
rlMum  as  he  gased  at  the  stranger 
lady. 

"Madame  the  Cbnntes.-/'  said  Jets- 
mark,  may  it  please  >;ou,  my  lady, 
to  now  teU  Pedersen  with  your  own 
Ina  whom  you  are,  and  the  puipoit 
or  your  visit." 

Amalia  instautly  complied. 

''Good  friend,  said  she,  ''lam 
Amalia,  wife  oi  Lars  Vonved,  the 
grandson  of  your  master,  Knut  Von- 
^d-whom  1  must  see  by  command 
of  my  husband.*' 

Veit  Pedersen  muttered  some  in- 
articulate words,  bnt  instenrl  nf  re- 
plying directly  to  Amalia,  he  went 
up  to  the  old  woiuan,  Magdale,  his 
me,  who  had  himrto  sot  even 
tamed  her  head  to  reirnrdthe  vi'^iter', 
and  shook  her  by  the  shoulder,  and 
spake  e^erly  to  her  in  their  native 
tongOBw  wieqwckly  turned  her  lack- 
hlltre  eyes  towarrh  Amalia,  and  has- 
11^  tottered  to  her  feet  The  hus- 


band and  wife  drew  quite  nigh  to 
Amalia  ere  they  addressed  her  in 
Danish. 

"  Thou  art  kU  wife !"  cried  Veit 
"The  wife  of  Uni" echoed  Mag- 
dale. 

"It  is  tnia,  my  friends;  lam  tiw 

wife  of  Lars  Vonved." 

They  both  looked  at  Seroeant  Jets- 
mari^,  as  though  to  ask —  la  this  in- 
deed reality  f  Or  do  we  dream  f 

Jetsmark  prinn]itly  responded. 

"Veit  and  Ma 'dale!  this  lady  is 
indeed  the  Countess  of  Elsinare.  I 
know  it— I  have  bend  husr  oonnter' 
signs— I  have  seen  her  tokeos—I  will 
answer  with  my  life  for  the  tmtb  of 
her  woids.  Obey  her  as  ye  would 
obvr  the  Ooirat  mmself." 

Thereupon  the  two  old  people  seised 
ber  hands  and  pressed  them  to  their 
shrivelled  lips,  daculatin£  and  sob- 
bing. They  woiud  even  BATe  kneifc 
at  ner  feet  had  she  not  Nstnnmd 
them. 

Dear  God  !  that  we  should  live  to 
see  the  wife  of  oar  beloved  yonsg 
master!  Hiswift!  The  wife  of  Lars 

Vonved  !"  cried  they.    *'  He  slept  in 
my  arms  when  a  httle  child,  many 
and  many's  the  hour !"  sobbed  Mag- 
dale.    "  He  has  climbed  my  back  a 
thousand  times !"  nfonnurcd  Veit. 
"  I  taught  him  all  the  tricks  and  feata 
of  bovnood— I  recited  to  him  the 
dsathlm  deads  of  his  own  gloiisai 
ancestors — I  pive  him  his  first  les.-'ons 
in  arms.   Ay,  ay,  I  am  a  decrepit  old 
worn-out  creature  now,  but  Ume  was 
when  I  was  as  straight  as  an  enow,  aa 
lithe  as  a  leopard,  as  strong    n  Hon.  as 
fearless  as  a  Valdemar.   Twas  I  who 
first  taught  Lars  to  wield  his  sword, 
for  I  ones  was  a  matchless  swordsman, 
and  in  many  a  deadly  fie](!  have  I 
fought,  aud  tleshed  my  blade,  and 
crimsoned  it  to  the  hilt  with  the  rud- 
diest heart'aUood  of  valiant  foes.  Ay, 
ay,  time  was,  and  tin^e  i.^.   See  what 
I  am  now !   And  look  at  Magdalei 
my  lady !  Look  at  my  dear  old  wife — 
for  she  is  even  yet  dear  nnto  me. 
Good  Lorr! '  fifty  years  agone  I  and 
Magdale  were  as  handsome  a  couple 
as  ever  sun  shone  on.   We  are  botli 
natives  of  Amagar  bam  the  same 
month  of  the  f^ame  year — and  before  I 
went  to  the  wars  I  courted  her,  and 
ah's  me  !  could  you  have  seen  us  aa 
we  daneed  en  holidm!  A  fiaor 
vonnc:  fellow  than  mvself,  and  a  moiB 
hftnd^ni^  "pfigh^ly         thnn  Mtgr 
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dale,  ne'er  footed  it  togetiur  I  In  all  (wldch  he  jumbled  queerly  together 
Amager  there  was  not  006  worthy  to  owing  to  his  excitement),  he  announ- 
hold  a  candle  to  her  V*  oed  that   his  Uighnesfl  the  Prince" 
YeitPedenenpaiiaedamomeiityand  would  immediately  ^^receive  Madame 
then  he  and  Magdale,  with  all  the  na-  the  Countess  of  Elsinore."  Occasion* 
tural  en^er  cramility  f  )f  n^e,  began  to  ally  this  devoted  servant  and  follower 
temind  each  other  ol  uaasages  in  their  would  siniiply  and  atiectionately  speak 
early  life,  and  of  indaents concerning  of  Knut  Vonved  as  ^my  master;*' 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  Lars  Von-  but  he  yet  more  frequently  proudly 
ved.  It  ^yaH  a  tmifhing  scene,  which  at  spoke     him  as  "  the  prince,"  or  "his 
any  other  time  woidd  have  ali'ected  and  highness" — and  the  title  was  real,  not 
interested  Amalia  exceedingly,  but  her  imaginary.    Knut  Yonved  was  by 
heart  was  enwrapped  in  the  one  ab-  birth  a  nrinoe,  albnt  he,  hke  the  prior 
s-jrhing  idea  of  the  object  of  her  visits  heij-s  or  the  roynl  line  of  Valdemar 
and  she  turned  to  Jetsmark  with  an  subsequent  to  their  family  ceasing  to 
appealing  look.    He  uiider:*tood  her,  be  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Dennoark, 
iDa  eoaietically  reminded  Veit  that  virtually  ignored  the  mere  prmoely 
i£hd  loved  Lars  Von  ved  and  mi -shed  rank,  to  bear  the  yet  loftier  (because, 
to  aid  to  save  him,  lie  must  lose  no  in  Denmark,  pefuliarly  significant  and 
time  inpreparing  his  miister  to  receive  i^mbolicai)  title  of  Count  of  Elsinore 
her.  Tlie  old  man  sighed  and  moaned  —finteubiect  of  the  kingdom.  When* 
likeone  aroused  from  a  pleasant  dream  however,  his  attainder  specially  rc- 
to  face  painful  re^iliticK,  ainl  after  px-  strictod  the  forfeiture  of  hm  titles  to 
excLangiug  a  few  btatcin  t  ^.  m  l  iciaiau  iiimaeii,  aud  his  graudsou  Lara  legally 
with  Jetamark,  quitted  tlie  room.  hecame  Count  of  ESainore,  he  stiU 
"  I  have  convmced  Pedersen  that  was  incontestably  a  prince,  inasmuch 
he  must  rouse  our  old  nirwter  sufii-  that  the  Emj)re.s.s  Catlierine  had  sol- 
deolly  to  enable  him  tu  understand  emuly  invested  him  with  that  dignity 
wliat  yon  require,''  oheerved  Jeta-  after  his  last  ^at  victory  as  a  corn- 
mark,  mander-in-chief  of  her  armies :  and 
"Is  there,  tfion,  a  doubt  of  that  altliough  his  attainder  deprived  him 
isked  Amaliii,  vvith  a  shudder.  of  every  title  derived  from  Denmark, 
''God  onlv  knows    waa  the  dea-  It  did  not  and  could  not  affect  his 
ponding  reply.    "  He  sometimes,  as  foreign  dignities,  and  he  continued 
Pedersen  has  told  me,  hardly  uncloses  de  jure  et  fh>  facto,  a  prince  of  the 
his  eyes,  or  speaks  a  word,  for  days  to-  Kussian  Empire,  of  the  lirst  class, 
gotiier.  He  ezieta  only  in  the  past'*      Jetamark  ana  Amelia  ho^  quea- 
^  But  to-night  ?"  and  Amalia  clasp-  tioned  Pedersen,  and  they  learnt  that 
ed  her  handa  with  »ii»Jtftnii^  apjiie-  Kmit  Vonved  was  now,  and  had  1>een 
hensioQ.  all  day,  far  more  "himself  '  than  lor 
**  To-night,  my  kdyf  OodlaTenr  months  and  eveil  years  previously, 
good.    God  is  all-merciful  and  all-  He  understood  Pedersen  at  once,  and 
powerful !"  deroutly  exchumed  the  intimated  that  he  even  expected  the 
old  sergeant  visit  of  AmaUa,  and  would  aee  her 
"  What  meaaeat  thou  r  ibrthwith.    Be  it  heie  undoratood 
"  Madame  the  Countess,  I  hope  and  that  Knut  Vonved  had  long  known 
I  fear— but  hope  is  stronger  than  fear,  that  his  irnindson  Lars  was  married  to 
Knut  Vonved  this  very  night  com-  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Orvig. 
platoiihe KMth  vearofhiaage."  "I  ihall  etoy  here  andawait  your 
"  I  know  that  pleasure.  Madame  the  Oounten^"  eaid 
"True,  my  lady,  but  it  is  fearful  to  Jetsmarlc  with  mingled  aniie^,  la- 
think  of  tkatf  when  the  life  of  vour  spect,  and  sympathy, 
hothmd  depends,  aa  I  now  hegm  to     Pedersen  then  led  Amelia  towards 
thoroughly  comprehend,  on  the  fact  the  presence  of  his  centenarian  maa- 
that  his  grandsire  will  this  night  be  ter.  Passing  through  the  ante-room 
to  perfectly  understana  that  they  crossed  a  large  cloeet  in  which 
which  you  requiro  at  his  hands.  Still  Pedenen  and  his  wife  slept,  and  be- 
I  hoj>e  that-Hial  here  is  Veit  Peder-  yond  that  was  a  passage  about  ten 
•Oi  1 '  feet  in  length,  wainscoated  with  wal- 
^Veit  came  back  with  more  auioMk-  nut,  which  was  lined  with  faded 
von  than  he  exhibited  when  he  went  blue  velvet  hangings  to  the  height  of 
In  aungjlfld  Danish  and  Praisiaii  abmo.  At  the  eiztremitar  waa  a  nar- 
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row  door,  covered  witli  tureen  baise, 
and  studded  fancifully  witii  brass 
naila.  It  opened  at  a  touch,  and 
A  mail*  at  last  stood  within  the  cham- 
ber of  Prince  Kniit  Vonved 

It  was  a  low  oblong  room,  hung  on 
all  ddeB  irith  ancient  threaabare  tap- 
estry, representing  scriptural  su^ects 
— |»nssibiy  the  work  of  gome  of  the 
ladies  of  the  house  ot  Valdemar,  long 
centuries  ago,  and  hence  kept  as  an 
heirloom.  With  this  exception  the 
room  was  almost  dov^oid  of  'mn?nent. 
It  contained  a  lew  rush  bottomed 
chairs,  a  round  oak  table,  and  a  bed, 
witboat  posts,  or  canopy,  or  curtains, 
and  steeply  sloping  from  head  to  foot. 
On  the  tapestned  wall  by  the  bedside 
hua^^afield  marshal's  baton,  a  pair  of 
▼eiy  old  war-worn  holster  pistols,  and 
a  superb  sabre,  the  hilt  nf  nolid  gold 
richly  cha.sed,  terminating  in  a  lion's 
head,  with  diamonds  for  eyes.  Vari- 
ous precious  stonep  thickly  studded 
the  scabbard,  both  edges  of  which 
were  slieathed  in  gold ;  and  acorns, 
and  oak,  and  laurel  leaves  interming- 
led, all  exquisitely  wrought  of  the 
same  metal,  were  attached  in  bold  re- 
lief the  whole  loTiLnh  on  each  side. 

That  field  murshars  baton  Knut 
Vonved'had  received  from  Catherine, 
his  imperial  mistress,  five  years  befc^re 
he  rp^ipie*!  her  service,  and  he  bore  it 
in  hand  during  a.^  many  subsequent 
campaigns,  in  each  of  woicb  he  won 
for  her  repeated  victories  -tliat  RaV>re 
was  a  personal  gift  from  the  great 
Empress,  who  in  presence  of  her  bril- 
liant court,  bnckled  it  around  him  with 
be r  own  liands  —those battered  holster 
pistols  liad  l>een  presented  him  by  his 
father  when  he  first  joined  the  army 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  throiuhout 
his  warrior<Iife  he  never  need  any 
other. 

Though  so  humble,  the  chamber 
was  RcnipnloiiBly  clean,  and  yet  poor 
old  devoted  Veit  and  Magdale  were 
tho  only  porion"  who  ever  attended 
on  its  occupant  or  dwelt  beneath  the 
same  roof  vith  him. 

And  where  was  he — the  prince  by 
birth  and  by  heroic  deeds  of  arms — 
the  field  marshal  who  had  repeatedly 
led  mighty  armies  to  vietoiy— the 
lion-hearted  warrior  and  sage  states- 
jumi — the  centenarian  outlawed  head 
of  the  kingly  race  of  Valdemar  \ 

A  huge  softly-cushioned  arm  chair 
was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  stove, 
and  oMqply  buried  in  its  embiacea  was 


the  motionless  bent  figrire  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly aged  man.  His  outer  dress 
was  an  ample  Inr  rob^  intriiisiealh 
of  vezy  grsat  value,  for  it  was  entirdj 

composed  of  the  rarest  Russian  sables. 
His  bead  was  nowhere  ii^Lid.  Thick 
flakes  of  glossy  hair  deeeended  on  hii 
shoulders  to  a  great  length,  and  ming- 
led with  tlie  b'-ard  which  dec^cendt-il 
far  below  las  breast  Hair  and  beard 
were  alike  white  as  the  driven  snow. 
His  chin  rested  on  his  bosom,  and  his 
eyes  were  rloped.  Amalia  was  aMou- 
ished  to  behold  scarcely  a  wiinkie  on 
his  grand  majestic  features.  His 
countenance  itself  was  that  of  a  most 
noble  looking  man  in  green  old 
It  was  full-lleshed  ;  the  complexion 
was  quite  frcsJi  and  delicate,  and  he 
had  not  lost  a  tooth.  One  must  look 
again  at  the  hair  and  realize  the  ex- 
cessive bodilv debility,  to  be  convinced 
that  Knut  Vonved  was  indeed  a  man 
who  had  lived  a  full  generation  be- 
yond the  span  prescribed  by  th-  in- 
spired Psalmist.  Amalia  sjiw  at  the 
first  glance  that  his  features  had  a 
marvellous  likeness  to  those  of  her 
husl)and  and  lier  bov  ;  and  the}'  all 
three  bore  indi8putaf)le  resemblance 
to  an  authentic  protrait  she  had  once 
seen  of  the  mighty  founder  of  the  line 
of  Valdemar. 

Veit  Pedersen  went  up  to  his  mas- 
ter's chair,  and  uuuounced  with  an  un- 
affected air  of  the  most  profound  re* 
s])ect,  that  the  Countess  of  Elsinore 
was  present  Knut  Vonved  did  not 
appear  immediately  conscious  of  what 
was  uttered,  but  in  realily  his  hearing 
was  only  very  slightly  impaired,  ana 
he  now  Ix^th  heard  and  understood 
every  word.  Slowly  he  unclosed  his 
eyes  and  looked  steadily  towardir 
Amalia,  who  had  remained  standing 
just  within  the  room.  She  met  the 
gaze  of  those  keen  blue  eyes,  which 
were  nndimned  by  film^  and  yet  re- 
tained mncfa  of  their  piercing  brilli- 
ancy. 

A  moment's  pause,  and  Amalia 
bounded  forward  and  knelt  dose  at 

his  feet  with  clasped  hands. 

"  Prince  Vonved  I  save  him  !  save 
my  husband  !   Thou  only  cans't  \ 

••Whoartthour 

Had  not  Amalia  seen  his  Hps  un- 
closed and  steadily  move,  she  wonld 
have  doubled  whether  Knut  Vonved 
had  really  nvtered  these  words— for 
they  were  sjioken  in  a  low  yet  per- 
fectly clear  and  peculiarly  sweet  toiie. 
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"  I  am  Amalia,  wife  of  thy  grand' 
aon^  Lars  Vonved." 

"  Tliou  art  Colonel  Orvig'a  daugh- 
ter t" 

"I  am." 

"I  knew  him.  He  waa  a  brave 
man,  and  he  died  for  Denmark.  Who 
hfoiudit  thee  Ether  f 

"^rgeant  Jetamark." 

"  Jetsmark  was  ever  a  good  soidier, 
and  a  faithful  servant  Why  hast  thou 
ioaght  my  pieeenoe  V* 

huBoand  commanded  ne." 

"  Hast  thou  a  token  ]" 

*'This!"  and  she  held  up  Lars 
ToiiTed'a  ugnet  ring. 

Knut  Vouved  never  even  glanced 
at  the  ring,  but  kept  his  craze  riveted 
on  the  anguished  countenance  of  the 
suppliant  at  his  feet 

''Was  that  aU 

"  Tie  bade  me  tell  you  that  i/umgk 
the  iiUp  Mailed  foMf  the  eagU  has  <U 
kut  dropped  ike  tword  on  tU  deck  P* 
"  I  know  it  What  does  he  need  V* 
Aiaalia  repeated  her  husband's 
words. 

"I)of?t  thou  love  thv  husband  f* 

u  ethan  lifeit^lf!" 
Verv  slowly  and  witli  extreme  la- 

Honr  tivMf  Vnnvfil  fwtciidod  his  right 
iiiOid  ttud  iiud  it  oil  licr  head,  as  she 

knelt  by  his  side^ 

"  Bless  thee,  my  child  1  Slay  the 
God  whom  I  wortilup  and  in  whov^ 
dread  pre^ce  I  sliail  this  night  ap- 
pear, Ueaa  thee  now  and  for  ever- 
more !" 

Indescribably  solemn  and  thrilling 
was  the  nuuiuer  in  which  he  uttered 
these  vord& 

"  Thou  wUt  save  him 

"I  will.  Fear  not,  my  child.  Thy 
husband  shall  be  saved.  * 

Kant  Vo&yed  snake  with  the  calm 
uwpiration  of  a  aying  prophet-king. 
Ho  then  gave  prp^  ine  orders  to  Veit 
Pedersen  to  search  m  an  old  chest  in 
a  reeesi  bdiind  the  tapestry,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  wronght-iron  casket 
was  prodnrH,  and  from  it  the  mys- 
terious whale  s  tooth  was  taken  and 
ddivered  to  Am^a. 

ijutn  Knut  Vonved  spake — 

"Thou  hast  a  hufi  Bring  him 
hither." 

"  On  the  moirow 

"My  eyes  will  never  behold  the 
dawn  of  a  morrow  on  earth.  I  must 
lee  him  now— eee  him  ere  I  die. ' 


Amalia  was  fain  to  comply  wnth  the 
desire  so  touchingly  expressed.  Ser- 
geant Jetsmark  was  sent  fur  Wilhelin, 
whom  he  quickly  brought  into  the 
presence  of  hiii  great-grandsire. 

Long  and  silently  did  Knut  Von- 
ved gaze  at  his  descendant,  and  to 
the  full  as  steadily  was  his  yearning 
gaze  ratomed  by  the  most  prinoely 
child. 

"  Such  as  thou  art^  once  wa^i  I,  well- 
nigh  a  oontury  sgo  r  mnrmured  Knut 
Vonved.  uur  race  has  not  degen- 
erated " 

The  speaker  made  a  feeble  move- 
ment, and  Amalia  anticipating  his  in- 
tention, caused  her  boy  to  kneel,  and 
half  guided,  half  lifted  Knut  Vonved's 
right  hand  till  it  rested  on  Wilhelm's 
head,  and  then,  with  awfbl  fervour 
the  patriarch  pionounoed  a  hlessing 
on  the  child 

A  solemn  pause  ensued,  broken 
by  the  voice  of  Knut  Vonved.  and 
Amalia  was  struek  by  the  wonofotii^ 
unearthly  radiance  which  now  0*er- 
epread  his  countenance. 

"Thy  mother  has  taught  thee  to 
prayf  said  he  to  the  yet  kneeling 
boy. 

Yes ;  I  say  my  prayers  night  and 
morning.'' 
"  Thou  knowest  our  Lord's  Prayer  1" 

"  Yes." 

'*  Tj«'t  me  honr  thee." 

Wiiheim  immediately  clasped  his 
little  bands,  and  still  fixedly  meeting 
the  beaming  gaze  of  Knut  Vonved,  ho 
commenced  in  a  clear  modulated  voice 
the  thrice  hallowed  prayer : — 

'  Fader  vor  du  som  er  i  Himlene  1 
helliget  vorde  die  navn,  tilkomme  dit 
Rige,  skele  din  villie  soin  i  Himmelen 
saa  og  paa  Jorden'  - 

A  erf  from  his  mother  interrupted 
the  child  in  the  middle  of  the  prayer. 

Knnt  Vonved's  hand  inertly  slipped 
from  Wiihelm's  head — his  eyes  closed 
in  death. 

Thus  passed  away  a  once  mighty 
man — one  of  the  bravest,  the  nnhlost, 
the  best,  of  the  illustrious  race  which 
sprung  from  the  loins  of  Yaldemar 
the  Great 

The  last  sight  Knut  Vonved  saw 
on  earth  was  the  bright  young  face  of 
Wilhelm— the  last  sound  he  heard 
was  the  voice  of  the  child  at 
Lord's  Prayer. 
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THBSB  DATB  AT  KfUABHZT. 

THE  VIIVST  DAt—THB  MIDDIX  LAKB.  ^ 

To  enumerate  the  o1)ject8  of  interest  thv^c  vrero  r^lijprt  ^  of  (iesire,  the  long- 

ahout  Mueruss  and  the  Middle  Lake  iug  for  which  nothing  could  itay  but 

may  resemble  more  nearly  the  cata-  their  free  enjoyment 

logue  of  the  auctioneer  than  the  See  us  start  m  broad  hntitill  grey- 

sketch  of  a  lovrr  of  thn  pictur'^^qnf' ;  ish  daylight  for  MangertnTi,  the  Dase 

nevertheless,  we  think  it  well  to  par-  of  wliich  is  not  quite  twn  miles 

ticularize — ^with  a  view  to  the  conve-  from  our  hostel   We  meet  ^  ith  no 

nienee  of  tonrieto  who  tnay  follow  us  diiaeter  on  oar  eore-footed  eolts,  but 

—that  they  may  asrrrtain  from  our  there  orr\-ir  not  unamnainc:  ini?hapa 

experience  ere  they  try  it  themselvefi,  of  sundry  kinds,  incidental  to  travel : 

how  the  day  may  be  allotted  to  the  a  walking-stick  drops  and  i8  lost  for 

work  before  than.  ever,  a  hat  gets  swept  oflf  by  a  neigh- 

1.  The  Abl)ey  Ruin;  2.  The  De-  bour'.s  umbrella,  a  po(  kot  bun  iker- 

mesne;  3.  Brickeen  Bridge;  4.  Dinig  ehief  takes  to  itself  wmgs,  and  is 

Island ;  5.  Tore  Waterfidl :  6.  Man-  gone ;  but  above  all,  the  indispena- 

gerton,  not  Ifainger-ton,  out  Htfn-  able  Guide-book  is  forgotten.  For 

gurton.  tliat,  however,  there  is  a  remedy  in 

These  will  well  employ  the  day  ;  the  countless  corpx  des  auifies  of  the 

thev  filled  ours  with  incessant  occu-  innumerable  tribe  of  O'JDouoghoe. 

pation,  and  as  ceaseless  ei\joyment.  Arrived  at  the  base  of  tiie  leeent,  a 

We  attacked  l^fangerton  first,  fair  bridle-patli  sweeps  off  to  the  right, 

and  fasting,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  which  our  ponies  follow  with  admir- 

moming — our  object  being  to  cram  able  tact  and  peneveranoe.  From 

within  the  eixteen  or  eighteen  hoon  the  Deril'a  Poneh-bowl— a  dark  and 

devoted  to  sight-seeing,  as  much  <  >f  a  lonely  tarn,  sunk  deep  amid  perpendi- 

varia  caena  for  eye  and  mind,  a.s  the  cular  rorkn,  nearly  two  miles  up  the 

receptive  faculty  could  contain.  mounuim— a  foot-path  conducts  to  the 

AainBerlin,Stra8hourg,  and  Vienna,  eummit,  whieh  is  a  long  bogg}-  lereL 
our  policy  has  ever  been  to  s(  ale  the  Here,  from  an  elevation  nearly  3,ooo 
altitude  of  the  Schloss,  the  Cathedral,  feet  nhove  the  level  of  the  se«.  sndi 
the  San  Stephan,  that  we  might  trace  a  scene  discloses  itself  as  is  without 
each  city's  ma?:y  plan  from  a  faronr-  parallel  in  the  BritiBhldaiidiL  Orand- 
able  pmnt  de  vu«,  and  mark,  as  in  a  er,  wilder,  and  softer  scenery  may  ba 
map,  the  whereahctutK  of  our  position  found  el*^owbere,  but  not  the  same 
in  our  future  rambles :  so  here  we  variety  packed  in  so  narrow  a  corn- 
would  look  down^aa  it  were,  from  the  WB8.  The  extent  of  range  Is  wonder* 
£agle*8  Nest,  upon  the  expanse  of  the  ml,  too,  consideril^  that  Mangerton 
Lakes,  and  settle  the  spots  upon  isnotsobiirb  as  some  of  the  bordcr- 
which  our  suco^ive  swoops  were  to  ing  Reeks.  In  the  far  west  and  south 
be  made.  Oureentunental  ol^ect was  is  caught  a  gleam  of  tiie  Athoitle;  to 
to  gratify  that  love  for  mountains  thenorth  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon; 
which  mn^t  persons  of  taste  indulge,  while  rugged  and  ragged  nmuntnins 
We,  ourselves,  vegetate  habitually  in  are  wedded  to  the  lo^ieet  and  lair- 
a  flat  country,  and  our  ideal  of  rm-  est  lakee  and  lakelets  mider  the  am, 
dise  is  a  land  of  bills.  To  breatiie  in  countless  profiuiim  under  our  feet; 
the  air  of  mountains,  pbick  the  hea-  The  Three  T^nk*^*  proper  of  Killar- 
ther,  bilberry,  and  arbutus  of  moun-  ney  lie  thus  from  where  we  stand :  the 
tains,  drink  of  the  sj^ring  upon  the  Upper  Lake,  due  west,  with  Onmi- 
moimtains,treadthebn^ht wholesome  maglaun  mountain  intermiVKi  but 
herbage  of  the  mountains,  pbeltrr  be-  not  intercepting  the  view;  the  Mid- 
neath  the  uiue  groves  of  the  moun-  die  or  Tore  Lake,  with  Tore  Mountain 
tains,  clamber  up  the  granite  rocks  cf  about  north-west,  lying  between :  and 
the  monntainsi  gmse  upcm  the  bound-  the  Lower  Lake,  or  Lough  Lene, 
less  panorama  of  the  mountaina—  nearly  due  north.    The  mountaina 
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range  about  wc?t  of  our  point  of  view,  er  than  many,  indeed,  but  nevertlie- 
eome  presenting  sharp  peaks  of  ever-  less,  far  from  imposing;  in  extent.  The 
lasting  granite,  othera  covered  with  convent  buildings  adjoin  the  chmch. 
verdure  and  fouaKe  up  to  the  top.  We  all  of  them  in  what  may  he  considered 
thought,  as  vTf  tnok  in  the  circle  of  tolerable  preservation their  ruin 
summits  surrounding  the  lakes,  that  dating  only  from  the  time  of  James, 
they  looked  like  a  ring  of  daiiciuj^  or  the  First  Charles.  Tlie  cloister, 
Titans,  grim  add  grotesque,  hardened  which  is  a  quadiaogle  of  thirty  or 
into  granite,  as  they  plunged  and  forty  feet,  is  surrounded  by  a  pretty 
flang;  or  like  the  weird  sisters  on  arcade  of  pointi^d  and  circular  archea, 
Forrea  h^th,  dealing  their  uncan-  supported  on  pillars  of  gruv  marble, 
nie"  iagiedientsinto  the  seething  eal-  A  noUe  yew-tree  grows  in  the  centre, 
dron,  here  and  for  ever  immortalized  of  date  possibly  as  venerable  as  the 
in  live  ''tone  by  the  hand,  of  Natoie's  buildings  themselves.  The  stem  of 
own  sculptor.  this  tree  at  once  suggests  itself  as  a 

Cnrionty  lated,  and  appetite  fbr  model  of  those  chapter  hotuei,  of 
hfeakfast  sharpened,  we  bent  our  way  which  several  exist  at  the  present  day, 
homeward,  making  no  further  ac-  and  some  are  in  niinf,  as  at  Fumess. 
ouaintanoe  with  the  larine  oi  Cwn  in  Lancashire,  wherein  the  groinea 
(Uomhe)  na  eoppal^  or  the  Hone's  arcbee  of  the  dieiiUir  roof  rest  upon, 
Qlen,  at  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Punch-  and  spring  out  of  a  column  in  the 
than  a  lia^ty  glnnro  at  its  midst.  This  yew-tree,  with  its  noble 
profundity,  ruggednes&and  noisv  tor-  stock  and  sheltering  boughs,  was  just 
rent  Another  of  the  Killamey  lakes  sneh  a  oentnl  stay  and  loof  to  tneee 
(not  a  show  one)  would  have  te-  forsaken  eloistefs.  No  architectnral 
warded  our  exploration  of  this  gully^ —  eye  (v>nld  miss  the  nppro]>rintene88  of 
Lough  Kittime — a  haudsoiue  imeet  of  t^e  design  it  suggested,  or  fail  to 
water,  but  time  forbade  our  forming  adopt  it  in  somestone  stnicture  copied 
aoquaintance  with  its  unadorned  beau-  from  its  no9f. 

ties.  Boiling  water,  with  eggs  in  ita  The  chiefs  of  the  M*Carthys  and 
dancing  crystal ;  and  the  urn,  with  its  O'Donoghoes  repose  in  the  vaults  of 
m<xiicum  of  fragrant  tea,  beat,  at  the  the  church— the  Roman  Catholic 
nresent  moment,  all  the  eold  water  commonalty  outside.  The  fnars 
lakes  m  the  world,  on  a  cnmparis.  -n  nf  mingle  tlieir  dust  with  those  forwhom 
their  attractions.  Thus  mucii  and  no  they  prayed.  The  east  window  is 
more,  then,  for  Mangerton,  who  was  to  pretty,  with  its  uninjured  stone  mul- 
ns'^monarchof  mountains"  inoorKil-  uons— but  the  stainra  glass, 
humey  pik^riinage,  the  only  ascent  of  ••Throaeh  wliidi  Ihs  ^Mpiii'd  gittriw  onss 
any  remarkable  elevation  attempted        eomd  Miiar, 


in  our  holiday  peregrination  to  the  StosMninf  like  gold  from  off  a  ou^'s 
Soa'-westofiiebmd. 

Breakfjiat  over,  we  start  for  Muc-  is,  of  course,  all  gnnr. 

rus8  Abbey  and  demesne— the  Middle  Much  more  remains  beyond  in  the 

or  Tore  Lake  and  iXa  surroundings  peninsula  of  Mucruss,  which  juts  out 

being  the  bunness  of  the  day.  The  into  the  waters,  uid,  like  a  tongue, 

name  is  pronounced  Muck-russ,  not  laps  the  tide  of  both  lakes — along 

Mew-cniss.   As  we  have  to  make  a  which  our  course,  for  the  present, 

long  circuit,  and  pack  a  dozen  delight-  lies.   We  return  to  tiie  main  drive, 

M  oVJecCs  into  naif  as  many  hours,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  EUsabetlnm 


we  avail  ourselves  of  car  and  boat  to  mansion  of  the  Herberts,  and  pass  on. 

f^f  what  may  be  seen,  and  enjoy  what  The  peninsula  rnuB  the  whole  length 

may  be  enjoyed.  Shortly  after  enter-  of  the  Mtdtile  Lake,  and  is  under  two 

mg  the  ^te  of  Ur.  Herbert's  de-  mikslong.  The  hresdth  of  the  sheet 

mesne,  we  forsake  our  oonvvyattce,  of  water  ItMlf  is  under  a  mile,  the 

which  is  instnicted  to  await  our  plea-  peninsula  under  half  a  mile  in  width 

sure  a  mile  further  up  the  avenue,  — a  gem  of  water  and  mountain  scen- 

whUe  we  diTiOTKe  to  eiamine  the  re-  ety  compressed  into  the  smallest  cir- 

■ainsof  the  Aaaeisean  abbey— the  cumference— **a  watery  extract"  of 

quondam  monastery  of  Irrelough.  lake  m  a  drop — n  world  of  landscape 

Like  most  Ihsh  ecclesiastical  ruins,  loveliness  m  a  globule.   Such  qmn- 

which  may  be  pretty,  or  quite  as  often  tessential  beauty  was  probably  no- 

ll»iif«ne^tlMMmMnuliiiist^]aig*  whtn  ever  comiMMBed  within  simIi 
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narrow  (liineiisious.  In  the  middle 
of  last  century,  Bishop  Berkeley  said 
— "  Your  French  Loms  magr  {uant  a 
Yer^ailles^  but  he  can&ot  uotpTOTe  a 

MuCi  U88.' 

Our  drive  takea  us  past  a  miniature 
lough  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula 
itself,  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
laud,  where  lies,  first,  Brickeen  island, 
reached  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  an  h  ; 
and  thence,  a  few  minutea  after,  Di 
nis  (not  Din-nis,  but  Di-nis)  ialaod, 
1 V  another  bridge.  Those  persons 
wiio  are  «o  disposed,  will  lunch  here 
at  a  pretty  cottage,  furnished  for  the 
purpose,  on  i)otatoes  fresh  from  the 
pot,  and  sahnon  fresli  from  the  lake ; 
the  former  boiled  as  only  Irish  cooks 
cao  bdl  them,  the  latter  grilled  on 
arlmtus  stakes  hefore  a  fire  of  turf  or 
faggots  a-s  only  practised  fishermen 
can  pre|>are  them.  Our  busiuecss  was 
to  glut  the  yiAial  rather  than  the 
nutritive  organs.  Wood,  water,  and 
mountain  are  here  combined — a  trin- 
ity of  impressive  loveliuess,  rarely,  if 
eyer,  equalled— oertamfy  never  sur- 
passed. A  most  strikmg  efi'ect  is 
produced  by  the  mountains  crushing 
in  upon  these  smaller  lakes,  dropping 
eheer  down  into  the  water,  startling 
by  their  abruptne.^s — perpen<li<  ular 
and,  but  for  tiie  silken  regetatiou 
wherewith  they  are  clothed,  terrific. 
At  this  point  the  three  lakes  meet 
Southward,  we  follow  the  windings 
of  the  long  gut  that  leads  into  the  Up- 
per Lake :  in  front  is  the  middle  one : 
to  our  left^  the  Lower  Lough  opens 
under  wooded  Glena  (not  Gleena, 
but  Glen^h).  Under  the  spell  of 
that  enchanting  spot,  we  could  have 
•  ■tood  for  hoars:  but  time  pressed, 
and  the  south  snore  of  the  lake  de- 
manded explomtion—thc  Tore  moun- 
tain, and  especially  its  sweetest  of 
sweet  caseades. 

Dinis  island  is  escaped  by  means 
of  a  bridge  which  connect it  with 
the  mainmnd.  Uius  completing  the 
dienit  of  the  lake  without  the  assist- 
anoe  of  a  boat  We  reach  the  Ken- 
mare  road,  which  skirts  the  southern 
shore— pass  under  the  rugged  bluff  of 
the  mountain,  and  make  our  way  to 
the  fall  of  water  to  which  it  gives  a 
name.  A  pretty  cottage  is  found  near 
the  cascade — tne  murmur  of  the  de- 
scending lymph  rnehesthe  ear— and 
lo !  at  last  we  stand  fronting  the  foam 
of  this  epitomized  cataract.  Some 
sixty  or  eighty  feet  is  the  height  of 


the  fall— water  in  motion  or  water  at 
rest,  being  possessed  of  an  undying 
charm,  and  the  charm  is  heightenea 
by  the  verdure  of  the  environs.  Man- 
gerton  with  its  Punch-bowl,  h'.th 
mountains,  witli  their  prevailing  luiisLa 
and  rain  reservoirs,  teed  the  water- 
fall and  give  it  strength.  The  streaiu 
bounds  down  from  one  elevatitni  to 
uii  jtiier,  till  at  last  it  reaches  the 
1  ike,  and  is  lost  On  the  waters  of 
the  l;ikc  have  not  ynt  nd  ventured 
— ovir  view  of  the  scenery  from  the 
lowest  uf  all  the  levels  attempted  be- 
ing reserved  for  an  evening  excursion. 
From  the  iiiinr>^t  rfr>r=;s  nf  Dundaa 
b;iy,  we  take  our  departure,  to  float 
for  one  quiet  hour  on  the  surface  of 
the  loyeliest  lake  beneath  the  mm. 
The  Devil's  island  fronts  us  :  we  coast 
under  Tore,  leaving  the  green  hills  of 
Mueru3s  demesue  and  Tore  cotta|^ 
behind,  together  with  flat-headed 
Mangerton.  Before  us,  rise  Brickeen 
and  Dinis  out  of  the  water  ;  and  be- 
hind them,  Glena  and  the  Eagle's 
Nest  To  our  right,  the  peninsimi  of 
Mucruss  bay,  in  its  verdurous  and 
varied  beauty—rocks,  trees,  heicbta, 
and  hollows  diversifying  its  length. 

But  searoely  had  we  reached  ita 
further  point,  and  veered  westwmzd 
for  onr  return,  ere  the  rain,  which 
is  so  common  in  these  regioas — so 
eommon  throughout  Irdan^  that  an 
English  friend  once  sdd  to  us,  with 
gravest  face,  "  I  suppose  you  do  hare 
settled  weather  here  sometimeB'' — 
came  down  in  the  most  libeial  style. 
Mid  drenched  us  all  The  ahower, 
like  some  wage  of  warfare,  was  short, 
sharp,  and  decisive.  There  was  do 
need  to  hurrv  out  of  it|  for  it  waa 
soon  over,  and  its  work  was  too  effbo* 
tuaily  done  for  us  to  escape  any  por- 
tion of  a  ducking  by  extra  exertion. 
It  was  a  perfect  douche.  But  here- 
upon ensued  a  ooUoqny  with  Mmw 
tagli  MacgAWfui  that  somehow  made 
amends,  and  ended  our  row  on  the 
hke  with  a  wholesome  and  appetiz- 
ing laugh.  We  shall  call  it  a 

ISGKND  OF  MUCEUaa. 

What  would  tout  honour  think  of 
tr:^|r  St  Patricks  cure  fbr  the  tooth- 

"  But  I  have  no  toothache,  so  that 
I  don't  require  the  saint's  remedy.'* 
"  Sure,  your  honour,  like  Morrison*a 

pills  or  Daffy's  elixir,  it's  good  for 
eveiy  ache  under  the  sun— toothadie 
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or  bellyache,  or  any  other  ache  that 
wst  ▼rinehed  one's  poor  carcase 

asunder  I  never  saw  tne  sickness  it 
wouldn't  cure.  It  would  he  as  good 
88  a  dry  coat  to  your  honour,  now,  and 
liTe  yon  twenty  rheumatises  and 
twice  as  many  eolie.«i.  " 

"  I  have  not  the  least  ajiprehension 
of  the  comphiints  you  name  ;  and,  in 
ftet»  am  so  f<jnd  of  water  in  every 
shnpo  -  drinkiui,',  Ixiating,  and  bath- 
ing;-that  I  think  the  rain  rather 
pleasant." 

"  But  then,  your  honour,  if  your 
clothes  were  always  ringing  %vith  the 
wet,  as  ours  are  in  thi.s  drinchin'  pla^ 
what  would  you  &ay  then 

''Well,  I  suppose  I  might  like  a 
drop  of  comfort  sometimes ;  but  it 
strikes  me,  you  go  to  tiic  whisky 
bottle,  even  without  the  excuse  of 
rainy  weather,  now  and  then." 

"Och,  sure,  an'  its  always  rainin' 
hereabout  We  have  raiu  like  cats- 
and-dogs  most  whiles ;  but  when  that 
itopa^  we  have  pups-and-kitteus  com- 
in'  down — misty,  niizzlin<;,  drizzling 
kind  of  rain,  that  2 hps  through  one's 
cuatamore  as  btrmgut  as  a  needle. 
It^B  mighty  convaynient,  in  thim  say- 
was,  to  take  a  drup  of  the  crayture; 
for  when  we  wet  our  inside  with 
whisky,  our  outside,  if  it  was  drip- 
pin',  becomes  as  dr>'  as  a  bone.  And 
good  warrant  we  have  for  drjrin'  our- 
^elve?  by  means  o'  the  same,  for  sure 
St.  Patrick  himself  taught  St.  Bridgid 
the  vartue  of  it  on  this  same  Lake  of 
Kdlamev.  The  polite  saint  cured 
the  darlin's  toothache  with  that 
&aiD&  ten  thousand  vear  ago." 

**  I  never  Imew  these  saints  were 
sequainted,"  responded  we. 

"Och,  indee<l,  they  never  needed 
m  introduction,  for  they  were  aa thick 

the  baric  and  the  tree— as  intimate 
as  man  and  wife — I  mane,  of  course, 
a.s  brother  mid  si-ter:  f"r,  sur»\  he 
wag  a  blessed  monk,  and  she  a  lioly 
ami:  end  they  eame  to  Kerry  toge- 
ther, on  the  Irish  mission— he  float- 
in?  on  a  big  stone  through  the  say, 
and  she  riding  through  uie  air  on  a 
ninbow." 

"  His  boat  must  have  been  well  off 
for  halla^*,  and  her  line  of  rail,  I  sup- 
pose, an  early  specimen  of  the 
ttaoepheric,"  was  our  remark,  aside. 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  after  tay  at  the 
Abbey,  and  they  felt  refreshed,  the 
lady,  as  is  natheral  to  the  sex,  felt 
KetioB  and  fidgetty,  and  nothing 
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would  sarve  her  but  she  should  go  on 
the  lake.  They're  jnst  like  children, 

are  women,  your  honour — the  mo- 
ment they  get  one  toy,  they  begin  to 
long  for  another.  If  you  gave  them 
Holyhead  at  tin  o'elock,  they'd  cry 
their  eves  out  at  a  quarter  past  tin 
for  the  Hill  of  Howth.  ^  Now,  St. 
Patrick  wiis  yer^*  jwlite  entirely ;  sure, 
he'd  take  off  his  hat  to  a  red  herrin* 
on  a  fast  day,  and  In^g  its  pardon  for 
atin'  it:  so,  ^ays  he,  'Miss  Bridgid, 
you  must  go.  Tis  true,'  says  he,  U'd 
like  to  rest  a  while,  to  get  the  better 
of  my  .^ay-sickne.<.s  after  so  long  a 
voyage  from  Room,  and  to  smnlcc  my 
dhudeen  in  the  chimney  cornei  ,  and 
prepare  the  notes  of  my  first  sarmon 
to  the  liaythcns ;  but  when  a  huly's 
consarned,  business  must  give  way. 
and  her  will  becomes  our  pleasure.' 

"  Are  you  sure  the  saint  made  such 
a  polite  speech  ?"  asked  we. 

*' Ah,  your  honour,  .sure  if  he  didn't 
m^e  it,  it's  what  he  ought  to  have 
made  it:  anyltoif,  he  did  the  polite 
thing.  All  Killamey  was  out  to  see 
the  saint  handing  the  lady  i?ito  the 
boat — it  wf^s  so  illigant  and  guiteel : 
he  just  tiched  the  faymale  beatitude's 
glove  with  the  tij)  of  his  fin^^ers,  and 
spoke  to  her  so  reverential-like,  m  if 
sue  was  the  Queen  of  Kerry,  instead 
of  being  little  better  than  the  Mint's 
serving-maid.  And  he  bowed  at 
every  word  he  said  •  and,  not  to  be  out- 
done, holv  Bridgia  curtshayed  down 
to  her  ankleB ;  and  he  took  off  his  hat 
(his  mitre,  I  mane)  with  an  air.  The 
Frinch  dancing  master  that  comes 
down  from  Cork  twice-a-week  in  win- 
%fst—Muneher  Ot^ttdotm—rkever  eat 
an'  capered  with  half  the  grace." 

"  Wliy,  you  seem  to  know  all  about 
it,  Murtagh,  as  if  you  bad  been  there," 
said  we. 

"  Och,  your  honour,  I've  heerd  it  so 
often  that  I  seem  to  know  it  as  well 
as  my  breakfast  of  stirabout ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  any  one  would  guess  the 
saint  would  do  the  thing  ginteely. 
Well,  your  honour,  they  sailed  about, 
like  Captain  Cook,  here  and  there, 
and  nowhere  besides,  and  landed  at 
Imdsfallen ;  nnd  wherew  St  Pat- 
rick's font  trod,  there  grew  ux>  a 
shamrock ;  and  wherever  Brid^d's 
bright  eyes  fell,  they  dropt  a  daisy: 
so  that  what  between  the  efforts  or 
the  two  at  field-gardening,  there  were 
few  spots  that  were  not  embroidered 
with  flowers.  But  lo  I  and  behold 
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yow !  it  was  a  warm  summer^s  day —      "  With  that,  your  honour,  the  ke^l 

the  very  height  of  the  dog-days — and  just  t^ni  ln  d   the  Btrand,  and  out 

what  should  happen  but  a  thunder-  jumps  iiidiiy  in  the  water,  crinoiineis, 

storm  on  tbe  lake !  It  grew  dark  all  and  Drogues,  and  all,  and  right  do 


of  asiiddenj  andtheyaaw  it  gathcrin'  with  her  under  the  stuface.  They 

and  gathenn*;  and  St.  Briil^'ifl  '.^^cw  fished  her  up  in  no  time;  and  she 

wild  with  the  fear,  and  she  hu^ed  began,  with  the  water  streaming 

one  of  tbe  boatmen,  and  said,  '  lou  down  ftom  the  eolleen^a  kair :  'O 

jewiV  says  she, '  sure  yott  won't  let  a  blessed  Patrick !  fflaah)— Ocb  T  and 

party  girl  be  drowned   more  betoken  down  with  her  nnaer  the  water  agin, 

and  she  a  saint !'  and  with  that  they  Up  peeped  her  head  shortly,  and 

took  to  their  oars,  and  off  to  land  as  they  were  goiuj^  to  1^  her  out,  when, 

hard  as  they  could  pelt.   Didn't  the  flash  !  came  another  blink  of  Hght- 

water  flri>h  I  chind  the  blades,  and  ning,  and  down  wint  the  lovely  saint 

the  keel  plough  a  furrow  half  a  fa-  like  a  startled  water-hin. 

thorn  deep,  and  the  sweat  rowl  off  "  At  last  the  storm  was  over ;  bttt 

their  faces  as  they  pullt  for  the  dear  not  the  troubles  of  the  darlin;  for 

life;  and  the  thunder  just  beginning  she  tuk  tlie  toothache,  with  all  the 

to  spake  from  between  the  Ton:  aiui  cowld  water  she  got,  and  fell  cruel 

the  Aigle'a  Nest,  and  the  lightuiui;  to  bad. 

sparlde,  and  her  little  heart  ready  to  '*  With  that,  your  honour,  our  holy 
jump  out  of  her  montli  with  rale  Saint  Patrick  takes  a  bottle  of  holy 
dread.  Juat  tliin,  there  wa.s  a  flash  water  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  pavs  he  : 
like  a  liundred-pounder  gi>iug  off,  and  'show  me  your  tooth,  my  dear.  And 
it  lit  up  Ross,  and  Maeniss,  and  In-  he  pours  three  strong  drops  in  it,  one 
niafallen,  and  every  spot  around,  like  after  the  other,  and  liolds  up  bis 
an  illumination  on  bonfire  niglit— and  thumb  and  two  fingers  so,  and  says: 
St  Bridgid  would  stand  it  no  longer;  '  by  dis  and  by  dat,  and  by  t'other, 
BO  she  caught  St  Patrick  round  tbe  come  out  of  her,  daymen  of  tooth- 
neck,  and  screeched  out,  *  Paudeen,  ache  ;'  and  so,  wnen  she  took  a  drop 
asthore,  you're  a  philosoplier ;  and  will  more  out  <  »f  the  l>ottle,  tlie  toothache 
you  tell  us,  fur  the  love  of  Mary,  if  waa.  well,  and  more  by  token,  she 
water's  a  non-eonduetorV*  said  she  was  as  dry  as  a  bone. 

"'Slay  I  niver  taste  anv  thing  "Well,  sir,  the  saint  taught  the 

stronger  than  that  same,'  replied  the  peo|>]e  the  charm  from  that  out ;  and 

good  saint ;  *  but  it  a  true  as  your  what,  with  the  three  fingers,  and  the 

name's  Biddy.*  boly  water  and  a  sap  m  wnisk^  In 

"'Do  you  tell  me  that'  says  she;  it,  sorra  a  one  amongst  us  but  cures  the 

*for  Fm  mortial  feenl  of  tliis  light-  toothache,  or  a  wet  skin  with  Sti 

ning,  and  I'd  go  to  the  bottom  ox  the  Patrick's  panasaya." 
say  to  get  ont  of  its  way.' 

TAS  SSOOIIO  MT-^nS  VPFIK  LMM, 

Breakfast  at  five  a.m.  bcc^  u.s  ready  the  Upper  X^kc,  with  its  islands,  the 

for  a  long  day's  excursion,  the  longest  Chip  of  Dunloe,  and  all  between  the 

we  project,  the  track  pursued  being  further  or  eastern  end  of  that  de- 

our  own,  and  our  siitisfaction  with  the  fiohite  defile  and  our  hostel,  that  could 

route,  now  that  all  is  over,  is  perfect,  be  pressed  into  the  hours  of  sunlight 

Landlords,  waiters,  guides,  and  boat-  That  the  eookinff  animal  migb  t  not  uick 

men,  were  dead  ap;ainst  the  feasibility  his  appropriate  delectations,  while  the 

of  our  plan;  it  would  never  do;  it  pictorial  animal  was  gluttincr  hi-^  eyes 

was  too  long;  it  was  reversing  the  "with  verdurous  leaf  and  piant," 

usual  method ;  it  was  going  against  with  piny  precipice,  and  Indd  wave, 

the  stream  ;  it  was  travelling  round  thoDugald  Dalgetty  of  our  party  laid 

about  ^  but  every  assertion  of  its  im-  in  a  store  of  provisions,  such  as  a 

possibdity  only  rendered  us  more  re-  Vitellius  might  envy,  and  hunOT 

•olTed  to  demonstrate  its  easy  and  travellers  would  weleome  like  we 

agreeable  possibility,  omitting,  at  the  manna  in  the  wilderness.    Of  our 

same  time,  nothinir  roally  worth  see-  feats  nf  prowess  performed  upo?i  the 

ing  in  a  hmited  tour  of  the  Lakes.  diamp  de  bataiUe  furnished  by  our 

Our  outline  was  meant  to  embrace  trim  hampers,  that  iwntaimiig  tha 
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loOd,  this  the  liquid  elements  of  our 
refection,  the  modest  mose  declines 

a  record. 

By  car  we  proceed  to  the  tunnel  on 
the  Kenmare  road^  the  "  New  Cut," 
as  it  is  called,  which  takes  the  tour- 
ist nearer  the  Lakes  than  the  older 
road.  We  coast  the  whole  "Long 
nm^e,"  (of  three  miles  in  length,) 
which  connects  the  Middle  with  the 
Upper  Lake— a  tedious  canal-likc 
channel,  the  current  of  which  we 
should  bayc  breasted,  had  we  gone  up 
it  in  a  boat,  and  yet.  though  confined 
to  the  road,  lost  nothing  of  the  pictu- 
resque beauties  on  either  side.  The 
Eagle's  Nest  returned  its  clear,  single 
echo,  as  dearly,  and  showed  its  ab- 
nipt  form,  as  sliarply,  from  the  high- 
way as  from  the  boat.  We  gained 
time  by  this  method,  and.  as  we  fan- 
cied, a  finer  prospect  We  bad  seen 
enough  of  the  channel  at  its  lower 
end,  too,  at  Dinis,  where  we  looked 
under  the  two  arches  of  Old  Weir 
d^,  at  its  eiit  iate  tbre  Lake,  and 
admired  the  rapids  which  we  did  not 
care  to  encounter.  The  Eagle's  Nest, 
Glena  Mountain,  and  Toomies,  were 
gtoiioos  olgeets  in  the  bright  mom- 
uff  ami,  radiant  as  warriors  with  a 
golden  casque,  the  vanguard  of  a  still 
more  imposing  troop  beyond  the  Gap 
Mtward,  the  Reieka,  whose  rere 
stretched  away  to  the  searboard  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Opposite  the  Eagle's  Nest,  on  our 
left  hand,  a  cascade  of  flashing  waters, 
en  a  small  scale,  repaid  a  rapid  visit 
On,  however,  still  on,  with  our 
most  handy  outside  car,  the  perfection 
of  conveyance  for  tourists  anxious  to 
jump  oS^  and  itinerate  for  sight- 
seeing purposes  every  now  and  tlion. 
"It  l>owla  vou  aloiii:,''  a8  our  carman 
•aid,  "  as  handy  as  a  taypot,  wanting 
the  spout  and  the  handle." 

At  the  tunnel  a  boat  awaits  us,  and 
we  enter  it,  to  jirosecute  our  watery 
journey  over  the  narrow  surface  of 
the  amaUeat  of  the  Lakes.  In  no  di- 
rection 13  it  a  mile  in  length,  and  the 
lofty  niountains,  amid  which  it  is 
burieil,  make  its  dimensions  look  more 
insignificant  stilL  Bot  it  is  attrpaas- 
jngly  beautiful,  notwithstanding,  and 
isBtudded  with  islands,  of  every  shape 
which  rocky  surfaces  can  take,  and 
Avvoed  with  a  coronal  of  the  ricbeat 
f'iliaf;p.  The  evergreen  oak,  arbutua, 
and  juniper,  here  thrive  to  a  marvel, 
and  surprise  the  on-iooker  with  their 


luxuriance  of  leaf  and  colossal  growth. 
Haying  surveyed  this  loTelj  lakelet 

from  every  portion  of  its  expanse,  and 
left  the  print  of  our  foot  on  every 
sand,  we  make  our  way  up  the  stream, 
at  its  further  end,  as  far  as  Lord 
Bandon's  miniature  demesne,  and  its 
pretty  cottn;j;e ;  when  taking  the  last 
farewell  of  a  scene  we  shall  never, 
probably,  witness  again,  we  resignea 
ourselves  to  the  gnidam^e  of  Murtagh  •  *  . 
Macgowan,  our  cicerone.  Our  fur- 
ther course  was  to  be  pursued  ou  *  •• 
foot,  b^  far  the  most  effectual  way 
for  seeing  objects  satisfactorily,  but 
one,  at  the  same  time,  which  either 
narrows  the  limits  of  a  tour,  or  else, 
obliges  one  to  extend  the  time  of  its 
duration. 

Onward  we  sped,  looking  back  at 
times  on  the  lake,  whose  narrow  sur- 
face resembled  a  portion  of  a  riTer 
rather  than  an  expanse  of  water,  and 
hemmed  in  so  completely,  that  it 
seemed  to  have  no  outlet  of  escape ; 
yet,  it  amiled  as  eheeril j  in  fto  tran- 
quil priaon,  as  any  resident  in  that 
hermit  region  might  do,  whom  no 
social  claim  called  to  sterner  fields  of 
duty,  whom  an  indnlsent  Proridenoe 
allowed  to  grow  old  in  this  most 
sweet  seclusion;  "the  world  forget- 
ting— by  the  world  forgot."  At  a 
mile  distant  we  approach  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe,  forming  with  the  Upper 
Lake,  the  specialty  of  the  day's  visit. 
Much  comes  in  incidentally  besides, 
as  the  Cum  (Combe)  />Am,  or  Black 
VaUey,  on  our  left  front,  correctly  so 
named,  with  it.^  gloomy  depth,  and 
sullen  stream,  the  Reeks  and  the 
Purple  Mountain,  with  the  Gap  be- 
tween, together  with  rush  of  water- 
fall and  hush  of  tarn,  which  abound 
in  these  mountainous  solitudes,  where 
the  scream  of  the  eagle  strangely  in- 
termingles with  the  bleat  of  the  goats 
or  ragged  sheep,  who  crop  a  scanty 
dinner  off  crags  that  hang  in  mid-air. 

A  loggia  stone,  near  the  right  hand, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gap,  reminda 
one  ol  the  ubiquitous  presence  of 
those  mysterious  Druids,  the  tokens 
of  whose  weird  worship  meet  us  in 
the  most  remote  reoeases,  as  wdl  as 
on  open  down  and  frequented  plain. 
Ireland,  no  less  than  Biscay,  Brittany, 
or  Mona,  must  have  been  a  favourite 
haont  of  the  Totaries  of  stone-wor- 
ship; for  not  eren  Camac^  with  ita 
cairns,  can  rival,  in  curiosity  or 
number,  the  monuments  of  rude,  yet 
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artificial,  construction,  tluit  stud  the 
way  from  the  shores  of  Sliaimon  down 
to  the  coves  of  Kenmare. 

The  Gap  of  Duuloe  is  a  fissure  of 
the  wildest  and  most  gloomy  severity, 
runniiiK  north  and  south  at  the  west 
of  the  Lakes,  the  rift  being  between 
the  mountains  of  the  Reeks  and  tiie 
Toomios.  This  t,'orge  is  marked  bv 
naked  anil  bleak  rocks,  rising  Iiigh 
overhead— by  deep  ana  inky  pools, 
liere  and  there  at  tlic  liottom  of  tlie 
ravine,  which  is  traversed  by  a  tliick 
thread  of  water — and  by  a  rajjid 
doeure  of  the  cli£Gi  about  half  way 
through  the  Gap,  so  as  ahnost  to 
threaten  a  stojipagc  of  the  way. 
There  is  j[ut>t  room  for  a  footway, 
howevOT,  and  no  more.  Never  was 
region  bo  desolate  and  sterile.  The 
gloom  of  the  grave  has  tjottlod  over 
the  spot ;  and  it  is  worth  the  travel- 
ler's while  to  visit  it  for  the  sake  of 
a  new  sensation.  Killamey  is  all 
beauty  and  life  elsewhere— here  all  is 
gloom  and  death.  Byron's  solitary 
gentleman.'  who  doated  on  petrifac- 
tions, might  here  "  sit  on  rocks  and 
muse  o'er  tlood  and  fell"  to  his  heart  s 
content,  for  through  the  livelong  day 
tie  would  see  little  else  to  vary  his 
con  tern  jdations. 

*'  Sure,  vdur  honour,"  Raid  Mur- 
ta£;h.  ''whin  God  made  the  world, 
alTthe  rocks  that  remained  over,  that 
he  couldn't  build  into  the  louiid,  he 
thrun  thorn  here." 

Entering  the  Gap  at  the  wrong  end 
—the  Head— we  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  our  route  facilitated  by  de- 
scending the  whole  four  milesthrough 
it — a  much  more  pleasant  operation 
than  fiMsng  its  repulsive  ascent  in  the 
orthodox  direction.  Besides,  jQrom 
an  elevation  at  entering  it,  we  com- 
juanded  its  chief  features  in  the  en- 
tire descent,  acquiring  a  familiarity 
with  the  salient  point  of  the  chasm 
that  few  traveller,  we  presume,  who 
merely  pass  through  it.  achieve.  One 
of  its  tarns,  the  least  life-like  of  the 
lot,  is  that  where  St.  Patrick  is  said 
to  have  drowned  the  last  sarpinti" 
when  his  saiiitship 

Drove  the  £ro2i  into  the  bon, 
▲ad  lNNdik*d  aU  the  mifaik.^* 

Rather  more  than  halfway  down  the 
Gap  the  path  widens  into  a  road 
pisloticable  for  the  conn  try  cars ;  but, 
as  we  had  no  conveyance  at  hand,  we 
continued  our  way  on  foot 


"We  had  gathered  by  the  way,  in 
this  desolate  region,  as  many  com- 
panions as  a  recruitinff-sergeant  on  a 
market  day  ;  for,  to  the  siding  re- 
proach of  this  region,  idlers  abound- 
There  is  some  pretence  of  tralUc,  it 
is  true,  with  many,  like  the  eternal 
sawilu.st  pincushions,  lucifer  matches, 
tagged  laces,  and  Turkey  rhul>arl)  of 
Cheapside ;  for  they  titter  vou  milk, 
whisky,  and  later  on  in  the  season 
sundry  wild  berries,  besides  their  ser- 
vices as  guides;  but  disguised  men- 
dicancy is  the  main  reliance  of  most. 

Prom  the  northern  end  of  the  Gap, 
our  road  was  clear  to  tramp  to  the 
Brig  of  Laune,  or  Beaufort  Bridge,  at 
the  north-western  end  of  the  Lower 
Lake.  But  what  was  that,  with  the 
little  Loc  trilling  its  liquid  music  by 
our  side,  the  lark  high  overhead,  light 
hearts  in  our  bosoms,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  prove  to  the  stereotyped 
tourist  and  guide  that  as  good  routes 
miuht  be  projected  by  an  intelligent 
traveller  to  suit  his  own  taste  as  anv 
ahready  devised.  Our  plan  was  a  bril- 
liant success.  A  boat  was  to  await 
us  at  the  bridge  ;  and  thenceforward 
our  progress  and  the  elements  would 
be  so  completely  under  our  manaj^- 
ment,  that  we  could  time  our  return 
to  a  minute. 

The  castle  of  Dunloe  crowns  a  hill 
a  ndle  or  so  before  us— an  andent 
keep^  intended  to  guard  the  pass  of 
the  river.  It  is  still  uninjured,  al- 
though it  figured  in  the  Parliament- 
ary Wan,  and  is  thus  of  resneetable 
antiquity.  It  is  surrounded  bv  trees 
of  as  venerable  an  age  as  itself,  and 
proves  that  the  barons  of  olden  time 
possnsed  a  taste  for  the  picturesque 
m  the  localities  pitched  upon  for  their 
abodes.  The  very  choicest  views  over 
the  Lower  Lake,  with  its  exquiaite 
fslandii— tiie  level  and  wooded  shores 
of  the  northern  side  the  magnificent 
hills  and  forestry  of  the  south—  all 

§ resent  themselves  continually'  to  the 
enizens  of  this  hapi)y  abocfe.  Far 
happier  theyr,  in  these  piping  times  of 
peace,  to  enjoy  the  elegant  repose  of 
a  country  gentleman's  mansion,  than 
tlie  hardly-assured  safety  of  fort  or 
fortalice  in  troublous  periods  of  do- 
mestic broil  or  foreign  mvasion. 

True  to  their  directions  we  find  a 
boat  awaiting  us  here;  and  our  trusty 
sons  of  the  wave  preparing  a  welcome, 
in  the  shape  of  an  extemporised  V-ene- 
dictiou,  lavished,  no  doubt,  upon  every 
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successive  party  with  euual  aiucerity. 
Every  mouth  was  graced  with  a  black 
pipe  when  we  arrived  ;  but  their 
Dencvliction  was  evidently  meant  to 
bear  fniit,  in  the  shape  of  what  is 
called  in  Ireland,  a  tkeich  of  whisky. 
The  dvility  of  tne  salutation  was  a 
kind  of  thanksgiving  for  favours  to  be 
be8to\ve(L  Here  the  spokesman  of 
the  par^,  before  we  were  seated,  be- 
gan with— 

"  Aeh,  sore,  your  luuiour,  explor- 
in'  Killamey  and  hiintiu'  the  divel 
throni,']i  his  own  domain  in  the  Dun- 
loe  Gup  is  warm  and  dry  work  in  the 
hot  month  of  June.  You  ought  to  take 
something  to  prevint  your  cat(^in* 
a  tundherboult  of  a  cold  wliin  yon  sit 
down.  Be  the  same  token,  smokin' 
itself  is  dry  work^  and  waitin'  for  the 

?;intry  ;  and  whin  your  honour  re- 
reshea  himself!  maybe  youM  pass 
the  )>owder-flaBK  round,  and  give  us 
all  a  prime." 

As  we  fiaced  down  the  lake  on  its 
western  side,  its  lofty  walls  were 
feathered  vrith  foliai^e  to  the  very- 
water's  e<rure.  The  sun  had  passe<l 
his  meridian  an  hour  or  two,  when, 
by  our  direction,  our  boatmen  pull 
into  a  cove  on  our  right,  where  a  tiny 
atroam  embouches  on  the  Ial<e.  Here 
we  meant  to  diue.  Ourself  and  ou^ 
eomiMnioiis  twain  provide  out  of  the 
remains  of  our  feast  a  sumptuous 
banquot  for  our  guide  and  for  the 
crew  of  our  l^irque.  The  e^iaeade  a 
short  way  up  the  stream  (Sullivan's 
—it  ought  to  have  been  CtDonoko^i) 
on  the  Lower  Lake,  was  beautiful, 
with  its  doep  seclusion  and  triple  fall. 
Interlacing  trees  shut  out  the  light  uf 
t  rich  afternoon  sun,  and  the  festoon- 
ing fringes  of  the  forest  must  have 
been  dense  indeed  to  exclude  the 

S allien  rays.  We  paced  our  path 
own  again  to  the  lake,  and  bathed 
oaneWes,  by  way  of  amends,  in  the 
floojlin^  sunlight  that  fell  direct  on 
our  boat  and  the  nide  breakwater 
below.  We  dined  on  the  open  sward 
^cre  he  shone,  and  blessea  the  Giver 
of  hu  glorious  beams. 

Dinner  over,  we  had  a  chat  with 
Murtai;h  alwnt  the  ramble  and  e.x- 

Sloration  of  the  morning,  when  he 
inmred  us  with  the 

LEiiEM)  UP  DUNLOE. 

"  How  did  this  (!ai»  come  to  be  split 
■jt  some  earthquaKe,  doubtless,  in 
the  eaily  ages  of  the  world." 


•*  Well,  your  honour,  that  may  be ; 
but  the  people  of  this  coudtiy  aoeount 

for  it  differently.  For,  once  bpon  a 
time,  as  I'vt^  hoerd  tell,  there  waisi 
one  Finn  Maco  >!  lived  hereabouts  •  he 
was  a  mortial  tall  kind  of  a  homkat. 
anyhow— one  of  the  joints  (giants) 
mintioned  in  Ginesis,  I  believe ;  and 
when  he  was  a  little  bit  of  a  gossoon, 
the  day  he  wore  his  first  breeches,  he 
would  be  riding  every  thing  he  came 
across,  as  other  little  boys  will  ride 
upon  a  slip  of  a  stick  for  want  of 
something  better :  so  nothing  would 
sarve  him  but  he  should  sit  astride 
olPtr  the  ridge  which  is  no%  the  Qap 
of  Dunlob.  They  say  he  was  ninety 
niihs  high  when  he  was  riine  year 
ould ;  an'  if  it  be  true,  it  must  have 
taken  a  power  of  goatskins  to  make 
him  his  breeches,  and  no  ind  of  tail- 
ors to  stitch  them  together.  Ho# 
many  acres  of  tlax  it  took  to  make  a 
shirt  for  him,  1  won't  vinture  tospek- 
l^late  upon.  Well,  your  honour,  in 
them  early  ages  of  the  world,  the 
ridges  and  the  mountains  was  an  soft 
as  new  mortar  or  butter  fresh  from 
the  churn,  in  regard  of  their  being 
only  just  turned  out  of  the  mbwl£ 
So,  no  sooner  had  my  young  hayrp 
sat  down  with  one  fut  in  the  TJppel' 
Lake  and  one  in  the  Middle  ope,  than 
the  ridge  gave  wav  beneatn  Us  sea^ 
land  down  he  sunk  till  he  was  up  to 
liis  chin — the  ridge  up  high  before, 
and  the  ridge  up  hign  behind  him. 
Yees  may  be  sure  he  didn't  stay  long 
there,  but  gothered  himself  up  in  no 
time,  and  off  to  his  mother,  whunper- 
ing  and  whining  all  the  way  becausiB 
his  new  white  crackers  was  spoiled 
with  the  mud.  More  betoken  that 
his  story  is  true,  they  say  the  impres- 
sion of  his  nose  is  still  at  one  side  of 
the  ^len  near  the  top,  and  of  the  back 
of  his  head  against  the  other.  I  never 
seen  it  myaen,  your  honbnr,  nor  hi^ 
it  been  seeii  m  the  memory  of  man ; 
but  it's  aisy  to  accoimt  for  that,  for 
you  perceive  tliat  near  the  ton  it  is 
all  overgrown  with  shniba  ana  trees 
that  hide  the  mark  of  the  joiittt  f&y. 
tures.  But  other  people  say  that  the 
anchor  of  Noah's  ark  tore  down  the 
gap  during  the  flood,  whin  the  path- 
riarch  was  takin'  his  pleasure  m  Ids 
jriat  (yacht),  one  rainy  day,  and  he 
wanted  to  stop  awhile,  in  order  to 
sind  one  of  his  lx)ys  on  shore  for  a 
dish  of  berries  to  savson  hisglass  of 
punch  with  after  dmner.  They  say 
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the  flood  drove  the  creat  say-captain  to  make  the  patch  of  green  here  bor- 
on, and  the  soft  mud  of  the  mountain  dering  the  lake  serviceable  to  the 
was  bad  holding  ground,  and  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  pictiu^esquc. 
fluke  of  the  anclior  tore  the  rilt  right  Nothing  can  be  sweeter — and  no  in- 
ihnnigh  the  ridge,  for  a  rapparee  of  a  duoement  can  drav  ub  iMNiie  ae  CMiy 
•ou' wester  come  on  him  ona wares,  as  we  might  go  from  this  fairy  spot 
and  blown  him  off  to  Armaynia  or  A  tea  here  were  far  more  grateful 
Virginia,  or  some  other  haytlienish  than  in  the  most  elegant  coffee-room 
place,  in  the  wink  of  a  midge's  eye.  —hence  tea  becomes  for  the  iiflQtt 
Tis  myself  knows  little  about  it,  only  the  want  of  the  times.  Between  ths 
I've  seen  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  just  as  cottage  at  Dinis,  which  was  "within 
it  is  ever  since  I  was  the  height  of  ca*:v  reach  of  a  messenger  in  the  boat 
that  I  don  t  suppose  it  wu^  ever  and  our  Glena  Daradise.  our  wants 
mnch  diflfoient,  to  spake  ol"  were  readily  ana  liberally  aopiilied, 

and  fully  two  hours  more  were  con- 
Two  hours  afterward  beheld  us  on  sumed  on  soft  Glena  ere  we  could 
our  further  way,  Mucruss  being  with-  tear  ourselves  from  the  enchanting 


in  our  easy  reach.   Our  course,  in  spot.  The  sun  was  setting  o 

ffriiting  towards  Glena,  enabled  us  to  carton,  and  lighting  up,  with  pnrpb 
M  gi^iy       tiw  ibmt*f  iksdT  ipim  "  goI<^»  the  heathery  crowTi  of  Glena 

*  over  our  head  ere  we  allowed  our 

for  it  is  one  continuous  wood  from  Murtagh  to  summon  us  with  hLs  bu£le 

Beimfort  Bridge  for  fully  three  miles  toemmurk.  Ineteadof  passing  under 

on  our  righ^  our  place  of  afternoon's  Brickeen  Bridge  into  the  basin  of  the 

refection  Dcing  rather  less  than  half-  Tore  Lake,  we  coasted  along  that 

wav  along.   As  matter  of  course,  we  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Jmicruai 

glide  by  the  insignificant  islets  that  which  borders  the  Lower  lake.  Pssi* 

e  inshore  in  this  direction,  but  halt  ing  by  dozens  of  idets  to  which 

at  nrme.    At  length  we  reach  the  O'Donn^hor's  name  give.'?  celebrity — 

well-kept  sward  before  the  cottiige  his  "Horse,"' his  "Table,"  his  "Gun,'* 

that  invites  the  traveller  to  land  at  his  "  Broomstick" — said  islets  coo- 

the  beae  of  Oleoa.  All  here  bespeaks  sisting,  in  many  eases,  of  dieer  ledtB 

the  hand  of  care,  the  eye  of  taste,  the  —we  make  land  at  the  poiut  nearest 

heart  of  benevolence — the  Kenmare  to  Cloghcreen  Tillage  and  ita  OOaXBjKh 

iamily  having  done  ail  in  their  power  dious  noteL 

VBB  TOiaD  DAT— Vn  LOWKB  LAMB. 

THls,asthemostexten8ive  and  varied,  is  something  to  look  at,  not  a  mile 
we  reserve  for  a  Oonm  bouclt^  on  the  or  two  crowded  in  by  iiigh  heaven- 
last  day  of  our  tour :  a  kind  of  first  kissing  hills,  which  is  too  narrow  fat 
love  (of  it  alone  we  eaoght  a  gleam  effect  Bowla,  pattra^^  tasze^  an  the 
on  the  evening  of  our  arrival)  -our  images  which  such  diminutive  con- 
first  love  and  our  last  —just  as  in  West-  cavities  suggest — small  utensils  of  do- 
moreland,  Grasmere,  Buttermere,  Kes-  mestic  use — whereas,  the  wider  lake 
wide,  Ulleswater,  and  Coniston,  onlv  finds  its  apt  similituae  in  a  YersaillflS 
aentusback  to  Windermere  with  fresh  mirror— a  wide  expanse  of  shining 
zest  for  its  more  expanded  and  in-  glass  bound  within  a  golden  rim. 
sinuating  beauties.  That  fine  lake  is  Its  extent  grew  upon  us  from  our 
notoneoftliOBeoonoentratedands^-  pedestrianiaingfreely  along  Ha  ahont, 
ing  belles  that  take  you  by  storm,  but  Wore  we  embarkcMl  for  an  inapection 
one  of  those  more  catholic  and  softer  of  its  Helie  Isoh.  Ere  we  reached 
natures  that  win  upon  your  liking,  and  our  Doint  of  embarkation,  proceeding 
eventually  drive  the  dasher  out  of  on  foot  from  Mucruss,  all  the  wav 
your  heart  So  with  Lou^  Lane  or  roundthenorth-eastem  angle  of  Loud 
the  Lower  Lake  at  Killarney ;  we  are  Lane,  our  walk  must  have  been  little 
disposed  to  believe  that  of  our  enjoy-  short  of  ten  miles  ;  so  that  our  liquid 
meuttf  in  our  tour,  the  largest  share  love  grew  to  the  amplitude  of  an  in- 
waa  deriyed  ftom  the  mmtifiuiotis,  land  aea,  as  we  compaaaed  ito  baden 
thougli  less  imposing  succession  of  in-  in  our  promenade ! 
tcresting  objects  it  supplied.  Besides,  We  bade  a< lieu  to  Mucruss  before 
five  miles  at  a  stretch  of  lake  surface,  breakfast  on  the  third  morning  ia- 
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tfiiwliig  to  twiMfar  our  travelling  gear  irhieh  alone  lemains  of  tliat  _ 

to  one  of  the  hotels  nearer  our  {x)int  stmeture,  and  all  the  world  could  not 
of  departure,  where  we  should  break-  present  him  a  more  deliphtful  view 
fast  and  sleep.  Having  appointed  the  than  that  of  the  Lower  Lake,lving 
boat  and  crew  of  the  prenons  day,  to  open  to  his  unobstructed  gaze.  Here, 
ems  the  lake  for  ua,  to  tiie  eame  with  its  thirty  iahuda,  itues  a  gem  of 
rendezvous  as  yesterday,  onr  carpet  liquid  beauty,  in  everychangefulmnod 
bags  were  stowed  away  under  their  of  calm  and  storm,  of  sun  and  moon- 
care,  ^nd  with  three  stout  ahillelaglis  light.   Such  a  scene  is  a  revelation  to 
for  our  oqIt  conyeyance,  we  start  on  the  righ  t  ly  apprehensive  sonL  Hen^ 
foot  for  Killamey.   The  road  is  good,  if  anywhere,  the  heart  shooM  nm 
bordered  witli  trees  most  of  the  way,  over  With  siletit  worship." 
in  some  places  densely  and  regularly.  Sated  with  indescribable sceniclove- 
On  our  left,  immediately  after  start-  liness,  we  turned  to  the  tower  on  whose 
Ing,  lies  Castle  Lough,  a  considerable  lower  range  we  stood,  all  that  remain- 
reach  of  our  lake,  famous  for  its  fish,  ed  of  one  of  those  antiquarian  pusdel^ 
Further  on,  the  Lake  Hotel  is  passed,  the  Round  Towers  r)f  Ireland, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  cara-  "  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  use 
▼anserai  of  this  region.  The  gentry  these  taU  boildings  were  put  to,  Hnr- 
«ie  squatted  rather  thick^  akog  the  tagh  1  I  have  heard  bell  towers,  and 
Toad,  right  and  left,  in  fancy  cottages  liglit  towers,  and  fire  towers  suggcst- 
and  farms,  and  more  pretentious  man-  ea;  sepulchres,  libraries,  treai^uries, 
sions  and  demesnes.    Castle  Lough,  and  hermitages  ^  land  marks,  ecclesi- 
CSahimane  (the  seat  of  our  present  astical  boundanes^  Pagan,  Ihmidical, 
Irish  Secretan.),Danesfort, Flesk  Cot-  and  Danish  erections;  but  none  of 
tage  (Lord  Ileadley  s),  Woodlawn,  and  these  carried  conviction  with  it  to  mv 
others,  command  pointd  of  eminence,  mind  yet.  What  say  you^  Murta^h  f ' 
and  help  to  adorn  the  region  which  **  Och,  your  honour,  how  could  I 
fmnishessuchfavourablesiteB.  Monn-  venture  to  spekkylate  w^hcre  so  many 
tains  in  whole  clusters  are  visible  on  wise  and  laamed  men  differ  ?    If  I 
the  left,  Coomaglawn,  Glena,  aud  must  give  my  opinion,  anyhow,  I 
Toomies,  to  the  more  distant  lieeka.  should  say  they  were  fin  Macool's 
'The  moniiii^  sun  ^listens  on  their  tooth-picka" 
tops,  bathed  m  the  oews  of  night,  and  "  Pray,  how  do  you  make  that  out  f* 
draws  their  exhalation.**  up  in  silver  "Well,yousee,  sir,  it  is  aisy  enough, 
steams  into  the  skies.   The  birds  sing  For  Finn  Macool,  when  he  was  full- 
cheerily  ;  the  Flesk  prattles  alonjj  its  grown,  was  a  tear-and-ager  of  i  joint; 
channel  to  join  the  lake ;  the  air  is  they  say  he  could  put  the  moon  in  his 
^re^h  and  moi.«!t,  combining  the  soft  watch  pocket,  an' i  never  doubted  but 
aumidity  of  spring  with  the  warmth  he  could.  Well,  it  stands  to  rayson  so 
\4  incipient  summer.   And  to  crown  big  a  man  must  have  eaten  big  cattle. 
4e  whde,  the  trout  on  ourfareiakfiut-  And  bigmato  we  all  know  is  coarse 
Rafale  were  the  curdie.st,  the  ham  the  mate,  for  the  bigger  the  carkish  is  the 
raciest,  the  eggs  the  freshest,  the  cream  coorser  it  is;  and  so  it  must  have 
the  richest,  the  tout  ensemble  the  most  stuck  in  his  teeth,  and  made  the  use  ot 
appetuiug^  spread  we  ever  sat  down  a  tooth-pick  ne&dfuL    And  being  a 
^  m  lids  Dreakfest-esting  world.  big  man,  with  big  teeth,  his  tooth- 
After  rr f.(  shment  we  are  early  on  pick  must  have  been  big  also.  Ye 
our  expedition  to  join  our  boat^  aim-  see,  your  honour,  the  thing's  as  plain 
ing  at  the  exhaustion  of  all  toat  is  as  prachin^,  and  prachmg's  plain 
picturesque  by  the  war.  We  traVeise  enough,  seeing  every  eobbni^s  biat 
Lord  Kenmare's  west  demesne, thrown  can  do  that  as  aiqr  as  he'd  peel  a 
fretly  open  to  the  public;  cross  the  pittaytie." 

Dinah  nver,  admir<  tne  Hill  l^^llevue,  Murtagh  called  our  attention  to  the 

rightly  so  called,  Cloughnacuddy  and  Loughauu  or  pool  near  this,  which  has 

£iodcreen,  past  the  Victoria  Hotel,  the  strange  effect  of  either  stuffing 

which  commands  the  finest  scenery  of  the  ears  or  tying  the  tongue.  Although 

trie  L)w.  r  Like,  to  the  remains  of  the  one  could  ainiostHtep  across  it,  it  is  said 

(lid  Cithetlral  of  Ashadoe.   Let  the  that  persons  oq  tlie  opposite  sides  ot 

tourist  but  mount  tne  hill  on  which  it  cannot  hear  each  other  oonyernng. 

lljs  verr  did  ruin  stands,  and  then  The  water  of  that  pool  is  thus  of  a 

I          <xf  t|ie  Bound  Tower,  sniBiaeDtly  remarkahte  qualify.  Nor 
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are  its  anti-acoustic  properties  re- 
stricted to  any  quantity  ot  it :  for  we 
brought  a  bottle  of  it  home  and  brew- 
ed a  bowl  of— we'll  call  it  tea — with 
it^  to  ttot  its  powers  by  more  minnto 
observation ;  out  the  results  were  still 
the  same.  Not  a  syllable  could  be 
heard  evt^n  across  the  table.  There 
Iras  Tehenientgesticulatioii — ^the  open 
mouth,  the  sparkling  eye  of  eloquence 
—all  the  pantomine  of  conversation 
in  fact ;  but  onlv  pantomine  after  all. 
The  lips  movea  of  my  two  Mends, 
pouring  forth,  doubtless,  paragraphs 
and  period;?  of  [istounding  fluency  of 
rhetoric  and  most  convincing  argu- 
ment ;  but  not  a  qyllable  met  Uie  ear. 
'We  c  >iiiuicnd  a  repetition  of  our  ei- 
periniclit,  on  the  same  narrow  social 
scale,  to  all  future  visitors  of  the 
Loughaun  Pond  We  record  ouret- 
periment  pro  bono  publico^  inasmuch 
as  this  water  offers  a  ready  expedient 
for  those  luckless  benedicks,  who, 
knated  with  Xantippc  partners,  often 
icry:  --*' Would  I  were  deaf,  or  she 
were  dumb !"  If  it  were  bottl»  <i  for 
exijortation.  one  might  anticipate  a 
gcucnms  sale,  to  exceed  in  popularity 
the  springs  of  Sedlits  or  Setters,  (»f 
Vichy  or  S]ifi. 

Tt^'o  mi  lea  further  of  a  walk  intro- 
duce us  to  variatioDB  of  substantially 
the  same  scenery.  Mangerton  in  the 
south,  onming  out  more  clt-arlyas  we 
trend  further  west,  after  doubling  the 
north-east  point  of  the  lake,  at  Pros- 
pect Hall,  under  Aghaboe.  As  we 
approacli  the  Laune  River,  Duiiloe 
l/ilstle,  and  our  expectant  boat^  we 
leave  oii  our  left,  Greena,  the  seat  of 
the  O'Conncris,  a  collateral  branch 
of  the  fani-.u??  Dan's  family,  and  firnl 
oufiielvea  girt  With  the  Benitt'nrt 
AVoods  that  clothe  the  river.  The 
bri^gb  is  of  several  Arches,  and  the 
dfreain  re«^/M'i  {able,  iK-aring  the  sur- 
j>lus  water  of  the  lakes  in  Kill  tide  lo 
the  sea.  Rapid,  broad,  and  beautiful, 
tlie  river  itself  is  an  olrject  worthy  of 
a  vihit.  its  pictorial  adjimctsof  moun- 
tain and  outspread  lake,  enrnxichinq: 
woorl  and  baronial  liaLl,  rendering  it, 
at  this  hour  of  noon,  wiUi  a  fiill  on)ed 
snn  of  June  shining  sheer  upon  it»  an 

Kxuiiinc  uiul  aboatiding  river 

Jdakiiig  it!  waves  »  bkasing  m  thej  flow." 

Henceforth  for  the  lake  and  its  i.s- 
Innds.  Sutticient  wind  wa.s  ii]'  a 
li^ht  isteadv  breeze  of  summer— to  ad- 
mit thetmiurliBgQfawIiite  sail— caua* 


i  KiUanuy,  [Aq^ 

in|f  a  daiicing(  emotion  of  delight  to  our 

skiff  that  qmckened  afresh  the  pulses 
of  the  pleasure  seekers  on  board. 
Your  rowing  ib  a  dull  atfair— a  mat- 
ter of  ploddmg  industry  and  dry  cal* 
culation,  whereas  your  skimming  the 
waters  at  the  impulse  of  the  breeze  is 
the  flight  of  genius,  and  partakes  of 
its  excellence.  Touching  at  a  point 
or  two  in  the  north-western  angle,  we 
scudded  boldly  down  the  lake,  deny- 
ing ourselves  the  joy  of  touching  at 
e  x  'iuistte  Innisfallen,  till  alter  dinner^ 
when  we  should  explore  its  flades, 
and  infix  its  ])eantics  on  our  neartF, 
so  that  no  subsequent  objects  of  in- 
terest should  obliterate  the  impres- 
sion. We  would  go  from  Killamey 
after  tlie  fullest  sip  of  its  choicest 
sweets,  so  as  to  retam  in  ail  its  integ- 
rity the  most  joyous  leminiscaiee  of 
the  spot 

Hence,  we  m^Ac  Ross  Island  our 
destination,  and  as  we  skimmed  the 
blue  wavy  surface  of  the  lake,  the  le- 
gends ana  localities  of  the  traditional 

water  pprite  wfTc r>nr  recreation.  Tliey 
are  too  well  known  for  repetition. 
Moore  has  embodied  the  most  poeti- 
cal one  in  the  eighth  number  of  his 
"Irish  Melodies,'  relating  to  the  an- 
nual procession  of  the  kuight,  on  his 
white  steed  over  the  waters  of  the 
lake  at  daybi^sak  on  the  lat  of  Hay, 
It  begins  thus : — 

"  Of  all  the  fiair  mootlMtkal  round  the  ku^ 
In  light-link'ddanee  ^«ir  circlet  na, 
Swe«t  May,  iiweet  Maj,  tbln*  {bM 

fiT  mi- ! 

*'  For  stUi  when  thine  earliest  beams  arixA, 
That  ymitb.  wbo  beneath  Ute  bhM  kite  Uhu 

Sweet  May,  sweet  >f  ,iv ,  rt  turns  U)  ma 
**0f  all  the  smooth  lakes,  where  dajlight 
leaves 

Hia  lingering  smile  on  j!oI(^cn  ptp*. 

Fair  lake,  fair  luke,  lUou'rt  dear  to  m«  ; 
"  For  when  the  last  April  sun  erows  dim, 
Tbv  oaiadtiinMre  hu  Keed  for  him. 
imairolMrhs  dwells,  bright  HlMia 

Aud  (to  Ob :  the  words,  perhaps, 
owing  much  of  their  charm  to  the  old 
air,  with  which  they  are  wedded  "in 
linked  sweetness."  Some  persons  will 
recognise  the  tune  as  that  to  which  the 
Scottish  words  are  adapted  of  "My 
ain  Fireside"— but  we  know  it  best, 
and  admire  it  most,  notwithstanding 
the  fksdnatlon  of  Moon's  &ncy^  and 
the  polish  of  his  rhymes  as  an  L  ister 
Harn  tune,  with  the  simple  name  and 
worofl  of  "  The  bonnie  cuckoo."  Oar 
readeiB  shall  Judge  between  the  pet 
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poet  of  May-fair,  and  the  ntokie  bard 

of  the  Glens  of  Ultonia 

>1t  h^^nnie  cm  koo.  I  tell  thee  true 
That  through  the  woods  I'll  rove  with  you; 
I  '11  rove  vuh  yon,  wtU  the  a«xt  ipring. 
And  then  my  cuckoo  shall  sweetly  sing : 
Ouckoo  !  cuckoo!  until  the  next  spring, 
And  th«n  my  cuckoo  shall  sw««tly  wag. 
The  ash  and  the  hazel  shall  inoarning  nj, 
My  bonnie  cuckoo  don't  %o  away ; 
Don't  go  away,  but  tarry  licre, 
And  make  the  season  last  all  the  year. 
Cackoot  eodcoot  oh,  tarry  still  hara, 
Aad  anlM  tba  smmb  lait  all  thtfwr.** 

Tiie  region  we  were  now  in  was 

the  O'Donoghoe  countrj^ :  the  proper 
name  of  the  Knight  ot  the  White 
Horse,  being  pronounced,  not  0' Doe- 
no-go,  as  an  Bnglishman  ^alla  it,  but 
C^Dunrialfio.     Our  Scandinavian 
friends  will  find  in  the  sound  of  it^^ 
final  syllable,  and  its  orthotrrapliy  of 
Otf,  a  direct  adaptation  of  tJic  Baltic 
oe,  with  its  apphcation  to  a  thoosand 
northern  isles.  Our  waiters,  chamber- 
maids, boatmen,  guides,  all  boasted 
the  knightly  patronymic — all  Killar- 
iiejW0raO*Donogboes,tbe  Kemnaies, 
Headleys,  Herberts,  andO'Connclls — 
all  O'Dnnoghocs,  although  these  with 
some  others  had  disguised  the  connex- 
ion by  newfangled  names.    The  inns 
we  stopped  at  were  The  O'Donoghoe 
somethings,  and  bur  hosts,  of  course, 
portly  and  cinl  O'Donoghoes.  Our 

guide  belonged  to  the  same  compre- 
ensire  tribe,  his  niother  having  been 
an  O'Donoghoe  bom,  but  his  father's 
family  having  had  a  blacksmith  in  it 
some  generations  back,  the  son  of  the 
man  of  horse-shoes  was  called  Mac- 
gowaa,  t&e  sakitb'a  son.  Tbe  cbange 
maj have  taken  place  long  enough  ago 
for  the  smith  to  have  shod  the  white 
steed  of  tiie  legendary  knight,  bttt 
even  a  single  jgeneration  is  (^uite  long 
enoiigh,  nobumet  ipsis  teslantibuty 
U)  establish  a  muhri'iud  in  the  pla6e 
of  a  surname  :— Jimmy  the  nailer, 
a  neighbour  of  our  own,  (his  real  sur- 
name being  well  known  to  na)  bas 
dropped  by  universal  usa^e  and  bis 
own  oiHisent,  into  James  ISailer. 

**Why,  Mnrtash,"  intr'n>ellated  we, 
amid  the  usual  cicerone-drivel  about 
O^Donoghoe,  "it  seems  nothing  but 
CDouoghoe  is  to  be  heard  of  here." 

"  Sure,  your  honour,  we're  all 
O'Donoghoes  out  this-a-way  :  and  I'm 
not  oter  certain  bat  St.  Fbtrick  bim- 
self  was  an  O'Donoghoe.  For  if  I 
asked  your  honour  who  the  saint  wa^ 
*  sore  jrou'd  answer  me— i  dunna  who : 
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and  if  your  honour  asked  me  wbo 

he  wa.M,  I'd  have  to  sny,  T  flunna  irho 
any  more  than  your  honour.  So  "tis 
myself 's  inclined  to  take  up  with  the 
Motion  that  he  belonged  to  the  ould 
stock  after  all,  and  was  a  rale  bonest 
O'Donoghoe." 

Under  the  shadow  of  Boss  Castle, 
tising  out  of  tbe  waters.  Mnrtsffb 
triea  the  magic  of  his  bugle  with  de- 
lightful efFec^  the  echo  seeming  to  fol- 
low the  windings  of  the  lake  after  the 
first  direct  reply  from  the  lofty  tower 
in  front 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  din- 
ing on  the  most  southern  point  of 
Ross,  this  extensive  peninsula  or  is- 
land, for  tbe  moet  ))art  a  flat,  for  we 
followed  the  sun  m  his  flight,  com- 
manding clear  views  of  Mucmss,  Oaa- 
tlelough,  and  Glena,  all  that  previous 
exploration  had  made  familial'  as 
bousebold  fiudta.  and  as  dear.  To- 
wards five  in  tne  evening,  we  pre- 

Fared  for  the  excelling  charm  of 
nnisfallen  (Innisfal-len,  not  Innit- 
fall-en),  an  island  of  some  score  acres, 
bat  of  inctdculable  scores  of  lowland 
graces. 

*•  More  mighty  spots  may  rise,  more  glaring 
shine, 

But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maxe 
The  brilliant,  fait,  and  wft— tlia  cloriM  of 
ilddayi.^ 

"The  glories  of  old  days"  were  re- 
precAentea  bere  by  abbatial  ruins  of 

small  account,  save  a  Saxon  door- 
way, which  retains  some  of  its  pris- 
tine comeliness.  The  abbey  was  once 
of  great  toote,  a  borne  of  tbeleaming  of 
the  day,  a  siinctuary  of  its  piety.  A 
document,  called  the  "Annals  of In- 
nisfallen,"  written  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  exists  in  the  library  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin. 

On  this  sweet  spot  we  made  prepa- 
ration for  bivouarking  until  the  rise 
of  the  summer  moon  should  send  us 
borne  by  ber  pale  ligbt 

We  landed  at  the  small  pier,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  region  so  fair  and 
fairy-hke,  that  it  richly  justified  the 
reputation  it  had  gained,  so  long  ago 
as  tbe  fourteenth  century,  of  being  '^a 
paradise,  and  a  safe  sanctuary."  It 
IS  densely  wooded  around  its  shores, 
but  exhibits  many  a  clear  space  in  its 
centre,  o]>en  to  tne  gaze  of  beaven, 
and  seeming  worthy  of  its  gaze.  Tbe 
scanty  ecclesiastical  remains  on  the 
spot,  didm  an  antiquity  reaching  back 
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to  tlic  spventh  century,  but  the  ishiud 
was,  prolwbly,  inliabited  by  holy  men 
even  prior  to  so  early  a  date.  From 
the  eummit  of  that  cUlf  these  peace- 
ful monks  looked  across  the  lake,  up- 
on the  I'lini  thrit  eniVtlemed  to  their 
flouls  a  forsaken  world.  That  mile  of 
intervening  water,  as  completely  shut 
them  out  from  "  the  crowd,  the  hum, 
the  shof'k  of  men,"  as  if  an  interfluent 
ocean  had  poured  its  tides  between. 
The  recluse  resigned  himse^^  in  such 
aolitades  to  an  aatieiiiatioii  of  death 
and  sepulture,  from  the  hour  that  he 
stepped  on  thi.s  shore  wrapped  in  the 
penumbra  of  the  last  long  eclip.se. 
The  boat  that  ferried  him  over  was 
to  him,  Charon's,  admitting  no  return ; 
the  island,  his  P}iil;p ;  the  abbey 
cemetery,  his  pyramid :  ail  this  was  as 
certain  as  fate.  The  cloister  of  Innis- 
^en  was  one  of  tha  moat  ssdndad, 
as  well  as  saleotesti  spots  that  devo- 
tion ever  chose, — 

"  When  iinful  aouls  tlieir  fftrewelU  take 
Of  thU  vaiA  world,  •nd  li*lf-w»y  li« 
In  de%th*t  eold  ■hadow  en  th«j  dio.** 

Our  homeward  lingering  row  Q^on 
the  lake  by  moonlikrht  is  something 
too  sacred  for  description — it  belongs 
to  the  esoterio  experienoes  of  life— 
those  "  within-the-veil"oiaeleswhieh 
are  not  for  profane  eyo.'^  and  ears. 
The  midnight  chimes  found  us  on 
that  "phosphoric  sea"  silent  with 
adoration,  no  longer  sketchers  but 
worshippers.  In  that  bleached  in- 
tense moonlight  we  luul  scarce  senses 
for  the  visible  world— the  soul  felt 
irresistibly  called  away  into  conmra- 
nion  with  the  invi.^ible — a  mate  cele- 
brant of  a  silent  but  not  lcs.s  aocepta- 
hle  litany  before  the  throne.  No 
words  can  fit  Her  picture  the  com- 
plezion  of  our  thoughts  than  those  of 
Byron,  and  there  we  must  leave  them 
witlH)ut  more  open  apo('4ilyj>se  :  — 

*'  AU  heaven  aud  earth  are  still — though  not 
in  sleep. 

But  breathless  as  we  |ro  w  wli  m  f ec I  i  n  ^  m ost ; 
Apd  siient  as  we  stand  m  thoughts  too  deep  :— 
All  heaven  and  Mitli  am  ttiUt  from  tlw 
high  host 

Of  iten,  to  tbo  InlM  lake  and  w  o  u  n  tai  n  -  coast. 

All  is  roiireiitt  r  (i  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  B^t  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost. 

pf  that  whieh  is  of  all  Creator  aad  Defenea. 

"Then  stirs  the  feeling  Infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  when  we  are  least  alone; 

A  truth  which  through  our  being  then  doth  malt 
And  panfiet  from  aalL 


Reviewing  oiir  whole  experience  at 
Killaruey,  and  all  its  varieties  of 
mountain,  lake,  and  woodland  scenery, 
we  were  as  imich  stmclc  by  its  forertry 
as  by  aught  hendes ;  but  we  shoald 
add,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  we 
arc  as  fond  of  trees  as  ever  a  Uuda- 
drvad  that  haunted  the  woods  of  "nw- 
saly.  The  mantle  of  foliage  thik 
clothed  the  form  of  nature  before  us, 
was  broidered  witli  everj'  hue  of  the 
rainbow,  and  with  every  caprice  of 
pattern.  Greea,  of  oonrae^  wai  tk 
})revailing  colour;  but,  green,  from 
the  duskiest  black  to  the  most  faded 
white— no  "  bull"  this  ;  for  the  dark 
green  an4  the  pale,  by  qontetist,  19- 
peared,  in  Teiy  deed,  like  the  cbeek 
of  day  reposing  on  the  Ian  of  night 
Ivy  and  other  creeperg,  lichen  aii'l 
mosaea,  covered  bole  and  rock,  stuae 
djke  and  ruined  arch,  and  twmed 
in  and  out  tlirough  Bommerhadges in 

the  most  i)icturesque  zi^zacrgerr.  j'lay- 
ing  a  game  of  vegetable  lnde-anti-»eek 
with  the  more  pronoi^iced  art^orealf, 
and  the  ooiu^  of  an  antiquated  u- 
chitecture.  So  picturesque  and  ylt*a5- 
ing  was  their  effect,  covering  iii'  th*' 
rents  of  time  and  the  iiake4neM 
nature,  that  thejr looked  mBflwaWr 
metic  laid  on  the  face  of  the  fringed 
scene,  to  hide  the  dilapidarioM  of 
beauty.  Tall  forest  trees  plunged 
their  leafy  tops  in  copioue  baths  of 
■unshine ;  on  tha  lower  beqgha, 
wood-i)igeon  cooed  to  his  mate,  hii 
never- varied,  never-ceasing,  "How- 
do-you-do-00-00 1"  and  in  uie  shniU 
that  nestled  beneath,  the  linnet 
lirought  forth  her  young,  and  the 
leveret  cowered  during  the  hot  noon, 
after  swallowinc  his  hasty  breakfart 
on  the  lawn  at  daylight,  hie  primitiYt 
preen  tea,  of  fresli  vegetable!  iteepid 
in  niomintr  (lew.  what,  with  ma^- 
nificeut  pillared  avenues  of  full-grown 
forest  trees,  ushering  us  along  our 
way  like  polite  nuuteia  of  the  ooe- 
monies,  bowins  their  welcome  as 
passed,  and  gTorions  parasites,  that 
here  aud  elsewhere  Hiuig  their  tracerr 
from  bough  to  bough,  softening  rough 
outlines,  and  paying,  in  added  pMa 
to  their  supporters  an  ample  return 
for  their  friendly  arm  ;  what  with 
single  boles,  standing  in  their  BXmdj 
independence  here  and  there,  flent- 
ing  the  winds  with  their  swaying 
branches,  and  ever  singing  the  song 
of  the  Miller  of  Dee,  "1  care  for  no- 
body, no,  not  I and  wka^  with 
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clump  and  duster  lierding  closely  to-  their  place,  weaving  a  brown  and  aro- 

gether,  like  frightened  deer  ;  those  matic  cari)et  under  our  feet.    It  was 

tfame  deer,  at  the  same  time,  peering  lonely  enougli  to  be  out  of  the  world; 

'with  tfairir  bright  brown  eyes,  ont  of  fragrant  enough  to  be  a  minster  with 

the  depths  of  their  enclosure — this  its  pervading  incense,  filled  with  the 

root  proved  itself  a  paradise  of  woody  homage  of  happy  insect  life,  and  pIO- 

oeli^hts  ;  a  Sylva,  as  fair  as  any  vocative  of  worship  in  man  : 

Evelyn  ever  painted,  or  planted,  or  ^<  a  popuioaa  Miitude  of  be«^  and  bmU, 

mUOjred.  And  lairy-fomutd  Md  BiMyr*«olo«ind 

Our  path  lay  mostly  along  (can  there  things." 

be  a  fairer  in  sunny  June  ?)  under  a  The  can>et  beneath  our  tread  was 

seemingly  impervious  mass  of  foliage,  diapered  here  and  there  with  sun- 

the  bmijihs  bestowing  a  perpetual  stwc  wid  shadow  from  the  embow- 

bsBedict^on  with  theur  outstretched  ering  arcade  abore,  and  glimnsea  of 

arms  over  our  heads,  the  winter  falling  water  gaTS  a  goldfn  gieiupfl  «0 

fronds  and  spring  hiiskage.  displaced  t^e  p^orama. 
by  the  fresh  leala^e  that  Aad  taken 
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faooY  CROSS. 

On  the  borders  of  Lei  trim  stood  the  these  peasants  could  be  seen  each 
lonely  hamlet  of  Dring  -a  group  of  Sabbath  moniing  descending  heights, 
fifteen  houses  lying  in  a  valley  over-  or  flocking  up  from  solitary  v^evs, 
bung  by  steep  rocks.  Picturesque  in  great  streams;  the  women  cUui 
Urom  its  extreme  wildness,  the  sur-  neatly  in  garments  chiefly  of  their 
rounding  country  was  bare  and  un-  own  manufacture,  with  snow-white 
cultivated  Here  and  there  goats  caps,  blue  or  red  cloth  cloaks,  and 
might  be  seen  browsing  on  the  rugged  clean  bare  feet ;  while  the  men  re- 
heights,  or  mayhap  a  few  stmited  joiced  in  shirts  of  dazzling  hne,  whose 
^ovfB^  with  rough  coats,  seeking  food  collars  touched  their  ears,  comfortable 
among  the  heather,  herded  by  a  sun-  coats,  and  strong  shoes— for  though 
burnt  child  scarcely  past  the  age  of  the  women  might  dispense  with  these 
infancy.  No  ornamental  seat  was  latter  artides,  without  any  diminution 
within  miles  of  that  deaerted  spot,  of  dignity,  no  man,  but  of  the  most 
From  no  point,  however  elevated,  abject  description,  everappearedwith- 
conld  the  eye  detect  a  single  belt  of  out  them.  People  might  be  dirty  and 
plantation.  The  priest's  house  lay  untidy  on  week  days,  but  none,  save 
ftpart  from  the  hamlet,  a  long,  low,  the  very  degraded,  were  unclean  on 
tliatdied  building,  standing  in  a  gar-  theSabbath — even  silly  Pat  M'Gaskin, 
den,  where  cabbage  and  jwtatoe.s  grew  in  all  his  rags,  had  a  white  shirt  then^ 
from  year  to  vear;  and  still  further  for  the  "  houour  o'  Grod." 
away,  on  an  eleTatod  point,  was  the  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
fudechapel  of  the  distnct,  remarkable  hamlet,  far  down  in  a  sequestered 
for  its  elated  roof,  its  large  wooden  nook,  with  jagged  rocks  around  it, 
cross  in  front,  anil  its  isolated  aspect,  one  of  which  formed  part  of  its  back 
Where  the  people  came  froui  that  wall,  stood  a  little  cabin,  lonelier  still 
gatheivd  to  that  dreaiy  little  place  of  than  anv  abode  we  have  mentioned, 
worship*  might  have  puzzled  any  one  A  neat  awelling  it  was,  with  a  well 
to  tell;  out  certain  it  is,  that  Sunday  sanded  floor,  and  well  scoured  fumi- 
after  Sunday  it  was  fllled  to  suflbca-  ture — snowy  white  the  dresser  oppo- 
tion,  while  crowds  of  people  knelt  site  the  door;  well  dusted  the  rows 
outside,  telling  their  beads  in  agonised  of  little  pictures  hanging  on  the  wdls; 
devotion,  or  gaziug  with  reverence  at  bright  the  tins  ranged  on  the  shelves, 
its  sacred  walls.  Like  spirits  con-  There  was  an  inner  room  off  the  jnin- 
jured  up  by  the  magician  s  wand,  cipal  one — an  apartment  so  low,  that 
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you  could  hardly  stand  up  in  it  with-  ItitrodUoe  the  reader  to  the  interior 

out  getting  a  knock  on  tlie  hoad  from  of  Peggy's  cabin, 

thereof;  but  still  it  fornicd  a  com-  Heavy  rain  had  spin  drparily 

fortable  sleeping  chamber—wlii'tlier  all  the  day,  and  now,  wht  u  tvening 

a  very  wholesome  one  we  cannot  pre-  set  iu,  it  .-sulaHhed  its  drearily— so^in« 

sume  to  say ;  but  the  occttpant  of  it  into  the  t natch  of  many  an  ill-roofea 

wasrarelvill — that  was  certain.  This  hovel — his^^ing.  as  it  dropped  upon 

house  belonged  to  a  woman  called  smouldering   tires — ^^sfrraming  with 

Peggy  Cross— one  who  had  never  sooty  colour  down  rugged  wads.  A 

marned,  though  iu  her  yoilth  suitors  oright  fire  blazed  in  t'eggy's  kitchen, 

had  not  failed  to  seek  her  hand.  She  dry  turf  and  well  seasoned  lumps  or 

was  now  between  forty  and  fifty—  bogwood  diff\b?ing  light  and  warmth 

very  tall  and  thin;  rather  plain  tiiau  througli  the  apartment.    Three  peo- 

haudsome;  with  a  sallow  complexion,  pie,  besides  the  owner,  occupied  the 

small  black  eyes,  hair  still  untouched  room :  one  was  an  aged  woman,  dress* 

by  silver  streaks,  and  a  remarkably  ed  in  garments  whose  quality  and 

acute  e\|»rpssi'  n  of  fat^e.    She  had  quantity  proclaimed  her  to  belong  to 

always  been  a  dutiful  daughter,  and  the  class  of  wandering  beggars,  now, 

up  to  the  ueriod  of  her  parentis' death,  happily,  more  rare  ju  Ireland  than 

had  supplied  their  wants  with  the  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Her  head 

proceeds  of  her  industry.    Now  she  w;i.s  enveloped  in  a  grey  caul,  OTer 

was  alone,  but  independent,  as  a  which  was  tied  a  red  cotton  handker- 

lengthened  period  of  service  in  farm-  chief,  while  round  her  figure  was 

houses  had  given  her  the  means  of  wrapped  a  yellow  quilt,  concealing  a 

proyiding  comfortably  for  her  ad-  vast  amount  of  clothing  beneath  it 

vancing  years.    Pej'g>'  had  had  ia,  sis-  Very  bulky,  indeed,  did  the  good  wo- 

tcr,  younger  than  nerself,  who  was  mau  look;  for  along,  with  her  other 

handisome,  and  who.  like  herself,  had  garments,  she  carried  round  lier  |)er- 

often  been  a  hired  servant  in  the  son  whatever  bed-clothes  she  required 

houses  of  strangers.   That  sister  was  fur  her  night's  rest,  blankets  and  all. 

now  dead —a  .shadow  ha<l  fallen  upon  Singularly  plain  in  feature,  this  old 

her  good  name — and  no  one  ever  al-  womun  presented  an  unprepo.ssessiug 

luded  to  her  in  the  presence  of  Peggy,  appearance  :  her  nose  was  flat  and 

Notwithstanding  that  she  ^ras  ^cono-  broad,  her  brow  heavy,  her  small 

mical  to  the  last  degree  as  regarded  eyes  sunken,  her  cheeks  large  and 

expenditure  on  her  own  dress  and  prominent,  and  her  fret  and  rmk!f-< 

food,  Peggy  Cross  had  an  o\)cn  hand  of  elephantine  dimen.'^ion.s.    jSo  won- 

for  the  poor;  no  beggar  was  ever  dcr  that  liiunnyDuiiu  was  the  terror 

turned  firom  her  door  without  a  kind  of  children  for  miles  around,  when 

word  and  assistance.  Remarkable  for  she  stalked  silentlv  into  the  kitchens 

possessing  a  silent  tonsiie,  which  en-  of  the  peasant  and  the  farmer,  to  se- 

couiaged  many  to  connde  their  cares  ciure  the  relief  she  never  had  to  ask 

to  her,  this  woman  was  the  posses6or  for  in  words,  and  for  which  she  never 

of  almost  as  many  secrets  as  the  either  deigned,  or  was  ekpected,  to 

priest  himself ;  of  course  there  were  say,  "thaiiK  ye." 

some  that  disliked,  and  some  that  The  other  two  truests  of  Peggy 

feared  her;  one  or  two  couaidered  Cr(^  were  a  miserably  thin  little  wo- 

that  she  had  deafings  with  «  certain  man.  who  lived,  in  the  hamlet,  «nd 

person  that  must  be  nameless ;  a  few  lier  brother,  i  lemarkahly  good-lodk- 

were  of  opinion,  tliat  *' tlie  sorra  bit  ing  young  man,  named  Bat  M*Gk)venL 

o'  religion  the  same  woman  liad;"  Tlie  sister,  Jane  Mullins,  was  the 

and  those  who  were  aware  of  some  wife  of  a  blacksmith,  in  poor  circum- 

passa^in  her  history^  now  forgotten  stances  and  delicate  health,  with  a 

by  the  generality  of  foUcs  at  Dring.  ifamUy  of  boys  and  girls,  not  much 

looked  iipon  her  as  hard-he:irted  ana  short  of  a  dozen,  though  many  had 

cruel.    Once  Peggy  had  been  a  .'^er-  died. 

vaut  in  a  priest's  house  iu  a  distuut  "  It^s  a  pity  o'  them  that  hasn't  a 

county,  and  whether  she  witnessed  roof  over  their  heads  to-night,"  ob- 

any  scenes  there  that  made  her  a  served  Peggy,  as  she  made  the  fire 

sceptic,  wa-^    >t  known;  but  certain  still  brighter.    "How  far  did  you 

it  is,  that  a  short  time  afterwards,  she  thravel  tnc  day,  Granny  1  '* 

gave  up  attending  mass.  We  will  "AnanT  said  Granny,  raising  her 
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eyes  from  the  wallet,  wbote  OOHteilte 
was  examining. 
Pe^igy  repeats  the  question  in  a 
tflQl  loader  iona 

**  Only  as  far  as  Para  Bawn's ;  it 
was  there  I  stopped  !;ist  night,"  re- 
plied Granny,  in  a  hij^h  kcv. 

"It  isn't  often  Para  liawu  lets 
fbaTeUere  rest  a  nisht  nndher  his 
not;  Bat,"  whispered  Peggy  to  the 
pang  man.  How  in  the  worl'. 
Gniniiy,  did  ye  get  a  ni;:lit's  lodjjin 
at  Para'a  V  she  shouted,  bending  her 
head  eloee  to  the  old  woman's  ear. 

"Because  he  wasn't  to  the  fore 
him*f*lf— the  ould  tyrant !"  replied 
Gmnuv  ;  "  an'  I  made  Weeny  let  me 
•top  whether  or  no ;  she  dam't  turn 
me  out  in  the  cowld,  though  maybe 
■he'd  have  likrd  to  do  it." 

"Whore  was  Pani  liimself  ]"  asked 
Bat  M'Govern,  witii  some  interest 

*'Away  at  Oarrigallen,  eelliB'  the 
1mm  atirke,*'  answered  Granny, 
promptly. 

'•That's  the  lant  o'  tho  cattle,  I 
l>  Uev€L"  observed  i'tg^^  Lio^.a. '  Now, 
Hi  fall  oertain,  that  raia  has  taken 
some  new  notion  in  his  head  about 
aellin'  ntf  his  cow«.  T  warnmt  he'll 
be  istockin'  the  farm  with  a  fine  kind 
ifore  airs  over.  It  isn't  want  that's 
makin'  him  part  them  anyhow." 

*'  Nobody  knows  who  s  in  want 
these  times, '  said  Jane  MuUins ;  "the 
vet  harvest  'ill  make  many  a  man 
poor  that  was  rich  a  year  ago.*' 

''They  Afty  there's  a  power  o'  stills 
workin'  through  the  counthry,"  con- 
tinu.:d  Poiriry ;  "  it's  poteen  they're 
Hukin'  o'  the  com." 

"An*  who'd  blame  them,  Peggy 
Cnwf  demanded  Mrs.  Mullins,  ener- 
ppHf^1!y ;  "  only  for  poteen  there  'id 
be  111'  -re  ])eople  starvin'  than  anybody 
can  UiU— that's  what  I  know.  An' 
maybe  the  priest  wouldn't  get  his 
due*,  nor  the  landlord  his  ren^  if  the 
quit  goin'.  Peojile  can't  live 
Without  money,  nor  aie  aither,  for 
that  matther.  Isn't  it  only  the  other 
day  that  Father  Gilligan  refased  to 
tar  fi  pnyer  nvr>r  Jiu  k  Connor's  gos- 
tc-'n- -bird  rr  t  liim^'till  ko  many 
ftkiilin^  wad  laid  ou  the  culEu  iurmut 
his  ey^  f  * 

"  Ay,  I  heerd  tell  o'  that,"  said 
^eggj;  looking  thooghtfiilJy  into  the 
fire. 

**  All  did  you  hoar  how  the  corpse 
nught  have  gone  into  the  grave  with- 
out the  Uflsnn'  o'  God  on  it,  only 
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Para  Bawn's  daughter  kem  forrid  an' 
laid  silver  on  the  coffin  lid  ?" 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence 
Bat  lifiJoTeni  moved  his  position — 
sitting  for  a  moment  upright,  and 
then  falling  back  in  a  rather  dejected 
manner. 

"  Weeny's  tendlier-hearted,  no  doubt 
o'  that)"  remarked  Pe^,  hastilv 
brushing  away  a  tear :  *^it  I  wish 

she  was  l^  -'^  wild  an  skittish ;  she 
vexes  me  often  tlie  way  she  goes  on, 
rambllu'  about  at  all  hours.  I  don't 
Vlieve  there's  a  spot  about  the  place 
she  doesn't  know  for  manv's  the  mile 
round ;  she  <  >n!d  (^o  over  the  counthry 
with  her  eyed  cihut." 

"Did  ever  any  one  see  a  child  lees 
like  the  fkther  r'  said  Jane  Mullins, 
after  a  pmise  ;  "  ht.''.s  so  plain  an' 
coorse  lookin',  an'  she  a'most  like  a 
fairy,  though  I  shouldn't  say  it" 

*^8he'e  too  handsome  for  a  poor 
rirl  like  her,"  said  Peggy^  sighing- 

niayl^e  it  'id  be  betther  if  she  haa 
some  of  her  father's  steadv  wava ;  for 
though  he's  hard  and  gripiu'  some- 
times, he's  an  honest  man;  nobody 
can  sav  he'd  wrong  a  body  ot  a 
penny. ' 

"Para  Bawn  wouldn't  give  what 
'id  dhron  off  his  finger  to  a  starvin' 
crature,'  said  old  Granny,  whose  ears, 
like  those  of  many  deaf  people,  some- 
times cnnsrht  low  spoken  words  not  in- 
tended for  their  hearing ;  "  an'  maybe 
he'll  be  in  want  and  b^Egaiy  himself 
yit—who  knows  t" 

"Come,  Granny,  ^dcc  ynnr  ban- 
nock, if  ye  have  one  to  bake,  afore 
the  fire  gets  slack,"  interrupted  Peggy, 
who  did  not  like  the  gloomy^  forebod- 
ings occasionally  indulged  in  by  the 
"thravellin*  woman." 

"Never  heed  the  bannock,"  said 
Granny,  gruffly,  as  she  drew  out  her 
pipe ;  "we're  spakin'  ov  Para  Bawn 
above,  the  grea^'^t  rufhn  in  Irelan'." 

Jane  Mullins  winked  at  Peggy,  and 
both  nodded  their  heads  in  silence. 
^  "At,  an*  Miss  Weeny,  too,"  con- 
tinned  Granny ,  fumbling  at  her  pipe ; 
"maybe  I  could  give  her  a  heart -scald, 
with  all  her  finery  an'  her  beauty ; 
some  o*  these  days  she'll  know  her 
own  place,  I  warrant  !'* 

For  a  long  while  the  old  woman 
continued  to  mutter  forth  disjointed 
sentences,  all  indicative  of  hostility 
to  Para  Bawn ;  till,  having  satisfied 
herself,  she  rose,  and  proMcding  to 
the  dresser,  tnepared  to  make  a  cake 
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with  some  oatenmeal  which  she  drew  "  Spake  low,  wouiau  dear,"  said 

from  her  wallet  Silently  and  slowly  Jane,  pointing  to  the  spot  where  old 

(die  went  about  the  task,  asking  no  Granny  lay ;    the  fewer  people  that 

questions,  and  making  use  of  what-  knows  o'  the  business  the  botther.'* 

ever  culinary  articles  she  fancied,  *'To  be  shure,  I  know  that;  but 

without  seeking  permission  from  the  tell  me  is  it  thrue  about  Para  Bawn  1" 

owner.   Soon  toe  orooess  was  com-  Yis — ^he  has  sot  a  atill  ondoubt- 

pleted— baking  and  nil  ;  mid  then  ediy — it  was  he  DCgail  it  ftOOk  the 

Granny  lay  down  to  rest  in  a  remote  first." 

comer,  for  she  was  to  pass  that  night  "  More  fooi  iie !"  exclaimed  FtgjQ', 

under  Peggy's  roof.  Coiled  up.  and  "  I  thought  he  had  more  Binae.*' 

looking  more  like  a  huge  bundle  of  "  Whisht,  there  8he*fl  moTm*  !** 

clothes  stowed  out  of  the  way  than  whispered  Jane,  as  Granny  gave  a 

any  thing  else,  she  was  soon  apparent-  long-drawn  breath,  and  turned  in 

ly  la^t  acileeb,  while  the  rest  of  the  her  sleep. 

ceeupanta  or  the  room  convened  in  "  Well,  ye  hayen't  a  graio  o'  wif^** 

subdued  tonesL  said  Peggy ;  "  shun  the  womaii'a  tm 

"And  now,  Jnnp/'  said  Peggy,  deaf  as  a  poet." 

witli  an  anxious  expression  of  la^e,  "Troth  she  can  hear  when  aho 

**LS  it  thrue  that  Pether  Miillins  has  Hkes,"  persisted  Mrs,  MuUins, 

takin'  to  the  poteen  busines.s  f  *'\Vell,  I  woiddn't  be  engaged  m 

"Ay,  Peggy,  it  is,"  replied  Jane,  a  any  thraffic  that  'id  keep  me  in  a 
little  ashamed:  "butw4iat  eould  we  friglit  like  that>,  for  all  the  goold  in 
do  1  The  childre  was  fairly  star  vm,  the  kingdom. 'declared  Pe^^.  "You'U 
an'  the  bit  or  com  we  had  wasn't  fit  see  there  111  be  ould  wovk  with  tlie 
for  any  tiling  in  the  wav  of  aitln'.  an'  ^'auger  afore  long ;  and  finin'  and  go- 
so  he  thought  he'd  make  sometiiini;  m'  to  gaol ;  ^gh  1  it  ian't  worth  the 
OT  it  yon  way  "  trouble  !" 

•*An'  have  you  any  call  to  it,  Bat  I**  "  Don't  be  too  hard  on  us,  Peggy^'* 

demanded  Peggy,  turning  to  M*Go-  said  Jane;  with  a  heart-broken^  nir. 

Tern.  *'If  you  had  seen  as  many  childra 

"Oh,  don't  talk  aTK)ut  it  to  him,  as  I  nave,  pinin'  an'  <lyiu'  afore  yonr 

Peggy  !"    exclaimed  Jane.     "  He'd  eyes  for  tlie  fair  hunger,  vou  wouldnl 

uevtir  look  at  a  still,  only  that  Pether  wuutlher  if  a  b<^dy  'id  sthrive  to  keep 

isn't  able  sometimes  to  go  down  the  Ufe  in  thera  that's  livin*." 

where  they  have  the  fires,  an'  rather  "  Hard  :"'  thought  Peg^y,  looking 

than  let  me  go,  Bat  takes  a  rundown  drearily  into  the  fire  ;     it  isn't  for 

to  it ;  but  he  says,  he  wouldn't  touch  the  likes  o'  me  to  be  hard  on  an^- 

a  iSsrthin'  o'  the  price  got  for  the  po-  body !" 

teen  for  all  ever  he  seen."  For  a  long  time  ahe  sat  niiB^  be- 

"He's  riglit,"  said  Pegry.    "If  fore  her  with  the  eyea  Of  »  penofi 

there's  a  thing  I  hate,  it's  a  still.    An'  studying  the  past* 
is  it  thrue  that  Para  Bawn's  workin' 
at  poteen  aa  wdl  as  another  f 


II. 

wscirr. 


Has.  MuLLiNs  and  her  brother  had  times,"  was  the  reply— half  sad — half 

departed  from  the  house,  and  Peggy  playful^  as  a  young  and  fra^Ie  girl 

was  still  sitting  by  the  fire,  when  a  glided  m.   She  was  rather  below  the 

gentle  knock  eame  to  the  door.  middle  height,  yet  taller  than  at  a 

**Who*athere1"  asked  the  woman,  first  glance  might  have  l)een  sup- 
starting  up.  posed,  as  the  sniallnei>8  of  her  handa 

"  It's  me,  Peggy,"  answered  a  low  and  feet,  and  the  delif  ary  of  her 

voice.  form  and  features,  imparted  an  ai- 

^^Uosha^  Weeny,  is  it  yoiL  at  this  most  child-like  eharact^  to  h^  np- 

toe  o'  night  f*  demanded  Peggy,  pesiance;  so  tiny  had  this  young 

hastening  to  l]|^t  a  candle  and  open  creature  1»<'eTi  in  <\\r)y  (^Itihlhooil,  that 

the  (h»or.  she  was     i n  the  j>et  name  of  Weeny. 

"Ay,  I  m  a  bother  to  ye  at  all  which  still  adhered  to  her.  Dreasea 
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IB  the  simple  gannents  of  her  dass,  her  han       ''Waa  it  thrue,  Pepy 

her  attire  was  scnipulonsly  neat—  dear,  thnt  the  fear OTznyfftther killed 

perhaps  a  little  coquettish.  Her  hair,  my  njotiier 

of  a  light  brown  hue.  was  still  per-  "Them  questions  isn't  right,"  said 

mitted  to  hang  round  her  head  ub-  Peggy»  snuffing  the  candle. 

confined  by  comb  or  piu,  but  it  was  "I  m only  askin' ye,  because Gianny 

drawn  smoothly  behind  her  ears,  so  said  she  lived  and  died  in  mortal  ter- 

that  no  strav  lock  dangled  over  cheek  ror  ov  him." 

orlirow.  Tbt)^riiiff  liMk  tlw  hood  of  Never  mind  her ;  ver  father  was  a 

tier  wet  doak,  reggy  gased  with  good  husband  :  an'  don*t  yott  know 

scrutiny  at  her  visitor's  face,  while  he's  a  good  father  1" 

the  latter  entered  into  Boine  exphma-  Weeny lioldherpeace.  Sheknewher 

tioud  respecting  the  cau^e  of  her  ap-  father  raieiy  spoke  a  kind  word  to  her. 

ptritioB  at  that  iate  hour.  ^^I'm  of  very  little  uae,  Pegg>V* 

"Father**  away  still,"  she  said,  she  said;  after  a  pause;  look  at  my 

"an'  the  house  above's  so  lonesome,  hands,  shnre  they're  not  fit  to  do  any 

I  thought  TM  come  down  ami  sleep  tlnTinI    If  I  was  bigger  an'  stroncer, 

with  you,  Ir'e^jgy.  Granny  Duun  waa  mavbe  fatiier 'id  like  me  betther. 

at  oar  house  last  night,  an'  I  never  Why  don't  to  atoo  at  home  an' 

slept  a  wink,  I  was  ao  much  afraid  OT  Work  Hkc  another  coueen  1 "  asked 

her.  She's  a  terrible  woina!i !"  Pegfjy,  looking  compassionately  at 

"Take  care  how  ye  spake,"  said  the  fair  younp:  j^rl. 

P^gy,  waruiugly  ;  "for  the  same  "Worlc  id  kill  me,"  she  replied, 

voman's  beyaut  there  in  the  comer."  mournfully. 

The  girl  checked  a  frightened  ex-  "  Come,  come,  no  nonsense !"  cried 

damation,  and  then  laughed.  Peggy,  who  saw  lu  r  little  friend  was 

"  WellUiere'sno  usetiukin'^  but  I'm  fallmg  into  low  spirita;  "what  'ill  ye 

m  dread  of  Granny,"  she  said ;  "she  do  when  you've  a  house  o'  yer  ownl 

hates  my  father  so  much ;  an'  she  says  If  you'd  have  come  soom  i  I  wn  here 

she  could  tell  me  what 'id  make  my  you'd  have  seen  Bat  M'Guvern  nii' 

hair  stand  up  on  my  head."  Jane  Mullins;  tlipy  were  sittin'  with 

"If  she'd  tell  ye  something  that  'id  me  lor  two  hours  uu'  more." 

nake  ve  turn  it  up  the  way  it  ought  A  quick  flush  passed  over  Weeny's 

to  be,  said  Peggy,  drily,  "  it  'id  be  fiioe;  but  there  was  no  gaiety  in  her 

well  done.    You're  growin'  too  big,  eye :  she  did  not  even  smile. 

Weeny,  to  have  it  hangin'  about  ye;  "Whoever  'ill  marry  Eat  '11  be  a 

an  ye  ought  to  larn  to  stay  quiet  at  happy  woman,  said  Pegcy ;  "  he's  a 

home,  uuSead  of  runnin'  through  the  cood  brother,  an*  he'll  w  a  good 

eounthry."  husband.'* 


"^h,  musha,  Pegg}',I  wish  I  never      Weeny  said  nothing, 
wai  born  •"  said  Weeny,  flinging  her-      "  Come,  now,"  added  ^ 
self  on  a  seat.  an'  Bat  have  quarrelled,  tell  me  all 


Re  1  fie !"  cried  Pegg^-.  about  it,  an'  I'll  he  the  one  to  make  it 

"  Ay,  indeed,  Peggy :  it's  frightful  up  between  ye:  for  I  noticed  him 

lonesome  up  in  the  o3d  house  beyant.  lookin'  downcast  like  this  very  night." 

an  I've  quare  thoughts  in  my  heaa  "  We  didn't  quarrel,"  said  Weeny, 

about  sperits,  an'  ghosts,  an'  the  like,  looking  very  ijale. 

Last  night,  when  Granny  an'  I  were  "Anyhow  there's  something  overye, 

Bttin'  our  lone  at  the  kitchen  fire,  Weeny.    What  is  it  T' 

there  kem  a  sound  like  moaniu'  down  "  Many's  the  thing,"  replied  thegiri» 

from  the  room  where  mother  died,  au'  sadly. 

Oiaanw  said  it  was  no  wondher  we'd  "Where  did  ye  get  the  money  ye 

hear  the  like— for  there  were  two  gave  Eother  GUligan,  for  sayin'  a 

(^ath^i  in  that  room  ;  but  I  couldn't  prayer  over  little  John  Connor's  rt- 

get  her  to  tell  mc  who  the  other  per-  mains?"  asked  Peggy,  suddenly. 

*un  that  died  was :  she  said,  maybe  I'd  "  It  was  the  money  fur  the  week's 

ioMm  soon  enafUffh  to  my  eos V '  hoosekeepin',"  replied  Weeny.  "It 

"Hever  heed  Gnomy  an' her  talk !"  was  ov  a  Monday,  an'  I  had  it  all  in 

exolaimedPsggyj'^Bhe^foreVBrgnun-  my  pocket  at  the  funeral ;  so  when  I 

bhn'  an'  ravinv'  seen  the  grief  o'  the  motherj  and  the 

''Oh,  she   puta  terror  in  my  shame  o' the  poor  father,  I  just  slip- 

IflUtr  cried  poor  Weeny,  elMping  peditoatanUdditonthecoffin-lid." 
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*'  An'  now,  what  about  the  hou«e- 
keepin'  ?"  baiii  Pc§g}'. 

"As good  luek  'id  have  it,  father's 
away  ever  since,  an*  I  don't  care  a 
pin  what  I  ate  myself.  See  here's 
what  I  have  for  the  morrow;"  she  add- 
ed smiling,  as  she  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  small  oaten  cake. 

"An'  won't  ycT  father  want  an  ac- 
count ov  tilc  money  when  he  comes 
back  ]  iisked  Peggy. 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  sadly ;  "hut  I 
can't  help  that" 

"  How  miif^h  was  it?" 

'Wc't'ny  specifie<l  tlie  sum,  and  then 
Peggy,  alter  couhiderable  rummaging 
among  various  articles  on  the  dresser, 
such  ashandless  mugs  and  a  spoutless 
teapot,  su'"('ftf!(>:1  in  uatheringto^ether 
aa  many  shilungs  a«i  her  young  niend 
had  parted  with. 

Here,  child,"  she  said,  affecting  an 
air  of  pleasantry,  "you  can  take  these, 
an'  when  you  an  BatV  rnarrietl,  you'll 
pay  me.  There  now,  don't  be  thaukiu' 
me ;  I  set  no  value  on  monejr,  though 
them  that  thinks  themselves  better 
may." 

"  It's  not  the  first  time  you've  done 
me  a  kindness,  Peggy  Cross,"  said 
Weeny,  «an*I'm  tfeard  ril  be  in 
your  debt  for  ever." 

It  rather  puzzled  Peggy  to  see  tliat 
Weeny's  spiritii  scarcely  rose  at  all, 
even  after  she  got  the  money.  It  was 
plain  that  something  more  than  com- 
mon was  upon  her  mind. 

"  People  oufrhtn't  ever  to  fret  for 
nothm',  '  she  said  at  length,  "it's  a 
great  sin,  Weeny.  I  onst  knew  a  young 
woman  about  your  age,  that  used 
to  have  tlie  lowness  o'  sperit-^  ahead 
when  she  was  safe  and  comfortable  at 
home ;  but  it  wasn't  till  she  went  out 
to  sarvioe  among  black  strangers  that 
she  knew  right  what  it  was  to  have 
sorrow  at  her  heart." 

"Who  was  sIihT'  asked  Weeny, 
periiiipa  ifgai  diag  the  individual  as  of 
mythological  origin. 

"  Oh,  she  was  a  rale  woman,"  said 
Peggy»  gravely  ;  "I  eould  tell  ye  more 
about  her  than  thai" 

Well,  tell  me  something  to  pass 
the  time  anyhow,"  urged  the  girl;  "ye 
know  you're  L'reat  for  tellin  stories. 
Pegg>%  ^lu'  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could 
sleep  a  wmk." 

Pe^  looked  fixedly  at  the  fire,  as 
was  her  custom  when  thinking,  and 
then  she  spoke : 

''Many's  the  time.  Weeny,  I  tould 


former,  [An^ 

ye  stories  when  ye  were  «o  small  I 
could  hould  ye  ondher  my  ai  m ;  but 
I  never  tuuld  one  like  what  Fu  teD 
ye  now.  More  than  a  score  o'  vears 
ago.  there  was  two  sisters  livin' 
witli  their  father  an*  mother,  in  a 
snug  farm  house  not  far  from  Oar- 
rick ;  and  it  kem  to  pass  that  mis- 
fortune overtook  them,  an'  they  were 
obliged  to  lave  liouie  an'  earn  money 
to  keep  a  house  over  their  parents' 
heads.  Instead  ov  orderin'  Here  an* 
there  servants  o'  their  own,  they  had 
t".  do  the  biddin'  ov  others,  an  they 
felt  it  sorely,  especially  the  youngest 
one,  for  she  wasn't  used  to  doin'  a 
hand's  turn,  an'  she  was  as  beautiful 
to  look  at  as  ever  a  lady  in  the 
eounthry.  We'll  eall  thera  Joan  an' 
Mary — though  that  wasn't  their  rale 
names;  but  it  doesn't  signify.  WeU, 
Joan  nsed  often  to  be  vexed  with 
l\Iary,  for  the  talk  she'd  have  about 
Tnarryin'  in  a  grand  way,  thinkin' 
jiotliin' wastoouighforher;  an'  she'd 
Buy,  maybe  it's  a  JauntuEi*  car  she'd  be 
dhrivin*  to  mass  on  yet;  but  Joan 
tliought  such  faneies  was  nons^nse^ 
an'  she'd  tell  her  sister  t<»  iiut  tbem 
out  ov  her  head  entirely.  Uuwsom- 
ever  they  were  scattered  in  the  long 
run,  an'  Joan  hardly  ever  saw  her  Bis- 
ter, at  all,  except  when  they'tl  ^ret 
lave  lit  riiristmas,  maybe  to  go  home ; 
at  last  Joan  went  down  to  live  with 
a  priest,  Father  Michael,  we'll  csU 
him,  for  convayniency ;  but  his  riv- 
erence  wasover  fond  of  a  n-  'W  nn' 
again,  an'  half  hi.i  time  he  d  be  tipsv, 
an'  as  cross  as  ever  ye  seen,  so  that  In 
all  the  places  Joan  was,  this  was  the 
worst  o'  them.  Well,  she  hadn't  heard 
a  woi-d  ov  her  sister  for  mauy's  the 
long  day,  when  one  night  late,  a  rap 
comes  to  the  door^  an*  who  shomd  step 
in  but  Mar>%  lookm*  more  like  a  corpse 
than  a  livin'  woman.  'What  in  the 
worl'  brings  ye  here  at  this  hour  C 
said  Joan,  quite  sharp,  for  she  had 
that  unfeelin^  way  ov  spakin'  at  times. 
'  It's  not  for  myself  I'm  corned.'  said 
^VTarv,  'but  for  another;'  an'  witn  that 
Hiic  opens  her  cloak  an'  shows  J«*an 
an  infant  lyin'  across  her  arm  asleep. 
*  Oh  murther!'  cried  Joan,  clappin* 
her  hands,  'what  disgrace  is  this 
you've  brought  on  our  mother  an' 
father  r  an'  she  was  goiu'  on  in  a 
frantic  manner,  for  she  thought  the 
life  'id  lave  her,  when  Mary  caught  her 
by  the  arm  an'  said—*  Quit,  Joan,  ye 
don'tknow  whatyou'resayin'  —there's 
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no  disgrace  at  ail— I  m  a  married  wo-  for  when  I  left  you  that  night  I  just 

man ;  oat  I  can't  tell     no  more  at  got  ut»  on  the  roeks  an'  flung  it  down 

present'   Now  Joan  thought  this  was  into  tne  sthrame  o'  Avather  half-a-mile 

all  a  made  up  story,  an' she  ordhered  from  this;  but  if  the  feclin'  T  had 

Mary  to  lave  her  sight  at  oust,  an'  doin'  it  '11  stand  for  any  o'  the  punish- 

Maty  be^d  her  to  have  mercy  on  roent  o*  the  sin,  then  I  won  t  suffer 

iba  poor  innocent  child,  and  give  her  much  more  in  another  worl' !  I 

some  money,  for  .slie  hadn't  a  half-  thon<.^ht  it  better  to  let  it  die  yon 

penny.    *Go  to  you're  husband,'  .says  way  than  aiiv  other.'  Tlien  she  touid 

Joan,  as  bitther  as  ever  ye  been.  Joan  how  she  ha<l  married  the  sou 

*He'8  not  in  theeounthr}','  says  Mary ;  of  a  sthrong  fanner  livin'  near  the 

*  he  went  t^o  Englan'  to  thry  to  get  place  where  she  was  hired,  but 
snmetbin' to  do,  an'  I  thought  to  have  that  fear  made  them  keep  the  mar- 
lieerd  from  him  afore  this -but  I'm  riage  saycrct,  an'  at  last  it  began 
afeerd  he's  dead,  an'  ye  see  tlie  child's  to  oe  suspected  they  were  too  great 
bom,  an'  I  had  to  lave  my  place,  an'  So  the  fanner  bein  an  honest  man, 
I'm  fairly  starvin'  \\\<\  I  niiirer  an'  liad  aiiijer  a^^ain'  the  son,  an'  faith 
want'  'lt\s  a  likely  ST  I II V  irom  be-  lie  sent  liini  out  o'  the  counthry  en- 
ginnin'  to  end!'  said  Juan;  'away  tirciy  ;  but  all  the  while  neither 
with  ye  ont  o'  that!'  Weu,  Maty  Marynorhe'id  let  on  they  were  mar- 
just  turned  on  her  heel  that  minnit,  rid,  for  fear  o'  the  father  glTin*  away 
with  her  eyes  flashin'  like  two  coals,  the  property  to  .'?ome  o'  the  y<'nTi«:pr 
an'  without  spakin'  auotiier  syUable,  sons  ;  an'  there  she  hatl  to  ^ivo  up 
she  was  off  in  a  jiffy.  When  she  waa  her  pla(;c  an'  go  be^ajin'  along  the 
gone  Joan's  heart  softened,  an'  she  oounthry,  hidin  her  rale  name,  till  she 
ran  to  the  door  to  call  her  back,  but  comeil  to  where  Joan  was  hired  in 
shf  couldn't  see  a  stimc  ov  her  any-  Father  ^lichael's,  for  the  sorra  word 
where,  though  there  was  a  fine  moon  she  heerd  from  her  husband  all  the 
abinin .  It  wasn^t  for  more  than  a  time,  an*  she  didn't  know  where  to 
fortnight  after  that,  that  Joan  heard  direct  even  a  letther  to  him  in  Eng- 
or  her  sister  agiiin.  an'  all  the  time  laii',  for  lie  tould  lier  not  to  write  till 
sh*^  wa8  eryin"  for  shame  an' grief,  till  she  got  a  line  from  himself.  Now 
one  evenin',  at  du.^k,  a  poor  woman  Joan  couldn't  but  b'lievc  all  this,  as 
from  the  mountains,  beyant  Father  they  were  the  words  ov  a  dyin'  wo- 
Michael's  house,  kem  runnin*  for  hi.s  man,  an'  Mary  tould  her  the  name  an* 
ri Terence  in  all  haste  to  attend  a  rlyin'  idl  ov  the  boy  she  marrid,  but  the 
woman  that  was  lyin'  above  at  her  sorra  haporth  Joan  cared  who  he  was, 
eahin.  *  I'm  just  goin'  to  my  dinner,'  so  she  was  marrid  at  all,  for  ahe  knew 
■ays  the  priest,  *an'  I'll  have  ye  to  Mary 'id  never  live  to  see  the  light  ov 
know  that  I  can't  be  disthurbed  tlii.s  another  day.  "When  the  pnnr  young 
a  way  every  minnit*  'I'll  keep  the  woman  had  (luit  spakin'  she  got  into 
diiiuer  hot  an  nice  till  ve  tome  back,'  couvulslous,  one  afther  another, 
■aya  Joan.  *It  doesn  t  do,'  says  his  dhreadful  to  look  at,  an'  Joan  ran 
riverence,  *  to  encourage  these  sort  o*  evety  minit  to  see  if  Father  Michael 
people  •  let  the  woman  wait  till  I'm  was  comin'  up,  but  the  sorra  inch  ov 
done,  rU  go  up  in  an  hoiu-  mavbe.'  him  appciired,  an'  Mary  died  that 

*  Come  yoiself,  an*  see  the  crathur,'  night  For  a  long  time  Joan  was 
aaya  the  woman  to  Joan,  'for  she  like  one  turned  to  stone  for  the  words 
axefi  me  to  sen' ye  to  her.'  With  that  of  her  dyin'  sister.  'Yer  hardness 
Joan  thoui^'ht  it  Wfi';  Tn:iy!>e  Mary  that  made  me  kill  my  child,'  stock  fast 
wab  dyiu  ,  and  she  puL  on  her  cloak,  in  her  heart;  she  u«ed  to  diircam  o' 
an'  away  with  her ;  and  sure  enough  them  a*moBt  ever}-  night  for  longer 
it  was  her  sialer  that  lay  nearly  in  the  than  you'd  b'lieve. ' ' 

la^t  ncroTiies;  but  .«jhe  knew  Joan,  an'      "When  Peggy  concluded  her  story, 

ahe  tould  the  woman  o'  the  house  to  Weeny  looked  very  hard  at  her,  but 

let  her  an'  Joan  spake  a  few  words  forbore  to  ask  the  question  that  rose 

together  by  themselves.  '  Joan,'  says  to  her  lips,  and  feehng  at  last  sleepy, 

she,  when  they  were  tofiether,  'ye  see  she  retired  to  rest.  l>nt  PcL'py  sat 

a    miu'dherer    fornint    yer    eyes  I'  very  Ion?  at  the  fire,  staring  vacantly 

J(mi  couldn't  sioake,  she  was  that  at  the  coals,  as  they  faded  from  red  to 

tbandetstmck ;  an'  Maiy  went  on :  white,  till  at  length  the  hist  Sjpark 

'your  hardness  made  me  kill  my  child ;  died  out  And  there  she  sat  stilL 
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CHAPTER  ITL 


PARA  B.4WX. 


Tjie  house  of  Para  Bawn— so  called  alarm  lest  death  might  snatch  it  avay, 

fV  i^ii  t hp  fairness  of  his  hair  and  com-  and  he  worried  the  mother  a  good 

t);exiou  iu  youth— stood  in  a  field  a  deal  by  his  anxiety  respecting  iL  In- 

ittle  off  the  high  war.  It  was  a  large,  deed,  it  was  only  when  he  fanfied  ite 

decayed  looking  bnUding^  that  had  iii  was  neglectful  of  it  that  be  seemed 

by-gone  days  been  an  inn  where  inclined  to  retatn  to  his  fonner  bank 

the  passin<7  traveller  could  halt  and  treatment. 

refiresh  iiiiuiulf;  but  now  no  way-      "Godhelpmeil  Hii\ thin' happened 

iazer  ever  received  a  night's  lodging  that  child !    was  the  thought  that 

under  the  roof  with  the  sanction  of  often  haunted  Mrs.  Wafe's  mind,  tiH 

the  owner.   Dreary  was  it  upon  a  at  length  some  of  her  neighboTirs  be- 

wintry  day,  when  the  wind  shrilly  gan  to  fear  it  would  unsettle  her  rea- 

shrieked  along  narrow  passages,  and  son. 

through  dim  garrets — still  drearier     AbontthiatimeGranny  Dimn,  who 

in  the  summer  time,  when  the  evening;  had  commenced  her  wandering  life, 
twilight  stole  quietly  through  its  nu-  was  a  particular  favourite  of  Mr?, 
merous  narrow  windows— dreariest  of  Wafe.  to  whom  ^e  used  to  briog  Tan- 
all  in  night  depths,  when  the  moon*  ous  charms  and  blessed  herba,  fstm 
shine  played  in  weird  devices  over  renowned  fairy  women  for  the  benefit 
floor,  wall,  and  ceil  ing.  The  roof  was  of  the  infant ;  and  they  were  frequently 
in  want  of  repairs  i  here  and  there,  closeted  together  for  hours  in  the  ai>- 
where  slates  had  been  blown  oif,  gaps  sence  of  Patrick,  who  regarded  Gran- 
appeaied  di  pi  ying  the  rafters  and  ny  with  a  feeting  of  antipathy.  Bound- 
other  wond-work  ;  the  wall^  inside  less  was  the  young  mother's  cliarity 
and  outside  had  not  been  white-  to  the  beggar- woman,  whose  grau- 
washed  for  years ;  doorsj  and  windows  tude  was  sincere.  Like  man  v  people 
were  worm-eaten  and  unpainted;while  of  weakintelleet,  Mrs.  Wafe  lettinMs 
the  numerous  rat-holes  gnawed  in  all  pleasure  in  the  friendship  of  an 
directions  increased  the  neglected  a.s-  ferior  than  in  thnt  of  an  equal,  and 
pect  of  the  building.  Para  Bawu,  or,  Granny's  obsequiousness  flatt^irt  d  ha-, 
to  give  him  his  proper  name.  Patrick  while  some  of  her  neighbours  looked 
Wafe,  had  not  married  till  the  age  of  upon  her  familiarity  with  the 
forty,  and  he  then  bestowed  his  hand  derer  as  something  decidedly  rcpre- 
upon  a  young  woman,  who  brought  hensil)le.  Para  Bawn  wfts  geneni:ly 
him  a  considerable  t'orLune  in  the  form  eonaidered  a  successful  larmer  ;  and 
of  cows  and  sheep.  Plain  in  appear-  renting  twelve  aeres  of  land,  he  reared 
ancc  and  remarkably  timorous  in  every  year  a  goodly  number  of  young 
spirit,  this  girl  had  accepted  Wafe's  cattle,  buying  or  selling  at  everj'  fair 
proposal  at  the  command  of  her  jja-  within  thirty  miles  of  his  own  neigh- 
lents^  and  the  life  she  led  aahis  wife  bourhood,  and  thus  being  frequentiv 
was  the  reverse  of  happy.  With  absent  from  homo  for  days  t<iet her. 
faults  on  each  side,  and  love  on  nei-  Oftf  n  he  had  gnnc  even  as  far  a^  Bal- 
ther,  the  marriage  seemed  unblessed,  liuasioe,  toniaKc  purchas<'>=: :  and  u|>ou 
There  were  dark  scenes  in  that  lonely  one  occasion  he  stayed  away  there  a 
house — discord,  strife,  terror.  At  whole  week,  enjoying  the  gaietlee  of 
lengtli  n  bri^'hter  time  arrived^a  the  great  October  fair.  On  his  return 
daughter  was  oorn,  and  both  parents  frnm  this  excursion  lie  found  his  wife 
r^oiced;  there  was  now  a  bond  of  aiarmmgly  ill  —  almost  delirious  — 
union  between  them.  Wafe*s  harsh  with  no  attendant  but  Granny  Dunn, 
nature  grew  soft  as  he  looked  at  the  whom  she  would  not  permit  out  oc 
infant  in  ^^radle  ;  friends  were  hos-  her  Right^  while  she  also  insisted  upon 
"^itably  entertained  at  his  house,  and  having  her  cliamber  darkened  so 
. « treated  even  his  wife  kindly,  bri ng  gloomily  that  no  object  was  distinctly 
ing  her  presents,  and  in  many  ways  visible  in  it  Alarmed  at  tiiia  estm- 
displaying  a  change  of  feeling  towards  ordinary  state  of  things,  Wafe 
her.  The  baby  seemed  robust  and  in  the  aid  of  a  doctor  and  the  priest, 
bealthy,  yet  Wafe  was  continually  in  both  of  whom  advised  him  to  let  hia 
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wife  do  M  she  liked,  as  she  was  en*  hdag  it  to  him,  he  was  dioeked  to 

dentiv  suffering  from  a  severe  nervous  behold  how  emaciated  and  pale  the 
attacK,  and  opposition  would  only  cliiM  "oonjod,  while  to  add  to  his  dis- 
make  her  worse.  Agreeing  to  this  sati^lactiuii,  it  turued  away  from  him 
•drice,  Wafe  permitted  Granny  Dunn  with  shrieks  and  cries  of  a  most  un- 
to hold  her  place  at  his  wife's  bedside  flattering  nature, 
—never  entering  her  room  himself—  "Take  it  out  o'  that,  entirely !"  he 
asOranuy  told  him  his  presence  made  cried,  angrily,  a^  Granny  hid  its  face 
her  worse ;  while  the  child  was  also  on  her  shoulder ;  "  the  child  has  been 
kept  in  confinement  never  leaving  desthroyed  between  !" 
that  gloomy  chamber,  to  the  great  And  so  Granny  retired  with  it,  and 
d:sm-iy  of  ail  the  matrons  about  the  laid  it  witli  a  grim  faee  in  the  cradle 
piace,  who  were  of  opinion  tliat  the  once  more.  But  she  was  speedily  dis- 
poor  wee  thing  'id  be  lost  entirely."  missed  the  house,  and  strangers  were 
It  wasdrearv  to  see  the  strange  figure  hired  to  take  charge  of  the  baby, 
of  Granny  Dunn  in  the  costume  of  More  than  one  person  was  of  opinion 
herclass,  goinL' in  :ind  out  ofthnt  <l;irk  that  Weeny  liad  been  bewitcned  in 
room,  several  times  a  day,  and  ult<  ii  hur  infauey.  Yet,  she  attracted  a  good 
St  night  too — for  the  old  woman  never  deal  of  interest  in  the  nci^hbouihood, 
•eemed  to  require  sleep;  whUe  the  and  Peg^  Cross,  in  particukr,  made 
heavy  moaning  of  the  unfortunate  wo-  a  pet  other,  keeping  her  often  for 
man,  lying  incarcerated  there,  ever  and  days  and  nights  in  her  cosy  little 
anon  broke  the  silenoe,  varied  at  times  cabin  when  Para  Ikiwu  was  rambling 
bj  the  feeble  wall  of  the  infant  in  the  awav  at  fairs  and  markets, 
oadkt  A  month — nay  more — passed  Wafe  was  avaricious  and  a  specuUk- 
away,  and  then  death  came  to  release  tor ;  but  whether  he  lost  or  gained,  he 
Mrs.  Wafe  from  sufferings  which  none  kept  his  doings  always  to  himself 
knew  the  extent  of  save,  perhaps,  The  wet  harvest,  alluded  to  b^  Jane 
Oiaany  Dunn.  Before  her  departure  Mullins,  had  indeed  been  i^junons  to 
the  woman  asked  to  see  her  husband ;  h  i m,  and  everybody  knew  it ;  whole 
hit  for  reasons  rif  hor  own.  Granny  fields  of  com  having  been  spoiled,  as 
delayed  bringing  him  the  message  till  far  iis  any  thing  eatable  was  concern- 
it  wai  too  late.  Wafe  only  entered  ed,  by  heavy  and  incesiiant  rains.  This 
the  room  to  witness  the  final  struggle  eirenmstaace  induced  him  to  fonn  a 
between  life  and  death,  and  liis  wife  design  of  illicit  distUUtion,  which  he 
w»  nt  to  her  prrave  with  a  secret  of  an  imparted  to  some  neighbours,  who^ 
important  nature  unrevealed.  being  in  the  same  strait  as  himself, 
Para  Bawii  did  all  honour  to  his  entered  fully  into  the  scheme ;  and 
wife  in  the  matter  of  the  funeral ;  he  soon  a  body  of  confederates  was  form- 
buried  her  **  dacent,"  and  his  neigh-  ed,  all  joined  together  by  oaths  which 
hours  were  satisfied.  But  all  his  love  it  woiild  ve  oeen  considered  most 
for  his  infant  daughter  vani<$hed  from  heinous  to  break, 
that  day,  for  on  desiring  Granny  to 

CHAPTER  IT* 


Tn  sntmnB  moon  shone  brightly  in  deadly.  Many  of  these  men  presented 

tbe  sky ;  the  winds  were  hushed  i  striking  contrasts :  tiiere  were  gaunt, 

nothing  broke  the  stillness  but  the  anxious-looking  creatures,  watcluTig 

tush  ofu  distant  mill-stream  sounding  their  stills  as  though  life  and  death 

clearly  from  afar.    In  a  deep  hollow,  were  concerned  in  them ;  wild  looking 

wrrotmded  by  rocks,  sat  the  band  of  fellows  of  harum  scsrum  aspect,  who 

<iistillers,  grouped  round  several  turf  merely  liked  any  thing  of  a  lawless 

fires,  not  bright,  but  warm.  Nearly  a  character  :  <ir:ive  men  wlin  hnrl  con- 

dozea  stills  were  at  wwk,  while  their  vinced  tliemseives  they  were  doing  no 

SvnerB  smoked  and  chatted  together,  harm  in  making  whatever  use  tney 

AboQt  sixteen  indiyiduals  were  plessed  of  their  own  property, 

present,  and  all  were  armed  more  or  Para  Bawn  was  present,  as  was 

let>3 ;  .some  being  provided  with  pis-  likewise  Bat  M'Govem,  on  the  psft 

t&l«,  others  with  stout  shillelaghs,  and  of  his  brother-in-law. 

^  or  two  with  we^Kms  even  more  The  fomer  wasa  large,  powetAiUj- 
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built  man,  of  sixty,  with  a  decidedly  ticed  women  to  be  a  bit  more  con- 
plain  face,  rendered  tmpleasant  in  ex-  tbrary  than  men,  in  the  long  nm — 

pression  bv  the  whiteness  of  his  eye-  some  o'  them's  wise  an'  some's  fool- 

Drows  anil  eyelashes,  and  a  tenclency  isli,  just  like  any  othrr  sort  o'  peoidei 

to  redness  in  the  eyes  themselves.  There  a  Pegcy  Cross,  beyant,  she  a  a 

Being  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  aa*  wondherfufi^rk  body.** 

sembled  there,  and  the  personage  who  **The  ^atest  oddity  in  Irelan' T 

planned  the  arrangements  conceniin<:^  rxclninicd  Para  Bawn.    *'  Sure,  Fa- 

the  secret  l>usinoss,  appointing:  the  ther  Gilligan  himself  doesn't  offer  to 

{jlaces  of  renaczvous,  &c.,  Pai  a  was  meddle  with  her.'* 
ooked  up  to  with  much  respect^  some  His  nvercnce  takes  things  ais7 
of  the  men  addressing  him  as  Sir."  enough,  sometimes,"  continued  Kee- 
And  he  liked  this obseqiuousncss  well,  gan/inoking  droll.  "Mauy's  the  tidy 
Bat  M*Govem  did  not  seem  to  take  par-  little  ketr  o'  poteen  goes  in  at  the  baci 
ticular  interest  in  the  procH.'eding8  ^  he  gate  above,  an'  no  t^uestion^s  u.\ed 
was  merely  provided  with  a  walking-  oonsarain'  where  it  came  from,  though 
stick  as  weapon  of  defence  in  case  of  a  it*s  emptied  regular.*' 
surprise,  and  he  rarely  entered  into  "  Now  toquit  jokin' alwait  the  mat- 
con  versatiou,  except  when  particalarly  ther,"  said  Para  llawn  ; I'd  have  ye 
addressed.  to  look  sharp  alH>ut  ye  boys  from 
Now,  boys,"  said  Para  Bawn,  with  this  out,  for  word  kem  this  mornin* 
that  tone  of  importance  which  so  im-  that  the  revenue  chaps  from  Mohill 
posed  on  the  gaunt,  hungry  members  had  marehed  asfaras  Shilmaleek,  an* 
of  the  confederacy  ;  "are  ye  alUhuro  they  had  sazcd  a  few  stills  in  that 
you're  not  tellin*  too  many  friends  part  of  the  counthry.  So  I  wouldn't 
respectin'  the  poteen  makin'  ?  It  wondher  if  they'd  he  down  among 
won't  do  at  all  to  be  lettin' tliis  boily  the  mountains  liere  in  no  time^  II 
an'  that  body  know  ov  it.  In  partick-  they'd  get  the  win«l  o'  the  word." 
lar  i  d  be  shy  ov  talkin'  much  afore  "  Let  them  come  on,  we're  able  for 
women.'*  them,"  said  Keegan,  la>ing  his  hsad 

**  It's  not  possible  to  keep  the  wo-  on  the  musket  that  lay  beside  hinL 

men  that's  eonsamoil  in  the  business  "T^nlo5?s  snmelxKly  tould  them  the 

in  ignorance  ov  it,'' observed  M 'Go-  spot  to  eonie  to  they'd  have  ouhi 

vem,  a  little  drily;  "ve  know  there's  work  fcrretiu'  us  out,"  said  Tara 

Jane  Mullins  must  be  tould  evexy  Bawn,  gravely ;  "but  ye  see  there's  a 

stir ;  but  I  don't  think  she  has  a  no-  reward  offered  for  every  still  discord- 

tion  ov  turnin'  informer  on  herself  or  ed.to  any  one  that  'ill  ttim  informer, 

auv  one  else.'*  an    that  s  the  temptation  they're 

•*  Ay,  but  maybe  she'd  go  spake  ov  houldin'  out" 
it  to  somebody  else  that  id  turn  in-  If  the  gauger  waits  *till  some- 
fonner."  said  Para  Bawn,  looking  body  turns  informer,  I  misthrust  he'll 
shrewd,  and  not  overly  well  pleased ;  wait  longenoup;h,"  said  a  LTay  headed 
"  women's  remarkable  for  lettin'  out  old  man.  *'  I've  had  doin  s  with  stills 
saycrets."  at  different  times  for  five-an'-twenty 
"  That's  all  a  mistake,"  remarked  years,  an*  I  never  knew  one  o'  my 
Owen  Keegan,  a  jocular-looking  man,  comrades  to  turn  thraitor,  thougii 
with  a  keen  black  eye  ;  "catc  ii  any  there  'id  Ix'  forty  or  fifty  mnybe  at  a 
voung  woman  tellin*  out  who's  the  time  in  the  saycrct,  an'  a  heavy  re- 
boy  she  likes  best,  as  long  as  she  ward,  too,  placarded  eveiywhere,  to 
chooses  to  keep  it  to  herself !  De-  beguile  the  cliapa  into  infc^nnin*.** 
pind  on  it  the  most  o' them  can  be  as  "Were  there  any  women  in  the 
dark     ever  ye  seen.'*  sayeret,  Phil  1"  asked  Keegan,  wink- 

**  They  re  couthrary,  ondoubtedly,"  ing  at  his  next  neighbour, 
said  Para  Bawn ;  "an'  that's  the  rat-  **Ay,  plenty  ;  but  the  never  a  man 
son  I'd  be  cautious  ov  tellin'  them  too  or  woman  played  a  false  thrick  on  us; 
much  ;  if  riTivthin'  vexed  them,  they'd  if  they  ha(l,  tlu  y  couldn't  have  stop- 
go  oti  may  be  out  ov  spite  an'  discover  \mi  long  in  the  counthry,  for  we'd  have 
all.'*  burnt  tnem  out  ov  house  an*  home.'* 
Well,  as  there  isn't  ever  a  woman  Ay,  an*  too  rood  the  puniBlmient 
here  to  spake  for  herself  or  her  com-  'id  have  been  for  them,  '  said  Para 
rades,  it  isn't  fnir  to  be  talkin'  ill  ov  Bjiwti,  ])itterly  ;  "  hangiu'  itself 
them,"  said  Keegan.     I  never  no-  wouldn't  be  too  heavy  a  penalty.** 
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^ Times  la  ffettin'  althered  in  Ire-  as  it  moved  away,  caught  the  atten- 

lan*,  anyhow  p  oliwiTed  Kec^an,  with  tion  of  Keegso  ana  a  few  others. 

a  sigh. '  "Tiiere  isn't  half  the  spent      "  Whislit  1"  said  Para  Bawn,  his  eye 

then' tised  to  be  in  it.    ^V^ly,  boys,  contracting  for  an  instant;  "didn't 

lonLT  au''>  tlioro  id  heu^  much  fightiu'  ye  hear  goraethin'  stirriu'  alxjve  ?" 
at  every  tau  as  Uiere's  in  half-a-dozen      "1  thought  I  did,"  replied  Kee^^an, 

now-a-'dajft.  Ye  see,  teetotalism  an'  as  he  scrambled  up  tioe  rock-side ; 

English  tame  ways  is  doin'  a  dale  o'  "  shaU  I  fire  ?" 
mischief.  People's  begin  nin' to  think      "No,"  sjiid  MTJovern,  laying  his 

too  much  ov  money  makiu'  an  savin',  hand  on  tlie  mut^ket  Keegau  had 

Kow,  there  wasn^  father  kept  a  seized;  "don't  be  too  ready  takin' life: 

race-horse,  an*  him  not  to  sav  rich,  maybe  it  wasn't  an  inimy  waa  there, 
but  lie  h:ul  the  spcrit  ov  a  jintleman,       Kees^nn  pnrsncd  liis  search  f^r  the 

an'  he  never  cared  how  he  spint  the  intruder,  but  in  vain  ;  the  figure  had 

money.    *  Onv,"  he'd  sav  to  me,  glided  into  an  adjoining  glen  before 

*  never  tttm  a  shillui*  in  yer  hand  afore  Ee  caught  a  glimpse  of  it 
▼a  give  it  awa^.  I'd  never  wish  to       Somebody  was  there,  ondoubted- 

hare  a  pon  n' mine  with  a  mane  dhrop  Iv,"  pursued  Para  Bawn  ;  "ye  had 

in  him.'    And  I  d  have  tuk  his  ad-  betther  keep  watch,  Keegan,  tor  fear 

vice,  only  the  sorra  many  shillin's  I  of  a  surprise." 
ever  luid  in  my  possession."  Owen  did  as  he  was  desired ;  but 

While  tho  stili-owners  thus  talked  no  further  surprise  came.  The  mill- 

amnn^r  themselves,  they  were  not  stream  irurj^lcd  in  the  distance;  the 

aware  that  a  female  figure  was  watch-  breeze,  light  as  tlie  breath  of  a  quiet 

ing  them  from  above,  half  hidden  by  sleeper,  wandered  through  gorse  and 

the  brushwood  that  clothed  the  rocks,  fern ;  and  so  the  night  wore  on,  till  the 

Clearly  the  moonliirht  rnvealod  to  fires  under  thr  stiTla  grew  faint,  and 

her  the  smngglers'  haunt,  and  it.s  oc-  each  man  liad  liis  expected  quantity 

cupanta.    The  rustling  of  thib  figure,  of  liquor  distiileii. 

OHAPTKR  y. 

AmtR  that  night  peace  was  no  more  he's  afeard  there's  somebody  with  too 

kno^-n  to  the  smufrirlers.    As  Para  glib  a  tongue  about  the  business." 
Bawn  had  given  warning,  the  re-      "An' still  they're  p^oin' on  with  the 

venue  poUce  poured  down  imme-  poteen  as  hard  as  ever  exclaimed 

diately  on  the  wild  country  round  Peggy. 

Dring ;  and  their  success  in  still-      "The  most  o'  them  is;  for  ye  see, 

hunting  was  something  extranrdifM^rv  Para  Bawn  is  the  ohstinatest  man  in 

"Only  think  o' them  searehin  Jack  Irelau',  and  the  fasther  the  stiiis  is 

Connor  s  hon^^e,"  said  Mrs.  Mullins  tuk,  the  more  he*ll stick  to  the  work; 

one  day  to  Ft  L'ljy  Cross  ;  "an'  the  he  says  he  won't  be  baffled  noways— 

minnit  they  wint  in,  they  just  niarrdi-  and  with  him  at  their  hoad,  thp  Moyg 

ed  sthniiirlit  up  to  the  spot  the  still  won't  give  up.    A  good  manv  have 

was  hid  in,  as  if  they  knew  aforehand  bought  new  stills  in  pkce  o  them 

where  it  was.  An*  so  poor  Jack  'id  that  was  saced  on.** 
have  had  to  go  to  prison,  only  faith      The  illicit  distillation  now  became 

thr-y  emildn't  find  iiim  as  aisy  :  for  moro  oyiting  than  ever  to  those  in- 

he  ran  out  through  the  little  wiiuly  dividuuls  who  enjoyed  "sprees.'*  Fre- 

at  the  back  o'  the  house,  an'  away  quent  skirmishes  took  place  between 

with  him  among  the  rocks  till  they  the  police  and  the  smugglen^  the  lat- 

were  right  gone.  Myself  was  in  nior-  ter  of  whom  somotimes  were  siipcess- 

tai  terr'^r  till  last  ni!:i:lit,  whin  l>at  ful  in  driving  oi\  the  enemy  ;  but  it 

jist  took  out  the  still  an'  hid  it  in  was  in  unguarded  moments,  when  the 

aone  spot  where^  he  says,  it  may  lie  ganger  and  his  men  pounced  down 

long  enough:  bat  the  never  a  word  Upon  dwelling-houses  where  stills 

h'-n  tell  Fhil  or  me  where  it  is;  for,  were  secreted,  that  the  officers  of  the 

between  you  air  me,  Peggv',  he  thinks  law  spread  terror :  the  owners  of  tiiesc 

there's  dhirty  work  somewhere  among  houses,  whether  they  were  men  or 

the  chap&  Let  it  be  who  it  may,  women,  if  caught,  were  always  taken 
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off  to  gaol ;  aiul  cries  of  lamentation 
could  oe  heard  reuding  the  uir^  m 
these  misgfuided  heads  of  fanulies 
were  borne  ftam  their  chttdran  to 
uiiderEjo  the  pnnishinent  their  guilt 
had  incurred.  Tlie  niij^ery  tliat  Peggy 
Cross  had,  from  the  firet,  foreseen, 
was  graduallv  extending  over  the 
neighbourhood — upwards  of  twenty 
fltilU  having  already  been  seized.  At 
lengtli,  the  gloomy  jiersuasion  filled 
all  minds,  that  a  traitor  was  among 
the  secret  band.  In  no  other  way 
could  tlie  success  of  the  lerenne  men 
be  accounted  for. 

Never  had  winter  progressed  more 
drearily  in  the  ricinify  of  Dring ;  de- 
solation seemed  t  >  li;ive  cnterea  al- 
most  every  fun  i  i y .  W  Lru'y  Cross  ivas 
indefatigable  in  her  elforts  to  alleviate 
the  prevailing  distress ;  and  more  than 
one  young  child,  bereft  of  its  parents, 
found  a  shelter  tmder  her  roof ;  but 
the  exertions  of  one  charitable  indi- 
vidual could  not  avail  much.  The 
wet  harvest  and  the  puteeu  business 
had  indeed  proved  disastrous. 

"Now  comrades,"  spoke  ParaBawn 
one  mL'ht  to  a  body  of  his  friends  in 
his  own  kitchen;  "if  ye  wish  to  give 
up  the  BtiUs  I've  nothin*  to  say  again' 
it^  for  we've  all  ondoubtedlv  got  a 
heartscald  by  thrm.  "What  I  lust  my- 
self doesn't  signify — merely  one  still 
an'  a  keg  o'  the  liquor ;  but  it  s  what 
I  blame  myself  for  bringin'  so  many 
people  into  throuble ;  an'  tho'  I  have 

f)lenty  o'  com  stil!  cr.)  Iifuit]-?,  T'ni  wil- 
in'  to  put  an  ♦  ml  to  the  whole  th raf- 
fle, because  i  know  as  well  as  I  stand 
here,  that  there's  an  inimy  an'  a  spy 
among  na,  let  that  wretch  oe  man  or 
woman  !" 

This  announcement  was  followed 
by  a  silence  that  lusted  for  some  mi- 
niztA  At  length  Owen  Eeegan  an- 
swered : 

"It's  not  worth  while  to  go  stop 
the  business  while  we  have  ao  many 
stills  yit^  an'  besides,  maybe  if  we 
continue  it,  we'll  have  a  chance  or 
catchin'  the  informer.  What  reward 
will  we  give  him,  Para,  if  we  come 
across  him  1" 

The  reward  he  desarres,"  replied 
Wafe,  emphatically,  glancing  orer  the 
faces  round  him  with  a  keen  eye. 
"  I'm  the  man  that  began  the  poteen 
work;  an'  I'm  tiie  man  that  'ill  ap- 
point the  judgment  on  him  or  her 
that  plays  us  false !" 

In  conolnding  this  sentence,  Para'a 


former.  [Ang. 

eye  rested  for  an  instant  searchiDcly 
on  the  figure  of  Bat  M  Govern,  who 
suddenly  raised  his  hand  and  press* 
ed  it  on  his  forehead,  as  thoagh  a 
sudden  pain  had  seized  him. 

"  If  r  knew  the  rutlian  that  dared 
to  bring  sorrow  into  the  neighbour- 
hood, I'd  be  wiHin'  to  see  hun  shot!" 
continued  Wafe,  in  renewed  enite- 
mcnt. 

"  Death  'id  be  too  good  for  him," 
replied  Keegan ;  *'  he  ought  to  be  let 
lire,  to  bear  the  disgrace  that  he  has 
brought  on  himself  and  all  Ix-longiu' 
to  him  !  If  I  was  to  live  a  hundhered 
years,  I'd  never  put  faith  in  the  word 
ov  a  man  or  woman  related  to  an  in- 
former !" 

"  Never !''  repeated  Para  Bawn, 
striking;  his  hand  so  loudly  on  the 
dresser,  that  cups  and  saucers  all  jin- 
gled in  concert  with  a  tremnlonajDKK 
tion  of  plates  and  dishes.  "He's 
worse  tlian  n  thief  an'  a  robber;  he's 
the  manest  i  v  all  rascals!" 

"There  may  be  some  excuse  m 
temptation,"  said  IfOovem,  in  a 
voice  not  quite  steady ;  "  nobody 
knowB  what  can  come  over  the  heart 
ov  man." 

"No  excuse  at  all !"  shouted  Para 
Bawn,  fiercely.  *'  Look  at  the  deso- 
lation over  the  connthry ;  look  at  the 
starvin'  childre,  cryin'  for  their  mo- 
thers an'  fathers  that's  locked  inside 
the  walls  o'  Garrick  gaol ;  and  then 
say  Where's  the  excuse  for  the  villain 
that  done  the  misrl  ii  f  l  Oh,  boys! 
give  honour  an'  glory  to  them  that'll 
worthy  ov  it,  but  scorn  an'  haihred 
to  them  that  desarres  the  like! 
We'll  haTenoshillyshallyia'abontit  !'* 

There  was  a  gloom  over  nearly 
every  man  in  the  large  kitchen  j  an 
ujipicajsaiit  feeling  reigned  in  every 
bosom — suspicion  was  on  the  alert — 
on  whom  might  it  not  fdll  Who 
could  regard  himself  safe  from  the 
horrible  imputation  1  Who  eouM 
venture  to  trust  hiii  neighbour  ?  As 
each  man  pondered,  the  more  enraged 
he  felt  against  the  traitor  who  mud, 
in  a  measure,  brought  disgrace  upon 
every  member  of  the  community.  Ke- 
gardieSB  as  these  men  might  have 
Been  of  the  laws  of  the  oonntnr,  they 
yet  hnd  strong  notions  of  nn  nonour 
peculiai  tn  tlu'uiselves ;  the  individual 
who  would  have  no  scruples  in  cheat- 
ing the  revenucL  would  aoom  to  otw* 
reach  bis  neighoour  in  the  mnnllft 
matter. 
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**The  thing  is,"  said  Para  Bawn,  heard  these  words  outside  the  kitchen 

after  a  lengthened  silence,    Til  set  a  door :  for  a  listener  stood  trembling 

witch  to  tnrack  the  inimy,  an'  so  we  there,  with  clasped  hands  and  a  horn* 

may  go  to  work  in  pace  from  this  out,  ing  brow. 

for  I  warrant  uo  man  '11  bafiie  me        Ohi  wirra,what'il  bccomeo'me?" 

long.  When  I  catch  the  traitor,  won't  was  the  exclamation  that  burst  from 

he  know  his  place  t"  the  paiched  I^ia. 
Now  it  80  happened  that  somebody 

CBAPT£Il  VI. 


BaiM'Oovern  and  Weeny  Wafe  had  In  proportion  as  M*GoTern  j^ew 

been  attached  since  childhood,  yet  the  courageous,  the  girl  became  timid  and 

stem  natoie  of  Pars  Bawn  deterred  nerrons,  eyidently  ann'ons  to  repel 

the  yonng  mam  from  speaking  openly  hiS  advances,  yet  unwilling  to  i>peak 

of  nis  love.     The  farmer,  with  his  her  mind  out  abruptly.    Pale  audsi- 

richci  and  his  pride,  was  indeed  a  for-  lent  she  wou]<l  let  hmi  talk  to  her, 

midiible  j^rsouage  fur  a  youth  depend-  sumetimes  raibLiij^  iier  eyes  to  his  face, 

iog  for  his  daily  bread  on  the  laboor  with  a  look  of  sorrow  and  pity  that 

of  bi9  hands  to  think  of  proposing  to,  might  have  touched  a  cokler  heart 

for  his  only  dau^jhter,  and  that  daugh-  than  his,  but  rarely  answering  him, 

ter  a  creature  of  rare  beauty.   Had  except  in  a  liunied,  confuted  way, 

the  girl  not  smiled  upon  him  he  would  that  puzzled  Peggy  considerably.  The 

neter  have  dared  to  think  of  her ;  but  most  curious  part  of  the  matter  waa. 

Weeny  could  not  helj)  seeini;  that  he  that  Bat  did  not  appear  offended  with 

wa5  by  far  the  finest  looking'  man  in  Wcony,  he  tliat  used  formerly  to  be 

ike  neighbourhood,  and  tiiougli  poor,  so  shv  m  talking  to  her. 

bis  Ikimly  had  been  respectable,  his  Now,  if  Bat  had  oomed  into  a 

grandfather  haTing  possessed  a  farm  fortune,"  thought  Peggy;  "  I  could 

of  thirty  acres  in  trie  county  Mayo,  make  sonietliin'  of  him  growin*  so 

which  gave  him  a  sort  of  distinction  bould,  an  Wteiiy  so  stand-off ;  but  aa 

amoDg  his  companions.    MKJoveni  it  is,  I  can't  come  to  a  right  notion  o' 

was  very  prond ;  he  had  long  dreaded  them  at  all" 

the  idea  of  a  refusal  from  Wafe,  if  he  One  evening  while  the  yoimg  peo- 

hintcd  a  word  of  wishing  to  marrj' hirt  p!e  were  sitting  in  her  cabin,  oane 

*iauguter;  and  thus,  though  Peggy  3iuiiins  and  her  husband,  the  biack- 

CrosB  often  asked  whr  he  didnt  smith,  entered,  and  the  conversation 

"spake  out,"  and  secure  weeny  be  fore  as  usual  turned  upon  the  ms^c-like 

any  one  else  came  and  carried  her  off,  success  of  the  revenue  men  m  dis- 

he  could  not  ]n-evail  on  himself  to  try  covering  stills  during  the  past  six 

his  fate.    Often  he  wished  in  his  weeks. 

Met  heart  that  she  waa  a  poor  girl  There  never  was  the  like  known 

without  sixpence  for  her  fortune.  afore,"  said  Peter  Mullins;  "  the  ould- 

About  the  time  of  the  still- hunt,  est  man  about  the  place  says  so.  Some 

»  change  suddenlycame  over  M'Go-  blames  one,  an'  son^e  another  :  but 

vsn^t  manner  to  weenv.  Instead  <^  more  thinks  Qranny  Dmin*s  as  likely 

tof  ahasbed,  as  latterly  he  had  been  a  body  to  carry  stories  as  any  bein'  in 

in  her  company,  he  seemed  to  have  thecounthry.    Ye  see  she's  in  an' out 

f^wn  Vkolacr  and  more  confident,  ov  every  house,  an'  she  hears  what's 

eggy  Cross,  at  whose  house  they  goin'  on  in  all  places;  an'  don't  ve 

frequently  met,  was  glad  to  observe  think,  Pegnr  Gross,  that  she'd  do  ior 

that  he  was  "  takin'  heart"  at  la.st,  a  good  spyT' 

ttd  she  used  to  ?i!:\l<»'  sundry  op]>or-  The  colourfaded  away  from  Weeny's 

tttmties  of  lettmg  them  talk  together,  cheek,  till  she  looked  ghastly  white, 

vhile  the  pretended  to  be  busv  about  as  Hullins  spoke  ;  but  no  one  observed 

domesticaiatters,  though  all  the  time  her,  aa  she  sat  in  the  shade,  except 

**»he'dhavean  eye,"  as  she  said  her-  the  ever-watchful  Peggy.   Bat's  eyes 

"to  see  how  they  were  comin'  were  resting  on  the  pround. 

But  to  her  dismay,  Weeny  her-  **  Let  uo  one  belie  Granny  Dunn  !" 

Mmed  the  stomblmg-block  now.  said  Peggy,  stoutly.    Gome,  Weeny, 
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you're  not  savin'  ainrtluii':  wliat's  again' the  law;  I  have  a  heavy  hathred 

your  opinion  ov  the  inforrTiin  to  the  mention  o'  potorn  :  l>ut  still  I've 

"  Mine  ?"  jiskedWeenyjStartin;,' and  a  pity  in  my  heart  for  the  f-nthurR 

trembling;  "it's  my  certain  belief  that's  sthrivin' to  keep  theu  iuuiilies 

Gnuinf  Dimn  has  no  call  in  it>*'  she  together  by  sach  work— -htrd  work 

added  in  a  faint  tone.  it  ia--sittin'  up  all  night  Vke  wild 

Peggy  gave  a  very  searcli  ing  look  at  things,  an'  then  navin*  to  do  tbeirday'a 

the  piH  ns  she  spoke,  and  a  curious  labour  afther  all ;  an'  so,  I  sav  to  ye, 

idea  Uaiihed  through  her  brain;  she  WeenyWafe,ifyekiiow  whothe  man 

turned  her  eyes  on  M'QoTem,  and  he,  or  woman  is  that's  the  spy,  don  t  kee  p 

too,  looked  paler  than  usual,  with  an  it  to  yourself  no  longer.  Why  doa't 

uneasy  expression  of  face.  When  the  ye  spake,  child?'* 

YG6t  of  her  guests  had  departed,  Peggy  A\  iKUy  tearing  her  arm  away  from 

was  determined  to  speak  with  Weeny  the  hand  that  Peggy  had  laid  upon  it, 

alone,  and  so  she  commenced —  Weeny  darted  to  the  door. 

"Now,  Weeny,  nobody  a'most  can  "Stay  a  minnit.  Weeny  Wafe!' 

decaive  me,  an'  more  especially  your  called  out  Peggy,  looking  dark  and 

self,  for  I  know  every  turn  o'  your  stem  ;  "  answer  me  one  thing  or  an- 

face,  and  its  plain  to  me  thatyer  mind  other,  or  never'  cross  yon  threshold 

isn't  afsy  regardin'  the  stUl-huntin'.  again !" 

I   don't  wondher  one  bit  at  that,  The  crirl  irave  a  des])airin";look  over 

seein'  yer  father's  so  much  eonsamcd  the  humble  room  where  .slie  had  so 

in  the  poteen  business,  an'  he  must  often  sat,  re8tin|5  her  e^e  for  a  ino- 

have  a  dale  on  his  mind ;  but  will  ye  ment  upon  the  simple  pictures  hsDg> 

tell  me,  child,  why  ye  grow  as  white  ing  on  the  walls  ;  and  then,  without 

as  a  sliei  t  every  time  we  spake  o'  uttering  a  single  Bentence  flung  open 

them  tljat's  pu«}K' 'te<l  ov  iuformin'?"  the  door  and  nislied  out. 

Tins  btraiglitlorwurd  inquiry  sent  "It's  as  well!"  she  cried,  as  b]|e 

ihe  blood  all  rushing  from  the  girl's  hurried  from  the  house  of  ner  once 

heart;  her  head  heoune  giddy;  she  trusted  friend;  "it's  as  well  first  as 

could  not  utter  a  sinijle  word.  last!    Soon  all  must  Ije  known,  an'  I 

"  Weeny,  astinae,' continued  Peggy,  may  as  well  hide  myself  at  oust 

in  a  tone  at  once  grave  and  sorrowful;  Oh!  musha,  wouldn't  I  wish  I  wis 

**  Fre  known  ye,  an'  felt  a  frendship  safe  in  my  graye  this  ni^ht !" 

for  ye,  since  T  seen  yo  scarce  bigger  The  stars  were  glittering  in  a  cloud- 

than  a  doll  in  the  nurse's  arms  in  the  less  sky  as  the  wn  trhod  girl  hurried 

big  house  beyaut,  an'  I'd  expect  a  on,  she  cared  not  wiuther.  Shrinking 

thrue  answer  from  y©  to  whatever  I'd  f rom  entering  the  house  of  any  former 

ax  ye.   Do  ye  know  anybody  that's  f  riend,  she  dreaded  to  return  to  her 

ronsarned  in  tlie  iuformin'  ?  for  if  ye  father's  dwellinfj,  where  the  silence  of 

do,  tell  it  nut,  an'  don't  disgraee  the  the  rooms  and  her  own  8ui>er8titiou8 

father  that  owns  ye  by  havin  any  call  feelings  made  her  fear  being  alone 

to  such  a  mane  saTsge."  She  maded  to  meet  her  fiUfier  toa 

Silently  the  girl  stood  before  her  In  that  horrible  hour  Weeny  Wafe 

impusitres?!,  every  nerve  quivering,  would  rather  have  heon  the  lowest 

her  breath  coming  and  gom^  in  a  peasant  at  Bring,  with  a  heart  free 

gasping  way  that  shocked  Peggy;  from  the  load  of  shame  that  over- 

wlule  she  continued :  whelmed  her,  than  what  she  felt  her- 

**I  don't  say  it*s  a  light  thing  to  go  self  to  be. 

CHAPTER  TU. 
•lUNirT  wtntm  mmr. 

Wekny  had  not  long  quitted  Peg^}''s  "  There  'ill  be  qiinre  \v^rk  to-night, 

house  when  the  door  latch  was  lilted,  I'm  thinkin',"  said  Granny  afters 

and  Grannj  Dunn  walked  rilently  in.  lengthened  silence. 

For  some  tune  Peggy  was  so  much  ab-  ^Wherof '  asked  Pegg7»  startiBg 

sorlied  in  her  owntliouglit'^,  that  she  round. 

neither  addressed  the  old  \v( m  ill  n^r  "No  matter,  it  won't  be  without 

observed  that  a  dovid  of  more  tiiau  desarvin'." 

nsusd  heavineBS  hung  upon  her  brow.  '*  Well,  Oianny,  thm*s  no  use  ui 
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dioppiii*  luntB  tlial  wi^,  nnless  ye  oommiited,  Peggy,  tiiat  priest  nor 

ipike  out  pUun,"  aaid  F^ggy*  a  little  mass  mayn't  be  able  to  blot  away  in 

impatiently.  thp  si^ht  o'  God." 

"M.ivIh^  not,"  msuineil  the  old  wo-  "What  wiks  it,  Granny?"  a>ked 

liiau  wiLii  pruvuking  coolness;  "but  Peggy.  "  Maybe  ye  couldn't  help  it; 

iU  news  oomee  time  enough."  mauy's  the  one  takes  a  bit  to  ate 

**  Ye  nughtn't  be  makin*  a  body  un-  now  an'  again,  but  it  d( k  sn't  signify." 

aisy,  then,  '  said  Peger,  who,  being  in  **  It  wiisn't  a  bit  to  ate  I  took  at 

an  irritable  liuznouT,  spoke  a  little  all;  I  never  stole  as  much  as  'id  blind 

sharply.  yer  eye  firom  man  or  woman:  the 

**  i>^*t  snap  at  me»  Peggy  Cross,**  crime  I  spake  07  was  far  wone.'* 

said  Granny,  rather  more  mildly  than  Peggy's  countenance  assumed  a 

oaual :  "  <lon't  let  us  part  bad  frinds,  grave  cast — her  thoughts  rererted  to 

for  tiii8  Ls  the  last  night  I'll  ever  ax  the  still-hunts, 

a  lodgin'  in  yer  house,'*  •*  What's  this  you  done.  Granny  1** 

"why,  what's  goin'  to  hai)penl**  she  asked,  in  an  agitated  tone. 

t8ke<l  Peggy,  still  unmollified.  "I  wron^;L'da(lyin'woman,Peggy,'* 

"D  ye  mind,  I'eggy,  how  Fve  got  replied  Granny,  in  a  low  voice, 

my  bearin'  wondhertul  this  night  ]"  ^*  Who  was  she 

TMmied  the  wanderer ;  "  ay,  an*  Fve  **  Maiy  Wafe,  Para  Bawn*s  wife.** 

sa  appetite,  that  'id  ate  all  afore  me  "  In  what  way  1" 

if  Fa  get  it.  Well,  tliem's  all  wigns  o*  "  You're  a  discreet  woman,  Peggy 

the^ave.  I  know  the  grip  0' Death's  Cross,"  said  Granny,  clasping  her 

on  me."  hands  round  her  knees,  and  lowering 

"How's  that,  Granny,  agra t**  de-  her  head  till  her  chin  rested  on  her 

nanded  Pe^,  her  tone  beooming  bosom;  " an' I  know  ye  never  spake 

CQOe  again  kind.  of  what's  tould  yc  in  the  wrong  place ; 

"Fni  four  score  an'  fire  years  ov  an'  along  0'  that  you've  a  friendship 

age  iu^t  JdLoilentide,"  continued  Gran-  for  Weeny  Wafe,  that  'ill  keep  vou 

ay;  **an*  itfs  time  for  me  to  be  oflf—  from  givin'  her  a  fret  too  sudden. 

80,  plase  the  Lord,  I'll  thravel  back  So  what  I'm  goin'  to  tell  ye  now  ye 

to  my  nwn  counthry,  an'  lay  my  bones  may  keep  to  yerpelf,  till  ye  see  fit  to 

With  my  people  that's  berrid  there,  spake  ov  it— maybe  when  I'm  in  my 

The  morra  rm  intendin'  to  lave  grave.   Listen  a  while  then.  When 

Bring,  never  to  see  it  more."  I  flnt  began  beggin*,  there  wasn't 

"Oil,  with  the  help  o'  God,  Gran-  one  as  good  to  me  Jis  Mary  Wafe  - 

ny,  we'll  have  ye  bacK  in  the  spring,"  she  an'  I  kem  almost  from  the  one 

mi  Pegsy,  cheerily.  part  o'  the  counthry,  an'  I  used  to 


Tlie  ^  woman  shook  her  head.  know  her  when  she  was  a  child,  an* 

**The  daisies  'ill  be  peepin*  over  that  made  her  trust  me  more  than 

me  then,  Peggy."  anybody  else  about  Dring— not  a 

A  long  silence  ensued.  grief  or  a  thought  'id  cross  her  heart. 

**I  heerd  the  skreel  o'  the  banshee  but  what  she  d  tell  it  to  me ;  an 

last  night  orer  the  whin  bushes  be-  when  the  husband  *id  thiate  her  like 

yaiit  Killogan,"  resumed  Granny  ;  a  ruffin,  as  he  was,  the  sorra  one  'id 

"aij'  I  knew  it  kem  to  warn  me  to  know  it  but  me,  if  I  chanced  to  be 

fi  back  to  my  people's  counthry.  about  the  place.    Afther  tlie  child 

hrec  an'  twenty  years  ago  I  left  it  was  bom,  Fd  bnng  iier  eliarm^  an' 

to  b^  the  worl*.  an'  I  never  seen  a  one  thing  or  another  for  it.  till  she 

eight  ov  it  since.  thought  there  was  nobody  like  me  ; 

"There  isn't  many  belongin'  to  ye  but  faith  the  man  himBclf  couldn't 
alive  in  it  now  tlien/l  warrant.  Gran-  bear  the  sight  o'  me ;  an'  he  used  of- 
ny,"  said  Peggy,  looking  compassion-  ten  to  say  I'd  be  the  manes  ov  kiUin* 
stely  at  ber  i^ed  guest.  the  infant  Well,  Peggy,  what  d'ye 
"Not  one  then  ;  ten  childre's  lyin*  think,  but  one  time,  when  I  was  on 
toother  ill  Shiarone  berrin  ground,  my  thravo!-,  a  good  piece  off,  one  sum- 
to  the  man  himself  along  o'  them  ;  mer'smormu  ,  just  nineteen  years  ago 
hot  it  isn't  0'  that  I'm  thinkin'  now ;  last  Jnne^  I  kem  to  a  lonesome  spot, 
nor  0'  I'll  agony  o'  death;  nor  0'  the  for  all  the  worl'  like  a  place  there  id 
hardship  I've  gone  through  tliem  be  fairies— an'  it  not  above  four 
years  back ;  but  ov  a  heavy  sin  I  o'clock— an'  what  did  I  see,  but  a 
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wee  infant,  hangin'  by  its  clothea  to 
a  thomy  biusli,  over  a  brave  stbrame 
o*  water.  I  Hcrambled  down  till  I 
got  at  it ;  an'  wlien  I  tuk  it  up,  I 
seen  tlio  life  was  in  it,  tliout,'li  that 
was  all.  Though  I  knew  I  mi^ht  get 
Into  throoble  by  it,  I  couldn't  fina  it 
in  my  heart  to  laye  it  there,  so  I  car* 
ried  it  away  with  mc,  and  sthrove  to 
put  hate  in  it,  till  it  began  to  stir  an* 
move  the  wee  hands— but  there  wasn't 
a  house  any  place  nearer  than  a  mile, 
or  more,  un'  I  tnk  it  on  till  I  kem  to 
the  noartst  town,  an*  then  I  found 
I  got  far  more  charity,  for  the  sjike  o' 
the  infant,  than  ever  I  got  afore.  'It 
ian't  loain'  I'll  be  on  acconnt  or  it 
anyhow,*  says  I  to  myself— an*  I  con- 
tinued to  kerp  it  with  me,  clappin' 
it  on  my  back,  and  carryin'  it  quite 
convaynient  everywhere  I  went -an' 
it  thrived  well.  Next  time  tliat  I 
kem  to  Para  Bawn's,  I  showed  the 
little  cratur  to  Mrs.  Wufo,  for  tlie 
man  himself  was  a  great  piece  off  at 
a  fair,  an'  she  waa  delighted  with  it, 
far  it  was  the  purtie^t  infant  ever  ye 
seen— >iut  nnyhow  I  brought  hor  that 
time  a  bundle  ov  herbs  fur  her  own 
little  one,  an'  she  boiled  them  up  the 
way  ahe  alwaya  done,  an'  gave  a  tay- 
cup  full  0*  the  medicine  to  her  owti 
chdd— when,  glory  on  us  !  the  poor 
wee  thing  tuk  the  convulsions,  and 
died  oft'  in  au  hour." 

'*  Share  that  can't  be,  unless  yd 
brought  it  to  life  again,'*  aaid  Peggy, 
interrupting  the  narrative. 

"  Wait  till  ye  hear  all.  Well,  then, 
we  knew  there  must  have  been  poison 
with  the  herha— an'  the  poor  mother 
fell  to  screechin'  murther,  like  one 
deranged  -but  faith  the  most  thing 
fi^e  dhreaded  was  the  anger  o'  the 
huahand  when  he'd  come  home^ 
troth  it  overkem  her  own  gciet  dane. 
There  wa/^n't  one  in  the  lious'^,  l^nt 
ourselves  two.  an'  sccin'  her  goin' 
cracked  through  the  r<»oui,  teariu'  her 
hair,  and  cryin'  out,  *0h,  1*11  lose  my 
life  wlicn  Pat  comes  back !  what  'ill 
I  do  at  all !'  I  up?  and  says  to  her  at 
last :  '  Here.  Mrs.  Wafe,  for  the  love 
o'  marcy,  take  the  foundliu  iind  lay 
it  in  the  cradle,  and  no  one  'iU  he  a 
whit  the  wiser,  for  I'll  take  the  poor 
wee  corpse  where  it  'ill  be  Ix^rrid  sjife.' 
So,  faith,  tlie  fair  terror  o'  the  tyrant 
that  owned  her  made  her  be  agree> 
aUei  an*  ahe  let  me  lay  the  founoUin' 
where  h«r  own  child  had  tHegi  not 
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much  more  than  au  hour  before ;  an'  I 
took  the  corime  and  hid  it  in  the  chial 
where  she  kept  her  Snnda'  dothes, 

till  eveniii'." 

Granny,  that  story  can  t  be  thrue," 
said  Peggy,  shuddering;  ''it  a  most 
toma  me  dck" 

*'Aa  thrue  as  that  my  own  bones 
'ill  soon  lie  in  Shinrone  grave-yard," 
declared  Granny,  striking  her  fore- 
finger three  times  slowly  on  the  palm 
oflerleftluuid.  **My  owntwohanda 
locked  the  corpae  np  in  the  diiat,  an' 
w)ie!i  Tiiirlit  kem,  I  tuk  it  away  an' 
haii  It  bcrritl,  where  it  'iU  lie  till  the 
Judgment  Day. " 

*'An'  d'ye  think  I'd  b'Ucve  that 
any  woman  'id  do  the  like  with  her 
own  child,  unleaa  her  heart  waa iron f 
asked  Peggy. 

"Ye  don  t  know  what  terror  can 
bring  tlife  heart  to,"  said  Granny: 
"ye  don't  know  how  a  bad  hu«bana 
Can  desthrr  V  tii'^  feeiin'8  of  any  wo- 
man, an'  make  her  lie,  an'  grow  as 
mane  aa  the  black  alave  iii  the  iahindB 
bqra&t  the  saya;  he's  the  ^greateet 
curse  undher  God's  sky  1  The  un- 
fortunate woman's  head  was  a'inost 
turned  anyhow,  an'  she  raved,  an' 
ranted,  an  jumped  to  the  top  o'  the 
bed  like  mad,  till  I  had  to  hould  her 
x\oym  with  fair  force ;  an'  all  the  time 
I  dam't  let  any  one  into  the  room  ; 
but  afther  a  couple  ov  days  she  went 
tjff  into  a  kind  ov  atupor— though  the 
fear  o'  the  man  never  left  her  heart — 
an'  she'd  moan  ahead  like  one  in  rale 
agony.  All  tlie  time,  I  attended  both 
her  an'  the  liviu'  infant  in  the  cradle, 
an'  I  dhressed  it  in  the  dead  childii 
clothes— thinkin'  to  myself,  thatshure 
if  I  was  the  manes  of  kill  in'  one 
child,  I  saved  the  life  of  another. 
When  Para  Bawn  kem  home,  the 
sorra  much  he  cared  about  his  wi£b 
bcin'  so  ill,  but  he  was  cracked  en- 
tirely to  get  a  sight  o'  the  child ;  but 
I'd  always  baffle  him  one  way  or 
another,  puttin'  the  blame  on  the  od- 
dity o'  the  mother,  till  he  never  laid 
eyes  on  it  for  a  month,  and  more  ;  an' 
then,  all  at  woust,  Mrs,  Wafe  kem 
to  the  point  o'  death,  an'  when  she 
was  near  departin',  ahe  tould  me  ahe 
wanted  to  see  the  husband:  but, 

fiessin'  what  she  wanted  with  him, 
didn't  do  herbiddin',  Peggy  asthore, 
but  decaived  her,  when  the  very  dew 
o'  death  was  over  her  faoe^  an*  never 
brought  FSua  Bawn  to  her  till  the 
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breath  was  all  but  goiie,  au'  the  rat-  a  level  with  Grannv's  face,  and  tlion 

Ue  growin*  wake  in  her  throat."  the  old  woman  s])oke  a  few  worda  in 

Pfeggy  ooTered  her  face  with  her  her  ear  whic  h  made  her  turn  pale  and 

hands,  for  snmp-  minutes  iin  iVtlr^  tn  utter  a  faint  "  .My  fJod !" 
utter  a  word,  wiiiie  the  old  woman      Para  Bawn  sat  alone  in  his  dreary 

continued :  home,  with  black  beetles  crawling  up 

"  So  ¥m  Bftwn  new  knew  that  the  kitchen  walls,  and  erielnti  chirp- 

his  child  was  dead,  an*  the  foundlin*  Ing  by  the  hearth.   The  fire  was 

lived  as  his  daughter  under  hia  roof  smouldering,  the  air  damp  and  chill, 

from  that  day  to  this,"  a  {^ale  was  blowing:  from  the  north, 

"Granny,  ye  done  wrong !"  at  last  and  a  holiuw  moauing  swept  down 

ezdaimed  P^gy,  indignation  colour-  the  narrow  sturcase  leading  trom  the 

ing  her  sallow  cheek.    "  What's  to  rooms  above.    AVafe  felt  a  strange 

come  ov  Weeny  when  she  hears  the  nervousness  that  night-— a  prcsenti- 

truth — if  the  truth's  in  it  at  ail  i  It  s  ment  of  evd  was  over  him— and  so 

not  poffliUe  to  allow  mieh  decaivin'  to  he  sat,  as  if  watching  for  something. 

^  on.  Oh !  poor  childit  *id  be  betther  he  knew  not  what,  with  a  dull  doud 

if  ye  bad  left  her  to  perish  amCNttthe  on  liis  far  e.   The  something  cnme  at 

rocks,  where  ye  ]>icked  her  np!  last  near  the  midnight  hour — a  knock 

"Stay,  Peggy,"  said  Graimy.  ex-  at  the  outer  door— u  boy  with  per- 

tending  her  long  arm  till  her  nand  spiration  standing  on  his  hot  brow — 


touched  Peggy's  shoulder;    maybe  uttering  in  the  twinkling  ofaac^B 

Weenv  'ill  thank  God  yit,  that  she  these  words — 

isn't  Para  Bawn  a  child  ;  whisper."  **  Bat  toiUd  ye  to  run  for  yer  life 

Peggy  bent  her  head  till  it  was  on  this  very  minnit,  as  fast  as  you  can  1" 

CHAFTBS  VUL 

THB  riRB. 

I 

Hons  than  once  in  her  life,  when  her  out  with  demoniac  rage,  that  made 

min<l       i1l  at  eaf*e,  had  Ween}'  pnss-  her  tremble.  It  was  the  name  of  Pnra  • 

ed  the  ni^ht  in  the  open  air,  sitting  Bawn.   The  crowd  marched  swiftly 

out  in  wild  spots  away  from  human  oti ;  their  tramping  dying  away  in  the 

habitation.    Btrangely  bronght  up.  distance.    Then  the  girl  arose  and 

and  rarely  happy,  tnia  younji:  girl  had  stood  upright,  p:azing  f :;r  as  her 

passed  a  lonely  ehil<^h'>od,  but  never  eye  eould  penetrat<\  seurcely  breath - 

oefore  had  she  felt  sucii  anxiety  as  ing  all  the  while.  Mow  long  she  stood 

hid  tortured  her  for  the  last  few  there  she  knew  not,  the  time  seemed 

weeks.  The  interview  which  had  just  passing  in  a  dream,  when  high  in  the 

occurreil  l)etween  herself  and  Peggy  air  a  ton^ie  of  flame  shot  up  with 

Cross  awoke  feclinj^  of  acute  misery,  sudden  fury  in  the  direction  of  her 

andcliQibing  to  a  steep  height,  where  gaze.  Another,  and  another  followed, 

ftuie  and  bramble  grew  thickly,  she  till  a  hirid  ghm  of  fire  seemed  to  tint 

sat  there  for  hours,  being  at  length  the  very  sky. 

roused  to  ttsenseofheriraprudcnee  by  "Oh,  father  I"  slie  eried,  clf^spin  i; 

the  heavy  tramp  of  feet  oelow ;  this  her  hands,  as  she  s]>rang  wiidiy  down 

slsnnedher;aaaher6Tehavinggrown  the  crag,  and  away,  like  a  ftantio 

accustomed  to  thestaru^t,  she  sougl  \  t  creature,  towaids  Para  Bawn's  house, 

to  discover  the  cause  of  the  sounds.  Soon  she  arrived  within  a  distant 

Leaning  over  the  height,  and  endea-  view  of  the  burning  mass.    Her  old 

vouring  to  conceal  herself  iis  well  as  home  was  fast  demolishing,  and  a 

ihs  could,  riie  dimly  beheld  a  crowd  hoarse  roar  like  the  rush  of  the 

of  men  hurrying  by,  all  armed  with  ocean  in  a  storm,  filled  all  the  air, 

weap«>nsofsomesort,w!iif'h  they  now  ^*  Save  my  father,  save  him!"  she 

and  then  brandished  witii  threats  of  shrieked,  flinging  herself  fearlessly 

nngnnee.  8ueh  sights  had  of  late  among  the  bodr  of  infuriated  men, 

grown  common  enough  at  Dring-~  who  were  watching  the  destruction 

fights  V'twrrn  the  still-owners  nnd  they  had  created.     Let  him  live  for 

the  pohce  being  frc<)uent— but  Weeny  God's  sake,  an'  throw  me  in  the  flames 

thought  she  heard  a  name  ehouted  if  ye  like  1" 
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'*Staad  away,  Weeny,''  said  Owen  BatBfrGovern,byaakilliiiplijBqg- 

Keeean,     I (  >,  though  one  of  the  ficre-  nomy  which  he  |>o??.«?es.sed  m  a  t?- 

est  there,  Wiis  yet  not  iin^piitle  in  his  iiiarkuble  degree,  nad  l<»niz  .-jusuected 

tone  to  the  wretched  ^irl ;  "  this  isn't  that  Wafe  was  the  traitor,  ana  each 

any  pUceforyou ;  ycr  father's  escaped,  day  various  tittle  drcunwtances  whidi 

though  he  didif  t  de.sarve  it ;  notx)dy  would  not  have  attracte<l  any  on»^  not 

wants  to  harm  tiie  innocent,  so  yoii  on  the  watrh,  .strcnixthened  hi.s  sur- 

needn't  be  afraid,  l>ut  keep  back,  mises.   Unwilling,  however,  to  bring 

Fuethetoif-stackboy.^!  whew  1  there  audi  a  fri^tftil  aoeusation  agaiait 

it  goes !"  the  father  of  the  gurl  he  loTedr  ^ 

And  now  a  broader  sheet  of  flame  never  br^thed  a  word  of  hi**  8Ti«pi- 
spread  itself  through  the  air,  out-  cions.  Every  one  was  ronrinced  tli^t 
houses  sharing  the  common  fate,  while  a  spy  among  the  band,  and  if 
the  shrieks  of  cattle  rose  above  the  they  chose  to  oarr^  on  their  danger- 
din  of  crashing  timl>er  and  the  hollow  ous  practices  in  defiance  of  this  know- 
roar  nf  the  devouring  element.  But  le(]<,'e  they  did  it  at  their  peril :  bedsides 
Weeiiv  heard  no  more  j  coDSciuuisuebij  M'Oovern  had  received  no  actual 
forsook  her,  and  she  sank  senseless  proof  of  Wafe's  guilt  Bat  what 
into  t\w  arms  of  one  who  wa.s  present  ronsed  the  suspicion  of  Owen  KeegM 
merely  f  »r  her  sake,  lest  aught  of  in-  upon  the  «ul>j(  et  was  a  simple  ocoir- 
jury  nimlit  befal  her.  renee.    Para  Bawn  and  he  were  at  a 

Bat  AI'Govern  had  refused  to  take  fair  in  a  town  about  eight  miles  from 

partinthereTengethuswreakedupon  Dring,  and  while  standing  together, 

rara  Bawn,  for  foul  trcacliery,  ana  he  the  ganger's  right  hand  man,  an  in- 

was  verv  nearly  falling  a  victim  him-  dividual  well  known  to  the  stilbo^m- 

self  to  the  fiuy  of  tiie  enraged  band,  era  passed,  and  giving  a  wink  and  a 

when  his  courage  alone  saved  him  knowing  nod  saluted  Fara  Bawn  wtlh 

from  a  violent  end.  They  saw  it  was  a  famUiar  "  how  are  you,  Patt'*  Eee* 

not  cowardice  that  held  him  back  gnn  turned  hi.s  keen  eye  on  the  ml- 

from  aiding  in  the  wnrl:  ofde.struetion  prit,  and  beheld  that  he  never  raiised 

when  no  threat  of  iu^^tuut  deatli  could  nis  head,  or  pretended  to  see  the  for- 

«coin]>el  him  to  alter  hisdeteimination.  midable  person  who  hadaoeoated  hin^ 

His  firm  words,  "There, boys,  ye  may  though  it  was  nearly  impossible  that 

shoot  me,  but  I'll  never  raise  a  hand  such  could  be  the  ca^.  Withont 

to  commit  mmder,  or  set  fire  to  any  pretending  to  have  noticed  any  thing 

man's  house,"  together  with  his  noble  remarkable,  Owen  said  nothing  on  the 

bearing  and  unflinchiog  eye,  struck  sub  jet  t  to  Wafe,  who  seemed  "  thick," 

admiration  into  ever}*  man.  a.s  Kcegan  expressed  it,  for  the  rest  r.f 

"  I  knew  how  it  'id  be  1'  cried  Kee-  the  day.    i  )etennine<l  to  .'^ift  the  affair 

gan ;  "  the  chap  thinks  too  much  o'  to  the  lx»ttom,  Owen  employed  a  rute. 

the  ru£Bn'a  daughter,  to  turn  again*  Late  that  evening  he  repaired  to  the 

the  father.   Come  lads,  lave  him  ganger's  abiding  place,  and  affect inz 

alone,  maybe  we'd  all  be  as  foolish  if  an  air  of  secrecy  and  confidence,  asked 

we  was  in  his  place ;"  and  so  every  if  Pat  Wafe  had  told  him  that  the 

man's  arm  was  stayed.  "  boys"  were  to  meet  at  KilloganPa^ 

All  night  the  fire  raged.   The  dawn  that  night    "  No,"  said  the  gaugw, 

of  the  winter  moniing  found  Para  promptly,  *'lie  said  he  thou;Bit  the 

Bawn's  house  a  blackened  shell,  filled  next  place  would  be  Claragh.  "  "  Well, 

with  charred  remnants  of  rafters,  he  sent  me  to  tell  ve  to  come  on  to 

great  lumps  of  cinders,  kettles  ana  Killogaa  anyhow,"   said  Keegan. 

saucepans  molten  into  strange  shapes  about  one  o  clock  this  ni^ht aoa 

by  the  fervour  of  the  flames.    But  then  he  went  off",  leaving  the  ganger 

the  large  turf-stack  at  the  rear  of  the  without  a  doubt  that  he  was  an  emi»- 

dwelling  was  burning  stilL   For  two  sary  from  the  right  source.    To  Kil- 

da^  and  a  night  that  huge  pile  of  logan  Pass  a  party  of  the  revenue, 

finng  smouldered  sullenly  on,  emit-  accordingly  marched,  with  the  pauger 

ting  a  dull,  o])pressive  smoke.  at  their  lioiid,  and  here  they  encomi- 

How  was  it  discovered  that  Para  tered  rather  more  than  they  bargained 

Bawn  himself  was  the  informer,  who  for,  Keegan  having  assem  bled  nearnr 

betrayed  the  men  whom  he  had  be-  thirty  stout  young  fellows  all  armed 

Suilecl  to  their  destruction  I  to  the  teeth,  who  sprang  upon  the 
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police  from  au  ambush)  succeeded  in  secrecy,  and  it  was  only  when  Bat 

drirmg  off  the  m^,  and  capturing  the  H^Gorern  wta  caUed  upos  to  give  his 

eauger,  whom  they  ducked  unmerciful-  aid  in  the  terrible  work,  about  half- 

Tvi^u  .trt\im.  They  extorted  from  their  an-hour  before  midnipht,  tl  ;i!  ho  w;m 
prisoner,  by  threats  of  a  violent  death  '  made  acauaiuted  with  the  i>r<i(  iinigs 

on  one  hand,  and  promises  of  release  contcniplated.     It  was  intended  to 

<  n  the  other,  the  whole  history  of  bum  Para  Bawu  in  his  house ;  but 

Wife's  treachery,  and  the  next  night  M'Goveni  defeated  tliis  scheme  hy 

it  wa.s  resolved  to  wreak  vengeance  on  despatching  one  of  his  nej)hew.s,  'wliom 

tile  inibrmer.    Lest  a  whisper  of  this  he  knew  he  could  trust,  to  warn  the 

delminfttlon  might  Teaehwafe,Kee«  wretch  to  Hy,  thus  laviiig  him  iW>m 

pn  and  his  confederatee^  who  were  all  a  frightful  end. 
yomig  and  daring,  pieaerred  great 

CHAPTEK  IX. 
JKB  jovwnnr  Am  ta»  uAMMttQ  vlacs. 

Tbe  remain<ler  of  that  terrible  nii,'ht  Mrs.  Mulliuswas  yet  fsleepincTtand  the 

Weeny  b^ul  passed  at  the  Mullins'  hamkt  lying  in  the  liui>h  of  uight, 

booae  in  the  hamlet,  M'Qovem  hav-  with  the  stare  still  beaming  in  the 

ing  borne  her  there  when  she  fainted,  sky,  she  arose  softly,  and  left  the 

Murh  kiii  lTie.ss  was  shown  lier  by  house.     Without  a  shilling:  in  her 

tiie  biackaiuith  s  wife,  whose  compas-  pocket,  she  was  determined  to  eom- 

Mon  for  her  was  only  etjualled  by  mence  a  joumev  of  many  milesj  and 

her  horror  of  Para  Bawn's  iniquity,  so  she  set  fortL    Long  acquainted 

Weeny  had  lonir  looked  upon  lierself  with  remote  ])arts  of  the  country, 

as  degradtMl  liy  her  father  s  dishoiiesiy,  there  was  scan  ely  a  glen  or  nook 

vlucE  she  liud  been  aware  of  for  some  where  the  smugglers  had  been  wont 

weeks,  and  the  dreadfoi  denonement  to  assemble  for  their  nightly  work 

which  had  now  taken  place  was  scarce-  that  she  did  not  know;  often  she  had 

ly  mnre  terrible  to  her  than  the  feel-  watche<l   tlirin,  unperceivcd,  from 

ing  of  suspense  slie  had  of  lateexneri-  some  wild  crag,  as  thejr  sat  round  the 

Cfli.^    Eveu  ii  iici  pm  cut's  treachery  fires :  often  she  had  wishecl  that  they 

sad  eraelty  were  to  remain  for  ever  un-  could  have  been  warned  of  the  danger 

hi'jww  to  the  worid,  she  woidd  have  threatening  them.   The  direction  die 

f  'lt  that  a  dark  Mot  rested  upon  her  now  took  was  eastward,  and  slie  walk- 

aa  the  child  ut  such  a  man ;  but  now  ed  on  rapidly  till  she  had  gone  so  far, 

iHiat  was  to  become  of  her  1    How  that  she  hoped  there  was  no  chance 

eouid  she  bear  to  be  pointed  at  in  of  her  meeting  any  familiar  fiiu^  when 

ii'rim  asthedaughterof  the  informer  ?  t-he  sat  down  to  rest  Viy  the  wayside. 

Where  could  she  run  to  hide  herself  Site  1  ad  not  been  long  there  when  a 

from  every  eye !   More  than  all,  huw  well  known  figure  appeared  to  her. 

eoidd  she  show  her  fiuie  in  the  light  coming  down  a  hill  which  she  herself 

of  day  te  the  low,  who  must  feel  had  lately  descended.   There  was  no 

a.*ham(  I  t!:  it  he  ever  thought  of  her  ?  mistaking  this  figure  ;  it  Ava>  ti  nt  of 

Such  teeling-'       theBe  ra<'ked  lier  Granny  Dunn,  already  on  her  travels 

laiud  all  the  remaiuder  of  the  ni^ht.  since  peep  of  day.    Site  would  have 

She  knew  that  her  fiither  must  be  endeavomred  to  avoid  the  old  woman 

ruined ;  she  had  long  known  that  his  by  rising  and  parsiting  her  way,  bnt 

debt«5  were  heavy  and  his  means  of  pay-  the  latter  wrus  too  quick  for  her. 

in^  tlieni  doubtful;  now  he  must  be  "St^y  where  ye  are,  Weeny!"  she 

beg^'ared,  and  she  must  endeavour  to  called  out,  shaking  her  stick  at  her ; 

work  for  own  livelihood,  if  indeed  she  "  stay  where  ye  are,  tiU  I  oome  up  to 

could  hve  on,  ito  humiliated  as  slie  ye,"  and  quickening  her paoe^  she  was 

was.    Before  break  of  day  she  had  soon  Ix^side  tlie  girl, 

determined  upon  a  plan  for  the  future.  '^Now^  where  are  ye  goin' I"  she 

When  one  bitter  sacrifice  was  com>  asked. 

pleted,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  her  Away  down  to  my  mother's  peo- 

<  hiM!,  I'xl  abandoned  for  ever,  she  pie,"  replied  Weeny. 

would  breathe  more  freely.    While  "That  s  down  near  Shinrone,  agra; 
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an'  as  Fm  goin'  the  san^c  rond  roj'self^  she  led  Weeny  on  till  they  stood  om 

\vr  may  tiiravel  together,  though  I  a  brawling  stream,  rushing,  svoUea, 

w  aiTtiut  i  ll  make  the  best  walker  o'  and  frothy,  far  below  them, 

the  twa  It  tsn't  the  fiist  time  we  That^e  a  eap  o*  the  broad  Sbn- 

went  through  the  connthiy  in  com-  non    said  the  old  woman,  thon^ 

pany  with  other."  fully.    "  Lotik  at  it,  Weeny,  an'  see 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Granny,"  if  it  isn't  a  desolate  lookia'  place  for 

said  Weeny.  a  body  to  be  dhrowned  in." 

^  Well,  rdon*t  aay  it  is ;  you'd  scaroe  "  It  is  so,"  said  Weeny,  ehaddei- 

remimber  twenty  year  ago.  Howsom-  \ir^. 

ever  my  little  jewel,  ye  often  took  a  ''An'  yit  T  seen  it  rn?t  on  a  sum- 
cosy  nap  tied  up  in  the  hood  on  my  mer's  mormn'  as  pacibie  as  glai^ 
hack  V*  with  thesnn  flaahin'^Gn  it  like  baner 
Maybe  ao^*'  aaid  Weeny,  abstract-  godLd,  an.*  a  wee  faiiy  child  lyin'  dora 
edly.  near  it  as  if  it  had  dhropped  from 

*  Para  Bawn 3  house  was  burnt  last  the   sky,"   resumed    Granny,  bui 

night,'  continued  Granny,  "but  he  Weeny  was  not  attending  to  her 

tuk  good  care  to  be  out  or  it  himself,  words.  Fatigue  and  dread  of  tlift 

ril  warrant  he'll  never  come  back."  coming  darkness  oppressed  her ;  her 

**  Granny, don'tsayanythiuj^against  feet  were  bUstered  and  swollen  ;  her 

my  father,"  said  the  girl  colouring ;  heart   faint    Much   more  wetiiy 

''1  know  he  done  wrong,  but  still  I  walking  followed,  and  then  mofe dm- 

don't  want  to  bear  it  nom  any  one  ing  on  lolting  carti^  till  it  was  neaiiy 

elae."  ten  o'lTnnk. 

"  An'  what's  bringin'  ye  away  out  "  We'll  stop  for  the  night  wLen 

ov  Dringf*  wo  get  to  John  Carolin's  house," 

Shame  an'  grief."  aaid  Granny ;  he  never  tuna  a  Una- 

"  An'  did  the  boy  that  pretinded  he  Teller  from  the  door,  no  matthtr  what 

loved  ye  when  he  thougnt  you  were  hour  they  come  ;  an'  they  get  the 

rich  an'  grand,  let  ye  lave  him  that  best  ov  thratemeut." 

wavl"  Very  glad,  indeed,  was  Weeny, 

'^He  didn't  know  it;  Tm  goin*  to  when  this  hospitable  dwelling  was 

see  what  my  mother's  people  can  do  reached.    It  was  a  substantial  fann- 

for  me ;  maybe  they'd  hire  me  for  a  house,  with  a  high  slanting  roof  newly 

maid."  thatched,  white  wails,  shining  wia- 

"  Maybe  so,**  said  Grannv,  shortly ;  dow8,andanairof  neatneaa and  plealy 

ye  needn't  expect  much  nrom  them  all  round  it  Granny's  summons  at 

when  tlicy  krinw  you're  in  want."  the  door  was  answered  !)y  immediate 

"I'll  be  wiliin' to  do  auv  thing  hon-  admittance,  and  a  hearty  welcome 

est  for  my  livin',"  said  the  humbled  from  the  woman  whoseem^  to  hcdd 

girl;  ''tlioudi  I  never  done  much  in  highest  rank  in  the  luge  Idtdien, 

my  life  yit.  where  Weeny  and  her  aged  compan- 

"  Yer  able  todo  a  dale,"  naid  Granny,  ion  were  allowed  seat**  at  a  very  ample 

ironicaUy,as  she  eyed  the  slender  form  fire,  l^umerous  domestics  occupied 

of  her  companion.  this  kitchen*H9ome  of  whom  woe 

**Well,Gi-anny,  if  Ican*t  work  much  knitting,  others  spinning  or  carding 

I  can  live  almost  upon  nothing,"  aaid  wool ;  but  the  workmen  who  had  done 

Weeny,  nmiiing  faintly.  a  hard  day's  lalxiur  in  the  fields  were 

Hero  the  conversation  ended  for  now  rejoicing  in  idlenes.'s,  lounging 

some  time.   AU  the  day  they  travel-  against  the  large  hobs  of  the  grate, 

led  without  cessation,  except  when  some  half  {uslcep,  some  smoking.  Much 

Granny  .stop]>ed  at  houses  on  the  way  good-humour  and  cheerfulness  pre- 

for  alma,  saving  Weeny  the  trouble  vailed  here,    iiut  in  the  parlour  a 

of  aridng  any  thing  for  herself;  and  solitwry  man  waa  ntting  by  biffladf 

sometimes  they  got  a  lift  upon  a  cart,  reading.    John  Carolin  lived  **hit 

which  bore  them  comfortably  along,  lone,"  to  tlie  surprise  of  many  who 

Before  the  day  clo.sed  in  they  arrived  wondered  he  did  not  provide  him^ielf 

ai  a  lonely  spot  wliich  i>eemed  to  in-  with  a  wife,  as  he  was  a  handsome 

tereet  Granny.  Ascending  aomeiocki  man,  scarcely  past  hia  fortieth  year. 
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GHAPTER  X. 


TiTE  Btnin^  story  which  Granny  life  could  change  me  againat  Weeny 

Dunn  had  told  Peg<,'y  Cross  made  an  Wafe." 

extraordinary  imprctjsiou  upon  her  "Very  good,"  said  Peggy,  coniprei»3- 

mindf  and  before  allowing  the  old  ing  her  lips. 

"woman  to  retire  to  rest,  she  gathered  And  now,  let  us  come  on  an*  see 

from  her  several  particulars  relating  where  did  she  go  to  ;"  said  the  young 

to  her  discovenr  of  the  foundling,  man,  impatiently/' we  oughtn't  to  lose 

which  net  her  tnhiking  and  hoping,  a  minnit" 

Before  daybreak  the  following  mom-  Peggy  had  some  preparationa  to 
ing  Granny  had  left  her  hou.se;  but  makebefore  setting  out  on  her  search ; 
she  had  learned  enou^,'h  from  her  to  fihehadafewfjaperssolonghid  inase- 
give  ris»e  to  a  startlinc  but  not  very  crettipot  to  collect,  which  she  tied  up 
improbable  sarmUe.  in  the  midst  of  and  put  in  her  pocket ;  and  there  was 
her  dreams  news  reached  her  that  a  wedding  ring,  real  gold  too.  which 
Para  Bawn's  house  was  burnt,  his  she  drew  from  a  little  dox,  and  placed 
cattle  lost,  he  himself  a  fugitive.  It  upon  her  own  linger  to  carry  it  safely: 
did  not  surpriae  her,  Granny  having  together  with  otner  little  tokens  of 
imparted  to  her  the  information  the  the  past  which  had  been  confided  to 
previous  nig:ht,  that  sueh  a  punish-  her  keeping  years  apo  by  one  very 
ment  was  contemplated  for  his  newly-  dearl  v  loved,  all  of  which  she  con- 
discovered  treachery.  veyeti  uvvay  on  her  person  unknown 

**Whei«'a  Weeny  f  she  aakedof  to  M*Goyem,  to  whom  she  did  not 

Bat  M'QoTem,  who  bnmght  the  news  wish  to  confide  more  than  was  neces- 

to  her.  sary  just  at  present.    IMaking  in- 

"That's  what  I  came  to  ask  your-  quiries  everywhere,  they  learned  that 

self,"  he  replied.   "  I  thought  maybe  Weeny  had  been  seen,  by  some  of 

she  had  come  to  stop  with  you."  those  indiTiduals  who  see  every  thing, 

Oil,  no,"  cried  the  woman,  "shure  in  company  with  Granny  Dnnn,  g:oing 

I  hunted  hor  from  the  hou'^e  last  in  a  certain  direction  wliich  they  de- 

nighL  an'  touid  iier  never  to  cross  the  t<;rmined  to  follow.  The  alms-seeking 

thresnold  again,  an*  Tm  afeard  she's  of  the  beggar-woman  served  as  a  clue 

run  out  o'  tne  place  entirely."  to  her  movements,  and  for  some  time 

"  If  80|   sai  a  M*Govem,  *' we  had  they  found  little  difficulty  in  tracing 

best  follow  her,  Pegg>' ;  nobodv  knows  her ;  but  soon  they  became  more  puz- 

what  may  happenher  goin'  her  lone  zled,  and  at  length  when  eveningaet  in, 

through  theeonntiy  this  way,  an'  Td  found  themselves  going  quite  astray, 

have  yon  come  yen?elf  with  me ;  she  Peggy  declared  she  was  i;"t  row  un- 

can't  be  far  gone  yit"  easy  since  she  knew  the  l  i  I  was  not 

"  I'll  go  willin rephed  Peggy ;  travelling  alone  :  but  Bat  luat  nothing 

but  fiist  answer  me  one  thing,  fiat  of  his  ardour  in  tne  puiBuit,  and  would 

Are  ye  shure  you'll  wish  to  marry  willingly  have  continued  it  up  to  a 

her  still,  an'  she  the  child  ov  such  a  late  perio'l  nf  the  niLdit,  had  not 

father,  even  if  she  11  agree  to  take  Peggv  considered  it  prudent  for  them 

ye  r*  to  halt  at  an  inn  at  about  eight  o'clock. 

"Ay,"  said  Bat,  "without  a  thought  The  next  day  snow  covered  the 

ov  dhrawin  back  ;  the  worF  mi^'lit  earth— all  without  looked  wild  and 

go  ngaiuBt  her,  but  she'd  only  be  the  dreary. 

more  to  me.'*  "NoWj"  said  Peggy,  "I  don't  think 

''An'  wfaatwmild  yer  people  say?"  it's  possible  for  any  one  to  thravel 

What  they'd  like  ;  Fd  remain  this  day  on  foot ;  an',  at  any  rate, 

with  the  same  intintion."  Bat,  we  ncr  ln't  be  in  Buch  a  hurry 

"  An'  you'd  make  her  yer  wife  lookin'  for  W Veny,  when  we  know 

witiiout  a  halfpenny  ov  fortune  1"  bhc's  goin'  on  down  to  Shinronc  with 

•* Now,  Peg^,  there's  no  use  in  si ch  Granny  Dunn.   We'll  be  shure  to 

cross-questionm* ;  ye  ought  to  know  hear  ov  her  there.    But  there's  a 

betther  than  to  think  any  thing  in  place  I'd  like  to  go  to,  about  ten  mile 
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from  this,  where  I've  btisinese  ;  an',  the  snow,  which  lay  thickly  on  the 

If  youVe  no  objections,  we'll  take  a  ground,  Bat  looking  vety  mnch  in 

ear  here  at  the  inii,  an'  dliriv  r  lo^vn  "  the  dumps,"  and  Peggj*  rather  anx- 

to  it.    It's  not  to  say  out  of  our  wwy,  ioua  and  nervous.    Neither  of  them 

aither,  for  it's  all  on  the  roiul  to  Shiii-  spoke  during  the  whole^dhve,  which 

rone,  though  it  mayn't  be  the  same  lasted  two  hours,  before  they  halted 

that  Granny  ^oes."  at  an  iron  gate  leading  to  an  etido- 

N  i'\ ,  Bat  did  not  like  this  proposal  sure  where  stood  a  dwelling-house  of 

by  any  means.    He  would  have  pre-  goiidly  dimensionn^  all  eovereti  with 

ferred  walkingj  and  stopping  at  house:^  snow.    Peggy  now  jumped  otf  the 

to  make  inquinee:  but  Peg^  was  very  ear,  desiringBat  to  wait  there  till  the 

determinea  ;  and  thoughne  aigued  should  return.  He  saw  her  approadi 

and remonstrated,nothing would  move  tfie  house  hesitatinfjly,  and  pause  for 

her.  She  deelared  it  was  of  the  high-  more  than  a  minute  ere  she  ventured 

est  impurtance  that  they  should  visit  to  rap  at  it.    Then  he  beheld  her 

this  mysterious  locality — and  yet  she  raise  the  knocker ;  then  the  door  was 

would  not  tell  the  youth  wherefore,  opened ;  and,  after  a  short  delay,  she 

They  were  soon  ideated  on  a  jaunt-  disappeared  within, 
ing  car,  going  at  a  swift  pace  through 

CHAPTER  XL 
TUB  i..t«r. 

Wb  return  to  Weeny  and  her  aged  case,  filled  with  quaint  volumes, 

companion.   Although  a  man  much  adorned  the  parlour, 

beloved  and  resi>ectetl  for  his  bene-  Carolin  was  a  wealthy  man.  He 

volence  and  upriglit  eliaracter,  John  drove  his  jaunting-ear  or  rule  a  well- 

Caroliu  was  yet  couiiidered  a  little  fed  horj^e  whenever  he  cho&e.  lie 

eeeentric.  Since  he  had  come  into  had  travelled  abroad,  and  brought 

possession  of  his  property,  one  room  new  agricultural  fashions  into  his 

m  his  house  hail  always  been  allotted  eonntry;  vet  he  w;i>^  not  contented, 

for  the  use  of  any  wanderer  who  A  blight  had  falleu  upon  his  youth, 

might  be  in  want  of  a  night's  lodg-  and  he  passed  a  lonely,  desolate  ex- 

in^;  and  to  prevent  any  rUk  from  intence   .sometimes  enVjring  the  hap* 

thieves  who  might  api)Iy  for  such  pi im     of      poorest  workmen,  who, 

shelter  under  false  pretences,  the  in-  alter  their  dady  toil,  saw  merry  faces 

dividuals  who  arrived  at  night  were  round  their  humble  hearths, 

generally  locked  up  in  their  sleeping-  When  the  travellers  entered  thdr 

room,  and  the  door  barred  on  them  sleeping-room.  Granny  im^varted  to 

to  prevent  t!i(Mr  egress  till  morning.  Weeny  various  pieees  of  intonnation 

Gniniiy  I'linn,  iiowever,  bein^*  well  relative  to  their  host's  past  and  pre- 

knuwu  lor  years,  was  not  subiected  sent  life,  telling  her,  iu  whispered 

to  such  indignity.  She  and  Weeny  tones,  how  it  was  reported  in  the 

were  given  a  warm  supper  before  re-  neighbourhood  that  he  had  married 

tiringfrom  the  kitchen,  and  the  latter  when  only  a  **  |j;-t-<onTi  '  and  that  the 

did  not  wonder  at  her  companion's  girl  he  chose  was  a  poor  servant  girl, 

admiration  of  that  "full  house."  The  one  Ally  Cross,  who  died  while  wan- 

f>roftt8ion  of  food,  fire,  and  candle-  dering  about  begging  through  the 

ight  was  marvel  I  on  f< ;  yet  there  was  country,  because  nis  mther,  who  did 

only  great  plenty,  not  waste.    Lnr^e  not  know  of  the  mateh,  srnf  John 

flitches  of  bacon  and  well-smoked  aw  ay  to  England ;  and  the  poor  girl 

hams  d^iended  fttm  thekitch^  roof  was  afhud  to  say  she  was  his  laimil 

and  filled  the  ample  chimney;  the  wife. 

dairy  was  well  Rupplicd,  even  at  that  "Anyhow,"  said  Oranny,  "  they 

inclement  se;i8on,  with  milk  and  l>ut-  say  that's  th«'  raison  he's  so  good  to 

tor ;  and  there  was  no  lack  of  beef  or  the  noor^  an'  that  he  never  turns  a 

mutton  in  the  larder.   Clean  and  wandhenn*  woman  from  the  house.*' 

airy  weve  tiie  nx»ns  of  the  house,  Had  'VN'^eeny  been  in  possession  of 

some  boinfj  even  rnrpft*  !  tnd  neatly  her  usual  hrightuesy!  '»f  intellect,  she 

papered ;  and  an  old-fabhioned  book-  might  have  connected  this  story  with 
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the  one  which  Pe^y  Cross  told  lier 
a  few  -weeks  ago  ;  but,  as  it  vrns,  lier 
mind  was  so  utk>orl>ed  with  her  owu 
wretchedness^  she  couM  tiunk  of  no- 
thing else.    Her  father's  infamy,  and 
the  separation  from  her  lover,  which 
she  determined  should  be  for  ever, 
wore  dwelt  apcm  all  night  in  anguish. 
No  tear  came  to  relieve  her  burning 
brain :  all  was  scorching,  burniiig 
misery.    No  wonder  that  she  waij  ill 
next  morning  -her  head  throbbing, 
her  limba  aching.   She  could  not  riae 
from  her  bed ;  and  Granny  got  per- 
mission for  her  to  remain  under  Caro- 
lines roof  ipT  that  day.   The  houra 
puaad  huily  to  her ;  excitement  had 
^nea  place  to  stupor,  and  ahe  lay 
m  a  state  of  domi-L'on.scionsness  that 
could  not  Vw:"  caHod  repose.  Evening 
came  on,  and  then  a  heavier  stupor, 
with  Tai6  fiaahes  of  wakeftUnesa  to 
passing  events.  Figures  gliding  noise- 
lessly in  and  out  of  the  room,  a  ghare 
of  candlelight  seeming  occasionally  to 
increaae  to  the  intensity  and  brilliancy 
of  fira-Hxinfusion  of  brain — dimneaa 
of  perception.    Is  it  a  dream,  or  does 
a  familiar  and  dearly-loved  fat^e  really 
bend  over  her  in  that  sick  bed  ]  Do 
tender  bands  amooth  her  pillow  ?  doea 
a  motherly  voice  whisper  words  of 
endearment  to  her— words  which  she 
vainly  strives  to  answer?   Can  she 
be  dying,  and  are  these  visions  pass- 
ing before  her  departing  spirit  1  No, 
poor  child  -all  is  reality  :  a  friend 
who  loves  you  as  a  mother  is  there 
watching  over  you :  a  father  is  there, 
toa  jpraying  that  you  may  be  spared 
to  him— a  father,  honest,  respected, 
prepared  to  love  you  more  than  his 
own  hte ;  it  iB  his  voice  you  hear  mur- 
morlDg, 

"  Qod  preaerve  yon,  my  dancfater, 

to  your  lon^-sorr owing  parent! 

Oh'  prenoiLs  return  of  conscious- 
neas  after  days  of  gloom  and  stupor, 
was  it  not  a  foretaate  of  the  eternal 
wildiig  from  the  darkness  of  the 
grave  wl  '  Ti  the  spirit  rejoices  for 
ever  ?  8<»  Weeny  felt  it  when  she 
ck^iied  Peggj-  Cross  in  her  wasted 
wms,  and  wept  upon  her  bosom ;  so 
she  felt  it  when  gently  told  the  strnn  zc 
story  of  her  own  birth,  and  that  the 
honoured  master  of  that  house  waa 
bar  real  lather,  free  from  stain  of  dia- 
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honour ;  so  she  felt  it  clearer,  briqliter 
still,  when  without  feeling  of  shame 
she  coijd  give  her  promisee  to  M*Go- 
vem,  with  her  father's  consent,  to  be 
his  for  life.  John  Carolin  was  de- 
termined that  his  child  should  wf^d 
the  man  of  her  choice.  Happy  were 
the  young  loTera  at  last  Happy  the 
father  who.  for  nineteen  years,  bad 
lived  a  broken-hearted  man  mourn- 
ing the  wife  he  had  secretly  wedded, 
and  miserably  lost,  while  lying  ou  a 
sick  bed  in  another  land.  Happy  the 
long  afflicted  sister  and  aunt,  who 
for  years  had  looked  upon  herself  as 
the  cause  of  infanticide.  All  were 
happy,  and  old  Granny  blessed  them 
ere  she  set  forth  for  the  spot  where 
her  bones  were  to]  if^  witli  tho^eof  her 
departed  husband  and  children, iu  the 
burial  ground  of  Shinroue. 

"  Father,"  said  Weeny,  as  she  and 
Carolin  sat  in  the  window  lookine  at 
the  snow  flakes  handng  on  the  busiies 
outside,  "can  nothin  be  done  for  Para 
Bawnt  He  must  be  very  badly  oflf, 
and  my  heart's  sorry  for  him.  Re- 
mombor,  fnther,  that  ho  gave  rnc  food 
and  slu'ither  for  near  twenty  years, 
an'  I  ought  to  do  somethin'  for  him 
now.  If  you'd  write  to  Father  Gil* 
ligan,  may^be  we'd  find  out  where  he's 
hill,  for  him  and  the  priest  was  m*eat 
always;  he  never  missed  i>ayin  his 
dues  regular.'* 

"  I'll  do  what  I  ran  for  him,"  re- 
jdied  Carolin,  laving  his  hand  n  his 
fair  child's  head;  "but  it's  plain  he 
must  leave  the  country,  he  can  never 
live  in  bis  own  neighbourhood  min,** 

With  the  aasistance  of  Peggy  Cross, 
who  was  acquainted  with  some  of 
Wafe's  near  relatives,  a  communica- 
tion was  conveyed  to  hioL  that  a  sum 
of  money  would  be  placed  at  hia  dia- 
p)0sal  to  compensate  in  some  measure 
for  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  to^je- 
ther  with  the  extraordinary  mlorma- 
tion,  that  Weeny  ^  Aot  hia  dauj^ter, 
which  perhaps  relieved  him  of  a  con- 
siderable burtli'ii. 

What  becanie  of  him  finally  was 
never  accurately  known ;  but  for  years 
bis  treachery  was  talked  of  at  Dring, 
and  the  stranger  was  pointed  out  the 
sinister  looking  ruins  of  what  had  once 
been  the  dwdling-place  of  the  In- 
former. 
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THE  PARIS  AOBIC 

A  French  writer,  Dclillc,  justly  ob- 
serves : — da7is  tart  d'interesser  con- 
tisU  Vart  decrire.  An  account  of  an 
agrionharal  show  would  probably  not 
be  intflfeeting  to  the  general  reader, 
unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  ex- 
position in  the  Palace  of  Indnstry,  in 
i^aris,  the  desoriber  ia  able  to  ascend 
from  the  italled  efcttle,  which  fonned 
the  delight  of  the  grotmdliugs,  to  the 
ipdleries  of  the  grand  exhibition, 
which  contained  a  multitude  of  ob- 
jects of  various  and  imiversal  inter- 
est. 

In  short,  the  entire  Natural  His- 
tory of  France  and  her  Colonies  was 
brought,  in  mbiecUt  oculiSf  before  the 
▼lew.  Tbiii»ioolosy  waethonmghly  re- 
presented Of  the  mieet  liTie  spedmeiiB 
of  all  Its  ammaux  domestiqucn,  as  the 
equine,  bovine,  ovine,  and  otluT  htt^^s 
h  laitUf  porcine,  and  pouluy  racc<> ; 
while  the  apicultund  live  depart- 
ment exhibited  a  hive  of  working 
bees  ;  the  piscicultural,  some  vases  oT 
vivacious  eels,  besides  defunct  river 
fishes,  and  samples  of  improved 
Oyeter-hedi ;  and  the  lericicultural,  a 
new  species  of  silk-worm.  (k'oIo;jy 
and  mineralogy  sent  innumerable 
epecimens ;  botan;^  contributed  a  mul- 
titadinons  ooUecnoti  of  woods,  great 
Tarietjr  of  cereals,  including  a  notable 
collection  of  maize  ;  many  industrial 
plants,  as  hemp,  flax,  and  Algerian 
cotton ;  with  huge  beet  and  other 
Tooti|Tine-tne8  in  beering^fortj  yean 
old»  looking  like  Lillipatkn  oaks ; 
hops,  resins,  and  tobacco.  Imple- 
ments and  appliances  of  agrimilture 
abounded,  from  splendid  threshing 
maehinee  impelled  by  steem,  to  con- 
trivances for  rural  constructions,  and 
a  quantity  of  manures  in  glass  jars. 
In  the  ffaileriea,  the  choicest  produc- 
tions of  Algeria  and  Pkris  were  ar- 
nmged  with  the  proverlnal  taste  of 
French  exhibitions,  such  as  the  most 
sumptuous  silks,  olyects  of  art  carved 
in  onyx,  the  exquisite  marble  of  Africa, 
and  many  Inxnrioos  articles  of  metro- 
politan manufacture  in  use  in  the  out- 
of-door  life  of  La  belle  France.  Trc- 
phies  of  the  triumphs  of  art  were 
ranged  within  tiiis  i'alace  of  luduatn' 
in  a  nullion  forms^  contesting  for  ad- 
mitatioii  witii  a  million  beautiful  na- 
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tural  productions,  fresh,  as  it  wer^ 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and 
bearing  "the  broad  arrow  of  the 
GieifKittg;"  whildi  la  "eamdon  all 
the  stores  of  his  arsenal"  Afftmg 
with  the  poety  thatr— 

"  In  the  rnixtOM^f  all  these  appears 
Variety,  wfaidi  bU  the  rmt  endears,'* 

let  US  first  give  the  gentle  reader  a  brief 
account  of  the  homed  tenants  of  the 
stdk,  certain  that  he  will  be  interested 
in  choice  specimens  of  the  various 
hrseds  of  cattle  tbrooghout  the  lengA 
and  breadth  of  France,  especially  as 
this  immense  gathermg,  1,450  heads, 
included  marked  contrasts,  as  between 
the  anmll  «litdo|ie-lice  oows  of  tha 
southern  sandy  plains,  and  the  large, 
sleek,  white  heifers  called  Charolaise, 
worthy  to  have  been  offered  on  Ju^u- 
ter's  altar,  or  to  hgure  in  paintings  re- 

Sreientmg  the  enUHmaU^Brnf^ 
hese  thousand  cows  were  feeding 
on  green  herbage,  and  the  sweet  smen 
of  their  breath  pervaded  the  Palace. 
Everything  conspired  to  gratify  the 
delighted  senses ;  so,  even  weve  wa 
not  of  the  nation  whose  lords  recoil 
not  from  the  litter  of  the  stall  nor  sta- 
ble, we  should  pace  the  ailevs  of  this 
"  grande  solemnity  agricole  with  ac- 
cumulated pleasure.  It  was  with  no 
mean  gratification  that  Britons,  re- 
viewing this  great  show  of  French 
productions,  could  indulge  conscions 
pride  in  the  truth  thaftlBngliah  au- 
periority  is  visible  in  the  highiik 
branches  of  agricultural  science  and 
development,  especially  in  the  in- 
stances of  hors^  homed  cattleiy 
sheep,  pigs,  and  implementu  Tboi^ 
first  in  the  bulky  printed  catalofHMb  • 
which  comprises  652  large  octavo 
pages,  stands  the  category  of  che- 
vaiix  de  pur  tariff  Anglais^  with 
Honaidi,*'  a  small,  but  very  hand- 
some horse,  at  their  head.  In  thia 
conrours  hippiqite^  or  equine  compe- 
tition, we  remarked  some  Arab  sires, 
of  the  small  gre^r  race,  now  entering 
(crossed  with  native  French  breeds)  so 
largely  into  the  mounts  of  the  light 
cavalry,an(la(Iinirablv  adapted  for  war 
nurposes.  The  nue  Sorviande  resem- 
bles the  old  English  nag.  Of  the 
dmam  dt  gro$  troU^  l£e  Bonkni- 
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oaise  race  seems  to  be  the  parent  of  £»ve  the  idea  of  overgrown  antelopes, 

our  brewers*  and  otiier  hea\y  horses,  Uaicoiiy  aent  up  aoma  of  Jiar  Mger- 

while  the  Percheronne,  which  de-  coloured  beaatai  atranga-looldDg  ani- 

rives  iu  name  from  Pen-he,  a  diatrict  mals ;  and  the  Oaronnc  furnished 

in  Southern  Nornmndy,  is  manifestly  specimens  of  cattle  whose  tint  ia 

ifeseended  from  the  once  famous  war-  called  "wheat, "  a  colour  shared  by 

horBe»  the  dettritr  of  tlia  field  of  bat-  other  breeds,  such  aa  those  of  Fnmcfae- 

tle  and  of  tournaments, a  powerful  but  Comtd,  Limousin,  and  the  Fyren^s. 

active  animal,  usually  gray  or  white,  From  these  mountains  came  more 

and  now  employed  in  the  compara-  than  one  bovine  animal,  of  so  savage 

thdy  ignommioiis  work  of  drawing  a  character,  yet  partaking  of  the 

the  cnmbuaeB  of  Paris.   The  inflii-  salient  traits  both  of  .African  and 

€n(^ofclimateand  of  the  soil  are  even  eonthern  French  cattle,  as  to  lead  us 

more  perceptible  in  tlie  "esp^ce  che-  toconclude  that  we  saw  before  ii*^  types 

vaUiuj"  tlian  in  the  "  bovme,"  whe-  of  the  primeval  bull  that  once  pa- 

ther  we  look  at  a  speeimen  of  the  raded  before  the  parent  of  mankind. 

"  FUnders  mare,"  whose  Duteh  build  Their  colour  ia  a  black,  yellow  gray, 

was  so  objectionable  in  the  com]>riri  Passing  from  what  wnuM  seem  to 

Boa  drawn  by  Henry  VIII.,  or  see  the  be  specimens  of  "the  cattle  on  a 

small,  filender,  sinewy  steed  of  sandy  thousand  hills'*  of  Sacred  Writ,  to 

deserti.  Our  notice  of  this  obvious  what  appear  to  be  parents  of  the  budk 

difference  ia  meant  to  lead  by-and-by  cattle  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  WaleSi 

to  a  moral  appHciible  to  improvement  namely,  the  rare  Brt'tonn"  purr,  vre 

of  the  "esp^ce  bovine,"  to  which  we  admired  the  admirable  though  small 

■ov  tnm.  form  of  thia  breed,  which  is  declared 

hi  the  latter  category  we  found  to  be  supreme  in  pioduotlon  of  butter, 

the  ]m  given,  not  to  the  Durham,  and  is  the  evident  parent  of  the  re- 

or  to  any  foreij^  homed  cattle,  but  nttwned  Alderney  cow.    The  invari- 

to  la  race  ^ormande  pure,   well  able  colour  is  pied.    The  marked 

nerhin^  the  position,  smoe  ite  eow«  difference  between  the  sleek  cattle 

are  hardly  surpassed  in  the  essential  on  the  pastonres  of  Morhihan  and 

qtLility  of  being  e\''"rl!r'nt  milkers,  the   stan'elings   of  the  mountain 

Their  universal  colour  is  briudle  :  so  heaths  is  declared  to  be.  of  course,  due 

we  may  conceive  that  the  brindled  to  the  difference  of  soil   There  were 

stock  north  of  the  Channel  derive  no  less  than  167  tfroisMiMfUsDurlianiy 

from  this  breed.   When  crossed  with  some  of  them  mognifioent  animals, 

white  animal.««.  the  produce  is  fleck-  The  cross  with  the  Menceau  race  is 

ed,  or  "flea-bitten."     Next  came  i)ronounced  best  of  all,  and  conse- 

Flemish  cattle,  of  which  the  prevail-  C[uently  in  no  other  region  in  Franco 

ing  eokam  are  red  and  bay ;  and  in  ia  the  Durham  breed  accepted  with 

other  traits  this  and  the  Salers  race  such  favour.   Yet,  even  generally 

rwemble  the  Devon.    The  Charo-  speakin;?,  thrsr  short-horn  crosses 

laiae.  or  Nivemaise,  is  better  adapted  formed  the  most  important  class,  since 

ftr  the  butcher  than  any  other  pure,  the  most  scientific  persons  are  agreed 

indigenous  breed.  A  cow  belonging  to  that  French  cattle  can  be  only  im- 

Count  Benoist  d'Azy,ticketedwj^'/iA/o7i  proved  for  slaughtering  pmposes  by 

trh:  h':ryr)rrrhfp^  wns  notable  for  com-  means  of  this  cross, 

pa  tneas  and  &>'mmetr]^  of  form  and  The  sight  of  an  Algerian  bull,  about 

glosrincesof  hide.  The nndly  qualities  three  feet  high,  dark  grey,  suggested 

of  this  race  are  apparent  on  more  than  the  idea  of  this  race  being  of  the 

the  surfn-^c.    Its  prrvnlpnt  colour  is  frimo  stock  as   similarly  coloured 

while  ;  yet  cases  ol  li^ht  bnff  mottle(i  French  breeds.    If  we  may  be  suf- 

with  white  incline  us  to  trace  it  to  fered  to  mdulge  in  turther  specula- 

Attfcqaia    Some  of  the  finer  sort  tions  as  to  the  origin  of  prtmttiv<e 

memSe  inferior  white  Durhams  ;  cattle,  we  woidd  say  we  fancy  we  saw, 


their  horns  being  short  and  fine,  their  in  n  small  beast  from  thp  forest  of 

shapes  square  and  handsome,  and  their  Ardennes,  a  descendant  ot  the  parent 

pelts  soft  and  pliable.  In  strong  con-  of  Irish  black  cattle:  the  creature, 

trast  to  this  beauteous  breed  stood  the  though  seven  years  old,  was  very 

dark  buff  Parthenaise.  whose  black  small,  rough,  and  black,  with  bark- 

eyr5,  black-tipped  horns,  blark  tnfted  curled  hnniJ^,  and  wriB  only  sur^iassed 

^auj,  and  wild  complaxion  and  shape  in  wiidntiss  oi  appearauce  by  a  speci- 

14" 
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inen  of  the  Landes  breed,  smaller 
still,  blackish  badger-coloiired,  with 
long  curled  honib,  iuidut'most  ravage 
aspect  In  narlrod  contrast  to  thew 
types  of  a  race  of  cattle  that  may 
have  been  driven  into  Europe  before 
the  Celtic  hordes  of  western  Asia, 
stood  the  most  dvilised  of  Ineeds,  the 
princely  Durham,  lofty  and  broad  in 
form,  ncli  in  colours  of  red  and  white, 
roan,  liud  that  warm  lightly  flecks 
hue  peculiar  to  the  race,  proudly 
lilauniDff  predominanoe,  not  as  a  mere 
pastoral  animal,  nor  as  a  IaV>ouring 
one,  V'lit  us  supplying  moat  to  man  in 
the  lordly  shain  s  of  sirioius  and  thick 
ribs  of  juicy  beef.  Sorely  the  ox  of 
Durham  was  bred  by  the  baronial 
bishops  of  that  city,  nnd  ^tall  fed  by 
the  prebend  of  thecathcdrai  s  '*golden 
stall" 

We  were  reminded  of  the  fine  cattle 

in  the  Flemish  part  of  Pembroke- 
shire by  the  similar  stocks  of  Hollrnul 
and  Flanders.  The  valleys  of  Swit- 
zerland famished  some  examples  of 
the  beet  breeda,  called  Schmtz  and 
JSuis^^  :  mouse -rolonrod  grey  is  their 
prevailing  colour,  and  some  were 
splendid  animals.  The  race  Gruy^re, 
aouroe  of  the  celebrated  eheeee  of 
this  name,  is  a  large  red  and  white 
breed.  Each  bull  was  provided  with 
a  bell  as  big  as  a  dinner  one,  huns 
round  his  neck  by  a  broad  omamentea 
leather  collar. 

Thi^  sliow  of  Espfece  Ovine  showed 
187  aaniples  of  superior  Merinos  and 
Mdtis-Morinos,  and  tiiat  of  forei^ 
long-wooUcd  breeds  included  90  Dis- 
bleys,  Leicesters,  &e.,  while  the  num- 
ber of  short-fleeced  Southdowns  was 
77.  The  prevalent  idea  as  to  sheep 
In  France,  viz.,  production  of  wool, 
not  of  mutton,  accounts  for  this  dis- 
proportion of  attention  to  the  Merino 
variety,  which  is  far  inferior  to  Eng- 
lish breeds  in  the  matter  of  meat. 
Frofeenng  small  knowledge  of  the 
difference  of  value  of  various  fleeces, 
though  more  knowing  than  the  French 
gentleman  who,  on  being  asked  £S0 
for  a  ram  on  account  of  its  fine  woolly 
quality,  fancied  the  seller  was  trying 
to  fleece  him,  and  protested  he  cared 
Uot  if  the  auiuial  s  coat  were  half 
<'<*tton,  we  nevertheless  are  palpably 
aware  of  tlie  soft  silky  touch  of  the 
wool  of  the  Merino  sheep  in  com- 
parison with  the  Southdown.  Nume- 
l?^  sajnples  of  wools  were  shown  in 
«U)gaUeiiea.  Theeouthof  FVaoeeii 


largely  devoted  to  the  growth  of  f:- * 
wool.  The  migratory  tlocks  on  tM 
plains  of  Arleci,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bhone,  sometimes  numbering  lo,000 
to  40,lX)0  sheep,  each  headed  bv  train- 
ed companies  of  goats  with  bells 
round  their  necks,  are  driven  in  spring 
and  autumn  a  month's  journey  to  the 
Alps  and  back  to  tiieir  snmmer  aad 
winter  quartcna. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  animals  ia 
this  great  exhibition  was  au  indige- 
nona  ass  of  Poitou,  a  ocdoasal  doe- 
key,  shaggy  with  long,  black,  flufl^ 
liair,  and  a  head  like  a  hairy  flddle- 
€ase,  fonning  a  grotesque  caricature 
of  a  huge  wud  asB.  and  &o  singuiarsa 
to  haye  oeen  bougnt  for  a  fidmloady 
lanpsum. 

Tlie  Animaujt  de  Basie-Cour^  or 
what  we  call  poultry,  appeared  in  due 
glory  in  this  exhibition  of  a  eonntay 
whose  ancient  animal  emblem  wa^  a 
cock,  no  less  than  830  cages  being  de- 
voted to  specimens  of  domestic  orni- 
thology. The  dryness  of  the  climate 
of  France  favours  poultry-keepiBgi 
and  the  French  are  great  devouren 
and  sellers  of  eggs.  "  L;i  poule  s'lx 
oeufs  d'or  pour  aucuns,  et  ia  poulc  au 

Sot  puur  tout  le  monde,  an  mof« 
'un  poolailler  roulant,*'  is  the  title 
of  an  eptsay  that  sold  largely.  The 
rtoulailler  exhibited  was  an  oumi- 
bus,  lined  with  cages,  for  conveying 
poultry  to  railway  stations.  As  usud, 
the  of  Government  is  invoked  for 
earrymg  out  the  well-known  legend- 
ary aspiration  of  Henri  t^uatre— 

^  Lr  f  onle  an  pot !  c«  vicux  eaiMaa, 

R  allle  enfio  au  [  oin  lU"  soi;:le  j 
L'ceui  imi  da  coq  sallicMi, 
EcUt  Mnw  \m  mIm  I'feigl*.-* 

F^eh  eggB  are  golden  indeed,  if  the 
estimate  of  the  yearly  homecoMmn- 
tion,  227  million  of  frnTir>,  may  be 
relied  on  ;  without  counting  foreign 
debouches^  of  which  the  Eugiiish 
mouth  is  declared  much  the  widest. 
CrGverceur  chickens  carried  off  the 
palm,  and  there  were  i^stoiuiding  in- 
stances of  cocks  and  hens  from  Godiin- 
Ohina,  where  the  French  have  made 
great  conquests  of  this  gii^antic  va- 
riety of  the  little  feather-footed 
bantam.^  "Coq  et  poules  de  race  de 
combat'*  stand  in  the  catalogue,  and 
the  male  birds  maintained  such  eon- 
tinual  challenges  to  all  comers,  that 
tht^e  pugnacious  bipeds  of  gallinace- 
ous breed  must  repre^nt  the  origiijal 
Qalltc  ooek.  If  we  may  linger  longsr 
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ia  fhe  bean  oour.  we  vould  not  forost  The  ezpodtumB  of  the  oommitteee  of 

the  Oi>  of  Strasbourg,  to  whom  tne  lille  and  Duiildrk  were  splendid  in 
world  is  iii'l<^1>tfMi  for  foif  ^ras;  nor  samples  of  com  nnrl  f!nx  'V]-r  finest 
can  we  pa^s  over  pigeons,  buggestive  animal  and  vegetable  produce  comes 
u  they  are  of  the  feudal  age  of  France,  from  those  districts,  since  they  form 
when  only  a  seignear  waa  entitled  to  part  of  the  region  of  rich  loam  reach- 
keep  them,  and  when  the  j)easantry  ing  from  the  Belgian  frontier  to  Caen, 
round  his  chatca^^  were  obliged  t'^  Alcncon,  and  Orleans,  and  boanded 
beat  the  water  of  its  moat  by  night  ou  the  south-east  by  the  less  fertile 
whenever  madame  lay  in,  in  order  to  province  of  Champagne.  Thia  vast 
({oiet  the  frogs.  tract  of  loamy  soil  is  the  seat  of,  per* 

Apirnltnre,  or  the  management  of  hnps,  the  finest  wheat  in  tlie  world, 

the  Dee,  another  French  emblematic  having  the  advantag*'  of  a  thin  skin, 

animal,  still  tigiiring  on  imperial  trap-  and  containing  an  unusually  large  pro- 

pinp,  was  liyelily  represented  by  a  portion  of  gluten.  Excepting  a  large 

cnhnie  d'obeilieg  lignrienneSj  who,  strip  of  land,  broad  along  the  southern 

hke  their  brethren  in  the  London  ex-  bank  of  the  Dordot^c,  including  the 

hibition,  carried  on  their  brisk  busi-  province  of  Uuyemie,  and  reaching 

ness,  regnrdleee  of  the  human  crowds  the  centre  of  the  Pyrenees,  there  ar& 

around  them.   Bee  industry  enters  only  two  other  rich  loamy  districts  in 

not   inconsiderably   into   the  re-  France,  and  they  are  small,  one  being 

sources  of  a  country  whose  hot  sky  Alsace,  and  the  other  lying  between 

and  tiowery  gardens  foster  the  little  Nantes  and  the  ocean.   Mapped  out 

UMect  pfroidncing  wax  and  honey,  agriculturally,  as  was  done  by  Arthur 

specimens  of  which  were  largely  ex-  Young,  the  whole  counlay  may  be 

hiHtM.  divided  into  those  four  pioppa  of 

Before  noticing  the  Algerme  ani-  loam :  a  huge  tract  of  various  soils, 

m&ls,  let  us  pass  comment  on  their  including  Auvergne,  and  south  to  the 

kNd  and  master,  a  Moor  of  Bar-  Mediterranean ;  the  chalk  soils  of 

bary.  by  nature  and  art  a  rpniarkal)lc  Champa.smo  an<l  Poitou  ;   the  red 

specinica  of  Othello's  race.     In  our  rocky  region  of  Lorraine  and  Frauche 

ar^itajologic  eyes,  his  virtue  hi^  in  his  Conitd ;  tlie  sandy  loams  ot  BourboD' 

dms,  brought  in  jnxta-pootion,  as  nais  and  €k»cony ;  the  flat  lande* 

it  was,  with  the  costumes  of  Breton  around  Bordeaux  and  elsewhere ;  and 

and  Alpine  peasants ;  for  the  three  thcpasturesandheatheiywildemeases 

were  similar  as  to  inexpressibles,  t  here  of  Brittany. 

beini?  little  diti'erence  between  the  Probably  the  most  interesting  in- 

iK'ttirnat  panUiloons  of  a  Zouave,  the  animate  object  in  this  show  wis  thv. 

Knickerbockers  of  a  Tyrolese,  and  gramh  txiiosition,  occupying  a  large 

the  bntr^jin^^  breeches  of  a  Breton,  gp.ice,  sent  by  Mons.  Leopold  Javal, 

Then  ail  three  wore  much  the  same  jr>ro/>rtc^<iArf  exvloiUini  of  the  estate 

sort  of  shoTt-sleered  jacket,  and  i^ere  of  Ar^s,  part  of  the  tract  of  sand  and 

dactured  with   sashes  :   the  only  marsh  called  the  Landes  de  la  Oi- 

marked  distinction  being  that  the  ronde.    From  the  catalogue  raisonn<< 

Frenrhinan  li;td,  in  plnce  of  ttirban  of  this  contribution,  we  extract  the 

or  of  higli  peaked  hat,  a  broad-leafed  following  particulars  of  the  exploits 

tioueh  black  one,  with  strings  for  of  this  spirited  landlord  in  improving 

traiufonniDg  it  either  into  a  cocked  a  hitherto  waste  and  almost  hopeless 

or  n  three  cornered  hat.    There  is  "part  of  France,"  for  so  this  aesert 

little  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  may  be  termed^  and  it  seems  that 

and  ss  to  Algerian  homed  cattle,  un-  the  success  of  his  opemtlons  has  sti- 

len  Angora  goats  may  be  included  in  mulated  another  proprietor,  M.  Per- 

thi^  cat^sT'^Ty,  remarkable  as  they  are  reire,  who  owns  some  25,(KX)  acres, 

for  their  long,  soft,  silky  hair  ;  so  let  to  enter  on  a  similar  large  scale  of 

us  glance  at  some  vegetable  objects.  ameliorative  undertakingf*i  The  land 

The  Comity  i^eole  de  Ramber-  in  question,  about  10,(X)0  acres,  was 

villers  sent  a  magnificent  exhibition  once  part  of  the  seignory  of  the 

«f  cereal  rtn;!  ntlicr  i»rodnce,  yet  was  Captais  de  Bnch,  one  of  whom  figures 

not  rewarded  with  a  medal ;  while  a  in  the  warUke  paces  of  Froissart,  and 

taUan  farm  at  Comation  received  a  it  remained  till  tne  last  forty  years 

gold  one  for  a  beggarly  show  of  bags  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  mere  wretched 

of  gnin  flsmlDBd  by  a  couple  of  cheeses,  jiasture,  where  some  small  flocks  and 
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and  passed  on  over  the  mormons 
waste.  The  few  inhabitants  of  the 
old  seigaoral  chateau  lived  almost 
entirely  on  the  produoe  of  hQatiiig 
and  fishins^.  How  peculiar  is  tb# 
Btite  of  tlio  herdsman  here  was  well 
demonstrated  by  a  wooden  effigy, 
laised  on  lofty  stilts,  of  a  Urger,  or 
ffordmr  de  hetHantx,  whose  fimotkm 
rsqttires  that  he  be^  nised  on  W^h, 
so  as  to  o)>tain  a  view  of  the  wide 
expanse  over  w]H(di  his  fonr-footed 
charges  arc  wauderiug.  Armed  with 
a  rtMS  firelork,  and  provided  with 
a  gonrd  full  of  water,  he  stalks  alon^, 
his  stilts  strapped  over  shat^gy  galli- 
gaskins of  black  sheep-skiu,  and  his 
dolhed  in  a  deereless  ooat  of 
white  ditto,  the  woolly  side  out.  A 
more  outlanr1i-h  figure  can  hardly  he 
conceived.  In  JH  Jo,  tlie  estate  came- 
into  the  hands  of  a  naval  uthcer,  who 
oonrerted  a  piece  of  manh  en  the 
Azcachon  sids  of  the  estuanr  into  a 
rcsen'oir  for  sca-fish,  which  has  hcen 
80  mucli  enlar<i;ed  by  tlie  present  pro- 
prietor as  to  be  able  to  ke^^p  and  send 
a  oontiDiial  supply  to  the  Bordeaux 
market  It  is  quite  possible  that 
similar  little  canals,  cut  in  some  suit- 
able spots  around  the  Irish  shores, 
would  be  available  as  reserves  of 
fish  in  a  state  fresh  for  ssle^ 

M.  Javal  ben;an,  in  1847,  a  v]^;orou3 
conrsp  of  (lr;iinage  of  the  marslies,  of 
formation  and  cultivation  of  fields, 
and  of  planting  about  7,000  aeres 
with  plants  and  seeds  of  the  maritime 
pine,  from  which  the  following  re- 
Bults  have  already  been  partially  ob- 
tained. This  species  of  pine  grows 
mpidly ;  spedniena  ifteen  years  old 
were  twenty-five  feet  high ;  the  first 
rodnop  of  tlii*^  forest  will,  tljerefor^, 
e  rcijmous,  both  in  its  raw  form  and 
as  essence  of  Urebenthincy  &c.  After 
the  young  pines  had  provided  shelter 
enough,  otlier  sorts  of  trees  were 
planted,  such  fiH  white  and  black 
oak,  mulberry,  acacia,  pophur,  citene 
Uege,  or  oork-barked  oak,  hourdint, 
for  making  gimpowder  charcoal,  and 
other  nrbn9t€3,  or  shrul  s  adapted  to 
the  soil,  but  the  virtues  of  v,'hh'h  we 
will  not  trouble  oui*  readcin  with, 
since  "non  omnes  srbiiBta  juvant'^ 
Four  tall  pines  were  exhibited,  to 
show  the  mode  of  taking  resin,  which 
drops  as  g^nnne:^  from  the  scarified 
bark  into  earthen  vessels. 
The  effects  of  this  planting  on  as 
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extensive  sosls  are  good  in  the  ive> 

sent  and  promising  for  the  future. 
First,  the  blow-away  sand  is  set  at 
i-est  -y  and,  secondly,  the  ocean  is  pre- 
vented mm  conlianiiig  its  inroadson 
thesh<ne;  moreover,  the  ahsorptioB 
caused  by  the  tree  roots  gradually 
dries  thi-  marshy  land,  so  that  the 
herbage  improves  and  can  be  depas- 
tured. Meanwhile,  small  poitMOS 
of  land  are  brought  into  cuItivatiSBp 
so  that,  though  when  the  estate  was 
purchased,  only  twenty-tive  acres  were 
arable,  it  now  produeea  many  roots, 
grain,  vegetables,  and  some  wine; 
and  the  owner  calculates  that  after 
having  cut  down  the  forest,  much  of 
its  site  will  be  fit  for  cultivation- 
Well  has  he  earned  the  lai^ge  gold 
medal  just  awarded  him ! 

Viniculture  sent  samples  of  produce 
from  Bordeaux,  Champagne, and  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  there  was  even  a  model 
of  a  httle  vineyard,  showing  the  niia> 
ner  in  which  vines  can  bo  protected 
from  frost  by  earthing  and  mntting. 
Fond  tradition  attributes  the  intro 
duction  of  the  vine  into  Gaul  to  the 
nnrthic  hero  Brennus,  t.r,  the  Breton, 
wn<Hii  the  poet  Blmnger  makes  siy 
in  one  of  his  songs;— 

**Iiti  clumtpt  d«  Rami*  eel  jmj^  mm  a« 

ploiu; 

Etf  ta  nppMte  va  oep  ds  vignai^ 

Quitting  legend  for  tTUtb,  we  repeat 
the  well  known  fact,  that  the  mott 
favourable  «it nation  for  a  rineyard 
is  an  open  one  ui>on  rising  groiind 
facing  the  south-east ;  or,  as  the  Latin 
poet  oriefly  expresses  it : — 

BMehni  aatft  coUei  ;** 

a  predilection  evidenced  in  a  map 

nf  the  vineyards  wliieh  produce  the 
iinest  wines  of  Burgundy,  classed  in 
three  qualities  according  to  the  merit 
of  their  products,  each  eDclosure  be- 
ing coloured  according  to  its  quidity. 
Thus,  in  the  first  rank  appears  the 
renowned  (Jlo»  de  Vougeot,  a  small 
enclosure  near  the  village  of  this 
name,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Knita 
The  judgment  which  determined  the 
compnrative  merits  of  thr<^e  three 
classctt  of  cf or  brewings,  has  been 
fully  accepted;  and  it  indicates,  as 
the  cause  of  thediflferenoes,the  higher, 
middle,  or  lower  situation  of  each 
vineyard  on  the  declivities  of  t)ie 
range  of  hills  which  form,  to  the 
norai,  the  valley  producing  the  best 
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most  delicately  flavoured  vintages,  are 
the  upper  ones,  because  their  soil  is 
the  lightest ;  while  the  quality  of  the 
yAam  <iwtiitiMli^  in  proportion  9m 
they  have  been  ctowu  on  the  lower 
and  heavier  lands ;  and  this  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  divide  the  common 
growth  of  the  plains  into  grandi  vin» 
ordmmrea  and  vins  ordinairet.  The 
highest-prized  and  priced  are  known 
as  of  \olnay,  Beaune,  Nuits,  and 
ChambertUL  The  former  town  claims 
pre-nmiiMiflft  for  it»  «ru»  over  all  nye 
Cloe  de  Voogeot ;  and  their  vendors 
seek  to  improTe  the  sale  of  their 
exquisitely-flavoared,  perfumed,  and 
cheering  commodity  W  imprintinjg 
the  engang  apoilrapM  on  Hidr 
cvda:— 

"  Si  tn  Tenx,  k  table,  etre  ni, 
FaaMoi  Mrrir  du  vin  de  voloAy.** 

High  np  on  the  hill,  a  vineyard,  still 
known  as  La  Cav^.,  the  cellar,  re- 
ceived its  name,  according  to  tradi- 
tioB,  from  having  included  a  eeUar  iM 
vldek  fhe  dhoicest  wines  of  the  coun- 
tiT  were  stowed  for  the  ancient  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  ;  and  two  others,  one 
near  Alox,  the  other  near  Vuluay, 
are  each  called  U  dot  du  roi^  from 
having  anciently  supplied  the  rojral 
cellars  of  the  King  ot  France ;  while 
a  fourth,  idso  near  Yolnay,  either 
name  Cnmk  its  auppuaed  sBine 
idation  to  Charlemagne,  or  has  been 
pven  it  by  tradition  or  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  it^  proprietor.  So  acknow- 
ledged is  itf  that  to  iravaUUr  the 
wimi  ot  tins  provinoe,  i.e.,  to  mix 
them  and  add  some  amount  of  alco- 
hol, is  hurtful  to  their  flavour,  that 
tha  idea  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  petty 
Irmob;  ao  firitish  palates  are  not 
as  likely  to  be  deceived  in  this  matter 
ashy  industrious  iravaiUmrs  of  other 
vintages.  This  province,  and  particu- 
larly the  department  of  La  Cole  (TOr, 
fat  which  the  jnime  wiMe  «e  grown, 
kis  alao  titt  apedalty  of  excellent 
cassis,  a  liqueur  meriting  to  1^  better 
laown  abroad.  The  delicate  phint 
frm  which  it  is  extracted  inos  its 
aptest  soil  and  cUmaite  in  the  vicinitj 
ot  Dijon,  whence  the  cjissis  manufac- 
tured there  nurpassca  in  aroma  and 
il  beauty  of  colour. 

AnuBgall  the  aoiioc^tazal  imple- 
menLs,  none  astonished  the  30,000 
work-people  of  Paris  who  poured  in 
MM  SoBdajr,  ae much  asasowingma- 
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ehine  from  Suffolk,  flaunting  in  the 
red  and  blue  colours  dear  to  English 
farmerF!,  and  lookinp  as  complicated 
and  as  unfit  for  the  tields  as  a  grand 
piABo.  The  maker,  howew,  aaauied 
us  he  expects  that  this  implement  will 
spread  as  widely  in  France  as  it  has 
at  home.  Our  admiration  was  next 
excited  by  a  trieur,  invented  by  F. 
Ifaroly  a  eyliadrical  sieve,  with  five 
compartments,  which  marvellonslv 
contrive  to  separate  seeds  mixed  witn 
corn ;  for  we  saw  "  un  echantiUonaf" 
frauf*  of  dirty  eomanbivittod  to  tlui 

{)roccss  and  presently  sorted  into  bar- 
ey,  oats,  rve,  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
tares,  and  clover.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  show  of  implements  made  hf 
both  home  and  foreign  exhibitors  wiU 
not  be  siitticicntly  patronized  in  a 
country  wliere  cultivation  on  a  small 
scale  is  the  rule,  and  oq  a  large  the 
exception.  No  pEindple  in  agricol* 
tural  economy  iamoie  incontrovertible 
than  this— the  more  that  the  wealth 
of  the  cultivator  spares  of  the  labour 
of  men  in  cultivation,  the  more  doea 
^  ftaniah  to  the  anbdatence  of  other 
men.  In  1855,  the  number  of  thresh- 
ing machines  in  France  was  estimated 
at  above  bO.OOO ;  but  the  south  is  still 
■o  nDprovided  ea  to  employ  horsea, 
mules,  and  oxen,  to  ti^id  out  the 
com,  principally  maize,  which  cannot 
be  threshed  b;^  machinery ;  and  this 
antique  operation  often  compels  that 
the  grain  be  washed  before  it  can  be 
shown  at  market.  As  is  well  known, 
most  French  (jrnmle^  exploitations^  es- 
pecially in  all  industrial  departments, 
are  OMdertaken  by  the  clublnng  toge- 
ther of  snudl  capitals.  The  notorioua 
disadvantage  ot  this  system  of  associa- 
tion, as  compared  with  individual  care, 
energy,  responsibility,  and  gain,  ia 
particularly^  felt  in  all  cases  where 
agriculture  is  carried  on  by  it.  Wher- 
ever, as  in  the  country  under  consider- 
ation, small  properties  are  held  in 
partnership,  poverty  ia  naually  either 
present  or  threatening,  and  the  con- 
dition of  aftiairs  can  hardly  prosper ; 
for  narrow  means  and  partnership  in 
a  business  which  requires  skill  and 
ekMe  thrifty  attantioB,  are  more  apt 
to  produce  disagreement  and  disccHi- 
tent  than  a  kin(Uy  social  state. 

Artificial  engraU^  or  manures,  of 
many  varietiea,acntthar0esAafilitfoiii^ 
or  8amplea>e&veloped  forthe  meet  pert 
in  gla.s8  jars.  More  than  one  inven- 
tor aeeka  to  solve  the  important  ques> 
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tion  of  disinfection  of  towns  "by  util-  tiles,  in  iiiiitntion  of  various  marbleai 
izing  their  sewerage.  Artiticiai  ma-  In  our  own  country,  where  the  huini' 
nure  being  to  home-made  what  credit  dity  of  the  dimate  prohibits f  ipniw 
ie  compai-ed  to  capital,  is  to  be  consi-  of  either  bride  or  stone  aa  outer  walls 
dered  only  as  a  means  to  the  full  end  of  houses  unprotected  by  n  coat  of 
of  possessing  a  sufficient  home-sup-  cement,  builfjers  are  oft<  u  jK^rplcxed 
plied  quantity,  and  should  therefore  by  the  diiiicuity  of  giving  them  same 
be  chiefly  employed  in  etimiilating  tmt that ahall  please  the  eye;  so  wade 
those  growths  which  are  consumed  well  to  notice  a  ferruginous  aluminooi 
by  cattle  in  the  farmstea*!,  according  rninj.osition  invented  for  tinctuTin? 
to  the  ap  othegm  enunciated  b^  the  pliisier,  and  which,  rich  in  colour, aad 
great  agricultural  chemist,  Liebig,  giving  the  walls  of  a  house  the  ap* 
that: —  There  is  but  one  manure  pearance  of  brick,  may  be  reoom- 
which  maintains  the  fertility  of  a  field  mended  to  all  who  dialilce  wbite,  yel- 
in  a  durable  manner,  namely,  stable-  low,  and  dull  hues, 
dung  i  and  since  the  need  of  the  times  Draining  pipe  tiles,  indispensable 
<M>mpel8  agricultnie  to  find  means  ca-  for  perfect  drainage,  made  in  some 
pakbk  <rf  TOtirely  replacing  it  in  its  pirts  of  France,  under  the  difficulty 
action,  it  is  necessary  to  :irriveat  sue-  of  wfint  of  coal,  are  burnt  by  meaM 
cess  in  such  substitution,  to  replace  of  wood;  iust  as  much  iron  ore  is  also 
all  its  component  principles.'*  snbmitted  to  the  same  process.  The 
Good  and  Jarse  slates  being  sosroe  following  tariff  shows  how  expensive 
and  very  dear  in  France,  the  manu-  all  furnace  prorp^^ses  with  wood  most 
facture  i»f  roofin*:;  tiles  forms  a  staple  be,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  diainiog 
trade  throuuliout  the  counU  v ;  and^  as  with  wood-burnt  tiles  :— 
OTory  traveUer  has  obserred.  oak  is  a 
material  frequently  employed.  Burnt 
clay,  however,  beinj;;  in  more  general 
use,  the  pleasing  colours  of  r^,  wea- 
ther-stained tiles  impart  that  warm 
and  agreeable  look  to  French  viUagea 
vhich  is  wanting  wherever  slate,  as 
in  our  country,  coldly  tints  the  land- 
scape. l*a|>t;r  subsstaucea  prepared 
wini  bitumen  are  of  rare  nse.  There 
is  at  Ciichy  a  lar^e  factory  of  this  The  value  of  the  use  of  the?e  nr^d 
material,  the  cheapness,  impermeabi-  other  instruments  for  relieving  the 
iity,  and  lightness  of  which  recom-  soil  from  superfluous  moisture  is  en- 
mend  it  for  adoption  under  certain  forced  by  a  oroeAicfv  fntHy^  eircnlatoi 
circumstances.  The  manufacture  of  by  IC.  Aboilard,  containing  sereral 
tiles,  whether  for  roofs  or  for  floors,  reports  of  the  results  obtain^'d 
may  well  flourish  in  a  country  whose  drained  lands,  which,  since  our  own 
Ehnperor  dwells  in  the  Tttt/^riM  palace,  country  suffers  most  severely  for  want 
so  called  from  occupying  the  site  of  an  of  more  extended  operatacms  of  this 
ancient  tilery.  Besides  that,  as  every  nature,  well  deserve  nttention.  Briefly, 
traveller  knows,  red  clay  tiles  prevail  the  good  effects  arc,  tariiiiy  in  work- 
iu  the  roofs  tliroughout  France,  he  ing  heavy  land,  increase  of  results 
also  will  have  not  odled  to  obeerre  from  manures,'-wbich,  whether  in 
that  even  many  bed-rooms  in  the  the  form  of  lime  or  of  farm  composts 
<mpital  itself  are  paved  with  the  com-  hitherto  were  -n  cakened  by  wet,  nna 
jupn  Hexagonal  tiles  of  the  country,  consequently  a  much  larger  produce^ 
More  than  one  exhibitor  showed  pat-  especially  of  roots, 
terns  of  new  and  elegant  forms  of  Tubes  we  saw,  for  ▼nrimu  iiM% 
I'oofiug  tiles,  one  of  which  strnok  us  ^'b^  tlier  fi^rri'^ultural,  as  for  convejring 
*8  peculiarly  simple  and  liijlit,  at  the  liquid  manure,  and  for  irrigation  ; 
*owco§t  of  lfr.47c  the  square  metre;  some  formed  of  bitumenized  paper; 
<^n<i  another  style,  handsomer  in  pat-  and  a  flexible  Tariety,  called  Ivflei 
^1*1,  was  offered  at  ifr.  45c.,  and  is  hafte)'.  Also  we  must  chronide  U 
^ni^kable  for  its  ingenious  contriv-  admirable  boiler,"  if  this  term  is  ap- 
y  oe  for  excluding  ram.  There  were  plicable  to  a  huge  iron  vessel  for  coot- 
some  interesting  specimens  of  at-  mg  com  and  vegetables  by  means  of 
*^Pt8  at  omtmented  moMic  paring  hot  air.  This  Chinetma  boavts  tlial 
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it  will  not  Irarn  the  food  oommitted 

to  it;  but  will  cook  mangel-wurzel 
and  potatoes  without  water,  and  with 
economy  of  combustibles. 

Algeria,  the  new  and  largest  PVeneli 
ookmy,  came  out  richly  ip  this  grand 
ahow,  being  the  pet  foster-child  of  the 
mother  country,  or  rather  the  nurse 
to  whom  she  commits  the  care  of  pro- 
viding for  some  of  her  surplus  popu- 
lation; and  were  it  not  that  tnis 
African  aidf-df-i^hamhre  is  a  very  dry 
nurse,  and  by  no  means  a  quiet  one, 
there  might  be  some  hope  for  lea 
enfant  df  la  fmUie.  But  hithtfto. 
neither  the  agncultiu^,  commerce,  nor 
industry  of  the  colony  has  got  out  of 
gOYemment  go-carU  and  leading 
•trings;  and  capital  is  frightened' 
away  by  the  flash  of  Arab  sahres  and 
Zouave  rifles. 

Among  the  most  attractive  exotic 
products,  we  hasten  to  notice  Oued 
JiUah,  words  signifying  in  Arabic, 
*'  the  divine  liqueur,"  an  arabitiiMis 
denomination,  yet  declared  justified 
by  the  numerous  virtues  of  this  won- 
dier-woilnng  stomaehiOi  Perhaps  we 
should  have  mentioned  first  the  plant 
characterized  by  the  poetsSpenser  and 
Byron,  as — 

**  DiTine  tobacco,  whicli  from       to  wetl 
Cbmn  tk«  ter's  kboor,  aooA«i  ib*  Tnrk- 


fiamples  of  I)wnch  as  well  of  Afri- 
can Krown  and  mann£iet|ired  cigars 

"  made,"  as  Paddy  says,  "  one's  teeth 
water"  to  smoke  half  a  dozen  in 
some.  Salon  Maurtttnie^  such  as  was 
also  eshihited^  or  ftt  lesist  the  fbnH" 
tore  and  decorations  of  an  oriental 
divan,  with  its  roiiches  of  silk  and 
go  Men  tissue,  vases  for  sherbets,  and 
paraphernalia  of  pipes  and  narghilais. 
Were  it  not,  as  Paddy  also  says,  a 
thaugh  of  the  dhttd/m  is  mighty  con- 
soling, he  would  never  have  survived 
the  miseries  entailed  on  him  by  the 
other  vegetaUe  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
introduced  to  his  notice,  and  we  con- 
sider his  plea  for  i)ermission  to  culti- 
vate tobacco  for  sale  a  fair  one.  The 
crops  grown  in  the  rich  loams  of 
Awboeaiid  Picardy  are  very  profitable, 
although  under  stringent  regulations. 
Mid  taken  up  as  a  government  mono- 
poly. The  return  is  often  £bo  per 
aere^  though  of  inferior  quality  to 
foreign  tobaieeo ;  and,  as  expeiienoe 
hm  aHuwDf  Hhme  is  nothing  to  pre- 


vent the  plant  fwm  answering  well 

in  Ireland. 

Algerian  textile  things  were  repre- 
sented by  a  cotton  bush  in  full  be<ir- 
ing ;  stidb  made  of  camel's  hair,  soft, 
warm,  and  pliant ;  fleeces  of  Angora 
goats,  suited  for  costly  linings  to 
mantle  beauty  in  during  winter  ;  and 
splendid  woollen  rugs  or  carpets  manu- 
fitotnred  in  the  province  called  Oon- 
stantine,  with  a  tnicker  variety,  made 
by  the  tribes  of  Oran.  Among  the 
numerous  beautiful  articles  in  onyx, 
now  wicked  eztensiTely  in  Piiris,  were 
a  pair  <n  charming  Yases,  price  £2X30, 
and  some  semi-transparent  mantel- 
pieces, too  delicate  for  any  fuel  but 
oright,  sparkling  wood. 

It  is  tune  to  torn  fit>m  this  gossip 
to  reconsider  the  main  object  of  the 
Exhibition,  viz.,  improvement  of  the 
several  departments  of  the.  science  ol 
A^cnltnre, 

Before  talking  about  improving  thA 
breed  of  cattle  in  France,  each  sever- 
ally interested  party  must  make  up 
his  mind  what  he  wants.  Ud  to  the 
present  time,  the  general  idea  has 
Deon  to  obtain,  not  beef  for  the 
butcher,  but  steers  for  the  yoke.  But 
the  endeavour  to  combine  the  quali- 
ties of  aetiTily  and  fattening  is  obvi- 
ously fntUe ;  'bemdes  the  plain  fact 
that  the  muscle  and  sinew  that  have 
laboured  for  years  at  the  plough  are 
unsatisfactory  when  served  up  as 
beefeteaks.  In  short,  Jean  Bonhomme 
must  decide  whether  he  most  prizes 
beasts  of  burden,  or  good  milch  cows, 
or  cattle  that  fatten  quickly.  If  he 
would  haye  his  stock  ezccf  either  as 
energetic  or  as  l^phatic,  he  must 
sperinlizc  the  service  ne  requires.  But 
if  he  will  look  at  an  ox  as  if  it  were 
a  horse,  and  admire  its  long  legs, 
quickstep,  and  hardiness  in  enduring 
fatigue,  he  must  retain  the  aboriginel 
nistic  races  of  his  country,  with  their 
strong,  thin  formation,  and  heavy 
pelts ;  nor  Tsntnre  on  delicate  and 
precocious  exotic  breeds,  which  de- 
mand abundance  of  nutritious  food, 
and  shelter  from  the  weather ;  all 
which  the^  would  repay  richlv,  but 
would  shnnk  and  dwmdle  nnaer  the 
labour  Breton  bullocks  bear.  * 

Yoke  versus  collar,  a  galling  ques- 
tion among  French  farmers,  is  one  we 
will  not  harness  to  ;  yet  admit  that 
where^  as  in  the  south,  a  drop  of  rain 
does  not  fail  for  six  months*  ovgrflow- 
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ing  milk  pans,  and  fat  liba  of  beef  are  longer  tlu»e  terrible  and  moving  Spanish 

not  to  be  expected.  fights,  that  display  of  luxvy,  those  dea- 

hi  the  proTOOd  of  ToBpinilnif  bnt-  pirate  combats,  that  flowiag  Wood,  sad 
ter  is  80  littlo  known  that  olive  oil        inevitable  death  of  even  the  hrare^t 

supplies  its  place  in  cookery.   The  ^if-U  *^  the  same  ardour 

■rmcipal  produce  of  the  land  is  that  T?  T  '"5*"**~  *5S  ^"^^^  same 

awoit    The  chettmH  or  com-co-  orthfihuhi*.  nf w  uifZ 


loured  cattle  of  the  country  do  aU  the  tinj  present  themselres  boldly  witlHiirti 

ploughing,  tread  out  the  com,  and  any  other  defence  than  the  rapidity  with 
carrv  it  to  market   A  verse  of  an  old  which  they  slip  aside.   The  animal 


,  Bsong,  still  popular  on  the  plains  fwhes  won  them  with  aU  ito  uiip«;ta- 

of  Limouei%  mmM  the  love  witK  of>ty;  it  fin  is  nothing  befoieit,aadama 

which  the  pBMatMUlla hit  Toka  of  stupified.  to  recommence  the 

oxen:—  "  '  ttruggle.  It  is  delightful  to  watch  a  skil- 
*  Y                 1    ,  ..    . hartmr.  Scarcely  does  he.,  eiffarette 


~r;;:reVt'^'^  -iSi ^^i:^* «pon  ^  head  down. 

r   n              1  has  sufficiently  ealcoUted  the  dtea^Ms 

La  Gascony,  where  osteAtation  pro-  sometimes,  firmly  standmg,  he  awaitl 

Whially  eOBbelluhOB  the  ipeeob  of  the  animal;  and  when  tlifiiaUpr^fttriwiSL. 

men,  its  pfOTmdal  fuido  erope  out  lowersiu  head  to  strike  him,  ha-  MUeno 

in  the  form  of  ornamented  trappings  fo«t  between  its  horns,  and  leaps  over  it 

for  beasts,  their  yoke  and  other  har-  h»  «any/ro/ci;  aided  fc|y  the  rapidity  with 

sees  being  ordinarily  adorned  with  «he  bull  raises  Its  head.    But  all 

tufte  of  red  wool,  their  bodito  mo-  equally  a(lnMt,and  maay  are  the 

tooted  from  gml-fliea  by  nettine :  and  ^P""*^,<^«    ^^m  breeches  and  of  norices 

on  fete  and  market  d.U'R  is  aScied  a  "^^^^A^lSj^^^^^^ 

inm  Wfeate  Sheep-skm  surmounted  )N>undiogaiipwlhy  meansof  alon«rope 

a  phime  of  ooloured  horsehair,  which  prersnts  gimve  acddentsT  The 

which,  waving  over  the  heads  of  the  man  who  is  generally  charged  with  tbia 

animals,  adds  much  to  their  pomp  care  is  expert,  and  knows,  therefore, 

and  vanity.    The  more  south  we  turo  how  to  measure  hia  watciifuhieas  by  the 

inFnuioethe  iMiia  JohnBuU'eno-  ^egrce  of  skiU  shown  by  the  ieat  tw  t 


tion  of  an  OOE  portakoi  of;  for  it  is  himself  has  often  need  to  avoid  the 
not  its  goodness  in  eating  that  is  J^^fJ^*  of  the  animal  while  leaping  the 
thoughtof,  but  its  kindness  in  plongli-  JS^'J^JJ  w 


thoughtof,  but  ita  kindness  in  phugh-  JiiSo^'iia  ave  * 

ing,  and,  occasionally,  its  fierccucjib  in  *^  ^ 

tgking.  Ab  for  a  bull,  in  no  oomitigr  According  toan  able  account  of  thia 

bM  he  had  been  baited  hence  the  numbo?of  cattle annuaUyslaughte«| 

MandTd  Z^t^}  K  1i  ^»  ^^"^  ^  '^'^^^'^  at  four  miUi^ 

R^Z^^^^n        5  hv^^  K^ii^  averaginpahmt  sixteen  imperial  stonS 

Bayonne.   In  the  neighbourhood  of  each  carcase,  or  much  lesTthan  haif 

this  latter  city  the  horned  cattle,  of  the            weight  of  aSl 

r^^t^ '^^'f         '  u  h^^^^^  ^  ^  the  proportion  oT^ttle  pw^i»  fi2 

^a^J:^^^:^'y^  below  otirs.    In  fact,  twSmUlionox^ 

ttc^S^^*^^^**^  lK«ti«Hi  of  the  animals  butchered  Sol! 


Those  who,  in  the  department  of  the  Notwitlifitanding  that  the  esfetnt  of 
i^'?hi;i''L^:2^\V'ln„i?^^"'^  ^'■^"^^^  is  as  63  tS  34,  compared  to 

s^^c^^aMifdg^s?^^^  ^t%^^sr^'ti^^ 

Ydioua  agih^  of  the  charming  bovine  7«««loulated  at  but  ten  mil- 

nuse  of  these  parti.  Bolls  figure  rarely  H**"**!..    which  four  miUioiiS  wwm 

in  thc?e  games,  which,  however,  bear  fla"ghtered  yearly,  giving  400  millioB 

the  name  of  bull-races.    It  is  more  usual  kilogrammes  of  meat,  while  the  latter 

to  see  oxen  or  cows  in  strife  with  the  country  possessed  eight  millions  of 

ifrar^<riirs»tsd  making  with  them  MMnaci  heads,  of  whiofa  two  BliUkiia  onlw 

ofiightDessaaddtttaril^.  Bnearano  were  kUed  jmrij,  and  they  ga^ 
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aoo  mlllioii  kflflgnnmes  of  meat  of  France  has  produoed  an  effect  ai]m> 

The  ilitference  is  owing  to  the  fact,  lar,  in  a  mintir  degreo,  to  the  det^rio- 
that,  iu  t  lie  former  country,  the  ani-  rationof  Palestine,  once  a  land  flowing 
maid  arc  smaller,  and  liiat  alK>ut  two  with  milk  and  liouey,  yet  dependent 
andahalf  millions  of  calves  are  killed  on  irrigation.  The  Tiflita  of  rain,  thai 
jffiarly.  Beef  is  becoming  a  scarce  ar-  "ang;el  <  'f  the  aca,"  are  in  summer  few 
rk]f'  <«f  dit^t,  bnteher's  meat  being  an  and  tar  between.  Continual  drought, 
unkiiowii  iuj^ury  to  the  poorer  p&a-  insutiicieutiy  alleviated  by  artiticial 
lantiy,  in  oonsequenee  of  the  piece-  means,  has  diminished  the  quantity 
meal  |Mrcelling  of  him  plots  amoaff  of  nourishment  to  be  drawn  from  the 
a  r.ice  of  semi-gardeners.    The  upper  soil ;  and  cmnpul.sory  division  of  eapi- 
ciaadcs  do  not  like  fat  meat,  on  tlie  tal,  whether  in  land  or  w  inr  ney,  Las 
score  of  its  being  "  coarse  and  soft ; '  hindered  man  frouqi  applvmg  art 
just  as  our  epicures,  aspiring  to  moun-  towaide  bringing  tbe  natnnJf  Blement^ 
tain  mutton,  look  down  on  Leices-  water,  in  salutaiy  operation  o?er  a 
ter.  In  short,  from  a  variety  <  »f  causes,  soil  rendered  thirsty  by  the  other 
ueuher  meat  of  any  sort,  nor  cheese,  element  of  parched  air.  Except  where 
^iter  nearly  so  much  into  the  com-  irrigation  has  been  ei^tendcAi,  great 
posttion  of  average  Frenchman  as  of  uncertainty  embarra.s.ses  every  sort  of 
avera^je  Englishmen.  It  was  a  saying  cultivation,  especially  that  of  the  vine, 
of  a  cselebrated  breeder  of  sheep  :  the   uncertaiTitii  s   .ittrnding  which 
**ffluch  high-breeding  enters  iu  oy  equal  those  niLith  nr  to  hup  culture, 
the  mouth/'  Without  crediting  that  Uuluding  irregularity  in  the  quantity 
the  Frenchmen  of  old,  who  fought  so  and  quality  of  the  produce,  uneer* 
spieiiiiidly  under  tlip  N^d  lin^'  of  their  tiiinty  as  to  snlo,  nnd  necessity  of  large 
lirat  Emperor,  had  been  brought  up  capital  for  tlie  plant  and  for  labour, 
ou  the  diet  ascribed  to  them  iu  Kng-  besides  constant  residence  and  super- 
lish  Muaerr  aon^:  as  frogs,  soup-  intendence.  What  is  true  of  vinicul- 
meagrc,  vol-au-veut,  and  other  airy  ture  is  also  the  case  with  scriciculture 
kickshaw!?,  we  cannot  but  l¥>!ieve  to  a  minor  degree,  for  though  mul- 
(hat  the  subetantial  feeding,  whicii  berry  leaves  are  less  susceptible  of 
inakes  the  bone  ttDdmusdeoiBritmis,  iujuiy  than  grapes,  the      ^  sote  ia 
will  serve  their  country  as  fully  as  so  tender  »  worm  as  to  require  con* 
its  wooden  walls,  rifles^  and  prc(|ected  stant  care,  especially  during  stormSi 
fortifications.  Again,  the  wide  tracts  of  poor  land 
A  correspondent  of  a  daily  news-  can  only  be  used  to  feed  sheep,  which 
9sper(Jaauai7,ld64>gi¥e8anacoomit  alsoieiiiiire  capital  and  care.  Inshort, 
of  u  conversation  witli  a  sailor,  about  the  natures  and  circumstances  of  al- 
to &iil  with  tlie  fleet  1 1 1  r  iie  Black  Sea,  most  all  the  productions  of  the  South 
ui  which  the  latter,  on  being  asked  of  France^  by  causing  irreguiaritjr  of 
his  reason  for  his  confidence  that  the  annual  retnriis,  demand  poasessioii  of 
British  fleet  would  beat  the  Russian,  capital  and  exercise  of  surveilhaioe  on 
gives  it  to  the  following  effect the  part  of  the  proprietor.  Hence, 
You  see,  sir.  the  Russians  have  no  the  ancient  system  of  metai/ers^  or 
Mberty,  and  they  don't  get  as  much  managers,  who  have  no  property  of 
M  as  we  have,  andL  tharefore,  it  tfadr  own,  stiU  pravaila  over  this  la* 
itMids  to  reason,  that  tney  can't  work  gimi,  and  the  formation  of  a  farming, 
IS  ^^ell,  nor  fight  as  well  as  we  do."  or  middle  class,  between  landloras 
rnderstauding  by  thf  word  liberty,  and  labourers,  is  hindered, 
both  political  liberty,  m  lin  widest  It  was  stated  in  the  Times  of  the 
noM,  that  ia,  freedom  from  arbitrary  S2nd  ult,  that  there  are  in  Franca 
interference,  whether  from  above  or  five  or  six  million  lioldings  of  loss 
from  below,  and  personal  independ-  than  twenty  acres  each,  andonly  4  or 
ence,  that  is,  the  freedom  of  every  &0U.000  averaging  about  130  acres 
nan  to  do  what  he  thinks  best^  so  oacli ;  so  that  aocunmlation  of  capl* 
kngashe  does  not  disturb  his  neigh-  tal  in  fannin|^  hands  is  scarcely  pos- 
^nn«,  the  sailors  view  of  the  subject  sible.    Such  is^  the  deserted  state  of 
goes  a  K^cfit  way  towards  de.scril)ing  the  centre  of  France,  that  advertise- 
the  causes  of  the  strong  points  of  ments  have  been  sent  to  the  news- 
Englishmen,  both  in  wof^ng  and  papers  in  England  inviting  her  farm- 
fightmg.  ers  to  come  and  colonize  there  I  But 
TIm  action  of  the  son  on  the  South  we  suspect  that  Jean  Bonhommemust 
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vak»  iome  cliangeB,  or  Jolm  Bull,  an  exhibited mfi  a  savage-looking,  small 

emigrant  there.  Avould  find  he  had  cray  cow,  aged  eleven  years,  with 

made  no  good  exciian^ein  the  mat-  long  wide  horns,  ticketed  thus: — 

ters  of  taxatioD,  good  laws,  govern-  **  Transform^e  en  boeuf  par  le  pro- 
menty  and  croaa  rada.  Oharlier,  apr&s  av(Mr  doon^  nmt 

To  oontmoe  to  quote  the  above  ac-  Yeaux."   Notwithstandinir  hertrans- 

oount: —  formation,  the  look  of  this  old  dairy- 

^        ,      .   XI         1    V  woman  was  not a/>pe<«a»/y  there  was 

-Everywhere  m  France  l.tisbandry  notendemess  in  her;  her  name  only 
■uffers  from  the  heavy  bur.kns,  legisla-  J?iw»»whfttt^d  our  tastea.  for 
Uve  and  fiscal,  with  which  the  hind  is  wneit^a  our  tast«,  lor, 

encambered.   Under  the  stringent  laws  as  antiqnarics,  we  know  that  V  t 

regulatin-  the  transfer  of  land  by  sale  nsfd  to  mean  tat  cow,  jiiBt  as  mmton 

or  heritage,  capital  refuses  to  be  in-  means  eatable  siieep.    In  a  bucolic 

Tested  in  improving  fiinni  that  may  at  point  of  view^  the  Swiaa  and  Rench 

aaj  moment  fall  to  strangers  by  the  gides  of  the  Jura  mountain  pveMot  a 

prooefls  of  equal  inheritance  ;  and  real  contrast  which  requires  more  expla- 

property  is  enormously  weigh u-d  with  nation  than  we  can  suggest   On  the 


taatioii-jEiffoperty  tax.  probate  duty.  Helvetic  slope,  the  cows  have  glossy 

duty  on  aafes^he  excise  on  ^.  ine^  beer,  ^      tnwsparent  home,  aledc  foim^ 

and  other  produce,  and  the  octroi,  be-  '»'^*"°»  vto*wp~c«w 

rides  geneiSandlical  rates  and  twtes.  and  swelling  udders,  so  many  8i«a 

It  is  asserted,  also,  that  the  int>  rr    to  of  Ti^ormis  li»>alth  ;  but  on  the  Ganlic 

mortgages  swallows  np  one-third  of  the  vers>n*f  the  animals  have  dirty  hides, 

income  of  the  real  property.   So  that,  opaque  horns,  and  weak,  ricketty 

while  peasanu  compete  excessively  ibr  abapea.  Why  this  oontrast!  Snrely 

strips  of  vineyard,  it  is  not  uncommon  not  because,  as  some  writers  say,  the 

for  Urge  proprietors  to  sell  their  de-.  letter  animal  larks  the  salt  freely 

""^i"*?     **^"^"*"^ given  to  its  neighbour,  but  because 

property,  both  in  land  and  catHe,  is 

Two-thirda  of  the  whole  area  of  neld  much  in  common  by  the  Fratdi 

the  kingdom  are  eultivat*  f! :  and  so  people. 

largely  are  grain  crops  grown,  that  In  concluf^ioii,  agriculture,  whifh  is 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  surface  is  the  broadest  basis  of  the  natural  re- 
nnder  cenmlL  while  only  one-aix-  Boarcee  of  the  oountnr  under  eontem- 
teenth  of  England  ia  BO  appropriated,  plation,  sutlbrs  from  tne  pettiness  and 
Such  "being  the  excess  of  cereal  pro-  poverty  of  the  raultitiide  iiiterest^'d 
duce,  there  is  a  rones]>onding8carrity  m  it.  "We  are  assured  tliat  a  diistin- 
of  live-stock  and  manure,  the  animal  guished  tcnaUur  asserted  lately,  in 
pioduoe  of  the  country  being  eaual  to  open  Senate^  without  fear  of  con- 
only  one-third  of  the  vegetable  pro-  tradiction,  that,  considered  broadly, 
duce,  whpre:i'=«  in  F.Ti'jlana  thpse  two  agriculture  in  his  country-  is  less  aa- 
classes  of  productions  are  equal.  Pre-  vanrcd  than  in  any  other  in  Knropel 
eluded  by  excessive  duties,  the  im-  Huving  recently  discussed  in  these 
portation  of  oxen  in  1845  was  but  pages  the  causes  of  this  badtward 
and  in  1846  but  5,874,  a  ridi-  state  of  georgic  and  bnooUc  affairs, 
culous  amount  for  a  country  of  which  we  need  say  no  more,  save  that  as 
the  capital  was  consuming  more  than  tiuch  is  the  condition  of  these  sciences 
6,(X)0  per  week,  and  which  exported  among  the  French,  there  is  little 
nearly  as  many  annually  to  the  little  cause  for  Britons  to  be  proud  of  ex* 
islands  of  Jer?ey  and  nTioniaey.  If  celling  them  in  agrirnltu re,  while  our 
the  grievous  taxes  on  articles  of  sub-  ingenious  aliies  may  well  be  proud  of 
aist^ce  bad  then  been  reduced,  the  a  multiplicity  of  the  artificial  prodnc- 
•limentary  criaia  of  the  ensuing  year  tions  which  figured  in  their  Phlaee 
might  have  been  averted,  and  the  of  Industry',  since  many  are  entitle^' 
revolution  of  the  succeeding  yenr  to  W/"  hhtt  from  their  distingnished 
avoided.  One  of  the  animals  recently  grace  and  good  taste. 
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BONIfAZIO. 

How  plctureflqne  it  Bonifiudo 

On  it.s  white  pyramid  of  rock  above 
The  straitti  between  the  isbuid^.  Genoa, 
Princely  Republic,  held  this  fortress-town, 
And  soil  the  licm  rampant,  (Genoa's  arms, 
la  seen  upon  the  antique  houses  there, 
And  still  the  name  of  Doria,  Genoa'a  chieft 
livea  in  its  streeta. 

Outside  its  fortress-gate 
I  nt  at  aimaet  on  the  dizqr  brink 
Of  the  white  rock,  and  watch  tlie  violet  sea 
Flii^ht  with  thp  saffron  of  \ho  sky.  ftnd  iTi:irk 
Tiie  ^'ulJen  light  ujxjii  the  ghmmenn^  sails 
Of  fiohiug-boata  bound  homeward.  Opposite, 
Sardinia's  monntAins  melt  into  the  haze, 
Vague  in  the  twilight  as  a  lover's  dream. 
Or  as  the  de.-itiny  of  young  Clotilde, 
Sardinia's  prmccsii,  mat^d  to  u  man 
Whose  fieiy  fathers  dwelt  in  Corsica. 

And  now  the  lighthouse,  like  a  lamp  upheld 
By  some  strong  Titan,  glitters  through  theglooin« 
And  suddenly  across  the  fading  straits, 
From  Longo  Sardo  on  Saidinia  a  north, 
Red  light  of  a  fanal  comes  blazing  out 
In  silent  answer.    So  to  Corsica 
Sardinia  sends  "Gnod  mgiit."    Ay,  verily, 
Pharos  to  pharos  Uaahei*  greeting.  aS'ight, 
With  peace  upon  her  wings  for  aching  hearts, 
FaUa  awiftSy  on  the  world 

These  wondrous  Straits^ 
Ilow  magical  tiu  a  beauty  while  the  west 
Glows  with  innumerable  dyes ! — The  west, 
Where  daily  the  Omnipotent  Painter  works 
Fresh  marvels !— In  those  granite  island  crags 
Now  drowne<l  in  liquid  gold,  the  Roniane  dug 
Quarries,  hewed  columua^  loaded  barques  witn  stone. 
To  build  their  palaces.  Even  now,  half-hewa. 
The  columns  lie— the  ruined  foige  is  there — 
Traces  of  charcoal  still  upon  the  cliff, 
Though  ^^olus  has  let  loose  all  his  winds 
Over  that  sea  for  centuries.   As  the  day 
Kides  alowly,  half  I  dream  I  see  the  ghoeta 
Of  toga'd  workmen,  stalwart  men  and  stern. 
Plying  the  forge.    How  came  they  to  depart  1 
Was  it  when  Rome  was  falling  \    Did  there  fly 
Over  the  sea  strange  rumours  to  their  ears 
Saying,  The  NorUimen  sack  the  Imperyd  town : 
And  tm  grtiU  Prmcefiir  whom  yihuM  w  diain  t 

Ah,  City  of  the  Caesars  !   Other  years 
Bring  other  powers  :  and  from  tms  very  isle, 
This  fierce  fair  Corsica,  a  race  have  sprung 

Too  Caisar-like,  who'll  grasp  the  world,  or  else 
Be  driven  from  the  perilous  throne  they  hold. 


A  French  Opera-Glau, 


A  FB£NCH  OP£RA-OLAS& 


It  is  scarcely  a  profound  secret—Mid 
lightest  probing  of  this  subject,  ever 
80  delicate,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  go 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  that  weU- 
Imown  peiiSdy.  with  whieh  the  nune 
of  Albion  has  oeen  always  associated, 
it  is  no  mystery,  then,  that  tlie  rela- 
tions of  certain  "  livdt/  '*  neighbours 
of  our  own,  in  respect  to  their  literary 
eraftomen,  are  ot  a  peculiar  and  et- 
oeptional  character.  It  is  no  profane 
lifting  of  the  veil,  if  we  whisper  cau- 
tiously, that  the  ^reat  French  reading 
public  aie  in  the  nabit  of  bnnting  ta* 
multuously  into  those  qmet  {[atdens 
and  aradeuiic  groves  where  their  liter- 
ary children  sit  thoughtfully  filling 
in  copy  for  tlie  feuilletou  comer  or 
the  newspapers.  Thev  daira  a  nsor 
in  these  select  gronnds,  as  of  right, 
and  spread  themselves  over  these  fair 
plaisaunces  with  an  unreasonable 
curiosity,  just  as  thev  invade,  of 
Sundays  and  bright  holidays,  the 
dainty  gardens  of  St.  Cloud  and  Ver- 
sailles. The  ''Great  W'affrs"  must 
be  set  a-playiug  for  them,  or  they 
may  perhaps  wreck  the  flowers  ana 
shrubs  ;  and  the  graceful  penman, 
whom  they  have  come  to  look  at, 
must  go  through  some  poses  plas- 
tiques — some  elegant  "  drawing-room 
Sid^"  at  least,  or  the  prying  lieges 
may  he  inclined  to  use  his  furaitora 
unhandsomely.  The  sallow  Romancer; 
the  Boudoir  poet,  sicklied  over  with  the 

Sale  cast  that  results  from  immoderate 
idulgenoe  in  cigars  and  petitee  irerres» 
of  absinthe  and  cognac,  perhaps,  too, 
from  the  salt  tears  that  force  them- 
selves from  his  eyes  as  he  reads  a 
tender  idyll  to  a  hemicyde  of  sympa- 
thizing female  friends ;  the  smart  dra- 
matist of  the  Gymnase  ;  the  chiffonier 
or  scavenger  of  (luaint  and  question- 
able odds  and  ends  from  the  Demi- 
monde:  these  gentlemen  mnst  lay 
down  their  pens,  gravely  rise,  and  do 
honour  to  their  visitors.  They  must 
show  them  over  their  diminutive  en- 
tresol; point  attention  to  their  va- 
rious knicknacks,  dock,  suspended 
pipe  collection,  large  variety  of  ec- 
centric facetiously-headed  sticks,  por- 
traits of  ladies  tilling  high  positions 
in  the  ballet  walk  of  life,  and  other 
mh  deooritiTO  formtua  The  faded 


Werther-fhoed  one  must  please  to 
throw  wide  open  his  closet  doors, 
even  that  sanctuary  where  his  parti- 
cular skeleton  is  laid  up ;  must  bring 
forth  Itts  old  garments  to  the  tieht,  to 
be  appraised  and  felt  over  by  tne  ad- 
miring finders  of  these  literary  Sans 
culottes — That  special  sinuosity  in  the 
line  of  his  hat  brim — the  peculiar 
tint  of  his  waistcoat — ^that  shabby 
cap,  which  he  frankly  confesses  brings 
inspiration  with  it,  and  without  which 
he  becomes  barren  and  inefficient — on 
aU  such  points  he  is  pressed  greedily, 
and  his  aaswen  taken  down.  Ilie 
j)ul>lic  finger  passes  thoughtfully  over 
his  temples,  taking  phrenological  di- 
agnosis of  their  peculiar  conformation, 
seeking  for  Oombati'veness,  nerhaps 
for  Philoprogenitiveness,  wia  other 
such  curious  developments — ^just  as 
the  rustics  at  the  fair  convince  them- 
selves, practically,  that  there  is  no  de- 
ception, ffsntlemien,  in  the  can  of  the 
famous  giantess — takincj  up  portions 
of  tliat  unhappy  lady's  pezBon  be- 
tween their  fingers. 

Does  he  'din^  to  a  spedsl 
has  he  a  comer  m  that  establishment 
towards  which  he  makes  instinctively 
on  entering — a  favorite  {)og  on  whicfi 
he  loves  to  hang  his  bat,  becoming 
xnmgf  if  antidpatted  %  Doea  he  pre- 
for  ootellettes  a  la  Maintenon  to  the 
same  delicacies  a  la  Soubise  ?  Does 
he  take  two  or  three  lumi>s  of  sugar 
in  his  cotl'ee,  or  does  he  prefer  that 
bevera^  wholly  without  such  deterio- 
ration f  Does  he  write  on  blue-tinted, 
or  on  purely  white,  paper  1  Where 
does  he  buv  his  cigars;  or  does  he 
eschew  such  stimulants,  and  with  a 
quaint  eccentricity,  affect  the  humbler 
and  more  degraded  species  of  tobacco  ? 
For  accurate  and  authentic  informa- 
tion on  all  these  points,  there  has 
grown  up,  m  Fans  the  Beatttifo],aa 
overpowering  greed— an  insane  crav- 
ing,  which  the  most  ample  particulars 
have  hitherto  had  only  the  effect  of 
stimulatiug.  M.  Eugene  de  Mirecourt 
has  been  by  flu*  the  most  eztensive 
caterer  for  this  qiedes  of  entertam- 
ment.  He  became  a  vast  contractor, 
as  it  were,  and  commenced  his  opera- 
tions on  an  astonishing  scale.  He  took 
on  himself  to  iopply  this  nntrimoktit 
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the  cro68,  and  accepted  all  orders. 
Forth  from  the  ahop  of  Gustave  Ha- 
▼ard,  a  courageous  publisher,  fluttered 
that  army  of  licht  birds,  whose  jrel- 
low  plomaffe  is  familiar  to  tin  British 
reading  puolic,  and  which  soon  scat- 
t^^  taemselves  towards  the  four  cor- 
nen  of  the  earth.  "  Les  Coutempo- 
ntns"  ins  the  smm  of  this  neir 
ornithological  species.   They  carried 
in  their  Dills  tne  strangest  details, 
which,  if  not  strictly  true,  were,  at 
least,  ioell  found.  The  world  bought, 
read,  and  laughed — bnfc  this  whole- 
sale submission,  of  some  two  hundred 
Mthora,  painters,  musicians,  and  ac- 
tors, to  Mr.  WeUer's  well-known  op- 
ticii  iastniilMDti  a  'Vpstent  doaue 
millicni  nagniMi'  gM  fldonnope  of 
hextra  power,    was  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment, from  the  terrible  combina- 
tion it  was  sure  to  provoke.  The 
French  writing  men  might  chuckle 
and  whisper  together,  as  a  brother 
writing  man  was  delicately  scarified  ; 
but  when  all  were  forced  under  the 
hn  tosether  it  hecame  serious.  Ao- 
eoidiii^y,  this  grand  contractor  broke 
down  sn  lflpnly,  and  had  to  atone  for 
his  enterprise  in  an  ungrateful,  but 
varied,  succession  of  dungeons.  His 
httle  yeUoir  bbels,  however,  femAin, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  re- 
sults of  the  second  quarter  of  this 
eeotury. 

Vot  so  long  since,  the  porti^  of  H 

Balzac's  boudoir,  fit  is  not  French  la- 
diesonly  who  have  boudoir8,)wa8  lifted 
op  quietly  by  his  own  publisher,  and 
ve  were  permitted  to  take  a  short 
peep  into  the  mysterious  inner  life  of 
that  most  eccentric  man  of  genius. 
The  frank  publisher  told  all  he  knew 
ouicemiog  the  private  accounts — the 
astei  of-hand,  long  sinee  overdue  |  the 
Mnnge  shifts,  and  questionable  tncks, 
whereat  least  money  was  concerned,  of 
this  vagrant  spasmodic  nature.  That 
a  gpade  shall  oe  called  a  spade— that 
thoe  shall  be  fbU  and  complete  out- 
■peaking  on  all  matters  usually  hedged 
round  with  a  certain  privacy — that 
ail  thimp  hidden  in  respect  of  do- 
Mrtie  Ine,  shall  be  dragged  into 
ibe  dacding  ^arc  of  an  electric  light 
—this  seems  to  l)e  the  nov  liteiaij 
goniel  of  our  neighbours. 

One  &L  Charles  Mouselet  has  recent- 
7  put  forth  asoft  of  procession  of  his 
Mctltfen,  sketched  in  a  familiar  fa- 
•hion,  and  which  bears  for  title,  "The 
«^teiax3r  Opera-Qiass."    In  this  in- 


strument, that  free  and  easy  taking 
of  the  reader  by  the  button-hole,  and 
withdrawing  of  him  into  a  comer ; 
that  cool  ttUoyer  of  a  perfect  stranger, 
and  endrding  of  him  in  an  affection- 
ate embrace,  is  carried  out  with  a 
matchless  effrontery.  This  is  not  the 
agreeable  familiarity  of  the  true  hu- 
morist, Irho  chattels  boistenmsly  be- 
fi»e«ven  pure  strangen,  because  hi 
cannot  keep  down  his  tumultuous 
spirits ;  but  the  impertinent  freedom 
of  an  ill-bred  fellow,  who,  on  a  five 
minutes'  acquaintance,  proposes  a  pe- 
cuniary loan.  Applying,  then,  this 
optical  instrument  to  our  eyes,  let  us 
look  round  the  house,  and  see  what 
einioQS  company  nsuadly  sits  in  the 
literary  boxes  and  stalli^  hi  the  gal- 
leries an  d  am  ph  i  theatre  even —all  look  - 
ing  at  the  queer  Paris  drama  on  the 
stage  before  them — and  taking  notes 
of  diameters  and  passions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of 
such  a  glance  on  all  sides  of  us  will 
be  the  discovery  that  there  are  some 
400  trorkeia  busily  engaged  in  spin- 
ning romances,  newspaper  feuilleton% 
and  volumes  of  poetry,  for  the  supply 
of  the  Paris  pnolic :  most  of  wnom 
being  men  of  tolerable  mark  among 
their  own  countrymen,  and  standing 
above  the  level  of  purely  anonymous 
drudges,  who  make  a  wholly  distinct 
legion,  are  vet  utterly  unknown  to  the 
BritisnreadiingpublicI  Wehavesome- 
thing,  therefore,  to  learn,  as  to  the  or- 
dering of  this  matter  in  France,  some 
400  names,  of  which  350 sound  strange 
and  unfamiliar,  which  leads  to  an  ec- 
centricfeatore  of  French  authorship^ 
namely,  that  of  writing  under  the  dis- 
guise of  quaint  nmns  ae  plum^,  or  as- 
sumed names.  This  affectation  is  car- 
ried to  a  more  absiiid  tength  than  wn 
on  thk  side  of  the  chttinel  would 
suppose.  It  is  become  a  system  ;  and 
it  18  supposed  that  by  masquerading 
under  some  short  and  barbarous  title, 
a  sort  of  piquancy  is  imparted  to  the 
writing,  line,  **  Old  Nick"  is  the  fa- 
vourite domino  of  one  M.  Forgues, 
who,  under  shelter  of  this  unholy  sotp- 
hrwuet,  scatters  strange  faoetiousnea 
ana  curious  qoipabroaikast.  Nadar, 
a  name  familiarenough,  and  which  has 
a  certain  astrological  ring,  screens  be-  ^ 
hind  it  the  more  prosaic  one  of  Tour- 
nidion,  which  hM  a  rinf^  of  its  own, 
too— a  sort  of  huckstenng  city  ring, 
which  would  fit  one  of  M.  Paul  de 
Jlock's  bourgeois  husbands  hand- 
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Bomely.   Etigene  de  Mirecourt  bouikIs  "Monsipiir  Pelican"  promise*  «<'*Tne- 
Romane8(^ue  and  Dellamisc^'in  ;  yet  it  tbiug  diull ;  and  "The  Feast  ot  beven 
only  disguises  the  iil-soundin^  appella-  Gourmands"  looks  appetizing.  So,  too 
tion  of  Jacquot !  Cham,  the  ingenious  is  the  **  Voyage  Rocmd,"  not  maeAoit- 
caricaturist,  bears  in  j>riviite  life  a  hr^^,  as  would  be  expected,  Init  round 
name  not  so  abrupt  or  so  siu^jular;  "Queen  Pomar^,"  which  dignity  typi- 
und  there  can  be  little  doubt^  but  that  ties  a  well  known  My  in  Paxmui 
a  gentleman  wlio  signs  mnmc  witk  eiitslefl;  What  but  eometiung  meio- 
the  strikmff  pliable,  ^  Jam,"  is  not  ao  divniatic^  And  general  supping  off  bor- 
addressed  by  his  friend-^  in  the  pri-  ror9,cnuldoomeof  "'TwixtEIevci  a*^  J 
vacy  of  social  life.    By  the  aid  of  the  Midnight"  Surely  from  such  a  novel 
Oi>€ra-glass  we  are  let  into  the  secret  must  have  been  extracted  the  generic 
Of  these  re-christenings.  M.  Boitean,  specimen  of  t  he  highly  wroughtfir^on, 
a  rough  and  untrinuned  patronymic,  given  in  INI.  Mouselet's  boolc,  and  .«et 
was  enlisted  by  the  director  of  au  down  at  on o  Dennery's  door : — "The 
Art  journal,  "who,"  \L  Monselet  proof— the  proof,  I  say.  quick — how 
teUaua,  *' not  finding  bia  nameanffi-  alowlj  that  hour  hand  movea:  ao 
ciently  soft  and  eloQuent,  obliged  him  mode  of  retreat- -all,  ah!  a  door! 
to  sign  Vnn\  D  Auilily,  to  which  the  'Tismy chamber,  Monsieur'  well,  this 
youth  a&seuted  cheerfully.   This  di-  cabinet!    Be  seiUed,  Coh.ncl,  and  lis- 
reotor  has,  in  fact,  a  trick  of  newly  bap-  ten  to  me.    You  may  j  udge  me  af  ter- 
tuing  all  hia  etaff  M.  Jules  Fleury  warda.  (A  ailenoe  for  afewtmnoteaX 
became    (Jluimpfif  n  <!  •    Hippolyte  That  was  twentv-five  years  ago!  In 
Castile,  Le Chevalier  L'uHtile,  Aubriet  the  environs  of  Alontereau  there  lived 
was  obliged  to  introduce  a  y  into  his  a  family  composed  of  a  young  girl — 
name,  and  become  ^ii^f^yet'*    M.  two  aona-inJaw  (he  lifts  hia  ey^  to 
Ba&set  finds  his  name  jar  on  the  Heaven.)   This  youni?  girl-— ah!  you 
nerve^  of  susceptible  rcfiders,  and  turn  pale,  M.  le  Col(»nel  (movement 
transforms  himself  into  Adrun  Jio-  on  the  part  of  the  Colonel).  No  noi>e 
herL  to  whidi  ]M>  romantic  reader  — no  fuss,  if  you  please,  mongieurs, 
could  reasonably  object  we  are  observed !  This  evening,  then, 
A nothf-r  strange  feature  in  Fn  nch  behind  the  gsirdens  of  the  hotel,  at 
authonihip,  disclosed  by  this  uehro-  nine  o'clock,  I  shall  have  my  .secrmda. 
matic  instrument  of  M.  Monselet,  is  (Aloud  to  Emiuierance),  your  band 
the  atartling  and  fantastic  titles  writ-  ch^  amie  1  (They  poaa  into  tba  bail- 
ers are  in  the  habit  of  placing  at  the  room)— saved!  aayedl  saved !*'  This 
head  of  their  works.  It  has  been  seen  quaint  jumble  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  vu-tue  IB  supposed  to  be  inherent  the  spasmodic  novel.     Some  titles 
m  a  name;  bit  there »  a  far  more  verge  on  the  profane.  "The  Soul's 
mysterious  efficacy  in  a  title— not  of  Hell,"  and  a  story  entirely  devoted 
nobUity.bnf  of  a  romance.  The  gre^it  to  tfmt  awful  place  of  punishment, 
British  public,  whoareacquainted  with  and  entitled  "  L'Enfer, '  cany  the  prin- 
tmt  a  aeore  or  so  of  the  French  ro-  ciple  of  striking  tides  a  little  too  far. 
mance  factors  and  who  have  touched  One  enterprising  publisher  Mtnally 
at                          Mont.'  (  Mn  isto,  brought  out  a  journal  caUed  <Sa/.in; 
and  ioUowedthel|ir©e Musketeers  on  but  we  are  told  it  did  not  tnkr  n  firm 
tip-toe  and  with  hated  breath,  cannot  hold  of  the  public,   it  is  not  written 
^XJc^-^r^^alr.^^^^^^^  what  popularity  -The  Conversations 
ionrvl^dl^endTwk^^^  T^'^  ""H*"  £anddair€  mih  the  Af^ 
iiSS^^^ioi^^^^^^  ever  reached  to. 


liV  nnnetite  miiaf  Ka  of;7"  I'  l"  t  '\'''  French  critics  have  a  onrion^  and 

tion !"  would  at  least  S  curi:^-^^  savagely  witt  vietima  tlHit 

so, too,  would "TheHisto^of  aN^^'i  JST              '  knife-    "  Ereinter," 

"Madkme  Potipha^  tKSih  ii^'  ''^reaJcing  th^  bacl^  is  the 

tionable,  show.s  to  wl,  "  a  Kt??!.^  popular  phrase  applied  to  this  deadly 

order  of  subject  Freuchmcu  will  0P?f^?-  .  No  one  could  eirinter  bo 

aort  in  their  rage  for  noveltv    "a  7u      '^^^'WJd  in  alight,  glib  way. 

Carp  in  a  Tub"  ia  mysterioil^d  W  ^^^'^'"^«»S?,^theauthorofthe*^Liter- 

a  certain  allegorical  meanin?    "  ary  Opera-Glass'*  brandislies  his  little 

probable  Stories,"  pique  wiosit?"  SS^ifJffl/"^*^  ^« 

u*iuB4,y^  gwat  flock  of  wntei«»  «at«ing  itttp  ^ 
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carioim  personality.    ^^Gorffps'  is  a  Iviil  lM?fore  a  slow  fire,  &c. '  And 
"iix  feet  high  scribbler;"  LajHunte  haviug  giveu  minute  directions  for 
"a  woman's  and  chiidran's  writer;"  the  treatment  of  this  ddkapy,  pastes 
**Choehm(U''  a  little  hladoey^  with  by  the  unhappjr  victim  withoat  a 
Uttrit  enough  for  ^f'o  whiie$;  Dn^iJ  wonl  1  M.  Plouvier  is ''seen  nmning, 
is  no  more  than  a  '''' noiYlist  who  has  ruuning  hard  after  the  omnibus  of 
had  his  lioui-y  or  rallhcr  hit  quarter  Bomanticism ;  but  the  conductor  onlv 
qfaa  Aoatr/' and  i^tfi^er  is  difloussed  shouts  to  Idm,"  All      inside !"  M. 
as  **  a  savant  at  twenty-two  carate Plandiou  tiie  critic  of  the  well-known 
Pon$nrd,  the  dramatic  satirist  of  the  Revm  ae  deux  Mondes,  is  thus  hap- 
Bouise,  "  is  a  literary  accident;''  Se-  pily  photographed  at  his  work : — 
^jiir  is  written  down  "a  statuette  in  "  What  a  school  of  surgery  is  here! 
Iloientinebronse;"  and  S^rret  is  only  and  what  a  surgeon  in  rJanche !  See 
"a  sous  lieutODant  in  the  sohool  oi  with  what  skill  and  ^niKj-froid  he 
good  sense.'*  turns  his  sleeves  back,  an(i  delicately 
Scribe,  the  prolific,  has  a  certain  works  his  instrument  into  the  tlesh 
leputslioiL  bat  still  is  sadly  over-  of  the  patient  whom  ehanoe  has  seat 
nited.   "  I  don't  deny  tJie  Vendome  into  the  operating-room.  In  vain  the 
says M.  Monselet,  "neither  patient  shrieks— Planche  hears  him 
can  I  deny  Scribe y    One  Alexander  not.    The  patient  weeps  —  Plancho 
Dnfai,  under  pressure  of  the  alpha-  sees  nothing.    He  might,  perhai>8, 
betical  arrangement  of  the  work,  puts  remaric  that  tears  contain  a  certain 
up  his  hea(l,  as  does  Polichinello  in  amount  of  phosphorus,  a  little  chlo- 
the  play,  only  to  be  cruelly  beaten  ride  of  sodium,  some  mucus,  and  a 
duwnwith  a hou!  levilaiuT'   De-  little  water.   *^The  operation  over, 
Usy  is  thus  smsrUy  handled '"The  he  turns  to  the  infirmirian,  who  is 
Uteiuy  Sodetv  claims  him  as  an  holding  a  basin  for  him,  dips  his  fin- 
aaociate.   Without  that,  he  might  gers,  wipes  them  dry,  and  passes  to 
be  taken  for  a  ]x;rfumer,  from  the  another  ^^(.■tiTll."    Just  "as  there  are 
titles  of  his  books.   '  Hygiene  of  the  ladies'  bootmakers,   so  are  there 
Hair  and  Beard,'  'Hygiene  of  the  ladies' story-t  ell  ei-s,'^  with  which  com- 
Fai.-e  and  Skin,'  'Hygiene  of  the  Feet  plimentary  flourish  the  ingenious 
and  Hands — of  Beauty;'  '  HvLfiene  Sandeau — who  lent  the  first  naif  of 
of  Marriage  —  of  Bathers.'     Vou  his  name  to  Madame  George  Sand — 
thinkiperhaps, 'addsMonselet'^that  is  introdnoed.  La  Lsadelle  is  only 
I  sm  talking  nonsense !"    Berlioz,  Imown  to  the  public  '*by  some  savafje 
composer  and  writer,  is  thus  bitten  <nid  fntoord  stories,"  such  as  "  The 
iji,with  strong  acid  : — "Any  thing  not  El>)ny  Princt  ss,"  ike.    And  a  dra- 
worth  singing,  he  has  written.    His  matist  called  Ldioiu  thus  receives 
criticisms  in  the  J>eba*9  are  ftill  of  his  oong^^—'^The  Od^  took  ten 
/(iroe,  which  convulses  with  laughter."  years  to  bring  out  his  play  of  Dan 
HBerUoz — coiinUliac — is  branded  a-s  Gasftar;  and  the  French  theatre,  at 
**akirmiBher  of  the  light  press  and  its  wit's  end  through  his  importunity, 
frivoloni  romance."    Bat  what  is  actually  gave  him  money  to  get  Asm- 
he  to  Oommerson,  "  who  is  editor  in  self  played  elsewhere,  just  as  one 
chief  of  n  journal  which  bears  about  might  bid  him  hang  himself  else- 
the  same  relation  to  tiie  Dthnts  that  where."    M.  Lucas  is  pre-ontly  men- 
•  *yriHge  does  to  a  sceptre      These  tioned.    "  Sutler  me,"  says  M.  Mon- 
atsBoodsettenns.  Butwhatis this  selet,  '^to  wine  the  ghMses  of  my 
to  the  cruel  stroke  in  store  for  M.  spectacles!"  M.  Lesquillon  is  the 
Ceaena,  on  whose  name  being  calle<l,  next  name.    "My  spectacle  glasses 
he  merely  remarks : — "  Come,  let  us  are  now  wi]>ed,"  is  the  onljr  corament- 
bi  1011008,  and  pass  ou."   Or  to  the  ary  it  provoke&   M.  Lebidois  is  the 
tnstment  of  HnppoUte  Castile,  who  ncot  "Miey  (the  sjiectacle  glasses) 
u  roeeringly  accused  of  tryin'j;  to  Ite  now  glitter  with  a  fresh  lustre.  Let 
Uke  J/traimM, ''only  Miralieau  with-  us  go  on."   And  so  the  unoffending 
oat  his  organ,  his  prison,  or  his  small-  triad  is  despatched.     One  writer 
poi>"  Could  any  thing  be  more  oon-  **  makes  a  paradox  sprint  out  every 
temptuous  than  (piotini:,  a  propos  of  now  and  tnen,  like  a  Jack-in-the- 
Massaa,  an  extract  from  the  French  Box." 

CMokery  book : — "Take  a  hare,  cut  it  Would  wo  have  a  few  details  as  to 

^  into  sbmU  pieces,  and  get  it  to  the  persojinel,  the  hue-and-cry  do- 
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Boription,  tw  it  were,  of  some  of  these 
famous  men  touched  in  a  familiar, 
peiBonal  style  ]  There  are  copious  de- 
tiUs  set  <MH  in  M.  Moiiielet*s  "Opera> 
GHabs,"  bo  as  to  help  such  as  would  per- 
form the  perplexing  feat  of  ninning 
as  they  read,  to  recognise  this  or  that 
author  by  some  strange  mark  about 
his  appearance.  Oaj^  is  "a  well- 
dressed  man — brilliant— v<Tnn'5/<^^£  ; 
rin^  on  his  fingers^  and  a  highly- 
trained  beard:  the  meet  tawny,  aa 
well  as  the  most  a&ble  of  tnuisla- 
tors."  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  Grolier  wears  a  black  silk  cap 
at  every  season  of  the  year.  Ga.sti- 
neau  is  ''as  pale  as  fresh  butter." 
Should  we  meet  a  man  with  ^'tangled 
hair ;  with  a  long  flowing  cloak  cov- 
ered with  the  most  eccentric  braid- 
ing ;  with  a  whole  jeweller's  stock  of 
charms  and  kuickuacks  hanging  at 
hk  waistooat)  we  shall  know  nim  to 
be  no  other  than  one  LeoLea^^  who 
wrote  "  Paris  in  its  Arm-chair.  La 
Madeleine  is  easily  recognisable,  be- 
ing ^  a  dattling  bioruUr  And  JVo^ 
UjUU,  lumng  unhappily  hot  one  eye^ 
is  the  more  likely  to  leave  an  impres- 
sion on  the  memoiy*    In  Prosper 


Merim^e,  readers  will  take  a  more 
direct  interest,  and  will  be  glad  to 
know  he  is  ''large  without  embon- 
point, with  a  mocking  expressiaa 
about  his  face."  So  far  so  good ;  and 
M.  Merim^e  might  "iustly  aspire  tn 
what  is  known  as  a  ^aiplomattc  bear- 
ing ^  were  it  not  for  that /o/o/  over- 
grown nasal  promontory,  that  in& 
creet  feature.  Traixt  doux  must  be 
a  quaint  eccentric  character.  Of  enor- 
mous stature,  and  known  at  the  Cat6 
ifoauit  as  the ''Green  Qiant,'' he  has 
the  habit  of  answerinjg  the  qnestioa 
"  How  are  you  1"  with  a  fautioiis 
"That  deiiends,"  Latterly  he  \m 
only  been  seen  at  remarkaole  inter- 
ments. Peter  Zaeoone  is  the  vmf 
last  of  literary  men,  at  M.  Achard 
is  the  firsts  ""thtUit^malphaUUtd 
order!" 

Has  not  M.  Monselet  courage  thus 
fearlessly  to  "rake"  private  boiss 
with  his  "Opera-Glass  1"  or  has  be 
Tio  wliolesome  terror  of  an  early  pil- 
griuiage  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  he  may  be  called  on,  like  luck- 
Um  M.  de  P^ne,  t-o  answer  fcr  his 
ftaa  apaeehi  lapisr  in  hand 


otm  poLmouLXt  ohobus. 

British  Press  has  long  played  a  of  news.   Tet,  thoagh  daiming  m 

rdk  in  politics  analogous  to  that  which  much  incognito  as  "  l^lra.  HaniB^'^and 
the  Chorus  of  a  Greek  drama  fills  aa  perhaps  somewhat  of  her  knowledge- 
respects  the  performers,  in  pronounc-  able  and  judicious  character,  we  do  not 
ingarunningcommentary  on  thecon-  pretend  to  the  prophetic  talent  as- 
dMt  of  the  principal  actori)  ao  as  that  sorted  by  her  female  friend,  nor  par 
the  audience  better  understand  the  take  much  of  this  notable  person- 
motives  of  events,  through  the  me-  age's  philosophic  and  didactic  dispo- 
dium  of  an  agreeable  recitative  uttered  sition.  Indeed,  whatever  relic  of 
spectators  intereetad  in  the  scene,  classic  days  may  remain  in  the  form 
With  aU  the  world  for  a  stage,  Bri-  of  a  choma  transmuted  into  a  print- 
tain  fills  so  p^reat  a  part  in  the  real,  ing  press,  the  auinirs  of  Rome  have 
living  play  of  Ute  throughout  the  ha-  not  had,  since  di.slielief  in  Druids, 
bitable  i^iobe,  that  some  of  her  corps  any  modem  representatives.  Omeaa 
ckYMnaft^  may  well  stand  aside  and  are  anite  disregarded,  and  we  know 
endeavonr  to  pass  iudgment  on  the  nosuMtitoteaforthe  Sacred  Chickens 
main  actions ;  or  at  least  should  chro-  whose  capricious  appetites  used  ooca- 
nicle  current  passages,  if  they  do  not  sionally  to  decide  the  fate  of  nations; 
speak,  like  a  chorus,  as  exponents  of  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  place  of  other 
public  opinion.  For  onnelves,  we  ancient  politioal  fowl ;  althooj^  it  is 
aipire  to  being  little  more  than  month-  not  too  much  to  think  that  some  of 
Iv  gossips,  the  "  Sarah  Gamp"  and  our  Democrat«i  uncotisciously  act  the 
"Mrrt.  Harris"  of  the  political  births  part  of  the  Gfose  of  the  CapitoL 
each  month  brings  fortn ;  since  we  do  Let  us,  then,  looking  far  awav  fmni 
not  appear  until  what  we  hm  to  talk  home— after  we  have  dniy,  but  briefly, 
about  naif  in  pMiil»lMtttiV>ali^  thaaktd  thon  dHniii«MHif«  ^ 
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reeent  ralnAble  Berrices — g^ce  at  side  of  Italy,  is  eadending  its  power 

the  wreck  of  the  Mnlnbar,  applaud  and  influence  towards  the  Rhine,  by 
the  magnauimous  dei)ortment  ofLord  opening  negotiations  with  Bavaria  for 
Elgin  and  Baron  Grod  in  the  hour  of  the  cession  of  the  Palatinate,  on  the 
danger,  and  find  not  an  ill  omen  in  west  bankof  thia  great  ri?er,  luddinft 
the  perishing  of  mere  matter,  but  a  out  the  pro5;i>oct  to  that  power  of 
good  one  in  the  assurance  given  by  compensatin*;  herself  at  the  expense 
thoee  high  examples,  felt  and  fol-  of  Austria  in  the  Tyrol  Kecent  re- 
lowed  as  they  were  by  nearly  all  pre-  Tdstioiu  ahow  how  fSu*  tbo  Imperial 
aent  in  the  trying  scene,  that  the  plana  for  Interyention  in  the  aflfaira  of 
military  and  political  business  of  the  (  rermany  are  matured.  It  seems  more 
Allies  in  China  will  prosper  under  su'  li  than  probable  that  were  Pnis.si;i  to 
leaders.  There  was  a  rumour  that  the  lend  herself  to  the  dei*iims  of  the 
Ohineae  goremmeitt  had  acceded  to  French  Emperor,  he  would  engage  to 
all  demands ;  but  this  is  unconfirmed,  comijeusate  her  for  the  cession  of  her 
and,  on  the  contrary',  thore  are  pre-  Rhenish  provinces  by  the  annexation 
cedents  for  believing  that  the  said  to  the  Prussian  Crown  of  the  kingdom 
government  will  OMerve  treatiee  no  of  Hanow  and  the  proTince  oiHol- 
longer  than  the  stay  of  a  considerable  stein.  For  the  present,  in  order  to 
British  force  ahall  compel  their  ob-  embarrass  Prussia,  the  Kmperor  is 
gervance.  confidently  understood  to  have  as- 
Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  we  Humed  the  Danish  side  in  the  question 
B  miataken  m  saying  there  are  no  oftfaoDnchieaof  Holatein.  Bnt,Binoe 


elitical  prophets ;  for  it  seems  that  Prussian  ambition  ifi  aroused,  there 

r.  John  Mitchel,  "the  distinjruLshed  has  been  an  obvious  policy  on  the  part 

Irish  patriot,"  arrogates  the  function  of  France  to  excite  it  further,  not  only 

of  augur  in  politics  for  both  the  New  to  giving  way  on  the  question  (rf  an- 

and  Old  Worlds.   In  an  account,  in  ncxing  a  mere  provincejjut  even  to 

the  Misioxri  Daif  i/  Dr^nocraty  of  a  offering  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and, 

lecture  delivered  by  this  accomplished  moreover,  directing  the  views  of  the 

soothsayer,  on  the  13th  ult,  we  find  Prince  ot  Prussia  over  still  larger 

thefoUowmg: —  hreadtha  of  German  dominion.  Were 

<«        xfu«v.«i  So  „.,^,.«  «««„«K  oot  that  there  is  a  map  of  the  Qer- 

of  the  French    t'l^'s.  whether  across  the  f  ^  ^^dcn  might  have  been  signahzed 

•ea  like  their  progenitors  the  lionmn  by  the  tempter  showing,  from  the 

cades,  or  to  the  Bhine,  in  the  fortressee  amnmit  of  the  Mercur  hill,  near  that 

Md  caetled  crags  of  which  they  hope  to  town,  part  at  least  of  the  tomptin;:; 

their  eyries.     IJo  knows  very  regions.    But  in  these  times  luaps, 

my  if  an  invasion  of  England  is  con-  pamphlets,  and  private  meetings,  till 

tempUtedbvtheBaipttoroftheFrMioh,  the  parta  anciently  performSi  hf 

tndif  ho  chw!»«i,  can  conduct  hi.  au-  functionaries  of  inferior 

'^KS'li^vKoM^^^^^^  fi.lelity  Theb..Hu.eofME^^ 

und^^rground  region  inhabited  by  Car-  ^"^^.^^^  fj^'^i^S    pengant,    as  he 

bonari,  Ked  Bepublicans.  Phwnix  Club»,  f^^^  himself,  of  Saveme,  Las  hliin, 

tad  odier  rahterranean  tribes."  <^as  developed  the  whole  design  with 

sufficient  clearness  to  enable  us  to  offer 

Really  it  is  fortunate  there  is  a  some  comments  on  the  late  mystical 

npng  prophet  so  capable,  and  one  meeting  at  the  capital  of  continental 

1*0  appeal*  wilHn^  to  tell  what  he  gamhler8,afterwe  We  first  expreased 

knowR  about  political  birds,  beastn,  our  regret  that  the  Prince  of  Prussia 

and  reptiles.    However,  until  revela-  should  appear  to  have  lent  himself  to 

to  the  destinies  of  the  Old  an  innovatoiy  and  dangerous  princii>lc, 

wend  eotoa  to  n«  wd  the  New,  we  by  interfering  in  Danish  affairs  in 

nrast  be  content  to  use  whatever  in-  anpport  of  the  demands  of  Holstein 

formation  the  Kngli^h  Press  and  other  andSchleswig. 

worces  suj^ply,  and  merely  offer  the  Seers  of  old  augured  much  from 

JJtouing  cf)miaenUry  on  receut  poli-  the  flight  of  birds :  even  to  our  day 

ttcal  occurrences.  little  wrens  snffer  annual  martyrdom 

It  has  been  repeatedly  annotmced  from  Christian  boys,  because  these 

jnat  the  imperial  jmlicy  of  France,  "kind's  of  all  birds'"^  were  the  favonr- 

uting  aceompliahcd  its  ol^ect  on  the  ite  oradea  of  Pagan  soothaayers.  We 
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onnelyes  aaw  lately  the  French  eagle  if  the  French  donoonte  wnmld  deby 

fly  across  the  Rhine,  and  perch  on  in  riskin<^  another  attempt,  and  re- 
the  Mercur  hill  above  TRaden,  so  called  iterated  the  question  whf  rho^  tl^c  Tie- 
because  it  \v;us  sacred  to  the  go<l  of  publicans  would  esf*ay  to  ovenl  t  Aw 
thieves  and  ambassadors.  The  fowl  the  tyrant  ]  It  is  with  the  juatetit  m 
of  prey  finally  alighted  at  the  tea-  dicnation  the  pamphleteer  sti^^matiMi 
tabic  of  the  Villa  Stephanie.  What  thu  atroeioos  plan  for  proTing  men 
does  this  portend  ?  Will  the  princes  by  suggesting  one  of  the  mo^t  terrible 
of  Germany,  still  fluttering  in  their  of  crimes  :  and  w  e  can  (x>ueeive,  as 
dovecots,  settle  down  in  assuied  quiet  1  objecta  of  the  recent  interview  at 
Though  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  mclen,  lemonstrance  on  the  part  of 
no  (5)riolanus,  their  meeting  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  rni 
him  would  appear  to  have  been  con-  endeavour  to  set  himself  well  in  the 
ducted  on  the  sound  principle  which  opinion  of  the  niler  of  Prusfiia.  Yet, 
prompted  the  question  of  Menenius  to  however  much  Louis  Napoleon  Bona' 
the  Volscian  guard : — "Has he  dined;  parte  may  desire  to  etand  favourably 
enrts't  thnn  tcM  ?  fVr  T  wi  iild  not  speak  in  the  sight  of  the  crowned  lieads  of 
with  him  till  after  dinner."  What  Euroi>e,  it  is  notorious  that  he  also 
they  said  to  him,  or  rather,  what  as-  tries  to  keep  well  with  the  Carbonari 
suianoee  of  his  most  dietinguished  and  other  secret  Tevolutionarr  soeie- 
oonsideration  he  gave  them,  have  not  ties, and  that  he  leans  principally  upon 
transpired.  All  we  know  for  certain  democratic  feeling  in  France.  Nothing 
is,  that  he  smoked  cigars  durini;  tljc  less  than  immense  sacrifices  to  this 
intervals  of  business.  Is  this  oniin-  latter  sentiment  would  save  his  eoun- 
ons  1  The  daarica  afford  no  prece-  try  from  another  trial  at  Republican- 
dents  to  be  drawn  from  tobacco.  Red  iam.  In  fact,  his  throne  in  1  »M8od 
savages  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace;  upon  Democracy,  though  wielding  the 
so  let  us  hope  that  Germany  saw  sceptre  of  Despotism, 
through  that  cloud  nothing  but  piling  Ulearly  enough,  the  matters,  what- 
times.  There  has  been  little  elucida*  ever  they  were,  on  which  the  Em- 
tion  of  the  main  objects  of  this  surrcp-  peror  of  the  French  spake  with  the 
titious  Congress,  excepting  the  pam-  Prince  of  Trus-sia,  iiartonk  of  the  na- 
pldet  which  heralded  it,  entitled  "'La  ture  chanicterized  as  delicate  or  ten- 
Fruue  m  1860,"  disclomng  two  deK-  der ;  they  evidently  were  caaes  in 
cate  casea  for  dealings  between  Na-  which  one,  at  least,  of  the  iuterlocu- 
poleon  TIT.  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia  tnrs  wished,  to  quote  arogtiieh  diplo- 
— one  of  a  ])rivate  nature,  the  Other  matist,  that  "  his  eye  should  W  upon 
of  the  jpublic  or  p<.>Uiicai  character  we  the  coimtenance  of  him  with  whom 
have  just  noticed.  As  regards  the  he  spe^eth,  in  order  that  it  shall  tell 
former  case,  it  is  an  exposure  of  the  him  how  far  he  may  go or,  to  use 
attempts  of  some  officers  of  the  Berlin  common  expressions,  Tlie  de^^ire  w  iis 

itolice  to  incite  an  insurrection  in  that  the  interview  should  be  icU-a- 

^osen  by  fictitious  correspondence  te(€  and  vis-a-vUy  "  between  the  four 

with  the  Democratic  Committee  in  eyes." 

London.  It  seems  that  these  officious      So  far  for  personal  motives  :  and 

spies  went  so  far  as  to  write  false  ex-  with  regard  to  political  objects,  the 

citations  to  the  revolutionanr  con-  scheme  of  the  conference  seems  even 

spirators  to  renew  the  horriole  at-  more  clear.  The  design  of  Napoleon 

tempt  of  OndnL  Now,  according  to  IIL  appears  to  have  been  to  prevent 

close  observers,  the  proposed  vicrim  a  coalition  (Mther  of  the  German 

of  that  detestable  (itMitnt  has  not  ]irince8,  or  of  them  with  Great  Bri- 

becn  the  same  man  siu<;e  it  occurred,  tain,  hostile  to  himself.  Diplomatists 

The  explosion  of  the  murderous  homb-  among  them  have  foimed  a  theory 

shdls  roused  him  to  action,  and  the  that  he  has  only  so  far  modified  his 

mere  name  of  the  assassin  is  sufficient  uncle's  policy  as  cautiously  to  avoid 

to  quicken  the  political  reatlcssueas  ruising  up  a  combination  ligaiust  him, 

he  has  shown  ever  since.  and  that  he  has  carefully  weighed  the 

The  London  Committee  went  so  far,  cause  to  which  Montesquieu  liscribes 

it  appears,  as  to  be  entrapped  by  the  the  successes  of  the  Roman  Republic, 

Prussian  police  into  forwarding  the  that  of  not  attacking  more  than  ouo 

receipt  for  making  Orsini  bombs,  and  enemy  at  a  time.    This  theory,  set 

the  spies,  in  acknowledgment,  asked  forth  among  the  German  people  inik 
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iiUiidredfonnSyQaturaily  renders  them  stands  out  lucidly  in  the  pamplilet, 

even  moze  ttu^dous  when  at  peace  painted  in  ooloun  bright  enough  to 

than  at  war  with  FraxKsa.  Th^  are  oaszle  any  pi  ince  who  mi^ht  be  less 

therefore  inclined  to  rej»ard  anv  re-  irnanled  than  he  of  Prussia  m^y  he 

cont  exprtission  of  amity  much  as  beneved  to  be.    He  is  invoked  to 

Ulys^fes  regarded  the  respite  f^ven  claim  a  hegemonv  for  his  sceptre,  and 

him  by  Polyphemua,  aa  the  sii  l  i  d-  to  call  on  Trench  bayonets  to  assist 

vilege  of  l)eing  devoured  last.    Who  him  in  ol (tabling  it.  Tlie  p^'culiur  and 

can  believe  that  the  idea  of  German  x>sendo-unsatisfactory  con.'ititutiuu  of 

unity  can  be  agreeable  to  Napoleon  the  Prussiau  Parliament  is  contrasted 

III.,  a  potei^te  who  fuUy  leoosniMB  with  the  paeudo-popular  existence  of 

the  m*^y^"*,  Punion  /aU  la  /oreef  universal  suffrage  in  France.  But 

Diyision  amonj^  tlio  sovereigns  of  the  working  of  all  tliis  plausible  po- 

Central  Euroi)e  inmiLiiscly  increased  litical  scheme  is  far  more  delicate 

the  power  ot  HuBsia,  and  their  cx>m-  than  was  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan 

pliance  with  the  policy  of  Mettor-  of  French  aggrandizement  in  Italy, 

nich  enabled  Austria  to  dominate  Pnissia  has  to  l)e  in  itr  l  to  take  the 

in  Italy.     Therefore  they  are  re-  initiative  in  ii.ssiuiug  u  ponition  that 

sponsible  for  the  war  which  became  would  lead  to  a  second  "  Coufedera- 

neoeasary  to  ireaken  the  first  of  these  tion  of  the  Bhine.'*  The  event  which 

powers,  and  for  the  campaign  which  followed  the  first  Confederation  was 

degraded  the  last.   But  of  a  surety,  the  "  Continental  Blockade,"  devised 

this  great  political  truth  was  not  pro-  by  Bonaparte  for  the  expresspm'poiie 

pounded  iiL  ilie  Batlentcit- table, where  of  destroyiiig  the  power  of  Kigland. 

Pmasia  ^hered  thoae  anointed  Many  reasons,  however,  eziat  for  giv- 

chickenSy  the  petty  kh}g8»  nnder  her  ing  as.surancc  that  no  such  coalition 

Win'j  will   recur.    Northern   Gemiany  \h 

Let  us  recollect    A  remarkable  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  Protestant 

flight  preceded  the  swoop  of  the  relimon,  and  the  ties  binding  her  to 

French  eagle,  a  rapid  course  from  En^sh  interests  are  not  to  be  quickly 

Hanover  to  Berlin,  not  of  a  mere  .snapped.    The  events  of  the  conti- 

rarrier-pigeon,  but  of  the  Kitiiz  of  nental  revolutions  of  1848  have  left 

Huuoyer  himself.   Had  he  heaid  tiiuL  no  agreeable  recollections,  nor  raised 

his  kingdom  was  likdy  to  be  handed  any  glittering  hopes  among  the  Ger- 

over  U)  Russia,  as  a  compensation  for  man  people,  and  the  Emperor  of  the 

Rhenish  provinces  about  to  be  seized  French  nas  by  no  means  overcome 

on  by  France  1    Even  the  present  the  distrust  almost  universally  felt 

jfesr  has  a  precedent  which  might  by  them  towards  him.  This  medi- 

mduce  Prussia  to  pliQr  the  part  of  tative  people  are  not  likelv  to  be 

Piedmont.    If  the  magnificent  notion  caught       vt  risiMe  tran,  nowover 

of  "German  unity"  wasrerommended  baited,  since  thev  cannot  out  see  that 

to  the  Prince  Kegnaut,  periiuiw  there  the  projected  scheme  for  their  unity 

m  a  whisper  m  hia  ear  that  the  ia  likely  to  end  in  discord,  strife,  war, 

Ftauk  army  is  ready  to  aid  him  in  and  the  loss  of  their  trans-Rhenish 

<iuelling  any  refractory  princes,  and  possessions.   No  one  can  tell  what  a 

asks  for  itself  only  a  strin  of  laud  year  may  bring  forth ;  but  regarding 

along  the  north-west  bank  of  the  Louis  l^poleon  as  chief  of  a  nation 

Rhine.    Prossia  notoriously  sspirea  of  gamblers,  let  us  hope  that,  what* 

to  be  the  foremo,st  power  in  Germany ;  ever  game  he  played  in  the  "  Conver- 

and,  if  any  such  authority  as  i.s  com-  sation  House,"  as  tlie  Baden  palace 

monly  ascribed  to  M.  About's  bro-  for  roulette  and  rouge-et-noir  is  called, 

chure  ia  dne  to  this  pnxluction,  it  he  will  not  sncoeea  in  breaking  the 

contains  powerful  incitements  for  pur-  political  bank  of  Northern  Germany, 

suit  of  tnat  ambition.    Why  should  Among  the  arguments  advanced  to 

she  not  own  this  passion  as  freely  as  show  why,  as  is  pretended,  the  French, 

Piedmont  h.is  done ;  and  why  should  or  rather  their  Emperor,  "  pushes  on 

lot  a  oonfereaoe  at  Baden  do  for  her  the  Qermans  into  tne  path  of  unity." 

Vnnce  what  the  meeting  on  the  west-  reference  is  made  to  tne  maxim,  ai- 

« m  Umk  of  the  Rhine,  at  Pluinbierea,  viger  jiour  reffntr,  in  proof  that,  if 

eUected  for  Victor  Euuuanuel  1  Part  ambition  possessed  the  French,  they 

of  the  whole  phm,  but  not  of  course^  ironld  wyt  dedie  to  see  thirty-two  mil- 

^-^"i^  aiqr  MUMntion     Fraaoei  fiona  of  Genaanafona  a  united  nation. 
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Tet  surely,  whenever  these  lifttor  are 
bent  upon  uniting  will  be  time  enough 
to  speed  them  on  the  way.  History 
records  few  instances  in  which  eitluT 
Mtioiial  union  or  independence  has 
lieen  obtained  by  means  of  foreign 
swords.  The  pamphleteer  contrasts 
the  hope  of  Prussia  to  place  lierself 
at  the  head  of  the  proffered  unity  with 
the  inferior  chance  of  Austria.  This 
latter  empire,  he  says  truly,  inspires 
but  mediocre  sympathies  in  the  Ger- 
man nation — for  so  long  as  the  hege- 
monv  of  the  Allemannic  states  rested 
in  the  hands  of  the  House  uf  Uaps- 
Imrg,  they  governed  national  allairs 
for  the  int(  rest  ot*  tlieir  dyntisty,  ami 
aggrandized  AiL^iria  at  the  expense  of 
Germany.  "  The  day,"  eontinuea  he, 
"  when  the  Teutonic  spirit,  es8entially 
lil>eral,  entered  the  road  of  religious 
retbrmsj  Austria  placcfl  her.selfat  tlie 
head  or  the  Ultramontane  reactiun." 

•  *  •  In  sumnuuy,  "  she  pre- 
sents in  her  population  an  inhomo- 
peneouB  mixture  of  nationalities  ;  in 
her  Government  dcsjiotism  by  ri^ht 
divine ;  in  her  Concordat  oppression 
of  oonsdence  ;  in  her  eustom-houses 
the  spirit  of  prohiliition  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  Prussia  ]>er.sonitie3 
German  nationality,  religious  reform, 
oonunerdal  progres.^^  oonstitotionai 
libenOiniL'*  *  *  "  If  she  decided 
on  i)laying  the  rdle  of  Piedmont,  all 
the  Germans,  exeei)ting  j>rinces  and 
hohcreaux  '  (rustic  landlords), "  would 
hasten  to  clear  the  way  fm  vna**  * 

•  •  "  They  understand  that  it  is 
useless  and  ridiculous  to  support 
thirty-six  governments  where  one 
would  suffice. ' '  All  this  plain  speak- 
ing Gondndea  thus 

Its^,  august  mother  of  our  ciTiliau 
tfoD  and  of  oar  srts,  hss  entered,  under 

the  nuspiccs  of  France,  into  the  path  of 
independcuce  and  unity.  Our  armies 
pav^  the  way  where  she  walks  to-da/ 
flkiie,  coodncted  by  Piedmont.  *  * 
France  sees,  without  fear,  an  Italy  of 
tveoty-lix  nuUions  of  men  coostitate 
llsdf  to  the  sootli ;  she  will  not  fear  to 
see  thirty-two  millions  of  Germans  found 
a  great  nation  on  her  eastern  frontier.** 

Such  is  the  slitiering  iirtifidaHSiy 
dueled  haforo  flia  ayaa  of  the  Maoe 

of  Prussia,  and  he  is  ooignred  to  hait 

his  hook  to  please  the  popular  taste. 
He  is  to  abolish  the  most  reasonable 
representutivo  e^uteni  in  the  world 
ID  fikTov  of  waranl  aufiruge  and 


yote  hy  Mbt    Hear  tb^  ¥mA 

Luoi&r 

*' People  endeavoar  to  pertosde  the 

Germans  that  we  Imve  allowed  oarselres 
to  be  despoiled  of  the  parliamentary  re- 
gime. It  is  certain  wat  oar  parliament 
is  much  chanp:c<l  since  1848.  It  is  no 
longer  a  coterie  of  4  or  500,000 ;  it  is 
the  entire  nation  which  sends  dh«cti^ 
its  deputies  to  the  legislative  body.  This 
Rssonibly,  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
like  the  Emperor  himself,  nu  lunger  en- 
joys the  ridfcnlons  priTfl^jO  of  contimi- 
ally  interrupting  the  course  of  affairs,  to 
replace  action  by  speechifying,  union  by 
coalition,  public  interest  by  prirate  van^ 
ity.  the  serious  progress  of  a  great  pao* 
pie  l)y  the  stirring  of  some  small  oratori- 
cal aiubiliun ;  but  it  enjoys  the  incoo« 
testable  right  of  voting  all  the  tazea  and 
all  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

"This  admitted,  must  we  be  jealous 
of  the  Prussian  constitution  ?  Is  the 
principle  of  the  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters applied  to  Prusf^ia  ?  Not  yet. 
Have  the  Chambers  the  acknowledytd 
right  to  refuse  imposts?  And  what  are 
the  Prussian  Chambers?  The  second, 
that  which  corresponds  to  our  Corps 
Legiilatif,  or  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons* reemits  itself  by  a  meefaaniaDS 
much  more  incfenious  than  democratic. 
There  is  no  universal  suffrage,  and  not 
even  election  in  the  first  degne.  Being 
given  a  circle,  or  arrondissement,  which 
pays  300,000  francs  of  direct  taxation 
for  instance,  they  divide  the  rate -payers 
into  three  iineqnal  detaehments.  Hie 
fifteen  or  twenty  large  proprietora  who 
pay  between  tlieiu  the  tirst  100,000 
VSHDCS,  form  the  fint  due  of  etoctors. 
The  second  is  composed  of  two  or  three 
hundred  persons,  who  pay  between  them 
the  following  100,000  francs.  All  the 
other  citizens  paytngtbe  tax  direet,  that 
is  to  sny,  two  or  three  thousand  persons 
form  thu  third.  Kacfa  of  these  three 
classes  astemblessepantely  and  name  an 
aqnal  number  of  electors;  six,  for  in- 
stance, from  each  class,  and  the  eif^^hteen 
chosen  electors  join  in  their  turn  to  pro- 
ceed together  in  the  dioioe  of  a  deputy. 
It  follows  from  thence,  not  only  that 
labourers  have  no  hope  of  being  renre- 
aented  in  narltament,  imt  that  the  dnrd 
class,  or  tne  great  niajfiritv  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, will  be  always  in  the  minority  in 
the  electoral  corps,  and  will  never  send 
a  dspniy  to  the  Cbaaniier.'* 

Of  all  i>olitical  (^ucAiionii,  nothia£, 
we  oonceivc,  yields  hi  importanea  to 

the  one  bo  much  demanding  solution, 
viz.,  whetlier  the  French  are  fit  for 
parliamentary  government.  "We  may 
perhaps,  therefaroi  he  allowed  to  di- 

groM  into  Mtti  ooomnbi  an 
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above  Bketches  of  the  parUament  that  speak,  or  die  !"  The  answer  in  each 

was,  and  of  the  legislative  body  that  is  individual  case  will  probably  be  thus, 

in  Paris.  The  former  is  described  as  ou  the  average ;— £very  rrotestaat 

hATiog  been  elected  by  a  "ooteiia"  ynH  widi  to  eany  out      system  of 

of  about  half  a  million  of  men ;  but  religious  self-government  into  politi- 

in  truth  the  number  of  electors  was  cal  afiFaira,  while  most  Roman  Catho- 

not  half  thiri  amount,  was  very  much  lies,  succumbing  to  priestly  authority, 

too  small,  uud  ver>'  easily  corrupt-  would  also  succumb  to  despotism, 

od.   Tbt  other  extreme,  umyersal  Under  the  ])re8ent  pbaae  of  a&irs 

■affhifle^  has  been  adopted  ;  but  the  in  Naples,  it  is  impossible  to  augur 

depenaence  of  the  corps  leguhtif  on  whether  and  when  the  recent  turn  of 

the  Kmueror,  as  uouiinor  of  the  ma-  events  will  re-assume  the  direction  of 

jority  01  iti  member^  is  almost  com-  forcing  Southern  Italy  from  a  tyranni- 

plete.  Obviously,  if  the  bulk  of  voten  caldynasty,and  uniting  it  to  the  x^orth- 

chose,  they  could  l  etiirn  men  capable  ern  constitutional  regime.  Meauwliile. 

of  carrying  out  the  ileinucratic  doctrine  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  gained 

uf  the  right  of  the  people  to  tax  pro-  the  advantage  of  serving  to  prevent 

perty  to  any  amount  msiia,  on  the  fusion,  in  so  far  as  his  advice  Ima  been 

other  hand,  has  adopted  an  electoral  adopted  by  King  Ferdinand, 

prin.'iiilf  copied  from  that  of  the  Ro-  As  long  as  the  Italians  are  left  to 

man   Cent  una  Comitia,  conferring  dispose  of  their  own  political  for- 

graduatedsulfrageorcumulativevotes,  tunes^  the  English  will  certainly  not 

•ocording  to  the  amount  of  taxation,  interfere.  Nothing  bat  the  preten- 

Now,  without  disi  tis-iii,.;  how  far  the  sion  of  a  forei^  power  to  establish 

constitution  of  repre:>cutatiou  in  Prus-  its  domination  m  the  Latin  peninsula 

aia  is  ol^ectionable,  we  ima^e  that  could  induce  us  to  depart  from  the 

foirpenoni^eaYesome  in  an  advanced  neutrality  hitherto  observed.  Bat 

fltage  of  Badicalism,  will  deny  that  oar  Interesta  in  tha  Mediterranean 

there  is  consideralile  virtue  in  a  ays-  are  so  great  as  to  cause  ns  keen  jea- 

tem  whi'-h  confers  politic4\l  power  lousy  lest,  as  has  been  asserted,  Franco 

according  to  the  dejgpree  in  which  the  may.  after  further  asgrandi^eMieut  of 

Imrden  S[  taxation  is  borne.  Pieomont,  enlarge  Mr  demand  to 

Thoaathorof  "JirMahon,roi  d'lr-  Nice  and  Savoy  to  requiring  Genoa 

lande^"  is  quite  worth  listening  to  and  Spezia,  two  of  the  hnest  pOfW  in 

there,  as  in  the  following  tMuragraph  the  Mediterranean, 

he  ahowi  that  theOldWorldisdivided  It  waaouiildently  statedhistmonth» 

iMtwaen  two  leadmg  prindplaa  ^*  that  the  SVannb  goyemment  hadgi  ven 

tt-w^Mw^       *j^.w  w.*  *^  m^^}rr  its  consent  to  a  loan  in  France  for  the 

..;;o^ve'?ran^r^t!f  fie^^TpS  ^^ontifi^l  government ;  that  the  smn 

mentorism  and  the  democratic  idea,  rejLUired  is  one  nuUion  8terhn§  to  he 

EngUnd  and  Franco.   If  the  first  is  laisedbypubhcsubscripUonatfivepejp 

triumphant  there  is  an  end  of  Froudi  cent.,  and  that  Mes-srs.  Blount  and 

influence,  for  it  would  be  puerile  to  con-  Co.,  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  were  ap- 

tett  the  auperiori^  of  our  neighbours  pointed  to  direct  the  matter.  The 

in  this  matter.    8avo  some  cbms  of  embarrassed  state  of  the  Holy  Fa- 

indiridual  surrexcitation,  in  fact,  the  ther'a  finances  fomis,  however,  a  gujf 

SogUsh  Parliament  preserres  generally  requiring  Croesus  as  a  Curtius.  Since 

the  loss  of  Romagna,  the  receipts 

l^IrnTrorr^y^^^^  have  fallen  frpmS-two  u^^^^^^ 

it  has  always  been,  accordmg  to  circum-  Of           weight  OlUliOlU,  anOmean- 

•iMieas.  a  hearthstone  of  conspiracy,  a  whde  the  expenses  have  been  tnpled. 

fair  of  words,  or  else  a  paltry  club  of  The  fiscal  cnsis,  if  not  imminent,  is 

eraaacipatcd  scbooLboys.  It  is  neoes-  approaching,  wliich  will  leave  the 

Miy  then,  in  order  that  this  regimen  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  sustain - 

may  be  effectually  appUed  among  the  ed  oy  little  else  than  Fkcoch  sabres^ 

diflermt  nations  of  the  West,  that  for  much  cannot  be  expected  from 

^!!S^.u^'\^'^        S^^"*^  ^  the  motley  army  under  Lamoricifere. 

.    ^l^SJiS;  By  a  strange  revolution,  his  HoUn«» 

Be  should  be  disposed  to  allotr  t:^                                v*"  **  »*-»^ 

to  h?^ted  like  tiie  Irish.  "  ^^ff^  ^^^^ 

anthoiity  m  the  Eternal  City  by 

Here  is  the  grand  question  plainly  means  somewhat  resembJing  that  by 

UndflT  what  hiiMb  fiMonian,  which  the  inhahitanta  of  Babylon 
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caqjQOled  to  reach  heaven,  by  em- 
plojring  a  crowd  of  men  to  effect, 
through  materitU  means,  what  waa 
morally  imposBible ;  and  the  confu- 
sion of  tonguei,  which  began  in 
Babel,  and  now  ijrevaila  in  the  Pa- 
pal Jtrniv,  will,  probably,  result  a 
second  time  in  dispersion.  The  new 
position  of  the  French  troops  In 
Home  is  ae  follows  their  with- 
drawal is  postpf'Tied  ;  the  KIrlrst  Son 
of  the  Church  guamnt^^e.s  the  Eternal 
City  to  the  Holy  Father  as  his  resi- 
dence— bevond  that  be  will  not  in- 
terfere. All  the  nppeniB  made  to  the 
Papal  government  urging  it  to  re 
trieve  its  position  by  well-considered 
.reforms,  havmg  been  met  with  no 
attentioii,  France  can  no  lonjrar  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  the  Pontiff,  should 
his  own  subjects  revolt  a^jainst  ty- 
ranny and  iil-treatmeut  at  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  mercenaries  that  fonn 
his  gendarmerie,  for,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  Romans  be  attacked  by  the 
foreigm  force  in  his  Uoliness's  pav, 
they  will  be  defended  the  Frencn. 
In  connezian  with  tbia  statement, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  the  sum  of 
i*80,000  has  recently  been  vot«d  by 
the  Corps  LegUlatif  of  France  for 
the  restoration  of  the  palace  of  Avig- 
non, whkii  was  at  one  peariod  tbe 
resiaenceof  a  banished  pontiff.  This 
is  evidently  in  anticipation  of  orenti 
whicli  may  occur  before  long. 

Let  113  now  look,  first  at  France, 
then  at  home.  The  process  of  accli- 
matizing the  principles  of  a  free  trade 
in  France  is  going  on  fIowIv  under 
the  direction  of  Au*.  Gibeou  and  care 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  the  Goneril  and  Re- 

f n  of  Briti^  revenue  personified  as 
ing  Lear,  and  wliose  steward,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would 
cut  down  estimates  for  men-at-anns, 
were  be  allowed  to  do  so.  As  it  is, 
this  official  has  not  all  his  own  wav ; 
and  this  is  well,  for  so  long  as  the 
British  king  kept  his  income  in  his 
own  power,  it  was  of  some  use  to 
stipulate  for  a  guard  of  kmsfats;  bnt 
the  **  Treaty*'  once  signed,  his  unna- 
tnial  offspring  tnmpfT  his  troops  out 
of  doors,  in  poetic  or  dramatic  jus- 
tice, the  over-gcuerous  old  sovereign 
was  avenised  on  his  ungrateful  chil- 
dren. The  House  of  Lords  has  al- 
retidy  n\'bte<l  the  revenue,  by  refus- 
ing assent  to  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty ;  and  the  state  of  the  last  quar- 
ter's moeipts  ftiUy  jnsfeifieB  the  pre- 


dictions of  those  who  doubted  tin 

wisdom  of  repealing  it.  The  "privi- 
lege question  '  may,  perhaps,  be  tLus 
narrowed.  The  admirable  elasticity 
of  the  British  Constitution  exists  ba> 
cause  neither  the  Crown,  Lords,  nor 
Commons  have  powor  to  bincl  the 
other.  The  rule  resi»€eting  tax  hihs 
is,  the  Ck>mmons  grant,  the  Lonls  a»» 
sent :  the  exception  proving  the  nile 
is,  when  the  latter  (lisseiit.  Tl.cir 
as.sent  i.s  necessary',  .ind  its  virtue  lies 
in  their  power  to  be  dissentient.  They 
are,  of  conne,  responsible  to  pnhlie 
opimon  for  the  consequences  ex- 
ceptional dissent :  aii  l,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  t)piuiou  is  in  their  ta- 
vour.  In  short,  people  are  disin- 
clined to  the  demoeratic  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  the  House  of  Ooxarnxm 
to  deal  absolutely  with  qnfj^ti"ns  of 
tajiation,  just  as  they  also  repudiate 
the  idea  that  the  untaxed  may  tax 
property  to  any  amount 

Among  (liffirult  debates  as  todia- 
tri)>nfinn  of  taxation  burdens,  tbe 
chum  to  impose  charges  for  the  far- 
mation  of  harbours  of  reAige  is  not 
the  least  yezed.  Harbours  cf  nfiige 

have  boen  prnpo.>^e(l  over  nnd  nvfr 
again  on  tin*  enst  coast  uf  Kiiu'i^tniJ, 
and  coimnmioub  have  examined  autl 
reported  on  the  most  eligible  Joesli- 
ties.  But  the  question,  when  the 
money  for  constructing  surb  bnvens 
is  to  (  uiu?  from,  is  by  no  means  de- 
tenniiietl.  The  shipowners,  the  most 
interested  parties,  are  not  willing  te 
be  tolled  or  taxed  for  the  purpose; 
and  since  the  object I  ti  that  insurance 
causes  carelessness  cannot  l>e  refuted, 
a  case  is  not  made  out  for  chai|^ 
the  community  with  tiie  cost  of  pro* 
tecting  such  i»rivate  property  as  mer- 
cantile shipping.  In  the  meantime, 
wrecks  grow  more  uumerous,  and  an- 
nually an  amount  of  life  and 
is  lost  almost  sstounding.  l%e  re> 
cent  rrpt^rt  shows  that  the  en.^t  cna«f 
of  h-ciaud  is  also  in  nee<l  of  refuge 
harbours.  The  Commissioners  ob- 
serve truly  that  nature  has  doas 
much  for  our  south*  west,  and  north 
coasts.  On  the  one  side,  they  j^iw 
the  niaijnificent  harbonr  of  (Jalway, 
and  on  the  soutii  the  still  ntore  mag- 
nificent harbour  of  Cork.  To  tlie 
north,  there  are  Lough  Foyle  and  Bel- 
fast Lough,  both  affording  excellent 
anchorage  ground.  Coming  to  the 
north-eastern  coast,  they  examined 
the  fine  iiatumlhay  of  OBrli]igfoid--ft 
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ifdenlid  sheet  of  traier,  bat  impeded  to  maim.  Sndi  at  least  were  th^ 
in  vtifity  \3ff  a  bar  of  rook,  which  tactics  of  the  first  Napoleon,  who, 
en^neers,  however,  agree  could  be  like  a  hawk,  pierced  straight  tn  the 
easily  remored.  TIip  report,  there-  heartof  his  victim.  Twice  he  mar  ciied 
fore,  recommeniid  thai  the  buui  of  direct  into  Vieiniu  .  he  subdued 
i60,000  ahoukl  be  expended  herO)  Fnunlalnrenzing  Berlin;  andthouitht 
ind  a  liko  sum  at  Waterford.  About  to  humble  Russia  by  penetrating  to 
one huii«hv«l  thirty  "fshnro,  Moscow.  Fortrea«^e8  nave  stopped 
£roin  Kiiigstuwii  to  Dunmore,  were,  the  progress  of  uiauy  an  invader.  Last 
koirever,  passed  by,  notwitlistanding  summer,  the  famous  Quadrilateral  ar- 
this  considerable  extent  of  coast  to  rerted  Napoleon  III.  in  his  march 
Tirtiially  without  any  harbour.  Now,  towards  the  Adriatic.  Engineered 
the  entile  scas]i.  »rt's  of  the  counties  lines  enabled  Wellinpjton  to  Tiold  his 
©f  Wexford  and  Wickiow  not  only  ground  for  yeare  in  tiie  PeninsuJa.  A 
■ffiHd  DO  dielter  to  the  fleets  of  mer-  fortress,  even  of  an  inferior  kind,  en- 
chant vessels  daily  passing  to  and  ablcd  the  SejK)y  mutineers  to  maintain 
from  Liver|HXil,  but  their  sandbanks  tliemselvcs  for  four  raontlis  in  Inrlin. 
&nd  DK'ks  lie  most  ilari'/frously  in  the  Hardly  a  capital  in  Europe,  excepting 
lutrmw  way.  Perhapd  the  cost  of  London,  hut  has  suffered  the  atiront 
eouknieting  a  harbour  somewhere  of  foreign  mvasion.  and  hardly  one 
near  Tu:skar  lighthouse,  the  Irish  but  is  strongly  fortined.  The  defence 
Eddyt«toTie.  deterred  the  Commission-  of  t he  inetropolis  i-^  n'^siiredlv  the  ri^dit 
ers;  yet  we  eiiunot  but  ohserve  that  olyeet  for  consideration,  ^fhc  Oom- 
thL<;  fine  pharos,  and  the  many  wrecks  iiii^ioiiers  admit  that  the  main  object 
every  wmter  throws  on  the  nei^h-  of  an  invader  would  be  to  push  for 
boiiring  promontory,  point  to  this  lo-  the  capitol,  since  his  hope  of  any  real 
nlity  .08  (lemaiidiiij^  to  h>e  tliorrm'jhly  snccesR  must  He  in  the  expectation  of 
examined  as  to  the  practicahiiity  of  obtaining  command  of  it  Who  can 
forming  a  harbour  of  refuge  there.  tell  what  would  be  the  terms  such  a 
With  n^gard  to  the  subject  of  our  calamity  wouhl  impoee  on  the  oon- 
National  Defences,  eoneeiviii^'  tliat  qiieredf  In  the  words  which  have 
the  inBtnictions  to  the  Commissioners  been  echoed  throughout  the  United 
precluded  the  moet  important  point.  Kingdom,  "It  must  not  be!" 
m,  inquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  The  oonchisionB  of  the  Commis- 
protecting  the  cai^tal  of  England  sioners  as  to  the  necesdty  of  having 
irom  invasion,  we  quarrel  with  their  fortified  dockyards  and  arsenals  can- 
report  The  fortifications  recommend-  not  be  gainsaid.  Though  no  one 
ed  to  be  constructed  are  euniined  to  would  propose  to  make  Portsmouth 
the  defSenoe  of  dockvards,  Portland  as  impregnable  as  Gronstadt,  nor  to 
Harhoor,  Dover,  and  the  mouth  of  change  tflHB  present  sensible  policy  of 
the  Thames.  But  these  places,  how-  having  several  sea  arsenals  instead  of 
ever  dtasirabie  it  is  that  they  should  be  a  sinL'le  one  as  extensive  a8  Cher- 
involnerable,  are  not  viUil.  London,  bom^',  the  cost  of  reasonably  fortify- 
ifae  heart  of  the  British  Empire,  is  the  ing  them  to  not  so  ezoessiTe  as  to 
aeat  of  its  vitality.  No  ghost  if?  deter  a  verv  wealthy  and  vulnerable 
needed  to  tell  us  this;  for  even  the  eo^Ilt^}^  As  the  Commissioners  show, 
admiiable  report  of  Lord  Overstouc  we  must  augment  either  our  fleet  to 
vasnot  wanted  to  explain  what  would  an  enormous  extent,  or  our  regular 
be  the  results  of  the  great  blow  of  arm^,  or  else  spend  a  ronnd  sum  in 
foreign  invasion  on  the  centre  of  fortifying.  The  la.st  course  will  be  by 
British  life.  M(^reover,  the  steam  far  the  eheupcpt  in  the  end,  since  a  fort 
dockyard  of  Woolwich  is  practically  costs  less  than  a  frigate,  is  not  liable 
toefaned  within  the  m^ropolis,  and  to  wear  and  tear,  and  does  not  require 
iU  security  ia  of  more  consequenoe  to  be  perpetually  manned.  The  cost 
than  that  of  any  one  of  the  other  of  the  projected  works,  twelve  mil- 
anenals.  We  cannot  imagine  that  lions  sterling,  is  not  to  be  weighed 
the  FrenchjShould  they  ever  assemble  agaimt  the  inestimable  privile^  of 
their  forces  to  make  a  descent  upon  feehng  that  London  stanos  safe  nom 
£iiglan(l,wouldadmitlnto  their  views  being  taken.  Lines  protecting  the 
for  an  instant  the  mere  destruction  city  would,  in  eifect,  be  the  best  fnr- 
<rf  one  or  more  of  our  dockyards,  tification  of  the  coast  itself.  Make 
Their  aim  would  be  to  subjugate,  not  the  great  prize  of  victory  safe  against 
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attack,  and  no  enemy  would  think  it 
worth  while  to  attempt  an  expedition 
80  hazardous  as  a  descent  upon  the 
shores  of  England  must  always  be.  A 
■ndden  raid  upon  one  of  our  seaports 
would  be  the  utmost  expedition  that 
the  lx)lde8t  foe  would  engage  in  ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  should  venture  on 
vhat  ia  now  threatened,  landing  as 
army  in  Ireland.  To  guard,  ao  far 
aa  new  fortifications  are  conoemed, 
against  this  risk,  all  tlic  Commis- 
sioners propose  is  some  light  outlay 
on  Cork  narboor.  Our  piiges  have  dia- 
c  ussed  the  topic  of  forming  a  fortified 
<lo(^kyard  liere  bo  often,  we  will  for 
the  preisent  say  no  more  than  congra- 
tulate the  Irish  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who,  in  their  recent  interview 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  found  them- 
aelves  "preaclnng,"  as  ho  expressed  it, 
"to  one  alreatly  converted"'  in  favour 
of  this  important  point. 

The  proposition  made  in  a  recent 
magazine  article,  entitled,  London, 
the  strongJiold  of  Kwjhind,  ha??  de- 
servedly attracted  a  ^ood  deal  of 
&Toiiniile  notice.  Thia  plan  ia  to 
afford  defence  to  the  capital  by  oon- 
Btructin^  detached  forts  on  some  sur- 
rounding commanding  ]>ositi<tns.  Tlie 
Buheme  principally  recommends  itself 
bgr  its  eheraneaa :  and  that  quality 
might  even  oe  enhanced,  if  a  further 
suggestion  were  acted  upon,  of  pur- 
chasing the  laud  for  the  sites  of  the 
fcurts  by  the  sale  of  some  barrack- 
grounds  in  Loadoii^  which  would  alao 
produce  the  accessional  advantage  of 
sending  the  soldiery  into  the  better 
air  and  exercise  oi  the  proposed  subur- 
ban fortificationsu  Whetiier  the  huge 
and  rather  unsightly  barracks  in  the 
Birdcage  Walk  could  be  advantage- 
ously displaced  by  some  other  descrip- 
tion of  e^ihces,  is  a  question  we  will 
not  venture  to  do  maie  than  sucgest 
On  the  other  hand,  the  i^tc  scheme 
is  said  to  fail  in  the  measures  both  of 
military  science  and  efficiency.  Suh 
Imc  Judice  lis  est.  To  the  simple 
viaiioii  of  Oockneys,  the  Surrey  hilla, 
ao  piomiiient  fhun  Piocadilly,  rang- 
ing along  the  southern  side  of  the 
metropolis,  which  is  the  side  most 
coen  to  an  invasive  attack,  aeem  to 
oner  the  preferable  aite  far  entrenched 
lines.  But  the  suggestions  pubhshed 
by  Colonel  Jebb  i)n){)ose  to  form  a 
line  of  trenches  still  further  off,  with 
the  same  object,  viz.,  to  enable  the 
amall  foroee,  that  eovld  ba^Pi  tega- 
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ther  in  case  of  sudden  war,  and  sqc- 
cesaful  landing  of  the  enemy,  to  hold 
his  army  in  check  upon  their  advance, 
until  the  latent  atrength  of  the  coun- 
try could  be  brought  to  bear.  For 
this  piuTJOse,  be  would  have  lines 
constructed  from  the  Thames  at  Read- 
ing to  the  Medway  above  Chatham, 
aimple  earthworka  thrown  op  witk 
little  expense,  and  in  a  veiy  short 
time.  The  line  of  country  thuBselccted 
to  form  the  British  Torres  Vedras  is 
the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  imija 
running  weatward  from  near  Ifaid- 
Btone,.  towards  Reigate,  Dorking, 
Guildford,  and  Famham.  Perha|« 
wc  may  be  suffered  to  remark  that  we 
suggested  the  formation  of  strong 
muitary  lines  on  the  south-eastern 
downs  in  an  article  on  French  MUi- 
tdfii  .\faft  rs,  which  appeared  in  tliis 
puijiication  last  October.  The  posbed- 
aion  of  such  entrenohmenta  woald,]a 
not  rec]uiring  garrisons  to  be  shut  niv 
so  far  from  weakening  the  force  dis- 
posable for  service  in  the  field,  give  it 
a  complete  line  of  defence,  prevent  it 
fh>m  being  en  Fair,  ana  tberefoie 
endow  it  with  confidence.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  would  be  checked 
at  so  considerable  a  distance  from  the 
capital  as  to  leave  time  for  the  con- 
atruotion  of  additional  intennediate 
defence.s,  supposing  that  aom^  had  not 
been  before  determined  on  and  formed 
Fortunately,  the  vicinity  of  London 
is  surrounded  by  waste  lands,  on  which 
detached  forts  could  be  cheaply  coor 
stnicted.  If  we  must  mention  theie 
well-known  localities,  the  names  of 
Hoimslow,  Putney,  and  Uampstead 
Heaths,  Molesev  Hurst,  EnfieUi  Uhaie^ 
Barnes,  Wimbledon,  Mitcham  sikI 
Sydenham  Commons,  and  Shooter's 
Hill  instantly  suggest  themselveiaa 
ht  sites  for  such  fortilications. 

BfeanwhUe,  nothing  is  proposed  m 
authority  for  the  deranoe  orlionte 
and  Woolwich.  It  is  pretty  certain, 
that  even  the  broad-spread  martial 
spirit  evinced  by  the  formation  of 
volunteer  Corps,  doea  not  prove  that 
the  well-known,  deep-seated,  dislike 
of  the  British  people  to  fortiiScations 
and  standing  armies,  is  as  sufficiently 
overcome  as  the  sake  of  security  de- 
mands. Much  remains  to  be  done,  ta 
disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  idea 
that  fortifications  must  needs  be  enor- 
mously cumbrous  and  costly  things— 
waUa,  such  aa  Babvlon  boaated  and 
aa  fiinwindtbaOhiiMaa  eooiii^  t 
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 ,  equal  to  the  Kational  Debt  has  danger  be  apprehended  from  abroad 

been  lavishly  expended  on  railways,  or  at  home.  When  the  chartists  made 

because  these  are,  forsoi^th,  "  works  their  grand  demonstration  in  1848, 

of  peace."    And  is  nut  whut  will  en-  and  ulterior  annoyaucea  were  antici- 

ahb  the  dlaaeni  of  a  capital  to  sleep  pated.  what  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 

seeorely  ^so  a  work  of  peace  t    if  Jects  f  Why,  the  simple  fact,  that. 

the  marshals  of  France  could  be  con-  upon  counting  heads  with  the  special 

suited,  they  would,  probably,  be  found  constables,  they  found  themselves  im- 

nnauimoualy  of  opinion,  that  the  pos-  mensely  outnumbered.  So  it  will  be, 

aetrion  of  the  capital  of  England  is  by  the  grace  of  God,  with  the  present 

tlic  only  prize  worth  fighting  for.  In  apprehension  of  danger  of  invasion. 

default  ot  knowing  their  views,  let  us  Any  foreign  potentate  who  might  en- 

•ee  how  Mr.  Bright,  or  at  lea^t  his  tertaiu  so  wild  a  design,  as  an  incur- 

newspapejr  the  Star,  regards  the  sion  into  England,  will  do  well  to 

nattor.  This  organ,  contemplating  count  rifiu;  and  when  he  finds,  that 

the  question  in  its  political  bearing,  ever\'  soldier  he  enn  land.  Queen 

exclaims  : —  Mctoria  can  count  two  armed  men  to 

..r*        *•     rr    1    I        *  vi  opposo  him,  he  must  bo  a  foolhardy 

-Foruflcation  of  I/>ndonf-a  notable  em\ask  in  the 

•cheme  thw,  truly:  and,  moreover,  one,  5rjJ!-«r  «u 

the  realization      which,  night  prove  nwg  venture. 

iuV,.i.uiti:dly  convenient  to  the  enemies  .  Meanw]nle,tlie  1' rench rrcs8,amns- 

of  ire^dom.   The  threat,  that  a  body  of  lug  its  readers  with  details  ot  the 

OMB  wotdd  march  to  the  metn^lit,  ex-  Tarious  phases  assnmed  \sf  what  it 

ercised  a  very  salutary  influence  in  pro-  pleases  to  term  the    phantom  of  in- 

moting  the  spee<1y  p:u;5ing  of  tho  Kr^forni  vasion,  which  haunts  certain  imagin- 

BiU,m          When  tl)e  next  measure  ations  in  England,"  chronicles,  among 


of  i^^nwch  to  LMuion!'''^  which  may  be  thrown  bv  fair  hands 

into  the  ranks  of  the  advancing  foe. 

Plainly,  >fanchefiter  pcaoemakers  "  From  such  steps,"  says  the  editor  of 

and  marshala  of  tlie  French  empire  La  PutrU^  "tne  fonnation  of  regi- 

are  (faccon/,  as  the  latter  would  say,  mcnts  of  English  J //it/roiu'^  is  not 

that,  as  to  fortifying  London,  "it  far."  Yet,  the  husbands  and  brothers 

Bittt  not  bci"  But  who  else  disagrees  of  the  British  fair  accept  these  de- 

with  the  dictum  of  Lord  Overstone  ?  monstrations  at  their  true  value,  as  so 

Ten  times  twelve  millions  of  money  many  evidences  of  that  universal 

are  not  to  be  counted  for  a  moment  spirit  which  will  render  invasion  an 

■wmitthe  ehaace  of  the  ooonpation  event  that  "must  not  b&*'  The  re- 

of  London.  One  million  would  suffice  cent  gatherings  of  the  national  amy 

tf)maked<Te?ie<'^  to  the  south,  and  still  give  earnest  of  the  answer  of  the  peo- 

leavetheroad  from  ^lancliester  open  to  pic  of  England — "It  shall  never  be !" 

tty  zealous  body  of  radical  reformers.  One  hundred  and  tlurty  thousand 

Host  vahiable  measures  are  obtain-  vdnnteers  prodabn  for  themselves. 

tA  hv  compromise ;  are  the  ladicals  and  as  representatives  of  tenfold 

viiling  to  accept  this  ?    But  we  will  their  numl)er,  their  readiness  to  fit 

not  do  them  the  iryustice  their  would-  themselves  for  fighting  in  defence  of 

be  leader  does;  the  di^  of  Jack  Cades  their  country.  Their  efficiency  aston- 

gone  by.  No  town  m  Great  Britain  ished  expenenced  generals  at  home, 

h.i«  pvinced  inore  ready  lovalty  in  and  has  startled  veteran  warriors 

^uipl'nig  a  large  band  of  vobinteers,  abroad.  Tliemain  obligation  f»f  keep- 

ttto  lias  this  centre  of  manufacture ;  ing  up  this  eft'ective  state,  and  of 

•ad,  probably,  in  mme  is  the  necessity  muntaining  and  increasing  the  still 

i<'r  yvilitical  and  patriotic  seimxity  swelling  rsmks,  lies  with  the  officers, 

ii.nn-  keenly  felt.  In  the  time  of  Lord  George  Gonhm's 

^^leraiL  tiie  old  Gaelic  proverb,  riots,  the  Guards  said  they  did  not 

a  hdwirk  of  bones  is  better  than  a  care  for  the  mob,  if  the  uentlemen 

jyitle  of  stones,"  will  erer  come  true.  Yolaiteers  behind  would  be  so  good 

Our  national  dcfeiv  e-;  consist  in  stout  as  not  to  hold  their  muskets  in  such 

hearts  sad  steong  aiuW)  whether  tho  a  daogeious  manner.  Though  this 
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complamt  does  not  apply  at  present, 
the  anecdote  k  so  deuciouBly  charac- 
teristic of  English  soldiers  as  to  merit 
repetition.  Mark  the  contempt  for 
a  mob,  the  respect  for  gentlemen, 
and  the  quiet  courage.  Volunteers 
can  be  made  etlicient  only  through 
their  otlieers  ;  and  as  some  of  these 
form  the  weak  part  of  the  machine, 
the  appointment  of  a  few  expcricnceu 
army  officers  as  extras  may  appear 
necessarv. 

The  Keview  on  the  23rd  of  June 
was  a  splendid  ^iuci-ess.  The  value 
of  the  oisplay  is  the  ])roof  it  gave 
that  the  warlike  instincts  of  the 
British  mrr  nrc  ns  fresh  and  viporotis 
as  ever.  There  were  above  2i(),(KM) 
men,  the  bone  antl  marrow  of  the  mid- 
dle clasBes,  representatiTes  of  190,0<)(), 
who  have  already  come  forward  at 
their  country's  call.  The  inelcmcncy 
of  the  weather  during  the  preceding 
six  months,  is,  doubtless,  the  principcu 
oanse  why  the  entire  levy  has  not  yet 
shown  a  much  longer  muster-roll. 
Two  hundred  thou.sand,  only  half  the 
number  of  Volunteers  in  ltt05,  is  the 
least  sum^-total  the  country  should  be 
content  with  ;  and  in  om  i  Itaracter 
as  Chorus,  we  loudly  call  for  "  more 
men."  It  is,  in  truth  and  in  eltect, 
loyalty  and  patriotism  which  make 
the  Volunteers,  one  and  all,  the  hear- 
tiest defenders  of  thrir  Queen  and 
countr}'.  From  its  very  nature,  a  vo- 
lunteer force  must  remain  in  its  ow  n 
(iountiy,  and  is,  ther^ore»  strictly  a 
defenaiye  fbioe^  not  menacing  our 
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neighboiu-s.  and  opening  no  \^i^tas  of 
foreign  military  gloiy  to  ouiaelves ; 
and  just  as  the  most  powerful  fleet  at 
sea  is  the  British  sperialty  f'>r  war, 
an  armament  by  volunteer  ruicmen 
should  be  regarded  as  our  national 
land  spedaltv,  for  further  seeority  at 
home,  even  during  timc^  of  pearc. 

An  immediate  e!l< ct  of  the  mc- 
cess  of  the  Review  and  the  Ivatioaal 
Shooting  Match  has  been  a  lai^e  auc- 
mentation  to  the  force;  the  Boysd  riw 
shot  on  V^imbledon  Common  iBecboine 
round  the  remotest  hills  of  t4je  land 
by  volleys  from  many  thousand  new 
weapons.  A  Toltrnteer  guard  com- 
posed of  2(  M  r,oo(>  of  the  flower  of  the 
voutli  of  England,  Sootlaiid,  and  Jre- 
luiid,  will  be  a  better  guarantee  for 
peace  than  the  thousand  infiueneia 
said  to  lurk  in  interchange  of  nationsl 
commodities ;  and  as  mnnkind  are  iro- 
vemed  bv  fear  as  well  as  by  reward, 
let  usj  while  we  buy  and  sell  freely 
wiA  loreigners,  keep,  JJ(0  adjuvanit, 
our  "powder  dry."  There  will  bo  no 
need  of  a  .seeoud  Waterloo,  wiieu  the 
nations,  tria  imictu  in  utio,  that 
fought  under  Wellington,  shall  Iisve 
peaceably  mustered  a  larger  force  ftr 
defence  than  the  great  Duke  com^ 
manded  ;  so  let  us  rejoiee,  that — 

*'  Still  the  thick  battalions  come  aud  com*. 
Am  ihtrngh  bU  UngUud,  «b»  kmg  p— ft  mf 

store 

Of  her  (ielib«raUi  valour  vrould  outpour; 
Not  flMmling  ia         tnp|riagt,  ticlt  ami. 

But  ail  tu  »ob«r  gree»  aod  working  ffrer* 
O  Lady  oftlio  Laid!  M 


A  PINCH  OF  GOLD-DUST. 

It  is  impoerible  to  fix  the  date  at  ya^Iaidplateaof  it  upon  their  teeth» 

which  c^old  was  first  gathered  from  while  others  plated  the  .skulls  of  their 

European  soil  by  human  hands.  The  parents  with  this,  the  most  precious 

most  ancient  records  that  have  been  metallic  product  of  their  soiL'  It  has 

handed  down  through  oountlesa  gene-  been  asserted  hy  yarioua  writera,  and 

rations  to  us  of  the  present  day,  con-  with  various  degrees  of  confidence, 

fciin  incidental  accounts  of  the  value  that  the  first  systematic  search  for 

set  ujjon  gold  by  the  rudest  races  of  gold  made  on  the  eontinent  of  Europe 

mankind.  Only  by  ten  comparatiyely  was  instituted  by  one  Cadmua,  a 

eiTiliaed  nations  of  old»  was  goM  used  Phcenician,  and  that  the  spot 

as  A  medium  of  exchange ;  eastemaa-  lected  for  his  mining  opentioaa 


♦  •*The  Issedoncs  ore  snid  to  have  the  following  customs: — When  the  father  of 
one  of  them  dies,  all  the  kinsmen  bring  to  him  some  of  their  kiue;  after  ihay  lutve 
daughtered  these  animals  and  cut  up  the  flesh,  thev  proceed  to  cat  up  also  the  da* 
ceased  father  of  their  host,  and,  mixing  tojjether  the  diflTerent  kin  h  of  fi(sh,  they 
spread  it  forth  as  a  banquet.  With  respect  to  the  head  of  the  deceased,  Uiev  strip 
it  to  the  booet,  icour  it  dean,  and  plate  it  with  gold,  and  aftervards  use  as  a 
■aeied  ornament  at  the  great  aantuil  lacriflcss  thcgr  make."-JSr«t»ifola». 
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Mount  Pangseu&{  in  Thrace.    If  Cad-  t  he  nangation  of  the  Mediterranean, 

mns  may      fairly  accepted  as  the  that  to  wcm  the  uieiit  of  having  ori- 

original  European  gold  miner,  mining  ginafted  systematic  gold  searciips  in 

Cmt  this  precious  metal  in  Europe  ori-  £uroi)e,i8due.  Homcr^witliout  ^ettinjg 

^nnted  as  {\\r  V«ark  its  fifteen  centu-  aside  tlie  clainusof  Cadmusthe  PhcBni- 

rieB  before  our  era.    The  writinga  of  cian,tothe  distinction  of  havingorigin- 

thc  ancients  prove  beyond  doubt  that  atcdgold  tliggiiif'diii  Europe,  pTeasaut- 

gold,  in  the  remotest  times  to  vhich  ly  introiiuces  Heliaa,  or  the  Sun,  as 

tlieir  inve.stigation?!  reached,  was  col-  tneorigiual  gold  discoverer.  With  this 

lected  frrni  t  (le  »;inds  of  rivers,  by  the  poetic  claim  we  might  deal  as  gravely 

rudeiit  barbarians  at  the  earliest  re-  as  with  that  of  Uadmus ;  since,  in 

«oid6d  period  of  the  world's  histoiy.  sober  truth,  the  dust  of  ages  so  tbiddy 

Gold  dust  was  eadly  wrung  from  the  incniAta  these  early  tnbditaoii%  that 

f'>Tiq?it  rcd  tribes  of  the  east  and  only  here  and  there  can  we  gnsp  a 

soulli  by  the  greedy  warriors  who  Kolid  lump  of  fat-t.s  upon  which  we 

peopled  the  shores  of  the  Mcditcrra-  may  raibe  a  truthful  superstructure, 

nean ;  and  the  dusky  tribes  of  Central  It  appears,  however,  after  comparing 

Afrie^i,  into  whose  realms  the  most  the  statements  of  various  ancient 

dauntless  hero  nf  E<fypt  or  Greece  'WTiters  -    after  consulting'  Homer, 

did  not  venture  to  uenetrate,  baxtered  Hesiod^  Pliny,  and  Herodotus,  ana 

with  their  dTiIitea  neighbours  their  others—that  tne  islands  of  the  Medi- 

jdjentiful  gold,  for  toys  or  luxuries,  tenaseaa  were  the  first  clumps  of 

Th.^t  miiiin;[?  was  carried  on  systema-  European  soil  explored  by  rnK  icTU  _'nld 

fically  by  the  ancient  Egj^ptians,  and  seekers.    Cy]>rU8,  in  ancient  tuues, 

with  some  iskiil,  is  proved  beyond  a  yielded  laigo  quantities  of  gold  and 

donbt       and  it  is,  therefore,  not  silver ;  Siphanto,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 

improbable,  that  some  of  the  hardy  was  extensively  worked  for  both  the 

PhcBniciajis,\\iiofigure  so  prominently  preciouH  metals;  and  busy  men  ex- 

in  the  early  history  of  the  world,  plored  the  metallic  wealth  of  Thasus, 

hoaled  theniselTes  in  the  gold  regions  so  named  after  its  first  miner,  a  Phce- 

of  Thrace,  of  Siphnos,  of  Cypnis,  and  nidan,  according  to  Herodotus.  From 

of  Spain.   In  his  Odyssey,  Horner  these  islands  vast  quantities  of  gold 

minutely  descri>>es  the  process  em-  were  undoubtedly  poured  in  to  Greece; 

ployed  to  gild  the  liorus  of  the  cow,  and  while  the  Spailaiis  dibdained  to 

Wughtby  Nestor  as  an  offering  to  use  the  precious  metal,  the  Athenians 

Minerva,  proving  thereby  that  the  eagerly  received  the  produce  of  their 

art  of  overlaying  substances  with  the  own  mines.  Five  hundred  years  before 

precious  metal  was  known  before  his  our  era  considerable  quantities  of  sil- 

tiine.  Ter  and  gold  were  obtained  from  Ssr- 

We  hav.    reu  that  this  art  was  dinia.   All  Athenian  sold  appeats  to 

familiar  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  have  bcpn  eaually  divided  among 

of  Moses  ;  and  in  the  early  prevalcnrf  the  citizens  till  the  time  of  Thcmis- 

of  thia  art  of  fchaniming,  we  uiuy  toules ;  afterwards  the  mines  were  ge- 

notice  the  germofthe  rage  for  ooimter-  neially  worked  by  companies,  who 

feit  splendour,  which  has  since  chanic-  farmed  them  from  the  State,  toge- 

teriz^'d  so  many  ages  of  the  world.  The  ther  with  slaves  to  work  them  ;  for 

economy  of  substance,  which  is  the  with  the  Greeks,  as  with  the  I^gyp- 

ol^eet  Hie  gilder  has  in  view,  proTes  tians,  slaves  appear  to  have  been  the 

also,  in  addition  to  a  love  of  nnrcal  original  miners.  The  Greek  miners, 

«Usplav,  the  value  of  the  metal  em-  under  the  latter  system^  received  in 

ployed,  and  the  high  price  .set  ui)on  return  for  their  gold-mimng,  an  obolu.s 

It.     Undoubtedly,   many  cculunei*  per  day,  with   food  and  raiment, 

before  Homer's  time  mucli  hiunan  Herodotus,  in  his  accountof  the  wars 

labour  had  been  expended  in  Euro))e  of  Darius,  alludes  to  the  mines  of 

in  collecting  gold;  and  it  i.s  not  un-  Thasus,  tnus:  "Darius  sent  a  mes- 

reasouable,  bearing  in  miud  the  active  senger  to  the  Thasians,  who  were 

figure  which  the  PhoBnicians  made  in  falsely  accused  by  theu:  neighbours 


•  Tliere  U  aaepulcliral  ta^ilet  in  the  British  Arn«ieum,  of  the  twelfth  d  vnnsty,  in 
b<iQoar  of  Athor-si,  a  fuoctiuuary  supposed  to  liave  been  a  superiuteuduil  of  luiuet 
It  that  period. 
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of  meditating  a  rebellion.  He  com-  Pliny  telif?  us  tliatthe  thickest  leaves 
mandcd  them  to  throw  down  their  of  ancient  gold-workers  were  railed 
wail,  and  take  their  sliips  to  Abdcnu  bractcai  pneu^tinaB,  because  a  statue 
for  the  Thaciaiui,  in  oonseanenoe  of  of  Fortune,  feahioiied  at  Ptwueetlin, 
their  having  been  besiegetf  by  His-  1W»  gilded  with  these  costly  plates. 
tifTMis,  the  t\Tant  of  Miletus,  and  Tlie  wealth  of  Pythcus,  the  ruler 
having  a  great  revenue,  turned  their  of  Celrena  in  Italy,  who  offered  near- 
wealth  to  account  in  building  long  ly  four  million  slaters  of  gold  of 
▼eMda  and  throwing  up  a  stron^r  Darius  to  Xerxes,  and  who  Dran^ 
wall  around  their  dty.  Their  in-  his  subjects  into  an  abject  condition 
come  proceeded  from  the  continent  of  distress  by  requiring  that  they 
(their  mines  on  the  Thracian  coast),  should  all  search  for  the  Dredooa 
and  from  their  mines ;  at  least,  from  metal,  illustrates  the  greed  with  which 
the  gold-mines  at  Scapte  Hyle  mo-  despotic  men  (  (tvet^d  this  metallic 
cecded,  in  all,  eighty  talents  ;  from  wealth.  Alexander  imported  from  his 
those  in  Thasus  itself  proceeded  a  wars  in  the  east,  precious  metals  vari- 
revenue  somewhat  less  than  the  ously  estimated  in  value,  between 
lihove,  hot  bo  great  etill,  that  the  forty  and  fifty  thoiinndtalent&  This 
ThaaianB,  who  were  exempt  from  estimate  does  not  include  the  spoil 
taxes  on  the  produce  of  their  lands,  ctillccted  at  Pasogarda,  Kcbatann,  and 
obtained  every  year  from  the  conti-  Perscjiolis,  and  the  great  wealth  ac- 
nent  and  their  mines  a  total  of  2oO  cumulated  by  his  satraps.  Indeed 
talents;  and  when  the  revenue  was  the  thiret  for  gold  which  cfaaracteiued 
at  the  highest,  300.  myaell^  hiive  the  ancient  nations  was  not  less  in- 
likewise  seen  those  mines ;  and  the  tense  than  the  love  of  gain  in  the 
most  wonderful  of  them,  by  far,  were  i)resent  day  •  and  it  is  curious  to  re- 
those  which  the  Phoenicians  disco-  mark  how  tliis  avarice  has  advanced 
veredy  who,  together  with  Tluiaafli  geographical  knowledg:e.  First,  it 
colonized  that  island,  which  now  re-  tempted  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
ceives  its  name  from  this  Thasus  the  southeni  shores  of  tlic  Mediterranean 
Phoenician.  These  Phoenician  mines  to  search  the  islands  oi  that  sea,  and 
aie  in  Thagoa.  between  a  place  called  afterwards  to  plant  their  oiTiBsitioii 
.^yra  and  Oosnyra,  and  oppodte  to  on  the  bright  land  of  Greet  e.  These 
Samothrace.  It  is  a  large  mountain,  hardy  Pha'iiicians  penetrated  the  wild 
thrown  about  in  the  search  after  Andalusian  valleys  in  spite  of  the 
ores.  Such,  therefore,  is  that  mine."  vig«)roua  opposition  of  the  barbarian 
HerodotoB  alao  mentions  a  smidl  is-  natiTes,  in  search  of  silTer  and  gold; 
land,  near  the  Gyrant^s,  called  Cy-  and  thenthese  dauntless  seamen  cross- 
raniTiis,  which  contained  a IiUlo  with  ed  the  ocean  in  their  frail  ships,  and 
golden  sands.  pressed  the  sea  shore  of  our  Cornwidl 
At  a  more  recent  period  of  Grecian  to  carry  away  our  tin  and  the  gold 
history  than  that  to  which  our  pre-  that  was  found  associated  with  the  tin 
vious  remarks  refer,  vast  quantities  of  alluyium.  To  the  craving  for  gold 
gold  were  obtained  from  the  southern  throughout  "Europe  in  the  sixti^enth 
portion  of  the  European  continent  century  wc  owe  the  rapid  colonization 
In  Attica  very  productive  gold  mines  of  the  western  hemisphere ;  and  the 
were  explored  ;  and  the  Golophonians  noble  metal  that  glitters  about  the 
became  celebrated  among  the  Greeks  streams  and  on  the  hiose  lands  of  Aus- 
for  their  skill  in  separating  the  iio]>!e  tralia  is  about  to  draw  a  v;ist  popiila- 
metal  from  the  quartz  or  other  to-  tiou  to  the  great  southeni  continent 
reign  sabsfcanoe  with  which  it  was  The  old  tra&ionsfespeeting thenar^ 
foimd.  Plinyasserts  that  the  ancients  Tellous  abundance  of  the  precious 
were  well  acquainted  with  amalgam  metal.^  in  countries  whieh  yield  little 
and  its  application,  not  only  for  sepa-  or  no  gold  or  silver  in  the  present  day, 
rating  the  precious  metals  from  fo-  are  singularly  supported  by  the  au- 
reign  particles,  but  also  for  gilding,  thentic  accounts  <n  the  vast  qnantMes 
It  u  certain  that  this  latter  art  was  of  these  metals  possessed  uy  varioitt 
far  advanced  at  a  comparatively  states  of  antiquity.  Of  Tartessus,  the 
early  date,  since  Liieretius  comi)areB  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  glowing  ao- 
the  beaten  gold  of  his  time  to  the  counts  were  abundant  of  old  •  how 
web  of  a  spider,  while  Martial  will  Fhcsnician  ships  returned  thence, 
have  it  not  leas  thin  than  a  vapour,  down  the  GuadiuquiTerfkom  the  foot 
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of  the  Sierra  Morena,  to  these  south- 
em  colonics,  laden  to  the  water's  edge 
with  inecious  metele,  and  on  arriying 
at  their  destination,  anchored  witli  a 
solid  silver  anchor ;  how  in  the  time 
of  Pliny^  Aeturias  supplied  two  thou- 
MDd  poniids  of  gold  amraaUy.  The 
north  of  Europe  was  alluded  to  at  A 
region  rich  in  gold  and  silver  oti  very 
vague  authority ;  but  the  quantities 
of  gold  which  the  PhcBnicians,  the 
Gmk%  and  after  them  the  Homanei 
aetaally  contrived  to  collect  from  the 
beds  of  rivers  and  other  loose  land  : 
and  the  abundance  of  precious  metal 
hi  which  the  barbarian  tribea  with 
wfaieh  they  occasionally  oame  in  con- 
tact, appeared  to  rejoice,  amply  justi- 
fy the  glowin*,'  records  of  ancient 
writers.  More  gold  was  probably  col- 
keled  dming  the  eentniiee  which 
eomprehcnd  the  prosperity  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Phoe- 
niciana,  Greeks,  and  Komans,  than 
bas  been  produced  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind since  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
np  to  the  time  when  gold  was  first 
extensively  collected  in  California. 
The  search  for  it  not  only  lead  ad- 
fVOtBrom  men  to  explore  unknown 
matries,  but  also  to  atndy  the  eco- 
nomy of  Ia1x)iir.   Tlie  mines  of  Attica, 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  returned  a  re- 
Tenue  estimated  at  eight  hundred 
IMNinde  aterlinff  of  our  enneney ;  and 
80  systematically  were  theac  worked 
by  leading  men  in  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, that  he  classes  the  di- 
nefeon  of  ndnea  with  ajpricultoriats 
and  other  recognised  bodies  of  the 
community.    Of  the  vast  quantitiea 
of  gold  st^thily  collected  by  indi- 
viduals—by  the  Salassi  from  the  sands 
of  the  river  Po ;  bythoTarbelli  at  the 
f'lot  of  the  PjTcnees  ;  and  by  the 
tribes  that  ha<i  exhausted  the  banks  of 
the  Pactolus  before  the  time  of  btra- 
bo^  no  ndnate  record  exists,  since  these 
op^tions  were  generally  carried  on 
by  individuals,  in  fear  of  tlio  rapacity 
of  their  more  powerful  iieighoours. 
Before  the  gold  mines  of  the  Greeks 
^m&A  Into  the  all-ahsorbing  power 
of  dommant  Rome,  the  working  of 
them  was  earrind  on  with  consider- 
able skill ;  and  it  is  related  of  Philip 
of  Maeedon  that  he  so  ordered  thoae 
whieh  came  into  hia  possession^  that 
their  productiveness  was  immensely 
increased   In  their  mining  and  smelt- 
ins  lubouiB  the  Greeks  understood  the 

nha  of  aaiflvs^  the  eoomiiy  Of  II  1nu> 


row,  and  the  use  of  charcoal  Of  the 
properties  of  quicksilver,  however,  it  it 
not  dear  that  they  were  cognisant 
They  melted  their  gold  by  a  slow 
fire  ;  and  in  the  smelting  i^rocess  un- 
derstood the  value  of  alum,  salt,  and 
nitre.  Gold  was  their  most  preoioiBi 
product,  and  they  offered  vast  quan- 
tities of  it  to  their  gods,  and  supplied 
bfirs  of  it  to  the  great  Pliidias.  Be- 
fore the  Persian  war  it  was  liberally 
divided  among  the  citunnB  of  Athens ; 
and  afterwards  it  was  farmed  for  the 
public  good.  It  was  often  gained  to 
express  religious  devotion  ;  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  invaluable  knowledge  of 
distant  countries  was  brought  to  the 
civilized  people  on  the  shmes  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  masterly  summary  of  Augustus 
Bosckh  (in  his  ShialshaMBhaltung  der 
Athener),  of  the  existing  evidences  of 
the  amount  of  precious  metals  in  cir- 
culation in  ancient  Greece,  places  the 
matter  fairly  and  vividly  before  the 
reader:— 

*'The  quantity  of  gold  and  Mver  In 

Greece,  more  especially  that  proportion 
of  them  which  was  used  as  currency, 
although  at  first  it  increased  but  tardUy, 
afterwards  increased  at  a  rapid  rate 
when  the  treasures  of  the  east  were  o^n- 
ed  to  the  Greeks  by  Uie  invasion  of 
Xerxes.  Pfioes  rose,  of  eoune,  In  the 
same  projwrtion,  so  that  in  the  time  of 
Demosthenes  the  value  of  money  ap- 
pears to  have  been  five  times  less  than 
m  the  time  of  Solon.  At  an  early 
perio<l  the  supply  of  prccinns  metals, 
particularly  gold,  was  scantv,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome:  and  Tneopompus 
asserts  that  in  the  days  of  Crasus,  gold 
did  not  exist  at  all  in  Greece ;  so  thai 
the  Laoedemonisiit,  when  they  required 
gold  for  a  religious  purpose,  were  com- 
pelled to  barter  with  Ocrsus  for  some. 
AlcmsBOU  the  Athenian  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  his  family,  when 
CroESUs  permitted  him  to  take  as  much 
gold  out  of  hia  treasury  as  he  could  carry 
at  once.  Even  in  the  sevoitieth  Olym- 
piad gold  was  a  rarity  

The  mountains  of  PangSDa,  upon  the 
borders  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  con- 
tained immense  metallic  wealth ;  from 
them  flows  the  Ilebrus,  celebrated  for  its 
golden  sands.  ^Vnd  in  addition  to  the 
gold  and  silvo*  mines  which  were  upon 
the  mountains,  the  precious  metals  were 
found  on  both  sides  of  them,  to  the  west 
as  far  as  the  Strymon  and  Pisonia,  and 
to  the  east  as  far  as  Scapte  Hyle.  In 
Foeonia,  it  was  said  the  ploughman  turn- 
ed up  particles  of  gold  with  the  soil. 

on  tfie  easism  side  were  the  imponaat 
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gold  mines  of  Scapte  Hyle,  and  the 
fNrcdoQB  metals  extended  acroM  the  sea 

liS  far  as  Tliasos,  lu  re  very  extensive 
and  productive  workings  had  been  set 
on  foot  bjr  the  PfacBiiicUuiii*  who  had 
abo  flnt  establbhed  mining  in  tltut 
rcpon  upon  tho  inRin-land,  which  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Tha.4ans 
until  the  Athenians  obtained  poaseaaion 
of  th(  ==0  Tn5n(  >!  Upon  the  w( '-tern  side, 
in  Macedoni**,  the  mines  wtro  so  pro- 
doctive,  that  Alexander  the  Ffnt,  the 
son  of  Aniyntiis,  in  the  time  of  the 
rershm  war,  received  from  them  a  taU 
cut  of  silver  daily ;  but  the  chief  pkcee 
were  Daton  and  Crenides,  afterwards 
Philippi.  wliic  h  in  the  first  year  of  the 
10i)th  Olympiad  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Thanans,  and  snhseqiiently,  under 
the  power  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  ITcre 
it  was  believed  that  gold  grew  again  as 
iost  aa  it  was  extrai^ed.  When,  there- 
fore, ancient  historians  assert  that  Philip 
had  a  golden  chalice,  which  he  regarded 
with  such  anxiety,  that  he  laid  it  uiuk-r 
his  pillow  when  he  went  to  slei^p  ;  and 
also,  that  l)t  fore  the  time  of  IMiilip  a 
■Uver  vessel  was  a  rarity;  it  docs  not 
follow  that  the  quantity  of  precious 
metal  extracted  from  the  earth  was  in 
cousiderable,  inasmuch  as  extensive 
mines  had  long  been  worked  both  in 
Qreeoe  and  the  neighbouring  countriee, 
and  much  gold  and  silver  had  been  im- 
ported from  the  east ;  we  can  only  infer 
nom  theae  atatementt,  that  Uttfe  gold 
hn  1  b  en  wrought  for  private  use,  and 
that  luxury  had  not  yet  reached  ita 
dimax.** 

Boeckh  coiitrsulicts  liiuiself  when, 
after  having  cxuutiated  on  the  vast 
riches  collected  by  Pyt hi  lis  andothen 
of  a  remoter  age,  he  oonolinies  by  spy- 
ing that  gold  was  a  rarity  in  the  se- 
ventieth Olympiad.  The  goldeu trea- 
sures laid  up  in  Babylonian  temples  ; 
Delphi  blocked  up  with  glittering 
ofTerings  (aftervvarns  coinca  into  ten 
thousand  talents  of  gold  and  silver 
hw  the  Phodans);  and  thotiaands  of 
slaves  busy  sifting  the  golden  sands 
of  Asturiaa,  and  crushing  the  golden 
rocks  of  Nubia  ;  the  intcnor  of  Africa 
yielding  abundant  gold  du8t,and  tribes 
nom  the  east  sending  their  precious 
metal  westward,  may  bo  grouped  in 
jnxtajKvsitiou  with  tlie  learned  pro- 
fessor's assertion,  to  luidermine  it 


Alexander  the  Great  returned  from 
the  east  laden  with  coimtleesmeasnres 
of  gold;  and  such  was  the  produc- 
tivencsK  of  the  mines  at  iMiiiippi  at 
one  ]K'riud,  that  it  \vm  popularly 
believed,  according  to  the  professor » 
own  statement,  thatgoldgiewnpa^D 
tlicro  asfa«t  as  it  was  removed.  But 
BO  much  pold  was  laid  up  in  temples 
throughout  the  most  flourishing 
riod  of  andent  Criedan  histoiy  a 
proportion  to  the  quantity  in  draikr 
tion,  that  the  calculations  of  aivifnt 
historians  furnish  no  reliable  rectirus 
of  the  gold  actually  in  the  possession 
of  the  ancient  civilized  nations  of 
Southern  Europe,  It  U  undoubted, 
however,  that  flurin^'  the  notable  ]«e- 
riod  of  the  Macetlonian  Empire,  vast 
treasnres  of  gold  were  poescaiedby 
the  people  of  that  empire,  ^d^ 
its  }irice  was  maint'iMi*  fl  to  the 
time  when  Con.staniinu  niied  tht 
heathen  temples  of  their  tempting 
contents. 

It  is  believed  that  gold  was  fir>t 
coined  in  Lydia.  The  old  irold  o-m 
knovm  as  a  slater,  was  struck  hf 
OroBsiis ;  and  thoae  oalM  dtam^  br 
Darius,  son  of  Btystaspes :  the  wvgll 
of  these  Iatter,waB  equal  to  two  Ane 
drachmas.* 

These  coins  circulated  lately 
throughout  European  OreoeeL  Pie* 
sently  all  the  treasures  ivnired  into 
Greece,  by  the  viftnrics  of  herjirei^t 
generals,  liowed  towards  the  capital 
of  the  dominant  Romans;  and  as 
Italy  grew  in  wealth,  Greece  was  de- 
ppoilt'd  of  lier  treasures  of  jjold.  Thr 
gold  of  the  Alpine  torrents  \v<irke<i 
by  the  Salassi ;  the  pure  and  abund- 
ant gold  of  Aciuileia,  the  GarthapS' 
ian  mines,  on  the  bonlers  of  the  Tai.  * 
and  in  other  iwirts  of  Spain  ;  and  af 
terwards  the  mines  of  i^almatia^  i»ud 
to  have  jrielded  fifty  poonds  or  gold 
daily,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  poured  to- 
wards the  centre  of  Koman  civili/a- 
tion.  From  Spain,  mined  by  forty 
thousand  slaves,  twenty -live  thousand 
drachmas  of  precious  metal  etnaA- 
ed  daily  into  the  Roman  treasury ; 
and  individual  di^ecrs  made  one- 
third  of  an  Euboic  talent  of  silver  per 


*  In  Attica,  and  almost  all  the  Oredaa  states,  and  even  out  of  Greece,  the  ta- 
lent contained  sixty  minus ;  the  mina  one  hundred  drachmas  :  the  dmchma.  «t 
oboU.  In  Athens  the  obolus  was  divided  into  eight  chalcuti,  and  the  chalcAs  into 
aeven  leptn.  The  ailver  mioa  waa  worth  ahout  M  0».  ^d. :  the  talent,  £141 
l«s.4dl  TbeSnboiowaacf  Uttle  more  valne  than  the  Attic  tatont* 
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A'era.  It  is  estimated  that  through- 
wit  the  years  when  the  golden  tracts 
of  Oallaecia,  Lnsitania,  and  Aaturia, 
W'Te  busily goarrhr<l,  twenty thonsancL 
pouuds  of  gold  was  the  yearly  pro- 
oiioeL  In  toe  ardour  with  which  the 
strotm  works  of  Spain  and  France 
wprc  wnrl<((l  l.y  the  Tlomans,  the 
mines  ot  Italy  were  for  a  time  ne- 
^ectcd.  From  the  Etrurians  the  Bo- 
mini  obtained  large  suppUeaof  well* 


wrought  copper  ;  and,  possessing 
golden  tracts  bo  vast  hiuI  profitable 
as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
it  is  not  Hnr]>n^»in|2:  that  the  compara- 
tively uiiprohtable  gold  regions  of 
their  penmsnla  were  for  a  time  un- 
noticed. The  Roman  people  did  not 
begin  to  mine  systematically  until 
two  liundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 


HISTORICAL  MEMOIR  OF  THE  O  BRIENif. 

OyE  of  the  signf;  of  the  good  times  on  seems  to  be  of  tl  *  ^ame  opinion ;  for, 

whkh  Old  Ireland  ha.s  at  last  fallen  Tiotwithtitanding  his  title-page,  he  has 

cou«isU  in  the  minur  yet  not  insifrni-  referred  to  other  authiaitie8,yet  uut  to 

fieiBt  fact,  that  the  records  of  her  the  requisite  extent.  Tliorough  equity 

pftst  now  evoke  an  extended  and  tol-  in  the  writer  of  a  hook  of  this  .sort  is, 

onibly  impartial  interest  among  all  however,  undesirable,  since  the  labour 

'^hades  of  belief  and  opinion  numn^j  of  <^*vin^  bright  and  permanent  im- 

<»«f  euuntrymen.   The  bitter,  divided  pressioiis  of  tlie  various  fortunes  of  a 

^Mgt  are  over,  when  fiwtion,  whether  distinguished  house  should  be  of  love, 

finee  or  sordid,  eon^^t  to  %vre.st  His-  undertaken  and  carried  on  in  all  the 

tofy  to  its  purposes;  and  sime  all  glow  of  warm-hearted  partial  ity.  Fnr 

itpprehension  le«t  the  stury  of  elder  this  reason,  one  of  the  family  i8gener- 

iuul  more  troubled  times  should  be  ally  an  enthusiastic,  and  therefore  its 

tamed  to  evil  use  has  disappeared,  best,  iHufltmtorj  and  the  general  read- 

cyer\-  native  historiographer,  whatever  er,  iuruing  over  pages  of  eulogies  dic- 

)iH  turn  of  feeling,  applying  himself  tated  by  a  species  of  filial  piety,  granta 

to  elucidate  p.»st  ages  in  tli'  better  them  the  same  allowance  a  Roman 

apirit  of  the  present  day,  does  so  iu  patrician  would  have  been  accorded 

opeelatioii  tliat  hie  worlc,  though  it  when  perosing  the /a$ti  of  one  of  the 

inay  not  be  read  by  all  with  acqui-  aristocratic  houses  of  the  great  city, 

wccncc,  will  at  least  be  welcome;  But,  ]>erhap.s,  it  is  just  bcejni'^e  the 

aod,  moreover,  that  charitable  allow-  autliur  oi'  the  book  before  us  is  not  an 

•i»  will  be  uuide  by  opposite  views  O'Brien,  that  we  have  to  thank  him 

for  those  it  may  set  forth.  for  a  soffieiently  iudidons  memoir  of 

The  "  Historical  Memoir  of  the  a  race  of  men  who  did  not  yield  the 

O^Briens,"  recently  published  by  John  point  of  being  (juite  Irish  to  the  Do 

O'Dom^ue,  A.M.,  member  of  the  Burghs  and  Fitzgeralds*  even  when 

Uiih  Bar,  a  viduaMe  contribution  to  these  latter  were  proverbially  said  to 

the  most  interesting  department  of  surpass  the  natives  in  nationality, 

the  history  of  Ireland— memor in] of  Protesting  moderately  against  tlin 

her  illustrious  families — bears  evi-  drawbacks  of  this  worV,  written  a»  it 

denoe  on  its  title-page  of  the  bias  to  be  is  from  an  Irish,  Ktjuiau  Catholic,  and 

expected,  in  the  announcement  that  it  therefore,  antagonistic  point  of  view, 

has  been  "  compiled  from  the  Irish  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  glad  to  hear 

Annalists.'*  Considering  the  import-  the  other  side,  and  to  give  this  memoir 

lat  parts  filled  in  Anglo-Irish  history  a  j)lace  on  our  bo<-)k -she Ives,  iuitslight 

by  some  members  of  this  house,  we  oi  a  tribute  to  one  of  tlie  most  cele* 

eoBeeiTe  that  annala  and  documents  brated  dan  families  of  our  country. 

Wing  on  the  EngUsh  side  of  the  as  a  literary  monument,  conceived 

question  should  have  weight  in  the  in  much  the  same  s^-ntiinents  thatin- 

acilg ;  and  indeed  the  author  himself  duced Jbloreutius  UDonohou,  £que8 


HiUorlcal  Memoir  of  (he  0'Brien$f  eompUed  from  the  IrUh  AnnaluU.  By  Jehu 
O'Doaoghae,  A.M.,  BarriBter-at-Law.   ^hUn:  avo.  pp.  661.  18601 
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^2                   Historical  Memoir  0/  tU  O'BiimM.  [Aflg. 

Auratti^"  to  aet  up,  in  the  year  1700,  fe&turea  as  the  author  of Rob  Roy" 

a  marble  one  in  the  Scots  College  in  shed  over  the  robbers  and  reVU  of 

Paris,  in  memory  of  a  noble  Gaelic  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  author, 

relative.   Far  i^om  us  and  froiu  our  pn  the  contrar>%  satisfied  with  oftei^ 

friuidtbeiliat  frigid  philosophy  which  ignorant  and  distorted  native  chroa- 

xefiises  to  ^mire  piety  and  patriotism  iclt's,  and  witli  some  search  into  print- 

tmder  other  fornw  than  those  it  luw  ed  state  papers,  has  included  so  few 

adopted  ]  and  let  no  Irishman  be  our  manuacript  sourcets  :k>  to  have  added 

(M>nuu»ni(w  who  could      uiuqoTed,  a  little  to  ibfi  already  paUished  infor- 

toucning  record  such  9fi  that  foreign  mation  about  this  alaa,  and  has  cast 

tomb,  with  its  simple  epitaph  in  ho-  little  light  upon  the  several  jxnnts  uf 

nour  of  a  brave  countrjnnan,  who  its  status  ot  old,  whieli  might  Lave 

foufht  for  and  followed  the  fortunes  constituted  a  refreshing  portion  of  hiii 

<^tne  last  Stuart  King.  work;  audi  as,  for  iustanoe,  the  eere- 

This  hbtorical  memoir  of  the  mony  of  inaugurating  Or  kings  under 
O'Briens  treats  of  a  race  that  is  an  the  f)niidic  tree  on  the  plain  of  MagU- 
exception  to  tlie  many  instances  in  adair ;  a  comparison  between  its  a>n- 
which  families  ouce  occupying  a  regal  ditiou  and  that  of  other  crcat  tribes, 
station  Imve,  after  their  deuension,  in  ages  when  O^Bbixk-Hokb*  or  the 
Bunk  into  obscuri^.  Ccrtes,  Brien  Great  O'Brien,  marshalled  under  his 
Boroimhe,  titular  monarch  of  Erin,  banner  the  subordinate  captams  of 
was  not  a  polished  personage,  and  the  septs  forming  his  powerful  "na- 
WoiUd  not  have  been  nt  company  for  tiou,"  all  of  whom  sprang  from  the 
.^fred  the  Great : — nor  was  the  region  same  patriarch,  as  O  Brien  of  Ana, 
of hi8i)Osterity,theKing8ofThomond,  McBrien  Ogona^h,  the  Kennedys, 
extensive : — yet  there  is  something  to  O'Lo^rhloiLs,  O'C  arrolls,  O'Maghers, 
attract  our  attention  in  the  truth,  that  McMahons,  O'Connors,  O'Gradya, 
the  family  under  view  challenges  con-  O'Mulriana,  and  O'Dwycra:— mdrit 
aideration  above  all  our  native  clans,  would  have  Ix  eu  pleasant  to  read  of 
as  having,  during  many  centuries,  held  the  ijoets  and  bards,  hereditarily 
high  place  in  general  estimation,  first,  bound  to  sini:  the  praises  of  the  clan, 
from  the  gloiy  reflected  on  them  by  and  of  the  pliysiciaus  and  8Ui;geoQS 
the  feoowm  of  their  patriarch,  the  holding  lana  for  the  qervioe  of  cnniig 
Victor  of  Cwmtarf ;  and  secondly,  from  their  wounds  and  maladies.  Know- 
their  great  local  and  long-sustained  ing  of  no  book,  whether  serious  or 
power,  whichj  being  the  result  uf  their  romantic,  giving  a  satisfactorily  faith- 
remote  situation  and  courageous  inde-  ful  description  of  a  Gaelic  clan,  Iri^h 
pendence,  enabled  themtPTetaln  much  or  SoottisiL  we  should  hare  been  re- 
of  their  territory,  and  to  transmit  part  joiced  to  find  the  void  filled  in  this 
of  it  as  an  heritage  to  the  present  account  of  one  of  our  principal  septs, 
day  J — while,  meditevally,  their  fame  whose  kings,  though,  unlike  the  chief- 
was  obtained  by  the  services  rendered  tains  of  the  Rhine,  wanting  "  much 
to  the  English  mterest  by  the  peers  of  that  conquerors  should  have"  ncver- 
their  line ;  and  latterly,  as  Marijuises  thelesa  enjoyed  many  remarkable  at- 
of  Thomond  and  Lords  Inehiquin,  tributesandoutwarda]iplian('es, which 
they  have  held  the  highest  n^nk  gave  di^ty  and  barbaric  pomp  to 
among  the  few  houses  ^epreaeutmg  their  rj^aes&te  asking  of  an  anqent, 
our  ancient  Gaelic  prinoe&  semi-ciyilized  Celtic  tnbe.  Again,  die 

As  the  volume  before  us  represents  eyes  of  every  living  being  of  their  name 

the  many  acts  and  scenes  of  the  long  would  have  ham  .gladdened  by  an  eu- 

drama  of  eveqta  in  which  the  chiefs  graving  of  the  4uai)  of  the  earldom  of 

this  eminent  clan  perforiae^  ^heir  Thomoiid.  waAe  m  1571,  mentioped 

psrtk  and  explains  to  some  enteuHheir  in  the  late^  published  catslogu^  of 

general  relation  to  it,  the  name  of  State  papers}  and  by  a  copy  of  a 

"  historical  Memoirs"  is  an  apt  desig-  contenip(  'rary  manuscript,  gi  ving  "the 

ui^t4on: — but  our  archieolo^dc  tastes  names  of  the  125  castles*"  in  that  ter- 

woi4d       been  more  gratified  by  f|  ritory,  with  thos^  pf  the  peisdivB  |iol4- 

diwcmt  fcHii^  of  work,  such  as  might  ing  them, 

have  given  a  picture,  full  of  rare  and  These,  mid  other  matters,  however, 

curious  details,  of  Gaelic  life,  to  serve  will  prol>ably  find  place  in  the  next 

smf^e  fnture  i^oveli^t  i^  thrpwii^{  bucl^  edition  of    work  t^t  i^  th^  second 

«lMdoofn»n||aMidw4ln4i)^^  pf  a  AQw  pl^  pf  {riab  lit§{|^|^i|i- 
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Augonted  by  the  popularity  of  the  or  roujgh  police,  and  tiMir  idaTUB 

IfMqitiB  of  Kildare  s  careful  and  mo-  nuHBtaining  thia  fotoe    and  the 

dest  volume  of  researches  into  the  storv'  regal  establishments.   Tliough  Brien 

of  his  ancestry    a  lx>ok  originally  Boroimhe  was  not,  as  we  surmise, 

IMiutfid  privately  yet  subsequently  good  company  for  the  learned  of  his 

mAt  pooOe— CMdd  nov  lending  others  age,  soeh  as  Itede  and  other  venem- 

fllo  ])0^  of  inqniiy  similar  to  the  hie.s  it  is  plain  ho  kept  a  goud  table  at 

one  so  accurately  and  unobtrusively  liis  "  paluco,"  or  palisadot'd  fort,  at 

invent it::ited  by  *' the  ^t  gentleman  Kincura  ;  for  besides  plenty  of  the 

is  IreiiUid.'*  iish  he  battled  al>out,  his  meat  larder 


TheanthorhM  set  some  solid  Sean-  was  rovally  supplied.  BtHromke  f>>\g- 
dinavian  accounts  of  the  battle  of  nifies  "of  the  Cow  Tribute,"  and  chro- 
Clnntarf  in  the  scale  against  inflated  niolers  say  that  1,(K>0  of  these  useful 
Iri'h  statements.  For  ourselves,  we  aniniula  were  yearly  sent  to  him  by 
have  our  uiv  11  Uieory  as  to  the  reason  the  noi-them  provinces  ;  while  the 
of  tins  famouB  fidd,  of  which  the  south-east  sent  some  360  fateattle; 
seeoe  was  the  sea-strand,  and  the  di-  an  amount  nearly  equalled  fav  the 
red  cansp,  it  would  seem,  an  obnoxi-  contribution  of  hogs,  niul  fonntng  a 
ous  salmon  weir — else  why  its  native  princely  revenue.  Nor  did  he  lack 
name,  Cathcoradha  Clontarbhy  i.e.^  wine  to  wash  down  thej*e  viands, 
the  battle  of  the  weir  of  Olontarf  i  being  in  receipt  of  an  annual  mulct  of 
He  facts  were,  we  beheve,  that  the  150  hogsheads  from  the  Danes 
Banes  of  Dublin  and  Limerick  were  Dubliji,  and  of  3H5  from  the  Danes  in 
deemed  ugly  rival  hshermen  by  the  Limerick,  being  a  special  supply  for 
BstiTe  kings  ;  and  accordingly,  his  everv  day  of  the  year,  with  a  reserve 
H^estr,  Mislaghin  of  Tara,  finding  for  nasts  Slid  festivals.  His  ascend- 
less  salmon  yearly  in  the  Litiey  and  ancy  arose  from  his  having  availed 
the  Boyne,('on»1>ined  with  his  Majesty  himself  of  the  privilege  of  assert- 
firieo,  of  hLincora  {Ceann-coradha^  ing  monarchy  in  a  land  where  his  fa- 
Ihe  head  weim),  wiio  had  the  same  mily  slogan,  By  the  Strong  Hand," 
eompLiint  to  make  as  to  the  Shannon,  was  the  prime  social  principle.  Our 
and  led  their  hosts  to  tin*  sea-strand,  author  eit^a  ]^ood  definition  of  some 
fnrthe  i)ar|)0se  of  abutin;^  the  pisea-  riglits  by  which  the  povereii^nty  of 
tory  nuisance  in  the  forcible  manner  this  country  was  anciently  assumedi 
Bol  unknown  to  the  pesent  century,  to  the  effisct  that  the  nominal  King 
and  Grraphicallv  descnbed  in  the  novel  of  Ireland  was  rented  monarch 
of "  Rf  Ogauntlet"  It  is  not  improb-  in  this  manner: — if^  he  were  chief 
able  that  tlie  lord  of  Kincora  had  i)re-  of  the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
▼iously  made  a  similar  onslaught  on  and  could  control  one  of  the  two 
the  foreign  weirs  at  Limerid^  still  southonipfovinoes,  he  wasaeoounted 
known  by  their  Danisli  name  of  the  of  sufficient  power  to  be  *'  King  of 
^rr,  f.f.,  salmon  weirs.  Whatever  the  Tara  ;"  but  if  he  were  chief  of  the 
oUcurity  as  to  the  \ictory  of  (Jlon-  southern  half,  tuid  could  not  com- 
tarf,  and  however  much  its  gi*andeur  mand  all  the  south,  and  Tara  as  well, 
and  effects  have  been  exaggerated,  including  the  lordship  or  region  rouna 
there  is  no  doubt  it  made  an  impres-  the  hill,  and,  besides,  either  the  Pro- 
«ion  nn  the  small  hordes  of  JScandina-  vince  of  Ulster  or  Oonnaught,  if  not 
Tum  settlers  in  the  seaports,  and  con-  lx)th,  he  would  not  be  considered  suf- 
MrsUy  daunted  and  diminished  ficiently  powerfiol  to  he  king  of  all. 
tbne  haidy  ftthens  of  Irish  com-  ««BehoM,"  writes  Mr.  (yDonoghne, 
Bierce  ;  whose  value  was,  at  tlie  same  •<  in  this  one  paragraph  the  source  of 
time,  so  well  apjireeiated  by  the  ua-  all  the  civil  wars  of  the  native  Irish, 
tive  kings  that,  as  annalists  assure  us,  and  the  key  to  those  numerous  expedi- 
tbeie  ralot  evinced  an  intdUgent  tlons  undortaken  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
imderetandimr  of  the  principle  of  reignint?  monarch  and  in  times  of  pro- 
pohtical  ec^my,  wln.  h  advises  divi-  Jj^^  EJJje,  wjth  a  vijw  ^  the  succet- 

non  of  IftWiiir  hv     l»  Lvinf/  "  savs  our  OX  ■UCOeMIOn 

^?rk    i     "  '  '  .  "           TIL^f  for  the  monarchs,  and  the  law  of  tani.- 

•ttmomy,  -  a  sumcieui  numuer  oi  try  for  the  inferior  princes,  no  amount 

i??!,                       w  carry  on  q{  individual  courage  or  patriotism  could 

mae,^*  whue  the  native  lords  con-  i,ave  maintained  the  independence  of 

tTnne<l  their  special  role  of  governing;  Ireland  or  have  consolidated  iti|  noa. 

Uieir  fflamiufn  acting  as  swordamen  archy  " 
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Midorkal  Memoir  0/  Uie  O'Brient. 


The  law  of  Buccession,  whether  to 

a  throne  or  to  other  descriptions  of 
property,  does  indeed  shai)e  the  con- 
dition of  nations  \  and  brides  that 
we  see,  in  tanistiy ,  the  eanse  of  nearljr 
all  the  wars  that  deeohited  Ireland, 
we  may  also  see,  in  its  sub-law,  equal 
partition,  the  cause  of  much  of  her 
poverty.  After  the  conquest  of  most 
of  tiiie  race  whose  war-cry  was  "  The 
Strong  Hand"  by  the  feudal  follow- 
ers of  Strongbow,  the  regal  clan  in 
question  was  one  among  the  five  tribes 
m  noble  blood  that  were  specially 
privileged  to  avail  themselves  of  Eng- 
lish law  ill  their  dealings  with  the 
colonists ;  and  they  were  also  welcome 
to  have  adopted  the  feudal  system 
had  they  been  so  indined;  but  they 
adhered  to  their  own  laws  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  in  conse- 
quence, as  our  author  observes :  "their 
private  wars  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Thomond  made  their  territory  the 
battle-field  of  the  neighbouring  YjW]*- 
linh  factions,"  whom  the  heads  of  their 
rival  factions  called  in  to  enforce  claims. 
In  this  necessitv  to  seek  support  from 
men  who  had  the  adTantages  of  a  su- 
perior political  system,  and  were  con- 
scious of  the  vast  power  ready  in  Eng- 
land to  back  the  cause  of  her  colonists, 
more  than  one  of  the  mediaeval 
O'BrienB  adhered  to  the  oonqueror 
nation. 

The  oldest  and  most  memora))le 
instance  of  loyaltv  in  anv  of  the 
members  of  tms  clan  is  that  of  its 
chieftoin  who,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  chosen  to  command  the  na- 
tive troops  sent  to  co-operate  with 
the  colonists  of  the  I^de  in  expelling 
Robert  Bruoe  and  his  ambitious  bro- 
ther, at  the  time  of  their  invasion. 
That  Scottish  occupation  of  the  north 
during  three  years,  the  warlike  and 
successful  renown  of  its  lemlers,  and 
the  distracted  state  of  Ireland  com- 
bined to  liazard  her  union  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown.  In  true  Bonier  fashion, 
the  brothers  Bruce  liad,  in  J  une,  1315, 
led  a  terrible  raid  through  the  oentre 
of  the  island,  and  were  preparing  to 
cross  the  Shannon,  when  tneir  passage 
was  disputed  by  a  force  commanded 
by  the  rrince  of  Thomond. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  resistance,  its  circumstances  and 
singularity  must  be  understood.  At 
that  period,  "  the  whole  land  of  Erin 
was,'  we  quote  the  expressive,  orien- 
tal phraseology  of  a  contemporaiy 


bard,  "  one  trembling  surface  of  com- 
nintion,"  for  many  of  the  native  «'hiefs, 
in  c<»nfe<leracy  with  some  traitor  Ui- 
rons,  had  invited  the  victors  of  Ban- 
nockbnm  to  fight  a  battle  in  Irebiid 
that  should  break  the  foreign  yoke. 
Yet  even  in  that  rude  age,  tne  sense 
of  the  value  of  connexion  with  Eng- 
land had  penetrated  the  consciences 
of  the  clan  O'Brien  sufficiently  to  in- 
duce them,  at  a  meeting  at  Ralahine, 
to  call  on  their  king  t^*  oppose  the  in- 
vader, and  the  bold  stand  they  made 
had  the  effect  of  taming  Bruce  back, 
baffled,  to  his  ships.  There  were 
also  at  that  epoch,  as  at  othei-J^.  in- 
dividuals of  the  stock,  who,  sulier- 
ing  from  the  faulty  constitution  of  the 
native  laws  of  property  and  powo; 
were  even  less  attached  to  their  own 
clansmen  than  to  the  neighbouring 
colonists.  One  of  these  liapless  and 
restless  characters  wtui  "Murrough  of 
the  Fern,*'  the  savi^e  leader  Spenser 
mentions,  who^  deriving  his  appella- 
tion from  the  circumstance  of  Immiiit. 
as  a  clan  outlaw,  compelled  t«»  lurk 
in  wild,  desert  i)laces,  committed  de- 
vastations that  threatened  to  redues 
the  fairest  lands  of  the  province  to  a 
similar  condition  of  waste  and  infer- 
tility. Time  rolled  on,  and  with  the 
dechne  of  centralized,  feudal  autho- 
rity, the  independent  station  of  tilS 
Kings  of  Thomond  grew  firmer,  so 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  they  seem  to  have  exercised 
as  undkedud  a  power  over  the  per- 
sons and  goods  of  their  people  as  is 
now  possesse*!  by  any  Ru&sian  prince 
whose  estates  are  remote  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.  Security  leading  on  ambi- 
tion, in  1466,  King  Teige,  having  mas- 
tered his  greatest  foreign  neighbour, 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  having  re- 
vived the  tribute  of  wine  {laid  to  his 
progenitor  by  the  Danes  ol  Limerick, 
m  the  new  and  dvUiaed  form  of  a 
black  reut  of  sixty  marks,  employed 
the  money  in  subsidizing  tlic  clans  of 
Leinster,  to  pave  the  way  to  the  hill 
of  Tara,  where  he  eniMtod  to  he 
crowned  King  of  Ireland.  Soibnnid- 
able  was  this  aspirant  to  a  regal  po- 
sition ()n<c  held  by  an  ancest<»r,  tliat 
the  conduct  of  Desmond,  then  viceroy, 
in  combining  with  this  ambitious 
chieftain,  was  the  main  reason  of  his 
sudden  seizure  and  decapitation. 

Anciently,  the  O'Brien  eountiy, 
subsequently  confined  to  Thomond, 
west  of  tine  Shannon,  inehidBd  a 
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more  considerable  region  in  Southern 
Conn;mght,  anrl  large  tracts  on  the 
opposite  eastern  banks  of  the  river. 
Much  of  this  liitter  district,  and  espe- 
oallyiii  the  neighbourhood  of  Athlone, 
then  a  mereford,  l^ridgelcs-s  and  house- 
less, was  composed  of  br.i,  Tuoor,  and 
forest,  the  latter  an  ancient  tangled 
growtti  of  oak,  alder,  and  hasel  The 
broad  Shannon,  separating  the  west 
from  the  cast  of  Ireland,  served  as 
the  jrront  bulwark  of  the  0' linens, 
their  uulural  shield  against  invaders. 
Cfonfident  in  their  strength,  they  had, 
however,  about  the  fifteenth  century, 
constnictcd  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
priflcipially  to  connect  the  eastern  part 
of  their  country  with  the  western, 
hilt  partly  for  predatory  purposes. 
Before  the  niidfUf  of  the  succeeding 
age,  when   Thibiin  (Jastle  was  be- 
ginning to  make  itself  felt  in  Con- 
naudit^  it  became  a  fiist  ohjeet  of  the 
English  to  break  down  this  bridge, 
to  prevent   the  iiKursions  of  the 
O'Briem*,    This  retrograde  step  in 
civilization,  evincing  the  weakness  of 
the  government^  was  aooomplished 
after  nnicli  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  dun  :  and  in  hiek  of  pickaxes  and 
crowbars,  the  soldiery  are  rei)rc6t!ntcd 
m  haying  destroyed  the  bridge,  de- 
scribed as  fifteen  score  paces  in  length, 
by  the  slow  and  laborious  applianees 
of  hills,  swords,  and  daggers.  l>ut 
either  the  work  of  de^tmction,  per- 
formed  with  such  inadequate  imple- 
ments, was  confined  to  an  arch  or  two, 
or  the  chm  made  haete,  after  the 
enemy  had  wiihdi-awn,  to  repair  dam- 
ages :  for,  two  years  snraeqnentiy, 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  wah  directed  to 
march  his  men  to  O'Brien's  Brida:e, 
aadcast  down  the  strong  castles  built 
thereon  The  prominent  resistance  to 
this  attempt  to  isolate  these  formid* 
sUe  O'Briens  had  been  made  by  a 
tesnHous  leader  named  Morro^h,  wfi  o, 
as  tanist  and  brother  to  their  king, 
was  soccessor-elect  to  their  sove- 
lognty,  bat  who,  on  suoeeeding  to 
the  perilous  ofHce,  had  the  pnidence, 
in  1M2,  to  conie  to  terms  with  Hi  iiry 
VIII.,  in  order  that  his  uncertain  hold 
of  the  eleetiTe  mlerahip  of  the  dan 
thoold  be  transformed  into  tennre  of 
the  ownership  of  tlv^  coimtrr,  as  an 
earldom,  from  the  croAvn  of  England. 
How  this  revolution  from  tanistry 
Is  fendalit/  was  effeeted,  and  what 
amniint  of  commotion  among  the 
f|iSHBmon  attended  the  abolition  of 
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their  ancient  laws,  are  weU  ^own  in 

this  their  historical  mem'^ir.  The 
chiefs  of  this  race,  who  had  trom  tlie 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  de- 
spite the  utmost  efforts  of  English 
(rovernors,  maintained  their  primitive 
independence  and  authority,  %vere  now 
to  abandon  their  antique  and  i;vction- 
ftanght  customs  of  sneoeaaion  to 
power  and  property,  to  descend  into 
the  humbler,  out  securer,  rank  of 
hereditary  nobility,  and  to  lead  their 
turbulent  tribe  into  the  path  of  feu- 
dal law,  order,  and  obedience.  Accord- 
ingly, among  the  requestH  King  Mor- 
rogh  made  to  the  Crown  are  we  fol- 
lowing : — 

•*That  the  laws  of  England  may  be 
exeented  in  Thomond.  mid  the  naughty 
laws  and  customs  of  this  country  be 
dearly  put  away  for  ever.  Ihat  he 
■hall  iiav««  to  him  sad  Me  hdx*  male« 
all  such  lands  as  he  is  pn^scsaedof,  with 
rule  ut  governance,  restirving  to  his  Ma- 
jesty the  gift  of  bishoprics,  and  all  other 
thiogt  sppertMning  totheCrown.  That 
tome  well -learned  Irishmen,  educated 
St  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  infected 
with  the  poison  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne, 
and  approved  by  his  Mnjc-^ty,  may  bo 
sent  to  prea<  h  the  Word  of  God  in  Ire- 
land. That  iic  iiiay  have  a  grant  of  a 
house  near  Dublin,  for  his  folk  and 
horses,  if  he  •'liall  be  commaadsd  to  re* 

sort  to  PariiHiiicnt.'* 

In  short.  King  O'Brien,  liable  to  be 
deposed  when  he  grew  superaannated. 
was  very  anxious  to  become  my  Iiord 
of  Thomond,  with  assurance  that  the 
most  substantial  part  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, the  lordship  of  the  land,  should 
desoBttd  to  his  son.  To  this  arrange- 
ment there  existed  an  impediment, 
which  was  justly  rccogni^it'd  by  the 
Crown,  viz.— the  claim  of  his  ueuiiew 
and  tanist,  Donogh,  who  pleadedf  that 
any  grant  of  the  entire  lordship  to 
his  cnieftain  would  be  to  his  "  sore 
detriment,"  since  old  custom  entitled 
him,  as  tanist,  to  the  succession, 
l^e  difficnlly  was  then  compromised 
by  creating  one  an  earl,  the  other  a 
baron  ;  but  the  new  di  mity  of  the 
former  was  merely  conferred  for  life, 
without  inheritance  to  his  son,  like 
his  old  Irish  dignity,  with,  however, 
the  title  of  Baron  of  Inchiquin  ni  tail 
male  :  mid  hi^  nephew  secured  a  yia- 
tent  of  succession  to  the  earldom^  lUso 
for  life,  with,  superadded  to  this  li- 
mited title,  the  barony  of  Ibriokan  in 
tail  male.  The  object  of  the  Orown 
aviMlently  was  to  destroy  the  lormid- 
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able  olaa  power  of  the  territoryf  \xf  Grown 

giving  ownership  of  the  land  to  two  Scottish  invasion,  it  bemg  justly  oofD- 

families,  whose  neadfl|  t»^M«"fl  in  fee^  ceived  that  the  youni;  earl  wouid 

would  become  loyaL  prove  more  faithful  than  hiskni^tiy 

The  acceptance  of  peerages  by  ihe  and  foyd  mtde,  iiiuawifM  wms  iwt 

two  ruline  chiefs  of  this  warlike  tribe  foot  for  reinstating  him,  and  for  Ti- 

was  pro(riictive  of  tranquillity  for  crilantly  guarding  the  seamast  of  his 

some  yeiirs ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  territory, —  the  Viceroy  writing  to 

death  of  the  uncle  that  the  actual  ef-  all  the  lords  and  "  captains  of  na- 

feeti  of  the  important  ohange  ficm  tiom^'  in  the  south  and  west  to  aal 

the  native  law  of  succession  were  felt,  hun  with  their  forces  in  executin/j  her 

ami  then  instantly  divided  the  clan  Mtyesty's  arrangement  '*l)etween  her 

into  factions,  one  of  which  was  ac-  subject  the  Earl  of  Thomond.  and  her 

tnatod    the  new  and  strong  passion  rebel.  Sir  Donogh/*  who  m  oeaeiibeA 

of  resisting  Eoglibh  iimovatiou.   The  as   the  only  stav  of  all  the  rebels  is 

deatli  of  the  last  King  and  first  Earl  those  quarters.'     Sufficient  tiooaa 

of  Tlif.niniid,  in  1551,  Wiis  the  signal  being  assembled,  Hia  Excellencr,  tae 

to  his  tauistic  succcbikjr  to  obtain  a  celebrated  Lord  Sussex,  tutered  tlia 

grant  <^  the  earldom  to  himself  and  disputed  redon  at  the  head  of  aa 

his  heirs  male,  thus  defeating  any  irresistible  force,  and  took  the  prm- 

claims  of  his  brothers  and  cousins  to  cipal  fortresses,  which  he  gave  to  Earl 

succeed  to  the  royaltv  according  to  Conor,  whom  he  established  in  the 

nattre  eostom ;  bat  the  jfmlent  nad  earldom  of  Thomond.    The  usurper 

faanUy  passed  the  great  seal,  when  being  proclaimed  a  traitor,  was  oldipBd 

the  new  earl,  the  subvertcr  of  the  to  fly  with  his  son  Teige,  nicknnrned 

ancient  constitution  of  clan  polity,  of  the  long,  imeombed  locks  ;  aud  be- 

and  the  usurper  of  the  Ian(L  or  couu-  fore  the  close  of  the  year,  instaaceeof 

try,  the  common  property  oi  the  clan,  the  Iml  comportment  of  wir  peen 

was  attacked  by  his  mfuriate  brothers  were  fiequently  reported ;  that  ^'xxvd 

at  night,  and  expired  after  a  few  clays,  Clanrirarde  has  met  with  Scotjs, 

leaving  a  son     righttul  earl,  whose  gooil  and  bad,  whereof  he  has  slain 

imrchment  title  was  soon  set  aside  by  700 and  '*  the  Earl  of  Thomond 

the  powerful  faction  supporting  the  reeteth  in  quiet^  and  la  nmeh 

old  law  of  succes^sion.    Henceforth  mended  for  the  good 

the  clan  was  divided  into  countiy  justice." 
and  court  party,  the  former  uphold-      The  expulsion  of  Sir  D.onG||h,  who 

ing  the  mtriardial  or  k>esl  cofemiBg  was  deemed  the  rightM  "  CrMieQ" 

cause,  the  latter  finrotiring  loyalty  to  by  all  his  bfoiher  anti-Englidi  cbicrf^ 

the  Dublin  Onvernment.    It  would  tains,  and  tlie  setting  up  theauthority 

seem  that  there  was  also  religious  di-  of  the  parchment  and  wax  earl,  were 

visiou  between  such  as  adhered  to  the  hrst  practical  proofs  to  all  tJae 

the  Bon^  faith  and  sndi  m  had  Irish  nation  of  the  rerohitioa  Hbmm 

adopted  Protestant  tenets ;  but  how-  proceeding  as  to  poescssion  of  pawas 

ever  this  may  have  been,  the  power  and  property.    Ihe  military  occnp«- 

at  the  disposal  ot  C^ueeu  Alary's  go-  tion  of  the  territory  of  what  had 

yemment  not  being  available  to  put  hitherto  been  the  most  faideyumlent 

the  oosted  eteimant,  the  third  earl,  of  clans,  and  the  j)rieeset  on  tae  YmmA 

Conor,  in  possession,  his  uncle,  Sir  of  their  exiled  ruler,  opened  the  eyea, 

Donogh,  enjoyed  sovereignty  accord-  uotaloneof  the  O'Briens,  but  of  all  the 

ing  to  the  old  form  for  some  years.  Gaelic  race  throughout  Ireland,  whcL 

TMinmediateTesattwastotantthe  as  we  team  from  a  icmarfcable  mm 

dhn  from  kqralists  into  rebels ;  and,  nervous  passage  rathe  ''Annals of  thft 

though  the  second  peer  had  "  conde-  Four  Masters"  "  were  seized  with  hor- 

scended"  to  cut  a  road  through  his  ror,  dread,  tear,  anrl  alarm,"  at  thia 

woods  between  Athlone  and  the  me-  innovatory  and  startling  precedent  for 

tfopolis,  so  as  to  fender  this  portten  change  in  the  suooesito  and  title  to 

of  nis  country  less  advantageous  to  land«.   The  tanistic  party  carried  on 

men  who  lived  by  lifting  the  cattle  the  war  against  the  partent  one  fnrr 

of  English  colonists,  the  policy  and  many  years,  headed,  after  the  death 

tactics  of  his  sueoesBor  toolc  file  sen-  of '*T^oftlie«AnoBbedKMd[s,"  bj 

tiWT  turn.  a  namesake,  who  is  de8crit)ed  in  th^ 

Heaee^  in  1M«^  iHiSB  Ma^a  Irish  OslendirelStniaBKiem,"  toha 
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evil  a  flita  OB  any  in  Ireland  Ui  eoe  Mtlim  to  erect  a  dflMlO*BrieB  of  SIff 

brother  excepted;"  and  in  sevtBhil  de-  Donnell  O'Brien"  tra«  the  means  by 
apatches  from  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  to  which  the  southern  natives  intended 
the  Queen's  Council,  "  the  disposition  to  raise  up  aU  insiuteetioiiaiy  leader.* 
of  the  whole  cootitTy  to  keep  up  aH  HaTiiig  dtroH  perfaa|M  of«H%>ng  on 
O'Neill  and  set  up  a  new  O'Brien"  is  the  lepl  revoltttton  which  at  last  con- 
referred  to  as  the  principal  cause  of  verted  the  O'Briens  into  srood  subjects, 
its  disturbed  state.  Indeed,  durinfi|  wewiildo  no  more  than  refer  the  reader 
"tiie  entire  centuiy,the  maloontefit  and  to  this  memoii*  for  an  interesting  ac- 
delteM  iwonlBmen  among  the  tribe  count  of  Morrongh,  Earl  of  Itachiquin, 
were  doemed  moie dangerous,  in  their  whose  bold  and  loyal  conduct  diuing 
quality  of  ''proclaimed  traitors,"  than  the  great  civil  war  elevated  him  ittto 
that  singular  horde  of  robbers  who,  an  historic  hero ;  and  we  may  fitly 
■otorione  ae  *'The  Evil  Ohildien  of  doae  onr  eonunento  on  that  dmngo 
the  Wood-"  contemporarily  haunted  in  the  principles  which  niied  the 
the  neighbouring  thickets  and  plun-  clan,  by  observing,  that  the  complete- 
tiered  the  merchants  of  Athlone  and  ly  different  constitutions  of  Gaelic 
Limerick.  On  one  occasion,  in  1565,  and  English  society  are  formularized^ 
having  slain  forty  of  Loni,01anricarde*ft  one  In  the  old,  the  other  hi  tiie  new 
men,  and  carried  off  800  of  his  kine,  motto  of  this  family,  whudi,  when 
his  lordship  writes  to  the  Queen  to  he  independent^  used  the  wnr-shout  of 
allowed  to  tuke  redress  from  the  rob-  Lauve  Laidkir  Abo  I  but,  when  trans- 
ber  breed  of  Brien  of  the  Cow  IVibiAe  formed  into  a  feudal  house,  adop^ 
after  their  own  fashion;  and  at  a  an  humble  call — Vigueur  de  iSemi^ 
later  date,  when  tall  Spanish  ships,  implving  their  dependence  both  on 
the  precursors  of  the  Armada,  were  their  earthly  and  heavenly  loidii 
reported  off  the  coast,  "the  determi- 


Sicily,  the  island  gem  of  the  Hedi-  the  shackiee  of  King  Bomba  thie  LeM, 
temneen,  and  one  of  the  finest  conn-  must  be  looked  npon  aa  an  ft06om- 
tries  in  the  woild  for  its  extent,  teem-  pliehed  ae  Burelv  as  that  Savotr 
ing  with  historical  and  poetical  asso-  and  Nice  ate  annexea  to  the  IVench 
ciations,  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  Empire.  The  Neapolitan  Govern- 
deep  interest,  and  is  now,  and  likely  ment  may  probabhr  contest  Menina 
to  eonthine  for  some  thne,  a  leading  for  a  time,a8anommal;>o7';i<(rd^/>«V 
topic  of  speculative  conversation,  but  the  retainmeut  of  the  post — ite 
The  enterprising  courage  of  Garibaldi,  entire  value  being  freely  admitted — 
seizing  the  auspicious  moment,  has  will  never  open  to  that  effete  despot- 
adilevedwhatwealwayathonehtnot  ism  the  re-cmmnert  t>f  ^  VtmL 
only  possible  but  easy,  and  has,  at  Naplai  itself  is  more  likely  to  be  er- 
leugth,  emandpated  the  fair  land  from  punged  from  the  map  of  regenerated 
the  long  night  of  her  thraldom,  the  Italy,  Messina  is  not  Sicily,  though 
most  intolerable  tjTanny  under  which  Palermo,  in  some  measure,  is.  The 
■he  ever  groaned,  not  forgetting  even  possestiion  of  the  capital  and  fleM  of 
the  iron  sway  of  the  Dionysii,  or  the  government  carries  with  it  a  eotii- 
gripin^  imposts  of  (.'arthage.  The  manding  prestige.  The  adhesion  and 
birthplace  of  Gelon  and  Hiero,  of  organization  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bloii  and  Tfaeocritns.  of  Ardiimedes  open  eonntry  is  of  more  comeqfuence 
and  Diodcflrus,  whose  nardy  sons  broke  than  the  immediatefiill  of  tOihisulsted 
the  power  of  Athens  at  its  meridian,  stronghold,  which  must  surrender 
and  neld  in  chei-k  the  might  of  Rejiub-  with  the  course  of  events.  Siwt  what- 
lican  Rome  in  the  fulness  of  its  ever  may  be  the  ultimate  plans  of 
0trefngth,  is  once  mote  fn^  to  select  Garibaldi,  if  his  eves  ate  ti^iied  to^ 
1^ own  destiny.  Many  thoughts  arise  wards  Naples,  as  tney  tnost  probably 
88 we  c«>n«=ider  whnt  f^hehas  been,  now  are,  we  hold  nim  to  dc  too  good  nna 
is,  and  may  become.  That  she  is,  too  experienced  a  general  to  dream  of 
however,  rescaed  permanently  from  operations  in  Oalabrilt  until  he  has 

^'•OihBdM<f4Btiiileftpew,fwlluid."  Londrtu^  ^660. 
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secnred  Mt\^?iria,  which  preMntaitadf  mandsthe  liarbnnr,  and  swepps  the 

as  his  natural  base.  long  line  of  tlie  Marina  or  Paliazzjita, 

In  the  oanowest  part,  between  the  extending  the  whole  length  ot  the 

pinnts  of  Fuo  and  PeaBo^  the  width  town,  ^nie  forts  on  the  hillk,  QooBigo 

of  the  Strain  of  Meesina  is  lees  than  and  Castellaccio,  overlook  the  upper 

two  mi^ps;  at  Reggio^  immediately  portion, and  must  be  taken  before  the 

opp<  ».siic,  ii  ve  or  six.  city  could  be  held.  It  lies  before  tlieoi. 

The  Oalabrese  have  thoroughly  re-  and  within  close  range  of  their  gima. 

nounced  their  old  attachment  to  their  They  are  massively  built,  with  deepir 

Bourbon  rulers ;  they  hate  the  incum-  excavated  ditches ;  and  so  well  plaoea, 

bent  dynasty  as  intensely  a?  tlie  Si-  that  if  garriBoned  by  English  soldiers 

cilians  do,  and  wiii  assuredly  rise  en  they  would  defv  assault  Tht- y  cuuld 

mame  when  they  see  the  flag  of  the  only  be  starved  out  by  want  of  pn>- 

fiberator  diBpUqred  upon  their  hilla  visions  and  water ;  and  this  would. 

The  peasants  are  nearly  all  profes-  perh;i]>s.     the  best  ni'xle  ff  dealinc: 

fiional  bandits  ;  but  they  are  brave  with  them,  by  an  assailant  not  prewssed 

withal,  and  capable  of  miUtary  or-  for  time.  When  these  forts  are  taken, 

fltni&ition.  if  led  by  offieers  they  oui  the  citadel  may  be  shelled  from  them 

trust.   The  ^\Tit<^r  has  served  with  and  the  surrounding  heights;  but  there 

them,  and  speaks  from pei*sonal know-  arc  casements  for  a  large  force,  and 

ledge.   In  1799,  under  that  most  au-  to  attack  in  form  would  require  a 

omslouB  Cardinal,  and  active  gueiiUa,  heavy  batteiing  train  of  many  guna. 

Ruffo,  they  did  good  service  in  driving  Breaching  batteries  could  only  be 

the  French  out  of  Naples  :  imtl  the  erected  within  the  walls  df  the  cit.y, 

Calabrian  Le^on  or  Free  Curjts,  m-  on  the  side  (»t"  the  esplanade  caJled 

oorporated  with  our  Mediterranean  the  Terra  Is  ova.   The  ground  in  on 

army  ftom  1806  to  181  A,  fboght  well  thesame  level,  and  the  first  approedras 

on  all  occasions,  excepting  only  when  would  have  to  be  made,  within  a  few 

most  unreasonably  called  upon  to  hundred  yards,  under  a  clo5«c»ly  r-rwi- 

storm  intrenchmentB  or  face  stone  centrated  fire.    If  Garibaldi  couiii 

walls  umed  witii  heavy  guns,  which  obtain  even  a  temporary  command 

they  frankly  admowledged,  hb  did  the  of  the  sea,  it  ^  v  ^  ml  d  matenally  aid  his 

gallant  Altenians,  was  not  within  the  attack  on  Messina,  and  propoitionably 

line  of  business  for  which  they  w»'re  discourage  the  garrison.  BntwesliaU. 

engaged.    Xu  such  cases  thev  iuniy  soon  see  how  he  prt)ceeils. 
fan  away  or  laid  down,  and  left  the     His  march  from  Pdenno  will  earr> 

work  to  the  red  coats.  him  along  a  toiemble  coast  road,  qait« 

If  the  troops  of  King  Ferdinand  passable  for  heavy  artillery'  and  the 

are  resolute  to  defend  Messina,  and  material  of  war,  though  necessarily 

do  their  duty  to  their  master  loyally,  moving  at  a  slow  rate,  by  Ternaiiii 

Ctaribeddi  will  find  the  enterprise  a  and  Get  ula  io  IMilazzo,  a  distance  of 

more  difficult  task  than  the  reauction  140  mile^.    He  will  scarcely  think  of 

of  Palermo.   There  the  fortilications,  pausing  l>efore  ^lilazzo,  tlie  only  fcjr- 

such  as  they  are.  were  of  Uttle  avaiL  tress  on  his  way,  the  castle  of  which, 

Oaat^amare^  called  the  citadel,  could  In  a  commanding  poaition,  would  r». 

coily  overawe  or  bombard  a  sm^  por-  ooire  a  regular  investment,  and  niii^ht 

tion  of  the  town,  and  was  powerless  detain  him  tor  more  time  tlian  it  U 

to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  attack-  worth.    He  will,  perha[>s,  mask  it 

ing  force.   Garibaldi  has  done  wisely  with  a  sufficient  corps,  and  pass  on 

in  rasing  that  useless  defence — a  mere  with  his  main  body.   This  cattle  haa 

prist  111  rather  than  a  fortress.    Tlie  an  isthmus  behin(l  capable  of  feeding 

citadel  ol  Mr  ^^sina  is  a  rei^ular  penta-  cattle  and  of  supplying  provisions  for 

gon,  with  cavaliers,  demi-lunes,  wet  quite  as  large  agarnson  as  it  requires, 

ditcneaofgreat  depth,  and  glacis;  one  The  town  ues  completely  nnder  its 

of  the  most  finished  constructions  of  fire,  and  is  also  fortified  with  regular 

theSpaninr'L5,miderCharle.stheFiftli,  bastion.s,  and  ditHies  tfnTard>^  the  land 

always  kept  in  excellent  repair  :  and  side.    There  is  excellent  aucljoras^e 

greatly  improved  by  the  Englisn  en-  and  safe  riding  for  large  ships  in  tlie 

sineerS)  during  our  occupation  in  the  bay.   It  was  neie  that  the  English 

mat  war.    TIiia  Tiohle  work  of  solid  expedition  of  15,000  men,  under  Sir 

masonry,  with  Fort  Salvador  on  the  John  Stuart,  rendezvoused  before 

point  of  the  isthmus,  entirely  com-  proceeding  to  the  capture  of  Ischia 
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■ad  Ptooidft»  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in 
the  snmmor  of  1809,  a  foeble  and 
futile  display,  one  of  tiio  little  entrr- 
prisra  so  emuliatically  denounced  by 
the  Duke  oi  WeUiagton  as  deroga- 
tory to  the  energies  and  pretensions 
of  a  grtat  nation— ;»  fitting  prelude 
to  the  more  ruiuoud  mistake  of  Wal- 
cherwL  It  has  been  recently  stated 
in  the  papers  that  the  Neapolitans 
I  I  I  destroyed  tlie  eit;idel  of  Milazzo, 
a'l  nM'nition  nearly  a>»  difhcult  as 
Ukiui!  it  wou hi  prove,  and  au  almost 

ineremble  aefe  of  folly,  equal  to  their 
liabitual  tyranny.   It  is  only  by  the 

bnll-doo;  tenacity  (»f  Tn^lding  on  to 
this  and  three  or  four  more  similar 
fortresses  tiiut  they  could  hope  to  re- 
tain their  grip  of  a  land  in  which  the 
little  children  have  long  been  taught 
to  lii^  their  iletestations  as  soon  as 
they  acouire  the  faculty  of  articulat- 
iaffworas. 

From  Milazzo  to  Messina,  by  the 
mount^iins,  tlie  distanee  is  twenty- 
eight  miles  along  the  military  roa<i, 
over  the  hciglits  of  Curciiracci,  cou- 
stnieted  by  the  English  engineers  to 
connect  the  two  posts.  This  road,  in 
all  probability,  has  been  kept  in  re- 
pab.  The  writer  knows  the  distance 
leeniately,  having,  once  in  his  early 

etiaversed  it  in  a  single  day  in 
^  marehin.:  order,  fir  a  bet  ;  and 
onanothensimiiar  occasinn,  when  run- 
nii^;  u  successful  race  against  a  tine 
E^tian  tomaro  (jack-ass)  ridden  by 
his  master,  a  long-legged  officer  of 
artill^T)*.    SiejiP  ijuns,  we  apprehend, 
wiii  have  to  be  carried  round  by  the 
ivo  point   Arrived  before  Mcsdna, 
the  inhabitants,  no  donbt^  will  be 
with  Garibaldi  to  a  man.    He  will 
find  them  hnmins;  to  eimilate  their 
brethren  of  rulermo ;  but  their  city  is 
•0  omnpletely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
citadel,  that  they  cannot  act  with  the 
same  jwwer    In  1^48,  when  they 
struck  for  independence,  they  were 
bmnbarded  from  that  fortress  with 
fat:il  effect  and  relentless  barbarity. 
Their  defence  was  equally  heroic  arnl 
fruitless.  At  the  end  of  two  days  the 
city  was  in  tiameS}  and  opposition 
otssed;  yet,  for  etgkt  htmn  after, 
while  the  Sidliaa  batteries  fired  not 
a  f^liot  in  return,  tlie  storm  eonti- 
nueil  pouring  on  tlie  devoted  plaee 
**with  a  ferocity,"  a^i  Admiral  Parker 
obieiTedin  his  despatch,  "  to  which 
no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  re 
coids  of  civilised  waifare»"  When 


'  o/  Sicily,  ^9 

the  Neapolitan  troops  wens  subse- 
quently let  loose,  the  enielties  they 
I  !  iinraitted  are  too  horrible  for  recital, 
ami  were  stopped  at  length  by  the 
imperative  interference  of  the  French 
and  English  admirals. 

But  the  future  of  Sicily  ?-  that 
is  the  question.  Is  she  fitted  for  gelf- 
govemmentl  Will  she  be  suffered 
to  choose  lier  own  ruler  ?  Or,  will 
foreign  interferenee  perpetuate  her 
chains,  mutato  nomine  onlv,  under  a 
substituted  taskmaster  i  I'hese  are 
absorbing  eonsiderations  which  time 
only  can  determine.  When  Garibaldi 
landed,  he  brought  liberation  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  acting 
of  course  upon  Ids  own  authority 
alone.  The  name  was  the  popular 
war-cry,  the  tocsin  respon»lea  to  by 
all  Italians.  He  has  now  become 
spiu-ing  of  speech  and  promises,  as 
Mfits  a  great  and  suecMsftd  lesder, 
whose  work  is  still  in  procress.  We 
can  perfeetly  TirKlerstana  that  his 
views  are  to  the  unity  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula,  a  great  anil  glorioua  aspi- 
ration, which  seems  to  approach  ito 
fulfihnent,  unless  elieckcd  by  the  in- 
terposing intiuence  of  PYanee.  Napo- 
leon on  this  subject  is  as  mysterious 
as  a  Ouflc  inscription.  He  cannot 
afford,  neither  is  he  inclined  to  quar- 
rel  openly  with  tlic  Pnpp,  wlio  lias 
declared  him  his  eldrst  snii,  while 
threatening  excommuniLution  at  the 
same  time.  Garibaldi  has  no  such 
scruples  or  fetters,  and  will  deal  with 
Rome  as  with  Naples  if  events  con- 
tinue to  favour  him. 

Dining  the  great  stru^le  with 
France,  under  the  First  Napoleon, 
Eii'-dniid  occupied  Sicily,  for  her  o^ti 
advantage,  in  fact  to  retain  Ik  i  su- 
periority in  the  Mediterranean,  wiien 
Italy  was  ovenron  to  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  but  ostensibly,  to  secure  an 
asylum  for  the  Bourbon  of  Naples, 
who  received  from  our  government  a 
pension  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  iier  annum  for  giving  us  per- 
mission to  save  half  his  kingdom  for 
him.  Hut  this  allowanee  not  being 
considered  enough,  was  speeddy  in- 
creased to  half  a  miUioiL  Poor  old 
Ferdinand  the  Fourth,  (a  Nasane. 
as  his  own  snbjeet.s  called  him,  had 
been  a  mighty  Nimrod  all  Ids  days, 
and  cared  little  at  that  time  for  any 
thing  but  tunny  fishing  and  shooting 
wild  boars  ;  for  whieh  latter,  as  he 
grew  old  and  infirm,  tame  pigs  were 
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gnlitlUiiM.  fintUs  loring  spouse,  ViearhGmeraXe,  TNEng^, 

Caroling  of  Hi|iebuig,  sister  of  Marie  nl  then  gave  the  SiciltaiiiB  A 

Antoinette  was  an  hitrigantt  of  uni-  ronKtitutif^n,  modelled  on  onr 

versal  experience,  still  in  the  vigour  which  they  neither  underBtood  nor 

of  her  unbridled  passions.    In  poli-  were  fitted  for.  but  admired  exceed- 

tics  a  female  Maccniavel,  in  morals  a  ingly  and  had  long  coveted.  Tliii 

MeasalinA,  capable  of  competing  with  took  i>lace  in  1812.   The  coremonj 

Catherine  of  Kufvsia,  she  hated  the  of  inauguration  was  an  imposing 

English  with  a  personal  spite  against  spectacle,  well  got  up ;  but  there 

Lord  William  Bentinck.  whom  Bhb  wasa geiieral!miMreirioii,par<aeiibr]f 

called   a  Dutch  corporal    admired^  amonpt  the  English  pertj,  thai;  it 

or  affected  to  admire  Napoleon,  and  would  prove  fleeting  as  a  dnrniatir 

devoted  what  time  slie  e<uild  spare  show.     All    then    went  smcwthiy 

from  her  licentious  amours,  to  carry-  enough  to  the  end  of  the  war,  until, 

ing  on  a  aecret  oorrespondenoe  with  in  1815,  Ferdinand,  now  calling  him- 

Murat,  in  direct  opposition  to  her  self  the  First,  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 

Britisli  allies.    She  gave  the  enemy  emerged  once  more  into  jmblic  life, 

information  of  all  our  piansof  defence,  and  resumed  possession  of  Naplei. 

employed  the  nottmona  Princess  It  k  quite  oertahi,  however,  that,  at 

Leonforte  to  seduee  the  English  Ad-  one  time,  England  and  Austria,  with 

miral,  who  had  the  weakness  without  consent  of  the  Congress,  had  det^r- 

the  ability  of  Nelson,  cajoled  or  in-  mined  to  recognise  Murat,  in  c^n- 

BUlted  the  resident  ambassadors,  and  bideration  of  the  service  he  had  rtii- 

idanned  a  second  Sicilian  Vespers,  by  dered  in  1814,  bv  deserting  the  caiae 

Whidl  all  the  English  officers  were  to  of  Napoleon,  and  ioining  his  forces  to 

be  murdered  one  fine  night  in  their  ours  for  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Viceroy, 

beds,  and  the  soldiers  rendered  helu-  Eugdne   Beaunarnois.   from  Italy, 

less.     But  the    Dutch  corporal"  King  Joachim  lost  his  crown  and 

8 roved  more  than  A  match  for  her  life  by  trinunin^his  heat  with  all  the 

[ajesty.  duplicity  lait  without  the  adlQitMS 

Lord  William  Bentinck  combined  of  TalleVnmd. 
in  his  own  person  the  ofiices  of  Ke-      The  oicihans  expected  to  remain 

sident  MUner  and  Oommaader  of  under  English  ivTOtection,  in  a  kfaid 

the  Troops,  a  wise  amalgamation,  too  of  serai-indepentlence,  something  like 

littlepractistnlbyEngland,  but  which,  the  Ionian   Islands.     They  tirmly 

as  with  the  Roman  pro-consuls  of  persuaded  themselves  that  such  a  pr> 

ad  been  made  to  them,  and 
expressed  their  disgust  and 
ippointment  when  consigned  back 

countermined  these  amiable  plans,  again,  without  a  voice,  to  Nea]t"]itnn 

had  portizans  even  amongst  the  con-  misrule.  The  short  interval  of  ameiid- 

spu-ators,  and  landed  his  own  agents  ed  legislation  made  an  impiMrfon  on 

in  the  guise  of  French  emissaries  to  them  tiiey  have  never  forgotten.  Our 

confer  with  them  in  their  secret  con-  diplomacy  at  tlic  general  Congress, 

claves.    By  these  measures  he  de-  after  all  our  Siicritices  and  gigantic 

ceived  the  deceivers,  and  on  the  very  ettbrts  to  sustain  the  freedom  of  the 

ere  of  exploeion,  when  all  was  ripe,  world,  was  a  tissue  of  inooncdTable 

and  he  had  the  mllest  proofs  in  his  mistakes,  but  the  abandonment  of 

hands,  pcizeil  the  rindeaders  in  the  Sicily  was  the  crowning  blunder  of 

night  at  their  several  houses,  hung  the  whole. 

the  Lord  MavorOf  Messina  (Ca/n'teno      In  1815,  England  might  have  ob- 

di  OiwitiziaX  by  a  sort  of  drum-head  tained  Cuba  by  fair  treaty, in  payment 

court-martial,  on  the  e.=iplanade  be-  of  a  long  standing  and  enormous  debt 

fore  the  citadel,  packed  the  Queen  off,  due  by  Spain,  which  was  wij>ed  out 

lia  Trieste,  to  her  loving  relatives  at  for  nothing.   The  Spanish  aovem- 

Vienna  (who,  by  the  way,  ordered  her  ment  offi»ed  Florida  for  chcsoe,  hot 

nbi  io  approach  the  capital),  sent  the  with  all  our  lack  of  negotiatbg  wis- 

King  to  slaughter  his  ]»igs  at  Calata-  doni,  we  wore  not  quite  such  fools  as 

nisetta,  in  the  interi(»r  nf  the  island,  to  take  what  would  incvitablv  h;ne 

and  enthroned  his  elde.st  son,  Don  been  a  bone  of  contention  with  Bru- 

Fkundsco,  gi-andfather  of  the  jjresent  ther  Jonathan,  and  have  ripped  opeU 

aoTOeign  el  Kftpte,  with  the  title  of  the  aote  so  xmnftly  Bad  mi^  clah 
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trised.  Ab  regarded  Obba,  there  was  they  were  not  waJiM.  Thefaameof 

Unb  bo  power  ready  to  gainsaj  or  theirawnaover^gnWBBiifiTenitteTed; 

oppo^f^  the  transfer.   Tlie  American  the  crv  was,  "Ttw  He  Geors^$  e 

Tisiou  of  annexing  Canada  had  not  nostrihnnn  Tnglen!  (Long  live  King 

quite  etaporated :  their  eyes  were  Qeorge  and  our  gallant  finglisn 

more  powmiiUj  fttciiiated  towarda  ^«nck) 

the  north;  but  we  snflferod  the  oppor-  The  Neapolitans  deserted  even 
tunity  to  slip  away,  most  proKibly  the   gallnnt    ATunit    at   the  first 
for  ever.    By  a  strange  exercise  of  rolley,  when  lie  led  tlieni  against 
underprized  magnanimity,  our  sapient  the  Austrians  at  Tolentino,  and  they 
legisularB  then  gave  away  every  shouted  victory  or  death,  till  they 
tijing,  when  thoy  might  have  kept  at  lieard   the  wliistliii;;  «if  tlie  balls, 
their  owni  selection,  and  aeked  for  'J'hry  can  do  notliing  but  run  away, 
ootbing,  not  even  a  sijigle  conuuercial  murder  from  behind  a  hedge,  and 
trea^meiebange.  The  other  nations  bom  or  plunder  towns  they  are  nn- 
vho  reaped  the  advantage  of  what  we  able  to  hold.   And  yet»  to  look  on 
Iiad  paid  for,  in  blood  and  treasure,  in  the  ranks,  they  are  amon«;at  the 
nearly  to  exhaustion,  laughed  in  their  finest,  the  In-st  dressed,  and  most  ae- 
sle€?e!j  and  fattened  on  the  apoil ;  cimitely  drilled  troops  in  the  world- 
hat  we  wore  so  intoxicated  with  glory.  General  Church,  an  English  officer* 
success,  and  empty  ailulation,  that  we  who  obtained  credit  by  raibing  and 
went  on  our  w.iy  rejoicing  blindly  and  equipping  for  our  service  two  bat- 
heeding  them  not   For  years,  when  taliona  of  Albanians,  something  on  the 
iiland  after  island,  and  colony  alter  oM  Greek  model  of  costume,  and  who 
colony  fell  before  our  arms,  and  peo-  after  Ferdinand  tiie  Fourtli's  retnm 
nie  asked,  "  Wliat  are  they  all  good  to  Naples,  became  his  a^jutant-gen- 
for  ('  the  an.swer,  drawn  from  ex-  eral,  urged  him  perpetually  to  come 
perience,  was,  '*  Oh.  tht  y  will  do  to  and  look  at  his  guards,  newly  dis- 
give  nn  at  a  peace  1**  And  so,  in  duo  ciplined  and  beduisned  with  lace  and 
thu^  my  were  all  given  un.   Mar-  frippery,  as  if  they  liad  been  carefully 
tmiqueandOtiadalonpe,  and  Bourbon,  unpacked  from  bandboxes.  The  king 
and  Java,  and  (Jurae^ti,  and  Pondi-  at  length  complied,  muttering  that  it 
cherry,  &c.  (our  diplomatists  were  was  an  inefiable  seccaturay  fell  asleep 
my  much  inclined  to  throw  in  the  inhiscairiage  while  they  were  march- 
Cane  and  Malta),  wliilst  unprofitable  ing  past,  and  being  jogged  iip  at  the 
and  expensive  rocks  were  retaine^l.  close,  complimented  liis  indefatigable 
What  an  island  would  fc>icily  have  lieutenant  (who  had  ridden  up  to  hint 
been  by  this  time  imder  British  mlel  for  tiie  purpose),  saying.  "Gtoneral 
The  Bicil  ians,  as  we  ever  1  )elieved  they  Church,  I  am  infinitelt  obuged  to  you : 
■would,  have  proved  when  tlie  time  yon  have  done  wonoers.   They  look 
and  opportunity  came  that  tliey  can  and  move  like  demigods  ;  but  you'll 
and  will  h^ht.   Their  attachment  to  never  make  them  fight.   Good  mom- 
ths  E^lieh  has  never  "varied.  In  ingl"  The  old  gentleman  knew  his 
1910,  when  the  French  landed  a  bat-  men  of  old,  and  was  too  ex^ierienced 
tnlinn  or  two  tothe  south  of  Mcsisina,  a  pportsman  to  be  taken  in  by  ap- 
m  a  divernion  to  the  grand  attack  pearances. 

which  never  came  off,  and  the  de-  If  Sicily,  of  her  own  free  notion,  or 

tached  force  was  taken  by  the  21st  acting  under  the  advice  and  influence 
Fujiiliers  under  Colonel  Adam,  the  of  her  heroic  emancipator,  incl in rs  to 
peasantry  came  down  from  their  1)orome  an  integral  portion  of  the  JSar- 
mouutain  villages  in  swarms,  to  our  dinian  monarchy,  and  the  grace  of  Na- 
■sriiCaaee.  They  were  anned  with  poteon  the  Third  permits  the  anneza- 
rude  runs,  pitchforks,  bill-hooks,  tion,  her  fortunes  at  the  present  and 
>^he-blades  fastened  on  poles,  and  proenects forthe future,  will  uri*!r.ul)t- 
eirefydescriptionof  weapon  tliey  could  edly  De  improved.  But  why  should  she 
Mier.  It  was  with  dithculty  they  be  again  reduced  to  an  ajipfanagel 
could  be  prevented  from  breaking  in  Why  not  an  independent  state,  guaran- 
tlic  line  of  i)ri-iOners  .as  they  march-  teed,  like  Greece,  by  the  Great  Powers  ? 
td  along  under  British  escort.  They  She isItalian,iti8true,butnotdepend- 
ifl«ulted  them  by  asking  what  they  ant  on  Italy.  She  can  impart  strength 
itoo^  imd  amiBiieei^  not  ooli-  to  the  penmsahi  bat  derives  none  from 
viMliftlomfliaieiitwytlnaArttat  it  She  haa  elMflg  pfeteniloiis  he- 
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yond  those  of  many  principalities  in 

the  Oennanic  league.  Sardinia  is 
mail}  t  4Ual  111  geographical  suriace, 
neither  is  Corsica  a  contemptibLe 
rival ;  but  both  together  cannot  show 
a  tithe  of  tlie  niMlt  v.  loped  internal 
resources  of  Sicily,  winch  are  not  easily 
calrulated. 

The  (question  has  been  often  delmt- 
ed  wliL'tlier  civilization  in  jjeneral, 
and  wliat  is  called  the  balance  oi  JEuro- 
pean  power,  arc  promoted  or  weakened 
bj  the  eBtauishment  and  multiplica- 
tion of  Moond  and  third  rate  inde- 
pendencios,  or  by  the  aggrandizc^ment 
of  ^reat  empirea.  Like  nio.st  other 
qucfitions  there  are  Btroiig  arguments 
on  both  sides,  between  which  decisive 
opinion  vibrates  like  tlie  j)eiiduliim  of 
a  cloek.  Napoleon  the  J'ir.st  tliought 
it  good  policv  to  surrouiul  himself 
wita  small  aUieB,  under  the  name  of 
Oonfedeiationof  the  Rhine ;  but  when 
fortune  turiK'tl  on  him,  they  tnnuHi 
too,  und  joined  the  strongewt  Hide. 

The  present  population  of  Sicily 
scarcely  reaches  two  milliona.  This 
number  might  he  rapidly  increased, 
under  good  government,  to  five  times 
the  amount ;  and  tlie  laud  would  sus- 
tain even  more.  No  one  can  dottl)t 
this  who  remembers  that,  according 
to  the  most  nntf;eiitic  chroTiirlors, 
Syracuse  alouo  contained  1,^u<>,(KH) 
ioluibitantti  wheu  besieged  by  the 
Bomans  under  Maroellus,  B.a  215. 
The  siege  lasted  three  years,  being 
protracted  to  that  unusual  lencctn 
principally  through  the  mechanical 
contrivances  of  Arcliimedes.  At  that 
time^  the  circumference  of  the  city 
exceeded  twenty-two  Eiiglit^h  miles: 
but  it  is  now  confrnfl  to  the  small 
island  of  Ortygia.  wiiilc  the  inhabi- 
tants haTO  dwindled  down  to  eight- 
een thousand  within  the  walls. 
•  Agrigentum,  also,  at  the  period  of  its 
greatest  prosperity,  immberetl  eight 
hundred  thousand  souLs.  Ita  descend- 
ant, the  modem  Girgenti,  can  with 
difficulty  enumerate  seventeen  thou- 
sand. In  ancient  days,  Cicero  and 
other  writers  called  Sicily  the  granunr 
of  Borne;  and  so  she  proved  hoielf 
in  more  than  one  season  of  dearth. 
Corn  is  not  now  the  staple  commodity 
of  the  ishind,  ])ut  it  nii^;ht  he  culti- 
vated to  any  extent  with  little  labour 
and  less  outlay.  Notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  Etna,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
th;it  to  thi^  name  Volcano,  and  to  the 
mineral  and  sulphurcouj^  waters  exist- 
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ing  in  many  localities,  \mvh  r«f  the 
natund  fertility  of  the  laml  is  t<>  be 
attributed.  Since  the  day**  of  Dio- 
donis,  the  fisMsility  with  whicii  the 
com  grows,  in  the  absence  of  ahnoel 
any  sort  of  cultuie,  has  ever  been  pro- 
verbial. 

The  honey  of  Hybla  still  rfllsms 

its  classic  reputation;  and  the  fruit 
is  so  ahundiiiit  that,  during  the  time 
of  the  Britiish  occupation,  the  officers 
were  allowed  topluck  omnged,  lemons, 
and  grapes  in  the  fields  ami  ordisidi 
near  their  quarters,  without  charge. 
Tlip  crittlc.  horse'?,  and  sheep  a rf  nu- 
merous ;  wme  and  oil  incalculable  in 
quantity;  and  the  sulphur,  the  ds- 
mand  for  wbieh  is  ever  on  the  in- 
crease, supplies  a  source  of  exhaust- 
less  wealth,  exceciling  tliat  derived 
from  all  the  rest  of  Eurof>e  put  toge- 
ther. The  oak  forests,  especially  ii 
the  woody  regions  of  Mount  mds, 
abonnd  in  magnificent  timber,  avail- 
able t  or  ship-buildincr.  The  celebrated 
chestnut  tree  called  the  Castagna  dt 
cmto  Cavallif  becanse,  it  is  said,  a 
hundred  horsemen  can  stand  under 
its  shade,  has  often  been  commemo- 
rated by  tourists,  and  still  ilouiishei 
in  all  its  luxuriance.  There  an^  is 
fact,  several  trees  so  doeely  entwmed 
together  that  the  separate  can 
only  with  diftimlty  be  ideiiutied. 
There  is  scarcely  any  thing  worthy 
the  name  of  a  river,  but  there  are  t«e 
or  three  lakes ;  and  in  winter,  after 
he;ivy  rain,  tiie  mountain  streams,  or 
ji7i»uintH,  Bwell,  for  a  few  hours,  iuto 
foaming  torrents.  At  the  fountain  of 

0  vane,  of  elassie  fame,  in  the  vlcini^ 

01  Symcuse,  the  Papvnts  plant,  np- 
plieu  by  tiie  ancients  to  so  many  use- 
ful purposes,  is  to  be  found,  in  great 
beauty  and  abundance.  The  infisH- 
tants  now  use  it  only  to  bind  their 
sheaves  of  com  diu'ing  har\'ef»t  time- 
The  marshes  produced  by  the  annual 
overflowing  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
is  the  only  other  locally  in  the  wwid 
where  this  j)Iant  pjows  8j)ontaneouslT. 

But  the  jri  at  and  exclusive  advan- 
tage posses^  by  Sicily,  in  a  political 
or  commercial  sense,  lies  in  the  noble 
harbours  of  Syracuse,  Mosina,  ami 
Ag(»ta.  They  are  perfectly  land-h)eke"l 
anil  secure,  let  tne  wind  blow  from 
what  quarter  it  will ;  the  two  former 
capable  of  containing  lan»  fleets  of 
men-of-war,  and  with  depths  of  wn^  r 
in  a  tidcless  sea,  for  the  most  gigautio 
modern  three-decker.  There  ai«  nose 
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«i|ierior  in  tbe  MeditemneAn,  not 
even  Mahon  or  Valetta,  while  Con- 
tinental Italy  is  almost  harlHuirless. 
Trace  the  entire  seaboard  from  ^'illa 
Franca,  uow  given  up  to  the  French, 
round  Oipe  Spartivento  to  Venice,  in- 
clusive, and  the  whole  extent  of  fifteen 
himdml  miles  and  upwards  iireseuts 
,  not  a  single  haven,  properly  so  called ; 
the  beat  are  open  roadsteadB  or  ex- 
powd  bra.  Within  tlu;  artificial 
moles  of  Genoa,  Lef,diorn,  Naples,  and 
Ancona,  comparatively  small  vessels 
only  csm  enter.  Venice  is  choked  up, 
having  been  entirely  neglected  by  the 
policy  or  jealousy  of  Austria,  which 
preferred  Triefjto,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  tbe  gulf,  as  her  naval  emixjirium. 
N^Kileon,  on  the  contrary,  endea- 
voozed  to  maintain,  or  restore,  the 
suprcmain*  of  Venice.  He  built  a 
splendid  line-of-battle  sliip  there,  call- 
ed the  Kivoli,  ami  «eat  her  to  sea,  to 
tiy  the  iortnne  of  her  name.  The 
matter  was  soon  brought  to  issue. 
On  the  pccoml  finy  lier  career  wn-s  cut 
short  by  the  \'ictunuus,  of  e<iual  force, 
to  whom  she  surrendered  after  a  re- 
solute ti^ht. 

The  islands  on  the  Italian  coast  are 
1«*  tter  supplied  with  harboure  than 
tiic  peninsula  itself.  In  addition  to 
those  named  in  Sicily,  Minorca,  and 
Malta,  there  are  the  Magdalens,  in 
the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  where  Lord 
Nelson  fn»qnent1y  mn  in  for  water 
and  provisions  wheu  bl*>ckading  Tou- 
len;  St  George's,  in  Lissa,  the  head- 
Quarters  of  our  Adriatic  Squadron 
from  18<»r)  t<>  181"),  ojiposite  to  which 
Sir  William  Hoste  fought  his  ^Uant 
action ;  and  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  Lon- 
gone,  in  Elba^ 

Thi"  cHmatc  of  Sicily,  too,  bein? 
teuijH-reii  on  all  sides  by  the  sea 
breez<et»,  is  most  salubriouus,  altliough 
hot  even  to  broiling  in  summer.  Pul- 
monic complaints  and  epidemic  fevers 
are  unknown.  The  English  othcers. 
in  spite  of  reiterated  cautioos,  would 
gp  and  ahool  in  the  maiahea  of  Len- 
tini  during  the  malaria  seaaoB.  But 
they  were  resolute  to  make  vacandes, 
and  died  as  surely  aw  they  went.  Tlie 
sirocco^  or  south  wind,  is  a  fearful 
visitation,  sweeping  across  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  with  a  hot.  utTocating  blast, 
very  unlike  the  ^r'^nt  [>'  "  Auster  eulo- 
gised by  some  i>octs ;  but  its  visits 
aia  **Kw  and  far  between.*'  and  sel- 
dom flszoeed  two  or  three  (lays  in  du- 
mini.  Doling  that  time^inie  people 
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apply  wet  blankets  to  their  windows, 

and  resign  themselTes  to  indoor  dark- 
ness. The  natives  are  wont  to  say, 
that  none  but  dog<?  and  Englishmen 
are  mad  enough  to  appeal-  in  the 
streets. 

There  is  a  military  position  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  tbe  island,  c*  wbininijj 
advantages  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where, and  so  peenliar  as  to  desenre 
a  minute  description.  Tbe  world  does 
not  produce  another  to  compete  with 
it.  We  allude  to  Castro  Giovanni, 
the  ancient  Enna,  celebrated  for  one 
of  the  most  memorable  abductions 
recorded  in  mythological  fable,  and 
eulogised  by  hiilton  in  his  great  epic, 
as 

"That  fair  field 
Of  EtuM,  where  Prmerpine,  gathering  floWMi, 
Henelf  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dta 
Was  gathered,  which. coat  Cerea  all  that  {muxi» 
To  mSk  W  thnugli  tlw  world.** 

Diodorus,  Livy,  and  Cicero,  have  left 
ami>le  descriptions  of  the  city  of  Enna. 
Livy  uiention.-3  that  it  wa.s  erected 
upon  the  summit  of  a  ver^'  high  moun- 
tain, quite  insulated,  and  on  all  sides 
extremely  stee]^   He  says,  empha- 

ticnllv:  "In  nxeelso  loco  et  prSBruptO 
undujue  sita  inexpu^^nabilis  est."  The 
elevation  is  upwards  of  4,(XX)  feet 
abo7e  the  level  of  the  sea.  a  height 
exceeding  that  of  Snowdon  by  nearly 
one  quarter;  aiid  tlic  npproaclv  s  on 
all  sides  are  as  ditiicult  as  when  the 
Roman  historian  penned  the  above 
sentence.  The  table-land  at  the  top 
i.s  perftM'th'  rvrn,  :\\v\  nHont  five  miles 
in  circumterenee, abundantly  suj)plied 
with  springs  of  pure  wati^r,  and  what 
is  still  moTeextraordinar>%a  beautiful 
lake  stands  close  to  the  town.  Tliis 
lake  mn«t  not  be  confoun<lpd  with  the 
reputed  scene  of  the  Plutonic  rape, 
the  Jjagodi  PrwerpinOf  which  is  si- 
tuated in  the  valley  several  miles  oH', 
the  aromatic  and  sylvan  luxuriance  of 
whose  hank.s  hii»  lost  nothimr  with 
the  la|>se  of  ages,  but  still  vuuiicates 
the  glowing  commendations  of  Oieero 
and  Ovid. 

The  niodoni  Oastro  Giovanni  is  one 
of  the  most  miserable  and  least  invit- 
ing towns  in  Sicily.  All  vestiges  of 
antimiity  have  nearly  disappeared. 
Of  the  far-famed  temple  of  CfTes  a 
single  and  aporrvphal  stone  n maiiiK. 
The  castle  built  by  the  Komans  is  last 
emmbling  to  its  base,  but  still  strong 
enou^  tor  its  ordinary  appliance,  a 
state  pdsoB.   The  view  from  the 
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monldering  bftttlemeiits  is  not  to  be 
described.   It  must  beaeen  to  appre- 
ciate its  beauties. 
When  it  was  known  that  Oaribaldi 

had  resolved  on  a  descent  on  Sicily 
many  old  military  men,  a((iu;iiuted 
"with  the  country,  imagined  that  he 
would  land  on  the  smooth  beach, 
between  Catania  and  the  little  riyer 
Giiirretta,  move  across  the  extensive 
pluin.-5  in  that  neighlxjurhood,  seize  on 
Coijtro  Giovanni,  which  was  unde- 
fended, and  from  that  central  point 
unfurl  his  flag  of  indei)endence,  and 
issue  his  proclamations.  Against  a 
foe  more  formidable  than  the  Nea- 
politans and  their  imbecile  leaders, 
this  would  have  been  the  more  pru- 
dent and  frufer  courne  ;  but  he  boldly 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  undoubt- 
edly trusting  much  to  the  lavour- 
able  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palermo,  landed  as  nearly  as  he  could 
to  thccai)ital,and  marched  on  it  direct, 
with  how  glunous  a  result  is  belore 
the  world,  as  it  will  fonn  a  bright 
chapter  in  future  history. 

But  what  of  education,  the  great 
sinew  of  power  ]  In  iSicily,  even 
amongst  the  better  ehisses,  it  is  al- 
most entirely  neglected,  or  pauses  on 
tJbe  threshold  of  the  rudiments.  Ex- 
ecptious  there  arc,  of  course,  both 
amongst  the  clergy-  and  laity  ;  but  an 
enlightened  priest  or  a  well-read,  tra- 
yelled  nobleman,  are  rarm  aim.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  vonng  ladies 
of  condition  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  f  their  correspondence  with  their 
lovers  is  esnjed  on  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  notary  or  professional 
scribe,  wlu)  fiits  at  .some  i/ublic  place 
at  the  receii)t  of  cu.-itom,  and  indites 
letters  and  answers  at  the  mte  of  a 
moM  earlinOf  two  pence  English  each 
time.  ICatters  in  this  respect  may 
have  advanced  since  1814,  but  at  that 
time  we  were  personally  actjuainted 
with  a  dnke  who  instead  of  signing  bis 
name  had  ''a  mark  to  himself,"  as 
Jack  Cade  says,  "hke  an  honest, 
plain-dealing  man."  The  fishermen 
are  a  remarkably  tine,  musciUai*  race: 
the  peasantry  in  general,  robust  and 
ahstAnious,  extremely  superstitious  in 
all  points  of  religious  faith,  and  i>to- 
foundly  uninibrmed.  We  once,  m  a 
mountain  ramble,  stpmble(l  upon  a 
village,  of  which  nut  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants knew  the  name.  They  called 
it  in  their  patois  <hto(fo  (for  Itioyo,  the 
place),  and  referred  us  to  the  priest  for 
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further  inform^ion.  To  the  wortliy 
padre  we  accordingly  repaured,  and 
iound  that  the  locahty  was  designated 
assail  Giowmnim  the  book  of  assess- 
ment or  parish  registry ;  but  that  hh 
dock  only  recognise<l  it  as  they  h:i<i 
inlbrmed  us.  On  another  occasion  we 
were  asked,  in  a  large  companv,  \^  s 
cabinet  minister  who  proposed,  vait* 
ing  England,  if  there  was  a  carriage- 
roacl  from  Portsmouth  to  London,  A 
rcsj)ectable  citizen  of  Palermo,  alw, 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  obsenred, 
when  questioned,  that  he  bad  heardof 
Monreale,  a  town  celebrated  for  its 
Norman  aithedral,  tliree  miles  iim 
the  capital,  and  that  he  bad  aetasQl 
once  been  as  far  as  Mezzo-Monresk^a 
village  situated  half  way.  His  pere- 
grinations were  as  extensive  as  tbo^c  of 
the  first  Newberry,  of  the  comer  ui  St 
Paul's, ofwhom  it  was  saidtbiihebsl 
never  seen  any  trees  except  the  thirteen 
at  the  back  of  the  churchyard  in  that 
rural  vicinity.  The  uumljer  of  the 
nobility  is  excessive;  ^ou  scarcelj 
meet  a  man  without  a  titia  DolEfli, 
princes,  and  barons  are  as  common  as 
tht'  <-f>uiit.s  in  Milan.  Some  of  the 
eider  representatives  are  rich  and  have 
good  revennes:  hot  the  conditioBsf 
the  cadets,  :is  ^'  a  sick  and  in^jenl^ 
younger  brotherinformed  us,  is  mifer- 
able  in  the  extreme.  They  have  iio 
patrimony  b^ond  a  garret  in  the  fs- 
mily  mansion,  from  which  their  CSB- 
not  be  excluded,  and  there  they  vege- 
tate as  hereditary  and  istarving  incum- 
bi-auces,  furniture  and  food  not  beijii 
tncladed  in  the  hond.  Thej  an  ms 
allowed  to  marry,  and  too  haughty  Is 
follow  a  tragic. 

A  singular  illustration  of  Sicilian 
pride  and  poverty,  with  its  incidental 
and  inseparable  meanness,  once  oe- 
cu nod  to  the  -v^Titer  of  this  article 
lie  was  walking  with  a  brother  otti-^ 
on  the  Marinikat  Palermo,  during  the 
high  ^deof  thefadiionable  promeih 
ade  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  A 
nobleman  of  hitrh  rank  drove  down  in 
a  very  ancient  and  cunihrous  vehicle, 
diawuby  two  patriarchal  horses,  with 
a  coachman  and  three  lacqueys  of 
similar  date.  The  whole  turn-cat 
had  a  nu)Ht  antediluvian  aspect:  their 
chronology  battied  calculation.  The 
duke  stepped  out^  came  up  to  us,  took 
off  his  hat,  and  litemlly  oegged  ior  a 
dollar  J  Ati  soon  as  we  had  recorerM 
from  our  surprise,  and  clearly  under- 
stood whatUe  meant,  and  thi^  he  was 
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inlying  on  hiBownaaofifimt^liotasihe  the  tdUs  of  mortality  must  be  aome- 

afientofa charity,  thegeneral  pretence  thing  awful  to  think  of. 

woen  English  milonli  are  aadrossed,  In  no  country  in  the  world  does 

we  entered  into  converswition.  The ''il-  the  Cenobitic  life  flourish  so  luxu- 

hstrioos  prince"  then  became  quite  rianUy.  The  moiiafteries  ha^e  never 

cctnfidcntial,  informing  us  frankly  been  suppreaeed,  neither  have  the 

tbiit  he  ha<l  a  palace  and  estahliah-  Capuchin  Friars,  as  in  Northern  Italy 

ment  in  addition  to  the  equipage  we  in  1796  and  1797,  been  converted 

saw,  but  no  ways  and  means,  not  into  stalwart  dragoons.   It  has  been 

em  leady  cash  enough  to  supply  computed  that  thereare80,(X)0mon](B 

maccaroni  and  water  melons,    lie  and  secular  clergy  on  the  island,  a 

gave  us  so  many  "  Eccelenzas/'  and  fearful  disproportion  to  the  aggre- 

io  many  compliments  to  England  in  ^atc  number  of  souls ;  in  fact  an 

gmeral,  and  King  George  in  parti-  incubus  on  society,  and  a  formiuablp 

enkr,  that  we  iu  return  bestowed  on  barricade  against  im|irovemait  But 

him  a  dollar  each,  our  (•(nn]>ani()n  de-  they  too,  with  sonic  few  eminent  ex- 

olaring  that  he  did  it  for  the  tun  of  ct'ittiony,  share  in  the  general  iirnor- 

the  thing ;  whereupon  the  noble  uieu-  ance,  more  particularly  iu  tiie  rural 

flicaat  skipped  into  his  carriage,  and  districts,  and  are  apathetic  rathfif 

Tanished  with  the  alacrity  of  the  than  subtle,  or  zealous  to  alaying 

ghost  of  disconsolate  Miss  Bailey  in  in  the  article  of  conversion.  One 

Tno  *:»ng,  wht  n  uratified  with  the  reason  for  this  may  be,  and  far  from 

uaexjieoted  one  pound  note.   We  saw  a  bad  one,  that  there  is  no  one  to  cou- 

him  a^ain  soon  after  in  the  Mall,  ez-  vert,  no  Mortaia  to  abduct,  or  lapsed 

changing  bland  salutes  on  all  sides  infidel  to  terrify — neither  Jew  nor 

vrith  hundreds  of  his  order,  many  of  Piutestant.    Tlie  whole  population 

whom  had  similar  eouipages  and  re-  are  unmitigated  Romanists,  after  the 

veauea,  perhaps,  in  the  same  flourish-  old  fashion,  without  leaven  of  sect  o;* 

ing  oonaition.  svnod.   Tlie  prevailing  style  of  wor- 

In  morals,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  ship  is  what  ve  underetand  by  the 

SiciUans    are  sadly   latitudinarian,  term  Mariofatn/y  or  snljstitution  of 

though  still  above  the  average  of  the  Madonna  for  the  Saviour.  "If 

their  continental  neighbours,  who  we  enter  the  churches,"  says  the 

have  more  opportunities  of  knowing  author  of  Pictum  from  Sicily ^  "the 

better  ;  while  their  religion  is  not  so  choicest  shrines  are  occupied  by  sta- 

openly  a  pretence  and  nioi  kery.  Tliey  tues  of  the  Virgin,  crowned  and 

are  imagmative  and  quick  in  percep-  sceptred  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven  \  if 

tioL  but  somewhat  given  to  be  of-  we  perambnUte  the  streets,  every  ■ 

ftuied  a^  trifles  ;  ready  on  slight  oovner  exhibits  the  same  tutdaiy 

provocations  to  fight  duels  with  the  image ;  while  on  tlie  walls  of  ceme- 

nnall  sword,  but  generally  abhorrent  tcrics  arc  rc[)re.->entatiuns  of  souls  in 

of  the  pistol,  with  an  idea  that  all  purgatory  looking  up  imploringly  to 

^g'H"M"!  are  unerring  shots.  Their  her    save  them  by  her  all-powerfu} 

n^id  for  British  customs  andinsti-  intercession.  Jesus,  in  short,  seems 

tntions  is  unaffectedly  genuine,  and  dethroned  from  His  peculiar  office  as 

they  firmly  believe  we  are  entitled  to  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and 

takethe  lead  we  so  ambitiously  assume,  Mary  everywhere  substituted  iu  His 

ahrays  reserving,  with  a  sigh  of  re-  room.   To  her  the  devout  Catholics 

gret,  that  although  this  world  is  (»urs,  confide  their  wants  and  prefer  their 

we  have  but  a  poor  rhance  in  the  i>etitions,  ivs  relying  more  on  her  sym- 

next,  from  our  stul)born  heresj^.  They  pathy  with  their  ilistresses,  and,  per- 

an  also  terribly  given  to  litigation,  adventure,  also,  indulgence  for  ttieir 

aod  will  enter  a  suit  for  the  recovery  fniilties." 

of  a  pin's  head.  A  recent  traveller  The  Sicilians,  also,  are  prodigiously 
t^il=*  ns  there  are,  ill  the  single  city  of  given  to  l)elicve  in  miracles.  Prinee 
Tiiiermo,  4,000  gentlemen  of  the  long  Hohenlohe  would  have  been  canon- 
lobe^  aU  of  whom  contrive  to  make  iced  amongst  them  while  yet  alive. 
oi^aUvhig--advocatesa&dattomeiyB  In  1811,  there  were  several  smart 
l)eing  included  in  the  same  category,  shocks  of  earthquake  at  JNIessina,  in 
If  the  dis<.'iples  of  Galen  and  Hippo-  rapid  succession.  Consternation  p re- 
crates  are  iu  the  same  proportion,  vailed ;  many  elders  remembered  the 
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terrible  catestiophe  of  1783,  wbidi  the  temple  of  Neptune  after  erape 

laid  the  dty  in  ruins,  and  expected  a  from  shipwreck. 

repetition.  The  inhabitants,  gene-  This  extremely  low  scale  of  popular 
rally,  brought  their  mattresses  into  edu(mtion.  this  Cimuierian  ignorance 
the  streets  and  squares,  and  slept  for  and  utter  blindness  are,  perhaps,  more 
nights  in  the  open  air.  A  funeral  promisiDg  foundations  for  the  intro- 
report  aroaethat  astatueof  the  virgin  duftion  of  light  than  the  bewildering 
Mary  in  one  of  the  churches  was  half  instruction,  th^  mere  glimmering? 
weeping  bitterlv  in  anticipation  of  of  letters  which  tiounders  in  a  mass 
some  terrible  calamity.  Such  crowds  of  crotchets  and  theories,  and  so  con- 
thronged  to  the  sacred  building,  that  founds  truth  and  falsehood  that  they 
they  were  in  danger  of  sufTocatii*!!  in  can  with  difficulty  be  separated  or 
pressing  in  and  out.  The  excite-  (listinguished.  Lpt  us  rrincTiil'tT, 
ment  called  for  the  interference  of  also,  how  long  and  helplei^<!y  the  en- 
the  anthorities,  who  requested  the  ergies  of  Sidly  have  been  kept  down 
bishop  to  decide  the  question.  The  and  trampled  upon  by  the  mastbigot- 
prolatf  \vent  in  state.  BeiTii,'  a  very  ed  and  iniquitous  of  the  old  rotten 
old  man,  a  cniiuuodious  staircase  was  despotisms  of  the  C<»ntinent.  They 
erected  by  which  he  ascended  to  the  have  shaken  it  off  with  the  energy  of 
elevation  of  the  statue.  There  a  the  roused  lion,  and  evei^  dumge 
white  cambric  handkerchief  was  hand-  must  improve  their  condition,  k 
cd  to  him,  with  wlii<  li  lie  delicately  great  o|>|>ortunity,  an  advanrini:  dp8- 
wiped  tlio  eyes  and  face  of  the  figure,  tiny  wet-ms  openmg  to  tliem  at  la!»t 
He  tiu  n  turned  solemnly  round,  and  Most  sincerely  do  we  hojie  that  they 
declared,  "  My  children,  we  are  de-  wili  ndther  throw  it  away  them- 
ceived  :  there  is  no  miracle."  Great  selves,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  ^^Tcsted  from 
was  the  disappointment,  and  l<nt(l  the  them  tlirouu'h  mrddling  interference 
murmurs  of  complaint,  but  there  was  or  hollow  euncessionii  iiictated  by  fear, 
no  appeal  from  such  an  orthodox  de-  When  nations  liberate  theniselves  1^ 
cision.  When  the  British  forces  pccu-  the  sword,  they  have  passed  he^yond 
pied  the  ishwid,  our  surgeons  were  in  the  neci  ssitv  of  temporizinir  expo- 
great  refjuest.  Tlie  natives  always  dients.  Sieily  is  entitled  to  tli"  re- 
end^voured  to  obtain  their  aid  in  all  spect  and  sym^iathy  of  the  civilized 
difficult  cases.  If  the  patient  re-  world,  from  her  daasiGalassocialiona, 
covered,  a  painting  (generally  a  most  her  long  suffering,  her  struggles  for 
frightful  daub)  was  made  to  com-  emancipation ;  and  of  Englaiui,  aV-ve 
memorate  "  the  miracle.''  In  this  all  other  state-^,  fnaii  our  cloMMiiti- 
the  sufferer  was  depicted  in  bed,  with  macy  during  uuiuy  vears  of  the  late 
the  weeping  family  on  one  side,  and  war,  the  promises  we  held  out  to  them, 
on  the  other  a  sf^ce  loc^king  gentle-  and  the  friendshipand affection  which 
man,  in  red  uniform,  feeling  the  pulse  the  inhabit  nits  evinced  towards  us, 
of  the  sick  maiden  or  youth,  as  the  though  so  thoroughly  opposed  in  ha- 
case  might  be.  Above,  hovered  in  bits,  manners*,  morals,  uud  rehgion. 
clouds  and  glonr,  the  patron  saint  or  Barker  countries  have  won  their  way 
saintess  of  the  family.  This  painting  into  sunlight,  and  no  one  can  calcu- 
was  placed  on  one  of  the  altars  of  late  the  pro^r*  ss  of  tli(»  stone  now 
their  church,  a  traditionary  remi-  roiling  ouwaud  with  such  an  elastic 
niflcence  or  revival  of  the  old  ^agan  bound 
custom  of  affixing  a  Totiye  offenngin 
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WAHDXBnraB  ik  xBtLum. 

NO&Tfl-W£ST. 

We  are  going  to  write  something  dence  of  those  who  reside  on  the  spot, 

about  Kilcar  and  Glencolumbkille,  amidst  those  lovely  but  unnoticea 

two  wild  parishes  in  the  mountainous  wilds.    And  we  feel  a  painful  cer- 

barony  of  Bannagh,  in  the  county  of  tainty,  that  amidst  the  great  amount 

Donegal ;  and  in  treating  of  any  die-  of  the  tMTeUlii|t  and  tonring  popula- 

trict  80  little  known,  we  have  need  to  tion  of  theee  kingdoms,  not  ten  in  a 

borrow  the  pen  of  a  Murray  or  a  hundred  have  ever  heard  of  the  eub- 

Fraser,  and  assume  for  the  nonce  lime  and  tinted  sea-walls  of  Slieve 

ioitething  of  the  guide-book  style  of  League,  or  the  solitary  and  green  val- 

liRatiTe,  in  order  to  enable  our  rend-  ley  of  Hdin  Olen,  whose  wilds  onee 

er  to  i;^m  the  spot ;  assuring  him  at  gave  refuge  to  "  rrince  Charlie,"  ac- 

the  same  time  that  any  trouble  he  cording  to  the  tradition  of  the  peas- 

n^y  be  nut  to,  or  any  leneth  of  way  antry,  and  whose  silent  hills  are  rife 

M  mejEftTe  to  endoie,  wiD  be  amply  with  the  grej  ruina  of  runote  anti- 

repaid  hun  by  the  emojment  of  the  quity,  and  full  of  ecdeeiaetfoal  and 

tare  and  romantic  scenery  which  will  historical  interest 

meet  Lim  eTerywhere  in  these  remote  Glencolumbkille,  and  its  next-door 

regions.  neighbour,  Kilcar,  are  accessible  to 

Aad  sorely  we  shall  not  be  aeeoied  tiaYdlen»  either  by  reaehing  Emiii- 
of  my  thing  of  a  Hibemicus  Furor  if  kiUen  per  train,  from  whence  the  Jour- 
we  express  astonishment,  mingled  ney  can  l>e  effected,  rw  Ballyshannon 
with  indignation,  that  of  the  many  and  Donegal,  by  cheap  and  comfort- 
jbo  mn  through  Ireland,  and  then  able  vans:  or  else  by  holding  on  to  the 
"mike  a  book,'^  all  seem  to  tread  the  rail  till  you  airiTe  at  Strabaoe^  ftom 
Bsme  via  trita,  and  tramway  of  un-  which  the  traveller  may  descend  on 
^terable  dull  travel,  to  which  they  Donegal  through  the  Gap  of  Barnes- 
cleave  as  closely  as  an  exctu^on  train  more,  and  by  the  mountam  Lough  of 

tiiefiU;  ana  lliiiB  we  hare**  Toon  Moan»— a  wUd  and  aolitaiy  drive, 

m  Connemara*"  and  "  Trips  to  the  Donegal,  then,  is  the  starting  point 

Giant's  Causeway,"  and  "  Wander-  or  frontier  town  of  this  district :  it  is 

logs  through  Wicklow''  perpetrated  a  wonderfully  small  metropolijj,  or  ra- 

^fact,  and  then  paraded  from  the  ther  micropolis,  yet  it  has  its  nota- 

Press ;  while  fewaie  to  be  ftnmd  who^  bllitiee  and  points  of  renown.  It  can 

turmng  aside  from  tbe  beaten  path,  boast  natural  beaatiei  in  the  river  Elk, 

deviate  into  the  more  distant  Irish  which  nins  between  its  high,  green 

•waeiy  we  would  now  describe —  banks,  into  Donegal  Bay,  a  most  noble 

wtanch  is  the  fact,  we  have  the  evi-  and  majestic  sheet  of  water,  ac 
▼OL  LVX.— ira  OOOKZXIII. 
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S0O  Wandering, 

whose  broad  boeom  Bimdoran  bathers 
and  Killybegs  cockle-gatherers  might 
seek  to  gaze  at  each  other,  and  prob- 
ably succeed  in  8o  doinc,  if  the  air 
were  but  clear,  and  thetetoBCope</«  la 
primi^re  force,. 

In  respect  of  antiquities,  Donegal 
can  shpw  a  mouldering  monastery  of 
Franciscan-  fUara  in  rains,  and  a  fine 
old  castle,  well  preserved  by  Lord 
Arran,  which  the  O'Donels  built,  and 
held  as  their  summer  residence,  until 
their  conquest  and  attaint,  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Basil 
Brooke,  armiger,  who  held  it  for 
Queen  Elizalxitli ;  the  knight's  Che- 
shire scutcheon  and  ugly  crest,  viz.,  a 
badger  passant  proper,  bein^  carved 
on  the  chinme^-pieoe,  and  plainly  dis- 
oemible. 

And  in  regard  of  things  useful,  this 
small,  town  can  exliibit  a  spa,  which 
every  one  talks  of,  and  nobody  drinks; 
a  branch  office  of  the  Ulster  Banking 
Company ;  a  neat  little  church  ;  and 
a  somewhat  dilapidated  gentlemanly 
dd  hotel,  from  whose  door  the  Killy- 
begs  yan  starts  in  good  time  to  break 
the  neck  of  the  journey,  l>efore  the 
summer  sun  kisses  the  western  wave. 

For  seventeen  winding  miles  the 
road  follows,  for  the  most  [^art,  the 
siTiunsities  of  the  sea-board  ;  the  van, 
on  the  occasion  of  our  travel,  was  un- 
crowded  and  commodious;  the  driv- 
er obliging  and  eommnnicatiTO ;  the 
weather  delicious;  and  the  views  on  all 
sides  charming  and  divennified.  Pre- 
sently we  came  to  a  school  house  built 
upon  around,  green  hill, in  the  neatest 
and  very  best  taste,  resembling  more 
such  a  "cottacre  om^e"  as  you  would 
meet  in  an  English  nobleman's  plea- 
■ore-grounds.  than  a  literary  forge  to 
hammer  dnil  head-bolts  into  educa- 
tional shape.  This  edifice,  the  driver 
told  me,  was  on  the  estate  of  IVTr. 
Murray  Stewart,  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
who  qualifies,  or  rather  ignores,  the 
charge  of  absenteeism,  which  mi^ht 
be  preferred  against  him,  by  having 
as  his  substitute  a  resident  a^ent  of 
extraordinary  excellence,  activity,  and 
Intelligence.  This  gentleman,  ICr. 
George  Venables  Wilson,  resides  in  a 
beautiful  villa  on  the  sea  at  Killybegs. 
All  around  his  house  betrays  the  hand 
of  taste,  and  betokens  the  care  of  a 
'  providentmanager  over  a  large  estate 
and  needy  tenantry.  Here  are  attach- 
ed to  the  otHces  a  first-rate  forge,  and 
a  complete  carpenter's  shop,  where 


in  Ireland.  [Scpt 

gates,  ploughs,  carts,  arid  fanning  im- 
plements of  every  kind  are  made  for 
the  tenants;  and  better  than  all,  here 
is  a  really  magnificent  schoolhoiis^ 
iust  completed  in  all  its  parts,  as 
Imiltat  i^Ir.  Murray  Stewart's exj)enf«. 
In  this  building  ever}'  thing  is  con- 
structed to  meet  the  good  and  the  com- 
fort of  echolar  as  weU  an  teate. 
the  same  liberal  hand  is  Tisible  every- 
where. Indeed  one  may  reasonably 
guess  that  a  lai^ge  proportion  ot  the 
rental  reoeiTed  is  torown  Utck  again 
on  the  estate  in  the  shape  of  imiHov»- 
ments.  for  mucli  of  the  country  about 
Kiilybeirs  and  Kilcar  is  dotted  •with 
comfortable  slated  houses  ;  gates  are 
put  up,  pathways  opened,  tiie  nnd 
novels  are  disappearing,  and  lbs 
genius  of  comfort  and  of  neatness 
exhibits  his  presence,  and. asserts  hii 
sway. 

Against  these  beneficent  innom- 
tions  are  opposed  the  Irish  inertness, 
and  the  hereditary  and  vicious  ron- 
servatism,  which  make  our  country- 
men cling,  like  Umpeti  on  a  rodL,  te 
old  habits  and  ancestral  usa^xes,  and 
resist,  the  introduction  of  what  they 
regard  as  novelties;  but  when  the 
landlord  is  manifestly  so  generoua, 
and  the  agent  seconds  him  ao  datcr> 
minatcly  and  intelligentlv,  one  must 
hope  that  ignorance  aiul  sloth  will 
give  way  eventually,  and  that  the 
people  will  see  their  own  advantaie 
m  adopting  the  system  of  improve- 
ment which  their  landlord  ao  kindiy 
offers  them. 

In  our  route  from  Donegal  to  Kil|f* 
begs  we  passed  through  many  a  league 
of  dreary  mountain  moorland,  diver- 
sified with  bright  and  piquant  scen- 
ery :  now  we  had  a  view  of  the  aea  on 
the  lefty  and  St  John's  P6int  run* 
ning  out  among  its  green  waves ;  now. 
on  the  right,  a  blue  mountain  would 
upheave  into  sight,  or  a  hill-side  tor- 
rent come  raving  and  tumbling  down 
ite  gullv,  making  muaio  midst  ueaoli- 
tude  of  the  scene. 

We  strained  up  the  hill  at  Mount 
Charles,  passed  the  church  and  bridge 
of  Invi9r,  leaving  that  water-logged 
locality  on  the  left — a  place  which  al- 
ways looks  as  if  it  was  just  recovering 
from  being  drowned:  and  as  we 
motmted  a  fine  breeiy  hill  allitia  fiv* 
tiier  on,  a  noble  laage  of  pupla 
mountains  rose  before  us  on  the  south 
and  east.  Th ere  were  Blue  Stack  and 
his  neighbour  Belshade,  at  whose  base 
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the  bright  lake  sleeps ;  there  were  Sfl- 
TBrhm,  which  frowns  over  Lough  An- 

srget:  and  Bmbanc;  and  Croaghna- 
geerfar  to  the  right ;  and  wihi  Lieg- 
nafania,  towards  Loiigh  Derg ;  and 
northward,  ereat  Glendimiiii,  with 
all  their  swelling  and  connecting  up- 
lands and  hollows,  where  the  shadows 
lie  dark  and  tender.  Now  the  road 
heeomee  wUder.  and  presently  we 
reach  Dunkaneaj,  stamling  higli,  and 
graced  with  n  iif^nt  church  and  parson- 
asre ;  and  we  had  a  view  of  M'Swine's 
Bay,  and  the  distant  Island  of  lunis- 
dulf,  and  an  old  nun  on  the  shores  of 
the  bay  called  M^Swme's  Castle. 

These  M'Swinea  were  S'  ^^ondary 
chiefs  of  Donegal  under  the  O  Oouels 
for  many  a  rude  year,  till  the  cold- 
hearted  Saxon  eame  with  a  sword  by 
his  side  and  money  in  his  pocket,  to 
d'\*troy  R'Mnance  and  Feudalism,  and 
mtroduce  sectirity  and  Civdization. 
This  fiunilj  is,  I  believe^  now  al- 
most extinct,  or  at  least  existing  in 
noTeTty  and  decadency  of  condition. 
It  is  related  of  them,  that  in  disloyal 
times  they  preserved  their  loyalty; 
and  this  idea  is  confinned  by  a  refer- 
ence to  "  Pynnar's  Snn-ry  of  the 
Ulster  Settlement  in  1610,"  where  we 
find  that  Walter  M'Loaghlin  M'Swine 
was  the  **ofTgiBal  patentee'*  under 
the  Crown  of  near  1,000  acres  in  Ragh 
and  Bellycanny,  county  of  Don<*gal, 
of  which  his  family  were  in  po«»ses- 
Bon  hi  1619 ;  and  "  that  the  said 
Walter  had  boUt  a  good  strong  house 
of  lime  and  stone,  and  was  a  justice 
of  the  p^:u'c  in  the  county,  and  was 
conforniabic  to  Hiii  Majesty's  laws, 
and  a  true  subject,"  <fec.,  &a 

The  desrendants  of  this  man  com- 
plain heavilv  of  fionic  nnfriir  n^ni'o; 
and  they  still  preserve  their  ancient 
papers  m  the  vain  hope  of  one  day 
n^iiiihig  their  ritdit.  One  of  them 
was  a  fine  and  ti  I  j  l  ooking  old  man, 
who,  about  thirty  years  ago,  used 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  gentry's 
houses  as  **The  AfSwine,"  and  was 
alviy^  hospitably  entertained,  and 
had  tlie  gla^s  of  claret"  which  he 
dem4JKie<l  as  befitting  his  chieftain  s 
Jrfk.  His  sons  Were  mere  peasants, 
and  resided  in  an  island  in  the  lovely 
Lake  of  Glenveagb,  where  they  lived 
as  they  best  could  by  cheating  the 
excise  and  eluding  the  ganger.  Yet, 


doubtless,  they  once  had  high  place 
and  power,  for  both  sea  and  land  bore 

their  name,  and  the  old  mnp^  .still 
exhibit  "M'Swine's  Country"  and 
"  M'Swine's  Gun,"  &c 

We  had  always  eonjectured  the 
name  to  have  been  originally  Scan- 
dinavian, from  "Swino" — the  Eng- 
lish nomenclature  is  Sweeny ;  but 
Edmund  Spenser,  in  his  ''State  df 
Ireland,"  asserts  that  the  name  was 
originally  De  Vere,  and  the  family 
Norman,  and  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  Robert  De  Vere.  Earl 
of  Oxford,  the  fayourite  of  Riehanl 
IL,  who  was  banished  to  Ireland  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  peers,  and  througn 
hatred  to  the  English  cast  off  his 
name,  and  assumed  the  le^  melli- 
fluous cognomen  of  M  Swine.  This 
storj',  Spenser  says,  he  had  "  bu  the 
reimrt  of  the  InJi  thenii^elvfS.^^  With 
De  Vere,  he  atlirius  on  the  same 
authority,  came  his  kinsman  Fits 
Ursula,  or  Fit*  Urse,  who  changed 
his  name  to  MaeMahon,  both  words 
signifying  the  *'son  of  a  bear:"  so 
that  Marshal  MaeMahon,  the  victor 
at  Magenta,  must,  (m  tiiis  showing, 
be  a  descendant  of  Reginald  Fitz 
Urse,  one  of  tlie  four  noblemen  who 
slew  St  Thonm  A'Becket  at  the 
altar  of  Canterbury ! 

This  pedigree  of  the  MacMahons  is 
denied  and  disputed  by  some,  but 
S[)euBer  had  it,  three  hundred  years 
ago,  f  rom  the  Irish  th^selves/  and 
it  is  asserted,  also,  by  Edmund  Cam- 
pion, the  Jesuit,  whose  "  Historic  of 
Ireland"  was  written  A.D.  1571,*  some 
years  before  Spenser's  work  on  Ire- 
land appeared. 

As  we  approached  Killybegs,  the 
rf>;i<l  like  a  <;ray  spfvtre  seeminj^  to  run 
over  the  hills  be  lore  us,  we  rounded 
Brockless  Bay,  and  crossed  the  Corker 
river,  and  soon  after  stopped  at  Rog^ 
e;-s'  hotel,  which  stands  facing  the 
lovely  bay  which  bases  tiie  little  old 
town  of  Killybem.  Here  the  great 
Atlantic  waves  which  come  rolling  in 
from  the  west  are  cooped  np  among 
Bcrrated  rocks  and  green  undulating 
hills  of  the  <;reateiit  beauty,  and  lie 
in  culm  repose  like  the  waters  of  a 
large  inland  lake.  Killybegs  can  boast 
of  some  historical  interest.  Tt  be- 
longed to  the  O  Donels,  and  has  a  few 
royalties  attached  to  it.   The  town  is 


*  **  Gampion*s  HisloriSb"  eha^  1. 
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improying :  it  has  the  greatest  capa-  begs ;  and  as  yre  climbed  the  hill  be- 
bihties  for  being  made  a  most  pictu-  hind  the  sea-washed  demesne  of  Fm- 
resque  place,  the  harbour  is  so  very  tragh,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  uli, 
bMutifm,  the  clear  green  water  wash-  trotting,  long-le^ed  redahaak  of  a 
ing  the  grassy  hilU  which  aink  and  **  boy,  who,  witn  bag  on  shoolder 
swell,  and  undulate  and  stretch  down  and  staff  in  hand,  kept  up,  pAri  passfL 
to  the  water's  edge,  giving  the  whole  with  the  progress  of  our  car:  he  and 
bay  the  appearance  of  a  mirror  of  the  driyer  bavins  held  colloquy,  the 
steel  set  in  a  shagreeii  fhune.  The  latter  approached  and  asked  me  "bad 
rectorial  mansion  lies  among  tbe.se  I  any  objection  to  permit  Her  Ma- 
soft  hills :  it  is  a  specimen  of  perfect  jestv's  royal  mail  to  sit  up  on  the 
taste:  and  its  comfort  and  picturesque  car. '  I  was,  of  course,  too  loval  to 
neatneas  is  well  reh'evedand  enhaneed  refuM,  and  up  jumped  the  letter- 
by  the  "  reverent  ^oom"  of  a  ruined  bearing  Mercury,  who  proved  a  qoi^ 
church  and  old  kirk-yard  which  lie  and  intelligent  companion,  walking 
between  it  and  the  sea.  The  inn  here,  fourteen  miles  a  day,  "baixing."  as 
though  very  humble,  is  thoroughly  he  said,  "my  present  luck,'"  wi%  hot 
comfortable,  tiie  £ue  imexception-  sorry  pay  for  this  amount  of  pedet- 
able,  the  charges  reasonable,  and  the  trianism  fiNNn  thepost-offioe  aaithon- 
beds  rivalling  the  snow,  and  equalling  ties. 

the  lilv  in  the  whiteness  and  sweet-  We  had  the  discomfort  of  one  of 

ness  of  their  fitrnituie  and  linen.  those  thick,  wetting  showers  on  ovr 

That  this  whole  place  will  improye  waj,  bol  the  gullies  all  along  the  road 

no  one  can  doubt,  from  its  happy  were  resonant  with  watery  life,  rar- 

capabilities,  as  well  from  the  circum-  ing  amidst  the  hollows,  and  rushing 

stance  of  its  haying  Mr.  Wilson  re-  and  leaping  round  their  rocks  to  men 

siding  in  it ;  and  some  of  the  people  the  sea,  which  lay  calm  and  smiling 

of  the  town  to  whom  we  spoke  seem  to  receive  them  in  her  broad  lap,  like 

thoroughly  sensible  of  his  great  value,  a  mother  welcoming  a  wayward  and 

If  we  look  on  the  map  of  Ireland|  boisterous  child,  and  hushing  his  tur- 
we  shall  see  that  Killy begs  is  dtuated  holence  to  rest  on  her  bosom, 
at  the  base  or  beginning  of  a  large  Here  we  had  before  us  the  green 
ofTjut  or  wart  which  Donegal  throws  elevation  of  the  back  of  Slieve  League 
out  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  which  or  Slieve-Laagh  cliils,  rising  from  the 
comprehends  the  wild  district  we  are  yalley  to  the  height  of  nearly  2,000 
about  to  enter  on.  This,  one  would  feet  On  the  leflL  this  mountain 
say,  is  almost  the  end  of  the  world—  trends  and  tapers  downwards  to  the 
the  termination  of  terrestrial  travel:  verdant  hills  which  form  the  west- 
even  Fishbournc  is  now  at  fault,  and  ward  shore  of  TeeUn  harbour.  We 
car-borne  Bisneoni  can  proceed  no  came  to  a  halt  at  Boxborongh,  the 
more ;  "  the  force  of  nature  can  no  pleasant  and  picturesque  abode  of  the 
further  go,"  and  locomotion  dies  out  Kind  rector  of  Kilcar,  a  house  well 
of  itself.  We  left  the  rail  at  Strabane  known  and  far  famed  for  its  ready,  but, 
— the  yan  disappears  at  Killybegs —  we  fear,  often  oyer-taxed  hospitalitj. 
and  all  posting  is  extinguished  at  the  In  fact,  till  very  lately,  the  detgjmm 
next  stage,  which  is  ver^  appropri-  of  these  lone  regions  were  the  only 
atcly  termed  Kilcar,  Wo  are  sure  entertainers,  ana  their  houses  the 
that  we  shall  have  the  s^'mpathy  of  onlv  hospices  where  tourists  could 
a  pitying  public  when  we  tell  them  find  shelter;  and,  by  a  happy  Prori- 
that  subsequently  we  performed  the  dence,  it  occurred  that  two  more  kind- 
distance  from  Glen  to  Kilcar,  at  the  hearted  or  hospitable  men  could  not 
TiAk  of  actual  disintegration,  seated  k  be  found  than  the  rectors  of  Kilcar 
la  Torque  in  a  blue  cart,  springless  andof  GlenoolumUdUe. 
and  merciless,  the  pony,  or  "woo  At  present,  Mr.  Conollv,  the  county 
horse,"  which  drew  the  conveniency,  member,  has  built  a  small  but  bright 
trotting  ruthlessly  through  rut  and  inn  at  tne  little  hamlet  of  Carrick, 
over  sningle,  in  such  a  brutal  and  near  Kilcar ;  here  are  good  and  very 
bumpifarous  fashion  as  to  m<akc  us  clean  beds,  and  a  most  courteous  inn- 
recoliect  our  journey  with  anguish  all  keeper,  Mr.  Blain.  Mr.  Conollv  has 
the  eveninf,'  afterwards.  likewise  engineered    a  bold  path. 

We  had  a  wild  car  and  a  civilized  which  commences  near  his  inn,  and 

driver  from  Rogers*  hotel  at  Kllly-  dimhs  the  hack  of  Slim  League  to 
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the  cliff"  top,  from  which  the  sea-  tastically  shaped — rotund,  conical, 

ward  down-gaze  is  appalling  and  globular,  abrupt,  or  sinking  in  slopes 

magnificent ;  while  looking  south-  to  the  sea,  or  terminating  in  blutis. 

vard,  the  esre  ranges  oyer  a  wide  ez-  Our  hearts  were  with  our  eyes,"  and 

tent  of  territory,  as  far  as  Lough  Derg,  they  were  continually  turned  to  Slieve 

and  the  mountains  of  Leitiim  and  League,  up  whose  huge  dark  sides 

Slko.  two  paths  appeared  toiun — one,  that 

The  traTeUer,  wishing  to  see  the  oonstnicted  hom  Carrick  inn,  and 

great     Sliere  Liagh,"  may  amuse  which  goes  to  the  summit;  the  second, 

himself  from  the  Carrick  hotel  by  less  ambitious,  winds  up  through 

first-rate  fishing  in  the  Glen  river,  a  mountain  gorge  over  Tcelin  bay, 

opposite  the  village,  where  he  will  and  finally  lands  the  tourist  on  a 

ima  salmon,  sahnon  trout,  and  black  shoulder  of  the  mountain— a  broad 

or  mountain  trout  in  abundance.  platform  of  grass  and  heather,  from 

Our  aim  was,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  which  the  whole  grand  outline  and 

visit  these  ciitis,  of  whose  height  and  face  of  these  cUffs  is  discernible  for 

magnificence,  and  strange  colouring,  five  mfles,  and  the  vexed  Atlantic 

we  had  heard  so  much;  but  there  foaming  and  ceaselessly  raving  against 

aiepeculiar  ditficulties  proper  to  these  their  cave^pierced  and  buttressed 

latitudes  which  beset  the  path  of  bases. 

aight-seera,  and  from  which  we  were  This  latter  path  we  essayed  next 

not  to  be  exempt :  these  are  long  day,  crossing  over  Teelin  bay.  It  is 

walks,  through  soft  bog  and  wet  a  lovely  walk,  twining  up  amidst 

weather,  or  on  shingle-heaped  paths,  crags  and  heather,  and  green  hil- 

the  scaling  of  summits,  the  scarcity  locks,  and  dry  water-courses,  evidently 

of  vehiaei^  nod  altove  all  other  dis-  formed  through  some  natural  fissure 

fneeabilities,  the  frequency  of  the  in  the  mountain.    Here  are  wild 

Donegal  Smib — we  know  not  if  we  cabins  amid  the  rocks,  tenanted  by  a 

spell  it  aright — which  is  a  small,  wild  population,  speaking  Irish.  After 

tnick,  wetting  rain — assailing  you  on  an  ascent  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  we 

every  side, — and  against  which  your  reached  a  small  lake :  the  mountain 

umbrella  is  futile — coming  from  all  backs  it.  and  intermingled  with  the 

points  of  the  compass,  it  soaks  into  brown  Dog,  which  forms  the  soil 

your  chest  at  the  very  time  it  is  run-  around,  are  masses  of  white  (quartz, 

abg  spout-wise  down  your  back,  and  patching  the  dark  ground  like  dzilta 

ininartially  drenehmg  you  on  your  of  frozen  snow.    One  short  ascent 

right  side  and  on  your  left   Shut  up  more  and  we  had  attained  to  the  sea 

by  a  mistv  gaoler  of  this  kind,  we  "banks,"     This  is  the  name  the 

were  two  days  confined  to  the  house,  aborigines  affix  to  the  back  of  the 

tin  getting  desperate,  <m  the  second  clififs.   Here  the  path  was  smoother, 

evening  we  sallied  out,  and  reaching  and  would  admit  a  pony  :  running 

the  ^V'ater-gua^d  Station  at  Teelin,  between  overhanging  rocks  on  either 

embarked  in  a  small  boat,  an4  had  a  side,  "  rupes  dumosce,"  and  taking 

iposh  sail  on  the  wmters  of  that  beau*  long  beiidi  around  the  head  ^  9om» 

tiral  little  bay.  Down  came  the  rain,  iwa  ravine^  at  whose  bottom  tht  waves 

in  iwured  the  waves — we  had  fresh  were  runnmg  and  roaring:  or  curving 

indsalt  water  baths — the  ■wind  was  to  avoid  the  deep  green  clefts  in  the 

idfecBeL  and  our  boat  missed  stays  in  coast,  along  whose  opes  a  few  wild 

smug  about,  and  drifted  on  the  rocks,  black-ftced  sheep  were  feeding. 

The  command  was  given,  "out  oars  Presently  we  saw  the  sides  and 

and  pull but  one  oar  was  doing  back  of  Corrigan  Head,  a  cliif  that 

duty  m  the  sail  as  a  sprait,  and  we  rises  700  feet  from  the  sea,  and  is 

shoald  have  fomdered  had  not  three  the  gigantic  sentry  that  forms  the 

or  four  wild  figonsnnhed  up  to  their  angle  of  entrance  round  which  we 

hips  into  the  sea,  and  succeeded  in  turn  into  the  long  oblong  bay,  which 

•hoving  the  boat  oft"  the  rocks,  and  is  based  for  five  miles  by  the  cliffs  of 

■Moouring  the  rector  in  his  strait  Slieve  League,  or  the  Mountain  of  the 

The  matter  involved  mofe  fan  than  Grev  slates.   Our  path  now  tcrmin- 

fear,  as  there  was  no  danger  beyond  ateu  in  the  soft  mountain  hill  liea- 

S  wet  jacket  and  a  sound  dunking.  ther,  and  in  a  few  yards  more  we 

The  landscape  all  arouud  recalls  arrived  at  the  Awark  More,  or  Grand 

Head  tooiery :  green  hSla  Am-  Sight 
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The  whole  itreteh  of  SIie?e  Leagae, 

from  wavo-washed  base  to  dizzy  sum- 
mit—from south  to  <iiorth»  lay  before 

us. 

We  saw  it  well  and  clearly  ;  no 
mist  rose  from  the  wave  below— no 
doud  overwieathed  the  rocks  above, 
whose  outlines  were  cut  sharply 
against  the  dome  of  blue  sky,  and  the 
broad  face  of  the  cliff  itself  was 
steeped  and  glistening  in  sunshine, 
and  £dl  bathed  and  suffused  with  one 
wide  and  vast  glory  of  light.  We 
had  expected  much,  but  nothing  like 
what  we  saw ;  we  were  prepared  for 
the  height :  we  knew  that  we  were  to 
look  upon  cliffs  twice  as  lofty  as  Horn 
Head,  and  three  times  higher  thtin  its 
grand  brother  of  Fair  Head.  We 
had  even  heard  it  asserted  bya  trust- 
WWthy  authority,  that  Slieve  League 
was  the  loftiest  and  grandest  clift  in 
Euro[)e,  except  one  in  rJorway,  whose 
name  we  did  not  hear ;  but  any  anti- 
eipation  we  had  formed  came  far 
short  of  the  sublime  reality  whicli 
now  lay  in  strong,  and  stony,  and 
magnificent  expanse  before  us. 

It  was  not  even  the  altiti^eof  jthese 
great  clifts — and  the  eve  did  traverse 
them  from  their  bhu-k  bases  up  to 
the  terrible  height  where  their  edged 
topa  stood  out  against  the  sky — it 
was  not  this  feature,  striking  as  it 
was,  but  it  was  their  extraordinary 
colouring.  They  are  most  gorgeous. 
We  do,  indeed,  assert  that  nothing 
can  surpass  their  tints  and  hues.  The 
whole  face  of  the  cliff  is  coloured  like 
an  opal  gera,  with  every  variation  of 
dye.  Now  we  see  tlie  juicient  grey  of 
the  rock,  weather-stuiucd  and  worn  : 
now  it  is  inky  black,  where  the  shi^ 
dows  lie  in  the  clefts  and  recesses : 
now  a  bold  Vandyke  brown  mounting 
to  a  tawny  red  :  now  the  cliff  bright- 
ens with  lines  of  pink,  and  spots  of 
deUcate  pea-green,  as  pale  as  the 
painting  on  .a  Sdvre  China  vase:  now 
there  are  large  patches  of  sulphur, 
very  vivid,  traversings  of  amber,  and 

fold  colour  deepening  down  to  coarser 
lUes  of  ochre  and  gamboge,  the 
rusted  iron  hne  prevailing  at  the 
bases,  while  mingled  witli  it  were 
spots  of  Hecked  green,  like  Galway 
marble :  pillaved  roclES  stand  out  from 
the  cliffs  hke  grey  altars,  their  tops 
covered  with  liglit  green.  "Reneiitli, 
and  fur  down,  the  profound  iiuligu  ol 
the  sea,  commiugiiug  with  its  own 

mowy  ioKDf  welterM  and  muned 


around  the  buge  Made  baaes,  or  broke 
in  hollow  thunder  among  the  tbou- 

sand  caves  and  buttresses  which  prop 
these  vast  sea  palaces,  the  old  ocean 
temples  of  great  Nature. 

It  was  a  magnificent  spectacle ;  aad 
I  could  only  regard  it  in  silence, 
while  my  spirit  knelt  and  worshippea 
the  God  of  Creation,  at  the  bidding  of 
whose  power  these  giant  cliffs  arose, 
and  these  great  waters  flowed. 

And  who  was  to  beliuM  this  won- 
dr(  »us  sight  ?  Myself  and  one  solitary 
and  sympatliizing  companion — none 
else.  jPerhaps  the  large  brown  white 
headed  sea-eagle,  from  hia  disqr 
eyrie  on  the  cliff  face,  by  some  strange 
instinct,  mi^ht  have  rejoiced  in  the 
savage  subhmity  where  he  hehl  kis 
dominion  \  or  the  lean  and  silly  sheep 
might  feel  happy  in  his  desolate 
security  ;  or  the  gull,  which  skimmed 
the  waves,  and  kx)ked  to  us  from  our 
high  stage,  like  a  butterfly  winging 
it  over  a  lake ;  or  the  frightened  rab- 
bit rushing  to  its  sandy  hole:  these, 
with  ourselves,  were  all  the  living 
occupants  of  the  spot,  where  aolitaxy 
Nature  sits  alone  and  supreme  andd 
storm,  and  calm,  and  cloud,  and  sun- 
shine, and  crag  and  cliff,  and  light 
and  gloom,  and  unseen  gloiy,  and 
slighted  sublimity. 

But,  oh,  velrishlUunereBorteie — ye 
Baden  bath-hunters— ye  Tyrol  trnvel- 
lers — yeHome  adm  ircrs— y  e  P^-rencan 
pedestrians — ye  Danube  devotee^s — 
ye  Nile  navigators — ye  Chamounix 
climbers — ^ye  Alpine  aspirants — wbv 
do  ye  leave  your  own  country,  wita 
all  its  bright  and  beautiful  scenery — 
with  all  its  wild,  stitiuge,  original,  and 
mitrodden  landseape--where  there  is 
every  thing  that  is  fresh,  and  lovely, 
and  striking,  and  piquant — where  it 
is  all  your  own  dear  country'  ?  Why 
do  ye  leave  it,  ^car  after  year,  to 
hustle  and  herd  with  a  cigar-perfomed 
crowd  on  board  a  river  steaDier» 
drinking  vinous  vinegar  and  devour- 
ing sweet  omelettes,  and  doing  the 
lihine;  or  doukeying  up  a  narrow, 
break-neck-path,  and  dmng  the  Righi ; 
or  enduring  the  dirt  and  pedicularia 
of  Rome,  and  doing  the  Eternal  City; 
>and  all  at  vast  outlay  of  purse,  and 
patience,  and  physical  labour,  and 
waste  of  time  and  travel :  when  hen 
is  your  own  Inn isfail— your  Green 
Erin — ma  colleen  dims  luacree— the 
fair  young  gu-1  of  our  heart — smiling 
ever  thongh  fonaken ;  lovely  but  lone 
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in  her  beauty  and  her  unutterable 
graeefnlness ;  deserted  'midst  all  her 

native  and  wiM  n.t tractions  for  tlie 
clumsy  and  u^d-up Jadeura  of  foreign 
lands;  and  sitting  on  her  heathery 
momitfliii,  with  the  cataiact  flashing 
sdofwn  its  focks  beside  her ;  and  her 
oakwood  glen,  and  all  its  music,  "be- 
hind iier ;  and  her  glorious  clitl'd  be- 
fore her,  beaten  by  the  westerly  winds, 
and  lashed  by  ten  tliousand  sweeping 
billows  ;  ainl  all  her  grand  anr!  giant 
mountains  around  her,  with  their 
solemn  peaks,  their  shadows,  and 
their  straths^  and  their  still  lakes 
which  glitter  in  the  sun  like  diamonds  1 
Y&s,  here  she  is,  like  Lear,  forsaken 
by  her  own  children,  with  so  many  of 
her  glens  unexplored,  and  her  moun- 
Unns unsealed ;  those  very  clififs  which 
now  fill  our  mind  with  their  beauty, 
uobeard  of  by  nine-tenths  of  her  tra- 
rellin^  population,  or  her  reading 
Ilteiati:  when,  all  the  time,  there  is 
lesree  one  scene  on  the  Continent  of 
more  peculiar  :in<l  oritpnal  snblimityj 
nor  is  there  one  jxiinting  in  Barbcrini 
Palace  or  Famese — nor  areh  nor  an- 
cient capitol  in  fonim  or  coliseum — 
which  can  suri^i^^s  in  true  grandeur, 
or  chaste  effect,  or  just  i)roportion,  or 
tint,  or  vivid  dve,  or  lovely  and  last- 
ing eolonringy  these  grand  old  cliflb. 

Slowly  and  thonghtfolly  we  de- 
Bcended  the  mountain  pass,  the  waters 
of  Teelin  harbour  fla.'*!iii!g  blue  on  us 
between  the  opening  *  rags,  like  the 
hisde  of  a  scimitar— as  we  turned 
away  and  said  farewell  to  the  Awark 
More  and  its  precipirr-s:  tnking  their 
impress  on  our  hraiu  and  their 
hesnty  in  our  hearty"  as  a  thought 
which  should  last  for  life. 

Bat  we  had  not  as  yet  seen  the 
wondrous  caves,  which,  only  approach- 
able by  a  boat,  lie  at  the  very  base  of 
the  Shore  League  precipices ;  so  next 
morning  we  rose  the  lark,  pro- 
poemg  to  go  down  towards  Teelin 
Point,  and,  securing  a  good  boat, 
pull  out  to  sea,  and  make  a  deaoent 
on  these  watery  caverns.  We  started 
at  four  o'eloek.  Teelin.  "the  little  fer- 
tile place,"  as  its  name  denotes  in 
Irish,  looked  lovely  in  its  morning 
dress^tlswaten  so  blue,  its  swelUng 
hiUs  m  green,  its  rocks  so  grey  and 
golJen  in  the  light,  and  it.s  peaks  so 
clear  and  cold.  The  pink  blush  was 
scarcely  off  the  heavens ;  the  dew  Uy 
thick  on  the  grass;  a  few  amber 
ctoods  floated  m  the  skyj  the  hurk 
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was  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate ;  the 
air  was  most  cheerful  and  inyigorating; 

tlie  landscape  pure  but  solitary.  Our 
kind  and  active  host  was  not  among 
the  sleepers,  for  we  found  him  walk- 
ing before  the  door  of  his  reetoiy, 
ei\]oyiog  the  hreesf  call  of  inoense- 
breathing  morn,  anxious  to  pivn  us 
directions,  and  as  solicitous  to  *'  speed 
the  parting"  as  he  ever  is  to  "welcome 
the  coming  guest"  We  had  a  good 
boat — swift  and  safe  ;  four  stalwart 
oarsmen  sat  upon  her  benches,  and 
a  steady  and  intelligent  helmsman 
grasped  the  tiller.  We  passed  some 
small  craft  moored  in  the  bay — the 
rector's  boat,  and  a  handsome  grtlley, 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Euniskii- 
len— his  lordship  loving  to  "trawl  the 
finny  deep"  when  be  is  down  in  this 
country.  We  i)ulled  past  Tawney 
lioek,  which  sentin(»!s  the  harV>our  on 
the  left  The  sea  was  smooth  all 
around,  yet  the  waves  were  dimhinff 
and  reaching  up  the  sides  of  this  rock 
like  white  wolves,  when  our  bow  nar 
man  remarked  that  "surely  there 
would  be  a  ground-swell  under  Slieve 
League,  in  which  ease  the  boat  could 
not  approach  the  caves."  We  passed 
headland,  and  cliff,  and  arch,  and  tiny 
bay,  and  grotesque  insular  rock,  and 
mural  precipice,  witli  grassy  ledges, 
the  resort  of  the  gull  and  auk ;  and 
low-mouthed  cave,  wifli  the  sea  all 
in  bubbles  and  froth  about  it ;  and 
sunken  rock,  where  the  wave  eddies 
and  breaks ;  till  at  last  Corrigan  Head, 
with  its  wa^rh  tower,  heaved  in  sight 
A  fine,  bold  bluff  it  is,  lifting  its  fore- 
head of  stone  to  the  keen  air  and  the 
wild  west  tides,  and  standing  74(y  feet 
above  the  sea.  All  about  its  base  was 
one  grand  rush,  and  tumble,  and  aD{|^ 
foaming  out  of  old  ocean,  beating  it- 
self against  the  cold,  hard,  proud, 
black-hearted  rocks,  wiiii  all  its 
thunders  of  cry  and  complaint,  and 
all  the  vexed  agony  and  madness  of 
its  ragingj^baffled,  weltering,  weeping 
-vaves.  We  pauasd  under  this  great 
cliff  to  watch  the  mighty  tumult^  and 
lay  on  our  ofirf; :  nnd  h<'re  we  witnessed 
a  curious  phenomenon.  Up  the  sides 
and  rifts  of  the  rock  flew  what  ap- 
peared to  us  an  incessant  Hex  k  jf 
pigeons,  streaming  up  and  darting 
from  ledge  to  ledge — stalinLC  every 
projection  and  coign,  and  lounding 
every  comer— and  miallv  sailing  away 
rapidly  over  the  top  of  the  cliff  on  the 
wmgs  of  the  wind.  Thesei  however. 
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were  not  birds,  but  globules  of  sea- 
foam  blown  by  the  eddies  of  the  wind 
off  the  waves,  which  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  ijerpetual  churning  and  boil- 
ing it  tnis  part  of  the  coast,  where 
the  sea  rashes  round  the  base  of  Cor- 
rifjaii,  through  arch  and  over  sunken 
ledge,  to  mingle  with  the  heaving 
tides  which  sweep  the  iron  pediments 
<tf  Sliere  League. 

Just  as  we  rounded  Corrigan  Head 
we  came  in  full  view  of  the  Slieve 
League  precipicesj  stretching  awav  to 
the  north,  and  looking,  if  possible, 
more  grand  and  tlirice  nobler  from 
ocean  than  from  land.  The  swell  was 
heavy  here,  accompanied  by  a  short 
and  broken  sea,  and  the  waves  were 
driving  shoreward,  and  bursting  and 
breaking  up  the  face  of  the  difla.  We 
pulled  hara,  and  on  getting  in  close 
to  the  rocks  we  heard  the  sea  racing 
in  the  line  of  cayes  which  we  nad 
come  to  see,  and  hoped  to  explore. 
We  had  been  told  how  curious  thev 
were  m  construction  and  how  vivid 
in  colouring.  We  were  yet  at  some 
distance  from  tho  ''Great  Oare  f  but 
the  sea  was  so  violent,  and  the  gronnd- 
swell  so  heavy,  that  our  experienced 
helmsman  travo  us  little  hope  that  we 
should  wituesii  its  wonder. 

These  precipices  appear  more  loffy 
from  a  boat  than  when  viewed  from  the 
Awark  More,  thouj;h  the  colourinrr  was 
duller,  for  the  morning  was  waxiug 
grey.  We  pulled  underneath  where, 
at  the  highest  point,  the  cliflQinarrow 
to  an  edge.  Here  we  were  pointed 
out  "  The  One  Man's  Path,"  to  cro.ss 
which  you  must  sit  astride  as  on  a 
saddle,  and  work  your  body  over  with 
hands  and  knees.  If  your  head  should 
fail  you,  and  you  fall  westward,  you 
are  precipitated  down  the  wall  of 
Slieve  League,  1,964  feet  If,  on  the 
contrary,  your  loss  of  balance  inclines 

Sou  towards  the  cast,  you  have  a 
ownward  flight  of  1,2()0  feet  to  per- 
form, and  the  cold  and  mountain 
waters  of  the  wild  and  heart-shaped 
Lough  Agh  will  receive  and  entomb 
you.  After  some  rough  rowing  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  "Great 
Cave."  The  hues  and  tints  on  its 
aides  are  more  brilliant  and  gorgeous 
than  on  any  part  of  the  cliffs ;  the 
prevailing  colour  is  a  soft  paly  gold. 
Here  grow  millions  of  sea-pink.s  and 
anemones.  The  water  within  is  lucid 
and  dear  as  cryataL  We  lowed  dose 
to  ita  blaok  mouth,  and  backed  the 
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boat  till  she  was  neadjr  aoebed  iiifa> 

it ;  yet  the  men  were  unwilling  to 
venture  farther.  We  lay  rocking 
outside  for  some  time,  none  of  us 
speaking.  For  a  minute  or  two  our 
watery  road  of  access  to  the  cavern 
wouhf  appear  favourable,  the  next 
moment  some  vast  wave  would  break 
up  into  its  very  mouth,  covering  all 
around  us  with  froth  and  yeast,  and 
we  heard  its  thundering  death -sonp, 
as  it  swept  along  and  burst  at  the 
head  of  the  cave.  We  could  see 
about  twenty  yanls  op.  the  cavern. 
The  sides  appeared  mottled  like  tiie 
slates  we  fina  in  copper-mine  districts. 
Doubtless  iron  is  in  this  country. 
The  formation  of  the  did  is  mica 
slate  interspersed  with  quaiti. 

We  had  a  delightful  row  home,  and 
were  glad  to  glide  once  more  alone 
the  placid  waters  of  Teelin  bay,  and 
see  tne  bright  and  well-ordered  Water- 
guard  Station  lying  amidst  the  green 
hills,  and  looking  so  white  and  tent- 
like in  the  morning  light.  Not  a 
wreath  of  smoke  was  vet  visible  from 
the  building :  we  had  taken  tbe  d$j 
by  the  forelock,  and  eajoyeA  toe 
morning  in  its  youngest  hour. 

We  parted  from  our  crew  with 
much  thankfulness  for  their  exertions 
on  our  behal£  They  had  heea  most 
agreeable  and  courteous.  Our  skipper 
was  one  who  was  well-acquainted 
with  the  cliff-scenery  of  Ireland;  and 
his  o])inion  was,  that  Slieve  More,  in 
the  Island  of  Achill,  was  s  few  feet 
higherthan  SI i eve  League,  but nothinc 
so  imposing  or  precipitate.  We  were 
glad  to  find  the  springy  grass-sod 
under  our  feet  once  more,  and  wel- 
comed the  substantial  blessing  of 
terra  firma  after  a  ten-miles  pull  on 
the  vexed  Atlantic  ;  and,  after  a  plea- 
sant walk  of  a  mile,  we  found  our 
kind  host  and  his  aentle  lady  just 
down  stairs,  and  ready  to  welcome  us 
to  an  early  breakfast 

Beyond  Slieve  League,  on  the  coast, 
is  the  stupendous  clin  of  Malin  Beg, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  above  1,400 
feet,  from  whose  .summit  the  traveller 
mav  look  upon  the  Island  of  Rathlin 
O'Birue,  which  lies  out  in  the  deep, 
and  gems  the  western  wave.  Higher 
up,  and  near  Malin  More^  is  a  beauti- 
ful white  strand,  from  which  the  back- 
ward view  of  the  Slieve  League  cliffs 
is  striking.  Furtlier  northward  are 
Boflsin  Point,  Glen  Head,  and  the 
noble  but  distorted  diff  of  Stutnall^ 
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iriMNe  name  in  Irish  signite  ''tha  Mr.  Oriffith's  paper,  which  is  ap- 

lugged  height"  All  this  scenerv,  ly-  pended  to  this  article ;  and  certainly 

ing  in  the  parish  of  Glen  Columbkille,  the  very  spirit  of  solitude  seems  to 

we  determined  to  go  over  and  see.  brood  over  the  place,  yet  uot  in  a  sa- 

labouldnot  say  "go  over,"  battue  vage  form,  but  pleasingly— the  vord 

the  wonted  phraseology  of  the  coun-  Malin  denoting  "a  pleasant  country." 

by,  and  say,  "  go  down  into  Glen,"  You  enter  Glen  by  the  sea  road,  the 

the  people  always  speaking  of  this  rocks  are  beneath  you,  and  the  strand, 

looditj  aa  if  it  were  a  caTeni.  or  a  with  its  fishing  boats  and  ladng 

mine,  from  the  fact  of  its  oeing  waves.  The  whole  Glen  is  sown  with 

situated  in  the  deep  stone  cup  of  a  rocks  and  stones  of  all  sizes  and 

TaDey,  and  girt  in  by  abrupt  and  circ-  sha^s,  so  that  we  found  it  difficult 

ling  moimuins ;  and  during  our  sta^  at  hrst  to  separate,  iu  our  eye,  the 

in  the  oountry  we  twice  visited  this  house  and  church  from  the  sunound- 

wild  spot,  taking  up  our  residence  at  ing  groups  of  nide  and  natural  stone, 

the  rectory,  whose  master,  the  Rev.  Stone  crosses  and  stations  alx)und  in 

YaleoUne  role  Griffith,  i^  an  intense  every  quarter.   This  is  alluded  to  in 

cnthmtot  and  lofer  of  the  grand  and  the  very  striking  aooount  of  the  place 

singular  landscape  where  his'  lines  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  a  reason  assicned 

have  been  cast.  for  the  frequency  of  these  symbols, 

There  are  two  roads  from  Kilcar  wiiich  must  be  interesting  to  the  an- 
Hectory  to  Glen  Parsonage.  One  is  tiquarian  and  scholar.  Opposite  the 
hat  seven  miles,  by  Carrick  andLough  rectoiy,  and  beyond  where  the  waves 
Oonagh,  where  the  descent  into  Glen  come  in  on  the  strand,  is  the  Hill  of 
is  suchicn  and  precipitous :  the  other  Ballard,  replete  with  legends  and  re- 
road  hes  under  the  back  of  Slieve  mains  of  St.  Columbkille.  Mr.  Grif- 
ieagae,  and  is  a  singularly  wild  and  iith  would  derive  this  name  from  Bally 
soUtaiy  causewav,  mnning  through  Ard,  tliat  is.  High  Town ;  but  we 
green  hills  which  coop  in  the  long  would  push  the  name  further  back  to 
and  lone  valley  of  Glen  Malin.  Here,  Phceniciun  times,  and  explain  it  as 
to  the  left,  and  high  in  air,  appears  Baal,  or  Beal  .\i  d,  a  high  God.  Ko 
''The  One  Man's  Path,"  marlced  by  doubt  altars  or  standing  stones  were 
three  knobs  or  knolls ;  and  just  under  here  to  Baal.  This  hiU  is  very  steep 
it,  on  the  landward  side,  is  a  gorge  — in  parts  precipitous— it  is  nearly 
filled  with  iiiky  shadow,  where,  1,000  feet  high,  and  has  running  down 
ihsmd  like  a  nan's  heart,  and  deep  its  side  a  seam  or  gash  which  has  the 
as  Erebus,  all  coiled  up  among  the  grisly  appellation  of  "Scadaman  of 
hills,  like  a  black  snake,  is  Ix>ugh  the  Scrag."  Scadaman  signifies  a 
Agh,  which  implies  "the  lake  of  con-  throat,  i.e.,  the  hollowed  contracted 
flictj"  the  tradition  recording  a  fight  part  of  the  gorge  on  Ballard.  It  is 
having  taken  place  there  in  Old  times,  the  only  way  to  gain  the  high  and 

To  the  lover  of  secluded  nature,  heatheryplatform,  whence  Glen  Head, 

the  archaeologist  or  the  antiauarian,  a  noble  cliff,  and  the  giant  rock  of 

QieoMalin  is  full  of  the  most  thrilling  Sturrall,  are  visible, 

iaioerib  Here,  at  intervals,  lying  in  We  had  scarcely  disembarked  at 

Ae  glass  on  the  hill-side,  are  to  be  the  parsonage  door  from  our  car» 

seen  many  cromlechs,  standing  stones,  when  our  friend,  the  rector  of  Glen, 

and  Sim  altars,  mingled  with  numer-  hurried  us  up  the  altitudes  of  Bal- 

ous  stations  for  pilgrims, stone  crosses,  lard.    Our  back  aches  at  the  very 

•ad  the  ruins  of  some  hu-ge  building,  remembrance  of  the  furious  scramb* 

80  very  old  as  to  outstretch  the  most  lines  we  perpetrated  on  that  occasion, 

distant  tradition,  or  the  most  fabu-  midst  rock,  and  steep,  and  shinde; 

lous  imagination  of  a  peasantry,  who  now  stumbling  and  shambling  along 

hatea  name  and  a  story  almost  for  through  the  bonlden  of  some  oiy  wa- 

mr  thing.  ter-eonrse;  now  ankle-deep  In  treach- 

We  passed  the  village  of  Malin  erous  bog,  or  wet  heather  ;  now  top- 
More,  where  there  arc  a  small  inn,  and  ping  some  rude  wall  of  rubble,  with 
MOie  substantial  farm-houses.  Here  an  avalanche  of  loose  stones  accom^ 
it  was  that  Prince  Charles  sojonmetfr  panying  our  descent  at  the  furtherside: 
■^hen  waiting  for  the  vessel  to  convey  visions  of  lameness  for  life  loom  on 
him  to  J'rance.  His  reasons  for  se-  our  mind;  rheumatic  seizures  dim  on 
lectiag  this  place  are  well  given  in  the  horizon;  and  cogitations  as  to 
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tvliether  Cohimbkille  ever  had  hmi'  Hibemia  FtMbjter  ek  AVbas— €o- 

bago,  for  Ballard  i.s  his  special  moun-  lumhaTiuf,  prcdicaturus  verbura  D^i 
tain,  where  he  walked,  and  no  doubt  Proviuciis  Soptentrionaiium  Picl<v- 
clambered.  Meanwhile  our  reverend  rum." — £ccle&  Hist  lib.  iii^  4. 
fHend,  like  Roderick  Dhu,  "strode  on  There  is  nothing  satisliM^ry,  even  hi 
b^ore;"  orliketheTelamonian  Ajax,  the  loose  traditions  which  connect 
•»/«ya /St/Sa^T,"  a  matchleJis  pedestrian,  him  with  Glen  Colnmbkille,  thoudi 
and  as  agile  as  a  chamois,  while  we  certainly  this  old  wild  place  is  redo- 
followed  after,  admiringly,  but  oer-  lent  ol  him,  and  things  pertaining  to 
taiiUjr  baud  passibus  sequis,"  our  him.  We  had  a  fine  whotewme  iiilk 
conscience  continually  reminding  us  over  the  heather  after  our  Fcramble 
how  inferior,  when  compared  to  our  up  the  face  of  BallarcL  An  oil  man, 
friend's,  our  peripatetic  performances  named  Peter  Macneelis,  accompaaied 
must  have  appeared.  Topping  the  ns,  and  entertained  vm  with  aoos 
wall,  and  treading  the  springy  hea-  prodigious  stories  about  the  eades 
thcr,  rejoicing  in  his  cliffy,  and  in  his  m  these  fastnesses,  and  with  what 
mountain  views,  and  his  mind  at  pre-  sumptuous  food  they  regaled  their 
sent  **  totus  in  ill  is,"  he  led  us  to  young.  The  old  man  had  a  fertile 
many  a  spot  on  the  hill-side,  eonse-  fancv,  and  if  his  narratlona  were  set 
crated  by  legend  and  peasant  lore  to  absolute  myths,  they  were  good  Mtm- 
the  memory  of  Colnmbkille.  Hero  chausens: — "se  non  e  vero  e  bene 
is  his  bed  of  stone,  so  short  and  so  trovato."  The  Atlantic,  broad  and 
gmall,  that  it  would  not  suffice  for  bright,  lay  riiinin^  like  a  field  of  sled 
the  length  of  Sir  Geoffry  Hudson,  or  to  our  left;  Glen  in  the  deep  hdlov 
little  King  Pepin,  yet  the  Saint  iiad  behind  us;  the  mirple  heather  at  our 
"  a  stately  pre.sciiro."  Higher  up  tlie  feet,  and  the  clitfs  before  us;  now 
mountain  is  his  well,  around  which  we  passed  the  natural  harbour  d 
are  heaped  thousands  of  votive  stones ;  Skeipoonagh,  where  Peter  told  ns  tki 
in  fact,  a  wall  of  considerable  height  Danes,  or  some  other  old  heathen^ 
has  been  built  np  by  mistaken  piety  drowned  all  the  maids  and  niatroro 
and  superstitious  energy  of  no  small  in  Glen ;  but  one  of  the  ladiee.  calkd 
measure,  as  some  of  tne  stoiiea  are  Oonagh,  swam  twice  acras  tne  lor- 
of  great  size  and  weight,  and  Were  bonr,  till  the  Danes  beat  her  intodw 
brought  by  pilgrims  from  Fermanagh  water  witli  their  staves,  "  and  de- 
and  Leitrim.  The  well  did  not  invite  stroyed  her."  Peter  pointed  out  the 
the  weary  traveller  to  drink  and  very  rock  from  which  they  gected 
pra^,**  like  that  of  Aliee  Oiay,  for  I  her  from  terra  finna,  and,  **tliefs- 
oelieve  its  waters  are  reputed  as  me-  fore,"  he  added,  "it  must  be  trne!" 
dicinal,  and  the  country  folk  nse  it  as  We  never  saw  a  wilder  little  Ijav 
a  bath  to  dip  and  wash  in.  than  Skeipoonagh,  nor  wiKleror  more 
St  Oolnmokille  was  bom  at  Oaitm  angry  water  bredcnig  a^anutits  ihaip 
or  Ohurchhill,  six  miles  from  Letter-  rocks.  Skelp  in  uvuk  is  a  fiaAna 
kenny  in  Donogal,  on  the  green  banks  Oona  is  a  woman's  name — tJiia.  Per- 
of  Lower  Lough  Veagh,  a  beautiful  hai)s  Snenser  got  the  name  in  Ireland 
sheet  of  water  begirt  with  smiling  of  his  Fairy  Queen  heroine — it  is  the 
banks,  and  backed  at  the  north  by  sameaaWinined.  Presently  we  hada 
the  great  mountain  of  Dooish.  He  glorious  view.  Standing  between  Glen 
was  of  the  royal  houses  of  O'Nial  and  Head  on  the  south — a  noble  Ptraijiht 
O'Donel.  Ue  was  a  man  eminent!  v  sheerprecipiceof/cK)  feet  from  the  sea; 
holy  and  energetic,  and  a  great  churen  and  its  more  northerlv  neighbonr  the 
or  cell  builder,  hence  his  name  Co-  savage  Stnrrall,  which  seems  as  if  it 
lumba-na-kille,  that  is,  the  Dove  of  liad  been  shattered  and  thunder  split- 
the  Churches.  He  nourished  in  the  tenbya  lightningbolt :  roundthetiase- 
eixth  century.  His  principles  ap-  ment  of  tlicac  sublime  precipices  the 
peared  to  have  been  highly  scriptu-  deep  old  sea  peri>etually  moans  and 
lal,  as  most  of  the  good  men  of  the  welters  even  in  its  calmest  nio*>l? : 
Cflhurch  in  those  <iays  were  diligent  but  when  the  winter  tempests  blow 
atudents  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  their  war  blasts,  the  long  westerly 
was,  as  an  eocleaiaatiG^  independent  billows,  crested  with  ibam  and  ftra^ 
in  his  mode  of  acting:  Bede  tells  us  come  sweeping  in  with  terrible  fury 
of  him,  when  speaking  of  his  settling  against  this  iron  coast,  an*!  beat  arounc 
at  lona,  in  SooUand,  that  "  Venit  de  these  headlanda  day  and  night.  From 
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ma/^tueft  eBS^  a  tittle  beyond  StniraU, 
now  looked  northward  along  the 
coast  in  the  direction  of  Pol  an-insg(<, 
the  place  where  Prince  Charlie  em- 
barked for  Frajioe.  The  thick  mist 
was^ound  us,  but  through  i  t  s  rents 
we  could  discover  the  ^Teat  Tormore 
— a  huge  conical  rock,  like  a  pinnacle, 
•tending  out  in  the  sea.  covering  foiu: 
aeres  with  its  btfe,  and  towering  400 
ftst  abf^Te  the  wave,  looking  like  some 
grey  nnd  ipant  wiz;^rfl :  while  beyond 
are  ijrienlough  l,5uu  ieet  high,  and  the 
wild  Kosseb,  and  ver>'  far  northward 
tbe  region  of  Gweedore,  and  the  great 
Arigle — the  urrnw  of  Nortli  Donegal. 

As  we  said  fare  well  to  all  the  wild 
and  misty  magnificence  of  this  scene, 
nadi  wishing  we  had  more  time  to 
go  m  and  eiq^kne  the  wondera  we  now 
saw  at  a  di^^tanpc,  and  as  we  turned 
our  face  Glenward,  we  caught  a  very 
clear  view  of  Glen  head  from  brow  to 
Immo,  with  the  evening  son  etrikingon 
its  green  rifts,  and  its  grcv  and  stony 
ribs  so  gaunt  and  bara  Adown  it.i  fare 
Peter  had  often  swung,  girded  by  a 
rope  round— not  hia  neck,  as  the 
leader  probably  anticipates,  but  hia 
wai^t  fi»r  tlip  purpose  of  gathering 
sampiiire  fur  pu-kling :  thus  uncon- 
sciously illuiitratiug  Shakespeare's  fine 
pietuie  in  King  Lotf^ 

**  Half-w»7  down 
Bmt^  OM  who  gMben  «uspbir«^di«MUiil 
tnd»r 

Nay,  Peter  anored  ua  that  he  had 
walked  down  part  of  the  diff  a  hun* 

dred  times,  to  cut  the  iirass  on  the 
ledger  with  a  reaping  liook ;  and  my 
friend  the  rector  assured  me  he  was 
speaking  truth,  and  that  fh>m  long 
habit  these  peasant  cragsmen  acquire 
a  nmrvcUous  8t4;'adines.s  of  hand,  and 
foot,  and  eye,  and  above  all — of  head 
— amidst  theaa  dizzy  heights.  The 
l^aculiar  plaoe  where  Peter  descended 
IS  called  krios,  which  word  is  pro- 
nounced krUh, and  ineana"difficulty." 
Our  descent  from  these  heathery 
heights  waa  much  more  agreeable 
than  the  up-scramble  ;  yet  part  of 
the  n^untain  is  so  precipitous  that  a 
guide  most  point  the  way.  We  came 
to  a  Mpgni^y  spot  of  ground  just  at 
tha  haae  of  Ballard ;  here  beneath  the 
anriMe  are  a  series  of  stone  chambers, 
rerf  ancient  and  untraceable  as  to 
origin  or  use.  A  similar  subterranean 
apartment  was  discovered  under  the 
porch  of  the  church.  It  rontained  an 
old  book :  this  Y<^am%  whioh  might 


hare  e]^ldaed  mooh,  waaaent  up  by  a 

former  mcumhe&t  of  the  parish ;  and 

Mr.  Griffith,  the  present  rector,  could 
tell  us  nothing  of  it.  This  wiid 
gleu  nuiBt  have  lieen  lively  and  popu- 
lous in  days  of  old :  it  positively  teems 
with  remains  of  hoar  anti<juity.  Such 
an  asrirregate  of  odd,  queer,  and  un- 
accountable things  I  never  witnessed, 
or  80  many  grey  monuments,  not 
sparsely  scattered,  but  standing  dose 
and  together.  Oneof  tlie.se  is  am  ns^ive 
and  high  cross  of  stone,  exhibiting  on 
one  ot  its  arms  a  large  round  hole 
driUed  til  rough  and  through ;  and  this 
our  friend,  Peter,  explained  with  his 
usunl  fp  11  city  of  logic^  as  being  a  spe- 
cial provision  ibr  Bt  Columbkille. 

he  naming  been  blind  of  an  eye  1" 
This,  then,  was  a  peep-hole :  but  why 
the  good  monocmus  could  not  as 
well  have  looked  over,  under,  or  at 
either  side  of  the  cross  did  not  enter 
into  Peter's  dialectioa  It  reminded  ua 
of  the  well-known  story  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  study  door  through  wliich 
he  had  two  holes  cut  out,  one  for  his 
oat  and  the  other  for  her  kitten. 

We  had  a  pleasant  evening  after  our 
mountaineering  at  Glen  Rectory — un- 
ostentatious piety,  gentle  vivacity,  and 
sweet  song  ail  combined  to  make  the 
hours  pass  smoothly ;  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  refined  life  were  not  absent 
from  the  secluded  parsonage  which 
lies  in  a  region  of  rock,  diflifastness, 
and  mountain,  a  Hibemia  jPetnea,  a 
oountrv  of  stone,  most  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, all  but  imppTAnous ;  and  existing, 
to  use  a  classical  hyperbole  **  extra 
menia  flammantia  mundi." 

Late  in  the  evening  we  returned  to 
Roxborougli,  our  kind  and  pleasant 
friend  the  rector  of  Kilrar  driving  us 
in  his  car.  Our  road  lay  through  the 
mountain  and  tiie  moor;  the  night 
was  calm  and  still,  a  few  stars  shm- 
inj;  brightly  out  amidst  scattered 
clouds.  As  we  strained  up  the  long 
hill  which  ascends  at  a  sharp  angle 
of  elevation,  we  saw  the  lights  in  tne 
valley  far  down  twinkling  from  the 
cottage  doors  and  windows;  and  in 
the  deep  stillness  of  the  night  we 
thought  we  eould  almost  reoognise 
the  sea  breaking  on  Glen  strand,  and 
amidst  tli<  i  -  ks  of  Ballard.  On  our 
left  lay  a  dttp  mountain  ravine,  with 
a  whole  weight  of  darkness  hlUug  its 
hollow.  Presently  in  the  sUttice  we 
heard  a  nishing  noise  ;  it  was  a  tor- 
rent tearing  down  the  mountain  on 
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our  right  We  crosaed  its  stream  by  a 
strong  bridge,  and  paused  to  peer  into 

the  dwp  gloom  on  our  left  where  we 
heard  its  waters  splashing,  and  leap- 
ing, and  thundering  from  ledge  to 
ledge  in  their  downward  deeeent»  fiM 
ionnd  of  their  fidl  dying  on  <mr  ear aa 
we  slowly  drove  up  the  steep  ascent 
How  subdued  and  calm  does  the  mind 
become  in  these  long  night  drives: 
they  have  eyer  given  ns  the  most 
gentle  pleasure,  perhaps  from  our 
spirits  "being  attentive,"  the  like  re- 
sult which  tollows  the  "hearing  of 
sweet  music."  Gradually  our  converse 
died  away,  and  we  both  jrielded  to 
the  influence  of  the  hour,  and  the 
place,  so  Btiii  and  so  noiseless,  save  from 
the  measured  beat  of  our  horse'^ 
hooft  and  the  eofi  mtinir  of  the 
wheels  against  the  sandy  road.  Now 
and  then,  at  long  intervals,  we  heard 
the  rumbling  of  a  cart,  and  met  peo- 
ple driving  home  from  a  market  at 
Uarriek,  and  exchanged  a'^goodnitfatf ' 
as  they  paased  ns.  How  powerfully 
the  fancy  works  amidst  hills,  and 
night,  and  solitude,  when  the  shad- 
dows  lie  so  black,  and  the  light  is  all 
bnt  gone,  and  the  eye,  stronger  and 
more  active  than  in  the  blinking  glare 
of  day,  peers  amidst  the  darkness,  and 
realizes  for  itself  shapes  and  sights 
whieh  have  no  existence  beyond  the 
circle  of  a  creatiye  imagination.  Thia 
is  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  there  is  so 
much  superstition  to  be  found  in  all 
mountainous  countries ;  and  the  pea- 
santry here  have  inveBtod  ereiy  lake 
and  bay,  and  croBB  and  calm,  with  a 
l^end  or  a  tale. 

**  But  wliat  is  that  bright  surface 
in  the  hollow  on  the  left,  on  which 
the  few  stars  are  shining?" 

"That,"  said  my  friend,  **ia  Lough 
Oonagh,  a  place  of  dread  to  every 
peasant  in  this  neighbourhood ;  for 
after  nightfall  it  is  credibly  believed 
that  a  large  spectre,  shaped  like  a 
horse-fish,  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
lake,  splashing  the  water  all  around 
him  into  flakes  of  light,  and  lashing 

the  Idte  Into  fbimi  wnli  the  wrilhingi 
of  his  body.  liet  ns  etop  and  eee  if 

the  spectre  will  show." 

We  pulled  up  right  opposite  the 
part  of  the  lake  where  the  apparition 
mm  wont  to  rise.  A  more  lonely  spot 
or  scene  could  not  be  imagined ;  the 
night  was  soft  and  breathless  ;  the 
clouds  had  parted  from  the  lieavens, 
and  were  massed  thickly  on  the  hori- 


zon; the  stars  twinkled  lazily,  aid 
shone  dimly.  On  the  right.  Slief* 
League  stood  up  in  its  blackness 
agaiust  the  sky ;  t  ne  mountains  around 
seemed  oouched  in  sleep ;  the  mo<»B 
and  flelds  all  ateeped  In  mskam:  tfa6 
hollows  in  the  hills  unseen,  or  filled 
with  mist  One  might  have  heard 
the  beat  of  one's  own  heart :  it  was 
midnight  solitude — utter  and  pro- 
fbond,  and  wo  ftit  its  mvifei^  as  we 
held  our  breath,  said  looked  and  list> 
ened !  And  then,  as  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing became  more  intense,  we  distinctly 
heard  the  lapping  anu  plashing  of 
water  from  the  take;  and  pressing  fer^ 
ward,  and  straining  our  eye  balls,  we 
half  expected  to  be  gratified  with  a 
vision  of  the  water-wraith !  Where- 
upon oiir  friend  who,  olli  snbrideni^'* 
sat  on  the  oAer  side  of  the  oar,  and 
in  no  ways  participated  in  our  expec- 
tations, but  contrariwise,  regarded  it 
all  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  told 
hs  that  this  sound  of  water  proceeded 
from  two  streams  that  ran  into  thi 
lake  :  in  summer,  rivulet* ;  in  winter, 
noisy  torrents  ;  and  that  this  fact, 
combined  with  the  disturbance  pro- 
dneed  by  their  inflow,  sad  the  arisiitf 
of  fantastic  mists  from  the  lake  had 
given  birth  to  the  superstition. 

The  people  of  this  remote  Barony 
of  Bannagn,  separated  as  they  am 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  bf  thi 
alienating  causes  of  distance,  want 
of  commerce,  fewness  of  roatls,  and 
mountain  barriers,  are  strongly  con- 
servative of  old  things  and  eastomii 
Tradition  is  the  history  of  the  peasant 
class,  and  le^( ml  their  literature ; 
they  are,  theretorc,  an  imaginative 
and  superstitious  race,  living  amidst 
iheir  old  monuments  of  pagan  or 
saintly  times ;  their  cromlechs  and 
their  crosses,  with  a  raemorj'  or  a  tale 
attached  to  each  as  grey  and  as  woni 
as  the  stone  itself.  Yet  I  saw  in  the 
handsome  little  church  at  Eilcar,  a 
most  well-dressed,  orderly,  and  crowd- 
ed congregation ;  the  worship  cordially 
joined  in  by  the  hearers ;  tlie  sixkgiog 
sweet  and  effective,  the  rector  mm- 
self  guiding  the  psalmody  with  Ul 
fine  and  highly  educated  voice  ;  and 
the  sermon  listened  to  with  intelli- 
gence and  sympathy.  It  was  nearly 
our  last  day  at  pleasant  Riaboroiigli, 
and  we  were  grieved  that  we  had  seen 
so  little,  yet  glad  that  we  had  seen  bo 
much.  And  so  we  were  happy  to 
learn  that  the  church  service  was  Is 
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it  the  Water-Guard  Station,  amidst  longitudinally  on  their  rest  by  th6 

the  fresh  and  verdant  banks  of  Teelin.  wall;  and  boat-sheds  and  fish-nets: 

The  day  had  been  wonderfully  tine,  and  perfect  order,  and  neatness,  and 

ind  the  evening  fell  soft  and  iMaJmy.  cleanliness  per\'ading  all — "  a  place 

as  we  all  descended  from  the  uplena  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in 

on  which  Bir.  Labatt's  rectory  stands,  its  place     and  the  Water-Guard 

to  the  road  which  skirts  the  sea,  all  dressed  so  brightly,  and  looking  so 

whose  bright  waters  were  running  up  intelligent ;  and  a  number  of  people 

with  a  flow-tide  between  thefar  land-  who  had  oome  from  Kilcar  for  the 

locked  shores.  A  grey  cloud  belmeted  service ;  and  the  family  and  guests  of 

the  h^  of  Slieve  League,  and  lay  the  kind  rector ; — amidst  all  this,  a 

along  its  ridge  ;  while  its  sides,  pur-  temporary  desk  had  l>ocn  erected,  and 

pie,  and  grey,  and  dark,  descended  to  seats  procured ;  and  there,  as  the 

the  water ;  aoroes  the  bay  the  mowy  open  front  of  the  long  boat-house  lei 

waves  were  curling  and  creaming  in  a  glorious  view  of  hill,  and  rock, 

around  the  black  flat  rocks  which  lie  and  wave,  and  cliff,  and  strand,  ana 

on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  slqri  we  knelt  to  worship  Him  who 

Outride  lay  the  great  unftthomable  made  all  theee  lovely  wonders,  or 

eeean :  tiie  couch  to  whidi  the  bright  stood  to  pour  forth  our  vesper  psalms 

Wn  was  hastening  to  repose ;  and,  all  and  hymns  in  praise  of  the  God  of 

ghttering  in  his  descending  beams,  Wisdom,  Love,  and  Power, 

the  pathway  to  the  Western  World,  We  left  Kilcar  a  few  days  after 

wlwEe  so  many  most  dear  to  vm  hare  this,  and  diieeted  onr  atepe  to  the 

pone  to  live  and  die.   Calm  as  glass  county  of  Fermanagh,  among  whose 

It  lay,  yet  gently  heaving,  as  with  the  glens,  and  lawns,  and  lakeawehope 

emotion  of  its  own  irrepressible  power  again  to  meet  our  readers, 

lad  Ufti  The  whole  scene  formed  a  During  our  s^jour  at  Qlencolumb- 

HMhand  charming  evening  landscape ;  kille  rectoiy,  Mr.  Griffith  intmated  to 

and  we  stood  to  watch  it,  the  light  us  the  most  interesting  manuscript 

glinting  on  the  dancing  wavelets  of  which  follows  this  article.    It  has 

the  harbour,  till  the  sound  of  oars  been  carefully  drawn  up  by  him,  from 

Bloving  in  their  mUodcsfell  on  ourear,  aonroee  to  which  he  bad  eooBtaDt  and 

and  presentl V  the  Water-Guard'a  pan-  ready  access.  Many  of  the  spota  bb 

nace  rounded  a  grassy  and  projecting  mentions  were  snown  to  us  during 

knoll,  pulled  by  its  tight,  handsome,  our  stay  at  Glen,  and  some  of  the 

ttd  dnnly  crew.   Then  we  had  to  families  pointed  out ;  but  eTen  if  a 

embark  to  reach  the  atation,  where  certificate  were  needed  to  the  reality 

we  found  tlie  boat-hou^c  rigged  up  of  the  communications  set  forth  by 

for  the  occasion  a^  a  church  ;  and  Mr.  Griltith  in  his  narrative,  all  that 

tiweamidst  bright  pipe-clayed  build-  we  or  any  man  could  say  or  testify 

u^and  trim  boats  drawn  tip  under  would  sway  but  as  a  ftather  in  the 

wwr  or  afloat  at  the  rough  black  scales,  when  compared  with  the  well- 

qttay,  and  lofty  flagstaffs  perched  on  known  truth,  purity,  and  honesty 

green  knolls,  from  which  the  gay  en-  which  adorn  the  character  of  the  ex- 

>igB  streamed  to  the  air ;  and  oars,  cellent  writer. 


tHXQUNOOUXMBKILLE  TRADITION  CONCERNING  PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWABIX 

^CoBUiaiiioatcd  bj  the  Rrr.  VAUiNTlNa  Polb  Quiwwm,  A.S.,  Rector  of 
OI«Mol«aibftiIK  «omf  «r  DoMgaL] 

About  ei^l  years  ago,  the  writer  of  Having  at  first  communicated  the 

the  following  pages  had  his  attention  particulars  he  had  acquired  to  friends 

incidentallv  directed  to  the  subject  and  tourists  in  a  merely  oral  way,  he 

upon  whicn  they  treat   He  was  at-  was  much  urged  by  some  of  them  to 

tnctedtofnrtherinTeatigation;andon  collect  such  floating  facts  as  might 

Mentioning  it  among  the  surrounding  at  least  be  so  far  worthy  of  notice  as 

peasantry,  he  was  not  a  little  startled  to  invite  inouiry  into  the  matter, 

tofiod hiiQself  at  once  supplied  co-  This  he  has  done ;  and  he  now  puts 

pwoily  witii  what  seemed  to  bun  thb  Ibrward  (with  one  reservation)  every 

most  probable,  as  well  as  the  moat  tUng  be  baa  heard  materially  import- 

cnounatntiiltmditioiMi  ant  on  the  aubject,  giving  the  detaib 
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aa  nearly  aa  poasiUe  is  the  wjr  words 

in  which  they  were  originally  nar- 
rated to  him.  He  attempts  not  to 
account  for^  or  accuimnodatc  to  re- 
eeived  opinionB,  any  of  the  statementa. 
Placing  the  fullest  confidence  in  their 
simple  truth,  he  leaves  them  to  work 
their  own  way,  whether  they  be  re- 
eeived  or  r^ectocL 


One  evening,  in  summer  time,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
a  stranger,  of  a  remarkably  fine  per- 
eon  and  very  liand;some  face,  sought 
a  lodc-ing  in  the  eottage  of  Andrew 
M  iiwainc.  The  house  was  in  the 
village  of  Malinmore,  and  close  to  the 
sea  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 

£ari8h  of  rTloneolnnibkiile,  county  of 
^one^aL  Inis  (uirinh  stands  far  and 
pionunently  out  to  sea.  The  promon- 
tory is  surrounded  by  cliff  s(?enery  of 
matchless  magnificence.  The  i)lace 
derives  much  interest  from  being  as- 
sociated with  St.  Columbkille,  and 
may  have  originally  been  8elect<?d 
courageously  for  an  early  Cliristian 
settlement  on  account  of  the  abound- 
ing tnflaence  of  heatheniam,-  many 
traces  of  wliifli  remain — cromlechs, 
standing  stoueb,  &c. ;  and  possibly  it 
was  with  a  view  of  diverting  attention 
from  these,  that  the  ancient  stones 
Mv\  stations  (which  lamentaljly  are 
still  in  too  general  estimation)  were 
erseted  in  this  glen  as  Christian  snb- 
stitntes  for  heathen  altars. 

The  stranger  we  have  introduced, 
was  accompanied  one  attendimt. 
His  dress  was  the  Eughkuid  costume, 
including  the  kilt;  and  the  people, 
to  use  their  own  homely  remark, 
"thought  it  odd  to  see  his  knees 
hare.'*  The  accommodation  sought 
was  readily  ,c:rantcd,  and  niount-ain 
fare  as  cheerfully  ati'onlcd.  It  never 
transpired  where  the  stranger  came 
from,  how  long  he  designed  to  remain, 
or  ^vhither  he  \v;i.s  ])roeeedini,'.  His 
reserve  wius  excpssive,  but  was  not 
intruded  upon;  and  he  waii  left  to  the 
full  and  undiaturbed  gratification  of 
the  extraordinary  seclusion  and  pri- 
vacy that  it  seemed  to  be  his  only 
aim  and  anxiety  to  preserve.  His 
hahita  were  necessarily  simple  and 
uniform .  He  ro??e  at  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  retired 
earlv  to  rest.  "The  room"  was  given 
up  by  the  family  for  his  exclusive 
use;  in  it,  alone^  he  pnrtonk  of  his 
meaJs.   It  was  particularly  noticed 


MU  TradUion  [fapt 

thai  he  alwajB  bad  loaded  piatoli 
within  his  reach,  and  at  night  thin 
were  placed  on  the  taUe  at  his  be4> 

sid& 

To  the  north  of  imwaine*s  cot- 
tage, the  land  gradually  ritscs  If  t 
gentle  acclivity  towards  the  sea  for 
about  half-a-mile,  when  it  abrupdf 
terminates  in  stu^ndouB  di&  The 
Atlantic  here  receiving  its  first  chect 
beats  against  their  base  with  fearful 
force;  and  so  profound  is  the  deptiijof 
the  waves  upon  those  elifEi,  that  tluqr 
present  an  aspect  of  unvarying  black- 
ness. Yet  even  this  circumstance 
helps  to  enhance,  by  contrast,  the 
effect  of  the  wondeiftil  ooinmas  of 
foam  that  occasionally  fjlide  up  thtir 
sides  to  an  incredible  height.  Tc 
the  north-west  of  these  lieadlaud^ 
there  is  a  long  grassy  prooMntorv  ex- 
tending far  out  into  tiie  soa.  Tt  l-e- 
eame  the  stranirer's  habit,  "  from  ti* 
fright  he  wa-s  in,  to  repair  to  this 
most  sohtary  point  when  he  arose  is 
the  morning;  and  when  the  air  vri? 
cold,  he  used  to  wrap  a  ^rreat  piiud 
about  him  which  reached  down  to 
the  ground.  Here  he  lingered  till 
about  ei;j;ht  o'clock,  when  his  attend- 
ant first  returned  to  the  house  to  as- 
certain that  breakfast  was  ready  and 
the  coast  clear,  and  then  he  hunseif 
would  walk  in.  But  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  it  was  the  noble  sc^tiy 
which  attracted  him  to  this  spot; 
rather  would  it  seem  that  the  tmI 
view  of  pea  and  shore  whicli  it  com- 
manded was  the  inducement  whidi 
led  him  to  frequent  it,  his  conesm 
being  to  watch  more  than  to  admirt, 
and  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  way 

The  enormous  bay,  extending  from 
**The  Stags  of  BtoadhaTeii'*to  Ar- 
ran  more  island  northward,  is  here 
under  view,  and  no  vessel  could  pass 
witiiin  the  bounds  of  the  wide  bon- 
son  unperoeived.  This  headland  ia 
be.sidea,  so  decidedly  the  last  lana 
from  wliich  "sea-going  ships  depart." 
Iti  admirable  ])ositiou  as  a  look-out 
station  is  proved  bv  a  wateh4owv 
having  been  erecteJ  bv  Government 
on  the  verj'  spot,  at  the  comm'^r<-r- 
nient  of  the  present  ccuturv,  when  & 
French  invasion  ^^  a.«t  apprehoided. 

His  r  iTiipanion  always  chx^ely  at- 
tended him  when  dressing  and  un- 
dressing' ;  no  one  else  presumed  to 
enter  his  apartment;  yc^  ttie  fiunily 
contrived  so  far  to  get  a  glance  at 
what  was  going  on  as  to  have  ooca^ 
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sionanf  discerned,  while  the  attend- 
ant arranged  hie  master's  inner  cloth- 
ing, that  it  was  of  a  very  fine  de0cri|>- 
tioD,  which  liireiiButanoe  ocmtributed 

much  to  convince  tliese  simple  folk 
that  at  all  events  he  was  a  peraon  of 
rank  and  ooosequeuce. 

Lanty  Abercromby  (of  I^ennanagh 
exti-action)  lived  in  the  same  rilln^j:*-' 
with  the  M'llwainea,  but  in  a  part 
of  it  more  removed  from  the  VLaxial 
(lioroiighfiir&  His  garden  was  thus 
particularly  sf  i  luileil  One  simny 
morning,  Abercrom])\ 's  dfiu'j;hter 
Margaret  (who  died  only  iu  1824, 
aged  ninety-eight  years  and  three- 
qtiarters),  l>eing  then  about  twoTity- 
two  years  of  age,  in  going  to  gutiier 
greens  for  dinner,  playfully  jumped 
icnw  (he  low  wall  in  the  garaen. 
She  was  much  alarmed  on  finding 
she  had  leaped  over  the  stem  stran- 
ger while  he  lay  secreted  close  to  the 
vilL  Her  embarrassment  at  once 
betrayed  her  ff  ar?^ ;  but  lie  promptly 
■ad  ^litelv  aaaured  her,  and  in  the 
lUMtioothnig  maaner,  that  she  need 
notbealanned,  for  that  he  would  do 
hfT  no  haroL  He  immediately  rose 
up,  and  both  on  the  instant  left  the 
gmen,* 

During  the  sojourn  at  Malinmore, 
it  happened  that  a  new  boat  was 
hunched.  On  such  occasions  it  is 
BM0Htry  to  have  the  aatdstatiee  of 

niany  men;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whisky  was  distributed  am'ni<rthoee 
a^oibled.  The  stranger  and  ius  at- 
toidut  were  present ;  the  latter  hav- 
hig  partaken  of  the  spirits,  showed  a 
tendency  to  he  talkative,  which  bein^ 
observed  bv  the  other,  he  went  over 
to  biin,  atidreased  him  in  a  huogtiage 
tinintellit^iblt  to  thoBC  stanrling  by, 
and  slapped  hiin  on  the  face.  The 
pnnishment  had  its  effect,  and  the 
man  remained  perfectly  silent  after- 
wards. The  rnnHtnTrtion  put  on  this 
iaddent  by  those  who  witnessed  it 
that  the  chief  had  become  ap> 
prehensiTe  that  his  servuit,  by  be- 
taaag  efaat^  and  £uniliar»  mit^t 


poeriUy  betray  his  position,  and  so 

compromise  hi.'^  safety. 

Andrew  M'liwauie^  to  whom  the 
house  belonged  in  vhich  the  stranger 

lodged,  had  a  sister  called  Madge.t 
She  had  had  a  bad  scrofulous  sore  on 
her  shoulder  for  seven  years.  One 
morning,  while  it  was  bemg  dressed, 
the  stranger  chanced  to  pass  through 
the  kitchen.  He  paused,  stood  by 
tlie  sufferer  for  a  moment,  and  in  the 
kindest  manner  remarked  that  he 
"  once  knew  a  persoTi  who  could  cure 
it."  He  was  oDserved  to  stroke  the 
shoulder  compassionately,  and  then 
he  immediately  wal  k  ed  out  It  aftor- 
wards  struck  tiie  family  that  he  hap- 
pened to  attend  the  dressing  of  the 
sore  on  two  mornings  more  conseea- 
tivelyv  repeating  on  those  occasions 
the  same  sympathizinL:  stroke  on  the 
shouider.t  It  wa^  observed,  and  in- 
^ed  asserted,  that  never  did  a  bad 
sore  dry  up  and  heal  so  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  as  did  Madge  M^Uwaine'a  { 
from  that  very  time. 

Long  after  the  wanderer  had  dis- 
appeared fpcon  Malinmore — for  he 
went  as  he  came,  without  any  sort  of  ] 
previous  notice — papers'  came  into  : 
the  glen,  describing  most  accurately 
(as  is  now  done  in  tne  // ue  and-Cry)  j 
the  personal  appearance  of  an  indi-  ! 
vidual  whom  the  Government  were  ' 
anxious  to  secure.  Then  there  was  ! 
neither  doubt  nor  difficulty  in  recog-  ] 
nising  the  identity  ot  the  great  un- 
known (lor  auch  they  always  felt  ho 
was)  with  the  proscribed  refugea 
Then,  ten,  tlipy  remembered,  and,  as 
they  thought,  accounted  for  the  thrice- 
repeated  touch  on  Madge's  shoulder: 
and  thus  may  it  now  be  confidently 
assort r-ii  that  no  person  on  earth  could 
have  persuaded  the  M'JLiwaine  family 
of  that  df^  (or  its  descendants  at 
the  present  time)  that  the  mvsterious 
stran^^er  ^est  was  any  other  than 
Prince  Uhiuries  Edward,  the  JPre- 
Imder. 

>  Of  the  perfect  truth  of  the  forego- 
ing, partieuhun  the  writer  has  not  the 


*  The  actual  spot  where  M'Tlwnino'-'  cottag:c  stnofl  can  ho  j^hown,  but  another 
cabin  now  occupies  its  site.  The  garden  is  a  garden  still  i  and  a  portion  of  the 
fltlgiad  eadesure  wall  ir  pointed  oat,  being  supposed  to reaiaiit  to  the  present  day 
ja$tM  it  tlien  wa0. 

t  ▲  niece  of  Atadge%  ii  sliU  living,  and  Andrew  M '  Ilirame  was  her  father.  She 
vtUienwoiben  hearing  ber  husband's  raotfier  (Margaret  Abercromby,  who  leaped 
iSto  the  _';iTi1('n)  mention  the  (.■ircnmstance  statnl  ubove. 

t  Another  aoocMUkt  of  this  incident  states,  that  as  he  rubbed  tlie  sore,  he  added, 
**FMienet  is  like  ftlth,  sad  fsmom  moimtsSaa'' 
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mallfltt^bl^  hvrmg  emtknidj  ool-  old,  of  hii  emlMridfig  ftom  Gknkngl 

lected  them  hmoself  m)m  the  imne-  (again  to  be  alluded  to) ;  and  to  adopl; 

cUato  descendants  of  the  parties  men-  her  own  earnest,  hnf  simple  exi)re^- 

tioned;  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  eions:  "  Infixed  siie  iieard  them  say  a 

comprehend  how  they  could  all  be  hundred  timi    how  nice  and  how  mg 

mble  80  accurately  and  feelingly  to  he  was." 

describe  the  personal  appearance  of  Surely  the  hardiest  propagandiit 

Charles  Edwnrd  ;    his  height,    his  would  scarcely  venture  to  cir'  iilato 

comeliness,  and  uoble  bearing,  agree-  such  a  remarkable  story  only  twenn  - 

ing  exactly  with  history— if  the  Fnnee  four  years  after  the  etent,  when  the 

hiwMftlf  had  nol  stamped  the  origiiial  HmsIs,  if  unfounded,  could  at  once  hsTc 

impression.  been  refuted      rlu-  i  ldi  st  inhabitant 

In  still  speaking  of  him, — which  In  i»roceedmg,  it  fehail  only  be  fiir- 

they  do  witb  the  utmost  ardour  and  ther  premLt-ed,  that  the  numerous  and 

admuatioii,—ihe  oonstant  exdanui*  Tariea  legends*  with  which  this  dii- 

tloDB  to  be  heard  are,  "  He  wae  the  trict  teems,  bear  out  each  other,  and 

tallest  and  [n^rtliest  gentleman;"  and  form  a  maf?s  of  roncnrrent  testimony 

(as  if  kindimg  at  the  recollection  of  which  places  beyond  doubt  the  fscfc 

animated  descriptions  by  those  who  that  Prince  Charles  Edward  wandertd 

had  seen  him),  *H>ch,  bat  he  was  the  through  the  whole  length  of  Doneol, 

handsome  gentleman,"  and  into  these  glens,  immediately 

So  thoroughly  are  they  imbued  with  fore  his  final  depaiiure  from  the  Bli- 
the conviction  of  Andrew  M'llwaine  s  ii&h  isles. 

guest  having  been  the  Pretender,  that  When  the  Prince  went  thraaA 

on  one  of  the  interviews  the  writer  Sootiand,  and  obaer?ed  that  people 

had  with  them,  when  it  was  attempt-  Fii>]irrtr(l  who  he  wa-s,  he  becams 

ed— with  a  motive — to  throw  discre-  greatly  alanned,  and  sought  for  the 

dit  on  the  whole  story:  the  solemn  sea-shore,  whence  he  embarked  for 

and  delibmte  deelaialion  was  called  Irehmd,  and  airived  in  Loo^ 

foith  and  asseverated  in  snch  a  man-  His  first  movement  on  landing  was  to 

ner  as  to  put  the  supposition  that  retire  into  the  wilds  of  Innishowen, 

they  had  any  doubt  of  **  Prince  Char-  county  Donegal,  accompanied  only^ 

lie"  having  been  in  GlencolumbkiUe  M'Comb,  his  attendiuit.    He  walWi 

oat  of  the  question.  on  as  far  as  Slieve  Snaght,  or  the 

Additional  particulars, derived  from  "Snowy    Mountain,"   and  stoppcil 

other sourccH,  will  now  be  given.  The  theraf    He  was  expected  at  every 

channel  through  which  the  following  place  in  that  country  to  which  he 

atatsmoits  hare  been  handed  down  came :  and  was  sooght  for  by  GenU 

has  been  careMly  sifted.   Some  of  O'Boherty,  one  of  Caithin  Rusdhli 

the  docnmcTits  have  been  writt<?n  out  race,  who  found  him  on  Slieve  Snl^;fat 

by  a  person  wliose  ancestors  were  The  only  provision  the  Prince  and 

well  informed  and  well  educated;  M^Comb  UAd  at  this  juncture  was 

H^en  have  been  eonmranicated  per-  abont  a  pint  of  bailey  meal,  whi^ 

sonally  to  the  writer  hy  an  old  woman,  wh  en  mixed  with  water,  they  eat  rev. 

shrewd  and  sensible,  who  at  the  time  M^Comb  being  exhausted  and  n^leeys 

was  in  perfect  possession  of  her  facul-  the  Prinoe  divided  the  lump  of  douih 

ties,  though  between  ninety  and  a  hun-  he  had  himself  mad&  and  formeolft 

dred  years  of  age.   She  had  imbibed  into  two  cakes.  One  or  the  "baiona^ 

distinctly  the  con\'iction  that  Prince  beinght  gr  r  than  the  other,  the  Rrince 

Charles  waa  m  the  neighbourhood;  ofi'ered  it  t^  M'Comb  on  awaking; 

and  she  told  the  writer  that  she  re-  M'Oomb  observing  the  diroarity  be- 

wumhend  hearinn  her  fother  and  mo-  twnen  the  eakes^  m±  that  tne  rm» 

therqMaldagibaoireihewastenyeaii  banded  hhn  the  laiger,  aaid»  "Mr 


•  '*  "^Tien  we  compare  the  ditTeTcnt  nnrmtivo?  tntrc'thrr  vrc  find  them  so  rarying 
as  to  repd>  all  ioraicioa  of  oouiederacjt  to  agreeing  under  this  variety  as  to  ibo« 
Huit  ^  aeoomli  nud  one  real  tmste«km  ftr  their  oommon  ibiimdatloii.**~/Wyi 

£viffe7ict'S. 

t  The  writer  recently  ascertained  that  the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
SUieve  Snaghl  declare,  at  the  present  time,  that  Prince  Charles  was  there«  Hixn 
Soaght  ii  vpwards  €(  sixiiy  miles  ftem  (Mawolamhliille. 
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laea]              ^  Coneeming  Frince  CkarUi  Edward,  875 

liQIfiB^wlij  are  they  not  equal?"  The  the  ocean  from  its  predpitima  ind 

Prince  replied,  "  You  were  sleoping  I"  shattered  bed  at  Poll-an-Uisg^,  there 

He  then  went  northwards,  and  pro-  is  a  most  superb  scene,  and  tliose 

ceeding  along  the  shores  of  Lough  visiting  it  will  rejoice  Uiat  anv  in- 

8willy  came  to  Letterkenny  :  there  he  ducement  should  have  led  them  there^ 

staved  also  a  coiqf>le  of  days  with  not  to  speak  of  the  association  of  the 

Robert  Fletcher.*  Next,  he  passed  scene  with  tlie  embarkation  of  Prinoo 

through  the  Lagmn,  a  district  situa-  Charles.   The  position  for  beholding 

iBd  north  of  StnOMie.   Here  he  en-  this  matchless  prospect  is  the  little 

eoontered,  as  he  sauntered  along,  a  ravine  called   *'Foxhar  Shelagh." 

•onvivial  assembly,   and  went  in  From  that  hollow  are  to  be  seen,  all 

among  the  company.  At  this  gather-  grouped  together,  six  enormous  de- 

iu  tfia  Prince  met  and  danced  with  tached  conical  rocks  :  the  magnificent 

**Domiie  Mary  C  ,"  daughter  of  Tormore,  their  chief  (al>out  400  feet 

Mr.  John  0  .   When  the  party  high,  on  a  base  of  four  and  a-half 

Mw  he,  l>y  inritation,  aeeom*  aoeaX  towering  to  n  peifeet  pinaade 
panied  the  familv  home,  and  a  con-  above  them  all.  The  intermediate 
Bidenvhle  jieriod  elapsed  before  he  took  ranj^c  of  headlands,  so  exquisitely 
his  departure.  Ultimately,  his  pro-  tinted,  are  of  vast  height  Along 
mmlay  along  the  aeapdiore^  as  fiur-aa  their  oaae is  a  great  iweeping  strand ; 
Crlenlou^h,  in  the  parish  of  Glen-  here  are  numberless  lar^e  white 
columbkdle,  and  there  he  remained  stones,  the  etlect  of  which  is  to  en- 
three  or  four  nights  with  Patrick  liven  and  relieve  the  sombre  grandeur 
Bjme,  the  glen  herd,  ^iiiaadtaae-  oftheaetooishingaeeiiei 
ing  mto  GlencolumbkiUe^  he  stayed  a  Further  on  from  Poll-an-UiBg^  to 
week  in  the  house  of  Ohver  Sweeny,  the  ca.'^tward  by  the  Glenlough 
of  Feamkillbhde.t  He  then  jour-  Mountain,  which  is  1,513  feet  hign, 
seyed  go  to  Andrew  M'llwaine's,  of  s  grand  and  expaniiTe  prospect 
^falinniore,  so  terminating  bis  long  opens,  extending  over  all  fioylagh. 
wamlorings  through  Donegal,  and  and  the  Rosses,  with  their  bays  ana 
resting  there  for  one  month.  promontories  to  the  mountains  be- 
Poll-an-Uisg^,  a  UtUe  port  at  Glen-  yond  the  river  Gweebamj  in  the 
loa^  (already  itk  ntionca)  is  the  place  neighbourhood  of  the  beanftifiil  Qleia 
Mogned  by  tradition  as  that  from  Veagh. 

which  Prince  Charles  stepped  on  An  incident  mixed  up  with  the  fore- 
board  tlie  boat  which  conveyed  him  going  sketch  of  Prince  Charles'  wan- 
to  the  French  ship  in  the  otting,  and  deringa  through  Donegal,  might  be 
M>  he  was  enabled  to  effect  his  escape  developed  by  details  of  a  curious 
ftomlrehind.  Poll-an-Uisgd  was  ju-  nature,  supported  by  drcumstantial 
didously  selected  for  the  pmpoae,  if  and  tangible  evidence.  As  such  par- 
anychoiceremaincd  to  those  concerned  ticulars,  however,  would  lead  down 
in  the  adventure.  Porta  on  these  to  our  own  times  and  acquaintances, 
■horn  are  indeed  few  and  far  be-  th^mnst  be  withheld.  Nameaahoidd 


tween ;  hot  PoU-an-Uisg^  possessed  be^  given,  which  would  indnee  penon- 

the  paramount  advantage  of  being  ality,  and  thus  pdtb§f»  render  the 

disoemible  at  sea  by  a  most  conspica-  subject  offensive. 

^  landmaifc  (Toiraore  RockX  which  (Hencoliimbkille,  fhnn  ita  remaik- 

wonld  indicate  its  vicinity  from  a  able  and  suitable  position,  was  likely 

great  distance  ;  while  the  actual  en-  to  be  the  object  and  limit  of  the 

tnnee  into  the  little  harbour  might  Prince's  flight.   To  him  it  secured  a 

reeogaiaed,  even  at  night,  by  a  t^hgfi  and  an  eiit ;  and  it  may  not 

tokt-Ti  ill  the  shape  of  a  huge  white  be  an  extraordinary  surmise,  from  the 

itone  standing  OUt  in  the  Mt^  at  its  place  he'ing  so  associated  with  St. 

very  mouth.  Columbkille,  that  its  existence  was 

Immediately  to  the  weetward  of  even  a  matter  of  notorieliy  among  the 

the  rifolet  that  diaehugeaitaelf  into  inhahitanta  of  the  weetem  ialandfli 


•  •  Fktcber"  is  still  not  an  nncoaimon  name  in  the  ncighbonrhood. 

t  Byrne  was  Oliver  Sweeny's  herd  in  Glenlough,  and  he  naturally  conducted  the 
Frnxx  to  the  cabin  of  the  latter  (Ms  masler),  in  QlenoQhimlikiUe»  wneietbe  remaini 
tf  Ibe  boiue  can  be  traced. 
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where  Prince  Charles  had  been.  More 
especially  might  it  have  been  fami- 
liar to  one  well  acquainted,  as  he  no 
doubt  was,  wit}i  the  history  of  Tona, 
a  sinter  .settK meiit  of  Columbkillc  .s. 

When  all  iMJssible  contingencies  and 
phuie  must  nave  been  canmeed,  and 
OTOught  to  bear  on  arrangements  for 
the  Prince's  esfape  t<nvardB  Franco, 
Glenoolumbkille  might  thus  have  at- 
tracted its  due  share  of  consideration. 
Ijet  it  be  alflo  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  French  navy  had  proved  itself 
partieularly  ronversant  in  later  times 
with  this  iK»rtiou  of  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. KiHala  ia  within  the  great  bay 
de.s(  rn>ed ;  and  the-  battle  fought  bv 
Sir  John  Warren  with  the  French 
fleet  took  phice  in  sight  of  (rleneo- 
lumbkille :  previously  to  which  a  de- 
scent had  Deen  made  on  the  coast  of 
Donegal  by  a  French  brig— so  that 
tlii^  seeming  hankerinir  after  these 
north-western  shores  may  have  been 
matured  and  established  by  former 
experience  of  tlxir  titnesa  for  fuitiTe 
enterprize,  of  which  the  rescue  and 
abduction  of  Prince  Charle*  from 
Donegal  might  have  been  reckoned 
%  dashing  and  romantic  illmtration. 

Tradition  asserts  that  the  Prince 
embarke*!  for  Ireland,  far  north,* 
from  the  Highlands.  Tlie  Island  of 
lUthlin,  ort  tlie  Antrim  Uuajst,  is  about 
twentv  miles  from  Islay,  and  fifteen 
from  Argyleshire.  This  favoured  and 
charminj]^  island  was  renowned  in 
Scottish  histo^^  centuries  before,  as 
the  asylum  of  tLitiR  Robert  Bruce :  he 
and  his  brother  Edward  liavin^'  spent 
the  winter  of  1306  there.  Tiie  re- 
'  mains  of  "  Bruce's  Castle  "  still  stand 
on  their  sea-girt  rock,  in  sight  of  his 
beloYed  Sootland.  A  natural  and 
chivalrous  oorioeity  (indei)endent  of 
a  probable  nee<».ssity)  might  have 
temoted  the  Prince  to  land  on  "I^icli- 
rin,'  to  glance  uu  i»cenes  rendered  so 
iateresting  by  undoubted  fiusta 

A  legend  exiHts,  that  many  of  Prince 
Charles'  adherents  fled  to  KathUn 
after  their  defeat  in  1745 :  and  if  so, 
had  it  been  desirable  for  hnn  to  put 
in  there,  he  might  have  I  k  cn  sure  of 
meeting  steadfast  Mends  who  would 


proudly  harbour  and  serve  him  at  the 
risk  of'^their  Uvea  From  fiunUj  of 
cumstances  connected  with  theefCBti 

of  *^!),  the  Prin<v'  nm<f  have  so- 
quired  some  knowledge  ol  Deny,  and 
its  localities  ;  and  it  can  scwccly  be 
doubted  that  he  had  many  heredituT 
and  devoted  partisans  among  the  Iri? h 
in  Donegal  These  eonjectures  may 
be  further  defended  by  su^gestsng 
that  it  would  have  been  csscnmilyha- 
portant  to  mislead  as  to  the  Prme^i 
njovements  and  haunts,  gubsequently 
to  the  battle  of  Culloden.  wbei;  am- 
cealment  was  a  matter  oi  vital  iieo»- 
sity,  his  party  did  not  scrapie  to  dr* 
culate,  wy  ingenionaly»  sons  iUn 
reports. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  records  thit 
another  project  was,  to  cause  Govern- 
ment to  reoeiTe  information  wfaidi. 
though  false  in  the  main,  was  stiu 
coloured  witli  fo  inuch  truth  as  to 
make  it  seem  plausible,  and  which 
came  through  a  channel  whidi  they 
did  not  mistrust.  From  the  speci- 
men of  "aiitlientie  information"  thus 
alluded  to,  it  is  quite  lair  to  conclutle 
that  d^ption  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  and  the  essence  of  a  eystem  os- 
avoidably  but  periietiiaUy  in  vptatr 
tion. 

One  other  quotation  shall  be  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
reasonable  room  for  doubt  exists  si 
to  the  actual  refuge  which  the  Prince 
availed  himself  of  in  his  extremitv. 
A  suspicion  of  the  kind  is  sutticieutly 
justified  by  reflecting  on  an  sdmii' 
sion  made  by  Boswdi,  while  disos- 
sing  the  subject  in  1773  :  that  period 
was  only  twentv-seven  years  after  tlie 
events  recordecL  and  being  so  clo»e 
to  the  time  of  tneir  transactifHi,  ena- 
bled him  to  procure  the  most  original 
and  genuine  details,  with  nit  the  in- 
ter^'ention  of  tradition  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  length  of  ths  interval 
is  important  ia  an^er  point  of  Tiev, 
as  favoturing  the  notion  that,  up  to 
that  day  anadurini:  tli  it  term  of  yeirs, 
it  never  had  transpired  what  became 
of  Prince  Charles  after  escaping  froB 
the  place  in  Skye,  named  by  Bos- 
wdL  And  in  estimating  the  uiroeoC 


♦  The  last  trace  of  him  ascertained  by  Boswell  (in  the  tour  to  the  Hebridev) 
his  leaving  the  Inland  of  fftye  fbr  HhB  mainland ;  and  there  OUT  tnuUcioii  smibs  to 

t\ik<  liiiii  tiyv  Th;(t  the  course  of  hi"  tlidit  was  shaped  toward:-  Inni'iluiwcn  wmilli 
be  rendered  still  more  likely,  if  it  be  true  (a»  is  suppoted),  than  an  ancient  iu^- 
course  mibiisted  between  Don^^  sad  the  Uebrides. 
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his  testimony  it  should  he  taken  into  -will soon       their  f^vcs;  no  one  else 

acoouut  that  when  it  was  given,  he  that  he  in  aware  of  had  ever  engaged 

was  in  the  heart  of  the  scenes  of  the  in  the  aubiect,  or  seemed  likely  to  do 

Prince's  wanderings,  with  first-nte  so,  while  the  chances  of  getting  at  the 

advantages  for  ;u'qiiirin2:  intt  lli^^cnce.  truth  wore  daily  on  the  wane.  Infhi- 

fie  had  even  an  interview  with  Flora  ence<i  by  these  reaaon&  he  considered 

Maodonald,  whoi,  actuaUj  in  his  pre-  it  a  duty  to  rescue,  and,  perhaps,  pre- 

senoei^ted  **the  paiticiuaiBsho  hor-  senre  tbese  stories  of  the  Glen,  while 

eelf  knew"  of  his  escape  ;  and  not-  memory  could  reach  and  authenticate 

withstanding  all  this,  and   what  he  them ;  and  as  he  clings  to  the  only 

told  before  by  others  personally  eouclosioii  which^  to  his  mind,  tlie 


eooeenied,  he  still  says—  ~  ~  legends  can  admit  of,  Im  perseveres 

«*«n.  ^.        ^.   ,       1.1  u  T  in  tlie  supposition  that  the  popular 

•*Thc»e  are  the  particalars  which  I  in-  i     i?  i  v 

u.iiarv  conceaiiDtniaiui  .^iipesoa'rmce  wandenngB  ond  nltmiate  escape  may 

Charles  in  the  Hebrides.    Itewu  often  not  be  un(lonM(  dly  correct :  aiding 

in  imiuinent  (lanpcr.    The  troops  traced  hi.'?  rcasoninij:  ijy  the  adoption  ot  a 

hill)  traiu  the  lung  island  acroj»sbk>eaud  patisagc  vvlucli,  at  all  events,  leaves 

Voriree,  but  there  lost  him.  Here  /si»p,  the  question  in  a  fair  and  appropriate 

hariiu)  rect  n-t  d  no  furthvr  authentic  inUlli-  point  of  vicW  ;  it  is  takcu  from  Arch- 

o».»«y*^'-»w/ioji  y  hufaiigues  and  bishop  What^lv's  "Hi.storic  l><inhts:" 
j>enb^«r«AeesiMjietfto>W»iof.  it  he  observed  that  1  am  iwt, 

The  writer,  in  condndin^,  desires  to  nowlmpu^mg  any  one  particular  point; 
offer  a  word  in  jnstification  not  only  showing,   generally,  thnt 

of  what  he  has  written,  l)ut  for  hav-  ^  ^'-'^  «  ^inaueitw^ed  is  not  necessarily 
iog  written  it  at  alL   He  conceives  >face  inen  wUi  often,  at 

tih^ft  tttki^w^  «^         ^ei'y  rnoment  when  they  are  acLH- 

?T.   .  ^55?  ^  wtely  sifting  the  erideoce  of  fome  dw- 

highly  interestmg  historical  incident*  ^nted  point?  udmit  hastily,  and  on  the 

which  he  cannot  disbelieve,  have  most  insufficient  grounds,  what  they 

Men  in  his  way.   The  residue  of  the  have  been  accustomed  to  tee  taken  lor 

peiaoQs  who  can  leoount  these  details  granted.** 

Gtm  0»UtmUia$  ttaelvn,  Dt9eem  of  Haphce^ 


nB  CBABLB8  ASD  LADY  KOBOAJT. 


Me.  FiTZPATRicK  has  compiled  and 
written  an  amusing  and  interesting 
memoir  of  Lridy  Morgan,  and  hits  de- 
fended her  with  such  spirit  against 
her  contemporary'  critics  as  almost  to 
warn  off  any  revival  of  some  of  the 
objections  against  her  writings.  Thi.s, 
however,  will  not  do.  Her  name  was 
the  stalking-horse  from  boliind  which 
her  hush;jnd  attacked  princiitles  that 
are  the  foundation  of  the  Briti.->h  Con- 
stitution, and  we  do  not  see  why  a 
vonum  who  was  the  nominal  author 
of  those  assaolts,  and  who  entered  the 
pohtical  arena  m  she  did,  should  not 
he  as  fairly  subject  to  criticism  as  one 
who  traads  the  stage. 
Our  view  is  not  acknowledged  by 


her  biographer,  who  heralds  his  title- 
page  with  tjits  somewhat  inappropriate 
motto: — "What  (mils  for  vengeance 
but  a  woman's  rau.se?"  Audit  wiis 
insufficiently  part^ikcu  by  her  worse 
half,  ortatlier,  her  better  moiety,  for, 
of  thi.'<  connubial  couple,  hi  jummt  de 
hat  (I  ill*'  w2Ji  not  the  grey  mare  of  the 
coaching  Drovcrb.   Sir  Charles  Mor- 

f^an  did  tne  heavy  work,  having  re* 
inqui.shed  uuniiail  pmcticeat  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary  and  political  piuvults.  The 
enlightening  clue  to  his  frame  of  mind 
is  this  remark  of  his  M  ifo'^^  hiogra- 
pher — "  his  only  fault  consisted  in  a 
tendency  to  maierialiain  our 
nund  a  Teiy  gmve  one^  and  disquali- 


Horgan,  her  Career^  Literary  and  PermnoU  with  a  Glimpse  of  ktr  Rietul$t 
•  Wfd  t9  ktr  CB/wMialors*  By  W.  J.  Jilupatrick>  J.P.  London.  IMO. 
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fying  a  proviont  assertion  that  his 

judgment  was  sound.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  clever  and  philosophical 
man,  and  well  calculated,"  as  is  ob- 
■erred,  "  to  oarreet  a  woman's  rapid 
i^OTonces,  and  keep  down  the  tone  of 
a  novelist's  high-colourin<z  fancy."  In 
fact,  the  match  between  Sydney 
Owenson  and  Sir  C.  Morgan  was  an 
active  literary  speculation— no  sleep- 
ing partnership,  but  a  brisk  business, 
in  which  the  medical  man  concoctca 
doses  of  democratic  doctrines,  and 
made  up  bitter  pills  for  royalists ; 
while  his  hdpmate  wrote  pretty  labels 
for  the  one,  and  silvered  the  other. 

Of  their  joint-stock  productions, 
"LadyMorgan  8 France,'  inlbi6,aud 
her  ditto,  in  1880-30,  are  likely  to  liviL 
since  the  condition  cf  that  countaty,  at 
each  of  those  epochs,  evokes  more 
than  the  ordinary  interest  its  normal 
state  as  an  experimenter  in  home 
politics  inspires.  Since  the  principles 
on  wliich  tne  British  Constitution  is 
founded  constantly  roccive  support 
from  the  evilresults  of  departiu"e  from 
them  by  the  French  people,  the  best 
practical  reply  to  frondeuriy  such  as 
the  Frenchified  writere  under  review, 
is  the  history  of  that  nation  from  the 
first  lie  volution  to  the  present  hour. 
If  Surgeon  VLoi^jUk  haa  lived  to  see 
the  futility  of  his  prophecy,  that  the 
doctrines  he  advocated  were  working 
a  gradual  cure  in  the  domestic  polity 
of  the  Frencli,  he  would  doubtless 
have  adhered  to  them  less  pedant!- 
eaUy;  unless,  like  Molibre's  physician, 
hetnought  it  better  to  die  according 
to  his  rules,  than  to  recover  contrary  to 
them.  At  the  same  time,  apart  from 
much  unsonn^ess  in  his  notions  of 
social  economy,  his  views  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  nation,  and  of  their 
religious  and  political  phases,  are  so 
well  worth  attention,  we  quote  some 
passages  from  his  ehaptew  in  his 
wife's  work:^ 

'*  National  idiosyncrasy  must  always 
Tsedve  its  first  colouring  from  the  influ- 
ence of  soil  and  of  climate ;  and  the  mo- 
ral characteristics  of  every  people  be  re- 
■olvable  into  the  pecnUanttes  of  their 
phj^cal  structure.  Religion  an<1  go* 
rernment  indeed  give  a  fvowcrful  direc- 
tion to  the  principles  and  modes  of  civi- 
Used  sode^,  and  debase  or  devste  its 
inherent  qualities  by  the  excellence  or 
defect  of  their  own  institutes.  But  the 
oomplexlonsl  ftslarss  of  tiie  laoe  ransin 
flzea  and  nnehsnged*  the  original  im- 


pression of  nature  is  never  efined.  The 
portrait  drawn  of  the  ancient  Gauls  br 
Csesar  preserved  its  resemblance  tu  the 
French  of  the  present  day,  notwitbstsnd* 
inji  the  various  grafts  that  have  been  in- 
serted into  the  national  stod^.  Aad 
Agathiat  and  Macblavd  have  ncartv 
gi%-en  the  same  sketch  of  the  same  origi. 
nals,  at  periods  of  very  remote  di«;taDce, 
and  with  views  of  very  different  tend- 
eoey.  Susceptible  and  ardent,  impeta. 
ous  and  fierce,  the  most  civilized  of  all 
the  barbarians  whom  Borne  sobtjected  to, 
her  yoke,  are  still  the  most  poGsM 
people  of  Europe;  and  the  French, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  poli- 
tical lurtuneti,  through  all  the  horron 
of  the  most  sanguinary  epoch  of  thdr 
Revolution,  have  exliibi  ted  their  inherent 
tendency  to  social  attachments,  thst 
capability  of  geaerons  devotion,  aadttat 
fund  of  Ixjnhommie  (to  use  a  word  of 
their  own  creation  for  a  feeling  peculiar 
to  themselves),  which  evince  that  the 
worst  form  of  rdigion  and  goTemment 
could  not  destroy  the  happy  elements  oi 
character  out  of  which  sucii  kindly  dif- 
podtiooa  arose.** 

It  would  be  neither  an  easy  nor  a 
congenial  task  to  inquire  how  ftr  the 
general  character  of  this  gay  and  m- 

genious  peojile  lias  changed  for  the 
worse,  as  we  believe  it  has,  under  the 
operation  of  events  and  circumstances 
affecting  it  dnrinff  Uie  last 
3reai8.  A-crowdofcontemiK>rary  wit- 
nesses could  he  cited  to  show  how 
public  sjiirit  8<auk  under  thedemoaa- 
tic  regime,  and  dare  not  rise  under 
despotism;  how  liborty,  the  firat 
thought  of  a  few  pure  Repubhcan 
leaders,  is  excluded,  to  the  destruction 
of  some  of  the  most  important  civil 
rights,  freedom  of  the  press,  of  parlia- 
mentary elections,  and  of  testamentaiy 
disiKisition  of  property  :  how,  in  the 
latter  instance,  this  inroad  on  lilierty 
was  made  in  the  name  of  egaliltj  a 
term  wMdi,  at  the  outset  of  the  Bsfo- 
lution,  meant'the  just  claim  of  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  or  no  more  than 
civil  enfranchisement,  but  was  sub- 
sequently employed  to  please  tiie 
populace  andestabliah  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty,  in  order  to  produce  a  level 
social  condition ;  and  farther,  how, 
regarding  the  peasantry  only,  they 
have  lost  much  of  their  andent  gsict^ 
and  all t  (J r esse  de  coeur,  and  eaumafpi, 
their  old  franclie  loyatUk  toi  asici- 
quin^  barren  independence. 

Lady  Morgan's  mission,  in  1816, 
waste  praise ueoondition  of  the  peas- 
anti^  as  ariiiivp  ool  of  the  Befomnoib 
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and  to  a^Mie  the  RoyaBito  by  Ta- 

riouB  denigremeM  (bUckenings)— the 
word  she  would  have  iwod  had  she 
conlessed  her  ]garpo6e.  iicr  niliug 
ideM  were  to  peint  the  p«tit  proprie- 
tairf,  as  if  he  and  his  surroundings 
were  to  be  shown  on  one  side  of  a 
Dublin  theatre,  as  a  contrast  to  an 
IbA  eebin  on  the  other,  and  then 
to  point  a  moral  against  landlordism. 

For  ourselves,  takinii;  an  essentially 
An^o-Irish  view  of  most  sublunary 
ailHi%  let  UB  eee  all  we  ean  learn  from 
Fkaiioe.  first  of  positive  good,  then  of 
evil  to  be  avoided,  and  never  be  blind 
to  the  crying  ills  her  state  presented 
before  the  Hevolution,  since  delay  to 
remedy  those  grievances  entailed  cala- 
mities on  her  from  which  our  country 
is  happily  free.  But  we  can  hardly 
concur  in  Sir  Charles  Morgan's  con- 
clusion, that  "in  the  single  act  of  ga- 
veliio^  France "  (parcelling  out  the 
iMid  in  tiny  properties)  "the  whole 
pnetkal  benefit  of  the  Revolution 
ceataes,  and  is  the  chief  guarantee  for 
the  fnture  development  of  a  consti- 
totional  govermnent"  At  leaat  this 
prognosticated  reign  ia  tardy  in  de- 
Tdqping  itself. 

Were  we  to  accept  Lady  Morgan's 
stage-effectrepreaentationaof  the  state 
of  the  peiisantry  in  question  before 
and  after  that  epoch,  twenty-seven 
yearii  had  done  marvels,  transforming 
wett-built  houses,"  sbe  quotes  Ar- 
thur Young  as  having  then  seen 
"without  glass  windows,"  into  elegant 
cottages  replete  with  comfort,  and 
viioie  m  and  oat  rides  would  do  for 
scenes  in  a  pastoral  vaudeville.  In 
truth, no  extreme  transition  was  gene- 
nl,  and,  in  fact,  abohtion  of  the  de- 
testable state  of  the  laws,  described  by 
this  impartial  traveller,  through  the 
ttttre  kingdom,  could  not  effect  it,  as 
tnfdlers  at  this  day  see.   His  ac- 
ooont,  dated  1789,  includes  statements 
a*  to  the  prevalence  of  feudal  services 
^  customaiy  laws,  which  show  that 
Mie  peatsnts  of  France  were  then  not 
Diucn  more  advanced  in  liberty  than 
were  the  hetaghs.  or  slaves,  of  Gaelic 
chieftains  in  Ireland  at  tiie  close  of 
tkerixteeoth  eeatiiiy.  They  were  in 
a  raitltlle  state  of  transition,  between 
we  chiuls  of  England,  transformed 
into  fannerB  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
MM  the  seiis of  Busnaat  the  present 
time  Proliably  the  superior  fecun- 
»hty  of  the  soil  of  England  favoured 
•M  s4?aaces  of  her  rural  population 


towards  liberty,  just  as  her  hapuy 
commercial  position  had  previously 

given  freedom  to  her  seaport  towns- 
men:  while  inferiority  in  these  re- 
spects retarded  progress  in  the  other 
countries. 

Before  proceeding  to  some  other  in- 
teresting generalities  which  may  be 
evoked  bv  resuming  "France"  viewed 
by  the  Morgans,  we  ought  to  review 
tlie  pair  themselves  through  the  bio- 
graphic stereoscope  in  our  hands, 
which,  however,  rivets  our  eyes  on  the 
lady,  from  her  birth  almost  to  the 
time  when  her  unquestionable  talents, 
literary  eminence,  and  lively  spirits 
rendered  her  society  that  of  a  witty, 
satirical,  not  over  conceited,  agreeable 
and  amusing  danu  du  monde^  until 
her  decline  mto  an  amiable  octoge- 
narian. 

By-the-by,  gallantly  as  her  biogra- 
pher has  defended  her  from  what  he 
calls  "critic  cut-throats."  it  is  to  be 
feared  he  has  offended  ner  ghost  by 
revealing  the  lon^-treasured  secret  of 
her  age.  The  veil  is  removed ;  1775 
stands  confessed  as  tiie  date  she  eon- 
oealed  so  iealously  that  the  question». 
whether  she  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
older  than  she  acknowledged,  opened 
an  irresistibly  droll  contfOTersy  among 
her  critics ;  Croker,  her  arch  re- 
viewer, earning  the  jest  so  far  as  to 
institute  a  formal  commission  of  in- 
quiry to  discover  the  hidden  date^  bnt 
all  to  no  effect 

Her  father's  real  name  was  M'Owen, 
being  of  an  old  Celtic  family,  of  Bally 
M'Owen,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  He 
was  a  convert  from  Roman  Catholi- 
cism ;  yet  was  unpractical  enough  to 
abanaon  his  calling  as  a  land  steward 
for  the  fascinations  of  Thespis.  Those 
who  remember  the  admirable  acting 
of  Power  in  "  King  O'Neill,"  and 
other  charming  Milesian  characters 
will  better  realize  the  notion  given  or 
"Owenson's"  dramatic  abilities  by 
Cumberland,  who.  having  seen  him  in 
his  own  Major  €rFkthertift  said  he^ 
beyond  any  other  person,  realised  his 
idea  of  a  fine  Irish  gentleman.  Cer- 
tainly if  he  equalled  the  delightful 
histnon  to  whom  we  compare  him, 
all  our  countrymen  partakiofof  our 
warm  appreciation  of  the  noble,  gene- 
rous, and  gay  traits  of  the  Irish  Gael, 
are  prepossessed  fibvonrably  for  the 
predecessor  of  poor  Power,  and  will 
De  pleased  with  the  following  anec- 
dote : — One  fine  morning,  when  the 
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representor  of  "Tim  Moore"  and, 
better  still,  of  some  types  of  high-spi- 
rited, gallant  Irish  oMoers  of  the  old 
school,  m  at  the  aenith  of  h'u  fame, 
a  fellow-countrjTTian,  in  humble  busi- 
ness in  London,  expressed  to  us  \m 
seiise  of  the  truly  patriotic  service  ren- 
dered to  our  nation  bv  such  attrac- 
tive repreeentations  of  its  good  and 
brilliant  qualities,  by  exclaim  ?ncr — 
*  '^Sir,  he  has  riz  the  character  of  iribh- 
men  in  this  city !" 

The  twenty- fourth  year  of  Hub 
Sydney  Owenson's  life  was  pa.'^sed  in 
the  racv  province  of  Connaught,  her 
father  being  manager  of  a  theatre  in 
SUgo;  ana  there  ace  octc^geoarian 
UuueB  who  remember  her  as  a  "  gav, 
vivacious,  smart  youngwoman,"  while 
her  mt  niory  of  that  lively  time  used 
to  be  but  iia  of  her  days  of  child- 
hood !"  Other  memories  are  dted  bf 
her  biographer,  showing  that  she  ap- 
peared, with  ner  father,  on  several 
stages  in  the  province.  A  notable 
event  broke  up  her  merrymaking,  the 
landing  of  1,200  French  soUliers  in 
Killala  Bay,  commanded  by  General 
Humbert. 

The  times  in  which  she  wrote  The 
WOd  Iriah  Girr  were  so  perilous,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  publisher  for  a 
tale  attacking  the  English  intrrpst  in 
Ireland.  No  less,  however,  than  three 
hundred  guineas  are  said  to  have  been 
paid  for  the  copyright,  and  its  Tidue  to 
the  Whig  party  was  acknowledged 
by  the  ]>atronaLre  bestowed  on  the 
authoress  by  the  l>uke  of  Bedford 
when  Lord  Lieutenant  Politics  con- 
atantbr  occupied  the  pen  of  this  light 
guerilla  lady:  her  biiwnpher  states 
that  'Vshe  repeatedly  and  forciblv  de- 
nounced the  Legislative  Union. 

How  is  it,  let  UB  aak.  In  thenametyf 
the  goddess  Disoordia,  that  no  Welsh 
woman  ever  wrote  romances  to  bring 
about  Hoparation  of  the  Principality 
from  England,  and  that  Miss  Porter 
did  not  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Scottish  Union  1  The  Welsh  At4,  in 
tne  form  of  "  Rebecca,"  aven^np 
turnpike  wrongs,  was  a  poor-spinteu 
creature ;  and  as  for  Scotchmen,  they 
have  the  character  of  being  less  ready 
to  do  battle  with  the  Saxon  than  to 

get  what  they  peaceably  can  out  of 
im.  Yet,  perhaps,  these  two  sub- 
jugated nationaliaes  are  waiting  un- 
til each  shall  hayebeen  united  to  the 

Knillip!"!        Inn?  n.s  the  Irish  have 

been,  as  the  lit  time  for  takmg  ven- 


Lad^  Morgan.  [Sspt 

geance !  During  Mi^??  Owensfrt's  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  divorce  tur  Krin, 
she  entered  into  a  nnion  whkli,  ma- 
trimoniallv  viewed,  may  be  eempared 

to  the  federal  ono  was  eager  to 
dis.«"lve,  fnr  «he  ubtamei!  a  x>rf>tector 
and  an  attaciicd  correctoi  oi  her  va- 
garies. 

T.  0.  Morgan,  son  of  a  London  gen- 

tlenian,  was  a  surgeon  and  medical 
practitioner  in  an  English  pruvmaal 
town :  and  having  rendered  profes- 
sional service  to  the  Marquis  ol  Aber- 
rrtrn,  was  invitf  d  to  his  lordship's  8eat 
in  iht  county  Tyrone,  where  he  met 
Miss  OwensoUj  and  their  congeniality 
of  taste  soon  ht  up  the  flame  of  qmi- 
pathy.  She  fled  to  town,  bii^ 

**  Surgeon  Morgan,  with  a  smfttes 

heart,  followed  Miss  Sydney  Oweu&on 
to  Dublin,  and  persccttted  her  ^^\\h  de- 
clarations of  the  iove  which  tiikd  him 
to  diftiBCtion.  The  popidac  Duke  of 
Richmond  invitc<l  i V  nuthoress  and  Mr. 
Moj^an  to  one  of  the  private  balls  at 
the  vieeregfil  Court.  His  EaMsliency, 
in  the  course  of  a  lounging  convowitioa 
WTtli  M!««  Owi'nson,  plnyfuliy  alluded 
U»  lliu  mutriuiuiiiai  report  which  had  be> 
gun  to  be  bruited  about,  and  ezpictsed 
a  hope  to  hnvc  the  pleasure,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  of  congratulating  bor  on  her 
marriage.  'ThemmoarrespeelingMr. 
Morgan's  drvouement/  she  replie<l,  '  nwy 
or  mnj  not  bt  tnte;  but  thi?  I  can, 
at  least,  with  all  caiitiuur  aiid  sincerity, 
assure  your  Grace,  that  I  shall  remain 
to  the  iast  day  of  my  life  in  sirsgle  ble^ 
edness,  unless  some  more  tempting  in- 
dncanent  than  the  mere  cb&iige  firom 
Miss  Owenson  to  M.'sirtss  Morgan  be 
offered  mc.'  The  huit  was  taken,  and 
Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  virtue 
of  the|>oweno(f  hlsoilloe,  knighted  Sav- 
geon  M<ngan490&  the  spot.** 

This  was  stretching  the  Viceregsl 
inerogative:  the  sew  knight  had  done 

nothin^r  of  note,  was  but  t\*-enty-nine 
years  nf  a;^e,  was  apparently  without 
meana  to  uuatain  the  diguity,  and  had 
only  had  his  medical  di|ilciiia  three 
years.  In  18SS,  the  kw  officeis  of 
the  Crown  ^ave  their  opinion  that, 
since  the  Union,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  no  right  to  confer  the  honour  oi 
knighthoSd,  "with  th.  >bjrr^»*  eajrs 
the  biographer  of  Lady  IVIorgan,  of 
Btnppin^  tnis  pecrant  writer  of  hac 
taking  title  as  a  ladyship. 

It  seems,  by  leaacd  eslcnlaitkM%; 
she  had  reached  the  melon  age  of 
seven  and  tliirty  in  the  year  of  her 
maixiage,  aud  that  her  huitbaiid  waa 
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eight  rrfir.s  lirr  junior;  he,  h  ivrovor, 
lUHi  previouB  matrimonial  experience, 
ttd  WIS  a  well-educated  man,  having 
ditftingiuahed  himself  in  €heek  and 
lietapbysic9  at  Cambhd|^ 

•'Lady  Morgan,'* says  her  biopmphcr, 
"would  probably  never  have  reached 
that  great  literary  pre-eminence  and 
celebrity,  in  the  miH«t  of  whirh  herdaya 
clu^.  were  it  not  tor  her  aiii&nce  with 
Sir  Cbarl^  Morgan.  She  has  repeat- 
M!v  confc??od  the  advntitages  which  her 
mmd  and  writuii^s  ik  ri'.  from  liis  lite- 
rary counsel  and  l  o  optration;  and  so 
lately  aa  in  Mr.  Brrce  s  railway  e<lition 
of  her  '  Wild  Irish  Girl,'  the  veterua 
ntthorest  eaneitfy  alludes  to  the  '  long 
and  ennobling  companionship  with  tic 
greatand  cultirateainteUectof  one  who 
taught  and  prized  truth  aboTeall  httmaa 
^roo^I,  and  proclaimed  it  at  the  expense 
of  all  worldly  iottt'eata.*  Such  were  the 
adTMatages  of  a  more  mature  life — mick 
were  the  bright  sources  which  tfirew  in 
*  new  lights  through  chinks  wUicU  time 
IttdniiSe.*** 

The  hoiieyinoon  waa  hardly  over 
iriMn  her  young  ladyship  waa  aeep  in 
the  compwRition  of  an  Irish  historical 
romance,  no  easy  undertaking  during 
the  then  dearth  of  archseologic  infor- 
BMtion ;  and  accordingly  we  find  her 
remnntin'^  her  ohetacles  ic>  a  raetro- 
politan  mmnf  saving  "  I  &nd  many 
dHBealtieB  as  to  the  domestic  regime 
of  the  Iriah  noblesse,  whether  they 
humt  lampfl  or  ffnmheaux^  whethpr 
they  had  an  v  li(^uors  besides  Spanitih 
vmei,  or  wnet&er  tbey  had  glass  is 
tikeir  castle  windows  ;  theae  are  the 
Vinds  of  triflpR  that  puzide  and  retard 
me.'*  She  had  taken  the  close  of  the 
■itoeath  eentmr  as  the  tune  of  her 
novel,  and  a  chieftain,  hight  Bal 
Deargh  O'Donncdl,  as  her  hero ;  and, 
as  she  hiut«^  she  "  should  like  very 
vneh  an  Irish  motto  la  Irish  eha> 
racter  for  the  title-page also,  that 
•bould  her  conr^pondent  "  meet  with 
•ny  thin^  appropriate  to  heroism  and 
love  of  «»nntry,''  he  was  to  eenaiffi  it 
to  her,  along  with  details  as  to  those 
fonign  lamps,  winea,  bsxA  win<lows. 
ftaas  further  researches  convinced 
ier  that  the  characters  and  times  she 
Bad  selected  to  portnty  were  not  what 
oyid  be  d^cribed  An*ithout  giving 
oSBaoSk  She  had,  as  she  ex- 
presjied  it,  **IUleB  vpott  evil  men  and 
evil  dM'*!    po,  unpossessed  of  talents 
like  his  who  wrote  "The  Fair  Maid 
oiPcrth,"  capable  of  brightenmg  all 
vwlwroic^  adminDie^  aadpio* 


tiiresqne  in  Gaelic  life,  and  of  height- 
ening the  etiects  produced  by  skil- 
ful treatment  of  dark  and  coarse  pas- 
sages, she  abandoned  tin  rude  cnief 
of  the  days  of  old  for  his  polished 
descendant  in  a  more  refined  age. 

Shortly  after  the  peace  of  1814, 
the  Moigans,  full  of  a  grand  litemy 
Rflicme,  proceeded  to  France,  and 
took  jidvantage  of  every  available 
opportunity  for  oonposing  the  work 
already  noticed,  but  which,  according 
to  the  contemporary  epi'/rammatic  cri- 
ticism of  a  Paris  journal,  waa  "  dic- 
tated by  her  washerwoman  and  writ- 
ten by  lier  footman  and  wliicli, 
though  deemed  by  her  biographer  her 
t7w"  dceuvre^  we  think  inferior  to 
"  Franoe  in  1889-90,"  a  work  valu- 
able  for  its  chapters  by  her  husl^aiul 
on  Philosoi)hy,  the  Public  Journals, 
Primogeniture,  and  Public  Opinion. 
The  same  learned  pen  also  contri- 
buted, as  an  appendix  to  the  work  nf 
1816,  four  clever  articles  on  the  State 
of  Law,  Finance,  Medicine,  and  Po- 
litical Opinion  in  France. 

Tho  excitement  attending  thr  r?r 
fence  of  her  "  France"  from  enraged 
critics  being  over,  Lady  Morgan  be^an 
a  new  "national  tale,  with  histoneal 
features,  under  the  title  of  "  Florence 
M*Oarthy:"  and  to  perfectionate 
'^thii  enimta  novel,**  says  her  bio- 
grapher, **A»  aatoiated  her  memorv 
with  a  larg:e  amount  of  reading  which 
bore  upon  the  subject  of  it)  mcluding 
many  apocryphal  natiTO  annals,  dis- 
cerning, however,  and  exposing  the 
dreamy  influence  and  misdirected 
pride  tney  tend  to  nourish."  Diuring 
the  composition  of  herlale,  she  drew 
a^rain  on  the  archa'ologic  knowledge 
nf  her  former  correspondent,  by  notes 
with  requests  like  the  following,  which 
veweal  not  only  the  craft  and  mystery 
of  rnmniirr  writing,  but  also  that  the 
fur  writ  (I  knew  even  less  of  Gaelic 
than  ol"  French : — 

**  Woidd  you  get  some  of  your  Irish 
sciiolan  to  teaodiate  the  following  ele- 
gant phrases  into  Irish,  written  in  Ro- 
man characters,  as  I  don't  read  Ogham 
with  facility— 

The  Devil  go  with  him/  'Mj 
blessing  on  him — or  on  you.' 

**  *  I  doat  apeak  Bngttdi.'  *Im  thaft 

you?'  'Where  nre  vnu  oonW  flXMB?* 
*  Where  have  vou  been  V 

"  What  is  toe  meaidog  of  *  nnulha?* 
a  woidinfiretnentuse}  and '■gas?**' 

She  im  pnaently  invoked  to  read 
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or  Italian  chanujten  in  their  dente.  Pnoei  garde  de  toob  fun 

own  oouutr)'  by  the  offer  from  a  Lon-  remarquer."   In  deAuilt  of  any  law 

don  publisher  of  jC2,0<X)  for  a  work  for  punishing  thoee  who  defame  tiie 

on  Italy,  a  taak  readily  undertaken  dead,  miladi  Morgan,  publisher  of 

this  pair  of  literary  eomntit  «oya-  aeaadal  againat  tiie  haoleai  Queen  «f 

genrs.    On  the  road,  and  during  a  FkwuM^  was  liable  only  to  the  ui> 

short  stay  in  London,  her  latlyship  madversions  of  what  are  termed  "cut- 

made  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Uaro-  throat  critics"  by  her  biographer. 

Hnelmnt^andof  theeeoentricDowa-  Her  equality-loving  ^  Udyship*^ 

eer  Countess  of  Cork,  of  whom  some  could  not  resist  a  story  against  an 

ninny  anecdotes  are  told,  from  which  "  aristocrat,"  and  seems  to  nave  held 

we  cull  the  following : — Having  writ-  to  the  American  dehnition  of  thn 

ten  an  order  to  a  trademian  for  some  tenn,  viz.,  that  it  appHes  to  any  one 

valuable  article  in  his  warehouse,  and  who  has  more  than  yoursell  We, 

signed  herself  as  usual  "  M.  Cork  and  ourselves,  have  no  admiratiou  for  any 

Orreiy,"  she  received  for  reply —  of  the  genus  who  is  not  genuine,  since 

ISj&Sm.  D.  and  B.,  not  having  any  the  quali^  is  essentially  one  of  nuad ; 

dealings  with  M.  Cork  and  Orrery,  rank  being  but  "  the  guinea  stamp,]' 

bog  to  have  a  more  explicit  order,  and  sometimes  found  on  base  mctdl 

finding  that  the  house  is  not  known  Of  this  inferior  ore  was  Mathieu  de 

in  the  trade."    This  story  mav  be  Montaiorenei,  tiiat  miserable  dnke 

capped  by  one  of  the  l.vtc  Duke  of  Ha-  who,  on  the  memorable  "  Day  of  S«- 

muton,  Brandon,  and  Chatelherault,  criticos,"  proposed  the  abolition  of  all 

said  to  liave  been  the  proudest  man  seignoral  rignts  throughout  France, 

in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  who  hav-  except  his  own ! 

ing  subscribed  all  his  titles  to  an  order  That  notable  Day,  or  rather  "  Night 

to  a  Birmingham  manufacturer  for  of  Sacrifices."  the  4th  August,  17&9, 

some  iron  gates,  intended  for  one  of  began  by  atMlishing  the  quality  of 

his  residences,  received  in  reply  a  no-  serf  in  France,  showing  that^  although 

tification  that  a  traveller  in  the  trade  the  condition  of  serfage  was  undouU- 

woiUd  accompany  the  gates,  and  bring  edly  less  slavish  than  it  now  is  in  Ser- 

other  sorts  or  goods  which  might  suit  via,  the  v«ry  cradle  of  the  Slave^raoe, 

Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Company's  slavery  existed  nnder  certain  fonna 

line  of  business."  affecting  the  personal  and  possessional 

Lady  Morgan  improved  the  ooca-  claims  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 

don  m  a  abort  ■ojonm  in  Pnia  har  roial  population,    partienlarly  in 

gatherin^various  stories,  one  of  whion  Franche  ConUe^  i.e.  the  free  oooill'. 

IS  thus  cited  by  her  biographer : —  where  the  Franks  may  have  exercised 

••La  Fayette  was  very  commnnica.  special  power  over  the  GauUc  natives, 

tive,  and  told  miladi  many  curious  anec-  JUd  <tf  wm<U  the  00nT«ktual  cleigy 

dotes ;  for  instance,  how  he  once  went  held  a  eoMldoraMa  portiCWI  fft  WOfir 

tOKbal  masqui  at  the  opera,  with  Marie  main. 

Antoinette  upon  his  arm,  the  king  koow-  The  nobili^  and  the  people  of 
in|T  nothing  of  it,  with  other  morceoMx  France,  or  rather,  the  fawifal  Fraak 
iUuBtrative  of  the  e^rit  d'aventure  in  lords  and  the  Gaulic  peasantry  wore,  in 
Togue  m  at  the  court  of  Ver.  ^^^^  ^  nations,  from  the  age  when 
sailles.  and  In  the  head  of  tlM  hanghlj  '  conouprors.  the  oth^j-  serfs, 
daughter  of  Austria."  2  IT  f  ^onquerors,  tue  otner  sens. 
.  "  down  to  the  Revoluti(m.  In  emy 
The  gallant  Republican  wa."?  prob-  crisis  of  their  political  historv,  the 
ablv  as  much  duped  as  Cardinal  de  French  noblesse  were  opposea,  as  a 
Rohan,  when,  in  the  notorious  affair  body,  to  the  peoples  who  faded  to  find, 
of  the  diamond  necklace,  a  young  aa  in  England,  leaders  and  champioaa 
woman,  who  resembledMarieAntoin-  among  the  territorial  aristocracy, 
ette  marvellously,  personated  her  in  This  division  was  manifested  during 
an  interview,  in  this  case,  one  of  the  Plantacenet  wars,  when  Fren(£ 
theft,  the  real  culprit,  Madame  de  la  knights  ana  nobles  fought  almost  dis> 
Motte,  was  marked  V,  for  tfoleur,  on  tinct  from  the  native  host,  while  their 
the  back  with  a  hot  iron ;  and  even  English  equals  took  the  field  as  cap- 
when  eflfectmg  her  escape  from  con>  taini  of  the  gallant  yeomen  who  boia 
finonent,  the  nun  who  aided  her,  the  brunt  of  oattle  and  gained  the  vie-' 
aware  of  her  incorrigibility,  said,  on  tory;  audit  was  again  and  acainmani- 
parting,  "Adieu,  madaune j  aoyespru-  fested  during  the  terrible  t/acgMm«^ 
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at  the  Revolution,  in  the  almost  uni- 
versal etnigration  of  the  nobility,  and 
their  aUiauce  with  foreigner^  against 
the  children  of  the  soil ;  evento  ptov* 
ing  that  the  feudal  families  were  ra- 
ther encamped  on  the  land  than  rooted 
in  it  by  alUance  in  blood  and  affection 
wilh  the  mass  of  the  town  and  coun- 
try people.  On  this  point.  Sir  C. 
^(organ  s  chapter  Public  Opinion  in 
1829."  demonntrating  the  aaMii  aa- 
tuMUiy  between  the  xiifaig  middle 
class  and  the  exclusive  caste  of  inso- 
lent noblesse,  has  some  incontroverti- 
UeramiiilDi,  itill  replete  with  interest 
BBoe  they  expose  a  jtrincipal  cause  or 
tiie  present  ditticulties  attcmling  rca- 
ionable  re-establishment  of  an  aristo- 
cntie  element  in  the  goyennnent  of 
France,  and  oonsequently,  the  prime 
difficulty  in  constnictiug  a  good  repre- 
sentatiye  system.  For  example,  thexe 
il  mnchtntth  in  this  paragraph:^ — 

**0n  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rerolo. 
tfOQ,  dislike  to  aristocracj  bccniue  the 
nling  principle  of  Frenchmen,  and  has 
indoauiMtea  through  all  the  su  bseqnent 
changes  of  government.  A  love  of 
equality  is,  as  it  were,  burnt  into  the. 
national  eharttoter;  and  all  tiie  elRirts 
of  Napoleon  to  revive  a  taste  for  personal 
dittincUons  could  not  reconcile  the  peo- 
|le  to  a  priTileged  nohttilj." 

A  wwd  as  to  one  of  the  priyileges 
of  that  nobleese.  Most  human  griev- 
ances rise  fr(mi  the  depths,  or  rather 
from  the  shallows  of  pockets  ;  and 
one  of  the  meet  grieTous  prerotntiTes 
of  that  order  at  the  epoch  of  tne  Re- 
volution was  its  exemption  from  *m- 
pU^  or  taxation,  which  obtained 
thus :— in  warlike  ases,  when  feudal 
lords  held  their  fiefs  by  services  in  the 
field,  and  at  the  cmmcil  board,  these 
Were  the  taxes  rendered  by  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  in  fVanoe,  as  u  England, 
non-feudal  proi>erty,as  inborou<i;n.s  and 
common  lands,  was  taxed  Hcparately, 
Igi  the  latter  country,  u  vote  of  the 
Home  ef  Commons,  which^  by  the 
way,  now  arrogates  an  exclusive  right 
to  tax  all  property.  Thence,  in  the 
temer  country,  began  the  continual 
Q^snel  hetveen  tlm  nobles  and  the 
nourgeois,  so  soon  as  changes  pro- 
dooed  by  civilization  demanded  that 
me  eotsim  ef  the  nobility  should 
no  lon  ger  heeaumpt  on  the  plea  of 
BuUtaiy  serrioe.  We  have  not  seen 
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any  notice  of  this  notable  point  by 
historians,  and,  merely  observing  that 
the  tuiid  noblesse  were  very  olam- 
able  for  their  selflrimess  in  repelling 
a  just  share  of  the  public  burdens, 
quote  from  Condorcet  a  petit  c/uinton 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
nnmikahlie  as  ptophetio>— 

Un  ^rand  voolut  prouvar  que 
I>a  France  est  dans  VersaillM} 
Qu'il  faut  faira  la  banque— 
Roat«,  et  que  le  tiers*  n'elk  fM 
fiawaiHii^  canailloy  caiiaiUsa 

Momicur  rit  et  rcpliqna  ^ 

Si  c«  tiers  est  canaille, 

Fmt  fleit^  nous  n'avons  qu'  k 

Payer  tout  pour  lui  Jusqu"  k 
La  taille,  la  taille,  la  taille. 

Oui,  menagMiis  oe  ticn-U 
Ajoute  VB  cm  Botabl«%  flpMnJ 
Smon,  chet  w»aa  il  ^rtaooOi 
Se  fi»ft"<iFtT  ti  diMr  a 
Mm  iiHn,  Mi  ttHtfi  bm  taU«.* 

Lady  Moi-gan's  second  offence,  of 
writmg  on  France  in  a  democratio 
tone,  leviling  royalists,  even  to  pick- 
ing up  and  retailing  odious  ana  du- 
bious stories,  or  rather  publishing 
them  wholeeale^  was  sneh  dire  Urn- 
mqiiet^  appearmg,  as  it  did,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  B<^)urbons  were 
bfuushed,  as  to  draw  down  sharp  re* 
bnkee  from  the  press;  and  as  her 
husband,  the  masculine  and  more  re> 
sponsible  participator  in  these  repeat- 
ed literary  crimes,  was  visibly  seen 
behind  the  gown  nis  wife  wrote  in, 
this  screen  became  the  target  at  which 
darts  of  censure  intended  to  wound 
him  were  flung.  Probably,  the  hast 
eritielBm  on  the  balk  ef  her  writuigs 
was  that  so  long  bestowed  by  the 
Edinburgh  Jieviein,  the  great  Whig 
organ,  viz. : — contemptuous  silence. 
In  point  of  fact,  her  husband  was 
mmt  to  blame;  for, as  is  confessed  in 
the  lx>ok  before  us,  "his  views  on  re- 
ligion were  imfortunately  not  as  or- 
thodox as  might  be  desired  ;— his 
sentiments  had  a  decided  tendency  to 
materialism,  and  some  of  his  meta- 
physical interpolations  in  the  writings 
of  his  wife  drew  her  into  not  a  few 
difficulties."  Hence,  probably,  the 
popularity  of  the  war  in  certain  cir^ 
dee  in  Paris ;  and  iienee  Ida  "Phito* 
soph^  of  Morals"  and  '* Philoeopihs 
of  Lie  "  found  translaton  and  laui 
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in  France  and  Italy.  In  tributes  to  before iisas  applied toherprodnetionBp 

hia  philanthro])>%  devotion  to  the  would  choose  the  following; : — "  poor 

cau^  of  civil  and  religious  libertj',  in  matter  and  affected  in  style often 

kindnesa  of  heart,  and  other  good  "  blundering,"  occasionally ''bombas- 

2iuliti€8,  they  are  not  wanting.   His  tic : "  aometinies  "  irreligious,"  now 

iouse,  35,  Kildare-street.  in,  as  his  ana  then  "  indecent and  usually 

wife  delighted  to  cjill  it,    dear,  dirty,  wanting?  in  pith  and  t^r^enesa,  un- 

Dublin,"  was,  duiing  the  agitation  less,  indeed,  her  hutibaud  had  either 

for  Roman  Catholic  Emanciption,  held  or  mended  her  pen.  Sir  Walter 

the  eoene  of  some  imitation  or  Pans  Soott  certainly  expreeaedafaTonraUe 

receptions  de  mini  of  constitutional  opininn  r^f  one  or  two  of  her  noTelist 

times,  when  freedom  of  the  prewi  ex-  prrt  inn.im  i  s  :  yet  he  is  well  known 

iflted,  and  the  pens  and  tongues  of  to  liavu  been  iuviuh  of  over-indulgent 

men  and  women  were  not  reslxifltod  critieum,  a  weakneee  in  the  c^yee  of 

M  now,  imder  the  democratic  deapot-  all  who  concur  in  the  foUowing  die* 

ism  of  the  Empire.   At  that  warm  turn  of  Sydney  Smith  : 

pf  i  ii  t!,  when  representative  reform  «•  Amon^:  the  pmnllcr  duties  of  life  I 

w  as  the  Wkm  battle-shout,  and  when  hardly  k»oM'  any  more  import&at  Umn 

Repealof  almonwhiehaUtheBritieh  that  of  not  praiiing  where  pmiae  is  not 

Celtic  racee*  eave  those  of  this  coun-  due.  Keputatlon  is  one  of  the  prize*  for 

try,  are  glad  of,  was  the  Irish  rry,  tlie  which  men  contend :  it  is,     Mr.  Burke 

domestic  sUte  of  our  metropoliH  was  c**^*     *       cheap  defence  and  oma- 

depicted  m  thU  verse  of  a  parody  on  °*".*;"'l!f  *  ^  ""^ 

M        /lM«>a  A*  itUaakM  ».*^       ^  exertions :'  it  pro<iuoo«  more  labour  nnd 


'PK*  /lMk»>.                 »^  exertions it  pro<iuoo«  more  lanour  nna 

ine  utovee  of  man^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^     ^^^^  ^  ^ 

Oeh.  Dvblln  dty,  th«r«  b  no  dbnbtin',  ecmntry  eonld  ever  rear  up^  It  la  the 

R:itc>  .  .  ( ry  city  upon  the  rav  ;  coin  of  g^ius,  and  It  is  the  impt  rious 

*Ti8  there  you'd  hux  O'ConneU  ^atta%  duty  of  every  man  to  bestow  it  with  the 

An*  Lwly  Morgan  maktB*  lay.  most  scrupulous  justice  uid  the  wisest 


Fnr  'tTS  thr<  caiiitnl  n'  the  finest  nntion. 


oooooBiy*** 

jjLi*]iMiQg«ac]i«dMffortfiolovaoia«d.*'  of  France,  ttien  on  the  eve  of  another 

change  of  dynaatv.  K^l  -"^ir  Charles 
He  receptions  in  Lady  Morean's  Morgan  and  his  wife  UiUlicr  again; 
drawmg-room,  in  the  **  tay-drinking-  and  their  coneeqnent  book  ia  dedi> 
est  of  towns,"  were  the  pleasantest  cated  to  Lafayette,  the  chief  actor  in 
possible ;  her  liberality  in  politics  ex-  the  subsequent  revolutionary-  events, 
tended  to  society,  and  all  who  en-  In  most  respects,  this  work'  of  more 
joved  that  style  of  eOterie,  with  ite  natnred  experienoea  it  eapcrior  to 
"literary  lady,  and  tea  is  ready,"  the  hasty  sketch  of  18ie;  yet  is  simi- 
must  have  foimd  in  her  salon  in  Kil-  hHy  iTijund  by  an  UTipnim  l  dislike 
dare-street  a  little  of  the  mel^  por-  to  the  anatocratic  element  in  go  vera - 
tnyed  in  her  writings,  a  sort  of  lively  meat,  though  not  to  so  foolish  an  ex- 
tea-party  in  themselves,  the  beversge  tent  as  In  the  opinions  fonneriy  ez- 
variable,  fieeonlitii!  to  its  components,  pressed.  Sooth  to  say,  the  Freneh 
usually  eiii'M  iild  ^I'een,  with  some  noblesse  of  thnt  d??v  were  not  a  party 
black  infusion,  now  and  then  a  dash  to  l>e  admitted  to  much  power  with- 
Of  gunpowder,  and  not  too  much  milk  out  fears  for  the  liberties  and  prospe- 
and  sugar;  for  its  accomplished  maker  rity  of  their  eountry.  Increase  of  the 
hadlearnedtheuseof  "Frcnrhrrenm,"  franchise  was  the  principal  battle- 
or  to  speak  plainly,  interlarded  In  r  ^ound,  as  it  also  was  at  the  &Ame 
booksands]^eech  with  foreign  verbiage  period  in  England;  and  every  one 
and  strong  ideas.  Her  compositions  recognises  the  valuable  change  pro- 
of the  romantic  class  have,  to  our  duced  in  the  aristooaoy  of  the  latter 
taste,  the  defect  of  winhy-washinesB,  country  by  the  measure  of  represent- 
as  weii  as  beiug  occasiouaiiv  tinctured  ative  reform  which  arose  out  of  the 
With  sour  and  hot  ingrements,  per-  similar  struggle  across  the  channel 
haps  mfused  in  imitation  of  the  cos-  Aeoording  toSir C.  Morgan, the  num- 
tom  of  Parisian  ladien  of  pnttin^  Irmon  her  of  eleetoct  in  Fraisoe^  where  the 
juice  in  their  tea,  and  quali tying  its  qualification  was  payment  of  £\% 
weakness  with  rum  antl  cognac  a  year  of  direct  taxes,  did  not  much 
If  we  most  select  some  critical  exceed  80,000 ;  and,  as  he  observes, 
tmns  from  those  quoted  in  the  wock  this  nstrictednnmbar,  in  a  county 
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where  land  and  houses  are  heavily 
Uxod,  indioates  that  France  is  not 

what  it  ought  to  be  j  and  vrhere  the 
middle  claases  are  insiitliciently  at 
tlieir  ease,  the  conditiou  of  the  la- 
Iwnrani  dependent  o&  them  caimot  be 
perfectly  satisfactory."   Jn  fact.  Sir 
C.  Mor^^n's  p(^t  mode  of  producing  a 
happT  social  state,  viz.,  abolition  of 
freedom  as  to  disposal  of  property, 
had  depreBsed  some  nulfioiis  or  men 
into  an  unprosperous  condition  of 
petty  proprietorship,  and  had  ine\nt- 
ably  injartM-l  the  state  of  otlier  iiiiliious 
dependent  on  daily  labour.    Yet  he 
ran  into  the  enor  of  ascribing  the 
following  action  to  the  English  cus- 
tom of  primogenitural  snt  cession,  say- 
ing.—  the  obvious  conse<^ueuce  is, 
tut  every  one  is  either  abore  tiie  ne- 
oessitv,  or  below  the  poesibility;of  ae- 
curnnlating  capital"  But  in  no  coun- 
try     money  accumulated  so  largely 
hi  in  the  land  where  this  custom  pre- 
nib:  irhilethe  law  of  gaTel  piediuieB 
the  transmission  of  ca|rital  m  indlvi- 
du;d  hands.    In  this  ouestion,  what- 
ever his  surgical  tikill,  he  certainly 
was  not  safe  in  advising  application 
of  the  diaecting  procen  to  proper^ ; 
at  anv  rate,  it  has  proved  no  cure  lor 
the  F^rench  body  politic ;  and  he  was 
ao  little  of  a  statesman  as  to  have 
pwned  thk  para^ph It  is  now 
a  matter  of  ezpenmental  knowledge, 
that  an  aristocracy,  in  constitutional 
governments,  must  either  possejjs  it- 
fieif  of  the  whole  power  of  the  tttate, 
or  be  content  to  foUow  in  the  train  of 
the  people.  Under  a  mere  despotism, 
the  nobility  are  but  the  first  slaves 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  instnimenta 
*    for  spreading  the  influence  of  his  ty- 

HL«?tory  would  have  informrd  nnr 
poUtittiJ  doctor  that  the  English 
nohiUty  acted,  for  ages,  as  pr)wer- 
iol  iBiuten  of  ftbeolnte  moDnrchy ; 
iid  every  century  hne  seen  a  strong 
party  in  this  ariBtocra^'v  Icfidini^^  tlie 
people  in  every  nirvdeiatc  retorni- 
itoiy  movement.  It  would,  indeed, 
he  well  If  OUT  gytldme  de  batcule,  a 
system  which  Imlances  between  the 
Ctowti  and  the  People,  and  the  iead- 
of  which  are  mostly  the  aristo- 
€ney  of  our  two  great  pejrtiea,  were 
now  maintaining  a  domeefcic  eqaiH- 
krium  in  France. 

Some  one  said  ^vi'\\  of  the  ancien 
rtgimt,  that  it  waa  an  ;i1»solute  mo- 

<Bmiy  tempmd  by  mngi. ;  aome  one 


eke  bus  said  of  the  existing  regime, 
that  it  is  detpotism  iUuiSraied  hp 
pam})hlet8;  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  last  Bourbon  dyniisty  and  the 
Orleans  were  overthrown  by  freedom 
of  the  press.  Sir  Charles  thus  de- 
scribes the  political  prescription  bj 
^-lii<  li  the  weak  constitutions  of  these 
Kings  was  undermined 

**At  eooeimi  deelined,  as  opinion 

rose  fromachrins  oi  con  flirting- jinnci- 
ptes,  and  mouldod  itself  into  definite 
forms,  new  modes  were  created  by  new 
iostUntloiis;  the  leaven  of  an  active^  if 

not  A  FRES  PRESS,  the  Ji/  '(t  <Jtff  OF  A  RE- 
PH£8EMTAT1T£    GOVERN  MEKT,  worked 

in  the  mass  of  h«terogeneoTts  interests, 

and  a  silent  revolution  in  the  mind  and 
imasrinntions  of  France  was  gradually 
carried  into  effect.  Thirty  years  of  the 
pnctical  parsaits  of  free  institutions 
MTCT©  nt  length  apparently  leading  to  the 
attaiomeut  of  X\m  object  sought  for ; 
svstemt  were  yielding  to  experiment; 
the  flimsy  literature  of  the  Augustan 
age,  vrhich  with  aU  its  beauties,  had 
never  served  a  single  purpose  of  political 
BCieneei  or  of  social  ameliorfttion,  wits 
no  longer  wanted,  and  it  therefore  cea.  cd 
to  be  reliahed.  The  times  called  for 
other  Botrinient.  The  old  trees  of  Imow- 
ledge  hfttl  roa?cr!  to  boar,  and  a  newer  and 
more  vigurous  vegetation  wm  spriDgiog 
up,  whose  shoots,  like  those  of  the  na- 
tural plant,  were  all  turning  towards  the 
light.  The  public  mind  was  devoted  to 
public  events,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  <it  fiteratnre  came  forth  in  oolouie 
suited  to  the  epoch  of  its  appearance. 
Under  t)ie  old  despotism  of  the  Bour- 
bons, public  displeasure  had  fbnnd  vent 
in  a  vaudeville,  or  exploded  in  nn  epi- 
pram.  Such  poetical  ineurrcctions— 
Buch  pointed  resistance  to  j>ower  upon 
paper— were  the  safety-valves  of  the 
Kieheliens  and  the  Mazarins.  Under 
t)ie  Bourbons  of  regenerated  France, 
public  opinion  sottsht  utteraaoe  in  the 
natond  language  of  prose,  the  true  and 
genuine  expositor  of  mind ;  flowing  na- 
tuxally,  like  the  thouglit  it  embodies, 
and  paoring  not  In  its  strong  and  rapid 
cuTTont  to  eddy  round  a  rhyme,  or  to 
seek  its  outlets  through  the  cramped  and 
shraoas  chatmelt  of  an  uBgraSefu  mefcre. 
No  one  now  consulted  Boileau  or  studied 
Kacine  to  find  a  rule  for  the  manner  of 
expre^ion — the  matter  was  all.  licsist- 
ance  to  tvranny,  and  the  exposure  and 
defent  of  an  attempted  revival  of  the 
old  abuses  of  the  old  system,  did  not 
admit  of  the  time  neeessary  to  point  an 
epigram  or  to  polish  an  alcmlil  ated  ti- 
rade. The  new  press  of  France  sent 
Ibrth,  m  iU  volcanic  explosions,  a  tor* 
zmt  of  Qpiiiien,iBtbeteni€fvMii^ 
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ton;  >lrbM^t  tk  tpite  of  the  clouds  of 
dense  vapour  of  a  first  eniption,  diffused 
(he  bright  sparks  and  pore  flame  of  in- 
oomiptible  patiiotlnL^ 

Unfortunately,  the  end  of  all  that  Pa- 
riiriaa  pantomime,  brilliantly  as  the 
scene  was  illuminated  bv  tricolonred 
lights,  has  been,  that  the  bad  fairy 
of  politics  has  triumphed  over  the 
gooid;  ctowBfl  aadpuitalooiuifKglit- 
«ii8d  tiie  coy  columbine,  Liberty, 
away,  and  the  harlequin  of  the  day 
wields  a  wand  in  the  snanc  of  a  siibre. 

In  niiladi  Morgan's  France"  of 
1830,  we  mifli  the  capital  satirical 
songs  and  chaiacteristic  scraps  of  po- 
pular verse  she  sen-cd  up  in  1816, 
when  she  made  some  clever  comments 
on  the  love  of  the  French  for  a  petit 
ehtmmm^  such  as  em  played  a  kvely 
political  role  among  them,  justifpng 
the  remark  of  one  of  their  writers, 
that  a  collection  of  vaudevilles,  as 
th^  used  to  be  called,  is  neoeamyio 
the  Mrtorian  who  would  write  can- 
didly. By  the  way,  she  did  not  notice 
the  curious  ref  rain  of  a  still  common 
chanson  (Us  Jenmes  buveurs  in  the 
iiortli-east»  ▼!& :  Liie  bonlire  1  lire 
boula  I— eyidenUy  the  same  as  that  of 
the  famous  song  which  rhymed  James 
the  Second  out  of  the  three  king- 
doms. Nor  did  her  husband,  acute 
as  he  was  to  discern  relations  be- 
tween a  country's  soil  and  climate, 
and  its  people's  religious  and  political 
idiosyncrasy,  take  the  ensuing  broad 
Tiew  of  La  Varte  de  PJSurope,  which 
we  humbly  propound  to  political  doc- 
tors, premising  that  the  idea  is  taken 
from  a  remark  in  a  recent  publication 
on  the  provincial  songs  of  France,  to 
thfi  met  that  "the abnndanoe  and 
heat  of  the  wine  drunk  in  the  vine 
re^ons  of  the  Continent,  produce 
spirits  more  rebellious  to  established 
laws,  civil  and  religious,  than  are 
Uraiid  IB  cold  lands ;  in  this  the  Bre- 
ton peasant  being  antithetical  to  the 
Burgundian  and  Franche  Comt^  man . " 
May  then  the  map  of  Europe  be 
Bianedoiit  in  ocnteniiiiioiiB  tnusti  of 
.  'TinCfaida  and  revolutionists,  orohaids 
and  conservative  cider-drinKcrs,  bib- 
bers of  beer  and  steady-going  self- 

Sovemors)  Of  a  fact,  the  taste  of 
he  Teutonic  race  is  almost  special  for 
hops  and  Protestantism;  while  the 
Gael,  whether  in  our  island,  or  among 
the  Welsh  and  Scotch  hills,  or  on  the 
pUins  of  Ganl,  revels  in  tiie  livelier 
OliDlBiof  the  jvk0  of  the  gmj^uA 


Lady  Morgan^  [8ept 

tifTHmeiban|^f.e.,  emd!f  fi6  tUi 

must  be  looked  to  in  tima^  ere  revo- 
lutionary principles  enter  English 
brains  from  hogsheads  of  claret.  Let, 
we  say,  British  brewers  loc^  to  it, 
and  by  lower  prices,  eiGMl  a  eomrter* 
revolution  in  Paris  ! 

Miladi's  favourite  hero  in  1830  was 
Lafayette,  the  iuoculater  of  his  ooun- 
trj-withRepuhllGeDdBelriBeanaporlsd 
from  America,  and  a  prominent  actor 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  which  he 
had  sowed  the  seetla.  HistUibustering 
expedition  in  aid  of  the  revolt  of  oar 
American  colonies  mifiirtiDiately  led 
the  Oourt  of  the  Tuileries  into  the 
same  path,  and  he  was  the  author  of 
the  French  "  Declaration  of  Rights." 
Extreme  as  his  political  conduct  wasw 
all  lovers  of  constitutional  Hbettf^i^ 
acquiesce  in  l^y  Morgan's  encomium 
on  his  long  labour  in  the  cause  of  self- 
government,  by  a  real  and  efi'ectual 
repreeentation  of  the  people.  Bnt  we 
cannot  further  criteae  lieiweim  her 
ladyship's  correctnesses  or  incorrect- 
nesses as  to  Parisian  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  more  than  in  observing  that 
"  the  young  and  nnfortanato  Mndama 
Lal>cdoyfere,"  represented  as  "djring 
of  a  broken  heart  for  him  whom  her 
tears  and  supplications  could  not 
save,"  is  in  emoyment  of  excellent 
health,  and  of  tne  respect  and  aflBO> 
tinn  oi  a  huge  eirole  of  lelativea  ad 
friends. 

No  one  was  more  capable  than  the 
late  J.  W.  dtdcerofeiiMKing  mUadfa 

mistakes  in  and  about  the  French, 
whether  on  points  of  history,  of  gram- 
mar, or  of  orthography,  in  all  which 
elU  manquait  beaucoup. 

On  theaocemionof  tfaeWUgpvtf 
to  power  in  1830,  a  pension  of  j6oo  a 
year  was  conferred  on  her,  Professedly 

in  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
rendered  Inr  her  to  the  world  of  let- 
ters," but  ^  in  reality,"  aayn  her  bio- 
grapher, "as  a  just  compensation  for 
the  sacrifices  she  had  made  to  liberal 
principles^  as  well  as  for  the  uninter- 
tnptedatieam  of  slander  which  Oteekflr 
and  hia  eolleaffues  had  long  broudit 
to  play  upon  her  reputation."  Why 
the  public  purse  should  pay  because 
her  ladyship  was  libelled  is  not  very 
clear :  but  the  werid  of  letten  hae  to 
thank  Mr.  Fitzpatrickfor  a  newsimlQe; 

Erobably  ho  took  his  idea  from  the  use 
ouLs  Philippe  once  made  of  fire  en- 
gines against  a  mob:  and  truly  the 
tUogoiy  of  oooNTTatifQ  ef^eegMi 
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kring  to  qnench,  by  throwinfi  the 
eoldefl  critical  witar,— the  burnt 

Bacrifices  L^idy  Jlorg-an  rontinually 
and  liberally  made  on  the  altar  of 
principle — offering  consisting,  no 
noAk,  of  iear  jrarks,  cop>TiKht8  and 
all— is  highly  entertaining.  Her  hus- 
band had,  also,  his  share  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  being  appointed  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Fisheries. 
In  hn  biographer^s  ranuffl^  that  '*the 
lepoits  on  the  subject  of  those  fish- 
enes,  of  which  several  appeared  from 
Sir  Charles'  pen,  are  remarkable  for 
tiieir  perspicuity  and  cleverness,"  we 
thoroughly  concur. 

How  long  the  Commissioner  go- 
verned piscatory  business  in  this  is- 
land docs  not  ap|)ear,  but  in  1839  ho 
'felt  a  desire  to  quit  the  country  to 
which  he  had,*'  eays  his  wife,  *'for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  de- 
voted his  time,  his  fortune,  his  talents, 
and  his  prime  of  life,"  in  order  to 
letarato^lusowB  greiat  and  hapn^ 
'eountry,  "  and,  with  wife-tike 'obedi- 
ence, she  consented  to  become  an  ab- 
sentee; nay  more,  allowed  her  hus- 
band to  help  her  in  writing  "Woman 
and  her  Bfaeter,"  a  voluminous  dis- 
qidsition,  illuminated  by  much  of  his 
metaphysical  and  philosophical  lore, 
and  prcmounced  a  very  clever  and 
imamff  work  by  the  0«(«(ri«r/^.  Her 
liogra{mflr  beKeres  this  favourable 
criticism  was  due  to  the  fact  that "  the 
editorial  control  of  this  review  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lockhart, 
tad  not  Bfr.  Oroker,*'  ae  otherwiae, 
due  woQld  hare  been  subjected  to 
"another  savage  onslaught ;"  but  it 
is  well  known  that  this  latter  gentle- 
man never  was  editor  of  the  Review, 
and  thai  he  wrote  for  it  during  Lock- 
hart's  life,  so  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  made 
what  she  would  have  tndy  styled 
a  hhme.   When  Miss  Owenson,  she 
hegan  her  paper  war  with  the  anthor 
of  TamiBar  Spirtlee  oH  tibe  Irish 
Stajje,"  by  an  assault,  the  sharpness  of 
whirh  showed  her  quite  as  able  to  de- 
fend herself  as  to  offend  others;  and 
iaeeihe  wae  aoeamimff  at  tece  nei- 
tter  a  htcrary  duellist  like  her,  nor  her 
teconders,  should  call  "cut  throat," 
andotherBiUingogatenameeyWhenahe 

it  touched. 
Ike  ftlkmii«  aketcii  ins  addreaed 


to  her  biographer  by  the  late  D.  Owen 
BCaddyn.  a  few  days  previona  to  hia 
lainented  death 

"For  private  reaaoos  I  avoided  know- 

ing  Lady  Morp.in ;  but  critically  I  am 
acquainted  >vith  all  her  points.  8iie  had 
an  immense  amount  of  brass  and  brilli. 
an^,  and  was  a  very  atrikiug  person  in 
her  way ;  but  I  always  recoiled  from  her 
as  a  sort  of  female  Voltaire,  reared  in  a 
pvovlnee,  and  M  on  potato  diet  She 
old  not  appreciate  the  hereditary  PurU 
tan  ism  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  among 
whom  she  was  bom  and  bred,  and  she 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  far  descended 
traditional  religion  of  tlie  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  She  scoffed  and  scorned ;  and 
raaiadDed  the  French  aabiw  in  a  weari- 
some  way :  but  she  had  spirit,  play  of 
fancy,  and  as  a  novelist  she  pointed  the 
way  to  Lever,  whose  precursor  she  was. 
The  rattling  vivacity  of  the  Irish  cha- 
racter; its  ebullient  spirit,  and  its  wrath- 
ful eloauence  of  sentimoit  and  language, 
(die  weu  poutrayed ;  one  can  saidl  m 
potheen  and  turf  smoke  even  in  her 
pictures  of  a  boudoir.  Her  attack  oa 
Croker  was  very  clever,  and  had  much 
effect  in  its  day.  It  it  written  on  the 
model  of  the  Irish  school  of  invectlve 
furnished  by  flood  and  Grattan.** 

Far  from  endorsing  this  character, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  quotes  it  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  virulent  prejudice  still 
felt  against  its  subject ;  and  we  need 
now,  having  no  notion  of  attempting 
to  decide  between  Lady  l\Iorgan  and 
the  critical  tribunals  before  which  her 
literary  labours  were  condemned,  do 
no  more  than  mentioii  our  belkf  that 
)ul>]ic  opinion  on  such  a  matter,  so 
iir  as  it  receives  expression  through 
critics,  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  nide 
comments  upon  them,  any  more  than 
in  theee  timee  win  it  be  dictated  to 
in  poMtloe  either  democrats  or  ro- 
mance-writers. Excepting  for  one  or 
two  very  objectionable  passages  of 
this  sort — which  are  merely  the  ex- 
aggeration of  warm-hearted  feelings 
such  as  Lady  Morgan  possessed,  and 
her  accomplished  biographer  evidently 
partakes  of— we  deem  his  work  better 
for  its  iMjrtiality  of  temper ;  and  aa- 
suredly  it  is  an  interesting  memorial 
of  one  of  Ireland's  gifted  daughters, 
and  creditable  to  her  memory  as  well 
as  to  its  author's  talents. 
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now  an  accomplished  fact,  which  the  must  pay  for  himself.    Every  thinr 

coldest  rcasoner  ou  things  as  they  are  that  lives  will  also  die  ;  stotesi  ana 

must  take  accouut  of.  A  twelvemonth  empires  live,  therefore  t^tate^  aitd  em- 

of  independence  haa  convmoed  even  pires  die :  uus  it  the  syllogiaai  that 

the  Boeptical  that  Italy  ou^ht  to  be  nistory  forces  on  ub;  the  law  of  death 

free ;  for  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  is  writtea — it  is  thought  ereijwhm 

is  now  as  clearly  on  the  side  of  Italian  ru^wAm.  man  — *'  w*     wam  MbA. 

independence  as  it  was  formerly  ' 

agMBSt  it   It  required  aome  eathu-     So  reason  the  historiaiia,and  then  ia 

Biaam  to  believe  two  yeare  ago  that  no  denving  that  the  reASOuinii;  is  more 

Italy  would  so  soon  be  free  ;  and  it  than  pfatisi Me,  it  is  borne  out  by  facta. 

required  even  more  courage  to  avow     A^yria,  Ureeoe,  Home,  Oarthaga^ 

that  belief  We  look  back  with  aome  where  aze  they  f 

Batlsfactaon  to  the  stand  taken  by  us      In  contenting  themselyes  with  the 

in  favour  of  Italian  unity  and  inde-  reflection  that  Italy  is  a  land  >  f  the 

pendence,  when  most  of  our  contem-  past,  poets  and  philosophers  iiave 

porariea  only  anticipated  for  her  an  played  into  the  hands  of  politiciani^ 

exchange  of  maaten.  who  wiahed  it  were  ao;  ana  Italy  haa 

Fh)tn  S  iistriaa  to  BVench  Buprein-  heen  forced  to  assist  at  ita  own  obse- 

acy,  Italy,  it  was  said,  would  pass,  quie??,  as  Charles  V.  used  to  do  in  the 

per  tervir  Bcmpre  o  tnncitrice  o  vtnta,  Jilonastcry  of  Ynste.    Giuati's  witty 

Certain  English  statesmen,  of  a  poem  in  reply  to  Lamartine's  bcuti- 

nanow  pragmatic  achool,  had  aettled  ment  about  tk  terre  de§  marU  aptly 

it  to  their  own  satlafaetUm  that  Italy  expresses  the  just  indignation  <n 

"never  eonlil  be  independent,  and  thrre-  Italinns  at  this  entombing  together  of 

fore  to  invite  the  i'reuch  in  to  expel  the  iivinc^  and  the  dead.    Poor  Par- 

the  Austriaus  was  to  cure  one  disease  tridge,  tiie  almanac  maker,  whom 

by  inoculating  her  with  another  ;  as  Swift  killed  by  a  bellman's  prophecy, 

the  Chine.«ie  quack  who  drew  blood  was  not  more  infamously  huddled  oat 

from  Mr.  Hug's  nose  to  cure  an  ear-  of  existence  before  his  time  than  the 

ache,  or  bruised  lus  ribs  to  cure  lum-  Italy  of  our  day  by  the  Mettemichea, 

bam  Bbfinesburys,  and  Lamartines  of 

Facta  have  falsified  all  these  antici-  Europe.  Partridge  redivi^'ns  was  not 
pations.  Tlie  incubus  of  An?<tria  has  believed  iii  by  Jiis  own  wife  :  an  ap- 
been  taken  off  without  that  of  France  parition  he  might  be,  an  impostor  he 
being  laid  on  instead.  Italy,  long  the  probably  was;  but  the  true  and  original 
patientlnachar  of  Europe.  Baaahaln  Fartridge  hdd  been  buried  mmtiw 
off  her  burdens,  and,  ejnilting  in  her  ago,  ana  the  undertaker's  oer^cate 
libertj%  will  bow  her  shoulder  to  the  was  there  to  vouch  for  the  fa^t.  So 
yoke  no  more.  Facta  like  tlu  sc  cull  it  wa^i  with  poor  Italy.  She  had 
for  something  more  than  a  ua^mg  lived  her  day.  She  had  a  long  h£o 
comment  Iney  awake  lenectim  aadamenyone.  Qneanof  theBaitli 
which  tend  to  disprove  one  of  the  for  n]|ditWelTe  centuries,  and  a  Dow- 
commonest  gcnerabzations  of  history,  a^r  Queen  for  five  or  six  centoriea 
It  haa  been  said  we  cannot  say  how  more.  But  she  took  to  her  bed  about 
often  tliat  nations  have  their  riiie,  de-  the  tunc  oi  the  discoveiy  of  Americai; 
dine,  and  iall-^Uke  men  they  live  printinfr  and  the  BefonnatioB  gave 
their  appointed  time^  their  threescore  ner  nervous  system  a  shake,  and  aoon 
years  and  ten:  allowing  units  for  tens,  after  she  quietly  went  to  sleep,  and 
and  tens  for  centuries,  the  duration  of  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  With 
a  man  and  a  state  may  be  compared  these  sagacious  commonplace^  the 
together,  and  then  death,  inexorable  eighteenui  century  gave  no  mora 
death,  knocks  at  the  city  gate  as  at  thouglit  to  Italy  than  to  Palmyra, 
the  private  dwellint:,  and  the  common-  One  of  the  axioms  of  lii^tory  waa 
wealth  pavs  the  same  debt  of  Nature  that  all  things  moved  m  a  circle,  life 
at  the  end  of  many  generations  that  and  death,  rise  and  decline,  barbariam 
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•id  dnliflrfioii,  according  as  VishBU  her  arts— there  is  no  reason  why  she 

the  Preserrer,  or  Shiva  the  DeBferoyer,  sh  mid  not  take  her  place  as  a  great 
was  in  thp  aswmlant  nation,  the  rival,  not  the  mistress,  of 
ilowmucli  tiii:»  uiistakeD  metaphor,  her  neighbours  beyond  the  A\\yA.  lii 
from  the  life  of  a  man  to  that  of  a^  fact,  her  long  oppression  the  Qaul 
e<itnmnnTtiy»  hae  affected  onr  views  of-  and  the  Qennan  is  the  penalty  she 
current  events,  it  is  impossil^lc  to  de-  has  had  to  pay  for  her  former  supre- 
dde  with  accuracy.  It  is  the  luanda-  maf  v.  They  t  hat  lead  captive  snail 
tionof  M^aulav's  welirkoownfiketch  go  mto  captivity,  is  a  judgment  of 
of  the  New  Zealander— the  same  me-  whose  justice  none  can  compUun. 
taphor  which  dazded  his  fancy  and  Italy,  the  oppressor,  has  been  oppress- 
vvAht\  his  judgment  so  early  as  1824.  ed  in  her  turn  ;  but  the  balance  is 
He  wntw  in  a  review  of  "Mitford's  now  righted  ;  action  and  reaction  arc 
History  of  Greece:" — "When  the  always  equal;  and  for  the  centuries 
soeptre  shall  have  pttssed-  away  from  of  her  supremacy  she  has  paid  hack 
England— when,  perhaps,  travellers  Europe  with  as  many  centuries  of"* 
from  distant  regions  shall  in  vain  subjection  and  shame.  It  is  now  lier 
Ubour  to  dedpher  on  some  moulder-  turn  for  compensation  ;  and  the  pro- 
ing  pedestal  the  name  of  onr  proudest  per  retribii<aon  on  the  heads  of  all 
chief— efaaO  hearsavage  h^mns  ehant^  oppressors  is  to  send  them  courteously 
ed  to  some  mlwhapen  idol  on  the  over  her  frontier.  She  first  destroyed 
rained  dome  of  our  proudest  temple  the  German  and  Gallic  nationalities, 
~-aiid  shall  see  a  single  naked  fisher-  and  they,  in  revenge,  denied  and  with- 
iiMB  wssh  his  nets  in  the  river  of  the  held  hers.  Nov  Uiatold  scores  have* 
tea  titousand-mastSb''  been  paid  off,  let  all  three  keep  within- 
All  tfiis  magniloquence  of  rain  their  own  frontiers,  and  curses  be  on 
would  shrink  to  it^  natural  dimen-  the  head  of  him  that  firet  renews  the 
fiioDs,  if  writers  would  take  the  pains  strife  by  removing  his  neighbour's 
of  ^listinginshing  between  a  nation'a  landmark. 

npieinacy  and  a  nation's  axistenoe.  It  greatly  ehnplifies  our  view  of 
F^ralittle  time  a  nation  may  lead  the  the  question  of  Italian  Nationality 
ran  of  progress,  and  then  fall  into  to  trace  all  her  niisgovemment  to  a 
the  rear,  as  Spam,  Huiiand,  and  iSwe-  single  cause  ;  that  cause  is  summed 
doQ— ell  have  within  the  last  three  npln  the  old  Roman  boasts  "  uthU  ei 
centories;  but  it  by  no  means  followa  oma"  The  alliteration  gave  Italy  a 
that  becau55e  outstripped  in  the  race  brief  triiimj)h  of  a  century  or  two, 
for  master)'  and  empire,  therefore  and  many  centuries  after  of  shame 
they  iihould  sink  back  into  barbarism,  and  oppression. 
All  run,  hot  one  reoeiTeth  the-prise :  Rome  must  interfere  in  the  affairs 
the  last,  however,  if  not  a  laggard,  will  of  foreigners  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
com**  in  with  credit  at  the  winning-  foreign'^rs  have  taken  her  nt  her  word, 
jXBt  uumeasurably  superior  to  the  and  have  interfered  ever  since  in 
mzf  savage  who  never  stripped  at  all  Italian  affairs.  This  accounts  for  the 
for  the  race — the  Samoan  Islander  anomalous  fact  that  Italy  is  the  only 
^bo  sleeps  like  a  great  sloth  beneath  nationality  that  did  not  establish  it- 
ihe  tree  on  whi oh  he  feeds,  or  the  Red  self  before  the  rise  of  the  present 
Indian  who  smokes  to  keep  down  European  system.  Spain,  England, 
Iteration,  and  whose  thint  for  ardent  France,  all  about  the  same  time,  were 
i^ts  is  the  only  incitement  to  hunt,  consolidated  into  powerful  monarch- 
Italy  has  unquestionably  fallen  ies,  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
Wk;  her  relative  position  is  not  Henry  VII.,  and  Louis  XT.  Prussia 
vhat  it  formerly  was.  The  he^paony  and  Austria,  Russia  and  Sweden, 
of  Ssrope  is  not  bers,  as  it  twice  baa  arose  out  of  the  feudal  into  the  cen- 
l>eai,  mce  before  and  once  after  the  tralized  type  of  government  a  little 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  later.  Poland  \v:\?  never  thus  con- 
fer torpor  wa.s  only  temporary',  and  is  solidated,  and  tlierefore,  broke  to 
imiihg  away  wi tb  the  causes  that  pro-  pi^^es  by  factions  within  and  intrigues 
oiMd  it;  aiMl  though  we  no  longer  without  The  same  fate  that  over- 
^re  or  expect  to  see  her  again  took  Poland  awaited  Italy  this  cen- 
giving  laws  or  religion  to  Europe —  tury,  if  rran<  e  and  Austria  could  only 
though  Rome  may  not  captivat^^  the  have  agreed  to  a  division  of  plimdor. 
world  with  her  arms,  or  Florence  with  a  dismemberment  into  north  ami 
▼0I»  LTL^Ka  OOOZXXIII.  19 
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south,  with  a  reaenration  of  Rome  as 
»  Idad  of  religious  Oiaoow,  sptred, 
like  UlyBses,  for  the  siigolar  wvimr 

of  beinn;  devoured  last. 

The  daDger  of  this  complete  extinc- 
tion of  It^yy  as  of  Poland,  appears 
to  be  ttvwtod  at  present.  Her  na- 
tionality, one  and  entire  from  the  Alps 
to  the  sea,  is  now  an  article  of  faith 
vith  her  inhabitants.  Italy  seems 
not  to  feel  her  sufferings !"  exclaimed 
Petraieh  in  his  day,  ''decrepit, 
sluggish,  and  languid,  will  slie  sleep 
for  ever  ?  Will  there  l)e  none  to 
awake  her  I  Oh,  that  I  had  my  hands 
twisted  in  her  hair  1"  A]l  tliiaiB.a 
sorrow  and  shame  of  the  pait  Of 
all  her  poets,  those  only  are  remem- 
bered who  sang  a  patriot's  strains.  In 
the  d*^lf"ft«»  from  Ariosto  to  Alfieri, 
the  dailmeii  of  the  ninaiitaneef  one 
name  only  shines  out  like  a  star,  that 
of  Chiabrera.  To  him  the  good  people 
of  Savona  have  inscribed  their  theatre. 
His  famous  sonnet 

"  ladia  I  oh,  Mb !.  ta-flvl  fro  la  MfC*/* 

la  the  hni|riration  they  seek  there,  and 

not  the  ditties  of  Marini — the  dramas 
of  Metastasio.  The  hero's  harp,  not 
the  lover's  lute,  is  now  in  favour  ; 
you  would  insult  an  Italian  now-a- 
dAjB  by  calling  Italy  the  land  of  song, 
the  land  of  operas  and  oratorios,  of 
conservatories  and  Sistine  chapels  ; 
he  will  bite  his  lip,  and  mutter  some- 
thing about  Garibaldi's  cbaseenrs,  of 
Balilla  of  Genoa,  or  the  Legion  of 
Death  at  the  battle  of  Legnano.  The 
spirit  of  Italy  is  aroused,  and  her  sons, 
like  the  seven  siet^pers  of  Ephesus, 
taking  off  the  ahimber  of,  oentarie&, 
are  stepjnng  into  the  Cabinets  oi 
Europe  with  the  sprif^htly  words  on 
their  lif)s,  "  We  are  ail  awake  here !" 
The  Italians  do  not  want  to  be  ad- 
monished now  that  thoee  who  woiild 
be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow.  So  far  from  calling  for  inter- 
vention, they  only  pray  to  be  left  to 
themselves  to  clear  oti'  scores  w^ith  the 
Boorbona  and  Lomunea,  withoot  fear 
or  favour  ;  and  if  diplomacy  cooldhe 
charmed  to  sleep,  or  cured  of  its  incor- 
rigible trick  of  claying  the  busybody 
in  other  people  s  affairs,  the  lulian 
Question  woiild  settle  itself  much 
looner  than  certain  interested  parties, 
cither  in  Paris,  or  Vienna  desire.  The 
settlement  of  Italy  is  as  simple  as 
that  celebrated  aposiopu^is  of  Nep- 


OaU  off  the  winds,  and  the  sea  will 
go  down  of  itself:  theea  is  hot  one 

way  to  rule  tiie  waves,  which  is  to 
imprison  the  winds — send  France  and 
Austria  right  wheel  and  left  wheel  to 
the  right-about,  and  the  Italian  fedo> 
rAtion  will  come  abent  as  natmaUf  aa 
the  Swiss  or  German.  Cavour  will 
not  call  in  France  to  neutralize  Austria, 
or  Naples  invoke  Austria  to  neutral- 
ize Cavour.  The  cunning  .£o1ub  who 
sits  in  Paris  will  have  his  breeaea  sent 
back  to  him  to  bottle  up,  on  pain  of 
the  displeasure  of  Europe,  and  thia 
Mare  Italicum  will  become  a  lake. 

ThiaiatheeoBBomalion  devontiy  to 
be  desured  by  eveiy  British  statesman. 
It  is  a  tedious  ptory  to  tell  why  Italy 
hiis  not  righted  herself  long  ago ;  but, 
put  into  the  fewest  words  possible,  her 
diatraetiona  have  been  eanaed  hf  the 
contentiona  of  the  two  pretenders  to 
a  triple  crown — the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor.  The  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
factious  have  long  since  passed  away, 
Mthe  spirit  that  exdted  that  atriie 
ezists  to  this  day.  When  Pope  Hor- 
misdas  put  a  circlet  of  gold  round  his 
pontifical  mitre,  and  a  Benedict  and  a 
Boniiice  added  a  second  and  a  third, 
completing  the  arrogant  elaim  of-  the 
Prieet-King  of  Rome  to  universal 
empire,  it  was  met  and  matched  by 
the  assumption  of  the  German  Em- 
peror to  wear  three  crowns— the  iron 
crown  of  Mcmza,  the  silver  crown  ef 
Frankfort,  and  the  golden  crown  of 
Rome.  Constantine,  in  quitting  old 
for  new  Rome,  had  left  behind  him 
the  mantle  of  empire ;  and  an  Italian 
Bishop  and  a  German  Graf  grappled, 
and  fought,  and  tore  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  this  holy  coat,  more 
precious  in  their  e^^es  than  that  seam- 
less one  that  is  still  shown  to  the  4e> 
voiit  pilgrim  to  Treves.  The  pttftm- 
aions  of  Caesar  or  Pope  were  equally 
groundless ;  the  donation  of  Constan- 
tine to  the  Pope  was  a  forgery,  and  as 
ftr  the  emperor  Jnlina  Omar  Sealiger 
had  aa  much  or  as  little  of  the  blood 
of  Gens  luli  in  his  veins  as  the  T>toI- 
ese  count  who  called  him.se If  Kaiser, 
and  gave  laws  to  Italy  from  Vienna. 
But  %e  Bfiddle  Am  wen  not  flritaeaL 
The  monks  who  derived  Phaiamond 
from  Pharaoh,  and  who  supposetl  the 
people  of  Troyes  came  from  Troy,  and 
that  the  Silesians  were  descendants  of 
Eliaha  the  Prophet,  easily  kq)t  up 
the  fiction  about  the  patrimonv  of 
Peter,  or  the  deaeent  of  Kaaaan  Ml 
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frittercd  away,  while  Italians  fought  plice  in  the  schemes  of  the  San  Fed- 

for  a  shadow — the  Guelph  for  the  isli  of  Rome  or  Naples.    Like  one  of 

donation  <^  Constantine,  the  Ghibel-  the  old  champions  of  ChristendoiD, 

lino  for  the  right  of  the  Qenmn  eleo-  ChurilMldi  haa  to  ride  out  to  encounter 

tors  to  choose  an  Italian  Ctesar.   The  enf^mics  cli'^'Stlyas  well  as  carnal.  He 

spell  of  the  empire  was  over  her  still :  haa  to  tread  imder  foot  the  young  lion 

the  shadow  of  the  dead  tree  witherea  and  the  dragon,  as  well  the  German 

nd  blighted  the  ymmg  plant  of  in*  and  Swiss  mercenaries  of  Napl^  as 

dependence.   Imperatorand  Pontifex  the  saintly  militia  of  Rome,  who  look 

Maximus  were  charmed  word?^,  which  daggers  though  thev  use  none, 

it  was  worth  a  struggle  to  clutoii  and  I'his  is  why  the  Italian  question  is 

retain  ;  and  when  neither  German  BO  oomplieated ;  it  is  Italian  only  in 

Graf  nor  Italian  Bishop  could  succeed  name.     In  reality  it  is  T  nr  jip  in 

in  keepinf'  them  both  to  himself,  they  anns.  Italy  is  only  the  cock-jnt  where 

agreed,  like  the  sons  of  Constantine,  the  old  battle  of  the  supremacy  of 

to  s  division  of  empire.  Both  should  Peter  is  fought  out  as  keenly  as  in  the 

wear  a  triple  rrown,  but  the  priest  davr^  of  Wallenstein  and  GnF^fnvus 

should  be  Pontiiex  Maximus,aiid  the  Adolphus.    It  is  said  that  the  age  of 

count,  Osesar  Imperator.  religious  war  is  past,  never  to  return. 

like  all  oompromises,  this  ended  Our  answer  Ls,  look  to  the  composition 

with  both  parties  making  sacrifices,  of  Lamo^i^  i^l•e's  legions.  Belgium, 

not  so  much  of  their  own  rights  as  of  France,  Ireland,  Bavaria,  are  ^  re- 

those  of  others.   The  Italian  Bishop  presented  there.  The  roU  of  his  re- 

hertered  away  the  independence  of  emits  reads  like  the  descripfi  n  of 

Tmly  ;  thf^  German  Graf  resigned  the  Tiv.^^')'!^  "  Jrrusnlpm  Delivered."  The 

im|)enal  city,  and  the  right  to  acoro-  hosts  that  the  pious  Godfrey  led  from 

sstioB  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  Europe  to  Asia  were  not  diawn  from 

Canitol :  hat  between  them  they  left  more  distant  parts  of  Europe,  nor,  if 

Italy  open  to  attack,  a  prey  to  forei^  reports  speak  true,  have  some  of 

interventioo,  which  it  has  remained  their  descendants  degenerated  from 

eviersfaics;  the  rag  and  fhmish  appearsnee  th^ 

The  only  road  to  the  independence  prcsentedunderthewallsof  Jenisalem. 

of  Italy  must  be  to  nbate  the  pre-  The  Irish  Brigade  were  immortalised 

tensions  of  the  two  Uisurpers  of  the  by  Tasso  as — 

^ple  crown-    6k>  Ijnig  as  Vrmtm  "Q„.rtidaU'alu.eiv8hir»itiinMdm 

Joseph  chngs  to  the  traditions  which  U^'ASidSmmih^SSSSZ'* 
cluster  round  these  made  words — 

Ctesar  Imperator,  or  Pius  iX.,  to  those  Were  they  less  hirsute — less  savage — 

vhidi  ehwter  round  PontiAni  Mazi-  as  they  straggled  from  Tipperary  to 

mas  Italy  can  never  be  safe  from  Trieste,  the  other  (biy,  toa-sting  the 

foreign  intervention.    So  long,  for  in-  Pope,  and  drinki Tig  confusion  to  Gari- 

stKQce,  as  the  Bishop  of  Home  claims  bttldi,  in  tiasks  ui  unaccustomed  Rhen- 

to  be  Bishop  urhit  et  orbU,  hoth  the  ish,  or  stUl  stranger  Orvieto  %  With 

urban  and  a*cumenical  succ.  ^;=nr  to  the  all  our  Ix^aated  progre.-^s,  we  liave  the 

Chtir  of  Peter,  Spain  and  France,  fanaticism  of  the  Crusaders,  witliout 

firtngal  and  Austria,  not  to  speak  of  their  faith  ;  their  riot,  without  their 

lldnd  Of  Iceland,  or  other  such  little  vdigion.  Time,  the  avenger,  has  thrown 

eoners  of  Christendom,  will  claim  a  upon  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  a 

•fcsrs  in  the  Pope.    Like  the  strife  specimen  of  the  wavs  of  thinking  in 

wtween  the  men  of  Israel  and  the  tne  eleventh  century,  to  give  us  a  taste 

m«n  of  Judah  about  bringing  back  of  true  Mediavalism. 

the  kin<?,  they  will  claim  a  right  to  Of  the  success  of  these  fanatical 

&lt«rpoi(i  in  the  af&irs  of  Italy,  and  attempts  at  reaction  we  have  not  a 


to  BW)p  up  his  rickety  throne.  shadow  of  fear.   But  we  have  

It  is  a  hard  case  that  the  Italian  enough  to  con vinoens  that  the  Italian 

HVral  hvi'i  tn  fi-bt  a  battle,  not  with  qup<?tinTi  is  not  so  purely  Italian  or  so 

Itali«D  reactioaistH  only,  but  with  the  purely  political  as  the  professional 

wmA  over  half  Europe.    Every  atatesnmn  conNt  irish  it  to  be.  Bat 

pious  old  woman  that  tells  her  beads  the  party  who  will  import  into  it  these 

—every  in^ii  lpn  tlint  steals  into  the  foreign  elements  nf  strife,  had  better 

eoBfenioDai  to  unburden  her  heart  to  beware.  The  Italians  at  present  have 
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no  (][uarrel  witli  tlie  F.isliop  of  Rome ; 
but  if  the  Bishop  of  Home  will  persist 
in  tendinf  Ptoter  tho  HernHs  roviid 

Europe,  inflaming  ignorant  pe<as4Uit8 
in  Brittany,  Biivaria,  or  Ireland,  on 
his  own  head  be  tiie  cunBequeuce.  He 
is  pla^ng  the  desperate  uame  of 
throwing  double  or  quits,  stating  his 
spiritual  Uy  vin.  back  his-  tempoal 
authoritv. 

Pins  vtL  liad  a  cooler  bead  tbaii' 
Pius  IX.  The  soft  old  rann  at  Fon- 
taineblcau  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  first  Napoleon.  It  was  a  game  of 
patience  against  blnster,  pertinacity 
against  compulsion— and  rius  VII. 
came  off  victorious.  Tlio  soldier  was 
beaten  by  the  priest,  and  for  once  in 
modem  times  a  Roman  Pope  was 
adored  by  hia  subjects.  If  old  Pius 
VII.  had  died  on  the  day  after  his 
entry  into  Rome,  in  1815,  he  would 
have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  the 
halo  of  a  mnrtyr  round  his  head — a 
Judas  Maccabieua  or  a  Titus  might 
have  envied  him  his  popularity, — 
priest  and  king  in  one ;  the  ^est, 
whose  kingship  had  been  unjustly 
wreHtcd  from  him,  and  restored  amid 
the  acclamations  of  his  subjects. 

But  Pius  IX.  is  a  very  different 
man  from  Pius  VII.,  and  matched 
wi^  a  yery  different  antagonist.  The 
thvd  Napoleon  is  ihr  too  astuta  to 
allow  him  to  aspire  to  the  honours  of 
martjTdoin.  Ho  will  not  <,nve  hi!n 
the  happy  despatch,  or  deliver  him 
from  the  shame  of  political  saiddet 
Pio  None  is  doomed  to  be  his  own 
executioner.  Nofriendly violenrrh)ir- 
rics  him  out  ol'  Ivome,  locks  hiui  up 
inFotttaineblean,  throws  the^anctity 
of  stone  walls  and  prison  bars  around 
the  imbecilities  of  a  Cardinnl'e  non- 
clave.  The  pertinacity  and  uutience 
are  now  sJl  on  the  side  of  a  Napoleon 
-  the  levelling  violence  on  the  part  of 
a  Pius  ;  and  so  the  Pope  and  his  mis- 
taken advisers  are  allowed  to  ruin 
their  own  cause,  to  flounder  deeper 
and  deeper  into  (litficultics  with  their 
own  subjects,  to  buy  bnuss  with  gold, 
and  to  part  with  the  last  remains 
of  the  allegiance  of  their  own  subjects 
for  the  support  of  tlic  crapulous  bri- 
gade of  St.  Patrick,  whose  whirraboo 
through  the  streets  of  Macerata struck 
terror,  the  other  day,  into  the  hearts 
of  women  and  children.  "  Non  tali 
auxilio"  should  be  the  disclaimer  of 
the  Pope,  if  the  flattery  of  interested 
and  erui^  Oaidinalsand  Legates  fiom 


Westminster  and  Dublin  had  utA 
blinded  his  eyes  and  takeo  away  tk 
little  common  sense  nmaining  am 
his  dangerous  elemtion  to  ths  Fops- 

dora  sixteen  years  ago. 

To  advise  the  Pope  is  hke  Pir- 
menio  advising  Alezaoider.  Hie  Ms> 

"fd^iar  must  go  mad,  for  undivided 
empire  always  turns  the  brain ;  and 
a  Pope  cannot  see  things  as  other  mea,  i 
for  then  he  weidd  cease  tohe  Popt 
But  were  we  Pius,  and  Pius  a  plaia 
maga2ine  writer,  we  would  advis*-  a 
verj-  different  course.  We  would  ncud 
those 'Belgian  and  Irish  Lagiteslsck 
to  their  bishoprics  tn-  partibui,^ 
back  they  should  lead  with  them  th«r 
raw  recruits,  the  sight  of  whom  hu 
charmed  away  the  last  lingeiiBf  feel- 
inirs  of  loyaltv  in  the  breast  even  of 
the  licen.sed  Wggars  on  the  church 
steps  in  Rome.  Ue  should  make  a  , 
Tirtue  of  necessitj,  and  accept  the 
terms  of  the  Emperor*8  pamphlet— /a  ■ 
culte  des  Iii({n*s  is  r\n  humble  panto 
play  fora  priest  who  has  raised  anniefi,  , 
coined  monev,blessed  the  people  vith 
his  two  f(trenngers,  and  allowed  dij- 
tinguiahed  foreigners  to  kiss  his  t<ie.  i 
No  one  likes  descending  in  the  world; 
and  to  descend  gracefidly  is  one  of  the 
greatest  trials  of  dignity.  To  settle 
down  in  York,  to  hold  chapters,  and 
to  lord  it  over  factions  canons  wiatos 
much  for  Wolsey's  proud  stomal 
who  fell  ill  and  diea  on  the  way  of 
vexation  and  spleen.  Churchmen  art 
hat  men ;  but  as  Pius  nmr  nadeUi 
fortunes,  he  ought  to  resign  them 
without  a  sijj^h.  An  Antonelli  may 
call  for  OUT  pity  ;  like^  the  butcher  of 
Ipswich,  the  brigand  of  Sonniao  bsi 
pushed  himself  en'M  a  professional 
churclinmn :  his  ooeiqietion  will  be 
gone  when  the  statesman  merges  il 
tne*  antiquary-^e  MastCT  of  tte 
Mint  in  the  collector  of  old  coins ;  Iwt 
Pius  ought  to  have  no  such  regret*.  | 
Kcport  gives  him  credit  for  beings 
good  priest,  who  heHeves  in  God,tfi 
lias  no  ])lea.'<ant  vicea  What morecaa 
he  want  than  a  Church,  a  GalleiT, 
and  a  Garden,  all  of  which  he  cotud 
epjoy  undisturbed  in  the  Trasttvere  , 
district,  even  if  the  awful  S,  P,  Q,R 
were  re\nved  into  a  reality,  and  the 
bell  of  the  Capitol  summoned  the 
Roman  citizens  to  elect  a  triboM^  | 
in  the  days  of  Rienzi. 

But  it  is  idle  to  advise,  when  Par- 
menio  and  Alexander  cannot  chsap 
plaoea.  Almndernrait take  ofia 
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coarse;  and  nnoelidlrill'BQt  oonpto-  of  the  soul.   Tliis  was  tho  real  diffi- 

mi>f  for  half  Afih,      early  pfrave  in  oulty  of  Italy.     Hnppily  the  Pripe 

i^bylun  and  a  hrc&k  up  of  his  empire  himself  has  stepped  1  urward,  as  JJeus 

it  aU^t  awaits  Mil  Tbe  fatuity  of  maeAeiMiv  to  loosen  the  knot  This 

the  Papal  advisers  is  something  won-  friendly  obstinacy  has  helped  Italy  out 

derfnl.    If  the  Pope  had  taken  Gra-  of  tlie  mess  which  all  the  statcsman- 

vaz2t  and  Dr.  CummiBg  into  Ms  ship  of  (Juvuur  or  the  stratagems  of 

•oiiBs^  he  ooold  not  act  more  beoom-  Louis  Napoleon  never  could  mto  ex- 

in^ly  to  pn^sper  their  cau.se  and  to  triaitt'd  her  fn  ni.    Tlw  von  po.^su- 

Fumkisown.   The  folly  of  our  James,  ttn/.s  of  the  Holy  Father  ha.s  worked 

who  threw  away  three  kingdoms  for  woudcra  lor  the  independence  of  Italy, 

a  mass,  is  not  exceeded  by  the  folly  of  Like  the  nolo  episcofmHy  which  is  un- 

a  Pill!*,  who  is  h^^inir  a  hundred  and  derstood  by  t^e  rule  of  contraries,  the 

thirty  millioTi  spiritual  ?»uhjects  for  a  Pope's  inaction  ha.s  ])een  action,  his 

bauble.    James  threw  away  tcmp<.)rul  inability  has  been  ubilitv  j  by  folding 

power  for  spiritual  ends ;  Pius  is  bar-  his  hands  he  has  abettea  the  Revolu- 

tering  spiritual  to  save  temporal  He  tion;  by  meaning  to  curse,  he  has 

is  drawmg  post  obits  on  the  Popedom,  blessed  it  altogether.    If  Victor  Em- 

to  save  the  wretched  remains  of  a  manuel  had  ever  exclaimed,  like  our 

kingdom,  the  barren  Camp^grui,  and  Henrv  IL,  "who  will  rid  me  of  this 

a  few  decayed  villai^e.s  in  the  Apen-  troublesome  priest,"  he  never  could 

nines.    Tiie  Komagna  and  the  hch  have  anticipated  the  good-fortune  that 

riain  of  Bologna  are  goue  for  ever —  awaited  him.  The  modem  A'Becket 

AS  is  only  encamped  at  Anoona  and  has  taken  himself  off,  like  the  husband 

Pt^n^^a,  and  hoI(U  thcTH  on  the  same  in  the  Freiir-li  novel,  who  commits 

tenure  that  the  Kim^  of  Naples  holds  suicide  that  his  wde  may  be  at  onoe 

Henina.  The  whole  plain  up  to  the  happy  and  innocent, 

gates  of  Rome 'm  as  rile  of  mutiny  to  Province  after  province  is  droppiog 

the  P'^pc.  fV4  it  is  of  malaria  to  the  from  the  Pope — ^loosely,  like  an  easy 

traveller  m  the  dog-day&  glove,  they  fall  oti';  and  who  is  to 

What  is  he  then  contending  for,  blame  the  fortunate  finder  that  pieks 

and  calling  down  cur^  on  the  hero  them  npt 

of  Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel?    Oh!  yon  rapnit  sed  recepit  is  the  new 

Pius  the  Ninth,  you  have  not  half  the  Sardinian  policy.  Things  have  only  to 

dtseemmeBt  of  the  Semth  Pius,  your  continue  theirpresenteourseySndXadt- 

predece.Hsor.    You  have  studied  the  land  will  become  the  only  designation 

history  of  the  Papacy  to  verv  little  of  the  successor  of  Peter.    Men  ac- 

purpoee,  if  you  do  not  ^uow  when  to  custom  themselves  to  losses  as  to 

advsBoeaiidwhentoretreat— when  to  sains;  and  by  the  time  one  wound  is 

insist  on  your  rights,  and  when  to  re-  healed,  another  province  i.s  ripe  for 

them  gracefully.    Yuu  blunder  excision.    Xo  friend  of  Italy  can  wish 

so  between  the  fortiter  aud  the  to  precipitate  matters  then  e.    Bi  eath- 

tuvriUr^  that  you  have  lost  more  by  ing  time  is  what  is  wanted  between 

resisting  than- ever  4id> Pius  VIL  by  the  acts  of  annexation.   Before  one 

yielding.  province  is  consolidated  another  is 

Such  a  conjunction  as  the  present  re^dy  to  drop  in.    lu  fact,  the  disao- 

bas  never  happened  before  in  modem  lution  of  old  Italy  may  go  on  too  fast 

ItaUan  history     \<^ver  had  she  m  Youn<;  Italy  mny  not  be  able  to  ab- 

fitvourable  an  opportunity  for  assert-  sorb  in  itself  so  much  at  once.  If 

tM  her  ind^ndence.    The  incubus  Venice.  Rome,  and  Naples,  are  re- 

oTAostria  has  been  suddenly  taken  prievea  for.a  little,  it  will  be  all  the 

off,  and  lightened  of  thi-  1  ^  id,  she  DDtter.    It  will  disarm  the  jealousy  of 

has  easiiy  dismounted  the  petty  wt-  Frimce,  and  keep  Italy  more  united 

l(tefofThscany,Modena.  and  Parma,  than  ever.  Were  the  heptarchy  which 

that  were  stnpiMd  on  tneir  thrones  prevailed  in  Italy  down  tothejmiddle 

by  Austrian  support^,  n^^  f'hildren  are  of  last  year  absorlx'd  at  once  into  a 

>^pped  back  to  back  on  a  pillion  united  and  powerful  monarchy,  the 

addla  But  the  other  incubus  was  interrentioii  of  Europe  would  then 

the  Pap.iry.  To depose  the  Pope  was  follow,  as  a  mat  tor  of  course.   As  it 

sacrilege,  to  sprnlanze  his  Btates  was  now  is,  the  al).solut<'  Powers  cannot 

••idolatry  and  witchcraft,  to  caU  for  find  an  excuse  for  intervention.  They 

iMns  ms  to  deny  the  immortality  mutter  their  diqileasure.  Russu 
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hints  from  time  to  time  that  thin^ 
are  going  on  too  fast  in  Tuhn.  Suain 
warn  and  Austria  rvm  at  the  deri- 
cal  confiscations.  France  has  her  own 
reasons  for  trimming  iudiciously  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  Kevolution. 
and  oannot  raffinr  A^etor  Emmanuel 
togo  tooiaror  toofaatontheroadof 
reform. 

On  all  accounts,  therefore,  the 
futina  ImU  policy  is  the  surest  for 
Italy.  If  Naples  is  cornlemned  to 
groan  under  a  hourl>on  a  little  longer, 
and  Venice  to  sigh  for  the  freedom  of 
Lombanly,  it  will  be  all  for  the  best 
in  the  end.  ^^*hen  the  day  of  entire 
independence  comes,  it  will  be  all  the 
sweeter  because  a  little  defend  Be- 
sides, the  Italians  are  iinleamingunder 
these  delays  many  things  wliicTi  have 
made  a  constitution  impossible  hither- 
to. They  are  unlearning  Maarinism. 
The  Timolaon  and  Bratos  school — 

made  th«  dagger's  edre  ranMM 
iirocd,  u  boanng  uom 


has  been  hissed  ofF  the  staga  It 

has  descended  from  statesmen  to 
patriots  in  red  shirts,  from  red- 
shirted  patriots  to  schoolboys,  and 
ftwn  sdSoolboys  to  Walter  Savage 
Landor.  The  Italians  are  also  in  course 
of  being  cured  of  another  folly — the 
dream  of  their  former  supremacy. 
Veniee,  Queen  of  tha  Sea;  Florence, 
Mistress  of  the  Fine  Arts;  Rome, 
Mother  of  Churches  and  Centre  of 
Unity.  Dearly  has  she  paid  for  these 
tnuKtioiis  of  the  Middle  Ages.  That 
one  boast  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome 
has  brought  more  slavery  on  Italy 
than  any  other.  No  sentiment  is 
more  poetically  just,  but  mora  poli- 
tically false,  than  that  of  Byron — 

"  Parent  of  our  religion,  whom  the  wide 
Nations  bavo  knell  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven, 
Burope,  repeutoiit  of  her  parricide, 
SImU       ndMm  ibM,  and  all  backtrwd 
drlvra. 

Roll  the  bttlMiMi  |U»,  aad  sm  to  1w  far- 
given. *• 

The  reverse  is  the  truth.  The  spiri- 
toal  enslavement  of  Enrope  to  Borne 

has  caused  the  political  enslayement 
of  Rome  to  Europe.  Never  was  there 
a  more  hollow  excuse  than  this  for 
maintaining  the  Pope  as  a  temporal 
prince,  that  he  may  the  more  freely 
exercise  his  spiritual  functions.  Why, 
it  is  by  these  miserable  temporalities 
that  he  is  bound  as  to  spiritual  things. 
Ho  is  the  nominee  ot  the  Aastri>tn, 


or  the  French,  or  the  Spanish  faction, 
in  the  College  of  Cardinals;  and  from 
the  day  of  ms  election  oseiUates  he- 
tween  the  three>,  never  daring  to  be 
independent  of  one,  till  he  has  oefore- 
hand  secured  the  support  of  the  other. 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  Recollections  of 
the  Last  Four  Popes"  is  evidence  in 
proof.  Amid  that  monotonous  pane- 
gyric of  Rome  and  its  Ruler,  this  is 
the  bitter  that  rises  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fountain — the  thorn  that  stings 
in  the  garland  of  Howers.  In  a  late 
election  of  a  Pope,  the  right  man 
for  the  Papacy  was  set  aside  by  tbs 
single  veto  ot  Spain.  Spain  had  a 
grudge  against  the  legate  who  re- 
cognised the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  republics  in  America,  and  so 
his  chance  of  promotion  was  stopped 
for  ever.  To  call  this  independence 
is  to  juggle  with  words.  It  is  not 
pretended  humility  of  the  Pope  to  en- 
title himself  servuB  sertforum  ;  he  is, 
in  sober  truth,  the  slave  of  his  slaves. 
Enrope  hows  down  to  the  Papacy,  and 
the  Papacy  in  tumeronches  to  Europe. 
Thinking  ItiUians  are  beginning  to 
discern  tliis:  and  it  is  omy  a  very 
shsllow  deciaimer  on  her  natkmaa 
glories  that  will  put  out  the  boast  any 
longer — that  Rome,  though  occupied 
by  foreign  armies,  still  puts  her  foot 
on  the  necks  of  kings,  and  that  her 
supremacy  over  their  consciences  is  a 
proud  memento  that  she  was  once  tho 
mistress  of  the  world. 

Cured,  then,  at  last  of  these  two 
delusions,Mazzinism  and  Sentimental- 
ism,  the  way  of  regeneration  lies  oj>en 
to  Italy  as  it  never  la^  before.  By  a 
happy  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
she  is  left  to  right  herself  as  she  never 
before  has  been.  That  which  Macchia- 
velli  plotted  for,  and  sought  by  crooked 
turns  of  Tiolicy,  Victor  Emmanuel  has 
been  enaoled  to  do  without  soiling  his 
conscience  with  one  false  oath,  or  his 
hand  with  one  foul  deed.  If  the  end 
could  justify  the mesns,  then  the  Flo- 
rentine Secretary  was  justified  in  his 
svcophancy  to  the  Medici,  in  the  hope 
that  one  tyrant  would  destroy  manj^ 
and  so  the  union  of  Italy  he  tHtmgilj 
about  by  fair  means  or  fouL  Now, 
the  Italian  statesman  mas  be  pure  aa 
weUsspatrfotie.  AllthilthenoUsi* 
minds  of  Italy  have  sigbldliBr  so  long, 
is  coming  about  by  that  strange  quiet* 
ing  down  of  ditiiuultics,  and  Uiat  sub<.^ 
sidinff  of  things  into  their  ]dM6%. 
which  made  thacovne  of  VwMmm,  . 
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and  ponr  oontempi  on  the  afantagwniB 
of  atateamen, 
The  world  is  govemedfiiideed, with 

very  little  wisoom  here  below ;  but 
the  Swedish  Chancellor  only  thus 
catmht  at  half  the  truth.   The  upper 
orfUfineaide  ef  thednmaof  Uelory 
is  that  Providence  ,?ovpra8  by  turning 
men's  wisdom  into  f"lly,  and  by  using 
their foUy to difi^lay  His wiadom.  Who 
coidd  have  anticipated  the  tare  that 
events  would  take  eighteen  months 
a;'o,  or  even  anticipating  that  turn  in 
t  uu  aliairsof  men,  would  nave  declared 
that  the  Italians  would  have  taken  it 
in  the  flood  to  lead  to  fortune.  All 
this  has  been  brought  about  by  small 
coi^uuctured  too  miuute  for  us  to  no- 
tice, and  that  eha|>teF  of  aoddents 
which  has  been  very  improperly  called 
the  fool's  Bible— it  might  more  truly 
be  called  the  wise  man's  calendar  of 
jngh/Kw  fulfilling  itself.   It  is  only 
thoee  wno  know  nothing  of  the  work- 
iMli  of  the  Italian  mind,  the  untra- 
iwki,  unread  man  of  the  middle 
daMB,  whom  this  start  for  Indepen- 
dence in  Italy  has  taken  by  surprise,  A 
schoolgirl's  acquaintance  with  jthe  con- 
temporary Uteratnre  of  Italv-— one  of 
Gioati's  poems,  one  of  Balbo's  die- 
soUlaons,  would  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  m  intelligent  person  to  the  pre- 
pintiiQia  going  Anwaid  during  the 
last  half  entury  for  this  great  national 
awakeninir.    It  has  come  at  laat^  and 
we  are  only  half  aware  of  it 
TbdooarlODi8ten|iiBtice,  they  hare 
risen  to  the  greatnOBB  d  the  occasion. 
Lord  John  Russell  is  not  a  pedant  of 
the  Castlereagh  school,  to  whom  the 
iettlement  of  Earope,  in  1815,  is 
finality,  and  who  Ixdieves  that  none 
a  tme-Viorn  Briton  is  fit  to  enjoy 
a  OQDstitution.    The  conduct  of  our 
fWngn  OBoe  has  heen  generous  and 
statesmanlike:  and  for  once  in  his  poli- 
tical career.  Lord  John  Russell  has 
ftbown  as  much  discretion  as  valour. 
He  has  avoided  the  only  danger  on 
'"'hich  the  partizans  of  a  dynastic  fo- 
reign policy  hoped  to  retrieve  their 
hut  reputation  and  to  ruin  his. 

So  teaoweU.  Thefaeartof  the  na- 
tion is,  moreover,  sound  on  the  Italian 

eiinifand  Garibaldi  is  as  much  the 
cf  the  hour  in  London  or  Glas- 
9>*»  ae  in  Turin  or  Genoa.  But  it 
^Maot  be  expected  that  the  mass  of 
€«  cooatayoieft  can  yet  see  whither 


events  in  Italy  are  tending.  They 
have  a  vague  feeling  that  the  Italian 
people  are  doing  for  themeelrea  what 
wedid  in  1688.  And  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Disraeli's  sneers,  this  settling 
accounts  with  the  Stuarts  is  not  so 
unpopular  yet  in  Eni^d  that  it  is 
safe  to  taunt  the  Italians  for  their 
modern  Whiggerv'.  The  consequence 
of  this  Orange  or  \Vhi£  movement  in 
Italy  (let  the  name  be  which  you 
please),  can  only  he  dimly  foreseen  at 
present.  But  we  see  enough  to  augur 
tlie  happiest  results,  it'  only  it  be  con- 
tinued in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it 
has  begun.  If  England,  delivered  at 
once  from  the  double  curse  of  super- 
stition and  the  Stuarts,  sprang  uu  to 
her  legitimate  iriaoe  in  the  eoimcilB  of 
Europe,  we  may  expect  at  least  the 
same  result  in  Italy.  Equality,  not 
mastery,  is  all  she  asks  now ;  to  call 
into  exist^^nce  a  aizth  great  power 
would  l3e  a  policy  worthy  of  a  great 
English  statesman.  To  foster  the 
growth  of  little  Britaine  on  the  Con- 
tinent should  be  the  sole  amUtion 
of  our  Foreign  Office. 

We  are  awake  to  the  dangers  of 
ImperiaUam.  It  eaa  hut  M  met 
h^  the  watchful  poliey  of  the  onl^ 
king  who  was  his  own  foreign  mi- 
nister. In  his  hands  the  doctrine  of 
the  helance  of  power  waa  a  reality, 
for  when  one  power,  ae  that  of  France, 
became  preponderant,he  called  another 
into  existence  to  outwei^  it  Thu& 
to  enrbFraBce  on  the  Blime,  wedionld 
unite  Germany:  to  curb  her  on  the 
Alps,  we  should  unite  Italy.  This 
justified  the  annexation  of  Genoa 
to  Piedmont^  abthe  Treaty  of  Yiemia; 
thu.s,  to  bank  out  the  inundations 
of  French  aggression,  were  the  dikes 
thrown  up  of  strong  monarchies 
on  her  frontiers  Under  the  thhcd 
Napoleon  the  sea  of  Traperialism  is 
swelling  to  a  dangerous  height  again, 
and  the  dike  is  not  compact  enough 
on  the  aide  of  the  Alpe ;  throw  m 
Tuscany  and  the  rest  of  Italy  as  a 
rampart  to  back  Piedmont,  an<l  then 
we  may  hear  no  more  of  GaUic  hosts, 
in  the  words  of  the  poet,  descending 
to  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  Po.  To 
paraphraseCanning's  celebrated  figure 
of  rhetoric,  let  us,  to  redress  the  in- 
equalities of  Imperialism,  eaU  Ita^ 
into  ezietenoe. 
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The  capital  of  FraDce,  the  metropolis 
of  reroluticn,  thear&t^  eUganHamm 

of  European  chaiigps  in  ladles'  attire, 
and  would-be  dictatrc^  in  domestic 
polity  and  foreign  politics^  has  ker- 
oelf  undergone  transformaticns  mueh 
resembling  those  in  dress  for  only 
by  employing  this  similo  can  we 
briefly  allude  to  her  mcLaiuorphoees. 
Before  throwing  off;  in  the  aeren- 
toenth  century,  the  armour  of  feu- 
dal ages  in  the  Gothic  forms  of 
crenellatetl  gates  and  ch&teleta,  her 
Italian  taste  was  exhibited  under 
Henri  Qnatip  in  fine  specimens  such 
as  the  Hotels  du  Sully  and  de  Cama- 
▼alet ;  but  she  again  became  French 
under  le  grand  menarqWy  when  she 
built  a»  ornately  as  hiR  ronrtier«  <lrpss- 
ed,  until  the  KeTolution,  whiuh  gave 
a  temporary  check  to -extravafluicein 
building,  and  when  her  inhabitants, 
affecting  the  simplicity  f  f  an<  ifnt 
manners^ adopted  longy unkempt  locks, 
in  place  of  powdered  wigs  and  pig- 
taiu^  and  many  men  went  sans  cu- 
lotte.  while  bvlifs  walked  on  the 
Boulevards  m  abort  waists  and  tight 
drapery  fifkiifaioned  on  the  modda  of 
Lais  and  Aspasia — architecture  fiuit- 
inu'  it-si'lf  all  the  while  to  the  wants 
aud  tastfts  of  the  town,  dcmolislung 
ehurehea  and  constructing  huge  bar- 
racks, opening  tlic  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the 
longest  street  in  Eiiro|>c,  e^cctin^^  bra- 
zen columns  iu  the  Place  du  Chatclet, 
on  the  site  of  the  Butille,  and  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  commencing  thn  Arc 
de  TEtoile,  the  grandest  triuuuihal 
arch  in  the  world,  in  honour  of  the 
star  of  the 'Legion  of  Honour,  and 
finally  transporting:  an  obelisk  from 
Eflnrpt  to  the  /'/ace  Louis  ^jhUme^ 
owNwIae  la  Plaee  de  la  RmthtHon. 
now  la  Fhce  <U  la  Concorde.  All 
thcae  alterntirvns  nre  triflpp  tn  the  de- 
molitions ot  old  streets  and  buildings, 
and  their  rei^aoement  by  new,effected 
up  to  the  time  when  the  last  king 
surrounded  the  great  and  growing 
metropolis  with  the  fortification  which 
is  DOW  the  town  wall,  pienoed  bya 


hundred  gates ;  and  they  are  nothing 
to  the  transmutations  effected  sinee 
the  imperial  will  of  Na|>olcon  III. 
has  chani;e<l  most  of  the  decayed 
parts  of  the  city  into  streets  of  un- 
rivdled  splendour.  If  we  may  agsni 
employ  our  simile,  the  modem  me- 
trnpoliB  flaunts  m  new  charms  and 
eularged  dimensions — her  robe  ex- 
panded to  a  vast  eirde  by  that  stone 
crinoline,  and  her  pmnrtcft  streets 
decorated  with  a  million  volants  in 
the  shape  of  tiers  above  tiers  of  laee- 
like  balconies.  Surely  she  is  the 
Empress'  of  Beauty  amont:  all  the 
cities  of  the  earth,  and  well  may  Us 
Enfant  de  Paris^  susoeiitible  as  they 
are  of  her  deligfats  and  enjo^rment^ 
partake  the  warm  y«ide  she  inspired 
three  centuries  ago  in  Montaigne^  the 
philosophic  writer  en  the  hnmamtinL 
who  thus  apoetrophhna  |he  eqiilal 
of  bis  natife  ooanlay : — 

"Paris  ft  mon  coeur.dezmon  enfanee 
ei' m  en  est  advcnu  comme  des  choses 
exodlentea.  Flos  j'ay  me  depuif  d'au* 
trci  villeB  belles,  plus  la  bcnutr  de  cel- 
le-^  gaigne  sur  mon  afiTt^ctioa.  Je 
Tayme  tendrement  jutques  i  wm  ▼er* 
rues  ct  a  fes  tifhes.  Je  no  suls  Frnn- 
(iuis  que  par  cette graDde  cit^tgranUe  eu 
pen  pies,  grande  en  feUcite  de  son  as* 
sii  t  to,  niais  j'lirtout  gramlc  et  incompar- 
able cn  variete  et  divcrsilc  de  commo> 
dlt^s ;  la  gloire  de  la  France  ^  rnn  des 
plus  nobles  orneincnts  du  roonde*  JMso. 
en  vhaf^nQ  loing  nos  diyittons  1" 

His  short  pmyer  ^-as  evoked  ty 
experience  of  the  horrible  persecution 
of  t^e  Huguenots,  decimated  as  they 
were  in  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartht^ 
lomew's  Day,  when  the  river  Seine 
was  choked  with  corpses,  and  the 
gutters  of  many  a  street  jran  witii  b«- 
man  gwc 

But  we  must  turn  to  our  object,  that 
of  noting  some  less  known  as  well  as 
well  known  memorabilia  anent  Psiii ; 
^t  not  without  repeating  Montaigne'a 
simple  i>rnyer  for  pea<M>  among  our 
Allies,  aiui  adding  to  it  for  coutinu- 
aoee  of  peaoe  .wiw  tfaam,  a  asntimsBl 
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our  readers  will  cordially  concur  in. 
Now  to  our  theme :— Some  of  our  read- 
ers may  partake  of  our  diftasto  for 

guide-books,  those  tantalising  sources 
of  inforin;itinn,  whetting,  like  hors 
d'aeuvre*  before  dinner,  the  appetite, 
¥iit  not  Mttafyins  it 

With  profound  reroect  for  "  Galig- 
nani's  New  Paris  Guide  for  18(><), 
Teri&ed  by  personal  inspection,"  we 
eoMider  it.deib  too  eiemmvely  with 
public  buildings  and  places,  wluch  re- 
quire no  finding  out,  and  not  enough 
with  what  chiefly  interests  us — relics 
oCaneient  ages  and  of  iUnstrious  per- 
sons ;  and  we  think  it  ought  to  point 
out  more  where  t  lio.se  stood  and  these 
lived.  It  is  true  tliat  the  latter  class 
of  knowledge  it  .difficult  to  wrAve  at, 
especially  as  regards  a  city  where 
every  year  of  the  last  decade  has  ob- 
literated a  score  of  notable  vestiges, 
and  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  fashion  of  living  in  lodgings, 
there  are  scarcelyanv  houses  possess- 
ing the  charm  of  naving  been  the 
sMMffate  and  peeuliar  dwelUng-plaoso 
of  those  whose  finalities,  or  lannurs, 
or  talents,  or  actions  have  immortal- 
ifed  them.  In  our  view  it  detracts 
from  the  interest  we  feel  in  visiting 
the  house  where  Molifere  wrote  his 
imperishable  plays,  to  be  told  he 
merely  lodged  on  one  of  ito  floors.  -So 
far,  however,  as  research  can  go,  it 
has  gone  in  exploring  the  chief  city  of 
the  nation  which  is  richest  in  me- 
raoirs.  Two  works -of  IL  LavalUle, 
the  one  above  cited,  and  his  "Paris 
D6nioli,"  are  written  in  vivid  and 
agreeable  style,  but  supply  much  more 
than  mere  strangers  wonM  care  to 
know.  M.  Foumier's  recent  replies 
to  certain  enigmas  his  native  town 
presents  to  liis  inquiring,  archasologic 
disposition,  are  liule  else  than  WMt 
we  profess,  though  in  more  general 
and  humbler  manner,  to  gather, 
namely,  chiffcm^  or  scraps  of  quaint 
and  eonous  information  about  the 
streets.  Works  illustrative  of  this 
Mident  and  most  notable  capital 
abound ;  although  not  one  seems  to 
us  so  pleasing  as  either  Jesse's  "Lon- 
don," or  (Cunningham's  fascinating 
book  on  the  same  metropolis ;  and  no 
qmaliea  but  there  is  room  for  a  hand- 
oook  that  would  guide  to  those  spots 
in  Paris  which  are  historically  attrac- 
tive to  British  visiters ;  and  there  still 
wet  many  arehieologic  olMeta  highly 
qwliAed  to  atfemet  thew  otmqntj. 


Not  only  are  t  here  the  sites  of  great  his- 
toric events^  such  as  the  spot  where 
Lottts  XYL  was  beheaded,  where 
Henri  Quatre  was  assassinated,  whsie 
Marshal  Ney  was  shot,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  remarkable  places  and  ob- 
jects, hnt  sometimeB  tiie  mere  namea 
of  streets  evoke  curious  inquiriea. 
Why,  for  example,  the  "  Rue  Marie 
Stuart  1"  Did  the  hapless  Queen  of 
Scots  ever  live  there  1  All  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Paris  are  not  on  the  Luxor 
obelisk.  The  entire  town  is  full  of 
enigmas.  Each  corner  of  every  street, 
many  an  inscription,  and  many  a  sym- 
bol put  questions  :  and  the  misfor^e 
is,  no  guide-book  or  dictionary  of 
streets  can  answer  them.  It  is  true, 
that  most  of  ihe  replies  would  only 
be  interesting  to  one  who  should  be 
a  native  of  France,  an  habitu(?  of  her 
metropolis,  versed  in  her  history  and 
in  the  class  of  writings  in  whiai  she 
abounds,  namely,  memoirs.  Yet  many 
Englishmen,  even  if  they  do  not  par- 
take of  Horace  Walpole's  delight  in 
researches  of  the  sort,  could  not  but 
read  with  avidity,  particularly  when 
staying  in  this  capital,  a  manual  that 
would  lead  their  steps  to  localities  il- 
lustrated by  the  names  of  Abdlard  and 
Eloise,  Joan  of  Arc,  Hcnrv  V.  of 
Finglandy  and  James  IL,  La  Belle 
QmrUXU,  Sevign^,  Comei]le.  Lafi^- 
ette,  Boileau,  Voltaire,  Wellingtoii, 
Napoleon,  Talleyrand,  or  Mirabeau. 

To  take  an  occurrence  of  early  date, 
fraught  withimportant  oonseqinenoea : 
— at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  des  Francs- 
Bourgeois  is  one  of  those  characteristic 
turrets  now  rarely  to  be  found  even  in 
the  most  andent  parte  of  the  city ; — 
near  it,  the  muraer  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  only  brother  of  Charles  VL 
was  perpetrated,  in  1407,  by  order  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  revenge,  be- 
cause the  royal  prince  had  placed  the 
duchess  of  Burpindy  s  picture  among 
those  of  his  mistressea  Tlic  son  of 
the  murdered  man  afterwards  assas- 
sinated the  Burgundian  duke  ;  and 
these  events  gave  rise  to  the  bloody 
feud  so  disastrous  to  France,  and 
which  led  to  her  occupation  bv  the 
English.  It  must  be  recollected,  that 
her  extent  as  a  kingdom  was  virtually 
much  narrower  tmui  now.  owing  to 
the  independence  of  the  Dukes  of  firit- 
tanvanff  Burgundy,  and  of  other  great 
lords,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
ofBnglandlnNonnandy,  Gasoony,  and 
(^her  provinoee.    like  the  capital. 
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her  power  had  gradually  radiated  from 
the  Isle  of  Franca,  and  did  not  reach 
to  Calais  until  our  Queen  Mary  lost 
this  town.  The  fninous  battles  of 
Cregy  and  Poitiers  were  in  vindica- 
tioB  of  thoM  lights,  which  were  fur- 
ther enSDieed  lay 

"  The  very  ca^qups 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincoart.'* 

Some  little  still  remains  to  be  seen 
in  Paris  that  is  associated  with  \vur- 
dora  whose  names  are  familiar  in 
oor  mouths  as  household  word%'* — 

"  Harr}'  the  Kins:,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Glos- 
ter." 

In  1418k  altiMHigh  the  Eni^ 
had  aliBoat  reached  the  gates,  the 
town  waa  desolated  by  intestine  fac- 
tions, and  then  occurred  one  of  those 
eayage  attempts  to  destroy  the  no- 
bility, the  slaughter  of  the  Arma:,Tiac8, 
which  recoiled  on  the  country,  na  sub- 
sequently did  the  massacre  ou  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Dayand  the  terrible  scenes 
of  the  Revolution.  The  capital,  torn 
and  famished,  was  entered  18th  No- 
vember, 1420,  by  Henry  V. ;  the  Hotel 
des  Tournelles,  where  the  Place  Boy- 
ale  now  stands,  became  the  dwelling 
of  tlie  Dnke  of  Bedford,  and  the  gates 
of  the  Baiitiile  and  the  Lou>Te  were 
guarded  hy  arohefs  in  Lincoln  green. 
No  resistance  was  made  by  the  citi- 
zens, whose  popular  orators  had  per- 
suaded them  trade  would  gain  if 
France  became  an  English  prorinos; 
and  this  sordid  idea  made  tliem  see 
in  Joan  of  Arc,  one  insuired  by  a 
patriotism  wanting  in  noluemen  and 
meiohantSi  When  she  endeavoured 
to  WNst  the  city  from  its  foreign  con- 
anennrsj  those  miserable  citizens  de- 
fended It  agahist  her !  Rtehing  her 
camp  where  the  church  of  St.  Koch 
now  stands,  she  decided  to  attack  the 
Porte  bt  Honor^  near  where  the 
streets  St  Nicalse  and  the  Rampart 
meet ;  she  crossed  the  first  fosse,  and 
seeing  that  the  second,  wliicli  lay 
under  the  wall,  was  lull  of  water, 
sounded  its  depth  with  her  lance,  ana 
callinefOT  fascines  to  fill  it,  stood  brav- 
ing Uie  English  arblast.s  ;  a  bolt 
pierced  her  thigh,  yet,  despite  the 
pain,  the  herome  stood,  enoooiaging 
the  French  troops  to  fill  the  raoat  and 
make  the  assault,  and  did  not  retire 
anm  eompeUed  by  loss  of  blood  :  and 
ttayVraer  shelter  of  the  first  toese, 
ihsreiiiiiBsd  kog  bsynad  nightfii^ 


until  the  soldiers,  aSectuaUjrqwlssdy 

bore  her  away. 

Paris  of  1629  Went  no  farther  on 
the  west  aide  than  the  ditches  which 
bequeathed  their  name  to  the  Rue 
des  Possess -Moutmartre,  when  this 
street  was  builton  the  lineof  entransh- 
ment  which  was  thrown  up  in  1383, 
by  Charles  VI.  The  Jitic  du  Jiempart^ 
recently  demolished,  also  marked 
where  that  fortification  turned  down 
towards  the  river  at  the  "Tower  of 
Wood"  and  Us  grands  guichets^  or 
great  wieket-gatosk  the  once  weU- 
known  western  ootlst  from  the  town. 
Any  one  who  has  remarked  that  the 
street  at  the  back  of  the  Palais  fioyal 
nrden,  and  entiy  to  tiie  Roe 
Croix -des -Petite -Champs,  is  much 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  garden, 
recognises  that  i>art  as  tlie  summit  of 
theaninent  ram  part;  and  ev^y  Briton, 
mounting  the  several  stone  stairs  there^ 
may  fancy  he  follows  the  victorious 
footsteps  of  Henrr  of  Monmouth,  and 
of  the  orave  Wehimnan,  Fludlen,  and 
no  less  brave  Anglo-Irishman,  Mac- 
morris,  not  to  speak  of  !Nyni,  J>ar- 
dolph,  and  Pistol.  So  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  windn^Useoinrt- 
ed  the  breeze  on  the  top  of  this  ram- 
part, and  at  the  present  day  its  arti- 
ficial caves  are  excellent  wine-cellars. 
The  adjacent  street,  Coquilli^re.  was, 
we  fancy,  so  called  from  being  the  de- 
pository of  oyster-shells ;  the  Rue  du 
Prtt<  neposotre^  from  being  the  reci- 
pient of  various  deposits,  and  the 
name  tte  Vidr  d'onftscf,  "  Empty  your 
fob,"  warned  passengers  to  take  care 
oftheirpockets.  One  night  in  the  year 
1720,  the  poet  Vergier  was  killed  in 
this  wild  place  by  the  lieutenant  of 
the  band  of  robbers  headed  by  the  in- 
fiunoos  Cartonoha  Tha  signitont 
named  this  street  ^va  occasion  to 
a  sort  of  pasquinade  m  1770.  The  ex- 
actions of  a  certain  Abb^  Tenay  heina 
a  genenl  griprance,  sobm  one  erenl 
the  Tiame  Gousset,  and  substituted 
Terray.  Near  this  short,  narrow,  and 
formerly  perilous  passage,  is  the  Boe 
du  Mcnl,  so  called  heerassitoceapiea 
the  site  of  what  aneiently^  IPBS  oolll* 
monly  called  "the  raall, '  or  public 
promenade  outside  the  town  walls,  but 
whiohwBB,  in  yet  elder  ages,  the  plaea 
where  young  buimns  snd  appren- 
tices played  at  mall,  or  pell -mall,  a 
lively,  active  game,  much  like  hockey 
or  hurley,  its  name  derived  from  two 
l4itiB  w«vd»--fBe2far«  tnoi^  to  Mra 
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with  a  mallet  or  club^aDd  bequeathed 
to  proud  Pall-Mall,  to  ''the  uaU"  ul 
Si  JamM**  Ttiskt  ftttd  to  nniilw 
ment  alleys  in  a  tliouiuid  dtiM  In 

western  Europo. 

If  we  may  digress  for  the  sake  of  a 
single  oomBBoat  on  this  point,  lei  us 

remark  how,  in  process  of  time,  not 
merely  "the  public,"  but  the  elite  of 
the  public,  gradually  usurped  theae 
oU  OBtobwhed  pliM^  of  recreatioo,  to 
the  extent  of  k^uishing  the  boys  and 
men  of  all  ranks,  who  were  accua- 
tomed  to  enjoy  and  mvigorate  them- 
m1?6B  by  playing  hand-hall  against 
the  town  wall,  and  pcll-iiiall  along  it, 
even  to  tran.stbrmiijg  the  merry  scene 
into  priui  alic\ ot  trees  for  the  after- 
noon delectation  of  fine  UuIms,  and 
the  matutinal  aiiliiL;  nf  nurses  and 
children.  Assuredly,  the  ioaa  of  the 
ancient  use  of  these  malls  was  a 
giiofanoo  to  the  poor ;  and  our  retro- 
By>pctivt:',  anti'pnrian  visioTi  of  lusty 
and  joyous  gam^  with  stout  archers 
shooting  at  butto»  and  our  presoU 
oense  of  the  need  for  atUefeio  exeieises 
and  rifle  practice,  induce  m  to  innist 
that  the  claim  of  every  large  town  to 
a  sufficient  pkod  for  pubUe  rooroation 
k  BMoh  onnanooil  bgr  the  usttipatioB 
now  explained  to  our  rcadera. 

"Hand-ball,"  the  primitive  manner 
of  playing  tennis,  wnich,  though  now 
played  with  a  racket,  the  French  still 
calf  h  Jeu  de  paunu,  from  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  naturally  led  to  the  G<m' 
slmetkm  of  oonrto  fat  enjoying  this 
noble  game,  the  sites  of  which  are 
usually  on  the  ontsido^  of  old  town 
woiis.  The  court  m  wiiich  the  ser- 
ment  du,  jtu  de  paume^  or  decisive 
political  oath  taken  by  the  National 
Assemidy,  on  the  20th  June,  1789, 
wa&  as  is  well  kuown,  that  of  Yer- 
sailMn  Thora  lued  to  be  several 
courts  .ipproprinte  to  thlu  exorcise; 
but  II nw  there  is  only  one,  that  near 
the  Kuc  Badse  du  Ivempart,  in  the 
patmge  SamMer^**  sajrs  Galigaam's 
Guiile,  l>nt  rather  cn'h-f^r^,  lipranse 
leading  to  a  depoait  of  cmdcrs  outside 
the  rampart  The  fr^uency  of  allu- 
sions to  teMus  in  old  liench  writers, 
fltte^ta  the  prevnlpnre  of  this  lordly 
game;  and  our  own  bhakspeare  drew 
from  history  when  herepfOMntodilio 
Donphin  as  sending  Prince  Hal  the 
sirrjt'^tic  giftot  tennis-h^lls,  when  the 
i  n.'^o lent! nocker>'  was  an w e  rc d  t  hus — 
**  Wbeo  w«  b»v«  DUUch'd  oar  nckeU  to  these 


W«  will,  in  Fimace,  by  Ood't  jSFac««  pi»y  ft 

Shall  strike  Mm  fsllMr^t  cioim  into  tlw 
hftzard." 

Tlie  crown  of  France  was,  in  fact, 
won  like  a  chase  at  tennis,  when  the 
ball  is  straok  into  the  ''hasaid,*'  or 

square  opening  at  the  lower  end  of 

the  court  Yet  whatever  manly  and 
merry  sports  were  held  outside  the 
iralls  at  thai  period  dnrinff  balojon 

days  of  peace,  the  town  itself  was  no 
Elysium,  being  no  other  than  a  large 
fortress,  of  which  the  gates  were  re- 
gularly closed  at  curfew ;  the  eto^ets, 
narrow,  crooked,  and  foul  to  the  last 
degree,  were  frequently  barred  witli 
chains,  to  control  the  inhabitants- 
whilst  poverty  and  feioeitj  ranged 
about  aft(  r  ni^^htfall  to  use  the  d  vrk- 
ncss  for  thett  and  robber>'.  The  mere 
names  of  some  localities  in  the  old 
city  show  a  moral  state  as  baleful  as 
the  physical.  A  Rw  Mahoisin  lead- 
ing to  Rue  Coupe-Gorge,  a  Mite  des 
Maiivais  Gar^otUj  and  the  Vol  de 
M  isere,  running  parallel  to  the  Jiue 
Vide  Gousset,  indicate  the  inscnirity 
and  sufferingiB  of  an  ungovemed  po- 
pulace. "It  is  a  strange  thing  to 
say,"  exclaims  the  annalist  of  Henri 
Quatrc,  "  that  in  a  town  such  as  Paris, 
acts  of  viUxmy  and  brigandage  are 
oonmitted  wito  impunity  as  if  In  an 
open  forest/'  Matten  in  this  mpeet 
marched  slowly  to  improvement  with 
the  course  of  the  Uam,  but  awaited 
thaiinonaieof  wesitlifWliiflh,  by  sup- 
plying the  means  of  wideningthorougn- 
fares  and  providing  them  with  ponce 
and  lights^  is  the  only  effectual  cneck. 
Even  during  the  beau  iSMeot  LoniB 
le  Grand,  the  meeting  of  two  carriages 
in  a  narrow  street  sometime cost  the 
lives  of  the  parties  who  came  in  col- 
lision ;  as,  in  January,  1654,  the  coaches 
nf  thf  Dur  d'Ejx'nKn^  and  (*f  the 
Siour  de  Tilladct  having  struck  toge- 
ther, tlie  pa^t^s  and  lac<iueys  ol  the 
duke  descended  and  advanced  to  kill 
tlie  eoa  diman  of  the  sienr,  who,  in 
endeavouring  to  save  the  lite  of  his 
servant,  was  slain  by  the  duke's 
lacqueys.  In  aone  of  these  lanes  an 
old  form  of  pavement  is  retained, 
with  gutters  on  either  aide  of  a  round, 
laiaea  causeway,  recalling  to  mind  the 
quarrels  in  Edinburgh  between  earls 
and  chieftains,  when,  backed  by  their 
armed  retinue  or  their  clansmen,  the v 
disputed  "thecvownof  iheoMMWi^ ' 
an  tho  only  dknn  piMiga 
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During  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
INIonarqiie,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the 
characteristic  capital  of  J->'i  BtlU 
Frame  presented  a  very  picturesque 
aspect  :^Monttmeiit8  oc  the  Middle 
Agea  atood  aide  by  side  with  modern 

edifice??,  Italian  iKLla  -eH  n-arVu!  their 
coiuiims  near  the  beitries  and  gorge- 
ous wiudows  of  Gothic  churches,  and 
fettdal  towers  fifowned  down  on  the 
public  buildings  of  a  new  and  learned 
era.  The  towe^^^  of  N^fitre  pMrne  frriTe 
the  same  dignity  aa  now  to  the  sky- 
line, which  was  pierced  by  many  a 
steeple  and  tniret  that  have  since  dis- 
appeared, as  of  the  abbeys  of  St  Ger- 
main and  S^t.  Martin,  the  gloomy 
Bastille,  the  pointed  towers  of  the 
grand  Ch&telet,  the  tall  Tourde  Nesle, 
tne  ancient  donjon  of  this  distin- 
ffuishcd  family, and  the  l)elfrie.s  of  St. 
Honord,  St  Pierre,  nn  l  other churehes. 

The  people  huddled  toflethen  al- 
most out  of  sight,  inhabited  the  back 
parts  of  the  old  town,  such  -as  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoin<\  les  rpiaTiiers 
St  Denis  and  St  Martin,  and  tlie 
famous  qimrtuT  Latins  the  ancient 
wbodd  of  the  residue  of  the  Roman 
oolonlsts,  and  the  then  comparatively 
modem  one  nf  pcholars ;  while  a  smaller 
bnt  dense  group  were  clustered  in  the 
oldest  part  of  all,  the  very  cradle, 
centre,  and  heart  of  the  great  town, 
the  Cite  or  des  Francs,  These 
elder  places  were  the  seats  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  of  the  colleges,  and  of  com- 
merce and  industry;  while  the  new 
quarters  of  the  Fauoouig  St  Honor^ 
and  other  surrounding  parte*,  were  the 
large  streets,  and  contained  the  newly- 
built  hotels  of  some  of  the  noblesse, 
and  especially  of  the  wupeeni^rieheB. 
The  facade  of  the  anmptooiia  royal 
palace,  the  Tuilerics,  was  precisely 
what  we  see  now^  and  it.s  garden  not 
very  different,  as  is  shown  by  contem- 

Krary  engravings,  audi  as  two  now 
fore  vm,  which  we  will  endeaTonr  to 
describe. 

The  first  is  a  Veue  et  pfrspfdh^e  dcs 
Ttmillerie^y  el  du  Jardui,  from  the 
front  gate,  which  the  king  is  repre- 
sented as  entering  in  a  coach  drawn 
by  eight  horses,  followed  hy  his 
guards ;  on  either  side  are  the  walled 
terraces,  exactly  as  at  present,  with 
the  same  drralar  badn  of  water,  and 
the  pretty  fountain  throwing  up  to 
this  day  its  jet  of  spray  in  thf  sun- 
shine and  forming  a  rainbow  in  the 
air  under  the  tail  trees.  In  the  en- 


graving, however,  theaa  lofty  dms 

and  che-^nnts  are  mere  young  planta- 
tions, no  great  grove  of  woo<l  inter- 
cepting the  view,  as  now,  frtmi  the 
palaoe  windows  ever  the  Ghanms 
£l3rs^;  and  a  rich  and  beantinii 
p!  o?ppct  it  must  have  been,  depicted 
as  It  IS  in  a  subsequent  print  caU^ 
Veile  duJardin  dei  Thuuerie^comme 
Uetth  present,  that  is  aboot  tbesFssr 
1700.  This  view  was  taken  from  an 
upper  window  in  the  centre  pavilion 
or  the  palace,  and  looks  down  iDi]Q#- 
diately  on  the  terrace  beneath,  thenee 
over  the  broad  flower-plota,  which 
were  laid  out  with  taste  not  inferior 
to  thnt  which  has  recently  rr-  atly 
added  to  the  briUianc^  of  the  now  im- 
perial garden,  and  fu  beyond,  dsma 
the  l)end  of  the  river  under  Pasi^v 
and  to  the  high  land  in  front,  then  a 
waste  vi(mt(i{rnf,^'  divided  hy  the 
avenue  and  strau;ht  road,  which  is 
now  the  Avenue  dea  Champe  Elys^ 
both  sides  of  which  were  rough  wiUi 
bushes  mid  brushwood,  being  the 
)>arrert  hillsnow  covered  with  sptendid 
iuansiuns  and  sumptuous  stress. 

Luamy  during  the  bemumideimi 
confined  to  a  few,aiid  much  vraa  want- 
ing that  all  classes  now  et\joy  as  part 
of  the  results  of  increased  national 
wealth.  The  precincts  of  the  palace 
were,  indeed,  patrolled  at  ToiAt  hf 
the  Chevalier  du  Gutt^  or  chief  of 
the  watch,  and  his  men :  htit  pohiv, 
in  the  present  sense  of  the  term,  were 
neither  more  general  nor  vi^ant  than 
in  preceding  reigns,  being,  m  fact,  un- 
known until  estahliphed  by  the  liv- 
ing Emperor.  No  lampe,  not  even 
the  oil  lanterns,  swung  from  the^ 
gallowB-shaped  posts,  whldi,  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  were  itrmttimft 
iLsed  by  the  mob  n>  szallows ;  even  the 
principal  thoroughfares  had  no  pave- 
ments for  foot-passengers^  ana  the 
guttais  weie  tmck  with  asiid  aad 
offitL  ''HappUy,''  as  MoH^re's  Pr^ 
cieu^s  Pidi/Tfdes  nhj^rrved,  "one  has 
a  oh'.iiv,  that  wond*  ihil  fortification 
again^^t  bad  weather  and  the  insults  ol 
the  mud"  This  admiralde  peripa* 
tetic  contrivance^  invented  in  Ine'geod 
French  town  oi  SMan,  was  on  twA 
wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  man  betwtf  ii 
its  shafts,  like  a  wheelbarrow,  if  its 
fair  oeeapant  ooold  not  afford  two 
bearers  to  carry  her  along  in  the  ordin- 
ary superior  manner.  There  were 
but  few  promenades,  and  the  best 
were  reserved  for  the  court  and  the 
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grmde  monde,  iuflt  as  Hyde  Fuk  is  also  tamed  to  imiUar  tigntfiisatiQfiSy 

still  sliat  to  all  but  private  equipages,  jfmier  being  to  ag^ieve,  or  to  oppress, 

The  Jardin  dn  Palais  Cardinal  as  .7r^vfif/7«x>o<«,i.<'.  heavily  taxed,  and 

(Richeh'eu,  now  the  Palais  Royal),  the  greve^  a  gallows,  because  here  stood 

gardens  of  the  Temple  and  the  Tui-  the  public  gallows  of  those  authon* 

MriM,  and  the  Cwin4a-R«ine.  leading  ties ;  end  as  thia  strand  was  the  usual 

from  the  latter,  were  shut  to  tne  bour-  resort  of  workmen,  principally  in  the 

ceoisie  and  tlie  canaille ;  and  the  only  building  trade,  out  of  employment, 

Dubiic  walk,  until  the  Boulevards  were  the  expression  faire  greve  still  siipi- 

tbnaed,  was  the  Pont  Neuf,  which  fies  voluntary  ctiomaget,  or  respites 

«a>  shrays  encumbered  with  people  from  work. 

sellinj*  ever}*  variety  of  things,  such  The  old  house  on  piles  sen'ed  for 

as  men  touting  for  tobacconists,  by  centuries  as  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  or 

offermgpinchesofsnuif  to  passers-by  j  house  of  meeting  and  pleading  for 

ael  to  enumerate  charlatans,  such  as  merefaaiits,  whose  money  and  cotuisel 

still  assemble  crowds  by  promises  of  often  helped  their  sovereign  in  his  or- 

drawing  teeth  without  pain;  ballad-  gent  need;  but  falling  into  ruin,  was 

sin^erss  and,  above  all,  pickpockets  replaced  by  a  towu-nouse,  worthier 

and  cut-purses.  of  a  wealthv  age.   The  present  mag- 

Lst  ns,  however,  cry  back,  having  nifioent  prefecture  is,  like  the  proe- 

itsppedheyond  the  boniidaiy  to  which  perity  of  the  metropolis  it  governs, 

we  proposed  to  confine  ourselves  for  the  work  of  three  centuries.  In  1549, 

the  present,  namely,  the  rive  droite,  an  Italian  architect,  presenting  a  de- 

or  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Seine,  reserving  sign  to  Henri  II.,  the  building  was 

the  mteiesting  ishmds  in  this  river,  proceeded  with.  The  key-etone  of  a 

ooe  of  which,  the  IU  dela  Citi^iB  vault  in  the  left  portico  of  the  central 

tte  cradle  of  Paris,  and  the  rive  court  bears  an  inscription  stating  that 

gawhty  or  west  bank,  for  some  other  the  continuation  of  the  building  was 

opportoni^ :  and,  merely  desiring  to  undertaken  in  I60C,  and  finished  in 

oaw  attention  to  a  few  plaees  of  aa-  168&  Another  inscription  over  the 

pnior  importance,  mention  some  of  inside  of  the  central  gate  shows  that 

the  interesting  particalaiB  of  their  the  central  pavilion  and  belfry  were 

chequered  hi8tor\'.  completed  in  1608.   After  the  Kevo- 

ITo  locality  in  Paris  is  more  notable  lution  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the  pre- 
it  the  peeoUar  history  of  this  ancient  fecture  of  the  Seine,  and,  in  1637,  it 
and  turbulent  capital  than  the  Place  received  immense  additions,  so  as  to 
<fe  Grhr,  now  called  the  Place  de  render  it  nearly  four  times  larger ;  and 
I'Hotel  de  Ville.   Originally  it  was  it  is  now  the  finest  municipal  building 
nothing  more  than  what  its  name  in-  in  the  world, 
dicates^  wiu  grhte,  a  strand  covered  The  too  famous  Faubourg  St.  An- 
the  river  during  floods.    In  the  toine,  that  cnidle  of  Frcncfi  rcvolu- 
fourteenth  century,  a  house  on  this  tions,  appears  to  owe  its  quality  fis 
beach,  called  the  Aux  PilierSj  being  the  principal  abode  of  the  workpeople 
Wt  on  piles  (belonging  to  the  lord  of  of  Iwis  to  having  contained  a  saac- 
Dsaphhiv,  who  bequeathed  his  title  tuary,  in  ages  when  rural  serfs  fled 
to  tne  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  from  their  lords  to  privileged  ])lace8 
Prance),  was  converted  to  the  use  of  in  tlui  vicinity  of  towns,  or  into  cer- 
tbe  Parloir-auz-Bourgeois,  or  parlia-  tain  towns,  residence  iu  which  for  a 
Mit  hoMof  thehnrmsea;  aoid  then  year  or  so  made  them  freemen.  Such 
^  an  the  celebrity  of  the  open  space  was  the  ancient  "  Liberty"  of  our  own 
wound  thisfirn^tftf,  which  was  more  spe-  capital,  a  sort  of  Alsatia  for  runaway 
cially  The  Strand  than  was  the  long  servants  and  crirainals,  apt  predeces- 
road  of  the  same  name  between  Lon-  t^rs  of  Irish  "Liberty  boys."  It  seems 
and  Westminster;  for  here  was  that  the '* dose"  of  the  abbejr  of  St 
held  the  earliest,  probably,  of  the  Antoine-in-tiie-Fields  served  as  a  re- 
markets,  and  hither  thronged,  fuge  for  rjens  de  metier,  i.e.  trades- 
out  ol7'r  Vallee  de  M isert^^  the  primary  people  who  o^vne<l  no  niiiatcr ;  as  un- 
sbode  of  Parisian  poverty,  meu  out  of  der  original  laws  in  this  regard,  the 
vnKk,  seeldn^employnient,  or  trying,  masterwss  among  the  working  elasa 
by  acombmation,  or  strike,  still  styM  oould  not  exercise  their  crafts  except 
ft  nr^if,  to  frighten  their  masters  and  in  certain  privileged  places ;  and  even 
the  ffluoicipal  authoiities.  The  term  under  the  existing  law,  the  same  class 
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■re  under  peculiar  AMtiiations,  sucli 

as  being  obliged  to  carry  livreta,  or 
character  books,  and  being  interdicted 
horn  strikes  and  doomages.  As  the 
borough  grew,  to  alio  grew  the  fiui- 
boofi^  even  to  at  length  maateiingthe 
metropolis.  When  the  Revolution  of 
1789  broke  out,  this  huge  nest  of  old, 
crowded  habitations  became  the  head- 
qoartem  of  tiie  immrraetionanr  ad- 
vwDoed  guard,  or  army,  which  de- 
•tioyed  the  Bastille,  sent  its  detach- 
ment of  famished  women  to  howl  un- 
der the  windows  of  VersaiUes,  took 
the  TnOerieB,  and  overawed  the  capi- 
tal during  the  sitting  of  the  Conven- 
tion, when  the  cry,  U  faubourg  de- 
scend I  sufficed  to  carry  a  popular 
measure.  It  was  then  given  tne  title 
of  U  fauhourg  gloire,  Ite  power 
fell  with  Robespierre.  Invested  by 
a  superior  force,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render arms,  its  mob  tyrant  abdicated 
Ibr  a  ^e :  1830,  however,  eaw  It 
again  help  to  npeet  the  throne,  by  tak- 
ing promment  part  in  tli<^  three  days 
of  July ;  and  it  overturned  a  third 
throne  in  1648,  when,  after  a  winter 
of  snffering,  ite  hungry  thouaanda 
thonglit  to  find  in  RepublicaniBm  a 
remedy  for  their  material  wants. 
Notably  enough.  General  Bonaparte, 
as  head  of  toe  army,  and  using  a 
power  the  weak  Louis  Seiie  dared  not 
employ,  beooning  the  suppressor  of 
insurrection,  rose,  a.^  mch,  lo  more 
than  kingly  station,  foundin*'  an  Im- 
perial dynasty,  which  his  nephew  suc- 
oeeded  to  en  the  suppression,  by  the 
amy,  of  the  last  insurreotionafy  at- 
tempt to  form  a  Republic. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  seldom -visited 
place,  though  sin^arly  characteristic 
of  high  life  in  Paris  of  the  seventeenth 
eentury,  the  Place  Royale,  a  fine 

Suare,  with  grass  plots  and  formal 
eys  of  low  trees,  surrounded  on 
each  side  by  a  range  of  houses,  which 
onee  held  the  gajreet  vieiters  in  aea- 
•ons  when  this  place  was  the  Orosve- 
nor  or  Merrion  square  of  the  French 
capital  Its  date,  however,  is  more 
anctent  than  thdrk  aa  we  shall  see. 
It  occupies  part  of  tne  site  of  the  great 
Palais des  Tournelles,  so  called  from  its 
numerous  turrets,  and  celebrated  as 
the  abode,  in  1422,  of  the  recent  IJuke 
of  Bedford,  who  enlarged  it  Lonia 
Onze  made  it  his  ordinary  metropoli- 
tan abode,  and  under  Francis  1.  it  be- 
came an  immense  and  costly  palace, 
lo  its  court  the  tournament  wan  held 


in  which  Henri  It,  ^tfng  with  the 

Comte  de  Montgomeri,  received  a 
wound  in  the  eye,  of  which  he  died- 
In  consequence  of  this  calamitous  ac- 
cident, Catherine  de  Medieia  eanaed, 
in  1566,  the  palace  to  be  demeliriied. 
Its  site  and  •rarden  remained  unoccu- 
pied until  1004,  when  Henri  Quatre 
ordered  some  buildings  to  be  con- 
•teucted  in  order  to  iboiid  amaaofbe- 
tory  of  silks  there  :  but  afterwards, 
chanfnnj?  his  mind,  commenced  the 
noble  quadrangle,  he  himfielf  building 
the  pavilion  and  the  sides  jjarallel  to 
the  rtue  St  Antoine,  and  giving  uptbe 
three  other  sides  to  private  perj^ons, 
on  condition  of  their  raising  uniform 
buildings.  These  structure  are  of 
brick,  and  supported  by  a  suoeession 
of  amdes,  forming  a  ocntiBfaal  gal- 
lery;  the  middle  of  the  square  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  larM  garden  shut  in  by 
iron  raihogs.  In  1620,  the  square 
ma  lioishM,  and  it  became,  durine 
more  than  a  century,  the  quarter  of 
rank  and  fashion.  What  crowds  of 
charming  women,  gallant  nobles,  and 
beaux  etpriU  have  passed  under  these 
SOW  aolitaiy  areadee!  What  Mtf 
and  duels  i|i  tfaia  now  peacefol  pro- 
menade !  The  6th  March,  1612, 
Marie  de  Medicis  gave  here  a  mag- 
nificent carousal  to  celebrate  her  aili- 
anee  with  Spain.  In  ie87,  Montmo- 
lencj-Bouteville  fought  here  the  fa- 
mous duel  which  sent  him  to  the 
scaffold.  How  changed  from  those 
days  to  its  present  deserted  look,  and 
how  ^flbraat  ite  inhaMtaata ! 

The  Hotel  St.  Paul,  on  the  waleKa 
edf^c  between  the  street  of  the  pame 
name,  the  fosse  of  the  Bastille,  and 
the  Rue  St  Antoine,  was  a  vast  regal 
residence,  composed  of  eeveral  private 
hotels,  which  Charles  V.  porehased 
and  united  by  ^lleries,  courts,  and 
gardens.  Its  ball-room  was  the  scene 
(and  not,  as  erroneously  stated  in  the 
"  Guide,"  that  of  the  Hotel  dee  Tour- 
nelles) of  the  masquerade  described 
bv  Froissart  as  nearly  fatal  to  Charies 
Vl.,  when  he,  with  five  masquer^ 
dressed  as  eavage  men,  and  coverea 
with  pitch  and  flaz  to  imitafee  hair, 
being  accidentally  set  on  fire,  was 
nearly  burnt  to  death.  Besides  the 
several  hotels,  there  were  the  porter's 
lodge,  linen  tfeotee,  a  fn  etoro,  eloiea 
for  DOtUes,  Ihdt  stores,  the  faloonttt 
an  enclosure  for  wild  animals,  forges 
for  the  artillery,  stables,  provision 
houses,  pigeon  houses,  and  timber 
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Crds.   It  waa  not  a  palace,  says  M,  to  foreigners  as  having  been  the  dwell- 

kvaU^  but  a  mansion-houae,  like  ings  of  illustrioua  men,  is  the  RaUi 

tlMMWM  hf  the  kingj  of  the  Fnmka,  Sully,  in  the  Rue  Bt  AatolBe.  remerk- 

»  ■art'  of  lai^e  Roman  farm,  as  the  able  as  a  fine  npodmen  ef  the  ardd-. 

names  of  the  streete  opening  upon  its  tectureof  itn  a<re,  and  more  so  ashav- 

aite  bear  witness  (/a  C'cmaie,  ^i^eau-  ing  been  the  residence  of  the  wise 

iririUUt  <0t  Liim§\  end  ae  alao  !■  nnditer  whoM  name  it  bean.  IXo, 

proved  by  the  lattice  work  covering  212,  in  the  same  street,  is  also  another 

the  windows  "  to  prevent  the  pigeons  good  iniBtaiioe  of  the  age  of  Hemrl 

from  entering  and  dirtying  the  rooms."  Quatra 

Oor avthor,  however,  nuk  toreoogniae  St  Gervais'  Ohuieh  ia  the  oldeat  on 

thislastfact  as  indicative  of  the  absence  the  north  or  right  side  of  the  town, 
of  glass  windows.  This  hotel  was  in-  In  the  sixth  century,  this  basilica,  of 
habited  by  Charles  V.  and  his  succcd-  Koman  origin,  and  built  on  the  site 
aora  as  far  as  Louis  XII.  It  was  de-  ef  a  spot  of  Dniidie  sanctity,  rose  on 
stroyed  and  sold  under  Francis  I.,  and  an  eminence  washed  by  the  inunda- 
an  entire  quarter  built  upon  its  site,  tions  of  the  river  ;  near  it  wjis  a  lio- 
Partof  one  of  its  component  parts  still  man  cemetery;  it  was  subsec^uently 
stands,  the  gateway  of  the  Hotel  de  fuoteoted  from  Norman  incursions  by 
Sens,  80  called  from  having  been  the  an  entrenchment ;  around  it  was  a 
palaceof  the  Archbishops  of  Sens,  and  village  of  fishers  and  watermen,  the 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  first  nabitants  of  Fans  fu>rt  de  rile^ 
of  the  Middle  Ages  extant  in  Fiaaoe.  and  before  ita  portal  stood  ita  famous 
It  was  built  about  the  year  1365  for  elm  tree,  one  of  a  Druidic  ffrove,  and 
thoAo  prelates,  to  whom  the  Bishops  said  to  have  existed  down  to  so  lately 
of  Paris  were  subordinate.  On  its  as  the  year  1800.  In  primitive  times, 
cateway  one  reads  those  words,  Hou-  under  the  shade  of  tnis  tree,  judges 
^«  G'enera/f,  designating  the  ancient  rendered  justice,  vassals  paid  rent, 
archiepiscopal  palace  as  having  been  citizens  assembled  after  mass  to  speak 
put  to  the  degrading  use  of  an  office  on  business,  and  lovers  gave  tryst,— 
for  the  wiiggon  department  of  the  im-  some, indeed,  faithlessly,  givingrisetu 
perial  army.  High  up  to  the  left,  the  the  proverb,  atfenrlez  imn  mugPormf^ 
visiter  will  see  another  sign  of  recent  ^'.wait  for  me  under  the  elra^"  as  much 
times,  an  eight-pound  eannon-ball  aa  tosay,  one  has  no  faith  m  the  pro- 
lodged  in  the  old  grey  wall,  with  this  mised  rendezvoiB. 
inscription, ''28  Juillet,  1830."  This  The  Palais  Royal  occupies  the 
gateway  is  one  of  the  finest  medieval  site  of  a  Roman  viila|  the  oaths  of 


leliea  m  Fteia :  tt  iaibmkedirtth  two  whieh  were  ezhnmed  in  the  last  een- 

high-peaked  turrets,  such  as  one  sees  tury.  Here  Cardinal  Richelieu  con- 
st the  comers  of  Norman  chateaux  structed  an  irregular  edifice,  in  which 
and  Scottish  castles  ;  the  inner  ceiling  he  died,  bequeathing  it  to  Louis 
iahancbnaely  groined,  and  altogether  IVeiae,  whoee  widow,  Anne  of  Ana- 
it  is  a  moat  charaeleriatio  and  intenat-  tria,  resided  in  it,  with  her  sons,  and 
ingmonument.  hence  it  came  to  be  denominated  a 

The  Bue  Culture  St  Catherine  was  royal  palace.  The  well-known  por- 
the  eeene,  in  1383,  of  the  aasassina-  trait  of  this  queen,  with  her  two  sons, 
tion  of  the  Oonn^table  de  Clisson,  a  Louis  Quatorze  and  Philippe  of  Or- 
tragedy  highly  illustrative  of  the  leans,  preserved  in  the  small  drawing- 
tnnes  ^  and  No.  23,  the  Hotel  de  Car-  room  of  the  Tuileries  next  the  throne- 
nmdet,  is  not  only  a  spaeimea  of  the  room,  represents  her  clothed  in  bkek, 
Italian  taste  in  architecture  which  the  mourning  mother  of  two  branches 
prevailed  under  Henri  Quatre,  but  of  the  Bourbons,  both  banished  from 
was  once  distinguished  as  the  resi-  the  throne  of  France.  Another  royal 
dance  of  Madame  de  S^vignd  and  her  widow,  Henrietta-Maria,  daughter  of 
daughter,  when  it  was  the  favourite  the  great  Henri  Quatre,  and  relict  of 
resort  of  wit.  learning,  and  refinement,  our  Charles  I.,  lived  for  some  time  in 
The  cabinet  in  whicii  her  immortal  the  Palais  Royal ;  and,  aftt  r  the  mar- 
letters  were  composed  is  still  shown,  riage  of  her  daughter  with  the  Duo 
The  two  fine  statues.  Strength  and  d'Orleans,  the  princely  pair  received 
Vigilance,  are  by  the  chisel  of  Jean  it  as  a  dwelling,  and,  in  1692,  it  was 
Goigon.  permanently  bestowed  on  the  duke. 

Ammg  tlie  fiw  hooiia  intweitiag  Thelegndona  oontenpasaiyengmft- 
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in  our  ooUMtton,  states,  "  DoilTO  akmg  the  laid  dkr,  under  the  skadd 

grand  monarque,  Louis  XIV.,  en  of  niulberry  trees  planted  by  the  Car- 

ayant  changed  le  titre  )>cndant  le  s^  dinal.    "There,"  saya  an  observer, 

jour  im'ii  y  a  fait,  en  a  uiis  en  iK)S8Gfl-  "  people  look  at  each  other  with  a 

■ion  Ifonneiir,  son  itr^re  unique.''  MchieiB  umsiial  aiiywhm  fo/aggk 

Thi£  print  depicts  the  gacden  as  little,  there.  They  talk  loud,  elbow 


if  any,  larger  than  the  present,  for  it  other,  and  call  to  one  another ;  as 
looks  as  if  the  score  or  m  of  })rivate  ladies  pass,  their  names  are  mentioned, 
hotels  on  each  side  were  subsequently  and  those  of  their  husbands  and  Iot- 
joined  by  the  existing  facades,  when  era ;  they  langfa  almoet  in  peaple'a 
the  present  facade,  at  the  end,  was  faces  ;  and  do  all  this  without  ef- 
built.  Before  that  tinio,  the  backs  of  fending  and  without  wishing  to  hu- 
those  detaclied  liouse^i  overl(X>ked  the  miliate  anybody.'*  The  charming  old 
garden,  and  the  occupiers  enjoyed  the  garden  in  which  that  ^ay  and  saucy 
privilege  of  entering  it  In  1701,  yet  ^ood-temi)ered  socie^  enjoyed  a 
Philippe,  the  Regent  Orleans,  efieet-  physical  and  moral  state  of  existence 
ed  some  exterior  alterations,  erect-  pecidiar  to  the  French  climate,  this 
ing  the  famous  gallery  still  known  by  exclusive  r^ort,  dear  to  the  privileged, 
his  name,  and  decorating  gorgeously  was  destroyed  by  the  duke,  despite 
the  interior  of  the  pakce,  which  be-  law  proeeedings  on  their  part,  and  the 
came  the  scene  of  his  notorious  sup-  sarcasms  of  the  king's  courtiers.  In 
pers  and  orgies.  "  The  regent's  sup-  its  place  he  opened  three  streets,  and 
pers,"  says  the  Due  de  St  Simon,  sola  sites  for  building  houses,  and 
"  were  always  shared  with  very  built  around  the  centre  of  the  gnauU 
atrange  oompanions,  such  as  his  mis-  pjalsarwey  which  is  still  the  Jardin  dn 
tresses,  sometiiurs  girls  from  the  Palais  Royal,  the  three  side  buildings, 
neighbouring;  oj>era  house,  sometimes  whiclv,  witli  the  palace  and  the  well- 
ladies  of  medium  virtue,  and  a  few  known  6^<//<^ie  (^Or^n«,  enclose  the 
men  of  no  family,  but  brilliant  for  dUong  sq^uara 
their  wit  and  debauchery.  The  cheer  Aa  yisiters  know,  theae  building 
at  these  nocturnal  feasts  was  cxqui-  are  pierced  with  arcades,  and  their 
site,  and  every  thing  ran  the  gauntlet  ground  floors  are,  and  were,  shops, 
of  conversation,  old  and  new  gallan-  forming  the  finest  bazaar  in  Eurojpe. 
tries,  and  all  modern  disputeiL  with-  The  specii]ati?e  duke  derived  an  im- 
out  sparing  of  peiaonages.  Much  of  menae  revenue  from  his  property  thus 
the  best  wine  was  drank ;  the  com-  improved,  and  nUo  such  an  amount  of 
pany  grew  warm;  foul  and  impious  influence  over  the  bourgeoisie  of  the 
stories  were  told,  and  al  tor  much  noise  metropolis  as  much  increased  the  i^- 
and  ereiy  one  was  quite  intoxicated,  lousy  felt  against  horn  al  cowl  llie 
they  went  to  bed.'  After  the  de-  building,  which  appeara  to  us  to  be 
struction  of  the  opera  house  by  fire,  little  else  than  three  new  fronts,  unit- 
in  17B3,  tlie  fourth  Duke  of  Orleans  ing  the  old  detached  houses,  with  its 
erected  the  left  wing  and  still  stand-  arcades,  was  begun  in  ITbl.  and 
ing  fa<^e  of  the  palace,  here  received  finished  in  1 786.  Dnrbig  the  Msin- 
the  visits  of  Franklin  and  Voltaire,  ning  of  the  Revolution,  the  garden, 
and,  in  1780.  gave  the  entire  property  which  had  been  replanted,  vet  still 
to  his  son,  Philippe,  Due  de  Chartrcs,  contains  one  of  the  Cardinal's  mul- 
and  better;  or  ratner  worse,  known  as  berry  trees,  became  the  hot-bed  of  vio- 
EgalUe.  •  Becoming  embarrassed,  this  lent  politicians ;  it  was  here  that  the 
revolutionary  and  republican  prince,  tri-coloured  cockade  was  assumed,  and 
determining  to  pay  nis  debts  l)y  an  that  many  of  the  boldest  measurea  cf 
unusual  speculation,  turned  his  palace  the  rebels  were  decided  upon, 
and  its  appendages  to  public  uses.  The  Rue  du  Mail,  already  men- 
The  great,  long  garden,  planted  by  tioned,  lies  behind  the  garden  to  ^ 
Ridieueu  and  the  Regent,  having  right  B<inapai-te  resided  at  different 
been  open  as  a  promenade  to  the  elite  epochs  in  two  hou.ses  in  this  street : 
of  the  neighbourhood,  by  private  rights  in  the  Hotel  de  Metz  from  Ma^  to 
of  entry,  as  to  the  London  aquares,  September,  1792,  when,  a  captam  of 
was  ahready  the  rendetvous  of  a  se-  artillery,  he  was  oidered  up  firam  Via- 
lect  societv  of  pretty  married  ladies,  lence  to  render  an  account  of  some 
young  lords,  men  of  letters,  and  idlers  strong  politicixl  opinions  he  had  ex- 
oS  all  sorts,  who  walked  to-and-fro  pressed ;  and  in  the  Hotel  da  DroiU 
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de  r  Ffnrtim",  m  Oe'tnhex,  1794,  when 
he  was  a  ^eucmi  of  artillery,  lim  bro- 
tiiera  LoiiM  and  Junot  attending  him 
as  aidp.>  fin  rrimp  ;  they  lodgecl  toge- 
ther on  the  foTirth  floor,  at  a  rent  of 
tweuty-«even  hvres  (francs)  in  specie 
per  month.  His  f riendship  for  Talma, 
which  continued  unabated  till  his 
death,  commenced  in  this  hou.se,  to 
which  the  great  actor  re8orte<l  to  give 
lessons  in  declamation  to  "  la  citoyenne 
Petite,"  afterwards  l^fa  lame  Talma ; 
and  from  him  Kona}>arte  hired  the 
house  he  took  on  his  marriage.* 

In  a  conversation  transcribedin^'M^ 
morial  de  St.  H^lene,"  he  thus  spokr 
of  what  he  was  eyewitness  of  ou  the 
10th  August,  I79i,  when  the  Tuileries 
was  taken  bv  the  mok  the  King  de- 
po<^  and  a  National  CwnTeiitioB  con- 
yoked : — 

I  happened  to  be,"  he  relates,  **  at 
this  horrible  epoch,  lodged  at  Paris,  in 
the  Rae  du  Mail.  At  the  sound  of  the 
alarum,  and  at  the  news  that  the  Tuile- 
ries was  being  assaulted,  I  ran  to  the 
Carrousel.  ...  I  risked  penetrating 
into  the  garden.  Never,  since  then,  has 
any  of  mv  battle-fields  impressed  me 
with  the  idea  of  such  a  mass  of  corpses 
as  the  Swiss  Guard  presented.  I  looked 
in  at  all  the  cafes  in  the  neighbouriiooti 
of  the  Assembly :  eirerjwhere  the  irri- 
tation of  the  people  was  extreme,  rage 
WHS  in  all  hearts;  it  showed  itself  on 
every  face,  though  the  men  were  not  at 
all  from  the  dregs  of  the  people.** 

"Bonaparte,"  writes 31  Laroll^, 
oomnif^ntmg  on  this  pHrn«,'rnph,  "ne- 
ver likeU  i^aria :  he  saw  with  disgust 
the  insanectlon  of  the  10th  Au^t ; 
he  repiened  without  pity  the  insor- 


rectionof  13  Vend<?iniaire;  and  he  had 
formed,  in  those  two  <lays,  a  bad 
opinion  of  this  heart  of  FFAUoe^of 
which  he  ill  understo'xl  the  move- 
mcnta,  of  this  bourgeoisie  turn  by 
turn  bo  apulhctic,  so  turbulent,  so 
easy  to  heaten,  so  ^uick  to  heoomd 
cool ' *  At  0 n c  ti  me,  in  1804,  annoyed 
by  the  lii-will  and  opposition  of  the 
Parisians,  he  ai)j>ear8  to  have  contem- 
plated  removing  his  oapitalelse where; 
and  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  Fran<x  \%&Q  llaU's  Napo- 
leon in  Oouncil'\  set  forth  the  rea- 
■OQS  why  thvee  Emperors  of  Rome 
removed  thence,  and  why  the  proud 
city  was  finally  degraded  from  her 
high  rank.  Yet  hti  affected  love  for 
the  people  of  Paris,  and  said  in  his 
▼Ul:- 

*«  Jo  l'=ire  que  tne?  ccndrcs  reposent 
8ur  les  bonis  de  la  Seme,  au  milieu  dece 
peuple  Phuifais  que  j'al  tant  aiinl.** 

The  Tour  du  Louvre^  a  royal  castlo 
from  the  time  of  Philip- Augustus  to 
the  (lay  when  our  Harry  of  England 
threatened  to  make  "the  Paris  Louvre 
shake,"  is  now  suitably  represented 
by  themagnifieeiit  palatial  quadrangle 
of  the  BJime  name,  the  etynuilofry  of 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  either  L  owv€i% 
the  open  ooontry  outside  the  walls, 
or  from  the  novelty  of  its  windows, 
which,  default  of  glass,  may  have  been 
closed  with  iQuvre  shutters.  How- 
ever this  was,  we  rejoioe  that  11  Four- 
nier  has  proved  the  Dsillacy  of  the 
scandalous  idea,  that  the  initiiiU  ho 
prevalent  on  the  present  buildiug  are 
those  of  Henri  IL  and  Diane  de  Poi- 
tieESy  by'  showing  these  letters  ss^  in 


*  In  the  year  1790,  General  Bonaparte,  befaig  unemployed  and  poor,  occupied 
a  small  lo1i.nnrj  in  tlie  upper  stnry  of  No.  13  Rue  de  la  Michodi^ro.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing curious  autt^raph  letter,  recently  published,  from  a  collection  formed  in 
Coniea,  of  Bonapartean  relics,  was  written  General  Bonaparte  to  Tshna,  at  a 
time  when  the  ibimer  was  vegetating  in  poverty,  probably  in  his  garret  here.  It 
nms  thus: — 

**1  have  Iboglit  lilce  a  Uon  fbr  the  Republic,  my  good  Mend.  lUina,  and  as  a 

reward,  she  lets  me  starve.  That  wretch,  Aubry.  lo  i  vc  ^  nie  on  tho  pavement  when 
he  ndgnt  make  something  of  me.  I  feel  myself  more  than  a  match  for  such  gene- 
lals  as  Santerre  and  Bo«signoli«  and  they  wont  And  a  In  Vend^,  or  else* 

where,  to  employ  me.  You,  in. In  1,  ;irf  fortunatr  Two  hours  on  tlu  1>  i.u.ls  put 
you  fsoe  to  face  with  the  public  that  dispenses  fame^  We  soldiers  must  purchase 
glory  to  Meeod.  Do  not,  then,  regret  your  position ;  remsin  on  your  stogie.  Who 
Knows  whethi  r  I  shall  e\  >  r  ijiiu  ir  n  mine  again  ^  I  '^a\".-  Monvel  (another  nctor) 
yesterdav.  Ue  is  a  true  friend.  Barras  makes  large  promises.  Will  he  keep 
them  ?  That  I  moeh  doubl.  T  am  reduced  to  my  last  mthing  Have  you  s  fvw 
fr.uir^  C*  (lUfUiuo-"  ectjn')  lit  my  s-trvice?  I  won't  refuse  tliein,  and  promise  repay- 
nieut  out  of  the  first  kingdom  I  may  conquer.  Vij  l^iend«  how  happy  were  the 
heroes  of  Ariosto.  Thqr  did  not  depend  on  a  Minuter  of  War,  Adioi. 

««Yoan,  BoMAPAsm** 
Toi»  LVi.— ira  ooczxxm.  SO 
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ftotH.  aadC,  the  latter  for  liiBwif€y  ThatiilgbtheinetaBedhiiiiitlf  iatlie 

OBtherine  de  Medieii.  The  shoddng  Hotel  de  la  Colonnade,  Rue  yeave 

anecdote  as  to  her  son,  Charles  IX.,  des  Capucines,  and  remained  here  not 
firinff  from  a  wind6w  of  this  palace  only  diirinj:  th^  disarmament  of  *' the 
upon  his  own  subiecta  duriug  the  ter-  sections,"  but  until  his  marriage,  in 
nole  morning  of  St  Bartholomew's  thie  hotel,  on  the  9th  Mar<  h,  1796; 
Payola  told  on  theauthority  of  Bran-  with  Barras'  mistress.  The  sacra- 
t^mc.  Tho  window  overlooks  the  meiit  of  bonedirtion  was  not  per- 
Jardiu  t/e  (  I a/ante ;  the  offensive  in-  formed  at  tbej*e  nuptials,  and  the  isub- 
8cription,putupafter  the  Rev  olution —  sequent  declaration  of  the  clerey  to 
''O'Wt  de  eette  fendtre  one  Finfftme  this  efifect,  and  a  certificate  of^ 
Oharles  TX.  tirait  sur  le  peuple,"  French  Ambassador,  that,  when  tin  y 
was  effaced  by  Bonapfirto,  when,  as  were  celebrated,  the  principle  of  the 
First  (Jon-siil,  lie  wad  pre^ring  the  civil  coi^ugal  law  was  that  any  mar- 
public  mind  for  hiid  reception  as  mo-  riage  mieht  be  dissolved  wliaiievir 
narch.  it  was  toe  wish  of  tlie  paitiea  to 

Every  one  wUl  have  remarked  the  separate,  satisfied  the  Emperor  of 

sunny  irrirden  in  the  angle  of  the  Austria  as  to  the  validity  of  the  di- 

Louvre  tormed  by  the  Salle  d'Apollon,  vorce  which  enabled  him  to  give  his 

a  choice  spot  for  warmth  and  quiet^  daughter  in  marriage  to  NapotooD* 

and  where  one  sees  old  men  enjoying  General  Bonaparte's  experience  of 

these  qualities,  groups  of  little  chil-  strect-figbting  led  him  to  take  the 

drcn  playing  in  its  sheltf  rofi  walks,  precaution  of  isolating  the  Tnileries ; 

and  tneir  Ixnin^s  seated  ou  benches  for  which  purpose  he  opened  the  Rue 

imder  the  palace  wall,  gossiping  in  de  BItoH,  named  after  one  of  hia  ear* 

their  ini  mitable  numner.  The  name  liest  victories,  and  ealcuktad  to  enabla 

of  this  plaisance  within  the  royal  cannon  and  cavalry  to  pwcep  the  ap- 

precinct  is  the  appropriate  one  of  proach  to  the  palace.    The  re.sistjince 

Jardin  dt  l  lnJanU^  so  styled  from  a  he  had  met  at  the  church  of  St.  Koch 

Smnidi  Infimti^  who,  when  a  mere  also  made  him  always  reftne  to  opea 

child,  being  affianced  to  the  young  a  street  from  its  fa<;ade  down  to  tiia 

Tjouia  Qniii/e,  made  her  solemn  entry  Tuileriea,  lest  it  niigitt  be  used  on  an 

into  the  Fi  eneli  capital  in  1722,  and,  enwtite.    The  hotel  at  liie  corner  of 

being  installed  in  the  Louvre,  waa  the  Hue  des  Canucines,  taken  by  him, 

used,  nntU,  not  pleasing  her  JUmei,  was  then  tlie  Foreign  Office,  and  ili 

ahe  was  retnmea  to  her  parents,  to  sate,  round  which  he  posted  his  boI* 

promenade,  carrying  a  doll,  in  this  dicrs,  stood  where  now  is  the  shop 

then  private  plaisance.  front  of  Giront^s  premises.  Whilst 

The  Rue  du  Dauphin,  leading  from  resident  here,  he  found  among  the 

the  Rue  de  Bivoli  to  the  church  of  St  office  papers,  the  plan  for  occupying 

Roeh,  mtt  known  hy  a  different  name  Eg>'pt  he  subsequently  attempted  to 

until  one  day  in  November,  \  774,  when  carry  out.    Thi«  eorner  is  also  remark'^ 

the  people,  ob.?erving  that  theDauphin  able  as  the  spot  where,  on  the  ni|?ht 

was  accustomed  to  pa<^  through  it  to  of  the  23rd  February.  1848,  the  first 

hear  Btass  in  this  chureh,  took  the  eventful  shot  of  this  last  oT«rtliroir 

occasionwhenthe  prince  was  at  prayers  of  the  French  monarchy  was  fired, 
to  show  their  lovalty  by  altering  its      We  now  enter  on  the  Houltvard*, 

name  to  his,  in  honour  of  hia  piety,  if.,  bulwarks,  occupying  the  site,  as 

The  Hotel  Mirabeau  in  this  sti-eet  in  other  cities,  of  the  second  wall  and 

afforded  lodging,  in  1795,  to  General  Ibsse  which  once  defended  the  town, 

Bonaparte,  at  the  time  he  was  in  (lis-  and  which^  having  been  levt  llt>il.  tlie 

grace,  and  wa.s  occupving  himself  in  line  of  ancient  fortification  now  forms 

visiting  members  of  the  National  the  beautiful  circling  girdle  of  theelder 

Oonvention,  to  obtain  employment,  portion  of  the  dty.  It  was  in  the 

The  street  figures  in  the  plan  of  de-  idgn  of  Lonis  XV.  that  this  ran)  part 

fence  he  improviserl  \r>  save  the  Con-  was  formed  into  a  vromemuU  ctutm- 

vention,  ami  he  slept  m  tlii'^  hotel  on  pHre.  in  four  alleys  between  trees  bor- 

the  eve  of  the  13th  Vendcmiaire  (:^rd  dered  by  numerous  gardens,  which| 

October.  1796)^  that  memorable  day,  one  by  one,  were  maafonned  into 

on  whieh,  havmg,  through  the  favour  those  pleasurable  resorts,  so  frequent- 

f  f  Barras,  obtained  the  command  of  ed  by  the  French,  irnin^rettc^.  or  pnK 

the  troops,  he  defeated  "  the  sectiona."  lio  wine-gaidens ;  and  hero  rose  little 
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theatres,  and  booths  of  eveiy  variety  it  bore  its  present  name ;  but  in  1791 

were  planted,  including  Punchinellos,  was  ordained  to  be  styled  the  Hue  de 

«nd  stams  on  irbich  Ofiiilic  gilles,  MirabeaUt  in  bonunir  of  this  orator, 

vhmn  Volti^  oom})ares  to  Suaks-  recently  deceased  at  "No.  42;  and  ft 

peare's  clowns,  made  the  crowd  laugh  slab  of  black  marble  was  affixed  over 

ftt  their  gilUmajre  of  jests  and  the  door  of  his  house,  bearing  tMi 

woMdmiUB  ballads.  Thither,  on  Son-  diatich — 

days,  during  the  eighteenth  oentur>',  «  L'ame  de  Minbeao  fexhale  dani  CM  Imox  I 

the  bourgeois  and  workpeople  of  the  Hommu  libipi,  pl«am!  Tjimi, 


cify  walked  in  their  best  attire,  to  latytuxr 

hceathe  the  air  and  amiue  themaelvie^  Two  yearn  sobsequently  thisinacrip^ 

aa  they  now  throng,  by  rail,  to  far  re-  tion  was  removed,  and  the  street  given 

meter  environs;  ana  tmtherit  became,  tlie  name  of  Rue  da  ^font  Blam,  in 
about  the  vear  1754,  the  custom  of  the  commemoration  of  the  annexation  of 
beau  monde  to  drive  up  and  down,  ea-  Savoy,  recently  dehaaed  into  a  iWich 
pecially  on  Thursdays  (still  the  holi-  provmce,  with  the  exalted  title  of  the 
day  of  collegians),  to  see  the  toilettes  Department  of  Mont  Blanc ;  but  after 
and  equipages  of  others,  and  to  shuw  the  allied  armies  had  restored  thia 
their  own ;  and  alao  to  go  and  walk  aoquiaitlon  to  ita  ancient  poaseawr,  the 
there  on  fine  summer  evenings,  after  sponge  wsis  passed  over  a  revolution- 
early  sup])er.  It  was  not  until  al^out  ary  inscription  which  had  decreed  the 
the  tuue  of  the  Revolution  that  sub-  new  nomenclature,  this  public  way 
Btantial  houses  crept  out  so  far,estab-  reoovered  Uie  name  people's  mouths 
lishing  themselves  on  the  old  unfilled-  were  and  arc  used  to,  and  will  prob- 
up  fosse,  such  as  la  rue  basse  dn  rem-  ably  retain  it,  thou;^h  there  has  been 
part  part  of  which  still  stands  below  talk  of  re-naming  the  street  after  the 
the  level  of  the  booleTanl  of  the  Oa-  Swiss  mountain,  to  honour  tlie  re-an- 
puchines.  ncxation  of  Savoy.  The  olde.st- looking 

The  Chaiusee,  that  is,  paved  road,  domicile  in  this  street  is  at  the  comer 
(fAiUin^  was  formed  bv  the  duke  of  of  the  Rue  de  Provence,  a  low  build- 
thia  name,  after  hB  had  built  a  man-  ing  of  two  stories,  with  an  inscription 
sion  which  afterwards  belonged  to  stating  that  it  was  founded  in  1796, 
Marshal  de  Richelieu,  who,  in  1757,  which,  however,  may  only  apply  to  it 
erected  the  only  relic  now  remaining,  as  a  wine-shop.  At  No.  7  lived  the 
the  Pavilion  deHanovre,  situated  op>  financier,  Necker,  and  it  afterwaida 
jmsite  the  opening  of  the  chauss^e  on  was  the  aboile  of  Madame  Recamier. 
the  boulevards.  This  singular  gay-  Na  9,  a  magnificent  mansion,  con- 
looking  edifice,  a  metropolitan  type  taining  a  theatre  large  enough  to  hold 
of  the  pavilions,  or  garden-houses,  so  500  spectators,  was  built  Iqr  the  Prince 
frequent  on  the  Continent,  was  evi-  de  Soubi.se  for  a  charming  danseuse. 
dently  built  to  overlook  the  then  No.  Qi  was  built  in  1826  on  the  site 
aewiy-fonned  promenade  and  the  ofannallhotelinhabitedby Josephine, 
chauss^  to  the  Hotel  d'Antin.  The  Madame  Beauhamais,  before  her  se- 
duke  also  threw  the  Pont  d'Antin  cond  marriage,  and  it  would  seem  that 
over  ih^Aigoa  de  Gaillonf  or  rivulet,  this  soft  and  seductive  Creole  resided 
then  nmning  overgrpond  tiirough  the  hare  wliile  under  the  proteeti«»i  of 
marsh  and  pr^  or  field,  c2e«  jyorcnerom,  Barras.   Bom  in  1763,  she  was  thirty- 

This  field  was,  in  the  time  of  the  three  years  old  when  in  ^March,  1796, 

r^e^cy,  what  the  i*re  aux  clerca  had  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  aged  twen- 

bMB,  aM  what  the  Wood  of  Boulosne  t7-«even,  married  her.   Her  family, 

subsequently  became,  a  choice  place  French  colonists  in  IMartinica,  were, 

for  duels.    Before  the  duke  paved  no  doubt,  respectable,  for  it  was  dur- 

what  is  now  the  Chaimee  par  excel-  ing  the  Marquis  de  Beauhamais'  ao- 

iNMfl^  and  one  of  the  host  and  most  yemment  of  the  French  West  India 

crowded  of  thoroughfares,  it  was  a  islands  tliat  he  betrothed  her  to  one 

mere  lane,  full  of  mud  and  quagmires ;  of  his  .sons.    Her  sumame  was  Tas- 

but  its  material  changes  arc  not  so  cher  do  la  Pagerie.   A  lady  of  this 

many  as  those  of  its  nomenclature,  name  is  now  chamherlaine  to  the 

At  first  it  was  the  Chemin  de  V  ai'jou  Empress  Eugtinie.  Of  her  tliree  chil- 

de  GaUloUf  or  dc.%  Porcheroiu ;  then  dren,  Eugene  was  viceroy  of  Italy  to 

d!Ii(mUal  DUUf  because  it  led  to  a  his  puissant  step-father.  Hortense 

Ihmlwlonging  to  this  hospital;  niext  heoyne  Queen  of  BoUand,  and^  Sti« 
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phanie  "was  married  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden.  The  amiable  Jo- 
sephine's first  husband  suifered  on 
iM  Bevolotionaiy  scaffold,  and  she 
berself  was  condemned  to  death ;  but 
his  loss  had  reduced  her  to  such  a 
oondition,  she  could  not  be  taken  to 
execution,and  was spsndso long  that 
to  this  circumstance  she  owed  her 
deliverance.  She  was  indebted  to 
'Buns  tat  vesfonlSonr  of  »  part  of 
her  late  husband's  property ;  and  it 
was  at  the  Director's  house,  after  the 
13th  Vend^miaire,  that  young  Bona- 
parte was  introduced  to  her. 

In  this  lane  stood,  untO'  last  year, 
the  Hotel  B!)na])arte,  occupied  by  Na- 
poleon and  Josephine.  It  was  con- 
stmcted  in  1787  for  a  besntiM  dan- 
seuse  de  l*op<h^  passed  from  her  to 
Talraa,  the  artor,  and  seems  to  have 
been  taken  by  "Oitoyen  et  Citoyenne 
Bonaparte*'  on  their  marriage.  As  is 
well  known,  Josephine's  protector, 
Barras,  then  chief  of  the  Directory, 
rewardeil  the  young  general  for  mar- 
Tyinff  her  by  appointing  him  to  eom- 
iiiand  "the  Army  of  Itnly."  The  nup- 
tials took  i)lace  9th  March,  1796,  and 
the  bridegroom  took  his  departure 
fronv- this  hotel  on  the  21st,  to  assume 
his  new  command ;  and  returned  to  it 
6th  December,  1797,  his  arrival  lieing 
preceded  by  170  standards,  650  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  sixty  millions  of  francs, 
taken  at  Ixxli  and  Rivoli ;  in  honour 
of  which  the  street  was  named  Jiue 

Probably  in  this  hotel  Barras  and 
Bonaparte  decided  on  the  step  of 
feeding  and  paying  the  forces  by 
IMing  them  inta  we-  rich  plains  of 
Haly.  On  taking  the;eomnian(l,  their 
general  frnnid  them  in  a  dei)lorabIe 
state, reduced^"  says  Thiers, to  the 
last  misery,"  withoot  ooats,  without 
shoes,  without  pay,  and  sometimes 
without  food,  except  what  they  ob- 
tained by  marauding  expeditions 
acrosi  the  Alps.  It  was  then  Bona- 
parte stnick  that  rapid  coup  de  brig- 
and which  began  his  marvellous  ca- 
reer of  victory.  The  principal  part 
of  the  enormous  plunder  repleniuied 
the  coffers  of  the  nanknipt  Dire<*tory, 
and  with  some  of  liis  o^v^l  share, 
160,000  livres,  he  bouglit  this  house, 
and  returned  to  it  after  his  campaign, 
tn  mature  his  ambitious  designs. 
When  it  was  decided  to  honour  the 
street  in  which  the  voung  conqueror 
HTDd  hgrthe  title  of  Btftf<&  Vieloiftt, 


such  was  the  modesty  then  affecteKl  by 
him,  that  he  thought  it  pnulent  to  con- 
ceal this  act  of  ovation  mider  Repub- 
lican phrases,  and  accordingly  the  de- 
cree ran  thus : — "  The  central  adminis- 
tration of  the  department^  consider- 
ing it  a  duty  to  abolish  sll  signs  of 
royalty,  and  also  desiring  to  conos 
crate  the  triumph  of  French  arms 
by  one  of  those  monuments  which  re- 
eaU  tiieslmplicity  of  ancient  insinienL 
decree  thttt  ia  Rue  CJumtereim  shall 
bear  the  name  of  Rwe  de  l<i  VUtoire," 
It  was  in  his  little  mansion  here  that 
all  parties  eame  to  seek  Napoleon,  or, 
afjrpeably  with  his  expression,  rang  at 
his  Ijell :  it  was  here  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  was  planned ;  and  it  was  hence 
he  eamoi  with  a  splendid  stalls  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  that  is,  l>th  November,  1799, 
when  he  overtunied  the  Directonr, 
upon  whififa  Bams  retirad  from  pub- 
lic life. 

The  amusinpr  anecdote  of  the  clever 
manner  in  which  he  became  Only  Con- 
sul, as  related  in  the  "Memoire  de  St 
H  t  ■  I  f'  n  c, "  may  be  repeatcd,particularly 
as  a  large  bureau  which  oelonged  to 
him,  and  may  be  the  one  which  ngures 
in  this  story,  is  now  advertised  for 
sale.  Soon  after  Sifeyes,  Ducloe  and 
he  were  named  Consuls,  he  assumed 
to  be  first,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  fonner,  who,  one  day,  when 
Duclos  was  aWnt,  pointed  to  tliis 
bim?au,  observing  there  was  more 
in  it  than  met  the  eye,  and  then 
showed  it  contained  thesum  of 800,000 
francs,  which  he  explained  was  a  fund 
to  provide  for  retirers  from  the  Di- 
rectooy.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that 
he  might  by  this  means  diseml^rrass 
himself  of  his  colleagues,  said  that,  as 
the  money  was  public  it  ousht  to  be 
lertoied  to  the  treasury,  but  that  he 
would  ignore  the  matter,  if  his  col- 
leagrues  pleased  to  divide  it  and  retire. 
Duclos  was  then  called  in^  but  on  dis- 
agreeing with  his  partner  m  the  spoiL 
the  Firet  Consul  quietly  remarked 
that  any  quarrel  woiUd  comi>el  him 
to  make  the  matter  public ;  so  his 
eolleuues  presently  deesmped  with 
their  booty,  leaTinffnim  in  full  power. 

For  some  timetnis  house  had  the 
name  of  "  Hotel  Bonaparte,"  but  was 
sold  by  him,  probably  after  his  cnA 
divorce  of  Josephine ;  subsequently  it 
passed  to  various  proj>rietors.  an<l  was 
included  in  the  btithing  et>tablishmeut, 

known  as  the  N^othennei.  On  tho 
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Bestoration,  the  street  resumed  them  with  ardent  rapture  :  though  in 

erigimt  nme :  bol  Lotiig  Philippe  this  instanee^  the  mtiment  evoked 

restored  the  ne'w  one,  a  minor  instance  maj  he  ecnggerated,  quite  a  cul(e  Na- 

ofhi<^  imf>olic'y  in  fostering  atfection  jponmwJesB  vahiaMe  thau  the  British 

for  simvenirt*  of  tlie  Empire.  ctduWfUnKjton.  TlK  LTHTideur  given 

A  curious  description  of  tlxat  inter-  to  well-merited  rcpuUiliuu  in  the  lof- 

eiting  litUe  hoQie  is  gnroi  in  Galig-  tieet  sttmultw  toeiertioiiB  towmdi  ao- 

nam's    Guide."    AcQacent  to  the  quiring  iUtiBtriotia  fiume,  whether  ui 

drawin'j  r'v»m  wjis  Bonaparte's  cabi-  war,  or  better,  in  peace.   A  vt  rsp  m  a 

net  dt  travail,,  a  mere  closet  with  a  sonnet  by  MUton  shows  tlie  tt  l  i 

single  window: — oTerhea<l  was  the  this  sublime  poet  cuiiiiectcd  viiii 

garret  in  which  he  passed  many  a  litenuy  honour — 

night  during  his  occasional  visits  to  •«The  mat  Ematbian  eonqueror  bid  spare 

the  capital ;  and  these  always  caused  Tha  boose  oi  Pindanui  «bea  tampla  ami 

derangement  of  its  interior,  his  step-  .  ^ 

iwi  ^:u^'^ne,  the  future  viceroy  of  w«Dt  to  Ae  gnwmd.- 

Italy,  being  ftin  to  aleep  in  the  loft  of  Too  little  respect  for  antiquity  and 

the  ciMic}] -house.    A  Bmall  bed-room  for  the  abodes  of  genius  }ki8,  in  oiu* 

was  sliuwn  fis  that  of  liis  step  ilaiiL'h-  ideas,  been  exhibited  by  the  French, 

ter  Horteiuie,  afterwards  wife  ol  Louis  In  no  other  cit^  on  earth  has  the 

Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland,  mother  proceaa  of  material  changes,  effected 

of  the  present  J&peror,  and  compaser  oy  the  crowbar  and  the  trowel,  been 

of  the  would-bc  national  air,  Fartant  carried  on,  during  the  la  >^t  yenrs, 

j>^ur  h  Sf/rif.    The  suite  of  rooms  in  so  vigoroiwly  as  in  the  Fi  l  ik  h  t  ajiital, 

this/<>r^U  hdtel^  only  three  in  numl^er,  where  no  one  knows  wha,t  a  day  may 

and  by  no  means  apaeioua,  waa  the  dBstraj.  and  where  whole  streeta  have 

thrsting-place  of  the  armed  chieft  aoddenly  become  a  heap  of  ndna^  and 

when  tbry  ppt  out  to  silence  the  risen  H<j:nm  in  tlie  phoenix  form  of  a 

•aTT>cat8  criards,"  as  the  fiory  Miirat  innL^mtiteiit  l  oulevard.  Even  tiie  ori- 

de^ignated  the  l^islators  uusembled  gmai  island  Paris  is  iuvaikd,  the 

m  i&t  oimngery  of  St  Cloud.   Thk  woronghfiure  yclept  Sehastdpol  out- 

mfMt  interemng  domidle  was  demo-  ting  a  way  through  that  stronghold  of 

Hshetl  liiKf  yenr  ;  i^rputly  to  the  re-  ages  into  the  fauDourg  St  Germain,  as 

cret  of  ail  who  atiuiiri'  tiie  genius  of  mercileis-sly  as  did  Bonaparte,  when  he 

Napoleon  and  would  have  preferred  opened  the  btreet  he  iiiuiini  ai  U  r  iiim- 

to  see  piuaeivud  the  meaneat  things,  self  in  this  stronghold  of  the  Bourbons, 

thf^  very  honadiold  staff  associated  \yhilewewrite/'the  workof  destruc- 

with  hi**  nieTTiAry.    Many  relics  of  tion,"  for  s;initary  and  strategic  pur- 

hiis  wumor  iite  are  hoarded  in  the  poses,  is  orut^eding  : — old  chapels, 

Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  certainly  ancient  haoitations,  portions  of  tho 

it  ii  a  pity  that  the  **  Hotel  Bona-  town -walls,  are  as  it  were  exhumed 

parte,*'  where  his  young  married  days  and  brought  to  light,  part  to  perish, 

were  iv^^nefl  is  gone.    The  hoiLse  in  part  to  Ixj  ref>aired.    Paris,  qui  g'm 

which  he  was  bom,  wlienever  visited  vo,  ffoes  so  quickly,  what  one  describes 

French  soldiers,  is  contemplated  by  to-oay  may  cease  to  exist  to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  AM  compelled  to  step  aside,  in  this,  to  separate  the  members  of  families, 
my  review  of  the  work-a-day  world  of  At  daybreak,  wife,  husband,  and 
'  France,  from  descriptions  of  manu-  children,  part  to  meet  ajrain,  only 
facturing  localities,  in  order  to  atlbrd  after  a  hard  day's  work.  This  sejm- 
the  reader  a  view  of  the  people  who  ration  has  had  a  harmful  effect  upon 
are  the  life  and  soul  of  tnese  locali-  the  morals  of  families.  Husband  and 
ties.  Not  with  the  bricks  and  mortar,  wife,  and  children,  become  estranged, 
the  be-sooted  chimneys,  or  the  fur-  Children,  eaniing  salaries,  assume  an 
naces,  with  their  tongues  of  flame,  independence  for  which  they  are  not 
have  I  to  deal.  There  are,  in  France,  prepared  by  experience  or  eaucation: 
very  close  copies  of  the  chimneys  ana  the  home,  m  short,  is  broken  up.  We 
furnaces  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  cannot  wonder  then  that,  in  French 
I  am  interested,  rather,  in  the  busy  villages,  men  sigh  over  the  new  times 
chattering  populations  that  direct  the  and  Uie  new  systems;  and  recall,  with 
loom  ana  feed  the  furnace.  I  want  regret,  the  days  when  wife,  and  chil- 
to  learn  how  these  complicated  inte-  dren,  and  father  spun  and  wove,  in 
rests  of  labour  and  capital  are  man-  happy  independence  of  factory  rules, 
aged  among  our  neighbours.  I  have  under  their  own  roof.  The  silk- 
seen  strikes,  and  inquired  into  the  w^eavers,  who  still  work  at  home,  are 
rules  of  trade  societies  in  my  own  doomed,  with  the  cotton  and  lineti 
country.  I  know  exactly  what  the  weavers,  to  pass  into  factories.  It  is 
Shefl5eld  grinder  may  expect  if  he  in-  the  uncontrollable  tendency  of  the 
fringe  the  laws  of  his  society.  I  have  commercial  genius  of  our  day,  to  put 
argued  with  great  weaver-leaders,  and  steel,  urged  by  steam,  in  the  place  of 
have  been  nuzzled  more  than  once  by  human  muscle,  impelled  by  the  brave 
the  shrewd  heads  of  these.  Faults,  will  of  hard-toiling  man.  Still  the 
both  on  the  side  of  labour  and  on  the  father,  and  mother,  and  children  must 
side  of  capital,  I  have  detected.  Above  part,  at  daybreak,  on  the  threshold  of 

•  all,  I  have  learned  to  understand  the  their  home,  to  go  to  their  respective 
solemnity  of  the  great  question  that,  masters.    Hard-iiearted  competition 

■  day  by  day,  is  growing  in  our  midst :  piles  the  coals  in  the  boilers  (and  he 

and  that  somelx)dy  will  be  compelled  will  pile  them  upon  the  workmen's 

'  to  settle  ere  long.  The  Question  of  heads,  if  they  look  not  sharply  to  their 
the  rights  of  labour  will,  if  the  culti-  own) ;  opens  the  flood-gates  upon  the 
rated  classes  do  not  attend  to  it,  and  mill-whoel,  and  rin^s  in  the  round- 
solve  it  justly,  be  carried,  it  may  be.  about  villages  to  his  hundred-win- 

'  against  all  reason  and  all  economical  dowed  workshops.    But  these  regrets 

•  laws,  by  the  strength  of  the  labourers,  for  broken  home  are  only  with  the 

Then,  it  seems  to  me,  I  do  no  harm  men  and  women  recently  collected 

— I  may,  on  the  contrary,  do  some  into  factories.    The  population  of 

food— in  pointing  out  peculiarities  of  Lille,  for  instance,  has  outlived  the 

'reach  organizations  of  labour.  From  regret.    The  Lille  artisans  of  to-day 

the  broad  sands  of  my  pages,  prospec-  have  never  known  home-w^ork.  They 

ters  may  gather,  here  and  there,  oits  are  factory  children  matured  into 

of  gold,  that  shall  be  of  use  to  them,  skilful  artisans.    They  have,  conse- 

I  have  dealt  already  with  the  ap-  quently,  the  habits  and  pleasures  of 

prenticeship  law  of  France.    Now  let  old  factory  hands.    Talk  to  them 

ua  see  how  it  operates;  also,  how  fe-  about  work  at  home,  and  the  bless- 

male  labour  in  factories  is  conducted  ings  of  this  domestic  toil,  and  they 

ou^r  neighbours.  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  upon  you.  They 

We  turn  to  those  manufacturing  even  decline  to  move  from  Lille  to 

towns  where  the  progress  of  ma-  Roubaix  (although  here  wages  are 

chinery  has  drawn  the  working  popu-  higher,  and  living  cheaper  than  in  the 

lation  from  their  huts  into  great  tac-  former  city),  because  Roubaix  hoiasXB 

toriea    The  effect  of  this  has  been  not  the  public  balls,  the  theatres,  and 
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ttM  wme^ops  that  grace  their  pro- 
▼incial  capital  Obviously,  then,  the 
duty  of  tne  social  reformer  Ls  to  seek 
to  reconstruct  homes  for  these  sing- 
ing, bibbing  artisans,  in  the  shade  of 
taor  dear  fiietory  ckimnejrB.  They 
are  turned  out  of  their  native  villages, 
and  they  have  had  time  to  forget  the 
thatched  roof,  and  the  cabbage  gar- 
den, and  the  pi§.  They  are  town- 
liiai  now.  Their  place  henceforth 
(that  of  wife  and  children  also),  is 
about  vast  machines,  spinning,  card- 
ing and  weaving,  triumphantly  vic- 
tonons  over  the  alow  spinning  and 
veafing  of  man's  hand,  in  the  days 
f/mt  \tf.  When  one  man  can  super- 
mt^nd  the  spinning  of  two  tliousand 
tlireadd  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  not 
I^obaUe  that  he  will  be  permitted  to 
return  home,  there  to  spin  by  hand. 
In  the  factory,  by  tliC  help  of  stcim, 
he  can  even  work  two  looms.  In  the 
factor^',  then,  he  is  established— he 
aad  his  wifo  and  children.  M.  Jcdea 
Simon,  accepting  this  condition  of  the 
French  artisan's  life,  as  inevitable, 
bids  great  employers  of  labour  look 
to  tiie  morals  of  their  bees.  In  re- 
garding the  morals  of  a  population, 
we  naturally  turn,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
to  the  mothers,  and  to  thoee  who  are 
to  become  mot  hen?. 

Much,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
been  done  already  in  some  parte  of 
Franoe,  towards  the  well-being  of 
factor>-  women  and  factory  girls.  In 
the  valley  about  Rouen,  Hnely  built 
tad  tended  factories  may  be  seen — 
.ftetoriea  that  would  bear  comparison 
▼ith  those  of  Preston.'  The  rooms 
are  ventilated,  drained,  and  well  lit ; 
they  are  also  exquisitely  cleaned. 
Here,  tlie  factory  girls  work  under 
Jiealtby  circumstances  and  earn  good 
salaries.  Every  girl  has  her  little  cup- 
.bard  (of  which  she  keeps  the  key),  in 
which  she  keeps  her  factory  clothes, 
■ad  in  which  she  deposits  her  dinner. 
Water  is  laid  on,  that  she  may  refresh 
bereelf  with  it  at  hand.  During  the 
dinner-hour  she  may  Wiilk  under 
siuuiy  trees  in  the  court-yard,  or  sit 
Bnder  a  rast  shed.  Near  the  over- 
'wr's  office  there  is  a  little  chemist's 
•bop— beyond  is  the  school  for  the 
fi^ctorj'  children.  She  is  in  a  well- 
cffdered  handsome  establishment,  in 
'UUfft,  and  has  every  adrantajge  that 
a  master  can  give  her.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  factorj',  healthy  or  unhealthy, 
that  we  mu8t  regard  the  artisan's 


wife,  if  we  wish  to  nndentand  her, 

and  the  social  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation about  her.  Because  misery  is 
general  in  the  manufacturing  di«trii-ts 
of  France,  we  must  not  nui  away 
with  the  idea,  that  the  mannfactnring 
power  of  the  countrv  is  on  the  decline. 
That  the  demand  tor  French  manu- 
factures has  not  declined,  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  salaries  in  all  the 
great  industries  have  constantly  ad- 
vanced— and  still  there  is  nuaery 
among  the  artisans ! 

Fatncr,  mother,  and  children  work, 
and  earn  fair  wages,  and  still  they 
are  in  foul  lodgings,  and  in  unseemly 
clothes !  At  St.  Quentin  there  are 
weavers  who  earn  between  five  and 
six  shillings  j)€r  dirm.  M.  Simon 
computes  ue  arerage  wages  of  spin- 
ners and  weavers  in  the  great  indus- 
trial centres  of  France  at  three  shil- 
lings and  two  pence  j^er  diem.  Then 
there  are  the  wag^  of  women,  which 
Taiy  from  two  shillings  and  ten 
pence  to  one  shilling,  according  to 
the  worker's  skill.  Amien.s,  where 
manufactures  are  ciirried  on  upon  a 
small  scale,  and  where  the  wages  are 
always  low,  pays  a  ftmale  cotton* 
spinner  only  ten  pence  a  day.  Stilly 
keeping  the  cost  of  French  living  in 
view,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mi.sery 
which  exists  among  the  artisans  of 
France  ia  not  due  to  unfortunate 
want  The  manufacturers  assert  that, 
on  the  contrary,  this  misery,  the  result 
of  dissipation,  iucrea-ses  with  the  rise 
of  wages,  wherever  home-liie  has  been 
broken  up.  Honourable  ezoeptionB 
to  this  assertion,  as  the  artisans  of 
Sedan,  Miilhouse,  and  Wesserling,  in 
no  way  afl'ect  the  general  question. 
The  absence  of  a  seemly  home  pro- 
duces drunkenneas.  The  artisan  walka 
direct  from  the  pay  room  of  tlie  mill 
to  the  wine-shop,  where  he  often 
Ltatises  Saturday  night,  Sunday,  and 
Monday,  over  wine,  cards,  and  skit- 
tles, and  gross  son^.  If  ne  belongs 
to  Lille,  he  pin^.-^ ;  it  to  Rouen,  he  sops 
till  he  is  stu|)ilied,  and  his  wife  can 
dra|^  him  home.  M.  Simon  has  an  af- 
fecting picture  of  the  crowds  of  weep- 
ing wives  who  surround  the  crowdM 
wine-shops  of  manufacturing  towns, 
on  the  evenings  of  pay-days.  At  St. 
Quentin,  these  unfortunate  women 
1»T6  provoked  the  pity  of  the  shop- 
keepers. To  see  them  shivering  and 
weeping  in  the  cold  and  rain,  while 
their  brutal  husbands  were  getting 
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drunk,  was  inftelerabie.  The  ahop- 

keepers.  therefore,  had  sheds  coq- 
structeu  opposite  the  cabarets,  where 
the  women  might  wait  and  weep  for 
the  dnuikaids.  At  Kouen,  the  arti- 
araa  call  tke  oome  fannd  v,  the  daar- 
BMBof  wiaeaod  ddarhas  forced  tham 
to  confliime— THE  cruel  !  Cruel,  in- 
deed, with  those  miserable  women 
weeping  oppoBite  the  brandv-shop,  for 
their ekuldien's supper!  Theapiiraii- 
taoaa,  at  the  earij  age  of  twelve,  may 
be  seen  patronizing  the  Cruel,  and 
emoking  short  pipee.  At  Lille,  the 
Mayor  has  forbidden  wine-shop  keep- 
ara  to  aarva  aloohoL  to  childien ;  and 
aft  Dooai,  the  police  prevent  juvenile 
smoking.  Ay,  the  home  is  broken  up, 
and  chiMren  of  drunken  fathers  grow 
at  the  cabaret  They  die  also  at  a 
tarribla  ratal  When  the  otiUdiBeorgea 
its  workers,  observers  are  horrined  to 
see  tlie  halt  and  lame  children,  who 
hobble  thence  to  their  dark  neglected 
homes.  Drunkenness  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  ol  life  in  the  great  French 
industrial  centres.  Against  tliis  vice, 
irhat  can  the  salaries  of  women  and 
children  do?  The  women's  labours 
help  the  drunken  hnsband  on  hia  road 
to  ruin.  The  child  is  bom  with  dis- 
eaae  in  his  bones,  and  with  evil  ex- 
ample before  him.  Shut  up  the  wine- 
shops, autocratic  maj^ore  of  manulac- 
toring  towna  have  enad^  bat  the  evil 
»Ua8  dBapar  than  the  art  of  a  lock- 
•pmitli  can 'reach.  The  root  ol  it,  not 
the  surface,  must  be  attacked.  The 
root  oi  it  lies  in  the  absence  of  vir- 
tnona  homea.  The  drla  who  woik  in 
"the  faotoriaa  are  tie  children  of -a 
•dninken  father,  and,  probably,  a  mo- 
ther lost  to  the  sense  of  shame,  which 
belongs  to  woman  from  nature.  These 
gLrta  mix  withdmBkea  amventioee— 
need  we  add  a  word  to  describe  tlie 
result  1  All  that  the  yonng  couples 
want,  is  a  hole  to  lie  and  sleep  in. 
Marriage  is  far  from  beuog  de  rigueur. 
The  eru  lies  so  deep,  that  mokhamof 
illegitimate  children  are  tempted  by 
the  Benevolent  Society  of  Amiens 
with  a  monthly  gift  of  seven  francs  to 
suckle  their  o&phng.  This  tempta- 
tion is  neeeaiaiy,  to  keep  the  poor 
babes  from  nurses,  "aw  petit  jx>t,^* 
that  is,  nurses  who  feed  their  charges 
on  goat's  milk  or  cow's  milk.  There 
are  manufaetaring  'towns  (Lille  for 
instance)  where  the  women  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  men,  and 
have  added  drunkenneas  to  their  other 


World  qf  France, 

ikm.  It  k  erthaaftad  iMt  at  lA^ 

twenty-five  oat  of  ererj  hundred  mm, 

and  twelve  out  of  every  hundred  wo- 
men are  confirme<l  drunkards.  Here, 
there  are  even  women  s  wine-sbupe^ 
where  the  mfiHrtmata  fioMMBfteai 
drink  coffee  and  spirits,  wkuii  their 
babes  lie  drugged  at  home  with  a 
"dormant, '  iis  the  popular  infaAt'a 
narcotic  is  called. 

It  ia  enriona  to  niiaaik,  that  i^Sla 
the  women  em|ilogred  in  tbefiMteriaaof 
Lille  and  Rouen,  add  tlrunkenncwi  to 
their  ^neral  depravity,  thotte  of  St. 
Quentm,  althou^  exceedingly  lax  in 
their  morals,  dnnk  only  water,  ihk 
St  Quentin,  therofore^  <mildren  hstt 
better  chances  of  enjoying  an  infancy 
at  home  than  they  have  at  Lille. 
For  the  sober  mothers  of  St  Qnentin 

nail  their  earnings  home ;  whara- 
e  Lille  mothers  spend  much  of 
theirs  on  bnmdy  and  gin.  M.  Jules 
Simon  does  honoiu*  to  these  sober, 
hard-working  mothers,  who  rise  be- 
fore their  husband  to  {mpare  hia 
brcnkfji^st  ;  who  return  home  after 
work-h<nii-s  to  cook  dinner,  put  the 
room  in  order,  and  mend  a  few  rags, 
while  the  ftther  liea  toping  at  the 
wiBe-ahopu  For  the  wile  there  is  in- 
cessant care.  She  must  put  off  credi- 
tors :  she  must  beg  a  Httle  gmce  of  the 
landlord  ;  and  for  reward,  it  may  be, 
ahe  reaeiFeB  a  thraahing  when  her 
aottiah  haaband  staggers  iuto  her 
room  :  her  room !  Let  any  reader  who 
may  wish  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of 
a  l-^ench  aitisan's  residence,  turn  to 
the  pages  of  11  Blanqni  He  wll 
find  that  the  cellars  and  courtU€S  at 
Lille,  tlie  forts  of  Roubaix.  and  the 
€onv<Mts  of  St  Quentin  are,  one  and 
all,  foul,  cramped,  undrained  holes, 
where  niBtL-woniflD,  and  ofaihireB  liva^ 
heapadpall-mell  together-«apart  from 
the  commonest  decencies  of  life.  M. 
Jules  Simon  describes  a  house  in  one 
of  the  Koubaix  forts  where  three 
ifamiliee  occupy  a  eomman  floor  <■! 
darkness,  dirt,  and  fever.  At  St 
Quentin  there  are  old  traces  of  Flem- 
ish cleanhne&B  among  the  artisans ; 
but  Rheims ! — here  men  and  women, 
in  holes  where  the  water  drips  from 
the  roof,  lead  miserable  and  degraded 
lives.  At  Tharra,  a  lodging  consist- 
ing of  two  narrow  rooms  nas  been  re- 
marked, where  a  fsther  and  mother, 
a  daughter  and  son-in-law,  wilii  ftm 
children,  are  nacked ;  and  the  entnaaa 
to  which  ia  throngh  a  pig-al^  wlien 
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their  laudlord,  we  are  aasured,  leais 
«ome  very  fine  gruntcre. 

liouen  appeals  to  eniny  the  men- 
viable  reputoti(m  of  Bhowini:  more 
misery  in  its  bosom  than  any  other 
manufacturing  town  of  France.  A 
day  at  haid  wuvk  bongs  on  a  night 
to  be  passed  in  a  hn]r  unfit  for  a 
Yet  workmen' B  lod^ugB  are  profitable 
inveatments,  returning  a  nettof  10  or 
15  per  cent  And  it  is,  perhaps,  be- 
cnTi«p  the  Ipttinfr  of  rifkfty  pestilent 
chamberBfiatisfies  the  iaudioru's  greed, 
that  1m  leaves  the  irsler  dropping 
from  4he  ceiling,  and  the  stagnant 

Sitter  at  the  M'orkman's  d«5or-8tep. 
.e  haa.iuB  money  weekly— let  a 
mother  of  ft  tuaSly  fiul  in  ner  pay- 
meaty  and  she  must  into  the  streets 
with  r?i'j:3  and  cliildren.  Her  furni- 
ture IS  a  stick  or  two  :  she  has  no 
■eeoritf  to  offiar.  If  she  pooMaaes 
a  miserable  bed,  it  is  no  security  to 
the  landlord  ;  for  the  h\w  of  France 
will  not  permit  a  laudlord  to  take 
the  bed  from  under  bis  tenant.  Yet 
aTBrice  has  always  a  device  at  hand 
with  which  to  torture  tho  creditor. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  Lille  land- 
lord, who  ftarted  from  his  hoaee  on 
his  weekly  rent-collecting  morning, 
draggin;;  a  wheoM>arrow  with  hira. 
When  he  found  a  lodger  who  was  not 
leady  with  his  rent,  ne  removed  the 
door  or  the  window  of  the  unpaid 
lodging,  and  left  his  tenant  to  )je 
irozen  out.  The  man  often  collected 
a  goodly  load  of  doon  and  windowa 
in  this  way,  in  the  connoof  hia  moit 
Christian  moniing. 

The  French  artisans  then,  with  hat 
nre  esceptioiis,  have  homes  only 
where  the  air  in  putrid,  tlip  food  un- 
healthy ;  where  his  children  are  un- 
healthy, and  where  his  wife  (with  her 
thurteen  hours  and  a-half  at  the  fac- 
toiy)  is  ri  sinvp.  Throughout  tlie  day 
his  children  are  alone,  or  with  a  gar- 
daue,  who  doses  them  that  they  may 
■lei|K  Suppose  that  they  are  fortn- 
*  nat<^  cro!?^di  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  cr€ciu  or  public  nurseiy,  they  are 
■ttU  raaasedwiaaUthabfatiofthe 
wighbourhood.  There  is  no  loving 
word  for  them  :  a  mother's  Hrirm  are 
notabouttheml  Fnnn  the  public  nur- 
afliy  tfafljwiU  goto  the  pnUieaaiiool: 
and  thence,  at  the  earliest  allowed 
age,  to  the  factory.  Almost  unknown 
to  their  i>arenta;  iamiiiiur  with  the 
,  OMfffVMef,  or farity  or  cellars,  into  which 
thif  cmwied  on  thoaa  kog  daia  whoi 


they  were  left  to  sliift  for  themselves : 
old  wituetises  (young  as  they  are)  of 
shamalflm  dopmyity  and  bmtidixiDg 
inf^pcency — they  are  ripe,  almost  be- 
fore tliey  can  talk  plainly,  to  enjoy 
the  dangerous  societv  of  factory  up- 

?rentioes.  Whom  shall  we  blame? 
lie  mothor  ?  Alas!  poor  soul,  hers 
m  a  terrible  lot  Hunger  stares  down 
upon  her  siekly  brood,  and  bids  her 
make  haste  to  the  factory,  if  she 
would  hold  body  nnri  kouI  ot  her  little 
ones  toi^Uier.  She  must  leave  them 
from  sonriia  tillianeet,  that  they  may 
humbly  sup  on  her  letom.  Shall  we 
Mnuie  the  rather,  then '?  Tt  in,  irfdcod, 
dilficult  not  to  fall  upon  him  with  omx 
heavieit  indignatton ;  aa  we  watch 
him  drinki!^  away  the  wages  that 
would  carry  comfort  to  the  little  rnifs 
who  are  shivering,  in  a  cellar,  about 
a  dying  fira  But  letnc  be  jiMt  even 
to  the  sot !  He  was  broupit  ap  as 
he  is  l>ringing,  or  rather  dragging  hia 
family  up.  in  their  turn.  He  can  re- 
member hiB  father  staggering  home 
at  nights  :  his  mother  hanging  about 
the  wine-shop  door,  begging  the  father 
of  her  chilctren  to  spare  something 
from  hie  cups  for  the  starvelings, 
shivering  in  a  hole  !  He  has  no  know- 
ledge, no  experience  of  a  higher  social 
life  than  that  be  is  leading.  It  is  as 
natural  in  him  to  goto  \aa«taminei<, 
as  it  is  in  a  priest  to  go  to  church. 
He  is  to  hlaiiie,  hrmnse  he  has  not 
self-sacrifice  enough  to  take  from  his 
cup  that  which  his  starving  cliiidren 
beg  with  the  eloquent  eyes  of  Hun- 
ger. But  the  system  is  vicious.  The 
destniction  of  home  is  the  destruction 
of  society. 

The  home  robbed  of  wife  and  mo- 
ther ceases  to  be  a  home.  It  be- 
comes a  mere  sleeping  chamber,  in 
which  no  affections  are  centred,  in 
wliich  there  is  neither  order  nor  nar- 
mony.  The  mother's  love  —  that 
sacred  flame  that  is  tiie  natural  and 
beautiful  light  of  home— flicken, 
fades,  and  is  e xtin^^uished.  The  mo- 
ther reaches  that  depth  of  degrada- 
tion at  which,  unabaahed  and  un- 
moved, she  can  learn  that  her  chikl 
is  dishonoured.  M.  Jules  Simon, 
looking  fixedly  at  all  these  sooial  ul- 
eeia  of  Ua  coimtry,  dedara  that  they 
are  the  ontward  expressions  of  a  cor- 
nipt  social  constitution.  The  factory 
svstem,  that  has  robbed  children  of 
theit  mothen^  and  hoibaiids  of  the 
wiftly  gmoea  that  dignify  home,  is  to 
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blame.  But  how  is  the  factory  sys- 
tem to  l>e  altered  I  By  what  cuniung 
arraugemeut  can  the  weaver  retiun 
home  to  his  hand-loom,  and  hi«  wife 
to  her  8j)iimiug-whoel  ]  Tlie  tens 
of  thousands  of  artisans  now  closelv 
massed  at  the  call  of  steam,  how  shall 
-th^  be  separated  again  into  families 
living  apirt,  and  still  thrive?  If  M, 
.Tnles  Simon  can  answer  this  questioil, 
he  will  solve  a  vital  probleiii. 

But  there  is  good  work  to  be  done 
amid  tin  drunken  artisans  of  Lille, 
and  Kuuc.n,  and  St.  Quentin.  The 
hours  of  female  labour  may  be  short- 
ened ;  the  coureUet  and  forts  may  be 
drained  and  sweetened;  the  French 
Legislative  (Jorps  may  pass  a  Commcm 
liOOging  House  Act,  copying  that  now 
in  force  in  England ;  administering 
drugs  to  infants  without  medical 
Bfinction  may  be  made  an  ofience 
against  the  law ;  and  above  all,  tem- 


perance may  be  preaclied  in  every 
manufacturiiiir  f  ittre.  The  French, 
who  are  fond  oi  outward  tokens  of 
respect,  who  love  (^oeaea^  and  medal% 
and  ribbons,  mit'lit  appeal  to  the  ar- 
tisjins  tlirour,'li  their  vanity,  liewards 
uii^ht  Ix!  given  to  total  abstainers^ 
additions  mi^t  be  made  to  the  sav^ 
ings  of  the  highest  depositors  in  the 
savings'  banks  ;  buildin;?  societies 
might  be  established,  li  M.  Jules 
Simon  will  be  at  the  pains  to  eia- 
mine  the  manufactiuing  districta  of 
England  at  the  present  time,  he  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  justly  the  value 
of  this  advice  we  Tsnture  to  offer 
him,  vi2.,  that  above  and  V)efore  all, 
he  should  preach  temperance  to  the 
tipplers  of  Rouen  and  lille ;  and 
tempt  them  by  ereiy  art  iram  the 
buttle.  Happy  homes  and  wise  chil- 
dren will  follow  the  temperance  flag. 


VOKTBD  THE  ttAmt-^Xm  OF  BUIKOBB. 
CHAPTER  XX. 


Tkb  forenoon  of  Thursdav — ^that  is  was  doomed  to  shortly  su^er  a  hor- 

to  iaj»  less  than  twenty-iour  honre  rible  and  i^iioniinioiu  death  in  atone- 

prior  to  the  time  fixed  for  his  ap^ar-  ment  to  the  outraged  laws  of  his 

anoe  on  the  terrible  platform  in  Kon-  country.   There  he  was,  enol«wd  by 

sens  Nytorv — liars  Y  onved  was  calm-  the  pitiless  walls  of  a  dungeon  whence 

^  redined  on  the  broad  oaken  bench,  escape  was  literally  impoasible.  and 

his  back  resting  against  the  wall,  and  yet  he  reclined  his  fettered  limbs  on 

his  head  supported  by  his  right  hand,  the  cold  bench  as  calmly,  and  U)  all 

the  elbow  oeing  raised  by  the  hard  appearance  as  carelessly,  as  though  it 

leathern  pillow.  This  position  was  were  a  soft  eonch  in  the  cabin  €«  bis 

obviously  the  most  ea.sy  he  coidd  own  skonnert.    His  fair  and  gentle 

assume,  as  it  enabled  him  to  dispose  features  were  placid  as  ever :  not  a 

of  the  iK)nderou8  fetters  which  clasped  line  in  them  betokened  anguish,  nor 

his  limbs  in  a  way  that  rendered  even  anxiety;  nor  could  they  be  said 

him  as  lirtle  inconvenience  by  their  to  expre.s.s  any  distinct  emotion  or 

weight  and  pressure  as  i>08sible.  The  feelinj;  what^  ^  f  r,  unless  a  furtive 

fleaii  wuuiids  he  had  received  on  the  smile  piaymg  around  the  lipa,  and 

fetal  night  of  his  capture  were  already  the  oooastond  gleam  of  his  keen  bluer 

quite  healed,  thanks  to  his  good  con-  eyes  as  they  gazed  towards  the  iirm- 

stitution  and  the  purity  of  his  blood,  studded  door,  indicated  curiosity  and 

Several  times  had  he  received  wounds  expectation  of  some  sort    The  liieavy 

which  would  have  proved  dangerous  steps  of  the  ssntinelB  pacing  the 

to  many  men,  but  fhry  invariably  pavement  of  the  corridor  were  only 

healed  kindly,  for  his  temperate  man-  very  faintly  heard  by  him,  even 

ner  of  living  and  ceaseless  activity  when  they  approached  close  to  the 

kept  his  uron  frame  in  perfect  health,  massive  door.   When,  however,  be 

To  look  at  the  cxintcnance  of  this  could  hear  them,  or  the  clang  of 

impenetrable  man  none  would  have  their  arms,  with  unusual  distinctnesi^ 

imagined  him  to  be  conscious  that  he  he  gazed  so  earnestly  as  to  prove  that 
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be  expected  a  visiter.    And  who  people  may  Uke  of  it^  General," 

iOQU  that  Tinier  bef  Kot  his  dd-  Undlv  reaponded  Youired. 

voted  wife — keenly  friend  permitted  "If,  ooDtinned  theGeiMnl,  in  a 

to  Yi^sit  him,  and  probably  the  oTiIy  musing,  retroapectiye  tone,  "if  snch 

ooe  who  woukl  have  dared  to  <io  80  a  request,  albeit  very  uniiBual,  had 

even  if  permissiou  could  have  been  been  made  by  an  ordinary  pnaoner, 

«blM]ied-4or  when  the  hade  him  why,  I  might  have  taken  n  iirto  eon* 

adieu  on  the  previous  night,  it  was  sideration.  but"— 

with  the  imaerstaudiiig  that  she  "  You  tliink  /  am  an  extraordinary 

ir<»ild  come  again  for  the  last  time  one,  eh,  General  1' and  Yonved softly 

tomurds  midnight  on  Thursday.   It  laughed. 

wai  not  ABMlia,  therefore,  whose  Emi  thegnmCommaiidaiitaiiiiled 

pre/^enco  he  awaited,  nor  was  it  a  at  this,  and  drawing  forth  his  eOrar 

friend,  nor  a  person  wliom  he  had  snuff-box,  he  thrice  tappeil  tlje  lid, 

ever  before  seen.   Who  could  it  be  i  and  as  he  took  a  pinch,  nodded  an 

The  Headsman  of  Copenhagen  !  eloquent  affirmative. 

Billy  tbat  moniing  Vonved  had  **WeU,"  Tesumed  VoiiTed,  ^Vm 

reqnest<^d  to  see  General  Poulseii,  the  sure  you  do  me  the  eminent  honour 

CommaTtfhint  nf  Oitadellet  Frederiks-  to  treat  me  as  such,"  glaTirinGr  sigui- 

havn,  and  when  that  high  function-  ficantly  at  his  fetters;  "  but  why  re- 

ary  promptly  visited  him,  he  said  he  fuse  my  last  friend  to  Tint  me  t 

had  a  paitieaUu'  fiKvour  to  ask.  The  "  I  remember,"  replied  the  Com«> 

General,  with  unusual   nrifl-lmmour,  raandant,  speaking  slowly  and  em- 

repHed  that  he  w^ouid  willingly  grant  phatically,  "tliat  when,  three  years 

iu  provided  it  was  within  the  sphere  mo,  you  were  a\vaiting  your  doom  in 

othisdiitifieL  Yonved  then  demand-  Kronborg  at  Elsinore,  you  induced 

ed  that  hie  intended  executioner,  the  Baron  Laitenherg  lo  permit  a  priest 

Headsman  of  Coi)enhagen,  should  he  -to  visit  you,  and  the  rr^rdt  wat*'  

permitted  to  visit  him  in  hi?'  vtA),  i\&  "That  the  priest  and  I  exchan^jed 

lie  wished,  he  said,  to  have  a  private  conditions!"  interrupted  Lars  \oq- 

intemew  with  that  peraonaga  ved,  with  a  sU^t  ehuclcle  and  an 

**  Ah,"  said  the  General,  in  an  accent  arch  look,  as  though  the  reminiscenoe 

Af  min  jlf^d  surprise  and  j)ity :  "brlieve  afforded  him  particular  gratification, 

ine,  prLsoner,  you  will  see  the  iieads-  "  Precisely  so  ;  and  very  droll,  I 

man  quite  soon  enough  without  a  dare  say.   Hah  1      the  Hummer  of 

■pmateiflftemflfrf**  Thorl  out  you  have  not  a  aimpto 

But  Vonved  Btill  ur<;ed  bis  desire,  Baron  Lentenberg  to  deal  with  now  I" 
&tk1  after  a  brief  ilehl>eration,  the  grimly  rejoined  tne  OerieraL 
Cwneral  consented.  Havin^r  obtnined  "Alas!  no;"  deimnvly  cried  Yon- 
thus  much,  Yonved  ventured  a  lur-  ved,  shaking  hiu  head  witli  an  air  of 
ther  femwat,  whidi  was  so  eztfaor-  sad  ai^iiiiescence.  Then  he  briakly 
dioary  that  it  startled  the  Command-  added—"  Ah,  that  poor  priest  waa 
ant,  aT)d  made  him  shudder,  for  the  innocent  ns  a  babe,  I  £rive  yon  my 
coudemued  actually  recjuired  that  the  word.  General.  Self-pre.sei  vatiuu  is 
H^dsman  should  bring  with  him  the  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  I  was  re- 
hideous  instruments  a£  his  feariiil  luctantly  oomi>elled  to  deceiye  him 
office,  and  exhibit  them.  and  my  very  shrewd  and  watchful 

The  Comninndant  shook  his  head,  guards.    I  acted  by  instmct—that 

sad  looked  penetratively  at  Yonved.  was  all !" 

The  latter  instinctively  guessed  the  "  Instinct !  ay,  at  the  expense  of 

QeneraFs  sesnl  tfaooghta^  and  said  poor  Baron  Leutenberg,  who  lest  hjs 

with  a  smile —  command  of  Kronborg,  and  waa  dis- 

"*Ti8  only  a  fancy  of  mine,  GfTi  oral  frrared  in  consequence!"  drjdy  re- 

Bcmlsen,  and  the  last  I  wish  to  gra-  marked  the  General   "  Weil !  trust 

tify.  You  will  not  refuse  f  me,  my  friend,  /  shall  not  ran  any 

^'A  fsDcy,"  murmiured  the  GenersL  similar  risk  after  such  a  lesson  as 

Bprvously  twitching  at  his  sword  that.     By-the-ljy,"    continued  he, 

hilt,  and    a  ring  fixedly  at  his  inex-  curiously,  "did  your  escape  ready 

plieable  prisoner;  "ay.  and  a  some-  happen  as  related  in  the  ballad  they 

whsSpemsr  one,  eh r*  sing  about  you V* 

^'Ibit  ia  aeenrding  to  the  view  ^It  did,  GeneraL  Bnt  snralar  job 
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cannot  imagine  that  I  am  such  au  of  good  faith !   I  solemnly  promise 

idiot  as  to  hope  to  esci^M  from  pour  you  that  I  oontemplate  BOlmg  of 

chaise  byiepeating  the  scheme  with  the  kind  yoa  apprehend,  for  I  am 

the  Headsman  inttiBadof  a  piieet  for  not  a  maditifin.   I  do  not  eren  ynf^h 

a  scape-goat  1"  to  touch  the  iuFtrumt nts— I  niereiy 

**  Toituier  eg  lyner  !"  ejaculated  the  deaire  to  see  tiieiu.   Aiid  you  can 

General,  twirung  hie  hu^c  gray  mens-  give  any  pri vate  orden  to  the  Heada- 

tachcs  with  an  uneasy  air ;  "  who  can  man  you  think  proper.'* 
tell  what  V(^u  hope,  or  what  you  ex-      **  True,  I  can     mused  the  Com- 

]xHt,  or  what  you  c<au  or  cannot  dot  mandantv  " Well, well, Captain  Von- 

■  don't  reliah  the  responsibihty  of  ved,  it  is,  as  you  say,  one  of  your 

your  safe-keepine,  I  can  tell  yon,  and  last  tequeste,  and  I  seek  not  to  fa- 

I  ahall  not  feel  comfortable  until  thorn  your  motive — and  motive  of 

  I  don't  wish  to  hurt  your  fe*"l-  some  wort  you  doubtleB.s  have — for 

ings,  Captain  Vonved — but  reaiiy.  Buck  a  very  extraordinary  fancy.  It 

until  you  .   Ah !  you  compreheiLa  shall  be  gratified,  however.   I  will 

me,  I  am  sure  V*  aend  the  Headsman  to  3Fon  pnnctu- 

** Until  I  am  led  forth  for  execu-  ally  at  noon,  and"  ,  he  ]>aused, 

tioTi.  you  would  say  ?"  r(im])OHedly  and  nodded  his  head  emphatically — 

answered  Vonvetl,  not  a  muscie  of  "if  his  presence,  and  what  he  will 


his  features  twitching,  as  he  thus  ahow  and  tell  ^ou,  does  not 

spake  of  his  fearful  impending  dtiom.  you,  nothing  will  V* 

The  Commandant  gravely  and  flir  "Thank  you,  heartily,  General 

kntly  lx)wcd.  Poulscn.  I  shall  never  forget  your 

"  Well,  Creneral, you  will  not  have  to  kindness." 
wait  long,  and,  therefore,  I  once  more  '*  Hammer  of  Thor !  your  memory 
>l»ff  TOO  trill  humour  my  little  fancy."  will  not  long  be  hurthened  wit  I  1 1  :U 
Yon  are  a  fearful  imd  a  fearless  or  any  other  recollection  I"  ba-stily 
man  ;  ay,  and  a  mo!jt  desperate  and  replied  the  General ;  and  ungracious 
reckless   man.   Captain  Yon  ved,"  as  was  this  speech,  and  bitter  as  was 
thoughtfully  replied  the  Command'  its  temUe  allusion,  the  stern,  yet 
mit :  "  and  now  can  I  ooi\jecture  what  not  unfeeling  old  Commandant  utter- 
maa  8chc!ne  yf>u  have  projected]"  ed  it  involuntarily,  and  fprew  quite 
"NoTir  wh  iU  ver.    You  eurely  do  confused  and  v*'X(mI  at  himself  the 
lnot  imagine  1  wuuld  bribe  the  Heads-  next  instant,  whcu  he  suddenly  re- 
man t"  fleeted  that  it  might  imply  a  cruel 
''Yon  cannot,  if  yofit  would.  He  taunt   So  be  hastily  nodded,  and 
5fl  impotent  to  aid  you  in  nny  wnj.  quitted  the  rell,  mnttering— **  What 
He  ift  a8  much  a  prisoner  as  yourael^  a  man  !  H  iiuinel !  wimt  a  man  !" 
and  as  closely  watched."  When  the  ponderous  door  had 
**So  mudi  the  better;  the  lees  oh-  again  clanged  hacii,  and  Lan  Vonved 
jection  to  my  privately  seeing  him."  was  once  more  in  solitude,  a  singular 
"I  hnve  a!re:\dy  said  I  am  willing  smile  stole  verj'  gradually  over  his 
for  you  to  nee  hun,  and  to  converBe  features,  and  he  stood  for  a  minute 
with  him  as  much  as  you  desire,  but  or  two  immovably  his  head  bowed, 
whT  wiih  to  see  hia— hit"-^ —  and  his  eyes  fijced  on  the  huge  flag- 

*  A  particular  fancy — an  impulse —  stone  at  his  feet 
nothing  ninre.  Come^  General  Vonl-  What  were  his  thonjchts  1  ^Vhat 
sen,  let  us  speak  frankly  and  em-  feeling  could  it  be  which  suggested 
cerely  exclaimed  Vonved,  suddenly  that  nmile  of  secret  self-gratuuytion  I 
ffhf«g*"g  his  nonchalant  baaterii^  He  had  gained  hia  point  with  the 
•  tone ;  and  drawing  himself  up  to  hia  Commandant — his  request  was  grant- 
full  height,  despite  hischaiuH,  he  spake  ed — but  what  was  the  mo^tiiir  m  that 
with  plaintive  energy :     I  perfectly  reouest  ? 

mideiBtand  ^onr  doobte  ana  not  nn-  The  smile  faded  away,  and  he  raited 

natural  suspieioa8»  hot  I  give  you  nqr  his  head  and  glanced  quickly  around. 

word  of  honour  ah!  do  rot  smile,  Twice  or  thrice  hie  lipe  unclosed,  sis 

ironically,  (rt  neral,  for  outlaw  as  I  though  an  ejaculation  was  on  the 

am,  and  doomed  to  an  ignominious  point  of  utterance,  and  his  keen  eyes 

death,  I  yet  defy  any  living  being  to  flashed  with  an  ineiiAeihle  eipra- 

'pio?e  that  I  em  brake  my  pledge  noa.  It  did  not  diatiDctlj  beUtai 
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gladness,  nor  triumph,  nor  pride,  nor 
scom,  nor  di^ni*^  i^or  contempt,  nor 
irony,  but  a  strrvnixe  adniixtnro.  as  it 
were,  of  all,  with  ft  dash  of  roguish 
auiutiemcnt 

Then  he  glanced  at  hk  manacles, 
and  a  short,  nitter,  irrepramble  iaugh 
burst  from  his  lips. 

"  Ha !  ha !  my  good  friend,  theOom* 
m  a  I  ul :  m  t ,' '  soli  loquized  he,  speakingto 
himself  in  a  low,  j^et  clear  whis])er, 
"is  a  wise  man — in  his  generation. 
He  swears  by  the  Hammflr  «f  Thor 
that  I  cannot  deceiTe  him  as  I  ere- 
while  deceived  his  poor  simple  friend 
Baron  Leuteuberg.  Lars  Yonved 
mitft  not  dream  m  escape  now  he  is 
in  charge  of  the  astute  General  Pool- 
gen  !  For  hits  not  the  General  im- 
mured him  in  the  innermost  dungeon 
of  CStadellet  FraderikshaTnY  And 
are  not  watchful,  incorruptible  senti- 
nels posted  at  every  outlet  1  And  is 
not  tne  doomed  man  fettered  in  evcir 
limb?  Is  he  not  caged  like  a  wild 
beast,  and  regarded  as  8uc!i  ?" 

Vonveil  clanged  his  manacles  to- 
gether with  a  fierce,  contemptuous 
Vacillation  as  be  attMedthe  last  sen- 
tence ;  but  the  next  moment  he  gentlj 
resumed : 

"The  old  General  only  does  hia 
duty,  and  I  honour  him  for  it,  and 
bear  him  no  ill-will.  I  think  he 
pities  me,  too.  Ay,  he  is  not  a  cruel 
man ;  he  is  only  stem,  and  stolid,  and 
— stupid !  Ah,  well,  I  have  done  with 
him  now— he  has  served  my  turn!" 
And  here  Vonved  commenced  swiftly 
moving  to  and  fro  as  well  as  his  fe£- 
ten  would  permit,  and  heavy  as  th^ 
were,  he  seemed  almost  unconseirms 
«f  their  existence  so  far  as  their  mere 
weight  was  concerned ;  but  he  uttered 
a  terrible  cry  of  rajjc  when  he  hap- 
pened to  take  a  step  too  far,  and  was 
checked  by  the  chain  riveted  to  the 
hoop  around  his  body ;  for  it  was  too 
short  to  permit  him  to  walk  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  duni?eon.  He 
seemed,  however,  half  ashamed  to 
have  been  betrayed,  even  in  solitude, 
to  an  expression  of  anger  so  futile  and 
impotent,  for  his  tlcHcate  features 
flushed,  and  he  uttered  a  low  and 
soomftii  gaeolation  expreariTe  of  self- 
reproof. 

"Ja!  jar  muttered  he,  "  they  can 
dungeon  my  body,  and  fetter  my 


limbs,  and  stint  me  of  air,  and  exult 
in  my  pangs,  and  doom  me  to  suffer 
an  infamous  death,  but  my  soul  is  Ije- 
yond  their  power!  They  cannot  for 
one  moment  bind  my  free  spirit !" 

His  esres  flashed  as  he  uttered  these 
passionate  sentences,  and  in  an  ironi- 
cal, mocking  tone,  he  then  recited  a 
spirited  veise  from  a  Danish  sea-song, 
beginning  with  the  lines 

"  Xtrfcr  xoAi  om^orb! 

@m  3  iffc  ^»or 

^rta  »tb  af  Sont^^el  ba«^?" 

^'Ha!  ha!"  chuckled  he,  in  a  low, 
goarded  tone, "  Op  mad  8eil  og  Damp  I 
Op  med  Roser  oe  op  med  Masterl* 

Here  am  I,  Lars  Vonved,  whom  men 
call  the  Baltic  Rover,  fettered,  and 
dungeoned,  and  doomed;  eloselT 
watched  by  day,  and  trebly  guarded 
by  nif^ht,  lest  I  may  haply  once  more 
balk  their  vengeance — or  juatice,  as 
they  call  it  Fools !  ye  reenon  to  eon- 
siimmate  my  doom  on  the  moifow^ 
but  —Op  med  Seil  og  Damp  I" 

He  soliloquized  no  furtuer.  Ab- 
ruptly checking  himself,  he  glanead 
from  wall  to  wall,  from  flooring  to 
ceiling,  and  then  threw  his  frame  down 
full  length  on  tiie  bench,  so  recklessly, 
that  every  link  of  his  fetters  crashea 
and  rattled.  And  thus  it  was  that  ho 
repKDsed  in  expectation  of  hia  dread 
visiter. 

Precisely  at  noon  the  sentinel  sta- 
tioned outside  tlie  dungeon  door  loudly 
chailenced  some  apjiroachinj;  party, 
received  the  countersign,  and  the  next 
minute  the  thick  iron  bars  which 
stretched  athwart  the  door  at  top  and 
bottom^  were  unshipped  from  their 
sockets,  and  a  huge  key  grated  in  the 
monstrous  lock,  with  a  harsh  reap- 
ing, and  a  hoarse,  dull  jar,  the  pon- 
derous boks  slowly  shot  back,  ana  the 
loosened  door  was  cautiousl  v  thrust 
inward  iust  sufficientlv  to  admit  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  chief  gaoler, 
wlu>  uazed  auxiouslv  and  nervously 
hito  tne  dungeon  with  mich  the  same 
doubtful  air  as  though  he  were  sur- 
veying the  den  of  a  captive  tiger,  to 
observe  the  mood  of  tne  animal  ere 
yenturmg  within  his  readL  F^iroeiv- 
ing  that  Lara  Vonved  reclined  in  the 
position  deserilx^d,  and  gazetl  stead- 
ily and  very  calmly  at  himself,  the 


*  "     with  sail  and  steam!  Up  with  yards  and  up  with  masUt" 
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gaoler  took  courage  and  advanced  a 
step. 

'^WaUr  mid  Vonted,  in  a  quiet 
tone,  yet  expro8UT9  of  gndingnigfld 

conterax)t. 

"By  order  of  the  Commandant, 
Half  Vonyedf  tlia  Oapteia  of  the 
Quard  and"  

But  here  he  wm  thrust  aside  by  the 
officer  whom  he  had  just  named,  who 
stalked  in,  with  his  kit  hand  clutch- 
ing the  hilt  of  his  long  sword,  the  scab- 
bimi  of  which  clanged  bharpiy  against 
the  pavement  He  advanoed  to  tbe 
midala  of  tha  dungeon,  and  there 
nansed  in  some  emnarrasmnent,  for 
Vonved  made  no  movement,  nor  ut- 
twed  asjdlable,  but  gaaed  al  nun  wilh 
an  air  of  fioMiiminate  ease  and  non- 
ohalanco. 

"Prisoner,"  said  the offioerAesitat- 
ingly,  "  by  order  of  Genozal  Foalseiiy 
I  have  batonghtliho  Headman  to  your 
dtmgeon." 

"Very  good,  Captain  of  the  Guard," 
replied  vonred  in  a  tone  of  cod  snpe- 
riority ;  "  you  may  introduce  him.' 

Theorticer  stared  at  the  terrible  and 
inscrutable  prisoner,  and  at  the  gaoler, 


^  Dam:  (8^ 

altemately,  but  Vonved  was  in 
mood  to  wu&te  time  with  hioL 

"Captain  of  tfaeGoard!"  aadaimad 
he,  in  a  8har]^>  ^^teni  tone,  "  you  have 
your  orders  from  General  Poulseni 
obw  tiiem  !'* 

The  officer  started,  and  gaied  in  ba* 
wildered  astonishment  at  the  doiipud 
captive  who  thus  addressed  him. 

^'  You  were  ordered  to  introduce  to 
me  the  Headsman  of  Oopeaiuifm  for 
a  priyate  intervieir.  Bo  ao^  and  ror 
tirel" 

Tlia  caplain  flushed,  partly  with 
anger,  and  partly  with  undefinabia 

awe  and  an  mstinctive  feeling  of  per- 
sonal inferiori^  to  the  manacled  pri- 
soner, and  muttering,  "I  wish  you  joy 
of  your  private  interview !"  he  beck- 
oned to  the  gaoler,  and  \\\oy  ouitted 
the  dungeon  together,  giving  place  to 
as  ominons  figure,  whoatalkad  aiowlj 
and  noiselessly  forward,  until  he  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  The  door 
suUeidv  clanged,  and  its  outer  ban 
and  bolts  grated  in  their  aoeketa,  and 
then  Lars  Vonved  had  his  strange 
wish  realized,  for  he  waa  in  liis  dun* 
geon,  alone  with  the  Headsman. 


OEAfnft  XXL 


Tre  personal  history  of  tlio  Head»-  desert,  wid  fortli with  found  congenial 
mail  wad  extraordinary.  He  was  by  employment  aboard  a  Spanish  slaver, 
birth  a  gipsy— the  only  son,  it  was  He  spent  several  j^eaiain  **UaelD> 
said,  of  the  "king"  of  the  vapn^nt  bird-catching," nifi  it  was mrrentlyre- 
trib^  who  roam  through  the  inunenso  ported  he  even  engaged  in  a  darker  and 
wilds,  and  moors,  and  heaths  of  Jut-  yetmoreiniquitouscallingatseaasone 
land,  the  northern  peninsula  of  Den*  of  the  crew  of  the  Morning  Star,  a  pi* 
mark  Proper.  "When  guite  a  youth  mtp  >iriu' of  t^rriMc  notoriety.  How- 
he  committed  some  serious  crime  for  ever  tius  might  be,certain  itisthat  he 
wiudi  he  was  sentenced  to  a  length-  letunied  toDenmark  after  aaahaenaa 
anad  iinpiriaoiiment  in  the  Tught-  of  ten  years  in  all,  considerably  an- 
huus  (House  of  Correction),  at  Aal-  riched  with  booty;  which,  however,  he 
ban.  He  speedily  escaped  thence,  was  not  destined  to  ei^v  long,  for  he 
aadieaiimed  nis  vagrant,  seod-aavage  waarecoffnisedaadaeiMaaadlBaatar, 
liii^  but  being  in  danger  of  re-appre-  and  conaemned  as  a  **  dave"  (or  aon^ 
hensioTi  lie  roamed  southward  into  vict'' for  a  term  of  years.  His  former 
biesvig,  and  ehortly  afterwards  be-  good-iortune  did  not  desert  him. 
eama  a  aoldier.    Bis  regiment  waa  onee  uoie  eacaped—bjr  btibtef  hia 


sentto  the  Banish  TVest  India  Islands,  guards  it  was  supposed — and  thence- 

where  he  served  vl  few  year.*?  with  any  fortli  led  a  desperate  life  as  the  chief 

thing  but  agood  character,  until,  for  re-  of  a  gang  of  miscreants  who  generalhr 

paaftad  braMheaof  military  discipline,  infeatod  the  wild  dietriots  ofJatiBB^ 

neand  other  kindred  spirits  were  draft-  but  who  occasionally  sojourned  in 

ed  to  a  sort  of  "  condemned  redment"  Slesvijj  and  Hoistein,  and  in  the  a4|a« 

stationed  at  one  of  the  Danish    fac-  cent  Danish  isles.    Many  robberies 

tories,"  or  lettlementfl^  on  the  ooaat  of  and  even  mnidera  wara  eommittod  hj 

"'^    FramlliiBiiiaoaliBintiiaiedto  the gavgi nniil Ike ^ownmant being 
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tltoronghly  aroused,  a  vigoroin  era- 

Sinle  wiwsotou  foot  against  them,  and 
they  were  disfx^rse*!,  pursued  in  every 
direction,  and  diaggtil  by  twoA  and 
tbfMi  from  their  ¥en6  and  hirkine 
places.  The  very  last  man  f^nptured 
was  the  redoubtable  captain  of  the 
band,  Die  Hnstni.  Thisaccomplished 
gentleman,  gipsy  by  birth,  and  pirate 
and  Kandit  by  profession,  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  superb  villain  now  that 
he  and  his  followers  were  firmly 
cripj^ed  bv  the  iron  hand  of  justice. 
Hp  offered  not  only  to  j^ive  sxh-h  evi- 
dence as  woidd  effectually  convict 
every  one  of  his  capfciveassoeiateB,  but 
abo  to  render  taiiiable  informattoii 
concerning  the  oi^nization  and  ren- 
desvoua  of  certain  other  predatory 
faimds.  Moreorver,  he  pledged  him- 
self to  discover  secret  stores  where 
the  bulk  of  property  plundered  by  his 
own  banditti  was  hidden,  so  that  it 
might  be  reetored  to  its  rightAil  own- 
ers. In  return  for  these  services  Herr 
0^f'  Hnstru  mei^kly  stipulated  that  he 
himself  should  receive  a  free  pardon. 
Ko«r,  so  feff  there  was  nothing  very 
extraordinary  in  the  affair,  for,  time 
out  of  mind,  the  grciteat  villain  of  a 
ffiuig  of  marauders  has  invariably  been 
the  list  to  betray  his  eompuiioos  that 
he  may  Fiave  his  neck  at  tlieir  expense; 
but  in  the  present  instants  the  ante- 
cedents of  Herr  Hustru  were  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  aiithoritieB  natui  ally 
hesitKatcd  tn  acr'ni  f  Ins  sconndrelly 
offer,  for  they  could  not  but  feel  con- 
scious that  if  the  arch-villain  himself 
was  thus  permitted  toescape  the  pun- 
ishment he  RO  richly  merit*"*!,  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  had  been  mere 
suDordinates  and  tools  in  his  hand^ 
the  pubMe  wonld  inevitably  indulge  in 
reflection??  nny  thircr  but  compliment- 
ary to  the  assumed  impartmlity  of 
A»dam  Justice. 

The  result  of  invMftigations  and 
deliberationH,  however,  so  clearly  evi- 
denced the  value  of  Ole  Hustru's  offer, 
that,  on  the  score  of  expediency,  it 
W  IS  reluctantly  accepted.  One 
tiinjf  ronditinn  was  nevertheleMfi  pe- 
remptoniy  insisted  upon.  "We  know 
whi^  your  past  eanerhas  been,  and 
we  «ui  predicate  what  your  future 
career  wonld  be  were  we  to  set  you 
onee  more  at  liberty,"  said  the  autho- 
ritiM^'^aiid,  ooiise(|iieiitl7,  weare  im- 
willing  that  such  a  subhmc  evil-doer 
a«  yon  n^elfshould  be  permitted  to  walk 
aitfoad  unfettered  or  unguarded.  Ful- 


fil your  promises,  and  w«  will  grant 

you  the  noon  of  life,  bnt  more  than 
that  we  will  not  yield."  He  cheer- 
fully assented  to  the  hard  CQndition.r 
By  his  niiscrupulous  evidence  every 
one  of  his  bana  was  convicted,  R  ino 
being  sentenced  to  death,  and  the 
others  to  slavery. 

It  happened  that  the  Headsman  of 
Onprrhaf^en — to  which  city  the  rob- 
bers had  been  conveyed  for  trial — • 
was  then  a  man  in  years,  and  re* 
quired  the  aid  of  an  nsfdstant  to 

Strform  the  dread  dutie>  nf  liis  office,' 
err  Ole  heard  of  thi&  and  imme- 
diately proflbred  himself  as  a  oandi^ 
date.  He  was  permitted  to  "  try  his 
hantl,"  and  he  actually  officiated  at 
ihd  execution  oi  seveu  wretched  men 
who  had  reoently  been  memben  of 
his  gans,  and  who  were  brought  to 
the  scaffold  chieflv  by  his  own  traito- 
rous evidence  I  l^his  was  a  promising 
beginning,  and  well  did  the  inoom*. 
parable  villain  subsequently  reidize 
the  augury.   Diirine:  five  years  he 

Srformed  the  duties  of  assistant 
eadsman,  or  execadoner  (eontinn* 
inp  all  the  while  a  prisoner  himself); 
and  then,  the  old  Headsmnn  dying, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  office, 
and  was  permitted  to  reeeive  tha 
fixed  salaiy,  and  all  the  i)erqui8itea 
thereunto  appertaining ;  nvA  he  could 
expend  these  earnings  in  any  manner 
he  pleased,  although  he  was  person- 
ally confined  within  the  grim  walls  nf 
Citadellct  Froderikshavn.  He  was 
never  permitted  to  pass  beyond  the 
outer  gates  of  this  fortress  ezoept 
\mder  close  pfwwrt,  when  his  services 
as  Ueadsman-  were  required.  No 
sooner  had  he  performed  his  terrible 
duty  than  he  was  oondtteted  back  to 
the  citadel,  there  to  remain  a  "pri- 
soner at  lai^e.''  When  Ole  Hustm 
Tohmteered  to  become  assistant  to 
his  pndeoeSBor,  he  was  thitty-fiva 
yenr??  of  a<rc  ;  he  served  five  years  as 
a  subordmate  jand  he  had  now  been 
flileeii  yean  Headsmaa  of  Copen- 
hagen. Thus  his  present  age  was 
ftfty-five. 

The  aspect  of  this  illustrious  mis*- 
eteaat  accorded^  well  with  tiw  na- 
ture of  hiis  hideous  office.  He  was  m 
very  tall  muscular  man,  and,  strange 
to  say,  his  carriage  still  evidenced  that 
he  had  been  a  soldier,  Ibr  he  hen 
himself  gracefully  erect,  and  all  his 
motions  were  mechanically  prompt 
and  precise,  the  remit  oi  martial 
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training  and  disriplirte,  Althoiin;h 
two  score  and  litteeii,  iiis  joints  were 
as  supple  a«  tho«e  of  a  young  man, 
and  be  had  :i  i^rculiar  litlie,  8])rinji^nng 
gait.  Nothing'  Uitokened  his  idiosyn- 
crasy— nothing  in  his  personal  aspect 
revealed  hia  diai»eter  nor  indicated 
the  mi>n:-tr<)ii8  career  he  had  run 
except  his  heud.  Ah,  what  a  head, 
atid  what  a  countenance !  The  in- 
telligent observer  first  gazed  at  it 
with  Rtartled  surprise  ;  then  with 
excited  curiosity;  next  with  shud- 
dering fascination  ;  and  finally  with 
hoiTOr,  ftar,  abhorrence.  His  gipsy 
origin  was  strikingly  oviflenccd  by 
the  general  contour  ot  his  features : 
by  his  long  coal-black  hair,  wiiy  and 
eoine  ae  a  heree's  mane :  and  ay  1m 
peculiar  complexion,  which  was  a 
deep  rich  olive,  dusky  around  the 
eyes,  and  vergimr  to  a  dark  purplish 
hne  on  the  neck  and  throat  His 
jaw  was  remarkably  massive  nn<\  sin- 
gular, a  shape  incLicative  alike  of 
atabboni  resolution  and  remoneleBs 
cruelty ;  his  chin  was  long,  narrow, 
and  peaked :  hm  lips  broa<l,  and  ex- 
ceedingly tnin  and  wrinkled ;  his 
nose  krge,  hooked,  sharply  ridged, 
and  the  nostrils  closely  comi)ressed. 
His  countonanre  was  furrowed  and 
indescribably  repulaive,  for  every  tor- 
tuous tine  seemed  a  physical  record 
of  some  past  evil  decif,  and  tlie  whole 
coiHitenanre  was  expressive  of  wiliest 
cunning,  vile  passions,  animal  coui-age 
and  ferodty,  criminal  daring,  and 
consummate  audacity  and  villany. 

Such  was  the  Headsman  of  Copen- 
hagen--ihc  being  who  now  stood  in 
tile  dungeon  of  the  doomed  Rov^. 

A??  tlio  (bin creon  door  closed  heavily 
behind  him,  the  Headsman  advanced 
to  the  wooden  block  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  and  upon  its  top 
drpoRitcd  a  lonir  black  leathern  hair. 
He  then  defied  his  ^reat  uncouth 
wolf-skin  cap,  and  raised  his  right 
lumd  to  his  brow  in  military  ndute. 

"  I  am  here,  at  your  service,  Cap- 
tain Vonved  1"  exclaimed  h&  in  a 
deliberate,  yet  hoarse  and  noUow 
Toioe. 

Lars  Vonved  made  no  immediate 
reply,  nor  did  he  stir  ftom  his  reclin- 
ing posture  on  the  stone  bench,  but 
glanced  keenly  at  the  ominous  visiter. 

The  Headsman  wore  his  officiai 
diess :  trowsers  and  a  tunic,  both  of 
blood-red  doth,  irith  broad  blaok 
sfeijpet  down  the  lesmi  of  the  fonner, 


le  jDone;  [Sepi 

and  three  black  horizontal  bars  en- 
circling the  tuiiic,  which  fell  down  to 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  When  he  offl^ 
elated  in  public  he  also  wofe  a  ouuilc 

of  black  velvet. 

For  a  full  minute  the  Rover  and 
the  Headsman  gazed  searchin^^y  at 
each  other,  lik<'  t\\'<>  ,L:l;idintnrR  ■who 
meet  for  the  first  time,  eacJi  anxious 
to  estimate  the  powers  of  his  anta- 
gonist 

A  miiet  smile  i^laypd  around  the 
lips  or  Lars  Vonved,  as  he  broke  the 
silence  by  saying  in  a  soft  low  voice, 
frank  and  even  cordial  in  its  tone — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Headsman  1 
I  welcome  you  to  my  dungeon  !" 

You  are  the&st  who  ever  said  aa 
much  to  me,  under  similar  droom- 
Btanees  !"  readied  the  Headsman,  ^ith 
a  furtive  glance  of  mingled  incredu- 
lity, snspidon.  sarcasm,  and  crtnrtsd 
re.spect  and  admiration. 
Yet  I  say  it  sincerely." 

"I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  Cap- 
tain Vonved,  for  I  well  know  you  are 
no  common  man." 

"  Ah,  you  have  heard  of  me  ?  Yon 
know  what  my  character  is,  and  what 
my  career  has  been  f  said  Vonved, 
briskly  ;  and  he  turned  over  on  his 
side,  and  sup|>orted  his  head  on  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand. 

"  Yes.  Captain  Vonved,  I  know^ — 
what  all  Denmark  knows  of  you  I" 

"What  may  that  l)e?" 

"  That  you  are  a  man  of  a  million — 
a  Rover  to  whom  fear  is  unknown," 

"And  Pcnrnnrk  l>elieves  thisf * 

"Yes,  Captain  Vonvod." 

"  And  you  believe  it  V* 

"  I  have  surely  present  Tsasons  so 
to  do." 

"Then,*'  said  Vonved,  with  calm 
emphasis,  "  I  must  assure  you  that 
you  give  meoreditforafiuultywbidi 
I  do  not  posses:?.  T  may  be  compa- 
ratively a  fearless  man,  but  whoever 
imagines  that  fear  is  unknown  to  me 
is  deceived.  I  have  oft  felt  afraid, 
and  <'omctime8  I  have  been  almost 
|Mur&iyzed  with  fear.  I  should  be 
more  than  a  mortal  were  it  other- 
wise. He  who  boaste  that  he  never 
felt  fear,  and  never  was  afraid,  is 
either  an  insensate  idiot  or  consum- 
mate liar.  But  I  did  not  request  Ge- 
neral PoiUsen  to  send  you  hereto  tell 
you  this.  Your  name  is  Olefiustmr 

"It  is." 

"You  are  by  birlJi  a  JaUandw-* 
one  of  a  tribe  of  gipiiea  f ' 
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"Ay,  Captain  Yonved,  and  one  of  sheathing  his  two-edg^  blade  in  the 

the  royal  bfood  1"  ehnekled  the  Heads-  heart  of  her  murderer." 

nan,  displaying  a  row  ef  exquisitely  "  The  curse  of  Odin  rest  upon  him 

even  ami  dazzling  white  teeth.  "My  day  and  night !    Yet  I  fear  him  not. 

father  was  king  uf  the  tribes  who  I  am  beyond  his  reach!"  huarsely 

roMii  through  Jiithmd  from  Lem-  growled  the  HfMtdaman.    "He  chi 

rig,  Viborg,  and  Randers,  north-  never  approach  me,  wanflt  08  a  fet- 

ward  to  the  Skaw, audi  was  hia only  tered  captive  !*' 

■on."  Who  cau  tell  ?   He  ia  a  gip^Ti 

"  That  is  true,"  remuked  Vonyed,  like  youaelfk  and  you  well  know  that 

very  quietly,  "  for  one  of  your  tribe  one  of  your  race  never  forgives  an 

has  long  been  of  my  crew,  and  he  injury,  and  values  not  his  own  life, 

oooe  told  me  much  of  your  own  early  so  that  he  may  be  avenged  on  his 

hietoffj."  enemy." 

The  Headsman  started,  and  utter-  The  Headsman  bruahed  his  clammy 

adaninroUintaiy  ^actilation  of  aur-  brow  with  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic, 

priae.  and  was  silent  fur  a  space.  Then 

"  Who  is  he,  Captain  Vonved  t"  he  swore  a  terrible  oath,  and  through 

"A  brave  and  faithful  follower  of  his  clenched  teeth,  he  murmured — 

mine,  and  his  name  is  Lods  Stav."  Did  you  send  for  me  to  tell  me 

"  Lods  Stav  :  muttered  the  Heads-  thist'* 

man,  nervooaly  dutching  his  wolf-  **0h  no,  my  good  friend,"  replied- 

skin  cap  between  his  huge  bony  Vonved,  with  an  imperceptible  sneer, 

paws,  and  ^larini;  in  an  angry  star-  "far  otherwise.   I  have  merely  al- 

tled  manner  at  the  imperturbable  luded  to  the  fact  to  inform  vou  that 

SoYer.  I  happen  to  know  more  of  tne  peoa- 

**  Ay,  perhaps  you  recollect  liim  liarly  entertaining  adventures  of  your 

"There  are  several  of  that  name,"  early  life  than  the  world  in  general, 

evasively  replied  the  Headsman.  What  interest  can  I  have  in  your 

"  Possibly  :  but  this  man  knew  you  youthful  peccadilloes  ?  Whft  can  I 
intimately,  and  related  to  me  an  in-  for  the  duath-feud  betwixt  you  and 
teresting  little  anecdote  about  his  Lods  Stav  1" 
sister  Johanne  Stav,  who  was  your  *  **  Ay,  w])at  indeed !  For  this  hour 
fi  rst  sweetheart ;  and  whom  yoQ,  in  a  to-morrow  jrni  will  be  under  my  handa 
fit  of  jealousy  — doubtle.'^s  very  par-  — in  Kongens  iTytorv !"  bmtallv  ex- 
donable— stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  olaimedtheHeadsmau,  with  a  hideous 
  laugh. 

"  Hold,  Oaptain  Vonved !  yonhaTe  Just  so :  there— or  elsewhere 

said  enough,  and  more  than  enouglL  "Elsewliere !"  echoed  the  Heads- 

I  did  not  enpect  this !"  man,  with  a  cunning  leer.  These 

The  HeaMMHi  quailed  and  trem-  wiUaaie  yery  thick,  uaptam  Yonved, 

bled,  and  big  drops  of  perspiration  and  your  fetters  are  of  the  toughest 

suddenly  steamed  from  hia  villain-  wronji^ht  iron,  from  the  mine.s  of  Dan- 
ous 


carek  „   „    .  . 

over  the  oak  bench,  and  staring?  with  to  visit  you  to-night,  for  he  remem- 

merciless  composure  at  the  writhing,  bers  how  deftlv  you  avaUed  yourself 

oonaeieDee-atneken  wretch,  "you  aie  of  such  a  privilege  when  in  charge  of 

too  sensitlre !   You  ought  not  to  he  Baron  Loutenberg,  at  KronborgT" 

troubled  by  such  a  trifling  rcminia-  "  And  so  you  believe  that  ere  this 

cence !    It  happened   long  Bsft —  time  to-morrow  I  shall  be  on  the  scaf- 

thirly-aeven  yeara  since,  if  Loda  Star  fold  in  Kongens  Nytorv  1" 

Beckons  truly."  "  Wliere  else  should  you  ho  ?'' 

"And  he  yrt  Uvea  f *  "  Whore,  indred  !    And  now  let  us 

"  Ay."  talk  of  that  scallold,  and  your  own 

"  I  hoped  he  was  d^d"  duties  and  experiences,  for  one  is  my 

"Douotless:  but  he  lives— lie  is  situation  naturally  takea  an  intereat 

one  of  my  crew — and  he  lives  to  in  such  things." 

avenge  his  sister,  to  wipe  away  her  "At  your  service,  Captain  Vonved," 

dUdionour,  «id  to  npayner  death  Iqr  promptly  leapooded  toe  Headsman, 
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who  had  already  lesumed  his  usual 
callous  air. 

"Tou  have  been  a  long  while  an  in- 
mat  o  of  this  citadel  X' 

"  Twenty  years.  Five  as  assistant, 
and  fifteen  m  headsman.  ' 

And  will  they  not  some  day  set 
you  free  in  reward  for  your  long  and 
faithful  services  ? 

**I  do  not  expect  it,  and  I  do  not 
desire  it.  I  liave  long  outlived  all 
relish  for  lil>erty.** 

"What!  do  you  not  wish  you  could 
once  more  resume  your  old  professionl" 

"  No :  I  prefer  eaae  and  safety  with- 
in these  walls." 

**  Then  you  are  happy  here  i" 

'*  I  have  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to 
drink,  and  nine  days  out  of  ten  no- 
thing to  do  but  anvi''(»  Tiiyself.  I 
drink  brsendeviio,  I  smoke,  I  dice 
with  the  warders  and  soldifliai  I  tell 
them  stories  of  my  advflntnre8»  I 
laugh,  I  joke,  I  snap  my  finjrers  at 
care  and  at  time,  and  I  sleep  like  a 
dormouse.  Thus  I  live  likea  prince.'' 

**  Of  gipsies— yes !  Ah,  my  friend, 
you  are  better  than  aprinoe— y<'n  nre 
a  profound  philosopher.  Aud  you 
sleep  Uke  a  dormouse  %  Do  you  ever 
di'eam  ? 

"Not  I!" 

"See,  now,"  exclaimed  Vonved, 
^  what  a  blessed  thini^  it  is  to  possess 

a  peaceful  spirit,  an  mnocent  mind, 
and  a  con'^cienf^o  void  of  offence !  It 
enables  a  inau  to  eiyoy  dreamless 
sleep.  How  I  envy  you,  Ole  Hustru !" 

Tne  Headsman  did  not  much  relish 
thisirony,  and  lie  do<r2:ed!y  retorted — 

**  You  will  very  »oou  sleep  more 
soundly  than  ever  I  have  done,  Cai>> 
tain  Yonved !" 

"  You  think  death  is  a  perpetual 
sleep) 

"Ay  " 

"And  dreamless  r 
-  Ay.»* 

"'Tis  the  Atheist's  miserable  creed: 
and  now  I  know  why  you  can  sleep 
80  soundly  in  this  life,  and  why  vi- 
sions of  the  past  never  haunt  your 
midnight  pillow,  Iceaseto  envy  you." 

"  I  care  not  All's  one  to  me.*' 

Lars  Vonved's  eye.s  finished. 

**  What  have  you  there  i" 

**13ietocd)iIuBe." 

"  Sk> :  a  good  workman  is  known  by 
the  condition  in  which  he  keeps  his 
tools.  Are  yours  in  order  for  service  1" 

•«7oaahaUaee^" 
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The  Headsman  untied  the  leathern 
thongs  which  secured  the  mouth  of 
the  bag,  and  first  drew  4brtli  an  im- 
mense broadsword  in  a  wooden  scab- 
bard, painted  red.  This  lie  Tinf  hrnth- 
ed,  and  displayed  a  blade  lully  five 
feet  in  length,  dazzlingly  bright,  mA 
its  single  edge  sharp  as  a  razor.  It 
was  fitted  to  a  steel  hilt,  havins?  a 
cross-guard  of  twisted  wrought  uou, 
and  the  round  handhold,  covered  with 
brass  wire,  was  nearly  a  foot  lonfj,  so 
that  ample  space  was  aftbrded  to 
grasp  it  with  both  hands.  Near  the 
nilt  the  blade  was  little  more  than 
two  inches  broad,  but  it  gmdually 
widened  to  the  extremity,  where  its 
breadth  was  six  inches.  The  back 
was  an  inch  thick,  and  in  it  a  large 
quantity  of  quicksilver  was  impenne- 
ably  enclosed  in  a  groove,  so  that 
when  the  sword  descended  uie  heavy 
flubtie  fluid  coursed  swiftly  down- 
ward,  and  materially  increased  tho 
momentum  of  the  stroke.  Along  the 
middle  of  the  blade  was  inBcrihed  in 
Gothic  cliaraetem,  Tim  w  repdlere 

This  ponderousand  fri^tful  instru- 
ment the  Headsman  whirled  around 

his  head,  its  polished  blade  flashing 
like  a  broa<l  gleam  of  silvery  moon- 
shine in  the  sombre  dungeon. 

"  Ha !  ha  1"  grinned  be,  what  think 
you  of  this  cnanning  tooL  Captain 
Vonved  r' 

"A  sword,"  replied  the  Rover,  with 
curling  lip  and  an  irrepressible  glance 
of  proud  disdain,  "  is  the  only  tool  fit 
for  the  liaud  of  a  gentleman;  but 

"Ay,  what  of  this  r 

"  Tis  not  aaword— His  a  butobei^a 

cleaver." 

*'  Nay,  Captain  Yonveth '  t  is  a  sword 
— the  goodly  Sword  rtf  Justice." 

"  Then  all  I  have  to  say,  Ole  Hus- 
tru, is,  that  such  a  Sword  of  Justice 
is  only  fit  to  be  wielded  by —^'ourself  1'* 

"  And  no  man  can  wield  it  better!" 
cried  the  Headsman,  fiercely,  as  lu^  k  x- 
terously  swung  it  around  and  plunged 
it  to-and-fro  with  as  much  ease  as 
though  it  were  a  light  rapier.  "  Th  i  nk 
what  you  please.  On  ptnin  Vonved, 
but  with  this  same  good  blade  I  have 
eternally  divorced  trunk  and  head, 
body  and  soul,  of  many  a  biave  and 
stalwart  fellow,  and  never  did  one 
comphun  that  I  did  my  duty  in  an 
unworkmanlilee  ftabion  1" 
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^  Does  one  stroke  saffieef 

"With  me  it  does — a  bunder  might 
have  to  strike  thrice.  Only  once  in 
my  life  have  I  failed  to  decapitate 
with  a  sinele  blow." 

"The  solitary  fathire  erinees  your 
lidll,  eren  as  an  exception  proves  a 
rule.  Still  it  would  be  annoying.  To 
▼hat  did  you  attribute  it  ? 

"The  fellow  was  urouerly  bound 
down,  hot  he  drew  ciack  his  stupid 
hesdat  the  very  instant  my  sword  de- 
scended, BO  that  it  struck  the  back  of 
his  skull  instead  of  the  neck." 

Probably  the  poor  man  was  slight- 
ly nemiiar' 

*^Nerfoiia!  ay,  he  was  a  wretched 
cmture.  He  murdered  his  wife's 
grandmother;  and,  idiot-like,  he  vol- 
untarily gave  himself  up  and  confessed 
the  deeid  !*'  eontemptoonsly  eidaiiDed 
the  Headsman. 

"  It  must  require  strength,  skill, and 
practice  to  wield  that  weapon,"  re- 
marked the  Rover. 

''That  it  does,  Oi^>tain  Vonyed. 
See." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word  the 
Headsman  firmly  grasped  the  hilt  of 
tin  fvord  with  both  bands,  rapidly 
whirled  the  blade  in  a  perfect  circle 
thrice  round  liis  head  from  left  to 
right,  and  then  caused  it  to  descend 
like  a  flash  of  light  sheer  down  on  the 
esken  Noek,  in  which  it  buried  itself 
to  the  very  back,  and  when  he  re- 
lea^d  his  hold  the  projecting  portion 
of  the  blarle  quivered  trenuilously. 

The  Headsman  turned  and  looked 
St  LaiB  Vonred,  as  if  to  bespeak  his 
admiration. 

The  latter  fully  appreciated  the 
KDKular  example  of  skill  and  strength 
he  had  witnessed,  and  nodded  com- 
pkeently  and  approvingly. 

"  ^Vho  taught  you  that  stroke  1" 

"  Ha  !  is  it  not  fine  1  is  it  not  beau- 
tiful f  enthusiastically  responiled  the 
Headsman.  "Who  taught  it  me? 
Why,  my  old  medeeessor  gave  me 
8<^nie  hints,  and  I  improved  on  them 
n^yself ;  but  I  don't  mind  confessing 
to  jou,  C'aptaifrVonved,  that  I  chiefly 
IsttBtit  from  a  John  Chinaman." 

"AChinamanI  That  was  droU,!' 

**Ye8.  You  donhtloss  have  heard 
that  I, when  a youngt'ellow.  was  sent 
u  a  soldier  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
to  soiBS  insignificant  acts  of  insubor- 
dination, and  a  few  venial  errors  not 
•worthiiMiktioiiing^  they  thmioe  drafted 


me  to  the  condemned  regiment  on  the 
Afirican  coast  There  was  a  China- 
man at  the  settlement  who,  in  liisown 
country,  had  been  a  headsman,  and  he 
had  enjoyed  more  practice  iu  seven 
days  than  I  ever  have  had  in  as  manjr 
years.  He  taught  me  the  secret  tricfc 
of  the  craft,  though  little  did  I  then 
imagine  I  should  ever  have  occasion 
to  exercise  it.  But  this  does  not  im- 
mediately eoncem  you,  Captain  Yon- 
red,  for  you  are  not  a4jndged  to  the 
sword  like  an  ordinary  manslayer,  but 
honoured  with  condemnation  to  the 
wheel." 

Yonved  did  not  repl  v  to  thisdubioos 

eomplinient,  and  tlie  Headsman,  by  a 
powerful  eH'ort,  extricated  his  deadly 
sword  from  the  block.  He  critically 
rau  his  eye  along  the  keen  edge,  and 
■miled  with  sslisfiietion  when  he 
noted  that  it  was  perfectly  uninjured 
by  the  severe  trial  which  it  had  un- 
dergone. 

"After  all,  that  is  nothing  aston- 
ishing," remarked  Lars  Vonved,  **for 
the  block  is  only  oak.  I  have  a 
straight  two-edj^ed  Spanish  blade, 
with  which  I  have  divided  a  piece  of 
lignum  vitfc,  six  inches  square,  at  a 
single  blow ;  and  f  have  an  Aifghaa 
yataghan  which  will  sever  a  small  bar 
of  wrought  iron  without  having  its 
edge  turned  or  iiyured." 

^*K]ing-klang !  thn  Is  only  a  simple 
Danish  made,  Out  I  would  wager  it 
against  your  Spanish  cut-and  thrust 
and  your  Affglian  yataghan.  Lignum 
vita)  and  wrought  iron  !  Shoolioo  !'* 
growled  Ole  Hustru,  shaking  his 
head  and  leering  incredulously,  whilst 
he  carefully  resneathed  his  "Sword  of 
Justice,"  and  replaced  it  in  the  bag. 

He  next  drew  forth  and  displayed 
to  Vonved  a  variety  of  the  temble 
mechanical  appliances  of  his  ghastly 
office.  There  were  flat  ropes  composed 
of  cords  platted  together,  and  used  to 
bind  the  limbs  of  criminals  on  the 
scaffold ;  curiously  shaped  iron  man- 
acles for  similar  purposes ;  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  with  a  curved  blade, 
used  to  rip  out  the  heart  of  any  hap- 
less creature  condemned  to  undergo 
the  extreme  and  barbarous  pimisn- 
ment  for  high  treason ;  and  various 
other  instruments,  each  of  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  special  use  to  which  it  was 
d^ieated,  would  haveexcited  a  visiUe 
shudder  of  horror  in  any  man  less  sto- 
ical than  Lars  Vonved.  He,  how- 
ever, regarded  these  successive  ob- 
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jects  with  intelligent  curiosity,  but  "  Why,  ves,  Captain  Von ved,  there 

without  the  slightest  manifestation  of  was  little  doubt  of  that.  The  BaiOQ 

disgust  or  dread,  and  he  calmly  lie-  had  wronged  him  in  a  manner  you 

toTiod  to  the  professional  ehicidations  can  e;\.sily  imagine.'' 

of  tiie  Headsman  without  betraying  a  And  that  jemkys— is  it  the  one 

shadow  of  dismay  or  apprehension  at  always  used  V* 

their  obvious  personal  application.  "  It  ii*   My  predecessor,  like  my- 

At  la.st  0!c  Hnstru.  with  a  (lial>oIi-  self,  never  n^^-d  nny  otlifr." 

eai  aprin,  drew  forth  a  round  bar  of  **Tell  me,  now,  Oie  Hustru,"  said 

Sliwed  wrought  iron,  abofUt  three  Tonved,  with  a  sUgfatlv  perceptible 
It  in  length,  uid  fully  two  inches  in  degree  of  huskiness  in  his  tone,  and 
diameter.  A  piece  of  leather  was  with  a  peculiar  iittemnce,  like  one 
tightly  stitched  around  eight  inches  wiio  forces  himsdt  to  bct-k  informa- 
of  one  extremity  to  serve  as  a  haiid«  tion  on  a  tmiic  at  once  personalty 
hold.  A  person  unsuspicious  of  the  futinful  and  fascinating,  "  how  many 
use  of  this  bar  might  very  naturally  times  have  yon  stood  by  the  whed 
have  imagined  it  to  be  a  lever  de-  with  that  iemkys  in  your  hand}'* 
taehedlrom  somef^eee  of  machinery,  **I  hardlyremembeir,  bnt  from  first 
but  the  Rover  recognised  it  at  once  as  to  last,  I  have  used  it  a  score  of  times 
the  abhorrent  mefiium  of  that  fiend-  at  least.  They  don't  often  send  a  man 
like  punishment  called  *'  breaking  to  the  wheel  now-a-days :  it  is  re- 
alive  upon  the  wheel** — ^the  doom  served  for  first-rate  outlaws  who  have 
wliicli  he  himself  was  cond<  inn<  <!  80  distinguished  them.selves  from  the 
siiortly  to  undergo.  To  rivsertthat  he  common  herd,  and  to  them  it  is  as- 
gazed  ut  it  wUh  uimliiiiiking  e^es,  an  signed  as  a  peculiur  honom*  and  pri- 
nnmoved  countenance,  and  with  un-  Yilege  !'* 

quailing  spirit  iji  the  truth,  and  yet  "Hn^v  man^bloWBdo;jrQllgi?ef' 

he  wa.s  secretly  consciou.s  that  only  by  "  Eight." 

the  sternest  exertion  of  hia  proud,  de-  **  In  what  muniifr 

tiaiit  will  was  he  enabled  to  repress  "  The  condemned  is  bound  on  tiie 

thein.stinctive  feelinu^cf  namele.^hor-  when]  witli  this  roj)e,  which  is  passed 

ror  and  hate  which  crept  round  the  through  eye-bolts  in  the  planks,  so 

fibres  of  his  heart,  and  tingled  at  its  that  his  limbs  are  kept  apart  and  im- 

very  core.   But  he  succeeded  in  maino  movably  secured.     The  wheel  is 

taining  his  nsn  \\  "ntwnrd  impassi-  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  some  feet 

bility,  and  neither  by  look,  nor  word,  clear  of  the  platfonn  of  the  scaffold, 

nor  gesture  did  he  betray  to  the  ob-  I  take  my  position  thu8*'-^the  Heads* 

servant  Headsman  the  hidden  feeling,  man  drew  himself  op,  wiw  his  ri^t 

"What  do  you  oaU  that»  Henr  foot  a  little  in  advance,  and  the  jem- 

Headsman  V*  kys  grasped  by  both  hands  and  up- 

**  Jemkys  !**  luted  straight  above  his  hesd>-^**a]id 

Iron-kiss  1  Iron-devil,  ^ou  mean!"  when  a  signal  is  given,  mv  assistant 

"As  you  please,  Captam  Vonved,  at  the  other  edge  of  the  wheel  causM 

but  every  thing  has  a  name— and  a  it  to  slowly  turn  roimd,  and  I  suc- 

nse.*'  oessively  break  the  legs,  the  thighs, 

Ole  Hustru  nodded  significantly  as  and  the  arms — the  latter  in  two 

he  uttered  this,  and  gentiv  nibbed  the  places.   The  affair,  you  see,  is  very 

jemkys  on  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic.  simple,  and  my  duty  is  performed  in 

When  did  you  use  it  lustr*  ab-  three  minutes.^' 

Tuptly  asked  Vonved.  "Have  vou  neverto 


^' Three  years  ago  come  Juul-tide"  the  same  part  ?" 
(Christmas).  '*  Never :  one  blow  always  suffices.** 

"  Upon  whomf  *  "  And  nothing  mortis  doneV 

**  One  Jobel,  a  peasant**  No  :  after  that  he  remains on  tte 

"What  had  he  done  ?"  wheel  until  he  dies." 
"Wavlaid  Baron  Rensvold  of  Ki-      "Does  notlossof  blood  speedily  end 

oge.  and  murdered  him  within  sight  his  sufferings  V 
of  his  own  castle.   A  peasant  who      "Tfierp  i'?  rarelvany  blond  shed 

kills  his  lord  is  invariably  honoured  sometimes  not  a  drop, 
with  the  wheel."  **  The  torture  undergone  must  be 

"  Did  revenoe  prompt  him  to  com-  fearful  f* 
.mitthedeedr  "Some  men  saffiaEmuoh  mom  than 
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othen.  I  hw^  known  atvenl  who 

never  uttered  cry  nor  frman  after  the 
first  few  strokes  :  others  shriek  tmtil 
their  tongues  stitfen  in  death." 

'^How  long  does  a  ikum  miially 
linger  I" 

Some  men  die  in  a  single  hour, 
others  lincer  from  twenty  to  thirtjr 
hours.  There  is  no  certainty.  All 
depends  on  their  strength  and  on  the 
weather." 

The  weather!  What  can  the  wea- 
ther matter  1" 

"  Very  much.  All  men  on  the 
wheel  scream  for  water  to  assuage 
thehr  bttming  thirst,  hut  tho  fow  for- 
bids a  single  drop  to  be  gi^eh  them. 
Doc  tors  ^ay  that  if  they  were  allowed 
to  di  mk  a  copious  draught  of  water 
ihor  would  forthwith  me.  In  very 
eold  OTTeiy  hot  weather  the  strongest 
man  soon  expires,  but  in  mild,  rainy 
weather  he  survives  many  hours.  No 
one  in  my  experienoeliTed  so  long  on 
the  wh«el  as  Andrcii^  Wigdiihl,  tlie 
parricide.  I  iK'urd  him  moan  forty- 
lour  hours  after  he  had  been  broken." 

"Is  man  justified  in  oondemning 
even  the  vilest  monster  to  a  death 
like  this!"  murmured  Lars  Vonved, 
rather  speakiiig  to  himself  than  ad- 
dressing the  Headsman.  "Life  for 
life  may  be  right  and  justifiable,  but 
to  kill  by  forty-four  hours  of  slow  tor- 
ture is  iuhuuiau." 

^Courage,  Oaptain  Vonved!  All 
Copenhagen  wHl  mvait  you  in  Kon- 
freiis  Kytorv  to  mqrrow,  and  you  will 
die  like  a  hero !" 

"  There  is  no  heroism  in  the  act  of 
dying,"  coldly  responde<l  th*  R( n  r; 
"'tis  the  life  a  man  lives  that  renders 
-him  ahero,  and  not  the  death  he  dies." 

Well,  some  people  call  you  a  hen 
—that's  all  I  know." 

**  I  am  not  a  hero,  Die  Hustru,  but 
a  jttj  miserable  man,  for  I  shall  ne- 
m  inorseivoy  adreAOElessslee^like 

**  Kling-klang !  you  will  yet  sleep 
as  immd  as  a  roek." 

"In  this  lifer 

"Ay,  to-night,  I'll  warrant  you. 
All  men  sleep  soundly  the  night  be- 
fore tfateir  ekeention .  ** 

"  Is  that  tnie,  Ole  Hustml" 

"  So  true  that  I  never  knew  more 
than  a  single  exception  to  the  rule." 

"TIs  msrrcfllous.  What  is  the 
reason  V* 

**  Shoohoo '  I  never  gave  a  thought 
about  it,  but  I  know  'tis  so." 


"And  ut  v.ii,:it  hour  to-morrow  will 
they  lead  me  forth  ]" 

At  the  usual  hour,  I  suppose." 

"When  is  that?" 

"Nine  o*elock,  or  ten,  at  latest." 

Vonvpfl  nmsr  fi  awhile,  and  then  re* 
sumed  lus  queries. 

"You  say  you  ^Te  eight  blows  with 
the  jemkys ;  but  is  not «  ninth  some- 
times  ordered  I" 

"It  is." 

«  By  way  of  a  death-hlow  T 

"  Yea.  We  call  it  the  *  mercystioke.' 

"  How  is  it  given  r 
.  "Across  the  breast,  directly  over 
the  heart  It  kills  instantly." 

"  Who  gives  you  the  order?" 
The  Captain  of  the  Guard  round 
the  scaffold ;  but  he  dare  not  give  it 
on  his  own  authority.  Sometimes, 

and  especially  of  late  years,  it  has 
been  ordered  to  follow  immediately 
after  the  eighth  blow,  so  in  that  case 
all  is  quickly  over."  , 
"  Do  you  think  the ' merotf  steflte' 
will  1)6  accorded  me?" 

"I  have  heard  that  it  will  not. 
They  say  the  King  will  not  grant  an 
atom  of  merry  to  you." 

Vonved's  hands  clenched  and  his 
eyes  flashed  at  this  cruel  announce, 
ment,  and  the  Headsman  dlently 
chuckled,  anticipating  an  outburst  of 
a.ssio!!  on  tlie  part  of  the  condemned; 
ut  Yonved  simply  said — 
■"  May  King  Frederick  meet  with 
more  mercy  in  ln"s  hour  of  need  than 
he  wills  to  ^'rant  unto  me  in  mine  !" 

A  long  si  leaoe  ensned.  Vonved  ap- 
peared to  grow  abstracted  and  ob- 
livious of  the  prcsenre  of  the  Heads- 
man, for  he  fixed  his  gaze  steadily  on 
the  aungeon  floor,  and  stirred  neither 
hand  nor  foot. 

Ole  Hustru  carefully  replacpd  pvery 
article  in  the  leathern  bag,  ^ud  se- 
cured its  mouth.  Then  heTolded  his 
arms,  and  looked  curiously  fit  the  in- 
ert fif^urc  of  tlic  Rover.  The  Heads- 
man wtia  puzzled.  He  w  as  perfectly 
aware  that  Lars  Tonred  had  some 
secret  motive  in  obtaining  the  inter- 
view, and  that  all  their  previous  con- 
versation was,  so  to  si^eak,  mere  skil- 
ihl  skinttishing  preliminary  to  the  real 
assault  of  arms.  "  What  does  he 
want?  What  subtle  scheme  is  he 
brooding  over  ?  Does  he  imagine  he 
can  dupe  or  foil  me^*  thou^  the 
nradsman. 
Stiil  Vonved  remained  motionlew^. 
"  Captain  Vonved,"  remarked  the 
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Headsman,  at  length,  **  if  it  pleases 
you,  I  will  now  retire." 

VoiiTed  slowly  raised  his  head,  and 
without  noticing  tl.r-  question,  said— 

"  Herr  lie:¥iunan,  what  salary  do 
theypay  you  V* 

*'Twenty-fireBpecie-daIeri(;£5 
ed.^  the  year." 

That  is  very  litUe  for  seirices  such 
as  yours." 

a  T*m\y  it  is.  Captain  TonTed;  hut 
I  also  r<  r  rive  the  .^nnio  d-iily  rations 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  then  I  have 
my  perquisites  and  fees,'* 

*  •  Ah,  I  forgot  them.  What  dotbcgr 
allow  you  for  an  execution  ? ' 

"  Five  sp>ecie-daler8  per  mau,*' 

"So,  so,"  muttered  Vonved,  and 
•gain  be  lowered  his  eyes. 

"  He  coming  to  the  poiut," 
thought  the  Headsman,  now  ail  keen 
attention,  and  vigilantlv  obeemnt 

Suddenly  Vonved  loolcedup,  and  in 
a  low,  significant  tone  remarked — 

I  warrant  you  find  no  difficulty  in 
spending:  your  ealaiy  and  your  fees 
within  these  walls  1" 

The  Head-man  shnigircd  his  shoiil- 
dersy  and  grinned  a  decided  nega- 

How  does  the  mon^  chiefly  go^ 

eh?" 

"Thor's  Hammer !  you  need  not  ask 
that,  CSsptain  Vonved.  The  dioe^box 

and  the  brandy  flask,  and  a  few  little 
luxuries  besides,  swallow  up  all  I  can 
get  before  it  burns  a  hole  in  my 
pouch." 

"  Then  you  could  pleaeantly  ipend 

more  if  vou  had  it  2" 

**Tordner!  yes,  a  hundred  times 
more.  When  business  is  slack,  and 
no  fees  nor  perquisites  drop  in,  I  often 
have  not  a  mark  in  my  ]>ouch  for 
weeks  at  a  spell ;  and  the  canteen 
won't  fill  my  flask,  on  credit,  and  no- 
body will  thro-\v  rlicc  with  me  for  love, 
I  e'en  am  compeiled  to  growl  over  my 
diy  rations,  and  coil  myself  up  to  sleep 
away  the  tima*' 

"  That  is  excessively  trying  to  your 
temper.  Even  a  headsman's  liie  has 
its  dmwhadoi,  I  peroeiva  Oome 
now,  Ole  Hustru,"  added  VoDTed*  in 
a  frank  confidential  way,  "suppoae 
I  could  show  you  a  way  how  to  re- 
plenish yonr  pouch  with  money 
enough  to  enable  you  to  jovially  rat- 
tle the  dice,  and  drain  the  flask  for  a 
twelvemonth  to  come — what  would 

The  H«damaD*a  ejee  Hiihed  and 


glittered,  and  he  drew  a  deep  inqa- 

ratiuu. 

"I'll  do  any  thing  for  gold — any 
thing  I  can  do  safely." 

"Just  so  :  I  see  we  shall  soou  un- 
derstaud  one  another." 

"I  said  safelv,  Captain  Vonved," 
reiterated  tin  I  leadsman,  with  em- 
phasis, "whatever  you  require  must 
oe  within  my  power  to  perform  sole- 
ly and —  honourably." 

"My  excellent  "friend,"  blandly 
replied  Vonved,  with  a  courteous 
smile,  •*  how  can  you  for  a  moment 
imagine  I  would  desire  you  to  do 
aught  for  me  which  could  possibly 
endanger  your  safety,  disturb  your 
peace  of  mind,  burthen  your  tender 
conscience  with  remorse,  or  be  dero- 
gatory to  your  staiTilcss  honour  1'' 

'*By  Odin  and  W  odm  1  speak  your 
mbd.  Captain  Vonved,  for  we  maj 
be  interrupted  en  lonjL  What  am  1 
to  do  r* 

"A  simple  and  easily  perfonned 
eorice,  for  which  jmi  ihall 

this  as  earnest-money,"  and  Vonved 
drew  forth  a  purse  from  his  bosom, 
and  clinked  its  captive  coins.  Hit 
wife  had  amply  supplied  him  witli 

gold. 

The  Headsman  listened  with  a 
gloating  visage  to  the  metallic  sounds^ 
and  involuntarily,  as  it  were,  he  eiie^ 

Hvonneget  t" 

"Ten  Frederik  d'ors  fresh  from 
the  royal  mint.  See !"  and  be  rolled 
them  out  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  ud 
made  them  rini:  tho  bench.  Tlieir 
soft,  yet  clear  auriferous  tinkle  dis- 
coursed delicious  music  to  the  greedy 
ears  of  the  Headsman. 

"  Y  ni  say  that  will  ho  eameil- 
mouey  only  <" 

Vonved  nodded,  and  carefully  la- 
plaoed  the  glittering  gold  ooina  in  tiia 
purse. 

"  And  how  much  after  the  service 
Is  rendered  T' 
"Thrice  this  sum." 
"  Will  that  be  after  jour  death  %" 

"Ay." 

'*  I  suspected  as  much,*'  cried  the 
Headsman,  with  a  disappointed  air. 
"  In  thM  f  risr>,  who  is  to  pay  mcl" 

"  It  would  uot  be  prudent  to  name 
the  party." 

"Then  what  securi^  faaTS  I  for 
the  payment  ?" 

"  My  word  of  honour.'* 

Olo  Hustni  shook  hia  lMad»  and 
graTsly  intimated  that  in  his  pdiruAa 
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opinion  worndB  flf  hfnaaia  "wvn  mere 

♦*Wliat !"  lau-lied  Vonved,  "is  not 
the  honour  of  a  Kover  as  good  as  that 
of  a  headsman  ?  By  paying  you 
earnest-mone^r  I  trust  to  your  ho- 
soor,  and  it  U  only  reammable  tou 
ahould  tirost  to  maa  in  return.  The 
security  ia  all  on  your  side." 

<*Wiiat  am  I  to  do  2"  reiterated 
the  Headsman. 

"Give  me  the  mercy  stroke  to- 
morrow," answered  Vonved,  speak- 
ing slowly  and  emphatically. 

*^  Impossible.  Captain  VonTsd." 

Why  so  ?  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way." 

dare  not  do  it  without  a  spe- 
cial order/' 

But  caimot  you  do  it-^-hy  acci- 
dent)" 

*'  Such  an  accident  never  happens." 
Bah !  theie  must  be  a  precedent 

Thus  it  will  come  to  pass:  your  as- 
sistant turns  the  wheel  too  rapidly, 
and  causes  you  to  uiij>€alculatti  your 
stroke,  so  that  the  very  first  blow  of 
the  jernkys  fall.s  acros-s  niy  heart,  and 
I  am  thus  spared  all  the  torture  of 
bein^  broken  uiive.  You  comprehend, 
my  friend  V 

'The  Headsman  amsed  ere  he  re- 
plied— 

"It  could  only  be  done  by  the 
connivance  of  my  assistaat" 

"Welir 

**  He  must  be  bribed-" 

"Just  so.    Every  man  has  his 

Erice,  it  is  said.    What  would  bay 
im,  do  you  think  ?" 
"He  would  require  the  half  of 
what  that  purse  contains,  and  he 
would  then  have  me  in  his  power, 
and  might  betray  me." 

"Not  so.  Ole  Hustru,  your  fears 
are  dumericid.  The  gentleman  in 
question  dare  not  betray  you  for  his 
own  snke,  Imsidcs  whieh,  he  isdoubt- 
lessa  man  of  honour — like  his  master." 

The  Headsman  indulged  in  a  harsh 
grafting  laugh,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
acrosshis breast.  Their  palms  were 
visibly  itching  to  clutch  tne  gold. 

Vonved  produced  a  small  rcmlean, 
which  he  unwrapped,  and  displayed 
five  more  Fredenk  d'ois,  which  he 
had  kept  in  reserve. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "is  the  douceur 
for  your  :i.s.si.stant.    '^rr  '  I  add  it  to 
your  ten  j»ieccs  in  the  purse.  And 
now,  do  you  agree  to  my  proposal  r 
"t>0  you  plMfs  jonr  honoui^  Cap- 


tain Vonved,  that  I  shall  be  paid  the 
other  thirty  l-'rederik's  promised  ]" 

"I  do  ;  provided  It  comes  to  pass 
that  the  Jirst  time  your  jernkys  de- 
8ce!id.s  it  i^ivf^s  the  mercy  stroke  elfec- 
tualiy.  In  that  case  a  sure  hand  will 
convey  to  you  the  thirty  Fkederik's 
withiu  twenty-four  hours  from  this 
time." 

**Then  I  swear  to  do  it.  Captain 
Vonved !" 

The  Rover  at  once  tossed  thepuise 
to  the  outstretched  hand  of  the 
Headsman^  who  greedily  clutched  it, 
and  then  balanced  it  a  moment  in  his 
palm,  as  though  the  wei<;ht  of  so 
small  a  bulk  gave  him  peculiar  satis- 
faction, ere  he  carefully  deposit^  it 
in  a  leathern  pouch  within  the  bosom 

of  his  tunic. 

*' lit  member,  Ole  Hustru,  five  of 
those  pieces  are  the  retaining  fee  of 
your  worthy  assistant" 

"Trust  me,  Captain  Vonved,  he 
shall  have  his  drikke-penge"  (dnnk- 
money). 

"  And  one  word  more.  Beware," 

cried  Vonved,  menacingly,  "that  you 
do  not  deceive  me,  nor  betiay  my 
conlidence.  for  if  you  do,  I  have 
friends  who  will  take  your  life  as 
surely  a.=?  you  stand  there." 

Tiie  Headsinairs  iuiid  eyes  glared 
savagely  at  this  threat,  but  it  ob- 
viouslv  startled  him. 

"  \V  hat  would  you  have  ]"  Bullcnly 
retorted  he.  "  I  have  sworn  to  faith- 
fully earn  your  red  gold,  and  the 
treble  curse  of  Odin  rest  upon  my 
head  if  I  break  my  oath  to  you." 

"  So  be  it,  Ole  Hustru.  And  now 
you  can  go." 

Without  another  word  the  Heads- 
man seized  his  bag,  lifted  his  hand 
to  his  forehead  in  military  salute, 
and  strode  to  the  dungeon  door,  at 
which  he  hammered  vltii  ins  fist 
The  bolts  were  promptly  withdrawn, 
the  grim  Headsman  passed  into  the 
vaulted  corridor,  the  ponderous  door 
was  reclosed  and  secured,  and  Lais 
Vonved  was  once  more  alone. 

On  to  his  feet  sprang  the  fettered 
captive,  and  his  countenance  under* 
went  an  instantaneous  change. 

"  Pah,"  ejaculated  he,  I  now  can 
breathe  freely.  The  revolting  pre- 
sence of  that  Meh  miscreant  pollut- 
ed even  the  air  of  this  dungeon. 
I've  played  my  cards  and  he  has 
played  his,  and  i  nm  the  winner.  I 
oonld  read  every  thought  of  that 
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monstrous  wretch  in  the  changes  and 
flashes  of  his  serwent's  ey«'8  and  ape's 
features.  Ah,  Ole  Hustru,  th^ii  art 
intensely  cuniiiii"^  Imt  wi8<lum  was 
denied  tine  IVi-in  thy  birth.  Tiioii 
art  Tinw  gone  in  hot  haste  to  General 
Poulseu,  to  whom  thou  wilt  reveal 
all  that  has  passed  within  these  four 
walls  during  our  interview.  Be  it 
I  care  not   My  end  is  served." 

It  was  even  so.  Lara  Vonved's 
BOle  object  throughout  the  nwsteri- 
ous  interview  was  to  bribe  the  Heads- 
man, and  to  affect  to  believe  that  the 
wily  Tillain  would  really  «am  his 
reward,  present  and  prospective,  in 
the  manner  stipulated  l^iit  Yonved 
knew  well  that  the  Headsman  would 
not  nm  tbe  risk  of  severe  puBisn- 
ment  by  giving  the  mercy  stroke  un- 
authorized, and  he  also  knew  that 
when  Ole  Hustru  appeared  to  believe 
that  ho  woold  reoeiTO  thirty  pieoes  of 
gold  after  the  service  unoertaken, 
wjat  the  cuTining  hypocrito  secretly 
thought  otherwise.    In  brief,  the 


Headsman  had  no  faith  in  Vonved's 
promise  of  a  lurther  reward  after  the 
Bervice  required  performed,  aiid 
he  moreover  never  intended  to  re- 
deem his  own  pledge.  Still  the 
Headsman  iirmly  believed  that  Von- 
ved  trusted  him  and  relied  on  his 
pledge.  This  wis  precisely  the  im- 
pression that  Tfmvcrl  desired  to  con- 
vey— hia  end  therein  was  gained. 
That  end  was  simply  to  impress  the 
-Commandant  of  tne  citadel,  and  tho 
authorities  generally,  with  a  pro- 
found conviction,  that  he,  Lnrs  \ovl- 
vcd,  fiiiallv  hopeless  of  escape,  was 
•naturallv  desirous  to  avoid  a  linger- 
ing death  of  horrible  torture  on  the 
wheel,^  by  bribing  the  Headsman  to 
give  him  the  oonp-de-grace,  or  mervy 
stroke,  hj  the  first  Uow  or  the  jeni* 
k}'8. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night  Amalia 
VonTed  was  admitted  to  Tistt  her 
husband  for  the  last  time,  and  pre- 
cisely at  midnight  she  bade  him  mre- 

well 


RAIN  IN  B£rT£LM£iJi. 

0  BWEBT  September  rain ! 
I  hear  it  fall  upon  the  garden-beds, 
f^hening  the  blossoms  which  begin  to  wiDO ; 

Or  'tils  a  spirit  who  treads 

The  htimid  aHeys  throagh— ^ 
^Vhose  light  wings  rustle  in  the  avenue— 

Whose  brefltti  is  like  the  rose, 
When  to  the  dawn  its  petals  first  unclose. 

SwifL  swift,  tbe  dancing  lines 
Fladi  on  tne  water,  brim  the  dnsky  pool, 
Brim  the  white  eups  of  bindweed,  where  it  twines 

Amid  the  hedgerows  cool. 
Eastward  cloud -shadows  drift 
Where  the  wet  Autumn  breese  is  flying  swift- 
Bending  the  poplar  tree- 
Chasing  white  sails  along  the  misty  seSL 

Drenching  the  dn'  hmwu  turf. 
Softening  the  naked  curulund  for  the  plough, 
letting  with  bells  of  foam  the  eddying  stuf, 

L<iading  the  lioavy  bough 

With  moisture,  whose  relief 
Slakes  the  hot  thii'st  of  every  porous  leaf — 

0  sweet  September  rain ! 
We  welcome  thee  aoroM  the  Western  main. 

This  earth  is  very  fair, 
Whereon  with  careless  thankless  hearts  we  stand  : 
A  sphere  of  man  els  is  this  coiling  air, 

Girdling  the  fertile  land  j 

There  the  cloud-ialands  he — 
There  the  great  tempests  do  arise  and  die — 

The  rain  is  cradled  there, 
ftXiB  on  thi0  voond  world,  maM  it  green  and  ftir. 
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XJnfdt,  QSieeii,  uiiiieaid, 
The  lain  comes  sooden  from  the  concave  aky : 
£?en  so  the  human  spirit  oft  is  etiired 

Most  imperceptibly : 

Rustle  as  if  of  rain 
Heard  in  the  chamben  of  our  hearf  a  lone  fan^^ 

Bieath  aa  of  freshened  flo^en 
Whoee  odour  perished  in  the  snltiy  houn. 

A  mystery  lurks  within 
Our  hearts  ;  we  live  a  false  factitious  lifOi 
Earth  trembles  with  inexpiable  sin : 

Wherefore  its  outer  life 

FidQs  gross  upon  our  eajB, 
Deadening  the  delicate  music  of  thospherea — 

Seems  unto  us  the  best, 
So  that  we  know  not  love,  we  know  not  rest 

Onlv  sometimes  we  lie 
Where  Autumn  sunshine  streams  like  purple  wine 
Through  dusky  branches*  gazing  on  the  sl^, 

Aud  shadowv  dreams  divine^ 

Our  troubled  hearts  invest 
With  the  faint  fantasy  of  utter  rest — 

And  for  one  moment  we 
Hear  the  long  wave-roU  of  the  Infinite  Sea. 

MoBTZHKR  Coixnra. 


pouncAj* 

Ir  faith  may  be  reposed  in  the  pro- 
gmnme  skstched  in  the  memorable 

letter  addressed,  ^f'>n  <  If^r  Perdgnj/, 
chroniclers  of  future  political  events 
will  have  an  easy  time.  They  may 
cesse  from  racking  their  wlto  to  dis- 
cover the  probable  intentions  of  the 
imperial  janitor  of  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  and  please  themseives  m  trac- 
ing his  progress  in  those  iutenur  ame- 
liontioii%  moral  developments^  and 
sqgmsatations  of  the  resonrcea  of 
France,  which  form,  he  observes,  a 
field  vast  enough  for  his  ambition  and 
sufficient  to  satisfy  it.  Entertaining 
a  sioosce  admiratton  for  his  Imperiu 
HigeB^,  our  interest  and  sentiments 
(dso  regard  his  irmiiediate  posterity, 
race  We  should  rtjoice  to  see  him 
take  ste^  calculated  to  make  the 
throne  or  France  constitutional  and 
hereditary,  and  therefore  secure ;  and 
this  interest  extends  not  only  to  his 
son  and,  may  we  say,  heir,  but  to  the 
amcular  ancestor  from  whom  he 
vmj  almost  be  said  to  have  inherited 
his  sceptre.  Taking  up  latelv  the 
**  Memorial  de  St,  Hel^ne,"  its  leaves 
opened,  as  if  we  were  trying  tortes 
rwgiham^  at  the  aneodote  of  the 
Allied  Emjieror,  one  diqrt  daring  a 
ride,  on  secinn;  n  ploni'h  n.t  work,  dis- 
mooating,  and  taking  the  stilts,  txy- 


ing  his  hand  at  making  a  furrow. 
Had  he  evince  l  m  agricultural  taste 
on  thn  large  field  La  belle  France 
offered  him,  he  might  have  never  left 
her  for  that  rugged  rocL 

Considering  now  strong  is  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  the  personal  eminieter  of  a 
king  upon  politics,  especially  where 
the  monarch  is  despotic,  some  brief 
remarks  on  the  qualities  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  the  French  are  not 
out  of  plaoe  when  disenssing  his  po- 
litical proj^ramme. 

The  cliaracter  of  Naj)oleon  the 
Tliird  seems  to  partake  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  quiet  father  as  wdl 
as  of  his  restless  uncle :  the  for- 
mer, not  abiding  the  turmoil  his 
crown  caused  him,  quitted  Holland 
and  royalty  for  Gratz  and  private  life, 
was  notable  for  studious  habita,  his 
mind,  insensible  to  the  love  of  power, 
being  open  to  the  vanity  of  author- 
ship, and  he  was  esteemed  for  acts  of 
charity  and  kindness.  When  Napo- 
leon the  First  became  a  father,  friends 
of  peace  fondly  hoped  he  would  avoid 
exposing  his  son's  mheritance  to  new 
ha2ardB,  and  would  wply  himseli  to 
domestic  iwlicgjr ;  hnt  tnis  expectation 
proved  vai%  for  conqQerorB  are  not 
cast  in  the  mould  of  common  men. 
Had  Alexander  been  JBphestion^  h» 
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would  not  have  done  like  Alexander,  amon:^  thpf?e  men,"  said  lie.  **  tint  all 

The  ditticultiw  encoontered  by  Bona-  the  gieat  estates  may  still  be  Ibund, 

parte  before  he  eonyerted  liie  eleethre  and  through  their  wealth  they  exer- 

station,  as  First  Consul,  into  an  here-  ciae  a  degree  of  influence  of  which 

ditary  chum  on  th(^  throne,  are  of  thr 'forf^rnmrnt  ougfU  toenjoi/ mme  o  f 

such  a  nature  and  extent  in  the  pub-  the  Omefit."   At  the  sitting  of  his 

lie  mind  of  France  at  this  day,,  as  to  Ooimcii  of  State,  in  1806,  he  said  v— 

emharraas  the  present  Em|)eror;  for  t  The  legislative  body  ought  to  be 

a  lar<;e  portion  of  the  nation  enter-  compoBed  of  menibers  mIio,  after  their 

tains  ideas  of  the  advantages  of  aRe*  term  of  service  expires,  should  be  able 

publican  form  of  gOTentment.  In  hie  to  maintain  themselves  on  their fintniie^ 

recent  epistle,  he  declares  :— "  I  have  without  having  places  given  them.  .  .  . 

great  conquests  to  make,  but  only  in  The  men  1  should  like  to  see  in  the 

France."    A^iyediy  the  best  con-  Iwjded  proprietori, 

qneetheeonldmakewouMbetowean  ^^"^^  to  the  Stat,  bv  their 

uMiiov  -n?  wiuu  uuM^o  wvui .  «o  w  ff^„^^[y  connexioos.oi'  by  theu:  profusion, 

Frenchmen  m  fav.)ur  ..f  Republican-  ^nd  tbes  more  er fess  attadwa  to  pablkl 

i.sm,  and  attach  them  to  u  safer  sys-   ufe  'piie  charm  which  boK.nps 

tern  of  government,  by  givmg  proof  to  great  authority  and  high  conaidera- 

of  its  valui    Ready  ranged  on  hie  tion  hi  society  wonM  eonnteraet  the  ra- 

Bide  are  the  prudent  and  largest  party  pngnance  wh;ch,  in  ^r>mQ  countrie?,  men 

who,  rempiiux'ring  the  fate  of  I'cl.nuf,  of  easy  fortones  feel  tor  otiice,  andwhere, 

and  fearing  m  proapect  the  inicjiial  ^  conaeqaenee,  the  government  &Ui 

etorms  inseparable  from  elective  mon-  jn^*;  the  hande  of  blockheads  and  in- 

erchy  of  an  ancient  nation,  divided  tnguers. 

into  factionH,  a.sk  how  is  it  i>ossibIe  The  British  public,  who  frequently 
to  calculate  upon  free  and  con&cien-  lead  reproaches  against  men  hke  the 
tione  TOtes  in  a  country  devoted  to  EarlofDerbyaudtbeDukeeofKeWj' 
luxury,  and  where  all  are  scrambling;  ca.stle  and  Arg^le,  for  their  supposed 
for  places  and  promotion  ;  and  they  attachment  to  "quarter  day,"  readily 
.  dread  lest  surroimding  foreign  Powers  lUMtontand  that  f(»«ign  ministers, 
ehonld  profit  by  dissensions  among  unborn  to  long  rent-rolls,  find  that 
parties  who  have  ^'iven  up  none  of  sweet  day  of  ntficc  almost  indispens- 
their  hopes,  and  whose  animosities  able.  Our  dukes  and  lords,  when 
would  be  kept  alive  by  election.  To  ousted  fVom  the  government,  can  re- 
all  lovers  of  security,  aa  guaranteed  tire  to  mansions  not  srielding  in  com- 
by  the  hereditary  principle,  the  si«:ht  fort  to  the  palaces  of  the  c(mtinent, 
of  Xe  i^rtnctf/m/ieria/ is  a  ii^piness:  and  are  more  independent  than  fo- 
be  is  to  them  **  the  hope  of  FniMe,'*  reign  ministers,  who  are  without  large 
and  they  are  eager  to  obtain  ftn  idea  private  fortunes,  and  await  the  pka- 
.of  his  future  character.  f'ure  of  their  Soverei^  as  to  the 
•  The  subordinate  question  as  to  the  amount  of  their  retiring  pensiona. 
establishment  of  what  Is  almost  in-  The  Fint  Bonaparte  attempted  to 
dispensable  to  an  hereditary  throne,  found  a  new  ari>stocracy,  bemg  well 
an  hereditary  senate,  whose  support  aware  tlmt  nnhility  \b  an  essential 
shall  be  that  of  a  wealthy,  well  edu-  ingredient  m  a  btate,  a  graceful  me- 
eated,  intelligent,  end  mdependent  diuni  of  recompense,  and  an  ornament 
corps  d'eliU,  has  been  recently  re-  «and  upholder  of  the  throne.  But  it 
vived,  and  its  diacnssion  munt  he  is  easier  to  8et  up  an  overturned 
deemed  a  noubie  sign  of  the  times,  throne  than  to  construct  an  aristo- 
haTing  plainly  been  promoted  by  the  craey,  and  he  Wiis  possessed  with  the 
court,  to  tc^t  the  temper  of  the  coim-  presentiment  tliat  Ik^  wjxs  imaT  le  to 
try.  The  First  Napoleon  allowed  liis  lound  any  thing  pernui runt.  lufuU 
pnde  to  forbid  concession  (at  the  council  he  exclaimed  one  day 
time  he  was  decUred  Emperor)  to  <*  All  thtt  will  iMt  as  long  as  I  hold 

the   declared  wish*^??  of  hin  .senate,  out,  Imt  ^vtn  n  I  am  pone,  my  son  may 

that  the  office  of  senator  should  be  call  himself  a  lucky  fellow  if  he  haa  a 

hereditar}',  that  the  senate  should  couple  of  thouiands  a  yesr." 

have  a  legislative  veto,  and  should  Fsris  was  not  built  in  a  dsjr.  The 

speciadly  guard  prrsnnal  trrcdfiin  and  present  Emprrnr  has  better  prosiKJCt 

tneliberty  of  the  Presi*.  Subsequently  of  seeinir  an  hereilitary  aristocracy 

he  became  wiser,  and  sought  out  and  forming  itself  round  his  throne,  and 

oondlistod  the  old  aobilitgr.  **It  ie  wrend  cmmitaiMes  oombine  to  ren- 
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(Icr  him  more  likely  than  his  uncle  to 
endeavour  to  secure  the  support  of  as 
large  a  portion  as  possible  of  both 
^e  old  and  new  aristocracies.  Mean- 
while tlie  order  of  nobility  of  France 
is  in  a  disordered  state,  and  such  is  the 
liaidniiiig  after  titles,  that  men  will 
BOl  be  eootent  to  remain,  as  among 
us,  wealthy  comraonere ;  and  the  re- 
presentative svstem  does  not  permit 
them  to  obtnn  power  thronsh  its 
means.  However,  years  are  begin- 
ning to  tell  on  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
never  possessed  his  uncle's  marvel- 
lous aetlYity,  and  is  likely  to  become 
inclined  to  surrender,  by  dej^reca, 
somewhat  of  his  despotic  authority  to 
a  Parliament,  provided  it  were  more 
TOMonabl^  constituted  than  the  pre- 
sent Senate  and  Le^^islative  lx)dy. 
The  First  Nap<ileon  epjoyed  a  physi- 
cal and  mental  constitution  qualified 
to  support  the  fatigues  he  heaped  on 
it ;  the  sittings  of  tlie  Council  never 
seemed  too  long  for  him.  Wiiat  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  he 
would  have  made !  He  conid  have 
out-talked  ten  town  members,  and 
laid  a  score  of  county  ones  waste. 
In  the  laborious  years  of  his  Conn- 
oil  during  the  Consulate,  he  never 
#M)eared  fatigued.  Then  were  framed 
the  laws,  tlie  codes,  the  decrees, 
.the  regulations,  the  wonder-work- 
iaff  centndiaed  administration,  which 
still  govern  France.  He  often  pre- 
sided over  various  committees  from 
Mat  m  tlie  erenin^  tOl  five  in  the 
morning,  and,  havmg  taken  a  bath, 
declared  it  worth  four  hours'  f»lcop, 
and  was  ready  to  recommence  work  1 
All  antoerat,  or  an  Emperor,  ^vem- 
ing  without  a  political  constitution, 
requires  a  strong  physical  one.  The 
late  Czar  of  Russia  did  not  want  this 
Jattor  qualification.  Bona^iarte  enr- 
rendered  iwwer  to  no  man,  and  would 
hardly  have  consented  to  give  it  up 
to  a  parliament.  On  lus  return  from 
Elba,  adversity  having  taoght  him  a 
lesson,  and  after  a  vool  examination 
of  his  position  and  interest,  he  was, 
•at  one  time,  wilJmg  to  listen  to  ad- 
visers who  preached  the  propriety  of 
adopting  liberal  principles,  such  as 
permitting  freedom  of  election  and 
public  discussions,  making  his  minis- 
.ters  reeponsible  to  the  law  and  legis- 
lature, and  above  all,  liberty  of  the 
Press,  which,  he  became  convinGed,  it 
.TFas  absurd  to  stifle : — 
M^'Ihe  naliai  most  aofpott  m%,*'  he 


declared,  nddinir,  "if  it  requires  public 
liberty  as  a  recompense,  it  shall  have  it. 
My  situation  h  new.  I  demand  nothing 
better  than  to  be  enlightened.  I  am 
awakened ;  one  is  not  at  forty-five  years 
of  sgo  what  one  wa.o  nt  thir^.  The  re* 
po%e  of  a  mnstitufional  king  may  tmt  M* 
Ji  will  more  anhuredly  suit  my  son.^ 

This  promising  temper  of  mind  did 
not  last,  if  true  it  be,  as  is  still  re- 
ported, that  when  asked  if  he  wonld 

consent  to  govern  merely  as  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign,  his  proud  and 
active  spirit  rebelled : — rfon !"  de- 
clared he,  jamais  Je  ne  terms  tm 
cochm  engraisse  /" 

His  nepiiew,  now  some  ten  years 
older  than  the  uncle  who  thought  re- 
poee  might  be  convenient,  is  growing 
stout,  and,  in  walking,  supports  him- 
self with  a  stick.  Meanwhile  his 
child  is  but  a  mere  infant,  whose 
hands,  even  twenty  years  hence,  would 
not  hold  the  sceptre  of  France  firmly, 
unless  he  were  supported  by  such  a 
system  of  government  as  would  ena- 
ble the  throne  of  England  to  be  occu- 
pied by  an  infant.  A  representative 
liower  Hou.se  and  an  Upper  one,  mo- 
delled somewhat  on  ours,  would  be 
the  best  guarantees  for  domestic  and 
foreign  peace,  and  ail  ita  attendant 
liberties. 

Liberty  of  the  Press  and  the  Em- 
peror Kapoleon  are  terma  which,  it 

was  well  oteerved,  always  growled  at 
one  another,  whenever  th^  came  to- 
gether. Despotism  mid  needom  of 
the  Press  are  ineomfiatible ;  and 
the  authority  in  question,  no  had 
judge  of  the  character  of  the  French 
nation,  dedaied  it  was  such  aa  to  le- 
qniie  that  this  liberty  shonld  be  re- 
stricted. No  master  of  hounds  was 
more  ready  to  lead  his  pack  to  the 
fieM,  and  none  more  determined  to 
silence  fi^liting  and  insubordination 
in  the  kennel ;  or  at  least,  he  took 

food  care  that  no  such  master  as  the 
*re8s  should  be  placed  over  him.  He 
chafed  and  stormed  at  the  insults  caf.t 
on  him  by  fintrlish  newspapers,  and 
had  he  been  caught  so  napping  in 
France  as  to  have  snfferea  a  free 
Prejw,  he  could  be  compared  to  nothing 
but  Gulliver  in  Lilliput,  boimd  down 
by  a  multitude  of  petty  cords,  and 
snot  at  by  a  multitude  of  petty  men, 
whenever  he  stirred  hand  or  foot. 
According  to  the  definition  of  one  of 
the  existing  rights  in  this  important 
fliilter»  aa  gives  on  the  im  June 
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last,  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
French  "  cifot/ens  "  enjoy  the  riglit  to 
bublish  their  opinions  and  grievances 
DV  "WAJ  of  the  non-^xTiodual  Press, 
tnat  is  to  say,  in  books  iuid  mni])hlet4}. 
The  cases,  however,  of  MAI.  de  Mon- 
talembert,  d'Haussonville,  Vacherot, 
and  Paradol,  and  other  iiistaiu-es  of 
prosecutions  and  seizures  of  books 
and  pamphlets  prove  how  ready  their 
government  is  to  dispute  the  legality 
of  ib»  views  set  fortn  in  such  publi- 
cations. During  the  late  attenii»t 
in  the  Corps  Legislatif  to  introduce 
liberty  of  debate,  some  of  tlie  Puis 
newipapen  espoused  its  cause  as 
warmly  as  they  could  venture  to  do 
in  a  countrv  where  the  foliowiug  doc- 
trine  has  Dean  laid  down  }^  the 
Miidster  of  the  Interior : — 

'*  An  opposition  journal,  patronized  by 
men  of  note  and  consideration,  who 
oombhie,  withont  distinction  of  party, 
talents  recognised  and  eaoetloned  by 
public  favour,  would  by  these  very  cir- 
cumstances produce  a  disquieting  influ- 
ence. The  more  a  newspaper  so  con- 
ducted were  Constitutional,  the  more 
care  it  took  not  to  infringe  the  law ;  in 
a  word,  the  more  moderate  it  was,  the 
greater  the  inconvenience.** 

Unfortunately  the  said  minister 
has  the  power  to  enforce  tliis  <lf»c- 
trine,  even  to  the  extent,  as  he  had 
just  done,  of  forbidding  the  establish- 
ment of  a  jouniul  whose  constitutional 
views,  to  be  set  forth  by  writers  in 
respectful  and  moderate  tones,  he 
deemed  **dis(}uietni&*'  In  reality 
then,  this  Minister  of  the  Interior 
is  the  great  Mogul  of  France,  whose 
iaw-ofooer's  duty  is  to  croiih  any 
nudapert  fly  of  a  newe^aper  that 
daies  to  disturb  the  ministerial  re- 
pose 1  When  will  the  administrators 
of  a  desfKitie  govemment  be  ready 
to  recc^ise  that  public  opposition 
is  requisite  to  keep  them  uj)  to  their 
work,  and  with  pure  and  clean  hands  ? 
If  the  riioet  of  Junhis  heard  M.  Bil- 
lault's  doctrine,  surely  it  woidd  burst 
in  anger  (if  sprites  burst),  in  impotent 
and  Justly  indignant  nu^e,  because  it 
eannot  write  letteia  in  £a  Patrie,  de- 
denouncinc;,  in  elegMit  and  nervous 
French,  this  unparalleled  tvTanny. 
The  principal  i^aris  reviews  followed, 
last  month,  the  lead  of  the  daily  Jour- 
nals, in  discussing  the  extent  to  which 
speech  in  the  legislative  body  and  the 

Srinting  press  are  free  in  France ;  the 
\mia  dm  £kim  Mmki,  the  most 


independent  of  those  periodicals,  giv- 
ing an  able  and  searching  article  by 
M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin,  entitled 

L'Opinion  Publique  sous  la  GoDSti- 
tution  de  1852,"  quoting,  comment- 
ing on,  and  advancing  four  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  recently  pub- 
lished on  the  serious  subjects  of  the 
liberticsand  government  of  the  French 
nation.  Aooording  to  the  view  taken 
by  this  diftinfoisbed  writo*,  it  is  not 
the  Emperor  out  his  ministers  who 
wi^h  to  extinjj^iish  freedom  of  discus- 
sion ;  and  it  is  quite  in  the  nature  of 
men,  in  tbehr  respectiTe  pontionsi  that 
this  should  ho  aa  Some  of  the  cases 
cited,  in  wliich  newspapers  have  been 

warned,"  prove  how  ridiculously  and 
tyrannieaUy  this  ministerial  power 
has  been  exercised.  One  prefect  ac- 
tually tlireatened  to  suppress  a  coun- 
try newspaper  because  it  criticised 
the  merits  of  a  particular  artificist 
manure.  In  point  of  fact  the  Cabinet 
ministers  are,  unlike  ours,  insufticiont- 
ly  responsible  to  the  repreiicutiitive 
Bseembly,  to  courts  of  law,  and  to 
public  opinion  through  the  Press ;  the 
Senate  is  irresponsible  to  judgment 
through  the  latter  medium,  being 
mere  nominees;  and  thr  legislatire 
body  being  almost  entirely  made  up 
of  government  candidaten,  forced  on 
constituents,  is  not  sufliciently  re- 
sponsible to  the  electors.  No  one, 
from  the  highest  functionory,  the 
Emperor,  to  his  ministers,  his  senate, 
his  ledslatoiB,  and  his  satraps,  is  ade- 
quately re^nsible  to  the  coimtry. 

This  extreme  defect  in  the  govern- 
ing constitution  was  strongly  appa- 
rent when,  upon  War  with  Austria 
Wing  initiated  bgr  the  Emperor,  visi- 
ble uneasiness  was  manifested,  jmrti- 
cularly  by  the  trading  classes,  who 
fbund  tbensdYes  engaged  in  an  ag- 
gressive war  during  a  oiram  of  peace. 
Yet  what  happened  ?  Or  rather, 
what  did  not  occur  I  No  petitions 
for  the  maintsnanoe  of  peaoe  wen 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  because  the 
country  knows  this  body  as  the  mere 
dependent  tool  of  a  despot  So  no 
man  said,  what  does  the  Senate  think ; 
what  does  the  Senate  wisht  But 
simply,  what  does  the  Emperor  in- 
tend! Those  classic  initiais.  S.  P. 
Q.  R,  stamped  on  the  standaros  hear- 
ing the  Roman  eagles,  to  show  the 
authority  on  which  the  legions  of  the 
Roman  Senate  and  people  marched, 
hm  no  equfaleBt  onder  tho  aagte 
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of  tlie  Bonaparte  empire*  The 
tayiti  of  France  are  not  patmt  seated 

in  independent  governing  council,  but 
conscript  men  trained  to  fight.  The 
French,  or  to  style  them  more  cor- 
leettYf  the  Modem  Qauls.  a  ^pat 
people,  have  surrendered  their  hber- 
ties  to  an  elected  ruler,  who,  instead 
of  repaying  the  confidence  by  confin- 
ing his  care  to  the  preservation  of 
domestic  tranquillity  during  a  time 
when  the  national  councils  would  be 
engaged  in  the  work  of  placing  these 
Uberties  on  a  solid  and  satisfactory 
Imms,  conodvee  it  hii  intovat  to  pre- 
vent free  discussion  and  deliberation, 
and  has  of  late  years,  in  order  to  do 
80,  kept  continually  on  the  move, 
thereby  diverting  the  mind  of  the 
eoontiy  from  its  real  interests,  and, 
bdeed,  from  consideration  of  measures 
calculated  to  establish  liis  dynasty. 

Parliamentary  government  for 
France  is  feared  by  many  men  because 
ofiQeiperieiioes.  Tet  the  forms  and 
cerBmcnies  of  a  representative  go- 
vernment are  in  u.s«^.  Are  they  ever 
to  continue  little  better  than  a  theat- 
ncai  represeutatioQ  i  It  was  observed 
hf  a  traveller  la  our  own  ocnmtry, 
prior  to  the  Union,  that  he  could  not 
regard  the  del>ate8  in  the  Dublin 
Pirhameut  with  much  respect,  being 
aware  any  decision  arrived  at  might 
bsmiUified  by  astrokeof  theEng^sh 
Attonuij-Genend's  pen.  But  the 
French  are  no  dependent  nation ;  they 
have  a  conistitution,  universal  suffrage, 
elections,  and  deliberative  bodies},  uud 
IL  Girsrdin  may  justly^  ask,  when 
vill  these  find  life  and  voice  1  Another 
review,  the  ContemjMyraine^  humbly 
declares  that  the  conduct  of  certain 
bold  deputies — in  having  dared  to 
apply  a  minute  severity  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  budget—far  from 
being  blamable,  cannot  be  displeas- 
ing to  the  government  j  and  that  the 
amdEB  on  the  opposition  prove  the 
tnth  of  the  old  proverb  ^-'*There 
ire  always  people  more  nyalilt  than 
«wn  the  king  himself." 

''It  would  be  giving  a  strange  idea 
€f  the  Emperor,"  says  the  writer,  ''to 
Appose  that  he  wishes  to  see  all  the 
propositions  of  his  Government  voted 
witnout  control  and  without  discus- 
lion,  and  thus  change,  for  his  benefit, 
nito  a  puerile  game,  the  practioeof  the 
institutions  he  has  given  to  France.** 
M.  L^once  de  Guiraud,  in  his  re- 
centij  publiatol  £tude  on  the  (Jorp* 


Ligidatify  has  taken  tiie  bddest  and 
most  obvious  course  towards  ezten- 

sion  of  public  liberties  in  a  country 
which  boasts  of  universid  suHrage,  by 

{)roclaiming  it  the  duty  of  electors  to 
ook  to  the  national  interests.  As  is 
notorious,  the  methods  by  which  the 
Government  controls  elections  ren- 
ders representation  and  responsibility 
nugatory. 

Let  us  consider  the  late  proof  of 
universal  irresponsibility  among  our 
allies,  the  recent  letter  to  dear  Per- 
aigny.  What  an  undignified  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  nder  of  France ! 
It  is  to  be  fearsd  he  inherits  a  little 
of  the  wildness  of  the  "  Jupiter  Sca- 
pin,"  his  uncle,  whose  course  was 
sometimes  stranger  than  that  of  any 
the  wandering  heavenly  bodies^ 
in  throwing  off  forms  and  oerenioniea 
in  such  solemn  transactions  as  diplo- 
macy, war,  and  marriage.  Thus, 
his  nephew  indulges  in  personal  in- 
terviews with  crowned  heads,  and  in 
pnUic,  familiar  epistles  to  his  ambaa- 
sadors ;  and  was  lately  so  unkingly  as 
to  put  himself,  Bonaparte  fashion,  at 
the  head  of  his  invincible  battalions ; 
and,  for  anght  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, might  have  despatclied,  like 
his  uncle,  a  secret  envoy  to  Austria, 
charged,  without  knowing'  it,  to  de- 
mand the  hand  of  a  princess  of  the 
House  of  Hamboig  in  marriage.  Hia 
free-spoken  letter  lias  naturaUy  pro- 
duced jealousy  and  anger  in  the  sub- 
ordinate "high  quarters"  in  France, 
especially  excitingthe  former  passion 
in  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
could  notlikc  to  see,  himself  previous- 
ly unconsultod,  his  maistor  hi yiiij^'  bare 
to  so  large  an  extent  tlie  imperial  wishes 
and  intentions  on  iinportant  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  Nor  are  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  (.'orps  Legislatif 
flattered  bv  seeing  a  foreign  nation 
treated  with  moreirankness  than  they 
themselves  are  accustomed  to  as  bo- 
dies politic ;  while  the  army  are  dis- 
pleased at  allusion  to  defects  in  their 
body  military.  All  the  flattery  of  the 
letter  is  addressed  to  the  English  pub- 
lic, who  are  admitted  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  Europe  upon  his  policy  towards 
England,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  France, 
a  confidence  he  does  not  extend  to  the 
BMQority  of  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  In  &ct,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, intimately  acquainted  a.s  he  is 
with  the  character  of  Englishmen, 
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andf  aocordinn:  tn  mir  bplif^f,  inclined  the  chief  conooctore  of  this  commer- 

to  oe  their  Urin  and  Inendly  ally  so  dal  fetterlock,  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright, 

long  as  he  can  possibly  continue  to  be  Gibson,  and  Gladstone,  who  seem  to 

0O|  deals  with  them  mtm  Uke  men  have  deliberately  determined  to  treat 

than  he  does  witli  lii-^  own  snbjerts,  the  nation  like  a  child  that  is  not  to 

This  point  brings  us  to  some  striking  be  trusted  with  money,  lest  it  should 

eonsiaerations  regarding  the  Treaty  become  a  spendthrift.   In  order  to 

of  Commerce.  prevent  war,  these  peacemongers  have 

Plainly  enough,  the  terras  of  this  sought  to  render  it  impracticable  by 
Treaty  would  have  been  so  little popu-  increasing  the  income-tax,  and  almost 
lar  amoiig  the  Frmh,  that  the  Em-  aboUahin^  enetonis'  duties,  thereby 
peror  would  not  divulge  them  until  it  perpetuatmg,  witii  the  design  of  hiii- 
was  ratified :  not  scrupling,  in  this  denng  war,  an  impost  hitherto  con- 
retioenoe,  ana  act  of  monarchy,  to  try  sidered  as  only  ieviabie  in  time  of  war. 
tofaroeon  Fhmoe  what  she  was  not  Recognising,  as  we  do^thenaeessity  of 
prepared  to  accept  Sudden  change  a  moderate  tax  on  ineome,  we,  at 
were  to  be  effected,  of  which  the  con-  the  same  time,  strongly  remonstrate 
sequences  were  to  be  great^  or  the  against  any  attempt  to  increase  tbia 
measiire  would  he  worthTeee ;  ehsngea  onrden  unduly;  In  our  humble 
likely  to  endanger  large  branches  of  view,  iust  taxation  is  by  no  means 
native  industry  for  the  benefit  of  hateful,  conceiving  our  "  duty " 
others,  and,  therefore,  menacing  seve-  should  be  rendered  to  Ca^ar  cheer- 
ral  important  interests.  Oertainly.  fully:  and  to  those  who  consider  it» 
the  alteratif ns  the  Treaty  rendered  as  our  allies  would  say,  a  iriste  nfcfs- 
inrvitable  m  private  establishments  it  varies  in  fonns  and  degreet 
and  iu  the  ievymg  of  the  public  reve-  of  hatfifulness.  Thus,  "  jHrotectiou'* 
Bue  are  not  so  revolutionarv  as  those  sweetens  the  payment  of  custom' 
it  nercf^sitated  in  England,  yet  as-  house  duties  to  tlie  toiling  masses, 
suredly  are  of  a  nature  to  require  the  who  are  unable  to  trace  out  the  fact 
free  and  full  consent  of  the  national  that  they  iu*e  the  chief  sufferers 
oouncila.  However,  a  despotic  govern-  prices  artificially  raised.  PnbHe  ne- 
ment  may,  perhaps,  force  the  com-  cessities  require  a  revenue  to  mrrt 
petition  of  foreign  producoiii  upon  its  them,  and  whether  the  yoke  ot  the 
subjects  without  dknger  to  its  irre-  public  burden  is  equitably  adjusted  on 
qxmsibility.  The  medicine  may  be  the  necks  of  the  properti^  and  un- 
good  for  the  chihl.  Avho  must  take  it.  prny  i'itied  classy  is  a  quff^tio-n  v>-q 
whether  he  like  the  piii  or  no.  Butwhat  cannot  attempt  to  decide.  Mauufac- 
is  to  be  said  of  a  responsible  Ministry  turers  hail  the  rise  of  the  income-tax, 
lika  the  Britiah,  that  kept  a  change  whether  at  home  or  in  India,  because 
so  extreme  wmppf^d  up  in  the  dipio-  its  application, in  diminisfiinfr  custom 
matic  pill-box  until  the  time  came  for  duties,  relieves  their  trade,  and  pro- 
administering  it,  gilt  and  adorned  by  mises,  by  lightening  thecost  of  articles 
Gladstone  with  the  glittoing  dazzle  M  wed  by  the  working  classes,  to  allow 
his  rhetoric And  the  quackery  hav-  wages  to  be  lowprcr]  In  short,  the 
ing  been  swallowed,  our  political  doc-  dispute  lies  between  money-makers 
tors  pretended  that  Fariiameiit  could  and  persons  of  fixed  propertv  as  to 
not  rreely  discu  s  w  liether  the  physic  who  the  tas-gatherer  is  to  call  most 
is  bad,  because  it  has  been  prescribed  upon.  No  one  defended  customs'  du- 
bv  the  Treaty,  which  interdict^}  any  ties,  save  as  a  means  of  obtaining  re- 
other  remedy,  at  least  as  ftir  as  France  Tenue  preferable  eitlier  to  augm^t»- 
is  concerned.  Allowing  that  the  re>  tiou  of  the  income-tax,  or  to  inereiae 
spective  crowns  of  the  two  countries  of  taxation  on  luxuries  of  ord  i  n  n  rv  con  - 
can  do  no  wrong,the  doctrine  that  our  sumption;  but  this  large  source  of 
Ifinisters  have  done  none  in  this  in-  revenue  has  been  saerinced  to  tiie 
stance,  and  this  construction  of  the  "ultra-commercial and peaoe-any-how 
Treaty,  cannot  be  maintained  for  a  party."  The  recent  admission  of  Lord 
moment;  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  John  Russell  as  to  the  adverse  feeling 
latter  argument  has  been  advanced,  of  France  to  the  T^atv  shows  how 
Rhowshow  far  freedom  in  dealing  with  j  0,1]  on  sly  she  has  guarded  her  inter- 
British  intere.'Jts  has  V)cen  surrendered  ests,  and  how  largely  our  Govern- 
or shackled.  Yet  this  is  comparative-  ment  has  sacrificed  the  interests  of 

•  trifle  to  the  aiipaieDt  design  of  their  own  countiymen. 
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Our  part,  as  chrooidan,  would  be  oountry  into  8uch  a  state  of  defence 

ill  fulEUed  if  we  failed  to  notice  as  to  render  the  idea  of  inmioii  ridi-> 

some  democratic  misconduct  during  culoua  V 

the  kte  debates  on  the  paper-duty.  Time  alone  can  show  whether  the 

**If  the  House  of  Oommons  lacks  foreign  and  domestic  polioy  of  the 

cnotgy,"  wrote  Mr.  Cobden,  envoy-  Emperor  of  France  will  oe  eonducted 

extraordinary  at  Paris,  "  it  is  for  the  so  as  to  fill  up  the  peaceable  and  noble 

people  to  decide  the  nnrt  to  take  I''  outlinr*  hif-  niasterlylmndhassketched. 

It  is  necessary,"  chea  an  orator  at  a  Meanw  hiic.  fair  words,  though  good 
■MtinginWe8tniin8ter,'*tliftt 160,000  in  themaerres,  hare  only  the  meta- 
dtiiaisof  Lcmdon  assemble  1   It  will  phorical  qvali^,  not  the  meterial,  of 
be  good  that  Whitechapcl  <hall  look  butter;  and  the  best  guarnntoe  for 
Belgmvia  face  to  face,  and  St.  Giles's  the  j>f'rfonnance  of  their  promises 
<^e  in  contact  with  bt  James's  T'  would  be  reduction  in  the  materiel 
Sandy  Mr.  Cobden  la  going  beyond  of  the  imperial  writer^a  nKvy  and 
his  mission  In  transforming  himself  anny*  So  long  aa  these  armamenta 
into  a  tribune  of  tbc  peojde.    He  are    maintained    at   tlicir  present 
has  ako  perhaps  exceeded  it  in  his  height,  the  duty  is  impo-^pd  on  Great 
pablic  speeches  in  Paris.    However,  Britain  of  keeping  up  an  amicable 
the  ideaa  he  lias  donbtleaa  gained  by  eorreepondence  and  a  oorreepondmg 
acyonm  in  tlwt  capital  will  assuredly  force.    The  imperial  resolve  to  main- 
increase  hh  natural  di«[)Osition  t<>-  tain  a  huge  force  is  evidenced  by  his 
wards  peace;  aiul  we  conceive  ho  budget  for  Ibtil ,  a,>^king  for  a  vote  of 
would  be  one  of  the  last  meu  to  445  millions  oi  francs  from  his  legis- 
"inroke,"  in  Fkench  revolutionanr  latiye  body,  a  few  independent  mem- 
phraae,  "a  descent  of  the  faubourgs*, '  hers  of  which  declared  the  required 
oy  way  of  intimidating  the  let;i>l:i  votf'  to  be  deceptive,  in  fart  for  1,341 
ture  of  which  he  is  H  member.   Peace  milli<iiis.    Besides  this  piwi^ion  for 
at  any  price  is  the  doctrine  of  his  keepius  up  an  enormous  miiitarv 
girty— a  party  whose  power  the  establishment,  the  Emperor  can  al* 
Emperor  itckoDB  when  counting  up  ways  borrow  billions  of  francs  at  will 
the  several  Bources  of  weakness  in  for  war  purposes.   Wh?it     the  pur- 
England.   This  clique,  animated  by  port  of  this  monstrous,  nc^rnia!  dis- 
•n  exaggerated  commercial  spirit,  now  play  of  force  I   *'  Either,"  as  the  Jkl ar- 
iacribes  the  postponement  ot  domcstie  quia  dc  Pierre  observed,  "France  is 
legislative  questions  of  reform  to  un-  afkaldof Europe^  or  £aropeofFhuiee;'' 
due  appff'hensions  with  rrxjard  to  fo- 
reign p(jii  tics.    Few  memljcrs  of  this  **Eiirop(B,"  said  he.  '  is  very  much 
iBftll  minority  have,  however,  ex-  tlhrid  of  Frsnoe,  whose  army  of  eoo.ooo 
hibitedsuch  profound  wiadom  as  to  men  is  causing  great  dis  iinvttide;  Ch», 

entitle  their  opinion  to  be  pn  trrred  Sl'J'i'^^Ki'^^^ 

ti,  «i.  ♦  ^^.f        J;*,r  but  even  if  France  is  the  best  soldier, 

to  that  ut  the  great  majority,  Mho   ^^^j^  ^^^^  ^j,^  ^.^^^  .bestculti- 

kave  r^tly  declared  ui  favour  of  .     *      manufiusturer,'  be  better 

calDimg  the  public  mmd  by  indispens-  ^^rth  having  ?** 
aUe  steps,  piior  to  leadbg  it  to  the 

ccnsideration  of  measures  that  ror-  Until  the  Ethiopian  changes  his  skin, 

tainly  bear  pnstponement.    The  day  and  the  Zouave  his  bellicose  nature, 

whea  diaarmameut  of  Great  Britain  we  must  have  a  Heet,  forces,  and  for- 

kdatfle  her  fiom  taking  righteona  tificationa  enough  to  oope  with  onr 

part  in  foreign  politics,  and  from  ail  warlike  neighbour.    The  large  ma- 

ercept  fear  of  invasion,  the  cause  of  jority  by  which,  on  the  division  in  the 

reform  would  be  temporarily  lo^t.  House  of  Commons,  the  pnix  iple  of 

This  view  is  incontestable.    Why.  protecting  our  dock-yards  by  lund- 

thsn,  doea  that  blind  ''peace  party'  worka  waa  affirmed,  la  the  proof  of 

object  to  sufficient  defenoea,  since  the  growing,  general  sense  of  the  need 

these  form  the  material  guarantee  of  of  complete  natioTial  defences.  The 

peace  and  progress  ?    They  trust  in  day  will  also  assuredly  come,  when 

the  words  of  the  Emperor  of  the  some  sufficient  stronghold  will  be  con- 

I^Wflh ;  we  think  they  «dll  do  well  stnicted  in  onr  own  country,  which 

to  believe  and  acton  theae  reported  has  so  frequently  been  selctcl  by 

words  of  hist     Why  docs  not  the  hostile  nations  as  a  point  of  attack. 

Go?enunent  of             put  their  Up  to  the  present  time,  some  central 
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post,  surrounded  bv  fortified  linear  or  special  case,  a  system  of  promotion 

at  least,  breastworks,  is  wanting.  All  which  is  prefpr;iUo  for,  at  tlie  least, 

the  best  ^(jldiers  the  world  ever  saw  a  portion  of  the  armv.    In  thtcieregi- 

have  economized  life  by  the  u^e  of  meute  promotion  will  not  be  regulated 

such  fortifications  as  it  was  in  their  by  the  purchase  system :  hnt  wHl  be 

power  to  make.   If  wo  cast  our  eyes  more  on  the  old  Indian  system  of  pure 

over  the  face  of  this  island,  we  see  rojrimental  seniority,  tempered  now- 

every where  the  ancient   entrench-  ever,  by  selection,  especially  in  tiie 

ments  called  raths,  the  work  of  the  lugher  grades.   It  is  belieyed  that  it 

once  terrible  Danes ;  and  we  may  still  is  not  at  present  contemplated  to  in- 

see  trenches  formed  by  the  first  Nor-  terfere  with  the  organization  of  the 

man  invaders,  as  those  thrown  up  by  Bombay  fiixl  Mr^dniy  cavalry: — on 

Fitz-Stephen  at  Baganbun,  "  wuere  this  hitter  point  we  can  offer  no  opi- 

Ireland  was  lost  and  won,"  and  by  the  nion,  but  are  conyinced  that  im- 

same  prudent  general  at  Ferry-Carrig,  proved  organization  of  the  British  im* 

in  in\itation  of  l^^tman  camps,  wliidi  perial  army  is  an  affair  hanily  jield- 

are  so  numerous  in  the  sister  country,  ing  in  un[>ortance  to  anv  government 

The  very  word  "fort"  signihes  strong,  question  of  the  day.    ^The  Emperor 

Oar  native  Gael  even  excelled  their  of  the  Wench  has  recently  obeerred 

invaders  in  providing  mde  fortresses,  that  foreigners  saw  only  the  bri^t 

having  been  used  to  convert  a  whole  side  of  his  army  during  the  It^ihan 

forest  into  a  fastness,  by  cutting:  campaign,  but  that  he  perceived  its 

down  trees  on  either  side  the  road  dt^i'txt^  and  is  endeavouring  to  re* 

tiirough  it.  and  plashing  or  inter-  medy  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

lacing  the  boughs  and  branches,  so  defects  of  the  Indian  army  showed 

as  to  form  brciistworks.    A<jain,  t]v  themselves  jxilpably  to  the  -whole 

name  of  the  English  "  Pale,'  so  fam-  world,  and  measures  calculated  t'>  in- 

ouB  in  ages  when,  protected  by  a  few  corporate  the  forces  emuloyed  in  iim- 

castleSf  small  knots  of  colonists  kept  dostan  with  the  r^^fuiar  army,  and 

hold  or  the  fertile  plains  round  Dablm  to  impcoTetheir  allespanoeand  general 

in  the  teeth  of  hordes  of  fierce  wood  utility,  are  worthy  of  frequent  consid- 

and  niountiiin  clansmen,  Wiis  derived  eration.    With  regard  to  iln-  French 

from  the  practice  of  fortifying  towns,  army,  that  eUin  or  da^h  wincii  tiit 

such  as  Naas  and  Kildare,  with  paUngs  Emperor  deprecated  in  any  extnTa- 

or  palisadoe^    .^f  .^^  ^^^^       ^  <^t  fonn,mrwaniin^heprodainied 

deemed  too  inquisitive,  we  would  ask  bef  ore  marching  against  tne  en^Mny. 

where  would  the  reserve  of  the  forces  is  undti  -t  to  l  to  have  proceeded  to 

be  posted  in  case  of  an  invasion:  for  lengths  that  brought  down  strong 

unless  the  spot  is  previously  decided  on,  animad  versions  from  superior  officers 

as  say  the  Curragh,  and  fortified,  the  upon  the  cnlpable  men  and  officers, 

anny  would  have  no  more  defences  and  has  caused  much  apprehen^iion  for 

than  what  it  could  hastily  construct ;  the  future.   It  seems  that  so  irreprei- 

while  no  one  need  be  reminded  that  sible  is  the  furore  Francese  in  battl^ 

the  great  art  in  war  is  to  choose  a  andso  eager  are  young  officersandmfli 

food  position  for  making  a  stantl.  to  distinguish  themselves,  they  fre- 

he  Duke  of  Wellington  examined  quently  break  the  ranks  find  rush  for- 

and  fortified  the  lines  of  Torres  ward,  leaving  their  coiuinauding  offi- 

Yedias  a  year  before  he  had  occasion  cers  behind,  and  doing  mischief, 

to  make  use  of  them,  and  long  be-  doing  what  they  were  not  ordered  to 

fore  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo  was  do,  to  the  extent  of  throwinp;  whole 

fou;^ht,  liad  marked  out  this  field  as  regiments  into  confusioTL    This  ex- 

the  probable  scene  of  a  future  ex-  treme  result  of  conferring  decorations 

ploit                ^  ^  and  promotion  for  prominent  serrkei 

According  to  military  orsans,  the  has  not*  we  believe,  evinced  itself 

number  of  new  regiments  oi  the  line  t^  any  thing  appr  .1  hiiig  the  same 

to  be  added  to  the  army,  in  conse-  evil  degree  in  the  British  army,  be- 

quence  of  the  extinction  of  the  local  cause  honours  and  rewards  are  more 

jSuropean  force  in  IndiiL  will  be  nine  sparingly  held  out  to  our  men.  In 

altogether,  of  which  tnrei;  will  be  comments  on  the  former  organization 

cavalry  and  six  infantry.    This  addi-  of  oiu*  Indian  army,  French  writers 

tion  to  the  forces  gives,  it  appears,  an  objected  that  the  natives  were  not 

opportunity  for  introducing,  in  its  suthciently  admitted  to  rise  to  the 
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higher  grades,  numerous  cases  ooenr- 
ring  in  which  young  En;jlishmen,  with 
blonde  moustaches,  came  to  command 
■alMltems  of  Indian  birth  and  veteran 
senricee.  The  hot  blood  of  Bengalee 
Brahmins  could  not  brook  the  in- 
digni^,  and  heuce  the  revolt  Ap- 
proaching the  question  of  oontinu- 
to  employ  native  garrisons  in 
Hmdostan  with  much  dittidence,  we 
wiiL  however,  venture  an  opinion, 
Oat  it  Is  highlv  dsrinhle  to  odiibit 
confidence  in  whatever  native  oflScen 
it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  em- 
ploy, and  to  show  it  to  the  extent  of 
admitting  them  fteely  to  the  superior 
unks  of  the  service. 

Turning  from  Hindostan  home, 
thoughts  for  the  security  of  that 
great  Empire  immediatelT  contem- 
plate the  probability  of  the  French 
making  Syria  a  basis  of  operations 
against  our  Indian  possessions.  There 
vndoabtedly  is  smBeient  reason  for 
armed  interference  either  to  enforce  or 
to  deal  out  chastisement  to  tlie  guilty 
in  the  late  horrible  mastiacre  of 
Christiana  Yet  the  religions  ques- 
tion must  not  be  suffered  to  compli- 
cate the  political  one  danjiierou.sly. 
This  age  is  too  intelligent,  and  under- 
stands the  Rpi  ritual  nature  of  true 
religion  surticirntly  not  to  admit  of  a 
"Crusade"  with  objects  such  as,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  sent  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  at  the  head  of 
an  enthusiastic  but  short-sighted 
army  of  warriors,  to  wrest  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  Paynim,  to  seize 
places  which  the  sterility  of  the  soil 
forbad  them  to  hold.  Nothing  was 
gained  by  that  uncalculating  expedi- 
tion, save  glory  to  France,  from  the 
&et  that  one  of  her  paladins  was 
crowned  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  some 
valuable  tempering  of  the  rigour  of 
feudal  tenure  in  England.  Within 
our  own  day,  France,  ever  mindfiil  of 
the  military  exploits  of  her  sons,  has 
revived  and  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  the  exploits  of  the  noUfr  hands 
led  to  Palestine  by  Piiilip  Augustas 
nnd  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  The  verse 
of  Ariosfto  and  chronicles  of  Joia- 
▼ifle  are  ilhistrated  bv  splendid 
paintings  in  the  pedace  of  Versailles, 
depicting  Jeruml^mm^  Liberata  in 
the  richest  colours  ol  the  linmer's 
art  fVom  them  the  visiter  passes 
on  to  pictures  of  French  triumphs 
in  Egypt,  whence  General  Bonaparte 
hoped  to  spring,  like  the  lion  of  the 
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desert^  upon  India ;  and  the  next 
scene  is  Algeria,  where  Abd-el-Kadir 
and  his  tributary  hordes  yield  to  Gal- 
lic Zouaves  and  Chasseurs  d'Afrique. 
Sjrria  is  the  key  to  Egypt,  and  the 
road  to  Hindostan  is  throiigh  Egypt, 
so  that  an^  extension  of  rrencn  m- 
terferenoe  in  Syria,  such  as  would 
cause  an  over-prolonged  occupation 
of  this  tempting  country,  might  lead 
to  war  between  the  mantime  powers. 
Snch  occupation  is  not  requisite  for  * 
coercing  the  SnUime  Porte  to  main- 
tain better  government  there ;  but 
unquestionably,  until  certain  reforms 
are  enfinraed  upon  Turkey,  her  condi- 
tion majr  at  any  time  again  involve 
Europe  in  war.  Hitherto,  a  great 
conflict  of  relieious  and  govenimentai 
prindples  has  been  kept  at  a  distance 
oy  palliatives ;  but  we  are  rapidly 
being  brought  in  presence  of  that 
tremendous  war,  which  has  so  long 
been  impending.  At  least,  this  li 
the  view  taken  by  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  long  our  ambassador  in 
Constantinople  whose  experience  en- 
titles his  opinion  to  he  neard  with 
the  utmost?^  respect,  and  ^vhose  ser- 
vices in  checkm^  the  ambition  of 
Russia  deserve  his  country's  grati- 
tude. Should  this  power  ever  com- 
bine with  France  to  dismember  tlie 
Ottoman  empire,  England  must  either 
look  on,  or  prepare  lor  an  unwonted 
stniggle.  Whatever  may  he  the  atti- 
tude of  the  present  Czar,  his  vast 
empire,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
wants  a  convenient  metropolis,  a  ca- 
pital more  suitably  situated  than 
Petersburg,  which  is  frozen  up  half 
the  year,  and,  by  its  remote  position, 
is  too  distant;  as  a  seat  of  government^ 
and  virtually  isolates  its  court  from 
taking  the  warm  part  it  would  wish 
whenever  European  politics  become 
heated  Ibr  the  present,  the  Osar  it 
occupied  with  excellent  interior  re- 
fbrms,  and  "  the  interest  of  France  is 
that  Turkey  should  live  as  long  aa 
peerible.'*  wiites  Napoleon,  with  com- 
mendable fhtukness.  Nothing  haa 
been  plainer  in  the  past  policy  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  than  thaiL 
allying  himself  with  constitutional 
states,  he  has  weakened  the  military 
l>ower  of  his  brother  emi)eror8.  From 
this  fact  we  incline  to  conceive  him 
fivrouraUe  to  enlargement  of  the  con- 
stitutional system  in  his  own  countr}*, 
provided  he  could  believe  his  subjects 
are  fit  for  it :  and  we  venture  to  say 

SS 
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tliat  10  fiv  M  British  dipkouM^  maj  them  are,  on  alave  labonr,iiMuidoDed 

lespeetfoUy  interpoae  an  opinion  in  the  hideous  traffic  long  since  ;  and,  if 

this  raost  important  foreign  question,  the  condition  of  their  countn-  more 

its  \)est  tact  and  exertions  should  be  approached  the  status  of  the  oatiom 

employed  in  the  direction  of  foster-  of  Europe,  their  claim  to  be  admitted 

ing  tad  yearning  of  our  allies  for  to  a  voice  in  European  polities  would 

gradual  approximation  to  self-govern-  soon  be  heard.   For  the  present,  it 

ment    Look  at  the  contrast  now  may  be  fairly  said,  that  the  weak 

afforded  between  despotic  and  self-  character  of  their  government,  the 

governing  states.   Compare  society  thinly-inhabited  condition  of  their 

in  Petenourg,  where  the  Press,  pen-  Tast,half-cleared  ccnuitiy,  their  use  of 

.  odic  or  otherwise,  is  prohibited  from  universal  sutFrage,  and,  owing  to  their 

free  discu'ision  of  politics,  and  in  isolation,  the  smallness  of  their  mili- 

Paris,  where  the  same  prohibition  is  tary  i>ower,  preclude  them  from  a 

maintained  in  a  minor  degree,  to  the  share  in  the  political  balance  of  the 

aoclal  state  of  the  centre  of  tSngludi  Old  World.   At  the  same  time  the 

politics,  where  men's  minds  are  not  hand  of  heart\'  ffo<id  feeling  and  blood 

suppre-ssed  and  emaj?culatcd,  where  relationship  will  ever  Ix?  extende<i  to 

conversation  is  not  almost  inevitably  our  American  brethren.    Of  the  three 

frivolous  or  debasing,  and  where  the  specimens  of  lettttr-writinff  in  high 

most  popular  Uteratiu  e  is  that  which  (piarters,  recently  published,  those  in- 

aims  at  conveying  religious,  politiail,  terchanging,  cordial,  amicable  senti- 

aud  moral  improvement.    What  ex-  ments  between  our  Queen  and  the 

treme  diderence  between  the  scenes  President  of  the  United  States  are 

presented  last  month  Itt  the  eapitahi  even  more  gratifying  than  the  Em- 

of  the  Belgian  and  Neapolitm  King-  peror  Napoleon's  expression  of  good* 

doms  !    Brussels  in  a  transport  of  will  towards  England  ;  and  the  visit 

loyalty  on  the  occasion  of  her  king  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  that 

entering  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  country  will  doubtless,  while  giving 

happy  and  painstaking  rucn.  Naples  proof  of  the  affectionate  interest  with 

at  the  mercy  of  a  mob  that  hardly  which  *'the  old  country''  regards  the 

disguiscil  tlieir  joy  at  their  approach-  mn  jiiificent  i>rogres8  of  the  new,  be 

ing  deliverance  from  a  dyniisty  sup-  an  im  ciusion  for  demonstrating  how 

ported  by  sabres,  police,  and  torture,  open  au  attachment  to  and  respect 

The  address  of  the  Belgian  legislative  for  England,  hu  sovereign,  imd ' — 


l>od^  unmistakably  alluded  to  the  honoured  iiiBtitation&  exist  in  the 

ambition  of  France,  which  is  as  ap-  heart  and  conscience  i  tf  America.  For 

^rent  to  them  as  if  they  hear»l  tlie  ourselves,  though  we  do  not,  like 

Klfled  cannons*  opening  ruar  on  the  some  politicians,  consider  the  iustita- 

old  field  of  Waterioo.  Universal  snf-  tionsof  the  New  World  suited  to  the 

frsge  has  no  i  liarm  for  the  subjects  of  circumstances  of  the  Old,  vet,  beUev- 

King  Leopohl ;  and  though  French  ing  them  well  adapted  to  the  growing 

on  some  points,  they  perceive  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  transat- 

vast  distinction  between  a  free  legis-  Ian  tic  republic,  look  to  their  develop- 

lature  and  press,  and  the  shadows  ing  a  firm  system  of  govenuiMnl> 

which  l)ear  these  names  in  Paris,  which,  though  not  a modelfor  Europe, 

Compare  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Portu-  will  be  sufficient  for  its  requirements, 

mi  with  their  opposites,  Austria,  and  form  one  of  the  best  triiunpbs 

Rasda,  Naples,  and  Spain.    The  of  the  Teutonic  race.   To  quote  the 

latter  country,  slowly  recovering  from  wordsofSydnejSmith  :—*^e United 

her  long  debasement,  and  pretending  States  are  now  working  out  the 

to  assimilate  her  government  to  the  greatest  of  all  political  prohlems,  anil, 

mild  and  civilized  form,  now  asks  to  therefore,  the  eyes  of  thinking  men 

be  admitted,  as  a  mat  power,  to  the  are  intensely  fixed  on  that  eonftde- 

omd  council  of  the  world.  Sarely  racy,  to  see  how  far  the  niiws  of 

she  should  first  follow  the  example  mankind  can  be  trusted  with  the 

of  the  nations  she  desires  to  be  i  lassed  management  of  their  own  affairs  and 

among,  by  renouncing  ocean  ti  ade  in  the  establiahment  of  their  own  happi- 

■Jftves.  The  United  States  of  Ame-  mm:* 
nca^  spedallj  dependent^  u  mum  of 
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Art  Caspar  Monckfonto  WiUkm 


I  wrot9  to  Jim  lut  woek  ftom 

fiome. 

You  have  not  been  spared  my  im- 
pressions of  St  Peter's.  I  was  not 
ashamed  to  toll  ymi  of  my  admiration 
of  this  noble  stnicture,  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  say  is  a  mistake.  I  grew 
Hnwrffl  ftt  tne  eapitol  and  the  Ap- 
pif^n  way,  and  expansive  on  the  vast 
plains  of  the  Campagua;  but  it  is 
none  of  theae  thin^  I  have  now  to 
tell  you.  Lawrence,  I  mugt  leave 
Rome.  The  one  thing  has  happened 
that  would  drive  me  forth  even  from 
Paradise.  The  one  being  is  here  that 
iwDold  goto  Sibfiria  to  avoid  t  Yoa 
guess  whom  T  mpan  :  licr  nnme — even 
to  you — never  paases  my  iips ;  and  it 
inu  a  torture  to  me  to  inquire  even 
wliat  wwB  bor  tDOvomoiitVi  OKoopt  lo 
£ir  as  to  avoid  her. 

This  1  thought  I  had  securelv  done 
hf  coming  to  Borneo  plaoe  irmch.  I 
scarcely  know  whv,  was  never  tne 
least  associated  vnin  her  in  my  mind. 
And  now  that  I  know,  or  think,  she 
is  here,  the  qnestton  ieover  before  no 
with  a  strange  pertinacity :  does  she 
know  I  am  here  ?  Docs  she  avoid  all 
chanee  of  meeting  me  as  sedulously 
as  I  do  her  f 

Our  encounter  happened  thus :  I 
went  to  inmiire  about  seeing  the  sta- 
tues of  the  Vatican  by  torch-light,  and 
WAS  told,  at  Pialo's  library,  that  I 
mi^ht  join  a  party  that  evening. 

It  was  a  rainy,  moonless  eveninc, 
when  the  ominous  number  of  thiru^ 
vintere  landed  fiMia  tiMir  iwpectivo 
iSMTiages  at  the  side  entrance ;  up  the 
wide  slopes  and  st^^pa  we  went,  the 
rain  dripping  on  us  as  we  passed  the 
open  ooorta,  and  the  long,  unlighted 
vistas,  peopled  with  statnp=?,  looked 
"sad  and  strange, '  I  thought^  as  wo 
passed  on. 

'  Moot  of  the  people  knew  one  an« 

other,  and  there  wa.«  enough  talk  go- 
ing on  to  allow  some  strau^^rs  luce 
myself,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
make  up  the  number,  to  pass  unno« 
tieed  in  the  dim  li^rht  of  nrmsiwial 
lampe^  like  shadows  of  the  rest. 


We  went  on  to  the  iron  doors,  where 
there  was  a  stand,  and  we  were  count-, 
ed  through  like  sheep,  thirteen  nei« 
ther  more  nor  len :  only  Mr.  MiHoa 
Smith,  a  sculptor  oi  fame  and  fashion. . 
attended  as  cicerone  to  the  party,  and 
to  direet  the  torch-bearers  lu  the  pro- 
per artietieal  way,  to  throw  the  lint, 

There  may  be  presentiments  j  but . 
I  believe  in  them  no  longer.  Surely 
in  this  case  there  should  have  been 
some  oonseioiianen  of  the  vicinity  of 
two  persons  like  us :  the  **  W*  nofor 
to  be  pronounced  again. 

I  was  soon  in  the  wondrous  world  ■ 
of  art:  fbrgetting  the  tattle  aboat; 
me,  to  listen  only  to  the  lonff  silence 
of  ages  between  me  and  tne  my»*.. 
tenons  forms  of  beauty  around. 

I  must  tell  you,  that  seeing  the  flta* , 
tues  by  torch-light  is  not  a  lighting  up 
of  the  yast  halls  of  the  Vatican,  but  a 
covered  light  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  • 
directed  on  each  particular  statue  se- 
lected, so  ns  to  throw  out  its  forms  in 
strong  relief  of  light  and  shade.  The 
gigantie  kutlioni  aeema  more  like  a. 
sheaf  of  wax  candles,  all  Ughtod  toge*  - 
ther ;  and  it  haa  to  oe  levenl  tiiMt  ■ 
renewed. 

Wo  had  pamed  on  libna  to  the  Bo* . 

mootfaoiM — that  noblest  expression  of 

themastery  of  soul  over  Hoay,  of  mind 
over  mere  form — witii  its  clasped 
handa  Of  eoniMthegr  wore  originally. 

firmly  clasjx^d,  and  not,  as  it  is  re-, 
stored,  holding  the  scroll  (what  anf 
appealing  and  commanding  look  I). 
Tnen  to  the  lovely  Venus  Anadyo- 
raene,  graceful  and  full  of  human  co- 
qiiettishness,  a  lovely  and  perfect 
iiive;  but  not  agoddesa  like  the  Medl- 
cean  Venna  Then  came  the  Minerva 
Medica,  pasmonless,  calm,  thoughtful 
and  "stronL'-minded."  The  Cupid 
geuius  of  tiie  V  atican,  which  arrested 
me,  oflen  as  I  had  seen  it  before,  even 
after  the  torch  berirers  had  marched  oft 
What  artist  ever,  before  or  since,  con- 
veyed  to  a  face  so  childish  such  in* 
toni^  of  feeling,  such  divine  oom* 
passion  and  love?  T  thought  invo- 
luntarily of  some  of  Fra  Anaelioo'a 
infant  Christs,  and  then  ot  lbs* 
Browninff's^Ieobel's  Child."  But  I 
will  not  nil  my  letter  with  art  discus- 
•ioBB.  We  p9wed  on.  Mn  Milton 
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Smitli  was  eloquent  about  restore-  proudly  returned.   There  she  Btood, 

tions.  and  the  young  ladies  fluttered  within  arm's  length  of  me,  the  wonuui 

ftbont  the  toien  Uke  moths,  asking  who  had  wreckea  my  peace,  deitoiOfBd 

small  questions,  and  being  told  what  mv  faith  in  all  goodnej*R :  the  woman 

to  admire.    In  reality  he  was  more  whom  I  had  once  so  idolised,  that  to 

eloouent  than  they  deserved,  and  lose  her  had 

ipc^e  like  a  true  artist   We  passed  ^^^^^^  y^^^  . 
on  to  the  Nile,  fantastic  as  an  old 

fairy  tale,  yet  with  the  stem  grandeur  With  the  bracelet  in  my  hand  I 

of  the  primsBval  time  of  art  stood  as  if  pierced  by  the  serpents  of 

Ait/U  this  I  saw  no  more.    Listen,  Laoooon,  equally  Ibrliidden  by  ri^d 

Lawrence^  I  had  kept  aloof  from  the  conventioii  to  give  IQJ  oatvaid  flflft 

group  with  more  than  my  usual  dread  of  oain. 

of  acquaintance-making,  looking  past  I  walked  on,  following  the  rest  step 
them,  straight  on  to  the  li^^iled  at*-  step,  mechanicallv,  as  in  a  dream, 
tnes.  But  I  was  at  last  aware  of  a  In  the  hall  of  the  Apollo,  fully 
figure  in  the  dusk,  behind  the  torch-  lighted  by  the  torch,  the  partj  re- 
bearors,  a^lad^,  wno  seemed  alio  de-  UBiiied  togellier,  and  I  coaM  not  re* 
tached  from  toe  rest,  and  to  hang  be>  sist  one  searching  look  at  the  laced 
hind  the  party.  I  did  not  hear  her  hat  How  could  I  have  been  so  blind 
speak  to  uiy  one.  She  wore  a  dark,  as  not  to  recognise  Queenie  %  The 
fall  doak,wUflliecineeded  her  figure,  Teiled  hat  was  heat  down  «id4ih«lhoe 
and  a  large  hat,  wnh-a  deepL  veil-like  a¥erted.  The  sloping  shonldem  luid 
lace  round  the  edge,  just  thrown  up  grown  a  little  fuller,  the  figure  more 
in  front  so  as  not  to  impede  her  sight  stately ;  but  the  peculiar  grace  of  the 
I  should  not  have  notioedhermofe  anudl  head  and  nec^  remained  mi- 
than  the  others,  but  that  just  here,  at  altered.  As  I  looked,  I  felt  I  must 
the  statue  of  the  Nile,  I  observed  she  rush  to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  avoid 
was  writing,  <xr  drawing,  in  a  small  her,  or  clasp  her  to  my  heart 
heoktshe  mud  does  to  ner  eves,  and  The  first  ahock  of  aukpriae  over,  I 
in  which  she  was  so  much  absorbed,  became  anxious  to  ntU/n  the  brace- 
that  the  party  moved  on,  and  left  her  let  without  having  come  forward  my- 
alone,  almost  in  the  dark.  I  then  self,  so  I  gave  it  to  the  guide,  pointing 
fint  observed^  or  fanded,  she  wonkL  out  the  person  who  had  dropped  vL 
not  pass  me,  but  lingered  purposely  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  had  not  recog- 
out  of  the  light  of  tlie  torches.  I  nisod  rae;  and  as  I  saw  her  receive  it 
walked  slowly,  and  she  more  slowly  without  looking  round,  I  was  almost 
8^  and  turned  her  head  away  when  anno^  thai  I  had  not  given  it  my- 
L looked  back.  At  len^'th,  not  to  be  self,  just  to  aee  how  ahe  would  ha?a 
left  entirely,  she  moved  more  quickly  looked. 

on,  and  passed  me,  with  her  head  Still  lingering  behind,  I  had  watched 

'i^ried.  the  party  till  we  came  again  to  the 

As  she  passed,  something  rang  on  gates,  and  so  down  the  broad,  sloping 

the  pavement,  and  rebounded  to  my  steps,  where  the  torches  were  exr 

feet    I  picked  it  up,  and  felt,  more  tinguished. 

than  saw,,  it  WBs  a  gold  bracelet  ho*  The  carriages  were  in  waiting  ;  but 

longing  to  .    What  can  one  be-  in  the  sndden  darkneaa  I  hM  hMIt 

lieve  of  (M-esentimttits  and  spiritual  sight  of  the  veiled  hat 

peroeptioas  il^  up>to  that  moment,  the  I  stood  there  im  the  rain  looking 

idea  nad  never  oocuned  to  me  that  forlornly  after  the  dispersing  ca3> 

the  unknown  ladv  was  my  wife  !  riages ;  about  six  or  seven  flacres  drove 

For  the  last  three  years  the  sum  up  at  onee,  and  violent  altercations 

which  had  been  placed  at  my  hanker^a  areae  as  to  whidh  should  take  my  eoi- 

for  her  use  had  been  untouched,  and  cdlency  home. 

I  had  lost  this  clue  to  her  movements,  You  ask  me  to  give  you  my  im- 

about  which,  indeed,  I  had  never  in-  pressions  of  Home,  and  to  remember 

fuired  hot  as  a  reaaon  for  avoidanee.  that  snonhnve  never  been  biltidy;  hot 

he  trinket  I  held  in  my  hand  identi-  I  cannot  remain  in  Rome  now.  I 

fied  her.    It  was  nf  peculiar  form.    I  shall  try  to  make  some  inq;aiieBWithp 

had  given  it  to  her  m  the  early  days  out  being  kuuwn  myself, 

of  oar  marriage,  and  she  wore  it  al-  Unluckily,  HanyAasMherishere^ 

«aan;aUotiMroootlierjew«bahehad  and  h«i  eenatilnted  hinaelf  nqr  iln^ 
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dow.  You  Icnnw  what  an  excred- 
iiigly  "  inquiring  mind"  he  has  about 
OtEer  people's  concerns  He  is  much 
in  society,  and  such  a  gOMip  that  I 
would  not  have  him  in  my  confidence 
for  all  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican. 

I  will  write  again,  when  I  have 
any  mom  information ;  in  the  mean- 
time, address  to  me  at  tlie  Poate  Baa- 
tante,  Naples. 

Youn  faithfullv, 

GAaPAB  H<nroKSON. 


My  Dkabest  MabY) 

Ton  are  quite  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  I  have  "plenty  of  adven- 
tures" to  tell  you  m  my  lonely  and 
independent  life;  I  have  literally 
Bon6k  I  tbink  adventurea  are  like 
bee-swarms,  and  require  to  be  at- 
tracted by  clappers,  and  bells,  and 
noises,  before  they  will  settle;  and 
there  are  so  many  oddities  among  the 
single  women  abroad,  that  one  may 
do  what  one  likes,  and  wear  what 
one  likes,  without  any  other  comment 
than  thai  ene  la  "ftfeatee:"  and 
we  eertainly  make  ftdl  use  of  ttie  pii- 
Yileee. 

On,  if  time  could  go  back;  if  all 
this  lorely  Italy,  that  Ihave  dreamed 

of  in  my  girlhood,  could  have  come 
before  me  when  I  could  have  on- 
joyed  it!  Now  it  is  but  a  cruel 
mockery. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  I  re- 
solved to  make  myself  indeijendent  of 
one,  oblimtion  to  whom  is  a  galling 
weight  To  pursue  art  with  real  pur- 
pose I  have  come  to  Italy,  and  I  am 
oeginning  only  now  to  arrive  at  the 
flowery  pastures  of  success  after  long 
and  somewhat  cheerless  labour. 

When  I  remember  who  it  was  that 
first  tauuht  me  to  think  of  art  at  all; 
whose  refined  taste  and  noble  enthu- 
siasm awakened  all  which  is  now 
turning  to  development  in  my  mind ; 
who  rnade  Italy  a  land  of  promise: 
and  that  now  I  should  be  here  amia 
tile  Ivories  of  old  Rome,  and  cUorut, 
Sometimes,  dear  Mary,  I  quite  lose 
heart  and  hope,  especially  when  I 
think  that  the  very  oqject  to  an  artist, 
the  most  desirable— fame— I  oan  only 
obtain  through  a  pseudonvme.  To 
be  famous  would  be  exceedingly  in- 
eonvenient  to  me. 

I  bad  no  idea,  till  lately,  such  a 
trial  was  in  store  for  me ;  but  since 
you  insisted  on  my  sending  over  my 
atatue  of  Hcrmione  for  exhibition, 


which  I  consented  to  do  under  the 
modest  name  of  Mrs.  Stone,  I  have 
obtained  more  commissions  from  Eng- 
land than  I  can  execute. 

Living  so  utterly  secluded  as  I  do, 
I  hardly  knew  the  coil  and  care  I 
should  get  into  by  an  alias;  but  va- 
rious little  troubles  occur,  and  one  of 
the  most  serious  is  that  of  meeting 
former  acquaintances.  When  the 
flights  of  English  begin  to  /^ather  on 
the  Pincio,  you  cannot  think  with 
what  horror  I  shrink  from  every 
round  hat  and  blue  veil ;  but  I  am,  I 
bdieve,  still  comfortably  unknown  to 
fame  and  to  studio-hunters. 

These  last  are  a  gemis  as  peculiar 
to  Rome  as  the  models  sitting  on  the 
ateps  (^the  Piaoa  di  Spagna,  and  aa 
teasing  as  the  mosquitoes  in  lighted 
rooms,  with  open  wmdows,  at  night. 

Sometimes  they  come  in  swarms., 
sometimes  alone;  sometimes  to  kill 
their  own  time,  and  always  to  devour' 
that  of  the  artist   They  generally 
take  the  last  hours  of  dayii^^t,  when 
yon  haYe  a  passhig  ideato  u  on  Tour 
clay  or  canvass,  that  makes  you  long 
for  Jo.shua's  power  to  keep  the  sun  a- 
little  longer  in  the  heavensL 

The  fsisl  ring  comes  at  your  studio . 
door.  If  you  are  poor,  you  have  to 
put  down  your  palette,  or  your  tools, 
and  open  it  yourself  with  a  sweet 
smile.  If  yon  have  a  servant,  they 
sweep  in,  unannounced,  brushing  by 
your  Jialf-dry  pictures  with  their 
flounces^chattenng  silly  criticisms,  or 
asking  sdly  <|nestions. 

Those. more  especially  who  have 
learned  the  jargon  of  art  (and  who  at 
Borne  lias  not  ()  ai?e  still  worse;  they 
give  advice  as  well,  as  eomplimentA^ 
and  criticisms,  and  generally  end 
wishing  they  could  alford  the  price 
you  ought  to  have  fw  such  a  work. 

Tjhanks  to  my  kind  friend  and  ma»> 
ter,  Gisbnrne,  I  jam  delivered  from 
these  plagues  of  Egypt  He  knows 
partly  my  eircumstanoes;  at  least,  he 
knows  that  I  am  separated  from  my 
husband,  and  determined  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  his  .  charity.  I  cannot 
quite  nconcile  him  to  my  strict  in- 
cognito, "  if,"  as  he  says,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of."  But  how 
can  I  answer,  and  say,  that  I  have 
nothing) 

It  is  not  Caspar,  njhaaband  once, 
but  now  my  bitter  enemy — if  such  a 
feeling  can  live  in  his  noble  heart  as 
enmity— from  whom  I  am  aaeking 
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cnnroalment.  He,  ala.s '  wnnld  ^^'o  far 
awav  rather  than  encounter  me.  It 
is  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  all  the 
misery  of  my  life,  OharlBBTowiiflheiuL 

To  vrr'ifp  very  name  makes  me 
turn  round  bhudderiug,  lest  X  should 
see  his  face. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is 
here  in  Roiiie,  nnd  that  he  chooses  to 
remaia  unknown.  If  I  had  been  a 
mdnier,  Instead  of  choosing  scolptcire, 
1  .diOQld  have  struck  my  tent  at  once, 
hut  that  I  cannot  do  without  great 
difficulty. 

I  go  nowhere  but  to  Oisbonie's 
studio,  early,  when  he  is  alon&  Gis- 
bonip  if  a  man  so  imbued  with  the 
genius  oi  the  old  Greeks,  that  he  ought 
to  hare  been  bora  amongst  tiiem.  An 
original  thinker,  and  an  ai  tist  of  first- 
rate  gcniiiB.  his  quiet  manner  subdues 
aU  enthusiasm. 

The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his 
works  excitf'  t!io  highest  admiration; 
but  he  has  a  kind  of  stem  ?:ini]>ncity 
that  makes  one  ashamed  of  exprcfisiug 
It  His  kindness  to  me  has  been  un-. 
^mrjing,  and  not  the  least  part  of  it 
is,  that  he  asks  no  questions. 

I  will  write  to  you,  dear  Mary,  us 
soon  as  I  decide  on  any  moTe^  lor  I 
cannot  bear  to  be  anywhere  that  you 
may  not  know  where  to  write  to  me. 
Your  most  affectionate. 


BoDM)  ApxU  25th, 

My  Dsas  Maby, 

I  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  lem 
Home,  at  least  for  a  tim&  I  «m  as 
if  pursued  bv  a  phantom. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  passed  at  Mr. 
€Ksbonie*s  to-day.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged on  a  lovely  ffroup  of  a  Nymph 
and  Cupid.  I  admired  the  child,  who 
is  onite  an  infantine  love.  *'Yes»'' 
said  he,  *'  the  women  all  say  it's  my 
best  work,  because  of  that  stupid 
baby — they  understand  the  baoy. 
By-the-by,  I  hope  I  haTe  told  a 
work  of  vours  for  you  this  moimng. 
Yes  J  I  always  said  it  does  you  great 
credit  Yes :  tli  e  C  b  ild  and  Greyhound 
— that^s  a  iMtby  again  1  But  it  was 
not  a  woman  who  fell  in  love  with 
the  cast,  and  wants  to  have  it  in 
marble."  "\Vho»  thenl"  said  I,  a 
nameless  tenor  ereeping  over  me. 
"Oh,  a  foolish  Englishman:  he  did 
not  give  his  name,  but  he  talked  bet- 
ter than  most  foolish  Englishmen. 
He  asked  your  addim"  '^Tovdid 


not  give  it  him !   Oh,  dear  Mr.  Gis- 
bome,  you  don't  know  the  harm  you 
may  do  me.**  I  was  in  real  distrosa.* 
The  calm  stem  artist  looked  at  me 

a  moment  in  mere  surprise ;  then  his 
eye  softened,  but  he  turned  his  head- 
aside,  and  went  on  shaping  a  fold  of 
his  nymph's  dtaperv. 

"  I  don't  know  what  is  the  mystery 
about  you,"  he  said.  *'aud  i  don't 
wanttoknowitl-^rdiitherttot  I 
hate  romantic  stories;  But  you  may 
be  very  sure,  whenever  yon  thmk  T  can 
do  you  any  good— mind  you,  the  least 
possible  good  or  aervioe— yon  shall 
tell  it  me.  Yes;  but  mind,  I  shall 
not  encourage  you  to  refuse  a  com- 
mission like  this,  without  veiy  good 
reason.  I  did  give  the  address  of 
your  studio— why  not?  I  think  the 
foolish  Englishman  is  to  call  to-mor- 
row, at  twelve  o'clock;  you  can  see 
him  or  not  as  you  efaoose.*' 

I  immediately  chose  not  to  see 
him,  though  I  said  nothing.  I  do  not 
know  whv  the  idea  had  taken  hold 
of  me  so  nnnly  that  this  was  Towns- 
hend. 

"But,  Mr.  Gisboriif,"  f^nid  I,  "whfit 
was  he  like,  tliis  fooiibh  Rpgliabnum 
of  vours?" 

"  Oh,  that's  only  my  way, you  know; 
yes.  He  was  not  foolish  at  all  ;  yea  ; 
on  the  coutiary ;  and  as  to  liis  looks, 
he  had  a  very  good  head,  and  I  shottld. 
like  tri  hn.yc  made  a  bust  of  liim— jes 
— an  uTicoinmonly  fine  head.'* 

"Ah,  yes,"  thought  I, "  people  con- 
sidered Townshend  handsome  V  and 
I  was  trying  to  elicit  a  more  minute 
description,  when  a  fashionable  bon> 
net  nodded  from  behind  the  half* 
opened  door,  and  then  the  small  stn-. 
dlO  was  pervndof^  with  vnhimiTKnTfi 
flounces,  the  owner  oi  the  bonnet 
being  a  tall  bony  woman,  with  in- 
quisitive sharp  gr^  eiyes  and  a  hard, 
metallic  voice. 

"  It's  only  me,  dear  Mr.  Gisbome,"- 
said  she;  am  not  going  to  inter-: 
nipt  jon,  or  take  up  your  precious 
time :  you  know  T'm  not.  I  only 
wanted  to  remind  you  oi  your  kmd- 
|xromise  to  oome  hi  to  tea  this  effoi- 
ugi    I  have  asked  your  favourite 

 ,  and  the  lovely  Australian,  find 

the  American  poet,  who  wiU  be  so 
delighted  to  see  you,  and  tiiat  Ger-> 
man,  and  a  few  more,  and  Lady 
and  the  Miss  Partridges ;  hut  don't 
be  alarmed,  it  is  no  party,  onh'  quite 
artistioy  yna  know.  Iknowwhatjroiit 
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are  going  to  say — ^you  dine  with  the 
prince  to-day,  but  that  is  nothmg ; 
yon  ean  come  in  as  late  as  jmi  Uke, 
and  it  will  Im)  so  very  interesting  your 
telling  UA  exactly  what  the  prince 
said,  and  who  was  there,  and  wneUier 
he  is  allowed  to  drink  as  much  wine 

he  likes,  .iti  I  if  he  is  shy,  and  if  he 
bhakes  iiaudH  with  people.''  Bhe  did 
Mot  paoM  for  a  reply  tall  aha  had 
talked  hefaelf  out  or  breath. 

This  was  an  inveterate  studio- 
liunter,  and  I  could  have  been  amused 
ftt  tiie  vniet  impassibility  of  the  aitlst, 
evidently  acrust  med  to  these  inva- 
sions, had  not  the  voluble  lady  turned 
tqH  upon  me :  Surely  I  ought  to 
know  this  lady.  We  have  met  some- 
where.  Mr.  Gisbome,  wiU  you  not 
charitably  make  the  introduction, and 
perhaps  this  evening  I  may  have  the 
pleasore  of  seeing  your  channiiiff 
feend." 

"I  am  afraid  it  will  l)e  impossible ; 
I  do  not  go  out,"  said  I,  resolutely ; 
"  I  am  an  artist,  and  I  have  no  time 
Iftr  society." 

"An  artist,  and  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  you !  Do,  pray, 
allow  me  to  visit  your  stodio.  Per- 
haps you  are  going  home  now  ?  Could 
I  not  accompany  you  I  These  Stu- 
dios are  so  ditiicult  to  i^ud." 

Hoe  Gisbome  gallantly  eame  to 
the  rescue ;  and  in  hia  dry  way,  half- 
jest  and  half-earne.st,  said,  "  No.  I  will 
not  introduce  yuu.  I  never  introduce 
two  ladies  to  each  other.  A  gentle- 
roan  to  a  lady,  if  yo\i  like,  and  let  them 
take  the  consequences  ;  but  not  two 
charming  women ;  for  the  more  charm- 
ing they  are  the  more  npltoful,  and  I 
aould  nnt  bo  answer  Uili ." 

During  this  spe<bch  I  made  my  es- 
cape and  came  straight  home  to  write  to 

So.  Yc»,Miury,  I  must  leave  Rome,  at 
ust  for  a  time  ;  for  this  Htate  of  tlis- 
quietudc  and  fear  is  intolerable.  It 
^es  my  thoughts  too  forcibly  back  to 
a  miserable  and  a  happy  psst,  which  I 
wn  "  boin  nn  i  n^;  to  forget  I  was  so  quiet 
andpeacetul  in  my  studio,  mdlwiil  be 
again ;  these  are  but  phantoms.  No 
one  has  the  right  to  mrade  my  soli- 
tude ;  Ir-t  thf  Til  IPHve  me  at  least  that, 
I  am  gumg  this  evening  to  join  a 
partv  to  see  the  Vatican  statuss  by 
tofehlSghtb  lliere  must  he  a  oertain 
number,  the  ominous  one  of  thirteen, 
to  get  the  permission.  I  am  asliamea 
«f  Ihe  nnreasonaUe  fear  I  have  OTory- 
ndbeie  now,  of  enoounleriiig  Towai> 


heud.  It  is  not  very  likely  he  would 
be  of  this  party.  I  wish  it  were  Car- 
nival time,  to  wear  a  mask,  but  I  shall 
make  a  veil  do  duty,  and  OTily  hope 
the  sharp  grey  eyes  of  this  morning 
may  not  oe  there ;  but  I  cannot  resist 
the  lighting  of  the  st^itues. 

Farewell  dear  friend.  Direct  to  me, 
as  usual,  Poste  Restante,  as  I  always 
fetch  my  letters  myself ;  and  they  will 
be  safer  left  there  in  ease  (^aay  sadr 
den  flitting. 

Your  ever  affectionate, 


I^rom  Sit  Oarn^ir  Mnr.rkfon^  to  W^itm' 

Boom,  May  lAth.  ^ 

Dear  Lawrekob, 

I  write  to  yon  n^rain  fi-om  Rome. 
You  may  remember  we  were  together 
when  I  was  so  struck  with  the  status 
of  Hermione,  last  vear.  The  sculp- 
tress, a  Mrs.  Stone  (American,  I  think), 
I  hiive  found  out  here;  and  besides 
a  repetition  of  the  Hermione,  I  have 
also  secured  a  charming  group  of  A 
Child  and  Gieyhoond  oy  the  same 
hand. 

I  saw  it  at  Oisbome's  (whose  pnpil 

she  is),  and  have  been  to  her  studia 
I  did  not  Hee  her,  however,  and  I  hear 
she  liven  u  rcciubc  life.  Had  my  mind 
been  less  full  of  these  latelT  awakened 
painful  memories,  I  should  have  in- 
terested myself  in  this  artist. 

Her  studio  is  in  an  old  palazzo.  If 
is  n  ;i  t  St  John's  Lateran.  a  queer  de- 
solar*  jtlace,  as  if  the  uoors  would 
make  the  walls  crumljlr  into  dust,  as 
they  move  on  the  rusty  iiinges.  You 
go  mto  a  court,  oveigrown  with  tu^ 
of  acanthus  and  long  grass,  with  liere 
and  there  hu'ge  aloe  plants  with  d^v  in- 
dling  leaver  in  broken  stone  vases, 
whidi  leaye  the  roots  to  diy  np  in 
the  sun 

At  one  end  of  the  court  is  a  ruinous 
stone  doorway  leading  to  a  long  pas> 
sage  between  two  high  waUs,  over 
"which  comes  the  scent  of  orange  blos- 
soms and  where  you  startle  the  green 
liaras  as  you  pass-  From  this  yoi> 
enter  the  studio  with  its  lofty,  but 
time  discoloured  ceiling,  and  high 
wmdows  onen  only  to  the  sky. 

It  was  like  most  other  stodios  for 
the  models,  sketches,  casts,  ley figuns^ 
and  tools  ;  but  atone  comer  of  thespa- 
cious  room  there  was  a  glass  dt>or  lead- 
ing intotiie  old  melancholy  garden,  an4 
near  this  there  was  a  tables  with  a 
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▼Me  of  floweiB,  writmir  niAterialB, 
Bome  books,  and  an  air  habitation 

that  made  me  wish  to  see  the  owner.  I 
had  appointed  to  come ;  atiUI  lingered 
in  the  place,  and  felt  a  oalm  lehef  in 
Its  extreme  quiet;  hearing  only  a 
dripping  fountain  in  the  gaiden,  the 
chime  of  some  church  bella,  and  the 
whiq>er  of  the  wind  in  the  oiange 
trees. 

After  all,  who  knows  but  these  art- 
ist-women are  the  happiest  %  Choos- 
ing the  ideal,  rinng  even  if  it  he  onlv 
with  butterfly  wings,  above  the  actual, 
instead  of  being  broken  and  cniabed 
against  it 

1  Temember,  long  ago,  dreaming  of 
such  a  woman ;  an  enli(:;htened  com- 
panion, an  equal — a  sympathy.  I  fan- 
cied this  and  chose,  in  an  evil  hour, 
a  mere  doll,  with  a  elassical  &oe  and 
a  graceful  turn  of  the  head,  who  has 
had  the  power,  nevertheless,  to  tram- 
ple on  my  life,  and  tread  out  the  light 
of  it  for  ever. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  a 
book  on  the  table,  with  a  fresh  flower 
in  it  to  kee^  the  place,  as  if  it  had 
been  just  laid  down  :  it  was  "  Aurora 
Leigh."  "What!"  I  thought,  "this 
poem,  the  most  perfect  of  modem 
Dooka,  here  too  1"  Then  I  fell  into  a 
Bad  retrospect  over  poor  Queenie. 

Poor,  weak,  erring  child !  Who 
knows,  if,  instead  of  the  frivolous  life 
I  made  for  her,  I  had  been  less  afraid 
of  scaring  her  ^^d-like  nature,  and 
had  nounshpfl  her  with  such  intellec- 
tual food  as  that;  if  she.  had  read  such 
a  book,  I  think  she  could  «iot  have 
been  so  lost  Well,  God  knows !  It 
touched  me  wonderfiilly  to  see  this 
favourite  book  of  mine  in  this  woman's 
hands.  I  lingered  and  did  not  like  to 
go.  I  asked  the  Italian  donna  at 
what  time  the  lady  woulil  be  at  home  ? 
She  did  not  knowjshe  knew  nothing 
— "Ohiloear  The  ladgr^neveraaw 
any  one  when  she  was  at  work,  and 
she  did  not  live  at  the  stmlio.  "  Where 
did  she  live  ?"  This  she  jiretended 
not  to  nndemtend,  joid  .1  left  thn 
■tudio  without  aqy  fifftfaer  Infonnn- 
tion. 

I  have  left  the  commission  with 
Oishorae,  if  the.eoowtrie  avtiat  will 

eondescend  to  execute  it  He  seemed 
delighted  at  my  praise  of  his  punil, 
but  was  as  impenetrable  as  one  of  nis 
own  statuee  aa  to  her  hiatoiy.  I  had 
not  left  my  name  at  the  studio  of 
Hia.  Stone^  but  I  left  a  note  for  her 


with  Gisborne  requesting  the  tww 

statues,  and  enclosing  a  cheque  on 
Jorlonia  for  £200  for  whichever  she 
should  choose  to  commence  first  I 
was  anxious  also  to  have  an  orimni 
idea  of  her's,  and  wisliedl  eoiM  niv* 
seen  her  to  give  the  commission — 
aomethbig  out  of  the  eternal  bounde 
of  tiie  antique— AuraiB  Leigh  (not 
the  goddess  Aurora),  twining  the  ivj 
wreath  in  her  hair,  for  instance.  No- 
thing can  be  finer  than  her  conception 
of  Undone;  The  calm,  proud  grief 
of  miiKidged  innocence — the  divine 
patience.  It  reminds  one  of  Shellj'n 
lines : — 

"Oh,  sinter,  Desolation  is  %  delicate  thing. 
She  looks  as  if  waiting  fiv  Ait  I 
Safe  from  unkindQeai  more. 
Meanwhile  she  site  a  queen. 
No  one  dare  afpnMah  with 


Just  imagine  my  vexation  and  sur- 

Erise,  when  a  note  came  from  Gis- 
Drne  enclosing  my  cheque,  and  tell- 
ing me  that  Bin.  Stone  had  no  time 
at  her  disposal  at  present ;  that  she 
was  leaving  Home,  and  declined  the 
commission. 

Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  had  no 
tidings,  no  trare  of  the  veiled  hat. 
I  should  think  that  apparition  a  phan- 
tom of  the  brain  were  it  not  for  the 
bracelet.  Yet  even  that  might  be  a 
delusion.  There  might  be  other  gold 
and  turquoise  bracelets  besides  the 
one  I  seemed  to  recognise. 
I  leave  Rome  to-morrow  for  Ni^leik 
Yours  fiiithfallv, 

Qaspab  Monckton. 


Deajiest  Mary, 

I  seem  to  have  had  no  time  to 
breathe,  much  less  to  writOi  till  I 
arrived  here. 

Safe  at  least  from  pursuit  or  avoid- 
ance for  a  time.  Safe  from  interfere 
enee.  Safe  to  think  and  to  despair. . 

Mm^,  who  do  you  think  was  the 
generous  patron  that  visited  my  stu- 
dio 1  who  had  admired  my  works  un- 
known t  It  was  Gaepar-niy  hnn- 
bandi.my  beloved  li us'l)and !  He wav 
there ;  he  stood  by  the  table  and  took 
up  the  book  I  was  reading.  Had  it 
not  been  for  my  own  afaenrd  liMrnBd 
avoidance  of  another  peraon  I  afaould 
have  been  there.  Yet,  what  would 
that  have  availed  1 — more  pain  and 
emhaiTiwrneat  to  him  and  to  me.  I 
think  I  should  have  fallen  to  the 
earth  with  the  anguish  and  the  joy. 
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l^r  it  tmlld'hKfe  been  a  joy,  though 
a  fearful  one,  to  see  him  again.  Yes, 
a  joy  any  way  ;  but  especially  if  un- 
•een  myself,  and  so  1  might  have 
heoiinred  Mt  look  of  eeoni— ^ 
fik&  Oh!  thaftleotildnotbear.  If 
I  had  only  guessed  it  was  he,  I  might 
lave  seen  him  from  some  screen  or 
curtain.  I  should  have  heard  his  step, 
liiB?(Me&  again. 

Now  that  I  can  breathe,  I  am  |^ 
and  cheered  that  he  has  seen  my 
worlkS  and  likes  them  so  well.  I 
have  not  toiled  all  this  dreary  time 
iafaiiL  I  am  ^tad  that  he  should 
leeogniae  in  me  something  of  the 
woman  he  could  have  loved. 

I  wonder  how  I  had  strength  to 
keep  my  secret,  when  dear  Mr.  Gis- 
hone  ga?e  me  the  note  he  had  le- 
emd,  eontaining  the  commission  for 
and  a  draft  for  £2<H)  to  begin 
Qoe.  The  instant  I  saw  the  hand- 
viiting  I  guessed  alL  I  suppose  I 
BQBt  haTV  loolDed  sfemigely,  for  Mr. 
Gisborae  to  notice  me  at  all;  still 
more,  to  offer  me  a  seat.  When  I 
gave  him  back  the  draft,  and  en- 
treated him  to  return  it,  he  was  yery 
indignant  Yott  women  folk !"  said 
he ;  "it's  just  like  vour  follv.  Here 
you  are  getting  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  down  you  come  again  without 
iMMhiog  the  cherries." 

"Better  so,  than  fall,"  I  said. 

"But  you  will  not  fall.  I  say  that 
yon  11  do;  that  you'll  be  great,  if  you 
persevera  You  have  genius,  you  have 
poefeiy,  sad  the  sphrit  of  the  aaoteti^ 
and  you  refose  a  comnnanoii  like  this, 
and  from  a  well-known  patron  like 
Sir  Gaspar  Monckton  !  Get  such 
crotchetB  out  of  your  head,  Mra.  Stone, 
cr  I  diall  give  joa  opi" 

S(Hnething  more  in  the  same  tone 
of  friendly  reproach  he  said,  but  I 
icarcely  heara  it,  I  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  discovery  of  Gaspar 
being  so  near.  I  imght  meet  him  at 
amneiit,  and  see  him  turn  away 
in  scorn— in  just  contempt !  I  felt 
I  miLst  fly— I  must  leave  Rome  for  a 
tiffie,  at  least — and  I  came  to  Naples 
-teotiAil  Naples,  sittmg  like  a 
qneen  on  the  blue  Mediterranean ; 
bnt  she  looks  best  at  a  distance,  like 
wme  other  beauties.  The  glare,  the 
heat,  the  noise,  the  crowded  popula- 
te of  gqnaiid  kmanmi  oppressed 
my  spirits  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  the  gay  world,  as  at  Rome, 
to  eocoanter  and  avoid. 
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The  sappUze  eea  enticed  me,  and 

I  came  here.  Here,  at  least,  I  have 
found  rest  and  solitude—  it  is  so  still, 
so  green,  so  dreamy !  Nothing  moves 
but  the  limds  bv  day  and  rae  fire- 
flies by  night  Tnere  are  no  carriage 
roads,  no  carts  or  horses,  and  but 
very  few  pairs  of  shoes,  so  that  liter- 
ally you  (10  not  hear  a  foot-falL 

On  landing  at  the  little  port  of 
lachia  you  have  to  so  up  a  muuntam 
road  to  Casamiciola  on  donkeys — 
about  an  hour's  ascent.  The  hotel, 
which,  as  yet,  I  have  all  to  myself,  is 
one  or  those  extraordinary  specimens 
of  domestic  architecture  peculiarly 
Italian,  and  more  peculiarly  Neapoh- 
tiin.  Large,  loose,  slovenly  houses, 
that  look  as  if  they  were  built  of 
cards  and  toppling  over.  All  stair- 
cases leading  to  nothing,  and  temoes. 
with  no  way  of  gettini,'  to  them  ;  and 
rooms  without  windows  and  windows 
in  walls  without  rooms ;  useless  posts 
with  nothing  to  support;  and  bal- 
conies that  seem  as  if  nothing  sup- 
ported them  ;  stairs  outside  and  flat 
roofs  to  walk  on,  if  you  like.  This 
disjointed  building  seems  to  be  kept 
together  hf  a  garaen  Ml  of  flowers 
and  orange  trees  on  one  side,  and  a 
wide  terrace  overlooking  the  sea  on 
the  other. 

Spring  in  Italy,  with  its  thousand 
scented  wild  flowers,  before  the  rich 
folia^  is  burnt  by  the  heatfl^  ^  ^* 
deecribahly  deli^tM : — 

■<Tbi  breath  of  the  moist  earth  ia  Ught 
Anmnd  its  unexpended  buda." 

Though  I  have  been  so  long  in 
Italy  I  never  before  felt  that  pleasure 
in  merely  breathing  which  I  experi- 
ence here. 

Something  like  hope,  too,  is  spring- 
ing up  in  my  heart.  I  have  some- 
thing to  speculate  on  which  is  not  all 
vague  despair.  I  will  do  some  work 
be^  thim  any  I  have  done  yet,  and 
it  shall  be  expressly  for  Gaspar.  He 
shall  have  the  others,  too  : — what  is 
there  I  could  do  that  he  shall  not  have? 
Then  thev  shall  be  sent  to  him  at 
Hartlev  Cfourt — his  home,  and  once 
mine,  wrfeited  for  ever  !  Perhaps  he 
will  place  Hermione  in  his  library. 
I  know  a  place  in  an  oriel  window 
where  he  once  said  theie  should  he  a. 
statue. 

How  intensely  I  remcml>er  the  day 
he  said  so  1  We  were  wnlkinir  loiter- 
ingly  about  the  rooms  together  soon 
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after  he  first  took  me  there  on  our 
amriage.  He  had  hia  arm  in  mine — 
a  way  he  had — as  a  man  rest^  his  arm 
on  that  of  a  boy,  seeming  to  lean,  but 
in  reality  supporting. 
-  We  walked  about  thos  toeether, 
through  the  rooms,  stopping  before 
the  pictures,  and  he  tilling  me  their 
histories.  I  felt  then  how  very  igno- 
rant I  was  ;  and,  instead  of  li.steiiing 
at  his  feet  like  a  child,  as  I  longed  to 
do,  I  disguised  my  real  ignorance  by 
flippant  remarks.  Even  then  began 
Ibo  fiital  miitaike  of  conoealment 

It  was  the  same  with  his  books — 
rare  yolumes  that  he  prized  so  much. 
Some  of  them  I  know  hf  unne ;  and 
I  had  leally  read  more  than  he,  per- 
haps, thought  I  had.  But  the  deadly 
iear  lest  he  should  think  me  iguo- 
nuit  tempted  me  to  be  superficial  and 
fidse. 

And  he,  too,  was  hard,  though  just; 
for,  fiudiuA  false  coin  among  the  gold, 
be  threw  uie  wbde  away  as  Talnemia 

But  I  am  writing  a  volume  instead 
of  a  letter,  dearest  Mary ;  you  owe  it 
to  my  hoUiday  from  work  in  this  fairy 
islaiid.  I  feel  mo  kager  akme.  I 
think  of  Gasper  now  a8  I  have  not 
for  years  dared  to  think  of  him.  I 
feel  more  worthy  of  him,  though  he 
will  nerer  know  it  Sometimee— but 
that  is  only  a  fluttering,  passing 
thought — I  ask  myself  why  I  fled  1 
What  would  have  beeu  the  result  if. 
in  the  artiet  he  so  admired,  he  had 
met  the  repudiated  wife — despised 
and  hated  ?  No,  I  could  not  have 
borne  it 

It  was  better  to  leave  myself  the 

power  still  to  dreiim  what  might  have 
neen.  Here  the  whole  place  is  like  a 
dreaui.  You  hear  no  noises  but  dis- 
tant village  sounda  and  eooga— the 
pretty  Nea|)olitan  songs  we  sing  in 
drawing-rooms.  My  room  opens  to 
the  garaen  fluffed  with  eeraniums, 
lilies,  roses — with  myrtfe  hedgea. 
Another  <loor  opens  on  a  wide  ter- 
race overlooking  the  sea,  where  the 

**  Blue  isles  Mud  diitMat  moonUina  wear 
The  porpto  boobH  tnuifpwrat  light." 

▲  boat  is  waiting  now  for  the  heat 
of  the  day  to  be  o?er,  to  take  me 
a  tail  among  the  other  islands.  I 
seem  to  have  the  whole  place  to  my- 
8el£  If  I  fancjr  going  up  the  hills,  a 
donkey  etande  in  attendiuioe  for  mr 
eccellema,  and  another  for  my  maid, 
who  aiwaiys  aeoompaniee  me^  X  do 


not  think  Gretchen  would  let  me  out 
of  her  sight  amongst  these  bairfeuteJ 
Italienigche  Mk.  A  cicerone,  named 
Francesco,  has  constituteil  himself 
my  particular  attendant  By  vir-  • 
tue  of  wearing  shoes,  he  aske<{  raa  » 
piastre  and  a-half  a  day  for  his  ser- 
vices; I  declined  paving  more  than 
half  a  piastre,  that  being  too  much. 
He  inefeantly  accepted  it»  aayine,  that 
he  was  a  gnhmtnomo,  and  thoogb 
he  might  sometimes  cheat  men,  and^ 
especially  ybmfieri,  he  always  told 
thetrntb  toawomoD.  Honest  Fran- 
cesco!  here  he  comes  to  tell  me  that 
the  wind  ii  changed,  and  it  might  boC> 
be  eo  pleannt  <m  (mpe  Miseno  aa  he^ 
thought  in  the  momiu  i^'.  This  is  be- 
cause he  has  an  inkling  of  forettieri. 
coming  in  the  afternoon,  and  wcmld 
not  lilm  to  be  out  «f  the  way. 

I  hope  my  quiet  wUl  not  be  in- 
vaded hefe.  I  meant  to  wait  till  the 
summer  heat  had  driven  away  the 
flvgliah  Tinten  from  Rome,  ana  tlM' 
return  to  my  dear  studio,  wheve  I 
long  to  begin  my  new  work. 

FareweU,  my  dear  Mary.  I 
Tour  aibetionate^ 

SoPBZA  HoHonov. 


ImUs,  JU737U1. 

My  dear  Mary, 

I  really  think  I  am  in  danger  of  an- 
adveuture  at  last.  I  have  described 
to  you  the  extreme  ouiet  of  this  is- 
land, in  spite  of  its  tnree  hotela  and 
some  mineral  Imths.  When  I  returned 
from  my  ramble  on  the  mountain  last 
evening,  I  found  that  a  set  of  apart* 
mente  opening  on  a  litUe  guden  tei^ 
rae^,  where  I  had  been  drawing,  seem- 
ed to  be  inhabited.  I  went  to  this 
terrace,  where  my  drawing  materials 
had  been  left,  and  stood  there  wateh- 
ing  the  etfeet  of  the  clouds  after  sun  J 
set,  and  the  distant  glow  of  Vesu\ius; 
as  it  grew  darker.  I  suddenly  per- 
oeiTod  lights  brought  into  the  roomi 
opening  r)n  the  terrace,  which  was  ad 
isolated  bit  of  the  strange  dislocated 
houee. 

Ae  I  waa  hastily  ooUeoting  my  eo- 

lours  and  pencilH,  Francesco  came  out 
to  heljp  me:  he  had  ceased  to  patronize 
me  amoe  I  had  discovered  that  he 
on^ht  to  have  foiu-  carlini,  instead  of 
a  piastre  and  a-half  a  day.  He  told 
me  forestieri  were  come,  fkiglish  lords, 
he  bdiefed.  That  hia  excellency  up 
there  was  to  give  him  time  piaitrea 
a  day,  and  niy  emeUenilj  amt  eaBcaaif 
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him  for  declining  to  do  any  thing  more 
for  me.  AU  this  time  X  was  looking 
for  the  aketch  I  had  been  doing,  ana 

it  was  not  to  be  found. 

I  asked  Francesco  if  he  knew  the 
name  of  the  new  arrivals.  "  Non  lo 
aa"  Was  it  a  family,  ladies,  or  gen- 

tlomeii?    "Non  lo  8o."   Where  did 
they  come  from  I    "  Non  lo  so  1" 
I  This  lajst  non  lo  ao  was  very  suspi- 
cious, especially  with  the  eanning 
look  that  accom]>amed  it. 

I  tbmid  afterwards  that  lie  had  been 
inqui  1 1  ii^,  if  merely  for  con vcniation, 
of  Gretcnen.  where  1  had  come  from  ! 
now  long  I  nad  been  at  Naples  ?  and 
in  return,  she  remarked,  tlie  (jeschiij- 
Jffi^  l^rl  would  tell  her  nothing, 
naie  in  this  fairy  island  there  are  no 
passports  to  give  \\\\  iiorvisitore'liats 
to  write  one's  name  in. 

May  30. — I  have  ke^t  luy  letter 
three  days,  dear  Maiy,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  post  oftifc?,  rtsfante  or 
otherwise,  are  unknown  her^  and  one 
must  send  to  Napleti. 

The  adventure  of  the  forestieri  has 
diffl  away ;  whoever  they  may  be,  they 
do  not  molest  me.   I  have,  of  course, 

given  up  drawing  on  the  terrace,  biit 
ave  never  found  my  eketch.  I  see 
lights  in  the  jf^rden  roomn,  tli rough 
the  trees,  and  h  rancesco  hovers  about, 
with  an  air  of  being  very  imi)ortant. 
I  fancy  sometimes  he  is  watching  me^ 
but  it  must  be  an  imagination. 
FarewelL 

Tour  affectionate, 

Bonax  Monokton. 


t'AarUi  Totcmiuud  to  Arthur  Smedle^. 

lMlii»,  Bfaj  *J8<h. 

Dbax  Bmsaxi, 

"Albeit  unused  to  the  writing 
mood,"  I  can't  help  writing  what  I 
have  to  tell  yoo.  Eureka  I  £arekm! 
old  fellow.  The  desire  of  my  heart, 
the  search  of  my  life  is  founa !  You 
know  who  I  mean ;  that  divine,  ador-^ 
able  witch,  that  aroh-fiend  and  arch* 
angel — Queenie  Leighton. 

Y(»i!  don't  know  her  histonr,  and 
what  she  has  been  about  all  tlua 
time— I  don't  either-^quite,  for  ahe 
is  as  cunniug  as  ten  devils  and  olways 
was.  She  knew  what  she  was  at 
when  she  threw  me  over  years  ago. 

I  had  a  notion  of  her  bemg  at  Rome, 
and  fonnd  it  was  a  true  one ;  but  in 
the  name  of  all  (iipsydom  and  Bo- 
hemisj  just  imagiue  what  ui^'  lady  has 
tonMMrhaadta  Sheisaaculp- 
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ir^m,  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Crisbonie, 
and  no  other  than  the  Mrs.  Stone  who 
did  that  Hennione^  people  wwe  ibT't 
ing  about  last  year. 

I  was  rather  at  fault  "wbat  to  da 
not  being  so  sure  how  my  lad^'  woulq 
recdve  me,  eonndering  onr  kuit  merry 
meeting.  As  a  first  step  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  ert'ace  myself  completely, 
and  as  Miistress  Queenie  had  taken  an 
aliaB,  I  would  take  one  too.  I  did  no(( 
care  much  for  the  society  of  Rome- 
dowagers,  with  diamonds  and  daugh« 
ters,  wiiij  all  go  in  for  the  classical  and 
the  coliseum  by  moonlight.  I  had 
another  sitecia!  reason  fur  not  being 
known,  for  who  siiould  be  at  R4jme 
but  Moncktou — Moncktou  himself. 
Whether  he  knows  his  wife  is  here, 
and  is  come  to  watch  or  seek  her,  it 
is  impossible  to  guess.  She  kept  her* 
self  so  closely  shut  up  it  was  ditiicult 
to  find  out  any  thing  about  her.  -I 
felt  it  ^rould  be  useless  to  go  slap  da.^h. 
&ud  call  upon  her,  and  at  last  got  tired 
of  living  incog,  for  nothing,  so  I  came 
to  Naples.  There  I  found  Leonard 
with  his  yacht,  aiul  have  been  about 
with  him  to  Sicilv  and  the  islands—? 
and  got  him  to  leave  me  here  for  ^ 
few  days,  attracted  >ylli  maamHa^ 
beautiful  scenery. 

Oh.  ye  gods  and  little  ^shes,  wlio 
would  have  thought  of  such  luck ! 
A  tall  cunning  looking  fellow  of  a 
cicerone  got  me  up  here  on  the  back 
of  an  ass;  the  hotel  seemed  deserted, 
and  I  could  dioose  my  rooms.  A| 
one  comer  of  a  terrace  overlooking 
the  sea  stood  a  t^ible  with  a  sketch- 
book and  colours — a  footmark  in  ^e 
desertl  I  asked  who  it  was— ''the 
Signora  Inglese."  I  looked  and  saw 
her  name  written  on  a  sketch,  and 
could  not  resist  taking  possession  of 
it  I  instantly  installM  myself  in  the 
terrace  rcH^m,  and  mv  first  precautioni 
was  to  pay  the  %*ai€t  de  place  or  ci- 
cerofie^  as  he  called  himself,  not  to 
chatter.  I  made  him  understand  that 
he  is  to  auswar  no  questions  and  find 
out  all  he  can. 

Nothiufi  more  to  say  at  present. 
Always  youriL 


Jschia,  Jvam  Mk  . 

DsAB  Smkdut, 

If  you  got  a  letter  from  me  a  weel^ 
since,  I  need  ot)!v  tell  you  that  no- 
thing has  happened,  and  I  begin  ta 
get  terribly  mntiyl: 
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I  have  kept  like  a  sentinel  to  my 
garden  pavilion,  which  overlooks  an- 
other terrace  belonging  to  the  rooms 
which  die  inhabits.  I  see  her  queenly 
figure  as  she  stands  looking  over  the 
Bea  in  the  moonlight  I  watch  her 
|p)  out  over  the  mountains  with  that 
game  little  German  maid  I  always 
hate(i.  I  Bomotinies  fed  it  impossible 
to  withstand  the  longing  to  ao  and 
speak  to  her.  That  we  should  be  in 
tnis  Queer  enchanted  castle  of  a  place 
together,  isolated  from  all  the  world, 
seems  a  stroke  of  destiny  not  to  be 
thrown  away ;  but  I  confess  the  next 
move  makes  me  nervous.  The  mo- 
ment I  Mij  "  check  to  the  Queen  1" 
the  same  may  be  lost 

luitre«  QoMiiie  htm  a  hog  amar 
of  i^juiy  to  settle  with  me.  Ven- 
geance is  sweet,  and  such  vengeance 
trebly  sweet !  Certainly  my  last  at- 
tempt to  renew  aoqnamtanoe  with 
her  was  any  thing  but  felicitous,  but 
she  was  then  on  good  terms  with  her 
husband,  and  that  makes  ail  the  dif- 
femnoe.  After  a]],eheonoe  liked  mc^ 
and  if  she  jilted  me  for  a  better  jmrti, 
that  was  not  my  fault.  Her  marriage 
ended  miserably,  and,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, she  is  agam  tne.  Still  I  might 
live  here  for  a  month  longer,  and 
never  see  her  exquisite  profile  nearer 
than  I  do,  as  she  stands  on  her  ter- 
taoe  litUe  dreaming  who  is  so  near  her. 

I  Rometimcs  think  of  trying  a  coup- 
de-theahr,  and  falling  suddenly  at 
her  feet,  or  starting  from  behind  a 
rock  in  one  of  her  rides,  and  seizing 
the  bridle  of  her  palfrey  (t^.,  donkey); 
but  no,  hang  it,  it  wouldn't  do.  I 
know  well  the  look  of  superb  disdain 
aha  woold  aamme,  and  I  nave  no  dis- 
position for  a  scene  of  "  unhand  me, 
sir!"  After  all,  Smedley,  she  mi{ikt 
think  herself  aggrieved,  and  consider 
me  the  eanse  of  her  separation  ;  and 
then  no  wonder  she  is  mad  with  me. 
T  declare  I  feel  I  don't  know  how,  so 
oddly,  when  I  see  her  stand  there  look- 
ing BO  pale,  and  sad,  and  altered,  so  that 
I  should  only  just  like  to  know  the 
rights  of  what  she  does  think  of  me, 
before  I  go  to  India,  and,  at  least, 

rrt  ftienda  with  her,  if  nothing  else, 
wish  you  were  here,  old  fellow,  to 

g've  me  the  benefit  of  your  advice. 
>metimes  I  think  I  am  too  modest 
and  diffident,  and  that  her  sadness 
can  never  be  for  that  stiff  old  hus- 
ha,m\  of  hers,  but  compunction  for 
having  deeerted  aWL 


A  brilliant  idea  has  ocnirrcfl  to  me: 
to  fall  sick,  and  api)eal  to  her  com- 
pa^^sion.  A  compatriot  in  distress  at 
a  lonely  country  inn^aad  tiiera  aha 
should  Ruddcnly  discover  an  old 
friend.  I  think  she  could  not  resLst 
being  at  least  civil  to  me.  Per 
Bacco !  I  will  try  it :  but  it  must  not 
be  long  delayed,  as  1  shall  have  t-o  go 
straight  from  here  to  Malta,  with 
Leonard,  to  join  my  regiment 

FmweUf  old  fellow. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Chas.  Townsiiend. 

P.S. — To  beguile  my  ennui  I  have 
copied  from  the  "Inn  Album"  the 

following  lines.  They  come  after 
various  testimonials  of  satisfaction,- 
such  as  *'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomkins  have 
pleaaara  indeelaring  they  experienced 
the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  lic»tcl 
of  Ca«amiciola.  The  cooking  waa 
good,  and  the  charges  moderate." 

A  lovely  spot ;  the  attention  of 
the  landlord  most  plea.sing,  the  don- 
keys excellent,  and  moderate  charsres." 

Marianna  Smith,  Bertha  Brown, 
and  Sabina  Bobinaon." 

"  Po^tiquea  Anglaises,  natures  delieatei. 
Si  chirni^  oe  troover  las  dkujgtt 

ttttUy 

Je  V0U9  doaM  VM  Mlad*,  at  la  iltiiMMt 

gratia^ 
Je  lofs  rar 


ircM  plus  dour  j 
Et  maintetiant  cansous  et  de  la  tarontallt^ 
De  (Jaaamiciula  et  de  ka  seutiDelle, 
D«r  Montoome*  THotel  est  exo«IlMil» 
Sweet  girt!  Remi  moidau  votnap- 
pertement 

Oomns  VoTAOBim.** 

You  may  guess  I  am  hard  up  for 
amusement,  and  I  shall  «^ftftiniy  not 
hold  out  much  longer. 

In  order  to  explain  the  foregoing 
correspondence,  we  must  go  back 
about  seven  years. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  gav  watering- 
place,  where  nothing  is  talke<I  of  but 
what  goes  under  the  name  of  ^ietv  : 
the  last  ball,  the  next  pic  nic,  the 
newest  liMhions.  It  was  a  place 
spangled  with  oflBcers,  besnrinkled 
with  bouquets,  rained  on  witli  cham- 
pagne, warmed  with  wax-lights,  cool- 
ed with  ice-creams  and  the  gales  of 
sandal-wood  fans,  fed  with  pigeon* 
pies  and  lobster  salads,  and  whose 
very  air  breathed  /MtoloiiliL  It  waa 
the  land  of  Coeaigne  for  protlj  joong 
girla 

Here  dwelt  Mrs.  Leighton,  a  still 
handsome)  well-preeeiTMl  widow,  and 
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her  two  pretty  daughters.  Mrs.  Leigh-  could  be  expected  of  Queenie  Leigh- 
ton's  husband  had  been  a  younger  ton)  She  never  heard  an  opinion 
•Ml  of  good  family,  but  very  small  expressed  except  of  the  outward- 
fortune.  She  had  been  a  watering-  whether  people  were  nice  looking, 
place  belle,  and  to  this  vocation  and  how  much  they  had  a-year.  She 
brought  up  her  daughtera.  saw  no  difierence  in  Sunday,  but  that 
Thflvramlled  her  utmost  ezpeete-  it  wis  the  eorreet  thing  to  go  to 
tions,  for  they  were  both  very  pretty,  ehiirdi,and  it  gave  an  opportunity  for 
and  in  difierent  styles,  whicn  was  wearing  the  oest  bonnet  and  the 
a  great  blessing  Emma,  the  eldest,  prettiest  muslins.  So  they  sat  in 
was  a  Uond%  and  won  her  fair  their  pew,  staffed  up  with  crinoline, 
abundant  hair  in  lingletB ;  Sophia,  like  three  new  wax  doUe  packed  up 
the  second,  who  rejoiced  in  the  pet-  in  cotton. 

name  of  Queenie,  was  darker,  had  a  But  Queenie  could  read,  and  she 

Oredaa  profile,  and  wore  bndds.  had  a  natnial  taste  for  drawin|L 

By  dint  of  some  taste,  and  neat  which  no  poonah  painting  mvoruntu* 

ec«~)noniy   and    management,    Mrs.  tinting  could  destroy. 
Leighton  and  her  daughters  contrived  They  did  not  subscribe  to  a  lib- 
to  M  the  beet  dressed  women  inLark-  rary,  for  that  woold  have  been  a  use- 
ington.  Their  house  was  the  prettiest,  less  expense:   but  Queenie  often 
too,  with  its  balconies  lined  with  cleaned  her  gloves  with  Indian  nib- 
flowers,  its  muslin  curtains^  and  imi-  ber,  and  her  satin  shoes  with  bread, 
tation  China  bowls,  imitation  leath-  that  she  might  afford  herself  a  book' 
er  woodwork,  and  other  ingenious  to  read  ;  taking  the  old  because  she 
deceptions.  Their  tea-fi'^hts  were  the  got  the  moat  for  licr  money,  and  be- 
most  rec/krrc^,  especial!^  among  the  ginning  at  the  wrong  end  with  novels — 
officers,  with  whom  the  widow  and  her  the  dessert  before  the  dinner— because' 
daughters  were  immensely  popular.  she  could  get  nothing  else  at  the  cir- 

She  was  a  cliarming  chaperon,  and  culating  library.    But  she  began  to 

could  a£ford  to  be  exceedingly  good-  think  fur  herself,  and  it  sent  her  eyes 

natured  to  other  people's  daughters,  wandering  sometimes  far  over  the  sea 

having  no  jealousies  for  her  own.  on  the  parade,  and  sometimes  deep 

She  even  introduced  her  girls'  re-  into  the  flowers  of  her  bouquet  at  the 

jected  partners  to  other  girk  not  so  ball  when  she  seemed  to  be  listening 

fortunate  in  eogegementa.  She  could  to  very  small  talk,  propounded  by 

stand  the  longest  maiurka,  and  the  most  desirable  partnen  in  red  eoata. 

most  interminable  cotillion  without   

yawning ;  i^e  managed  a  pic-nic  to  "  Queenie,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Leigh- 

perfeotlon,  and  had  a  telent  for  con-  ton  to  her  second  daughter  one  mom- 

triving  small  parties  agreeably,  and  ing  in  the  school-room.   This  was  a 

asking  people  together  who  wished  to  small  room  still  so  called ;  a  temple 

meet  each  other.  dedSeated  to  the  arts  and  oeeult  ad- 

Had  she  hem  a  little  richer,  and  enoea;  here  it  was  that  faded  artificial' 

more  able  to  carry  out  the  creations  flowerswere  refreshed  with  irons  ;  here 

of  her  own  genius,  she  would  have  rosemary  leaves  were  infused  to  give  a 

been  stupendous ;  aa  it  waa.  ihe  was  Itetre  to  the  hair;  here ribbona  were 

only  popular  and  mee.  The  Gaii'  renovated,  and  muslins  re-starehed ; 

baldi  of  Tea-fights.  here  the  mysteries  of  potichomanie 

She  gave  nice  parties,  was  nice  and  leather-work  were  carried  oil 
Imddng^  and  nieeiy  dreseed;  her  Hereitwas,  in  shortthat  all  unsightly 
danghters  were*  nice  girls,  they  had  a  litter  wss  conveyed  from  the  drawing- 
nice  acquaintance,  and  a  nice  house,  room  ;  while  music-copying,  elegant 
thejr  had  nice  manners,  and  nice  hair,  embroidery,  unfinished  drawings,  were 
and  t]M7  were  moiAf.  brought  up;  left  in  the  said  drawing-room,  *Ho  look 
and  theu-  good-nature  to  other  girls  as  if  one  sat  in  it." 
(being  so  pretty  themselves),  was  very  "  Queenie,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Leigh- 
nice.   B^des  this,  they  had  no  uou-  ton,  looking  from  making  a  new  bow 
sense  about  them,  and  were  good  for  a  satin  shoe;  "what  do  vou  mean 
natured  to  ensigns,  and  boys  at  pri-  to  do  with  Captain  Townsbend  1  I 
vate  tutors;  and  all  that  was  very  am  sme  he  is  going  to  propose." 
nice.  Oh,  mamma,  I  hojpe  not !" 
.  Willi  audi  an  edacatioii»  what  "Now,  Qaeaiie,  don't  iiy  fhatl 
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you  put  me  out  of  patienee ;  H  k  eo  '  Captaiii  Townshend*!  virit  was,  os- 

Yery  minldi.  Not  that  I  want  you  tensibly,  to  invite  the  Lei^htons  to  a 

to  accept  him.    He  has  ver>'  little  pic  nic.   The  day  he  mentioned  for  it 

money,  and  is  dreadfully  extraragant,  they  were  engaged,  but  he  was  sure 

and  a  great  flirt  Very  ukely  he  won't  he  could  get  it  changed  ;  to  hare  it 

propose  after  all,  so  yon  n^  not  be  without  them  would  be  impoarihle! 

ilarmed."  He  apologized  for  the  eariy  Tittt,  m 

"I  only  wish  he  would  propose  to  ord^r  to  find  tbom     home  ;  he  must 

me,"  said  Emma ;  "  I  would  not  sav  go  and  arrange  with  the  other  people, 

no  :  he  is  such  a  nice  man,  so  good-  and  then  come  and  let  them  know, 

looking,  and  he  does  daaee  the  deoz  Diis  was  agreed  on ;  when  mi^t  be 

temps  so  ddightfuHy!  Why,Queeme^  oomef  This  evening  periiafM^  if  thsy 

didn't  you  dance  with  him  four  times  were  not  going  out. 

at  the  Ko(3mB  ?  and  he  alwSiyB  engages  *'0h  no,  and  most  happy  to  see 

you  beforehand.'*  you/' said  the  mother. 

'  * Yes^"  said  OnMole^  "heis  aTery'  Yon  fbnet  we  an  goin^^  to  tte 

good  partneiv  imt— hot  that  does  Borrowdaler,niaiiiiiia1*'8aidQaeeDie,' 

not  seem  e&onn^  $  ^  you  thialL  so^  in  a  low  voice, 

mamma  ?"  "  No,  I  don't,  child ;  but  wp  n<=^d 

''Why,  as  to  his  being  a  first-rate  not  all  go,  or  we  need  not  go  at  all** 

pariif  I  don't  think  m  is ;  many  Qneenie  was  sflent :  the  nandsone 

mothers  would  not  encourage  him."  Captain  Townshend  looked  killingly 

"  Ok  I  don't  mean  about  nis  being  at  ner;  she  felt  the  look ;  she  blusheti 

a  gooa  match  •  but  T  never  have  deeply,  painAiUy,  but  her  heart  gave 

much  to  sav  to  nim ;  and  then,  don't  no  response, 

you  think  him  rather  conceited  r  «She*8  a  deuced  handsome  mir 

No  wonder,  dear,  for  he  is  spoilt  thought  Captain  Towndbfliid;  ^swl 

by  the  women,  and  is  considered  very  I  believe  I  must  make  tup  my  adnd 

handsome.    However,  sajr  nothing  to  marry  her." 

more.    I  don't  consider  it  a  gooa  In  the  evening  he  came.  Euum 

match,  though  yon  might  do  wane ;  went  to  tiie  partv,  chaperoned  hy  a 

but  he  is  a  sort  of  man  it  does  not  do  firiend,  and  only  Qoeenie  andher  me- 

to  have  dangling  about ;  so  if  you  ther  were  at  home, 

really  don't  like  nim,  I  shall  not  en-  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  oott' 

courage  his  coming  here  so  much.  If  versation  languished  a  little, 

yon  do,  I  think  yon  had  better  bring  Osiitain  Townshend  sang  Snanish 

him  to  the  point  at  once."  songs ;  ^Irs.  Leighton  was  lively  and 

~  "How.  mamma V  said  the  girl,  good-natiu-ed  as  usual,  but  Queenie 

naively.  vrm  absent  and  silent.    She  was  try- 

"  Queenie,  what  a  fool  you  are !  ing  her  very  best  to  fall  in  love  with 

Witii  all  yomr  novel  leadhug^  I  hope  Ouvtain  Townshoid. 

you  are  not  going  to  torn  oat  ro-  She  saw  that  he  was  good-looking, 

mantic."  gentlemanly,  and  what  is  called  agrw- 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  ringing  able,  but  the  feeling  of  ha\-ing  nouiing 

at  the  door  bell,  though  it  was  long  to  say  to  him  kept  her  silent  She 

before  Tnsiting  hours  :  and  the  small  could  get  on  better  at  a  party  or  a 

page  (in  a  morning  desnabille,  redolent  ball,  with  the  flutter  and  exdte- 

of  lamp-cleaning  and  table-rubbing,  ment,  and  the  hundretl  nothings  of 

and  which  called  forth  an  exclama-  the  hour :  but  now  she  was  almost 

l3on  of  dismacy  ftom  Die  trio,)  an-  alone  with  him,  far  Mm  Iieiriiton 

xtounced  that  Cwplain  Townshend  was  had  left  them  on  the  flbwery  hmaai^ 

in  the  drawing-room.  to  a  tcU-h^tete^  and  was  deeply  ab- 

Emma's  hair  was  imprisoned  in  gorbed  in  her  worsted  work.  Queenie 

certain  machines  that  looked  as  if  Leigiiton  felt  not  the  timidity  of  a 

leeches  ware  heine  applied  to  her  voung  girl  exjiecting  a  dedaiatkwu 

forehead.  Widow  Leighton,  who  was  but  mere  fnnui.   She  almost  wished 

always  under  arms,  wore  aa  elegant  he  would  say  his  say,  that  she  might 

peignoir.  refuse  him,  and  have  done  with  it 

-   Come,  my  Queenie,"  said  she.  As  she  stood  on  the  balcony,  idly 

^tbis  rm  is  for  you,  so  eariy  too !  plekinff  the  leaves  ftom  •  gersmmn^ 

Come  with  me,  your  hair  looks  yvtj  ne  said,  m  his  softest  voice, 

nice."  •  ^  What  a  pretty  hand  yo«  have! 
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Is  that  aim  ibft  and  ma  I  look 

atitr' 

He  took  her  baud,  and  after  look- 
ing very  closely  at  tlie  ring^  presMd 
fthe  hand  to  his  lips. 

She  flushed  all  over,  and  quickly 
drew  her  hand  away ;  »he  stepped  in 
ftom  the  baloony,  iooldiig  rad  and 
distressed,  and  went  to  anaoge  Miiie 
music  on  the  ])iano. 
.  "What  have  vou  said  to  Queenie?'* 
said  Mn.  Ldghton,  joiniiig  him  on 
the  balcony. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied ; "  but  I  should 
like  to  say  something  to  you.  Will 
you  take  me  for  a  son-in-law )  I  have 
only  five  hundred  a-year  now,  hut  ex- 
pectations, and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
as  you  may  have  heard  from  my 
anoe.  If  Queenie  would  only  like 
me ;  but  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  her ;  I  can't  get  on  with  her.  Has 
she  any  other  attachment  V* 

'*Kot  the  shadow  of  one!  She 
cannot  help  liking  yon,  dear  Oaptun 
Townshend  1" 

"People  generally  do."  he  said,  mo- 
destly, twirling  the  flod  of  his  mous- 
tache. "  Shall  T  flo  awBj,  and  will 
you  speak  to  her  2 

•  "No;  let  it  he  now  or  never.  I 
will  stay  here;  go  in,  and  speak  to 

her  yourself." 

•  And  so  it  was,  strengthened  by  the 
nolfaer^a  aamranee  that  aha  had  no 
other  attachment  and  the  consdoas- 
ness  of  his  own  attractions,  he  spoke. 
He  told  her  that  he  thought  her  the 
Toiy  nieest  giri  he  ever  new ;  that 
her  mother  tiiought  so,  tcx^ ;  —no,  he 
did  not  mean  that — he  meant  that 
her  mother  thought  and  he  thought 
thegr  had  hotter  marnr.  He  wiabed 
to  goodness  she  thought  so,  too !  All 
his  fatr,  hia  happines-s  or  miseiy,  de- 
pended on  her  saying  "  Yes." 

She  said  not  a  wonL 

"  Would  she  only  speak,  and  make 
him  the  happiest  of  men  1 ' 
-  Still  she  said  nothing;  and  Mrs. 
IieightoB  thought  It  ad?iaahle  to  le- 
aimear. 

.  Queenie,  my  dear  child,"  said  she, 
"what  is  all  this?  I  know  better 
tiWB  you  what  you  feel  Captain 
TowRHhend,  don't  yoaknow  that  si- 
lence gives  consents" 

Ho  retained  the  hand  thai  lay  pan- 
sire  in  hia  He  was  not  fuiU  aatia- 
ied  with  the  silence. 

Only  one  word.  Queenie,"  he  said ; 
tdo  joa  loTs  anotnerf ' 


"  No ;  oh,  no,"  said  she,  faintly. 
"Then  you  may  poasihly  love  me; 
at  least,  care  a  httle  for  meT' 
"Yes,  yes;  yes,  of  eoonel"  aald 

Mrs.  Leigh  ton.  "  And  now,  good- 
night I  must  send  you  away.  You 
have  made  the  poor  child  quite  ner- 


» 


He  took  her  hand,  and  kiascd  it 
again ;  it  wa^  cold  asmarhle,  but  waa 
not  withdrawn. 


Thebeuutiful  Queenie  Leighton  was 
understood  to  be  engaged  to  the  hand- 
some Captain  Townshend. 
*  Petqnle,  even  mothers  and  chaper-f 
ons,  were  no  longer  afraid  to  say  now 
beautiful  she  was,  and  even  to  hint 
they  had  thought  she  might  make  a 
better  match.  "She  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  beautv,  poor  things  and  wai^ 
nothing  else.' 

Queenie  Leighton  certainly  was  a( 
verv  striking-looking  girl ;  tall  aai^ 
slight^  with  a  gazelle-like  grace  in  the^ 
sloping  shoulders  and  long  throat ;  as 
a  ehHa,  her  large  eves  wA  seemed, 
too  large  for  her  small  head  and  deli« 
cately-cut  features.  They  were  splen- 
did eyes,  of  the  gray  which  some* 
tfanea  aeems  darkmdsometfanes  light, 
and  would  be  too  bright  butfiirtha 
long  lashes  that  shaded  them. 

Her  complexion  was  of  that  clear 
pun  hiown,  with  bright  eolonr  hi^ 
the  cheeks,  seUom  aeeniNit  in  Italians 
and  gipsies. 

The  whispers  behind  fans  went  on. 
Thaak  heaven,  their  girls  were  not 
beauties;  but  tncy  would  make  ex- 
cellent wives :  most  sensible  men  were 
afraid  of  regular  beauties.  The  Leigh- 
ton girls  were  very  much  gone  oflU^ 
Emma  looked  well  enough  by  candle- 
light, but  was  getting  very  sallow, 
and  she  had  notmng  but  complexion; 
and  even  Qoeenia  was  lookmg  thin, 
and  worn.  pTo  wonder :  with  all  their 
gaiety  and  dancing,  the  only  wonder 
waa  how  they  could  stand  it  Of 
coarse,  Mrs.  Leighton  was  very  glad 
to  catch  at  an  oner  for  one  of  them, 
bad  as  it  was,  for  they  had  not  a 
pennv  of  their  own." 

While  these  comments  ware  rift  in- 
Larkingto)!,  the  two  were  alwa3r8  in- 
vited to  parties  together.  Townshend 
idled  his  empty  time  at  Widow  Leigh- 
too'a;  but  still,  instead  of  affiBCtion 
growing  with  intimacy,  Queenie's  die-- 
taste  for  him  augmented. 

^y  degree^  tba  fiut  «f  their  M 
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gagement  bong  eatabliabed.  nnd  the  wild  wood  paths  nnregtrainfd  find 
place  at  her  aide  being  alwajirs  left  to  alone.  She  had  a  sketch-book,  too 
Captun  TownBhflnd,  Queenie  oould  -Hroeh  »  book  as  young  ladiee 
no  longer  conceal  from  herself  that  times  possess,  with  leaves  of  yellow 
she  grew  desperately  tired  of  him,  in  and  pink  paper,  and  a  very  hara  pen- 
apite  of  the  conscious  pride  of  being  oil ;  out  tnis  was  only  an  excuse ;  so 
engaged,  and  to  a  man  wlio  made  she  walked  on  and  on,  getting  at  ht 
other  girls  envy  her,  for  our  Queenie  away  from  the  rest,  and  especially 
was  not  above  such  feelings  at  tbia  Captain  To\^'n8hend,  as  she  could, 
period  of  her  life.  During  her  extreme  delight  in  the 
Thia  was  the  state  of  affiurs  wlien  wUd  beauty  of  the  scenery,  hia  pre- 
the  winter  balls  were  dying  out ;  and  sence  by  her  side  had  more  than  iisii- 
with  the  ^^|)ring,  pic-nica  began  to  ally  jarred  upon  her  sense.  "What 
bloom  uud  tiouriEh  at  Larkingtou.  can  it  be,"  thought  Queenie,  that 
One  of  these  was  proposed,  ar-  makes  me  fed  it  is  of  no  use  teUinc 
ranged,  and  patron  izt  ill  )Ytne  popidar  him  any  of  my  thonghts,  and  stiU 
Mrs.  Leighton,  wliich  Emma  Leigh-  makes  me  keep  thmking  and  wonder- 
ton  declared  would  be  lovely,  Queeuie  iug  what  I  shall  sav  next  ]  He  often 
thought  would  be  nice,  and  Captun  says  things  to  me  that  I  should  have 
Townshend  pronotmcea  would  be  la-  thought  too  siUy  and  commonplai^ 
ther  jolly.  to  utter;  but  they  sound  very  well- 
It  was  to  go  to  a  coimtry  seat  some  I  wonder  if  I  shall  never  tLink  of 
miles  distant,  not  generally  eonsidered  any  thinff  to  say  to  him  that  he  will 
a  show  hnuFtp,  and  therefore  rather  care  to  hear,  and  whether  I  shall 
out  of  the  routine  of  the  Larkingtou  learn  to  care  more  for  what  he  has  to 
picnics.  The  owner  of  the  park  not  sayto  me  i" 
Deing  "  down,"  and  one  of  the  officers  These  speculations  brought  her  to 
Imvin^  obtained  permif^sinn  nf  the  an  opening  in  the  wood  walk  where 
l^amekcepcr,  the  party  were  to  dine  there  was  a  kind  of  rustic  summer- 
m  a  fishing  cottage  near  the  river,  in  house.  It  offered  a  subject  for  her 
tiie  woods.  pencil,  as  well  as  an  excuse  for  her 
Mrs.  Lei^rhtnn,  in  a  bonnpt  of  tf^n-  solitary  walk;  so  she  sat  doWBOnft 
der  gray,  stuiied  inside  with  pale  pink  turfy  bank  to  sketch  it 
roees^  a  olaek  laoe  shawl,  and  a  sweet  Alter  some  little  time  looking  m- 
mnslm,  outdid  herself  in  the  arrange  t^jntly  at  tiie  closed  blinds  of  the  gar- 
ment of  the  day.  Eveiybody  went  den  room,  she  fancied  she  heard  a 
with  everybody  they  wiahed  to  20  rustling  movement  within,  and  that 
•with,  nobody  was  left  out  who  ought  the  shmter  was  slightly  opened :  but 
to  have  bera  inTited,  salt  was  not  lor-  looking  again,  all  was  so  still  she 
gotten,  and  pigeon  pies  did  not  pre-  thought  it  mmt  have  1)een  fancy,  so 
ponderate :  the  day  was  such  a  day  she  went  on  drawins ;  but  instead  of 
as  might  naye  oome  in  a  from  looking  ftill  into  the  window,  she 
Itdk :  it  was  at  the  end  of  May.  changed  herposition,  and  began  an- 
The  party  had  passed  the  eulmin-  other  view.  Tnis  time  it  was  not  fancy, 
ating  point  of  dinner;  champagne  The  hinges  of  the  shutters  creaked^ 
had  nned  and  flattened,  and  so  had  and  she  saw.  indistinetly,  in  the  sha* 
jests.  Tliere  were  complimentary  dow  of  the  blind,  the  head  of  some 
speeches  to  the  fair  patroness  of  the  one  intently  obeerving  her.  Although 
pie-nic,  and  then  toasts  were  given,  there  was  nothing  very  extraordinary 
and  then  exploring  rambles  were  made  in  the  eireumskance,  she  had  felt  her- 
in  parties  of  two  or  four,  n  frw  sketch-  self  so  completely  alone  that  she 
books  were  produced:  where  was  started  up  suddenly  in  alarm  ,  nnd  in 
Queenie  Leighton  1  her  haste  to  run  away,  caught  her 

She  had  quietly  escaped  long  be-  foot  in  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  fell 

fore  the  rural  repast  had  concluded,  Bef  rt-  she  could  extricate  herself, 

leaving  herjuaice  absorbed  in  tuning  a  gentleman  was  at  her  aide^  assisting 

his  guitar,  which  Mrs.  Leighton  had  her  to  rise. 

insisted  on  hrmging.  The  stranger  was  not  a  very  n>- 

Poor  Queenie  had  (Inrtrd  away,  half  mantic-lonkinj:  man;  nt  least  young 

in  childish  impatience  of  ennui,  half  ladies  of  Queenie's  age  would  not  be 

with  still  more  childish  longing  to  apt  to  think  so.  for  he  was  nearly 

gather  the  iloweia  and  ej^hne  the  forty,  and  looked  older.  He  W14  not 
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■a  aliiii  as  hems  of  romance  generaDy  Haye  I  scared  you  so  veir  much,  you 

are,  nor  was  he  so  dark.   His  eye^  cannot  forgive  me?  No! 

were  gray,  deeply  set,  and  peculiarly  "  Forrive  me,"  paid  she,  "  T  hardly 

Krave  and  tUougntfuL   There  would  know  why  I  was  so  rude :  I  did  not 

nave  been  Bomething  too  aiutere  in  mean  it  Bfamma  would,  of  course, 

the  carriage  of  the  head  and  the  tall   be  pleased"  

figure  but  for  the  perfect  beauty  of  **fthawl     Mammas  are  always 

the  mouth  and  smile.  pleased  !"  s<iid  lie,  impatiently  ;  "but 

The  words  between  the  two  were  why — why  did  you  so  clearly  say 

brief  and  oommonplaoe,  taking  away  'No!"' 

even  the  romance  of  the  occutienoe.  "  Indeed,  I  did  not  mean  it,"  said 

"I  came  down  last  night,  uncxpect-  she,  vnifHy  embarnisscd  ;  "but  it  is 

edly,"  said  he;  "but  that  riepA  not  far,  and  i  never  hear  of  your  coming 

the  least  disturb  you— your  party,  1  over:  not  even  to  the  balls." 

mean.  May  I  ask  why  you  were  wan?  "  Not  wen,  to  the  balUL"  he  said ; 

deriiig  here,  out  of  bounds?"  **  but  that  is  no  reasoUp  otfier- induce- 

**0h,  I  hardly  know  ;  it  was  so  ments  should  not  brine  me.    I  am 

beautiml  that  I  liked  to  be  alone,  and  bent  on  knowing  you  better.  Are 

was  getting  tired  at  dinner."    He  you  positively  resolved  to  say  *No* 

took  the  sketch-book  from  her  hand,  to  that 

itemed  over  it,  and  silently  returned  At  this  moment  little  laugha  were 

it  She  fek  sli'^htly  disappointed.  heard,  and  flitting  muslins  seen  ad- 

"  I  see  you  expected  a  compliment,"  vaneing  amuug  the  trees, 

■udhe,  withhisraresmile:   but,  per-  "  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  from 

haps,  you  will  know  me  better  some  your  friends,"  said  he ;  **an)^  to  say 

time  or  other;  and  you  will  improve,  the  truth,  I  cannot  encounter  a  pre- 

too,  upon  these  beginnings.    I  think  sentation ;  but,  on  Wednesday,  I  will 

ihere  is  talent  in  them;  and  then  ride  over:  that  is,  if  you  will  allow 

when  you  show  me  your  book  again,  me  on  Wednesday.   Where  do  you 

I  will  praise  you  to  your  heart's  oon-  Uye  in  Larkington?  and,  most  essen- 

tent !"  tial  of  all,  you  hare  not  yet  told  me 

"Will  you,  indeed]"  said  the  girl,  your  name." 

glandug  up  to  his  face.  The  question  "  Sophia :  but  I  am  called  Qneenie 

sod  the  look  were  involuntary,  but  as  LeighUna  Any  one  will  tell  you  my 

M  of  hope  and  reverence  as  if  she  motbei^s  house.    Will  you  really 

saw  an  angel.  come  1" 

She  was  so  beautiful  at  that  mo-  "  Wdl  I?   Why  not  1"    He  held 

utent  that  he  looked  at  her  with  a  cer-  her  hand,  and  she  looked  up  again 

tsin  strsnge  surprise.  into  his  eyes  with  that  inei^licable 

"Where  do  you  live said  he,  at  look,  so  sad,  so  wistful;  it  touched 

Isogth.  him  as  he  had  never  been  touched  be- 

-\t  Larkington."  fore. 

So  near  as  ten  miles,  and  I  have  A  voicesounded  amongst  the  others 

sever  known  you !  never  seen  you !  that  made  her  turn  pale  and  snatch 

Strange."  her  hand  away.    Be  took  refuge 

"No,"  she  was  beginning,  "not  at  again  in  the  siunmer-hooss^  and  she 

all  strange;  it  is  not  ukely  you— how  was  lost  quirkly  among  the  turns  of 

siiouid  you  1"  the  wood-walks. 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her,  but  

repeated,  "  So  near  aa  ten  miles.*'  When  Queenie  again  met  her  be- 

Tlicn  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers  as  she  trotlied,  five  minutes  after,  a  whole 

lieid  her  book,  and  sjiid,  earnestly,  worhi  had  risen  up  to  part  them.  She 

But  i¥3Wf  now  I  may  come  and  see  said  not  one  word  of  lier  adventure  in 

yml"  the  wood.  Her  sketch  was  passed 

There  was  quitiB  a  history  in  the  round,  and  admired.  Captain  Towns- 
poor  girl's  eyes  as  she  looked  fit  him  hend  thought  it  very  clever.  "  And  I 
—a  l(mg,  searching,  melancholy  ]o<  >k  ;  ought  to  know,"  said  he,  "for  I  have 
tten  she  dropped  her  eyes,  and  suid  been  out  sket<;hing  with  no  end  of 
distinctly,  "No!"  people — artists,  you  know.  I  have  a 

Sir  QaqMT  waa  piqued  and  hiter-  very  good  eye  for  sketching,  only  the 

etted  perspective  is  so  difficult,  and  I  am  so 

"No,  "said  he;  "tell  me  why  not?  nearsighted.    You,  Queenie,  really 
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baTeatum  for  it"  With  what  un  camo  to  be  caIledQiieeiiie,aiidflaidit 

inward  smile  ebeiemembeced  Moock-  suited  her  well ;  "  but  were  you  so 

ton's  silence.  haughty  and  queenlike  when  a  child 

When  quietly  at  home,  she  told  her  to  be  called  bo  V* 

mother  of  her  new  acquaintance.  "  I  don't  know :  they  used  to  call 

Poor  Queenie,  if  any  thing  could  me  Queen  Roe,  nnd then Queenie  ;  one 

have  crushed  out  the  electric  spark  never  knows  how  such  names  come 

kindled  inherheart  of  hearts,  it  would  and  stay." 

have  been  Widow  Leighton't  unequi-  "  Yes !  you  will  never  be  any  other 

Tocal  delight  than  Queenie.    You  remember  you 

Mrs.  Leighton,  after  the  first  gush  told  me  at  first  your  name  was  Queenie 

of  delight  at  her  daughter's  more  im-  Leighton,  and  so  it  has  been  always 

portant  conquest,  was  very  much  dis-  in  my  head." 

posed  to  temporize,  at  least  till  after  "  Always !"  said  she ;  "  but  it  is  only 

the  day  on  which  the  baronet  had  an-  two  days  since  you  knew  my  name  at 

nounoed  his  visit   However,  she  did  idL" 

not  object  to  Queenie's  keeping  her  "Two  days!  To  you  short  enough, 

ronin  with  a  roKl,  and  thus  avuiJin*^  perhaps;  to  me  longer  than  all  my 

Captain  Townshend.   It  was  a  cold  life  before.    Do  you  know,  I  never 

caught  in  sketching,  which  lasted  till  can  call  you  any  thing  but  Qneenie. 

the  Wednesday  itiorninj:.  May  I  do  so 

Sir  Caspar  came.  He  was  not  a  Justattliismomentthedooropened, 
man  to  think  of  small  prudences  in  and  the  small  pa^'c  announced  "Cap- 
general,  and  the  most  natural  thing  tain  Townshend. 
for  him  to  have  done  would  have  been  Queenie  changed  from  red  to  white, 
to  ride  up  to  Mrs.  Leis:h ton's  door,  and  from  white  to  red.  "If  only  he 
throw  his  horse's  bridle  to  tlie  groom,  does  ,  not  caii  me  Queenie,"  thought 
and  walk  in ;  but  a  wonderful  in  st  1  net  she ;  her  hand  turning  eold  as  she  held 
told  him  that  a  whole  world  of  g  «-  it  out  to  him. 

sipry  would  be  stirred  up  by  tuci  a  "  Is  your  cold  quite  well,"  said  he  ; 

Eroceeding,  which  would  fall,  not  on  "I  thouuht  you  were  never  coming 

im.  but  on  Queenie,  so  he  rode  first  out  of  your  room  ;  I  called  twice  and 

to  the  Victoria  Hotel,  asking  where  you  did  not  show." 

Mrs.  Leighton  lived,  and  leaving  there  "Yes,  it  is  better— quite  well,  I 

his  groom  and  hors^  He  never  once  mean,  mamma— have  you  seen  her  V* 

thought  of  mothers,  and  sisten^  and  All  this  time  he  was  looking  in- 

lirothers,  still  less  of  lovers.  He  only  quirinirly  at  Sir  Caspar,  who,  indeed, 

thought  of  seeing  ^in  that  beautiful  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  his  pre- 

fooe  and  tliat  wistral  look  which  had  sence,  except  as  something  that  madO 

so  captivated  him.  Queenie  turn  her  eyes  from  his. 

IMir^.  Lfiirhton  received  Sir  Ca.'5par  FortunatelyforQueenie,Mrs.  Lri^h- 

Mont.-kton  in  a  faultless  manner:  if  ton  returned,  and  though  vexed,  she 

any  thing  jathertoodeferentiaL  Then  was  never  duconcerted  "  Emma  is 

came  in  iSmouL  who  had  to  go  out  gone  into  the  gpttden,"  she  said,  in  a 

again  and  fetch  Qaeeuie,  painfully,  marked  manner,  after  shaking  hands 

desperately,  shy.  with  Townshend,  and  wishing  him 

Often  as  she  had  told  herself,  in  and  bis  red  coat  in  the  Bed  8sa. 
these  two  intervening  days,  that  the  "  Emma !  what  the  dsttee  is  that  to 
visit  meant  nothing,  and  was  the  most  me  )  '  he  replied,  sotto  Tooe  ;**andwho 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  the  mo-  is  your  new  friend  1" 
ment  she  met  again  those  speakmg  Before  she  could  reply,  Su"  Caspar 
eyes,  she  felt  in  her  inmost  soul  that  had  taken  his  hat  "It  is  well,"  said 
sne  was  heloved ;  and  quite  in  another  he,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Queenie,  "  that 
fftsiiion  from  those  bali-room  flirta-  I  am  reminded  of  other  claims,  or  I 
tions,  ending  in  matrimony,  which  she  should  monc^xjlize  your  sodety  en- 
lud  been  used  to  see.  tirely ;  but  before  I  go,  I  must  en- 
She  (lid  not  observe  when  her  mo-  treat  Mrs.  Leighton's  consent  to  a 
ther  and  iinmiu  iiad  dusappeared,  she  project  I  liave,  that  you  should  pay 
was  listening  to  the  music  oihis  voice;  another  Tisit  to  Haixle^  Courts  ana 
nor  did  he  n^ti -o  he  was  alone  with  very  soon.  I  am  a  solitary  old  ba- 
her,  for  he  had  seemed  rtlone  with  lier  chelor ;  but  if  Mrs.  Leighton  and  your 
aU  the  time.   Ue  o^ked  her  how  bha  sister  would  come  and  spend  a  few 
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dajTBi  I  would  inirto  eome  friendB  to  TowBBfaend  was  wounded  in  his 
meet  yon.   Thon  you  could  sketch  as  self-love,  and  also  in  what  he  called 
much  as  you  liko.^'  his  afiectioDS,  but  he  took  his  dismis- 
Townsnend  op*  ned  his  eves  and  ears,  sal  without  even  asking  for  ^n  expla- 
•*  How  charming,"  said  Mrs.  Leigh-  ?i  iti  ii  from  Queenie  herself,  which 
ton  :  "  we  should  like  it  extremely  !"  Mrs.  Loi^rhtoii  thought  a  great  relief, 
"  Then  only  choose  vour  day ;  I  and  **  very  nice  of  him.     She  was 
must  be  in  town  again  this  weelL  but  not  without  misgivings  at  Queenie's 
any  day  in  the  next  I  will  come  down  Aiideit  distress  and  compunction,  and 
and  re  -f-ive  you.    Would  this  day  was  especially  «j;lad  to  avoid  theper* 
week  suit  you  <"  sonal  iaterview  between  them. 
**  Perfectly."  Her  next  great  fear  was  that  Sir 
"  Then  it  is  settled ;  and  Miss  Quee-  Caspar  would  hear  of  her  daughter's 
nie  is  to  bring  her  sketch-book."  engaj^ement,  which  she  eamestlv  re- 
It  was  a  wonderful  effort  of  Ohes-  commended  her  never  to  confide  to 
terfleldismintheretiredabsMtscholar  him.  But  she  need  not  have  feared 
— ^for  such  he  was — to  think  of  inviting  that  the  gossip  of  Larkington  would 
the  mother  and  sister,  and  still  more  reach  Sir  Giuspar  ;  who  would  ever 
to  talk  of  friends  to  meet  them.   But  have  thought  he  might  be  interested 
of  Townshend's  entrance  he  thought  in  hearing  that  Oaptain  Townshend 
no  more  than  he  would  of  a  stoppage  of  the  — tn  was  said  to  be  engaged  to 
in  the  road  forcing  him  to  ride  round  one  of  the  Leighton  girls  ?" 
another  way.  The  visit  to  Hartley  Court  was  a 
Mrs.  Leighton's  refined  tactics,  source  of  delight,  but  also  of  trepida- 
thercfore,  iu  talking  of  Emma,  were  tion  to  tlieni  all ;  the  idea  of  visiting, 
thrown  away.  of  a<'tually  living,  in  a  grand  place 
When  he  was  gone,  Townshend  was  like  that!    Then  the  preparations, 
ftdl  of  curiosity ;  but  he  was  easil v  the  dresses  to  be  taken,  the  wonder 
answefnl  for  the  nonce,  and  too  well  who  would  be  the  friends  invited  to 
satished  with  himself  to  be  afflicted  meet  them,  and  whether  Su.san,  the 
with  jealouijy.  upper  of  their  two  maids  who  oth- 
Now  came  the  tug  of  war,  and  ciated  as  lady's  maid  to  the  three, 
Widow  Leighton  showed  herself  an  would  know  how  to  behave  in  a 
able  gcTiPrril  "great  house."    Queeni<'\'*  fears  were 
It  ccituiijiy  was  a  case  quite  con-  no  lcii6,  though  of  another  kmd.  She 
traiy  to  the  annals  of  all  crossed  and  feared  to  realize  the  great  joy  of  bei  ng 
tinsmooth  I  ncs,  when  fair  young  the  chosen  of  such  a  man  as  Sir 
dam.seU  of  iiiiirtepu  perversely  refuse  Gaspiir  Monckton  ;  she  feared  that 
to  place  llicir  tttlections  on  the  rich  he  would  find  her  too  ignorant,  too 
suitor  their  mothers  wish  them  to  inferior,  or  that  he  would  perhaps 
marry  ;  hut  this  state  of  affairs  won-  hear  of  her  engagement,  and  think  uf 
derfuUy  facilitated  matters^  and  the  her  no  more.    She  remembered  how 
odds  were  too  many  agauist  poor  little  he  had  said,  and  she  could  only 
Captain  Ibwnshend.  recall  again  and  again  that  look  in  h» 
ili^  was  regularly  thrown  over  -  earnest  eyes  wikich  told  her  she  wa» 
floored  —jilted— done  (we  cannot  help  beloved. 

using  the  expression  of  his  brother  oflf-  These  thoughts  passed  through  their 

cersindieir  many  condolences),  but  all  mind  as  they  drove  up  the  avenue  to 

the  blame  was  lanl  on  Mrs.  Leighton's  the  grand  entrance  of  Hartley  Court, 

manceuvring,  and  Queenie  was  pitied  in  a  Larkington  fly,  and  were  received 

for  being  a  victim.  in  the  noble  dd  hall  by  a  most  impos- 

Though  our  heroine's  engagement  ing-looking  butler,  supported  by  two 

to  Townshend  had  long  been  a  burden  or  three  footmen, 

to  hen  she  could  not  led  satisliod  with  At  the  door  of  the  library  Sir  Gaspar 

herseu  for  the  manner  of  his  dismis-  met  them,  and  Queenie's  hand  was 

saL    The  more  her  feeling  for  Sir  clasped  in  hi.s,  and  all  fears  and  trepi- 

Oaspar  strengthened,  the  more  she  dations,  at  least  on  her  part,  were 

understood  tlie  wrong  she  bad  done  over.  The  friends  to  meet  them  were 

Townshend,  and  she  felt  more  Idndly  not  so  alarmingly  fashionable:  Mr. 

towards  him  now  than  she  had  erer  Lawrence,  an  old  college  friend  of  5>ir 

done,  and  longed  to  tell  him  so.  Gaspar's,  with  a  phiin  looking  wiib, 

23* 
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and  the  clergjTiian's  family  from  the 
vUlagei  who  came  to  dinner. 

And  thtu  the  few  days  passed,  and 
then  another  few  days,  and  before 
the  week  Wiis  over,  Queenie  Lei^htnn 
was  betrothed,  heart  and  hand  tiiis 
time,  to  Sir  Gh&spar  Monck  ton. 

The  marriai;o  took  place  in  London, 
where  the  Leiglitons  went  on  h'aviiij? 
Hartley  Court,  having  many  reiisoiis 
for  avoiding  I^rkington. 

Queenie,  the  liappiest  and  proudest 
of  brides,  and  >lonekton,  tne  most 
enamoured  of  bride^rroonis,  made  but 
a  short  weddim;  t<nir,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  favourite  Hartley  Court. 
Their  happiness  seemed  almost  per- 
fect :  but,  alas,  all  this  time,  a  little 
cloua  was  floating  in  their  horizon, 
destined  to  overwhelm  tliem  with 
ruin  and  desolation.  This  oioud  wa^ 
Concealment 

Oh,  wife  1  to  wliom  jroor  hnabaad's 
affection  is  a  precious  treasure  not 
to  be  hffhtlv  risked,  avoid  conceal- 
ments u  be  askB  who  gave  you  a 
bracelet,  or  a  ring,  or  whose  name  is 
written  in  your  book,  tell  him  the 
truth,  even  if  it  inyolve  a  confession 
of  some  b^ -^one  lovei  Let  him  trust 
you  that  it  is  over,  jiist  because  you 
have  no  concealment ;  but  do  not  pay 
it  was  your  sister  or  your  mother  on  a 
tnrthda^,  or  a  friend  of  your  brother's 
wrote  his  name ;  and  then  let  him  find 
out  afterwards  you  could  in  a  trifle 
deceive  him. 

Thejr  had  been  married  two  years. 
A  son  had  been  bom  to  them,  and 
the  first  sorrow  Queenie  had  ever 
known  was  the  death  of  this  child. 
She  conld  not  ronse  her  spirits  :  they 
failed  her  utterly.  Monckton,  accply 
as  he  felt  their  loss,  was  almost  vexed 
at  her  continued  despondency.  He 
proposed  passing  a  season  in  liondon, 
and  invited  her  mother  and  sister  to 
be  their  gueste.  Mrs.  Leighton  did 
not  fail  to  encourage  the  plan  of  going 
to  London.  The  idea  of  appearing 
there  as  the  mother  of  Lady  Monck- 
ton was  a  joyful  vision  not  to  be 
easily  relinquished.  "Such  an  advan- 
tage to  Emma,  too ;  she  would  be  son 
to  marry  well." 

The  scene,  therefore,  was  now 
changed  to  a  house  in  Bel^via,  where 
Mrs.  Leighton  and  Emma  were  on  a 
visit  to  tbe  Moncktons. 

The  season  had  far  advanced.  Balls 
and  dinnen  had  been  given.  Lady 
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Monckton  was  established  as  a  beauty, 
and  her  sister,  in  a  diflerent  way,  was 
exceedingly  admired. 

Queeme  had  recovered  much  of  her 
cheerfulness,  but  it  was  Monckton 
now  who  was  sful  ami  gloomy.  Ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  a  sednded  life, 
the  change  worried  and  annoyed  him. 
Queenie,  wlio  cared  for  no  gaiety  in 
wliich  he  did  not  share,  would  soon 
have  given  wp  a  life  which  she  saw 
(lid  not  please  him  ;  but  lier  mother  ! 
how  could  she  refuse  invitations,  and 
give  u]>  places  of  gaiety  which  gave 
her  mother  and  sister  so  much  plea- 
sure, and  to  which  she  went  Ix-cause 
they  would  not  have  had  the  same 
invitations  without  her.^  Sir  Gaa- 
par  never  went  to  evening  parties, 
and  the  hours  she  there  spent  with- 
out him  were  any  thing  but  a  plea- 
sure. 

Sir  Caspar  intensely  disliked  Ml8» 
Leighton.  Hpr  small  talk,  her  inces- 
sant discussion  of  small  projects  and 

{dans,  the  breaking  up  of  nts  domestic 
ifc  by  her  presence,  mm  all  odtooa 
to  him.  And  then  a  person  he  so  dis- 
liked being  the  mother  of  his  beloved 
Queenie,  irritated  him  beyond  ever>' 
tning  else. 

In  this  state  of  fccliTi'ir  lie,  one  after- 
noon, accompanied  his  wife  to  the 
Ro^  Academy.  Theinevitablelln. 
Leighton  was  with  them,  but  she  was 
more  than  usually  occunied  by  a  new 
conquest  of  Emma's,  a  iVir.  Staunton, 
whom  she  had 'caught  sight  of  enter- 
ing the  rooms. 

Queenie  exceedingly  enjoyed  a  visit 
to  any  picture-gallery  with  her  hus- 
band. He  was  a  man  of  refined  taste 
in  art,  and  his  observations  delighted 
and  instructed  her.  Unfortunately 
she  luid  not  confidence  enough  to  ex- 
press her  own  opinions,  which  oonld 
not  fail  to  have  interested  him,  so 
she  was  content  to  listen  and  coin- 
cide. 

Th^  were  examining  together  a 

picture  which  attracted  a  crowd  of 
gazers,  when  Sir  Caspar's  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  countenance  he 
thought  he  had  seen  before,  the  face 
of  a  handsome  man,  so  utterly  ab- 
sorbed in  tlie  contemplation  of  his 
wife,  that  he  turned  round  to  catch 
her  ore,  almost  amused  at  the  in- 
tense gaze  of  which  she  was  evidently 
unaware. 
He  caught  her  eye,  and  directing 
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her  look  said,  "Do  yon  know  that 

manT 

Poor  Qncenie  !  what  evil  genius 
whispered  her  to  decide  her  whole 
Ikte  with  sneh  an  answer,  and  only 

one  word ! 
She  said,  "No." 

It  was  Charles  Townaheud  whom 
she  instantly  recognised,  and  yet  she 
said,  "Nor 

Her  emotion  at  seciii}^  him  so  un- 
expectedly was  mere  surprise,  and 
afterwards  a  sudden  fear,  and  that 
fear  made  her  say,  "No  ;"  made  her 
lie  to  the  one  being  in  all  the  uni- 
vcfiie  to  whom  she  most  wished  to 
be  truthful. 

Shn  turned  away  and  put  her  arm 
in  iier  Inisbamrs;  it  trembled  m  vio- 
lentlv  that  he  felt  it.  He  looked 
wcmderingly  at  her ;  she  was  pale  as 
marble ;  then  he  looked  round  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  stranger ; 
what  was  his  astonishment  to  find  at 
the  same  moment  Mrs.  Leighton  and 
Emma  in  thp  nttitude  of  recognition 
with  Townaheud,  It  was  one  of  those 
sudden  meetings  when  the  instant 
must  decide,  lirs.  Leighton's  impulse 
was  to  greet  him  a.s  an  old  fnend. 
Emma  (ud  whatever  her  mother  did. 

''Lookr*  said  fitonckton,  *^ook! 
you  said  yon  did  not  know  him." 

' '  Xo  —yea— I  h  ad  forgotten. ' '  Her 
confusion  was  painful ;  she  could  have 
sunk  into  the  earth. 

All  this  time  Townshend  was  talk- 
ing; to  her  mother  and  sister,  the  best 
foends  in  the  world. 

Sir  Gaspar  dropped  her  arm  and 
moved  away. 

**  Gaspar,  arc  you  going  1  Will  you 
not  take  us  home 

"  No ;  I  have  to  go  to  the  House.** 

"  Let  me  drive  therewith  you,  do! 
I  wish  to  go  home." 

He  went  on  through  the  rooms 
without  looking  back.  She  followed, 
heedless  of  any  thing  but  her  des- 
pair. 

Yes,  even  then  she  would  have 
made  a  desperate  effort,  she  would 
have  confes.'>e<l  her  tacit  dupHcity,  fnr 
such  it  was,  in  the  lontr  concealment 
of  her  prior  enga'^eiiitaL.  Hl-  must 
forgive  her  wlien  he  knew  it  was  her 
love  for  him,  her  fear  of  its  changing 
his  feeling  for  her,  that  made  her  so 
afraid  to  tell  him. 

He  went  on,  and  was  lost  in  the 
orowd.  She  could  not,  for  worlds,  go 
haek  to  her  mother  and  encounter 


Townshend,  so  she  found  ihe  servult 

and  carriage,  drove  straight  home  and 
sent  the  carriage  back  for  her  mother. 

Sir  Gaspar  did  not  dine  at  home 
that  day— he  often  dined  out  when 

Mrs.  Leighton  was  with  them ;  thejr 
were  going  to  the  oiiera  in  the  evening. 

Kmmacame  into  ner  sister's  dressing 
room  before  dinner.  **0h,  Queenie," 
said  !^lie,  "  oidy  think  of  Townshend, 
poor  Charles  Townshend,  being  in  Lon- 
don !  Did  you  nut  see  him  at  the 
Exhibition,  spsaking  to  nsf  What 
do  yoa  mean  to  dol  Shall  you  cut 
liim  ?  It  will  be  very  a\vkward  and 
disagreeable  if  you  do,  fur  we  shall 
meet  him  everywhere.  Besides,  he's 
Miiminc!]:^.  friend  of  Mr.  Staunton's." 

"  EmmiL,(iear,  it  is  so  very  painfTil  to 
me  to  meet  him — I  cannot  do  it.  And 
then,  Gaspar,  who  knows  nothing  of 
our  even  being  acc^uainted!  Indeed, 
this  morning,  I  said  X  did  not  Imow 
him." 

Mra.  Leighton,  wh6  had  come  in 

during  tlie  dialogue,  now  interposed 
with,  "Oh,  then,  it  is  all  simple 
enough,  he  never  need  know  any  thmg 
about  it ;  and  I  have  particular  rea- 
sons for  not  cutting  poor  Townshend. 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  for  us  to  cut  him, 
poor  fellow,  if  he  is  generous  enough 
to  forgive  ««." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Queenie  got 
entaD|;led  in  a  net  of  concealment  and 
deception. 

She  had  to  explain  to  her  husband 
tliat  she  had  not  remembered  Captain 
Townshend  at  first.  This,  she  told 
him,  and  he  forgot,  or  seemed  to  for- 
get, her  strange  emotion  at  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

Caotain  Townshend  brought  with 
him  Mr.  Stannton,  a  young  man  6f 
large  fortune,  who  w^as  supposed  to 

be  struck  wi?]'.  Emma,  but  had  not 
declareii  iumttcil'.  They  came  together 
to  Lady  Monckton's  bcoc  that  etening. 

Sir  Gaspiar  wa.s  not  with  them,  but 
he  was  at  tlie  opera  in  a  box  opposite, 
and  he  saw  the  stranger  of  the  Exhi- 
bition  ftt  Queenie's  side.  He  could 
not  see  her  face ;  above  all  he  could 
not  see  her  heart,  or  he  would  have 
read  there  her  annoyance,  vexation, 
dislikeattfae  determination  of  Towns- 
hend to  renew  the  acquaintance,  and 
her  resolution  to  let  hira  see  that  she 
at  least  did  not  witih  it.  The  hus- 
band only  saw  that  the  stranger  who 
had  gazed  .<o  loro^  mid  ardently,  and 
whom  she  had  denied  knowing,  sat 
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there  at  her  side.  And  wlien  they 
met  afterwards  not  a  word  wad  said. 

Who  was  idtii  them  at  the  opera?* 
he  asked. 

**Mr.  Staunton,  Lord  Veraon,  Colo- 
nel Masters,  and  others,"  were  named, 
M  no  (me  else. 

Certainly  Towiisbend  must  hare 
been  a  vain  for!  if  be  mistook  Queenie's 
xnanner  to  liiuisclf.  She  was  no  longer 
QueenieLeiffhtoii  but  Lady  Monckton; 
that  he  could  s  plainly.  But  finding 
her  so  beaut  it  iil  and  so  admired,  he 
liked  the  notoriety  of  being  seen  with 
her,  and  helored  her  too,  withactuioiu 
mixture  of  pas.sinn  and  Rpito,  and  he 
longed  to  know  if  she  had  bren  influ- 
enced by  her  mother  to  give  him 
np. 

Now,  Sir  Caspar  !Monckton's  was 
the  very  reverse  of  a  suspicions  nature. 
Generous  and  contidin.i;  ni  those  he 
lOTod,  he  was  besides  c  t  nely  un- 
observant and  careless  of  tritlin?;  pass- 
ing pvente.  lie  had  in  his  disposition 
aa  lulierent  abhorrence  of  untruth, 
that  made  him  almost  fastidiously 
intolerant  of  even  convcntiomd  false- 
hoods. In  his  love  for  Queenie,  he 
did  not  enough  appreciate  her  powers 
C(f  intellect,  but  he  adored  her  inno- 
cent candid  nature  ;  tlie  idea  of  her 
deceiving  him  even  in  a  trifle,  almost 
maddened  hira,  and,  torture  as  it  wa.s, 
he  determined  to  beconviueed  before 
he  allowed  such  a  poeaibiiity  to  enter 
his  mind. 

His  friend  Lawrence  lived  in  the 
aeighbourhood  of  Larkington.  To 
him  he  \^Tot«  to  find  out  wliat  he 
could  of  his  wife's  antecedents  ;  and 
the  fact  of  her  previous  engagement 
to  Captun  Townshend  was  thus  first 
made  known  to  him.  The  wretched 
disenchantment  stared  him  in  the 
fac^.  He  had  been  the  dupe  of  a 
manoeuvring  mother  and  a  weak  or 
wicked  daughter.  The  miserable  man 
staggered  under  the  blow  :  it  struck 
him  to  the  heart.  He  haa  so  loved, 
80  trusted — and  who  woul<l  not  have 
tnisted  h>'r  ?  Then  came  a  thou;,dit, 
as  if  brought  on  the  wings  of  an 
angel — the  remembrance  of  that  first 
meetinjr — her  e3'e8  melting  into  his, 
and  tli.'it  strange,  wistful  look,  ^  liif^b 
afterwards  haunted  him.  AlLer  uii 
she  might  have  loved  him — she  mii^t 
not  have  loveil  tliat  other!  ne 
cauglit  ?!t  this  faint  hojie  as  a  drown- 
ing man,  and  it  nerved  him  to  the 

el&rt— the  greatest  for  him  to  make 
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— that  he  would  wait,  would  obettye 
longer,  seeming  to  see  nothing. 
Ajid  so  it  went  on.  The  8tran|Kr 

was  presen  ted  to  him.  He  heard  the 

name,  and  knew  it  wa.s  the  man  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  his  wif<^  and 
whom  she  had  denied  knowing. 
He  observed. 

He  saw  that  scarcely  even  the  com- 
monest courtesies  piiissed  between 
them ;  but  what  was  that  when  he 
was  present  ?  As  to  Mrs.  Leighton, 
he  could  not  make  out  her  game.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  price  of  her 
civilities  to  Townshend  was,  that  the 
rich  and  rIIIv  Staimton,  who  took 
Townshend  as  a  Mentor,  should  be 
induced  to  marry  her  eldest  daughter, 
who  began  to  hang  on  hand. 

He  observed. 

He  saw  his  wife's  depression — he 
saw  her  wistful,  anxious  eyes  turned 
on  him — ^he  surprised  tears  in  them  ; 
but  he  set  it  down  to  the  diflBcultiea 
of  a  disappointed  or  guilty  love  for 
another. 

One  day  he  observed  to  some  pur- 
pose. He  saw  Townshend  slip  a  note 
into  his  wife's  bonquet  That  note 
he  was  determined  to  liave  before  she 
saw  it ;  and  he  succeeded*  It  con- 
tained only  tlir^c  words: — "I  am 
unchanged — imchanguible.  Why  will 
you  never  allow  me  an  opportunity  of 
telling  you  so?' 

This  was  at  least  a  relief  in  one 
way  :  that  whatever  might  be  Towns- 
hend'a  audacitv,  it  was  not  encour- 
ii(^ed.  Frr»m  tne  reaction  almost  all 
his  old  trust  in  Queenie  returned. 
She  could  not  have  loved  that  cox- 
comb, he  thought  1  And  yet !— and 
vet !  She  was  so  veiy  young ;  sha 
had  been  clearly  sacrificed  to  him, 
and  she  was  doing  her  best,  poor 
child,  to  be  faithfoL 

He  was  in  this  gentler  and  more 
hopeful  mood  when  the  climax  came 
that  decided  poor  Queenie  s  fate. 

The  day  was  fixra  for  their  return 
to  Hartley  Court — a  day  devoutly 
loneed  for  by  herself.  Sir  Gaspar 
bau  not  invited  her  mother,  tbough- 
that  lady  had  privately  calculated 
on  doing  the  honours  of  her  son-in- 
law's  country  seat  to  a  select  party  of 
her  own  friends,  including  Staunton 
and,  of  course,  Townshrad. 

In  their  Belgravian  mansion  Lady 
Monekton  had  a  boudoir  oi^nirt^:  into 
a  dressing-room,  where  sue  amui^oi^ 
herself  wtth  painting;  and  never  ad- 
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mitted  visiters.   She  had  an  aversion  She  held  it  to  hini,  but  be  dashed 

to  her  bei^'innings  and  atteinj)ts  being  it  down. 

wen,  and  especially  by  the  lastidioua  '*  False ! — fake  from  first  to  last ! — 

Hfe  of  her  hosband,  and  often  laugh-  and  to  seem  so  artless ! — ^that  is  the 

figiy  excluded  him  from  her  studio,  worst !   Tellme^'*  said  he,  in  a  chok- 

rememberin^  h'lr.  contempt  for  the  ing  voice;  "tell  me,  and  I  wiU  be- 

pink  and  yellow  skctrh-book.  lieve  you  still— ar**  you  alone  ?" 

One  murmn^  that  Quecnie  was  out  "  \Vhut  can  you  mean  1"  she  said, 

shopping,  Townshend,  paying  one  of  a  horrible  fear  eoming  over  her  that 

his  frequent  calls,  was  in  the  draw  he  wa^  mad. 

ing-room  with  Mn*.  Leighton.    Tliat  He  burst  into  a  wild  laugh.    "  Ha, 

lady,  telling  him  of  her  daughter's  ha  I  the  door  is  locked  outside,  there 

recent  fancy  for  painting,  ollercd  to  is  no  escaping,  no  evading  now ;  WQ 

show  him  what  she  was  about,  under  shall  see  if  tou  tell  the  truth  V* 

a  promise  of  secrecy.  She  led  the  He  took  her  hy  the  arm  into  the 

way  to  the  sanctum,  and  he  became  dressing-room,  tore  down  the  screen^ 

ec-sf;itic  over  a  painting  on  tlie  e;tsel.  and  tliere  stood  Townshend. 

Suddenly  a  step  was  heard,  and  Lady  In  an  agony  of  bewildermeut  and 

MoBckton*8  Yoioe  on  the  stair,  telling  terror  she  fell  at  her  husband's  feet ; 

the  ssrvant  she  should  not  want  the  she  felt  as  if  it  were  some  evil  dreanii 

carriage  again.   Without  a  moment*s  a  fate  from  which  she  had  no  power 

thought,  but  that  she  w:vs  iLshamed  to  extricate  herself, 

of  the  intrusion,  Mrs.  Leighton  seized  '    Oh.  Gaspar,  my  husband,  believe 

Townshend's  arm  and  dragged  him  me,  I  know  not  what  this  means— r 

into  the  dressing-room,  while  Queenie  how     came  tlic  re  I  know  not" 

entered  at  the  other  door.     Mrs.  Sir  Gaspar  liad  recovered  his  out- 

Leighton  made  good  her  retreat  with-  ward  self-control,  and  said  with  the 

out  noticing  whether  he  followed  or  calmness  of  ilespair. 

not  He  did  not  follow.  There  was  **  Be  silent— words  are  worse  than 

a  screen  in  the  room  which  was  too  useless— words!" 

inviting  a  retreat ;  and  there  he  re-  "  SirGaspar  Monckton,"saidTown- 

nwined  concealed,  the  door  standing  sheud,  "  1  implore  you  to  believe — for 

open  between  the  two  rooms.  Lady  Monckton's  sake  I  entreat  it — 

Qoeenie.  unconscious  that  she  was  that  the  merest  accident— in  short, 

not  alone,  be^n  to  paint,  having  first  a — quite  unknown  to  Lady  Monckton 

thrown  otf  Tier  bonnet  and  shawl,  brought  me  here." 

She  was  attempting  a  comjposition  of  "  Silence  !"  e.xclaimed  Monckton. 

her  own,  and  was  extremely  desirous  ''Silence  and  hear  me.  You  must 

her  husband  should  not  see  it  till  in  be  aware  that  from  this  moment  Ladjr 

a  more  finished  state.  Monckton  and  I  part — for  ever.  If 

Smldenly  she  heard  his  knock  at  I  have  wronged  you,  as  I  may  have 

the  door  of  her  boudoir.  done,  in  taking  your  atfianced  bride, 

"  Hay  I  come  in  I"  I  wiQ  restore  her— by  divorce.** 

**0h,  no,  no  1   Pray  don't  come,**  "Oh  no,  no,  never,"  exclaimed  the 

she  answered.    "  I  can't  have  it  seen,  wife  :  "  I  hate,  I  abhor  him,  I  never 

At  least,  wait  one  minute.    Now  you  loved  him    -believe  me,  Gaspar — 

may!"  She  had  turned  the  picture  but  you  will  not,  how  can  you  ever 

Toaad;  and  now  stood  sniiUqg  aa  he  bdieve  me,  now.'*  She  coTered  her 

came  m.  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed, 

What  a  face  met  her  view— what  while  the  tears  streamed  through  her 

hagsard  eves— what  livid  paleness  !  fincers. 

Ke  searched  the  room  with  his  '^Enough,"  said  Gaspar,  with  a 

^sneei  stnnge  calmness;  "for  your  sake 

*  So  yon  are  alone !— you  admit  no  and  mine  we  will  devour  our  agony 

one — no  one — not  even  your  hue-  alone,  and  not  u^ve  it  as  an  amuse- 
!iand ment  to  the  world."    He  pointed  to 

She  looked  bewildered,   "  Gaspar,  the  door,  with  a  lofty  gesture,  and 

dttiest  Gaspar,  what  is  it  t  Are  you  Townshend  left  the  room, 

ill?    Why  do  you  lode  sol   You  When  they  were  alone  his  forced 

cannot  really  be  angry  about  my  calmness  had  deserted  him;  he  looked 

foolish  sketch  I   Here  it  is— look  at  long  at  Queenie  in  silence,  then  6ai<l 

it  if  you  like  1"  in  an  altered  voice,  "Oh,  Qveenif^ 
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Qneenie!  who  could  have  believed 
you  80  false  ]  But  you  denied  that 
you  ever  knew  him,  and  to  me,  to  me. 
We  part  for  ever.  All  discussions — all 
explanations  are  useless— needlesa. 
AU I  can  Ih  for  your  comfort— apart 
from  me— I  will  do.  Every  arrange- 
ment shall  hv  mada  All  I  ask  is, 
that  you  will  remember  that  you 
ttiU  bear  ipy'iiaaie,  toA  vfll  not  cliii- 
graoeit** 

She  was  too  hoart-hroken  to  be 
roused  even  bv  this  last  stijQgi  she 
only  wept  in  silence. 

He  pM6d  from  the  dootyand  left 
her. 

-  •         .  •         .  ♦  •  ' 

It  was  seven  years  from  lier  mar- 
riage, and  five  from  lier  separation, 
when  the  eonrespondenee  took  place 
with  which  our  story  begins. 

The  "Mary"  of  tlie  letters  was  a 
Mrs.  Dftcre,  with  whom  Lady  Monck- 
ton  took  refui'e  in  her  Worse  than 
'widowhood.  She  Was  the  widow  of 
a  celebrated  artist,  and  a  judicious 
as  well  as  affectinnnte  friend.  She 
discovered  and  promoted  Queenie's 
taste  for  art,  and  the  occupation  it 
saTO  her  mmd  i»oyed  the  best  balm 
for  sorrow. 

Mrs.  Leigh  ton  had  succeeded  in 
marrying  her  daughter  Emma,  though 
not  to  Mr.  Staunton.  Her  son-in-law 
was  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  small 
intelle-t,  who  was  "something  in  the 
city"  (she  never  divulged  what),  and 
whose  name  was  Stubman ;  had  a 
yilla  at  Twickenham,  and  she  took  np 
her  abode  with  them,  whi6h  eTeiy- 
body  thought  a  very  nice  arrange- 
ment, except)  perhapS)  Mr.  Stubnum 
himsell 

This  waa  a  great  reHef  to  Lady 
Hondcton,  who  was  thus  free  from 

uncongenial  companionship,  without 
the  self-reproach  of  neglecting  her 
mother.  The  allowance  settled  on 
her  by  Sir  Qaspar  was  ample,  but 
when  she  discovered  the  possibility 
of  supporting  herself,  she  detenninea 
to  do  so. 

In  the  world  of  small  gentility,  to 
which  she  had  been  aecustomed  all 

"her  11  at  TjJirkiiigton,  an  artist  who 
sold  his  works  wjts  not  genteel ;  and 
rememberins  the  only  parting  iiyunc- 
tion  Gaspar  bad  given  ner,  not  to  dis- 
gmue  hie  name,  she  took  another 
name  when  she  went  to  Rome  to 
*tudy  to  be  an  nrtist  in  earnest. 
'  In  her  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Dacre, 
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great  as  was  their  mutual  confidem 
in  each  otlier,  the  painful  subject  of 
the  sejmnition  was  never  di8ous.se<l. 

Queenie  liad  maile  up  her  mind 
80  eafoly  that  she  deserfedherfiita^ 
and  that  her  duplicity  and  conceal- 
ment merited  all  she  liad  suffered, 
that  when  she  had  allud^  to  her 
husband  it  was  with  a  depth  of  peoi- 
tenee  that  almost  mided  Mrs.  Daeress 
to  the  extent  of  her  errors,  and  the 
Rubject  Reemed  so  cruelly  harasang 
that  she  strictly  avoided  it 

Like  many  sensitive  and  reserved 
penons,  Qneenie  wrote  much  nraie 
openly  than  she  spoke.  Idving-so  en- 
tirely ppclni^r  l  a  life,  it  wa.s  a  rehtf 
to  her  to  \vrite  long  letters  to  one 
whose  sympathy  was  never-filing; 
and  it  was  In  these  letters  fromKoiBe 
that  ^he  at  last  confided  to  h^  MaA 
the  actual  eVents  whieh  caused  her 
separation. 

Sometimes  she  poured  out  the  an- 
guish of  her  loving  heart  widosred'bf 
more  than  death.  Sometimes  she 
broke  forth  in  indication  at  th<» 
fatal  wrong  caused  Dy  no  fault  >'f 
hers:  but  never  one  word  of  blaDie 
attacBed  to  her  husband.  She  sttU 
felt  that  circumstanoesweireso  against 
her,  that  added  to  her  previous  dnpli 
city,  no  earthly  power  could  undeceive 
him. 

We  will  now  restime  the  cmrei- 
pondence  with  a  letter  £rom  Mm 
bacre  to  Lady  Monckton. 

My  Yxry  Dear  Sophia, 

I  cannot  sleep  tiU  I  hare  answered 
your  last  most  affeetini:  letter.  \Vhy, 
why  did  you  "not  tell  me  all  this  long 
ago  ?  Who  could  have  imagined  that 
you  have  been  soffering  ail  these  jesis 
of  false  accusation,  and  you  nave 
never  even  tried  to  justify  yourself  t 
Sutely  you  were  wrong  in  allowing 
yourself  to  be  so  punished  for  one 
fault  True,  it  is  a  great  fault  Ton 
say,  yourself,  it  on  grit  not  to  be  fo^ 
given.  You  call  it  "a  lie  between 
those  who  love — the  one  unpardon- 
able sin" — but,  dear  child,  you  hats 
surely  atoned. 

You  say,  that  the  details  were  so 
hatefnl  to  you,  that  yon  have  never 
even  tried  to  ascertain  by  what  mean% 
or  with  what  intention,  the  man  ae 
abhonent  to  you  contriyed  admit- 
tance to  your  dressing-room.  That 
the  whole  was  like  a  horrid  rlrpam, 
when  the  most  incongruous  occoi' 
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n&MB  do  not  surprise  us ;  that  you 
ime  stmck  with  a  stupor  of  despair, 
and  then  came  on  the  fever,  in  wliich 
I  found  you ;  and  in  the  delirium  of 
which  jou  could  not  bear  your  mother. 
All  this  I  can  understand ;  but  is  Sir 
Gispar  so  prond,  so  hard,  and  has  he 
so  entirely  ceased  to  love  yon,  that 
no  etfort  can  be  made,  even  now,  to 
open  his  eyes  to  the  injustice  you 
UTe  tnflbred  t 

Poor  child,  it  is  time  your  nuutyr- 
flora  slimiM  cease.  I  will  come  m3"eelf, 
if  possible,  and  join  you.  I  feel  lus  if 
something  ought  and  must  be  done. 

How  toacmng  is  year  delight  at 
year  husband's  admiration  of  your 
works.  You  say  that  you  are  repaid 
for  all  your  toil  and  labour.  A  very 
womaD,  after  all !  Art  should  be  its 
own  reward,  not  fiune,  or  eren  (though 
that  is  better)  the  approval  of  some 
Oo^  who  is  more  than  fame  to  us. 

But  I  must  conf^hiflo,  for  I  am  in 
baste  to  begin  prcpaiaUoiia  to  come 
tad  join  voil 

Your  ever  affectionate, 

P.S. — I  direct  thi.i  letter  in  your 
own  name;  why  should  you  be  afraid 
to  chum  it,  and  proudly,  too  t  I  write 
to  the  PoBte  Beetaate,  Rome. 


Ffvm  Sir  Ga.*par  Monektom  l»  iViiliam 

Nftples,  June  '20th. 

My  Dkar  Lawrence, 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  ^'ou  from 
Rome,  a  ehan|;e,  the  meet  joyful  and 
anportant  it  is  poaaible  to  unagine, 

has  orcurrpfl  to 

I  have  found  my  wife,  my  adored 
Queenie.  She  is  restored  to  me !  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  have  seen  her^- 
<Aa/  blessed  moment  is  to  come — but 
I  have  found  her  true,  pure,  sinned 
against,  indeed,  but  never  sinning. 

That  mysterious  sculptress— Law- 
Mice^  my  lumd  trembles  while  I 
write  it — that  woman,  full  of  poetry 
and  genius,  is  my  wife,  my  Queenie. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  enough,  though 
it  is  much ;  for  I  have  a  theory  that 
no  tnie  ar6at,  or  trae  poet»  can  be 
worthless  or  vicious. 

But  the  way  I  discovered  her  was 
thia.  My  letters  from  Home  were 
net  on  to  me  here  There  waa  one 
for  "  I^y  Moiu^in."  In  mw  anx- 
iety to  know  nomethin<(  of  her,  I 
fioold  not  leaiat  opening  the  letter. 
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Lawrence,  I  would  send  it  to  you,  for 
it  will  explain  all,  but  it  is  too  pre- 
cious to  part  with.  It  is  addressed  to 
her  by  rs.  Dacre,  your  wife's  friend, 
the  widow  of  The  Dacre.  It  is  an 
answer  to  some  very  confidential  ones 
from  poor  Queenie— noble,  ill-jndged 
Queenie— fully  justifying  her;  won- 
dering: only,  a8  we  muBt  all  wonder, 
she  suffered  in  silence,  and  said  no- 
thing to  clear  herself  The  one  wrong 
that  was  on  her  conadence,  that  of 
having  conceaUn^  from  nje  her  pre- 
vious engagement,  wa.s  cause  enough, 
she  thought,  for  all  she  had  to  suffer. 
Oh,  Queenie,  my  own  loTe^  how  ahall 
I  ever  repair  all  I  have  made  her  un- 
justly sniff T ' 

I  trart  1  li.  r  to  Naples,  but  found 
she  had  almost  immediately  left  it 
for  one  of  the  ialanda  Oanri  I  have 
already  visited,  and  coula  find  no 
trnoe  of  her.  Still  it  was  pleasant  to 
tiiiiik  in  those  beautiful  places  she 
might  be  near  me ;  or  had  lately 
paned  through  the  same  exqniaite 
scenes.  I  am  impatient  for  to-mor- 
row, that  I  may  go  to  Lscliia ;  but  aa 
I  wish  you  to  get  this  as  soon  as  poe- 
sible,  I  shall  despatch  it  first. 

It  is  ao  etrange  a  feeling,  almoet 
too  happy  to  be  true,  that  nothing 
separatee  na  now  but  that  atrip  n 
aea. 

Yours,  dear  Lawrence, 
Affectionately, 
Gaspab  Mokoktok. 


When  Ckupar  landed  from  his  boat 

on  the  shore  of  the  beantifhl  island 

T^fltia,  bpspt  ns  n«iial  by  a  tribe  of 
facchini,  guides,  and  donkey-drivers, 
Francesco,  who  was  well  paid  by 
Captain  Townahend  to  keep  away  aU 
visiters  from  the  mountain  inn  of  the 
"Piccolfi  Sontinella,"  very  importn- 
nately  insusied  on  conducting  him  to 
another  hotel,  still  higher  up  the 
mountain  path,  dignified  by  the  name 
of  "  La  Grande  Sentinella."  Here 
he  scarcely  nllowed  himself  to  rest 
before  he  began  his  inauiries,  a  most 
difficult  matter,  for  there  were  no 
namea,  no  arrival  booka. 

He  was  tcild  there  were  very  few 
forfsHeri  in  the  island  as  vet.  There 
were  a  lady  and  gentleman"  at  the 
ether  hotel,  who  had  been  there  aoma 
time. 

"A  lady  and  gentleman!"  This 
aeemed  very  hopeleea,  and  he  fell  into 
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a  melancholy  reverie,  from  wliich  the  no  doubt,  who  kept  so  quiet,  and 

glorious  sights  of  sea  and  isles  and  seemed  to  avoid  interiering  with  her/* 

yine-dftd  moimtaint  &iled.  to  rouae  He,  indeed,  it  weei  Sbe  iool(ed  up; 

him.  Towoahena  stood  before  hei;  with  a 

We  must  now  return  to  Captain  stroni;  effort  at  quiet  indifference^  pw- 

Townshend,  who  began  to  weary  of  aenting  the  handkerchief, 

hib  adventure,  and  who  could  not  help  '*Lady  Moucktou,"  he  said,  "ve 

suspecting  that  the  moment  he  save  have  been  nei^hhoQis  ao  long,  do  al- 

notice  of  his  presence  in  any  shape  low  me  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend; 

Lady  Moncktou  woidd  refuse  to  see  let  us  Ihj  a  little  more  neighlxturly." 

him.  The  notion  of  fallinj?  sick  lie  All  this  time  she  was  standing  erect, 

ftuou  gave  up.    "  She  woiUd  merely  her  overpowering  surprise  overcome 

send  her  maid,  and,  perhaps,  a  ho-  by  her  grand  diadain. 

moeopathic  dose ;  and  when  she  knows  Flushed  with  indication,  she  ex- 

who  1  am,  either  she  or  I  will  have  clniiu  d,  "  P>iend  !  neigli^'uir'  Do 

'  to  quit  the  premises.'  "  you  pt  e.sunic  to  speak  thoj>c  word*  to 

.  However^  ne  could  not  quite  re-  incl  Leave  mt^  sir ;  leave  me  I  Your 

solve  to  retue  without  an  attempt  to  fireeenoe  ia  odioua  to  me :  yon^  and 

break  t(ie  ioe,  for  then  were  still  times  you  alone,  are  the  cause  of  my  muoy, 

when  his  vanity  persuaded  him  she  niy — mv- — "    TTere  her  voice  was 

always  lored  him,  and  had  been  saeri-  breaking  into          but  she  stopped 

ficed.    Tiic^  had  now  been  living  at  to  check  them  by  a  strung  effort.  The 

the  same  hotel,  laokted  ftom  all  the  oght  of  her  emotion  gave  him  moie 

world,  for  about  ten  days.  courase. 

IntheeveningsQueeniehad  a  table  "My  dear  child,"  s^d  he.  "be 

and  chair  brought  out  on  the  terrace  pacified ;  and  let  your  majesty  alao 

and  hdi  reading  or  writing,  or  leaning  recollect  who  it  was  that  gave  the 

over  the  low  wal^  watching  the  fire-  first  offenee.  It  strikes  me  thai  I 

niea  fiittine  among  the  vinevards  be-  have  the  most  right  to  complain ;  not 

neath,  or  the  golden  glow  of  the  sun  -  that  1  ever  thought  of  things  turning 

set  on  the  sea,  or  the  fishing-boat 8  out  as  they  have  done.   You  were 

coming  into  the  little  harbour  far  engaged  to  me,  and  I  loved  you,  when 

^low.  you  gave  me  up  for  a  better  match. 

This  close  vicinity  and  the  oddnesa  Don't  turn  away  so  contemptiiouslv : 

of  their  position,  by  tiirn.s  irritated,  hear  me  <nit.    Of  course,  y  ii  -vrpre 

amused,  and  wearied  him.   He  re-  very  right  to  obey  your  mamma.  I 

aolyed  to  end  it,  but  would  not  depart  entreat  ^oa  atay,  and  hear  me  ont: 

without  one  attempt  to  apeak  to  Lady  ftnd  don  t  look  so  awfully  grand  and 

Monckton.  migestic.  ^  I  will  go  this  niinute,  if 

She  stood  leaning  one  evening  over  you  wish  it;  but  I  ao  want  to  explain 

the  terrace  wall  watching  the  sea.  that  the  last  imlucky  chanee'*  — ~ 

A  white  aidl  in  the  omng,  comine  "  Chance,  do  you  call  itt"  ahe  aid 

nearer  and  nearer,  engaged  that  kina  atemly. 

of  unconscious  attention  which  we  "  Ye.'*,  chance :  it  was  as  much  an 

give  sometimes  to  outwanl  objects  accident  a.s  ever  Happened.  Yourmo- 

wken  the  thoughts  are  mo^  t  earnestly  tncr  was  afraid  of  yuu^  beiuj^  vexed 

ahatracted.  SneirM  thinking  of  Oaa-  at  her  good<natare  in  ahowing  ma 

pai;  remembering  aomeaketches  of  hi.s  your  painting:  ao  ahe  tbldm^  ^  go  m- 

near  Naples,  and  trying  to  identify  to  that  oj>en  door  while  you  ps'^-^cii" 

them  with  the  scenery.    How  little  A  shudder  went  tiirough  her  iiiune 

ahe  guessed  that  white  sad  wits  bring-  and  paled  her  cheek  at  the  retucm- 

ingneartohertheobieetof  her  meet  hranoe.  ^e  turned,  and  apoke  with 

anxioas  tiioughta.   She  stood  there  a  strong  effort 

dreamincT,  when  the  slip:ht  breeze  that  "  I  hear  you,  Captain  Townshend," 

rose  at  sundown,  flutteiiug  among  the  she  said    "  I  listen,  because  I  am 

vine  leaves,  caught  the  Imndkerchief  resolved  to  have  that  mvbteiy  cleared 

in  her  hand,  and  canMd  it  over  the  up  whieh  haa  ruined  my  happi- 

Sarapet  into  a  court  uelow.     Sud-  ness.'' 

enly,  from  the  house  a  man  rushed  "It  is  no  mystery.   I  hiive  told 

down  the  stens  into  the  court-yard;  you  all ;  upon  my  honour,  I  have.  I 

ahe  heard,  ratl^er  than  saw,  that  some  wish  to  goodness  I  could  tell  yo^  or 

appnachad  her.  ^'The/orolMrt^  at  least  taat  jou  would  befievo  Bov 
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grieved  I  have  been  fof  all  that  has  preach.    Will  you  not  shake  hancUii 

aapp^ned  siiT^e.*'  amd  let  me  go  at  least  forgiven  T* 

"  What  does  it  matter  what  /  be-  "  Farewell, '  she  said ;  "and  God 

litre t"  ahe  aaid,  so  sadly  she  seemed  bless  you :  forgive  me.*'  She  turned 

to  ftfget  in  her  oief  to  whom  she  away  without  giving  her  hand,  and 

▼as  speaking.  **  Who  will  make  hhn  walked  giayeljr  aivl^adlj  to  lier  own 

believe  ?  No,  it  is  too  late,  miserably  rooms, 

too  late  I   And  why  are  you  here  I  She  entered, 

why  perseenle  me  i  vhy  not  leave  The  shinrt  twilight  of  the  aonth 

me  to  the  wretchedness  you  have  left  it  abready  dusky  and  dim.  She 

evisedf'  did  not  see  who  stoot]  in  the  room, 

**  If  indeed  you  wish  it,  and  I  sup-  but  a  voice  siifibcated  with  emotion, 

poee  YOU  do,  Queenie,  I  will  go;  but  exdiimed,  "My  own,  my  QueenieJ* 

It  is  hard  to  think  von  hate  the  very  and  she  was  clasped  In  her  hushand^a 

sifht  of  me ;  and  1  <m]y  wanted  to  arm^. 

tell  you  I  wn.<3  snrry.   I  only  wanted  In  the  rapture  of  that  meeting  there 

vou,  if  possiVtle,  to  forgive  ine  before  was  uo  surprise,  no  question,  no  ex- 

1  go  away  to  India,  and  to  ask  you  if  planation— none  seemed  needed ;  but 

toy  thinr  eoold  be  done  or  said  to  with  returning  reflection,  Queenie 

reconcile    thought  of  Townshend,  his  prozimi^ 

"  Oh!  not  l^y  you,  not  by  you,  never,  his  having  lived  under  the  same  root 

Charles  Townshend  ;  if  ever  you  Di.sengaging  herself  from  Gafipar's  em - 

thought  you  loved  or  cared  for  me,  brace,  she  said  tremulously,  "Again, 

kave  me  now  In  peace.  I  will  try  to  again  he  is  here;  oh,  bow  can  I  hope 

fi^ve  yon.  If  ever  I— if  erer  i  am  you  will  beUeve  that  this  time  I  knew 

hsf^sgain — I  will  quito  forL-iveyou ;  it  not" 

bat  ao  not  imagine  for  one  instant  He  smiled,  and  drew  her  again  to 

th&t  my  marriage  was  one  of  ambi-  his  heart.    ''I  have  b^ard  all,"  said 

tioi^  or  that  I  ever  understood  the  he  ;  "  I  was  here,  and  heard  all  yon 

power  of  true  affection  when  I  accept-  said,  but  I  should  have  believed  you 

ed  yon    No ;  for  that  I  should  ask  now ;  how  unkind  you  wrro,  my 

Ton  to  forgive  me.   I  love  my  hus-  Queenie,  not  to  have  shaken  hands 

Und.  I  have  never  wavered  one  in-  with  him.   Come  and  do  so  now.  I 

tet  in  my  devotion  to  him.  The  have  no  room  in  my  heart  for  any 

f^ne  cruel  mistake  was  that  I  ever  thing  but  joy." 

'^  rii  ealpd  a  th<»n'jht  from  one  who  They  looked  out  on  the  tenare,  but 

was  worthy  of  aii  ray  conhdence.  He  Townshend  was  gone.   Then  Gaspar 

knew  not  of  mv  enga«:ement  to  you,  gave  her  the  letter  from  Mary  Dacre^ 

isd  that  was  the  cause  of  all"  which  had  proTsd  so  unconacioiiB  a 

Tlie  long  restrained  grief  was  nearly  vindication, 

choking  her,  but  she  bravei^  lepres-  "Dear,  good  Mary    she  said ;  "and 

e€d  her  tears.  was  this  all  that  was  needed,  this  slight 

**OiIitBin  Townshend,"  she  said,  firiendily  shock,  to  break  down  toe 

*I  most  know  if  you  leave  this  even-  strong  prison  walls  between  your 

iogi  or,  late  aa  it  is,  I  letl^'to  Na-  ^eart  and  mine,  Caspar?" 

piei."                                 '  "Siiy  rather  the  slight  thin  blind, 

flis  manner  was  quite  changed  to  so  perversely  blown  between  us,  shut- 

*  pvrt  lespeet  "  Believe  me,  I  do  ting  out  from  me  both  li^ht  and  sun. 

not  wish  to  annoy  yon ;  I  only  wished  Ob,  Queenie,  had  you  said  one  word 

to  see  and  speak  to  you  once,  for  I  am  I  should  have  believed  you." 

OD  my  wav  to  India  to  join  my  regi-  *'  How  could  I,"  she  replied,  "wlicn 

Btent  I  have  waited  here  for  ten  I  had  forfeited  my  rignt  to  be  be- 

^ijs  without  having,  courage  to  ap-  lieved  V* 
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IBS  IC^BQXrSiV  6BIF  AKD  THS  DEAD  ADMIfiAl* 

««•»«« 

Thbee  things  are  stately  found- 
Yea,  four  (one  siiith)  be  comely  in  their  goin^ 

Tne  lion,  and  the  he-goat,  and  the  hound, 
And,  with  hia  flying  flags,  and  buglet  Uowing, 
The  king,  in  harness,  niftw»hiwg  nnil^d  and  cniwii*d : 

Stntely  is  each  of  tlirse  • 
But  statelier  still  the  battle  ship, 
When  o'er  the  white  line  of  the  heavy  eeas^ 

Like  stars  o'er  snow-crown'd  trees, 
Storm-swayM  and  swung,  its  bright  U|^lla  roJl  and  d^ 

And  statelier  yet  a^iin 
The  spirits  of  our  sailor  I'iwgi'^inwi, 
WellpI  eased  witli  their  own  oi^an'smuily  loar; 

'Xh&y  only  fear  the  diore. 

•        *        •        *        •  ^ 

Thesr  tilings  are  .stately  found; 
But  whrn  the  hon  slowly,  slowly  dies, 

Never  waxiug  well  of  his  de^p  wouud; 
When  the  he-gost  on  the  golden  altar  liesi 
Fastf  nM  to  it  for  a  sacrifii-e  ; 

When  the  baying  of  the  hound 
Nevermore  l>enciith  the  liunter's  glad  blue  skies 
To  the  merry,  merry  bugle  shall  make  full  answer  rise 

On  the  field,  or  by  the  yellowing  forest  Bkirt» 
Dying  of  a  deadly  hurt, 
From  the  storm  of  cha4»e  a])art, 
With  a  horn  thrust  in  his  8tout  old  heaVt ; 
When  the  king  who  march'd  f  orth  mail'd  and  crown*d, 
With  roses  raiu'd  from  balconies,  and  clarions  ringing  soundi 

Hath  red  drops  upon  his  battle  shirt. 

Bleeds  away  into  nis  sOvcr  mail. 

Sees  his  ^nniiors  like  a  tatter'd  sail, 

And  the  oldest  captain's  cheek  turns  pale ; 

When  those  desperate  horsemen  ehainte  ami  fiiU, 
And  himself  m  taken  by  the  foo  and  bound ; — 
He-goat,  lion,  king,  and  hound, 
Statelier  far  and  nobler  are  ye  found — 

Statelier  far  and  nobler  thns— 

Beauty  and  glory  are  less  glorious, 
LSBS  beautiful  than  sorrow  grand  and  true  ; 

The  steadfast  will  is  more  august  than  Fate, 

And  they  who  greatly  snfier  are  more  greal 
Than  tiiey  who  ^ndly^o!     ^  ^ 

And  when  the  man-of>war 

N  )  Ion -or  takes  the  tide  on  her  dark  huU, 
Nor,  like  a  sea  bird,  dippeth  beautiful, 

Bows  under  to  the  green  isieas  rolling  far ; 

And  heareth  nemmore  the  hardy  tar. 
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Tlie  wind  tli:it  singftli  to  the  Polar  star 

Humming  and  snoring  through  rigping  and  spar; 

But  like  a  grand  and  worn-out  battle  car, 
The  good  ship  rests,  with  ctystals  round  the  keel. 
And  frost  flowers  hanqn^c:  from  the  wheeL 
And  when  the  man-<)f-war 

Rests  ice-bemarbled,  she  is  statelier  there, 

As  the  crusader  carven  still  and  Uar 

With  those  white  hands  of  prayer. 
Is  holier  than  the  soldier  fiery-eoul'a 
Glimmering  in  steel  and  gold, 

0  red  cross  knight !  O  red  cross  ship !  enough  ye  both  hnve  toiled. 

And  the  funeral  bell  hath  toll'd, 
And  wave  and  battle  both  away  have  roU'd, 
The  ooean'e  billow  and  the  banner's  fold, 
The  groat  white  hones  and  the  rider  bold. 

All !  sea  and  war  have  now  no  troubling  breath. 

Brave  knight !  good  ship !  ye  surely  are  assoii'd 

By  tlie  great  pazdoner— Death ! 

1^        %        *        *        *  « 

Stately!  but  statelier  yet. 
What  time  the  winter  thy  good  ehiiM  beset 

With  ice-mail'd  meshes  of  his  awful  net, 
And  wondrously  the  siimmer  sun  went  down, 

Tiara'd  with  the  shadow  and  the  flame— 

And  night  with  horror  of  great  darkness  came 
On  her  black  horse,  a  veil  upon  her  face, 

RiiliirLT  above  his  sunken  crown — 
But  day's  white  paUVey  kept  not  equal  pace.* 

Seal  and  bear,  and  walrus  brown, 
Were  heard  no  lonL'or  on  the  floe. 
Sledge  or  kayak  of  the  E.<>quimaiix 
Come  there  never  to  Lliai  hind  of  woe. 
Ptarmi^n  and  ^ouse  were  flecked  irith  snow, 
All  the  ivory  gulls  flapped  far  away ; 
Fox  and  hare,  turned  white  and  silver  grey, 
Crept  in  Bilence  closer  to  the  day. 
Silence^silence— save  the  iee  tmt  growVd 

Save  the  wind  that  hniTiiiier'd  the  stiff  shroud, 
Or  like  lean  dogs  throu|;ii  the  darkness  howl'c^ 

Hunting  on  some  weird  and  wolfish  doud 
Ah  me !  the  wise  men  tell^ 
Who  renrl  tho  dark  speech  of  the  fossil  well. 
How  m  some  age  seouian 

The  mild  moons,  as  'twere  queens  at  play. 
Shook  out  their  splendours,  like  a  diver  fan, 

And  delicate  ammonites  boated  in  the  bfiy, 
And  on  the  beech,  throujgh  crimson-creeper  d  plant 
And  rainbow-^loWd  shell,  there  teod  the  etophaat 
At  last  an  orange  hand, 

Set  in  a  dnwti  of  ajshen  grey^ 
To  things  that  winter  in  that  dreadful  land 
Told,  like  a  prophet,  of  the  son  at  hand ; 
JLoA  the  light  flickered  like  an  angel's  sword. 
This  wav  and  that  athwart  the  dark  fiord : 

Ana  strangely  colour'd  fires 
Play'd  lonnd  magnifioent  cathedral  spires. 

•  And  aft«f  the^e  tbtTc  eanie  the  Duy  and  Night, 
Ridiug  together  both  with  equal  pace, 
Th'  M%  M  a  paUny  hla«k«,  th«  other  white. 

^nmn :  ^'FMrft  Queeu,**  cMlo  vU. 
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Grandly  by  winter  of  tSieglader  built 
With  frottpfl  shafts,  by  summer  ^lory-tippVl, 
And  darkuess  was  unmutUed  and  was  r\pp'd 

Like  crape  from  heaven's  jewelFd  hilt 
0  those  grand  depths  on  depths  that  look  like  Filter 
Awfully  calm  and  imcompa.ssionate ; 
Those  nights  that  are  but  clasps,  or  rather  say, 
Bridges  of  diver  flimg  from  day  to  day ; 
That  vault  which  deepens  ixp,  and  endeth  Aeter, 

That  sea  of  starlit  sky, 
Broadening  and  brightening  to  infinit|y, 
Where  nothing  trembles,  smfers,  weeps  for  ever. 
But  still  the  ship^  were  fast  in  the  ice-field, 
And  while  the  midnight  Arctic  sun  outwheel'd, 
Thicker  and  thicker  did  Death's  shadows  fall 
On  the  calm  forehead  of  the  AdmhraL 

0  Admiral!  thou  haJst  a  shrine 

Of  silver,  not  from  any  earthly  mine^ 

Of  silver  ice  divine — 
A  sacrament,  but  not  of  bread  and  wine. 
Thou  hadst  tlie  Bouk,  the  stars,  in  whose  broad  skiflS 
Are  truths,  and  silences,  and  mysteries — 
The  love,  which  whi>6u  loveth,  never  dies. 
Brave  hearts!  he  cannot  stay : 

Only  at  home  ye  will  be  sure  to  say 
How  he  hath  wrought,  and  sought,  and  found — found  whatt 
The  bourue  whence  traveller  retumeth  not  1 — 

Ah  no!  'tis  <mly  that  his  spirit  high 

Hath  gone  upon  a  new  discovery, 
A  marvellous  passage  on  a  sea  unbounded, 

Blown  bv  God's  gentle  breath; 

But  that  the  white  sa  11  of  his  soul  hath  rounded 

The  promontory— Death ! 

•        •        •        •        «  • 

How  shall  we  bury  himi 

Where  shall  we  leave  ^e  old  man  l>nQg  ? 

With  mniie  in  the  distance  dying— dying. 
Among  the  arches  of  the  Abbey  grand  and  dim, 
There,  if  we  mighty  we  would  bury  him ; 
And  comrades  of  tne  sea  should  bear  his  pall ; 
And  the  ^eat  organ  should  let  rise  and  fall 
The  requiem  of  Mozart,  the  Dead  March  in  Saul — 

Then,  silence  all ! 
And  yet  far  grandiier  will  we  bury  hiin. 
Strike  the  ship-bell  slowly — slowly — slowly! 

Sailors!  trail  the  colours  lialf-mast  high  ; 
Leave  him  in  the  face  of  God  most  Holy, 

Underneath  the  vault  of  Arctic  sky. 
Let  the  long,  long  darkness  wrap  him  round. 
By  tlip  l  iii-  sunlight  be  his  forehead  crown'o. 
i'or  cathedral  panes  ablaze  witli  stories, 

For  the  tapers  in  the  nave  and  choir, 
Give  him  lights  auronl— give  him  glonea. 

Mingled  of  the  rose  and  of  the  fire. 
Let  the  wild  winds,  like  chief  mourners,  walk. 
Let  the  stars  bum  o'er  his  catafalque. 
Hush !  for  the  breeze,  and  the  white  fc^s  swathiss 

1  cannot  liear  the  simple  service  read. 

Was  it  "earth  to  earth,  the  captain  said, 

Or  "  we  commit  his  body  to  the  deep, 

Till  aeas^give  up  their  dead  ?" 

«        ♦        »        »        •  • 
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Wen  pleased  our  idond-mother  eeaiu^ 

As  mothers  of  heroic  children  use, 
In  things  like  these  her  silent  Inkennanns, 

Her  voiceless  Trafal<2:ars  and  Waterloos. 
0  trenches  of  the  winter  wild  and  black ! 
O  fialaklayas  of  the  rolling  pack! 
O  comhfttB  on  tiie  sledge,  or  in  the  yards, 
Magnificent  aa  marches  of  the  Guards ! 
0  dreader  sights  to  see,  and  sounds  to  list, 
Than  Muscovite  and  em,  grcj  through  the  morning  miflt ! 
Te  tell  our  Englftnd  that  m  msav  a  son 
Deep  agonies  are  suffered,  high  deeds  done. 
Whereof  is  sparing  memory  or  none, 
That  have  eternity  and  deathless  land 
Before  the  starry  threshold  of  our  God ; 
And  evermore  In  sach  she  leams  to  lead 
The  pledge  ai  ftitnre  deed. 

*  •  0  m  •  ♦ 

Hush !  be  not  overbold, 
Who  diires  to  talk  about  success 
In  presence  of  that  solemn  blessedness  ? 
Who,  but  God,  dares  to  give  a  martTi  gold  t 

0  high  and  stately  thin^ 
Are  ye  dead — defeated — still  1 
Is  the  lion  silent  on  the  hill  ? 
Doth  the  he-goat  lie  before  the  fane, 
All  his  glory  dashed  with  a  red  stain, 


Is  the  good  hound  mute  upon  the  track? 
Is  the  maird  king  home  through  tears  that  fall  like  imin. 

Drums  and  banners  muffled  up  in  blackl 
Is  the  war-ship  frozen  up  for  ever  ? 
Shall  the  sailor  see  home's  white  cliffs  never  ? 
Hush !  O  leave  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Cover  d  with  the  shadow  of  Christ's  hand ; 
Leave  him  in  the  midnight  Arctic  sun, 
God's  great  light  o'er  duty  nobly  done. 


leaTe  him  tniiting  for  the  setting  of  the  throne, 
Leave  him  Waiting  for  the  trumpet  to  he  blown. 

In  God's  bosom,  in  a  land  unknown. 

Leave  him  (he  needeth  no  lament) 
With  suns,  and  nights,  and  snow, 
-  Life's  tragedy  is  more  msgnifloent, 
IbdSng  with  that  sublime  and  silent  wo^ 
'tis  well  it  should  be  so. 


Dropping  from  the  heart's  deep 
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F£W  hUtoriee  are  so  dramAtic,  few  had  flourished  then,  not  only  in  Jem- 

80  full  of  epiBode,  few  divided  iino  sale m  itself,  but  in  other  cities  of  the 

periods  so  well  defined  by  remarkable  land  so  dear  to  piigrijns. 
catastrophe  and  ehange  of  scene,  as     Tet  is  it  unlikeiy  that  this  remem* 

that  of  the  Knights  HospitaUexs  of  brance  influenced  the  imagination  or 

St  Julm  of  Jeru-^alom.    Long  con-  determined  tlie  jtuliMnpnt     the  mail- 

tinuance  and  the  moist  varied  succos-  dad  men  wiio  utormed  Zion  withGod- 

aioa  of  incidents  give  to  that  history  fsvj.  The  reminiscences  of  the  gnal 

its  own  peculiar  character  and  con-  Frank  empire  of  Charlemagne^  wilh 

sistency.    Nothinis:  has  been  wanting  its  habits  of  thought  and  feefing,  were 

to  the  interest  of  its  great  annals —  more  life-hke  and  active  in  their 

not  the  beauty  of  houness,  nor  the  minda.    His  cafntuhyries,  and  thoao 

tenderness  of  charity,  nor  the  wisdom  of  his  successors,*  bear  ample  witness 

of  statesmanship,  nor  the  glory  of  to  princely  care  for  the  founda- 

arms— not  the  romance  of  adventure,  tion.  endowmenti  and  support  of  hos- 


brilliancy  oi  succe^^n,  nor  the  noLility  know  that  to  the  charitable  insti- 
of  adversity  well  borne.  For  seven  tutions  of  Christendom  in  the  Holy 
whole  centuries,  from  the  unworldly  Land  quiet  and  prosperity  were  ^ven 
enthusiasm  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  to  by  the  friendly  relati(»is  subsiBting 
the  baffled  ambition  of  the  fi!>>t  Na-  bt'tween  the  threat  Karl  and  the  10- 
poleon,  that  wonth  oiis  community  of  Downed  Haroun  al  Raschid. 
soldier-mouks  iilled  its  own  special  LuLD.  670,t  the  French  monk  Ber- 
plaoe  in  the  commonwealth  of  Chris-  nard  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jernsalao. 
tendorn.  There  he  found  an  hospital  or  guest - 
Th'  Onler  ot  the  H^^iiital  has  house,  "into  which  were  received 
owned  kindred,  nay  rivab,  among  all  who,  speaking  the  Roman  tongue 
the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (linguft  loquentes  Roman&),  seek  to 
yet  mil  it  scarcely  be  counted  as  one  that  spot  drvotion's  sake."  Close 
among  many.  In  the  grandeur  of  its  beside  it,  a  churcli  reared  it«  walls, 
I>ermaneuce,  in  the  versatility  of  its  *'  in  honour  of  Holy  Maiy and  to 
vi^  power,  in  its  possession  of  abso-  it  pei  tained  a  "  most  noSle  libnuy^ 
lute  and  uncontested  sovrr  ii^nty,  it  the  gift  of  r]iar]es,  with  twelve  man- 
stands  alone.  Beyond  a  doubt,  it  was  sions,  certam  tields  and  vineyards, 
the  oti'spring  of  the  first  crusade,  the  and  a  garden  in  the  Vallev  of  Jcho- 
nobler  and  purer  elements  of  whose  saphat. '  Thisnohle  foundation  may 
twofold  enthiLsiasm,  wnrlike  and  de-  linvo  dr  rayprl.  or  even  perished,  in  tl.o 
votional,  might  be  said  to  have  ciys-  altered  relations  of  afterdays  between 
tallized  into  this  fonn.  Not,  indeed,  Mahometan  and  Christian  princes.  It 
that  the  mould  was,  in  all  respects,  is  hard  to  suppose,  however,  that  all 
of  new  fasljinn,  into  which  that  glow-  remembrance  and  trace  of  it  shrtild 
ing  metal  was  fused.  Hospital  tra-  have  disappeared  between  the  date  of 
ditions  m  Jemsalem  were  at  least  of  Bernard's  pilgrimage  and  that  of  the 
as  old  a  date  as  the  days  of  Constan-  well-known  concession  made  to  the 
tine  an'l  of  his  successors  in  tlteChriH-  traders  of  Amalfi  by  the  Egyptian 
tian  empire.  The  exercise  oi  a  sjie-  Khalif,  Monstaser  BLilaL  We  think 
dal  hospitality  in  the  leoeption  of  M^jor  Porter  assigns  a  date  sono- 
stnngeis  and  the  tending  of  the  nek  what  too  recent  for  this  eventi  trhkh 


Jerusiikm.  Bj  Msjor  Wbitwortb  Porter,  Bcysl  Bni^nsns.  London :  LoagnaB. 

1658. 

•  See  tlic  magnificent  **  Collection  of  Baluzc/*  ex.  gr.,  torn.  L,  col.  715;  torn, 
li.,  col.  I4i)i. 

t  Aet.  Ssaet.,  Ord.  &  Braediot.  D*Adiei7,  too.  lil.,  p.  9. 
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he  describes  as  occurring  in  the  "mid- 
dle," instead  of  at  the  be|;inniiig  of 
the  eleventh  eentory;  and  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  pernnssion  to  the 
Amalfitans  to  "  establish  an  hospital 
within  the  waUa  of  Jerusalem  fur  the 
use  of  noor  and  rick  Latin  pilgrims,'' 
ne  has  hardly  ch  aractcrized  with  suf- 
ficieut  precision  the  nature  of  the 
transaction. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  dispute  the 
intimation  of  Sismondi  that  the  ex- 
tent an  d  importance  of  the  trade  of 
Amaih  has  been  over-rated.  Thia, 
however,  is  oertuia,  that  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  existence  against 
the  navies  of  the  Saracens,  that  re- 
public entered  into  close  cuuimer- 
eial  relations  with  them.  In  Sicily, 
imder  its  Aglabite  Arab  rulers,  spe- 
cial privileges  were  hers.  She  had 
at  Palermo  a  whole  suburb  and  a 
church  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
Andrew.  The"tari"  coins,  in  wliich 
to  this  day  small  sums  are  reckoned 
in  Sicily,  were  struck  in  the  mint  of 
Anudfi.  Throughout  the  chain  of 
ports  called  Htill  the  "  Scale  di  Le- 
yante,"  Amalfi  had  compters  or  fac- 
tories; and  not  a  few  oi  her  dtiseua 
trading  with  or  resident  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  bordering  sea  coast-s,  would 
naturally  be  drawn  to  Jerusalem  for 
deyotion,  and  even  for  traffic.  In 
the  maritime  towns  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  they  possessed  earavanstfais, 
**khan8,"  "  hospitia,"  of  their  own — 
in  Jeranlem,  none.  They  solicited 
Monstaser  for  leave  to  remedy  this 
deficieripv.  and  a  large  and  commo- 
dious site  was  thereupon  assigned  to 
them  in  the  Ohristian  quarter.  On 
it  they  built  their  "  nospitium, '* 
"auberge,"  "faf'tory within  its  pre- 
cincts, the  Oratory  of  St  Mai^^  ui  tiie 
Latin  rite ;  and  in  eonrae  of  time  fol* 
lowed  their  "hospital,"  in  our  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term — "no80c<  i  ri  i  a 
as  some  old  records  have  it — wax  da 
Ihr  Ihe  treatment  of  sach  pilgrims  of 
either  sex  aa  the  fierce  rays  of  a  Sy- 
rian sun  or  the  fitful  epidemics  of  the 
East  had  stricken  down.  These  hos- 
pitals eame  to  have  their  own  peculiar 
oratories ;  tliat  nf  th(!  males  ii;imr>d  of 
St  Jolin  the  Almoner,  a  saint  of  no 
distinction  in  the  western,  but  of  note 

the  eastern  calendar :  that  of  the 
females,  placed  uTidor  the  patronage 
of  St  Marv  Magdalene. 

From  this  Amalfitan  hospital,  a 
eooaensni  of  historians  have  deriTsd 
Tou  X.TL— sra  Gcozzxni. 


the  origin  of  the  Order  of  St.  John. 
M^or  Porter  has  lollowed  them ;  bu^ 
if  our  readers  will  hear  with  a  piece, 
of  somewhat  minute  historical  criti- 
cism, we  will  venture  to  call  in  ques- 
tion, as  briefly  as  possible,  the  cor* 
rectness  of  this  suppodtion. 

The  concession  to  the  men  of 
Amalfi  had  been  made  by  the  Egvp* 
tian  Khalif,  Monstaser  Billah;  but 
when  the  crusaders  of  (Godfrey  ap< 
peared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
the  com])aratively  regular,  mild,  ana 
compromiauig  government  of  tlie  dy- 
nasty to  which  he  belonged,  had 
l)frn  f  in  ihly  sn|)planted  by  the  in- 
vading Turkomans :  and,  as  we  read 
in  ChriiBtian  and  Arab  chroniclers,  the 
&ct  of  the  expulsion  of  at  least  the 
orthodox  Christians  from  Jerusalem 
before  its  investment  by  Godfrey,  it 
is  far  from  probable,  nay  hardly  pos- 
sible, that  any  such  Christian  estab* 
lishraent  aa  the  Amalfitan  hospital 
should  have  remained  intact  within 
the  sacred  walls.  The  stories,  there- 
fore, to  which  M^gor  Porter  alludes, 
which  speak  of  tlie  e^cercisc  of  its 
functions  during  the  siege,  and  attri- 
bute miracttk>us  perfoimaneea  to  ita 
charitable  cfaiet  rest  upon  no  solid 
foundation :  ana  we  might  show,  at 
length  and  in  detail,  that,  by  mere 
comparison  of  dates,  it  amounts  al- 
most to  an  impossibility  that,  as  it 
has  been  pretended,  the  aged  warden 
of  the  Amaihtan  hospital — if  any 
such  were  indeedin  Jerusalem  on  the 
bloody  15th  of  July,  1099— could  be 
identical  with  the  man  to  whom  be- 
lonffs  the  glory  of  founding  the  great 
Order  of  ^  John. 

The  constant  tradition  of  that  com- 
munity had  been,  that  its  name,  as 
such,  was  derived  from  the  patronage 
of  the  great  precursor  himself,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  not  from  that  of 
St  John  the  Almoner,  devotion  to 
whom  the  Amalfitans  had  learnt  from 
intercourse  with  Christians  of  the 
Greek  rite.  Fiiurs,  the  Spanish  chroni- 
cler of  tlieOi  (ici ,  remarks,  in  language 
befitting  a  tSpanish  caballero,  that 
this  fact  was  not  only  proved  by  the 
early  an  ]  constant  use  of  certain  spe- 
cial dev(  linnal  eiercisas  by  its  mem- 
bers, but  that— 

«*It  was  a  thing  well  bellttfaifr.  that 
be  who  was  the  lawgiver  of  the  military 
diacipliiie,  teaching  and  preaching  to 
centurions  and  soldiers  of  garrisons  In 
Jndsst  giving  laws  to  themt  whereby 
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the  handling  of  arms  might  not  offend  Hospital  (Xeno<hK  liiuin\  was  found 
''"LJ*^®»  *»P'**ron  of  this  a  certain  Geraldus,  a  man  of  approved 
Mend  and  nliglowMddieiy.  conversation,  who  in  that  place,  in 
Borio^  the  groat  ItaUan  annalist  of  ^  ^ ^  ^i^T^^  waited  clevotedl y 
the  Older,  had  maintained  the  same.  "Pon  the  poor  hp  direct ioii  of  the  ah- 
Pagi,  the  Franciscan  expurgator  of  ^  ??2*\_  f  *"f° 
the  chronology  of  Baroniua*  had  ad-  cwn©  the  head  of  a  brotherhood,  who, 
dnced  in  prwf  a  docoment  of  1117,  according  to  the  archbishon,  "  first 
eighteen  years  only  after  the  conquest  thfmn  themsel  v^i^  from  th^  Junji- 
of  Jerusalem.  And  finally,  Seba«li-  oj  Uu;  abbot,  and  then  were  by 
ano  Paoli  brought  to  light  a  bull  of  wOhurch  of  Rome  emancipated  from 
Paschal  II.,  given  at  Beneventnm  in  ttie  hand  and  power  of  the  Lord  Fa- 
ll 13,  and  a  confirmatory  bull  of  Cal-  tnarch.  ,  ,  „  ^  ,  ,  . 
ixtus  TI.,t  which  establish  clearly  the  the  buU^of  Pope  Paschal  of 
primitive  connexion  of  the  Hospital  of  Il}3  exieU  It  w  addressed  to  Ger- 
the  Older  with  the  name  and  title  of  f*^"*  *^»c  Council  of  Beneyen- 
St  John  Baptist.  ^^"^^^  c«»uched  m  terms  which 
Add  to  this  the  unquestioned  fact  c^not  for  amoment  be  reconciled 
that  the  rule  of  the  Order  bad  ever  inferior  and  subservient  po- 
been  Angustinian,  whereas  there  was  ^i^^on,  attributed  to  him  and  his  bro- 
no  good  reason  to  doubt,  that,  as  the  Jherhood,  bv  tlie  imto  erdcsiastical 
Benedictines  claime<l,  the  old  Amal-  historian.  Its  exorduini  nnis  :— 
htau  foundation  had  been  affiliated  to  Paschal.  Bishop  and  servant  uf  the 
themselves,  and  l^t  one  of  its  earli-  servants  of  God,  to  his  venerable  Boa 
est  rulershad  come  from  their  famous  <^fraUl,  Founder  and  Head  o{  the  Ho,*- 
monasterj'  of  Monte  Cassino  ;  and  it  P*^*^  ^i*^""*^"*  ilnatUtUori  ac  Pra- 
will  be  understood  why  historical  in-  po«^c°odochii) ,  aiid  to  his  lawftd  soe- 


cnuiers,  not  soeasilysaasM  as  Mijcv  evermote, 
Fmier,  by  the  facile  inaccuracies  of     Throughout  the  bull,  in  which  the 

Vertot,  had  long  since  questioned  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  is  twice 

truth  of  the  story  which  fathered  the  expressly  attributed  to  Gerald  alone, 

Houseof  the  Hospital  upon  the  Hosni-  there  is  neither  breath  nor  mention  of 

tium  of  Araalfi.    Tlie  fiu  t  is,  that  tlie  any  allegiance  owed  by  him  to  any 

original,  if  not  the  sole  authority  for  jxrson  or  corporation  whatever.  On 

that  account  of  its  foundation  which  the  contrary,  even  at  that  eurlv  dateu 

attributes  it  to  the  elder,  and,  in  much  witliin  fourteen  ^ears  of  the  taking  off 

frobabUity,  the  extinct  ^Vmalfitan  Jerusalem,  affiliated  houses  in  Pro- 
louse  is  that  old  crusading  historian  vence,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  are  dis- 
William  Archbishop  of  Tyre.  In  his  tinctly  asserted  to  be  under  his  sub- 
eighteenth  book,  he  undertakes,  as  he  jection,  and  at  his  disposal and  all 
candidly  confesses,  "tn  reprove  the  immigners  and  invaders  of  such  sacred 
pride"  of  the  Hospitallers,  who  at  and  sovereign  riglits,  are  declared  ex- 
that  time  were  at  variance  with  the  communicated  from  the  blessings  of 
privileges  or  pretensions  of  his  own  the  Church  on  earth,  and  obnoxious  to 
archiepiscopal  see  ;  and  also  to  con-  the  searching  jiidgment  of  the  last 
denin  the  unreasonableness  of  "  their  great  account.  The  confirmatory  bull 
recalcitration  against  the  ohurches  of  of  Calixtus  recites  the  same  acknow- 
God."  In  pursuanoe  of  this  laudable  ledgments,  in  the  same  terms.  Who, 
design,  he  professes  to  show  that  the  then,  was  this  Gerald,  if  not,  asWilliam 
brethren  ot  the  Hospital  "  grew  from  of  Tjtc,  and  his  repeaters  have  said, 
a  small  beginning  and  having  men-  a  serving-brother  in  the  old  Amalfitan 
tioned  the  ancient  ezistenoe  of  the  foundation  f 

Amalfitan  house,  he  assumes  its  con-      But  before  proceeding  in  the  at- 

tinuance  at  Jenisalem  up  to  and  dur-  tempt  to  give  answer  to  the  question, 

ing  the  siege  of  the  city  oy  tlie  Cliris-  we  will  here  remark,  upon  the  fact, 

tiana  Thence  he  prooeeds:  ''Intheir  that  the  pieeiae  oatiire  of  the  Hoa- 


•  Baronii  Annalea  cum  critica.  P.  A.  Pagi.  Tom.  xviii.,  p.  108.  Edition  of 
lAcernc. 

t  Codicc  IMplomatioo  del  Sacio  Militare  OrdineOensoUmitano.  Tom  L,  289» 

Lucca,  1733. 
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pital-foundatioQ,  no  less  than  the  Paul  Antonio  Paoli,  nephew  to  the 

peraon  of  its  foinider,  has  (^ven  rise  learned  compiler  of  the  Codes  Slplo- 

to  no  little  discuarion.  maticus  of  the  Order,  publishea  in 

Those  historians,  who  have  insisted  1781,  a  dissertation  on  its  origin,  of 

upon  tracing  an  imagiiuuT  continuity  which  Major  Porter  apparently  has 

between  the  An^ftif^ti^n  Hoapital  and  taken  little  account   He  fiuftened 

that  of  St  John,  have  always  been  upon  an  indication  given  by  William 

Borely  puzzled  to  give  the  date  and  of  Tjrre  himself,  overlooked  bv  pre- 

to  assi^  the  cause  for  the  presumed  vious  inquirers,  and  was  ledin  follow- 

change  m  the  ehaiacter  of  we  latter  ing  it  up  to  a  suggestion  toaching  tiie 

brotherhood.  When  and  why  did  the  person  of  the  founder  of  the  nos- 

infirmary  attend  ant  loave  the  sick  bed  pital,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of 

side  of  the  hospital- wards  and  ride  giving,  if  adopted,  a  clue  to  the  secret 

•pfield  in  the  saddle  of  a  war-horse  1  of  the  mst  charscter  of  his  institution. 

A  perio<l  has  been  supposed  when  There  seems  to  have  been  a  constant 

this  two-fold  character  was  not  yet  and  undisputed  tradition  that  the 

impressed  upon  the  white-cross  bro-  founder  of  the  Hospital  had  under- 

therhood ;  out  a  caieful  examination  gone  some  kind  of  martyrdom  or  oon- 

of  historical  docummts  would  seem,  fessorship.    William  of  Tyre,  some- 

at  all  events,  to  bring  it  within  veij  what  inconsistently  with  his  account 

narrow  limits.  of  the  inferior  position  attributed  to 

Whosoever  Gerald  may  have  been.  Gerald  in  his  mneteenth,  has  kept  in 

he  was  the  founder.    Paschal's  bull  his  seventh  book  a  record  of  this  be- 

pnts  that  beyond  a  doubt.    That  he  lief,  and  says  that,  at  the  time  of  the 

was  liviu2  in  1120  is  proved  by  that,  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  cruel  Moslems 

which  Ouiztns  IL  addreBaed  to  him  inflicted  torture  upon  manyChristiaa 

in  that  year.  Now  ten  years  only  folk,  as  the  omsadmg  army  advanced, 

nfter  that  date,  the  two-fold  stamp  of  Among  their  victims  he  reckons,  "a 

conventual  charity  and  soldierly  bra-  man  of  venerable  life  and  signal  faith, 

very  is  spoken  of  as  the  notork>ns  Geraldns  by  name,  prendinq  over  the 

mark  of  tlic  Order,  by  Innocent  II.  hospital a  foremi'f, .    .    .  wnomthey 

For,  in  his  Bull,  directed,  in  its  fa-  subjected  to  bonds  and  stripes,  so  that 

vour,  to  all  prelates  in  his  obedience,  by  racking  of  his  hands  and  feet,  they 

be  speaks  of  the  "manifold  offices  of  brake  his  joints,  mid  rendered  useless 

humanity  lavished  on  the  sick  in  the  the  ureater  part  of  his  limbs."  But 

Hospital  of  .Tenisalem  ;"  and  farther,  in  the  chronicle  of  Albert  of  Aix  there 

tells  how  that  in  order  to  secure  to  is  precise  and  detailed  account  of  what 

aU  the  privilege  of  vi^ting  ill  safe^  befel  a  certain  young  and  noblesoldier, 

the  Hoqr  Pisces—  cousin  of  Count  Baldwin  of  the  Mount, 

companion  in  arms  and  trusty  friend 

•••nje  brethren  of  that  house,  not  of  the  pious  Godfrey.    The  story,  as 

fearing  to  laij  down  their  oum  livetfor  the  told  in  aU  simplicity  by  the  old  chro- 

brotherhood,  with  serrinjf  men  and  rid-  nider  is  so  singularly'illustrative  of 

ing  horses  appomted  forthe  special  pur-  ^i^^  crasading  spirit  and  time,  that 

J^^l'o*        Tl  although  it  delays  us  uixm  our  way, 

furnish  defence  flpamst  onslaught  of  Pa-  .i?  -.^x,,^*!^ 

gans.  on  journey  thither  and  return  as  ^®  ™             ^        ^^S^^'j^n  r 

veil.    These  be  they  by  whom  God  ^  I*                     aftej  the  fall  of 

freeth  the  Enstern  Church  from  the  Jerusalem,  Godfrey,  defender  of  the 

foulness  of  Pagan  meu  and  purgeth  out  holy  sepulchre — for  he  had  declined 

the  ftiet  of  the  Ciiristiaa  nsne.*  to  bear  in  Jerusalem  so  proud  a  title 

as  kin^r-  wax,  for  a  second  time,  be- 
If  such  were  within  ten  years  of  the  fore  the  walls  of  Assur  with  a  dimin- 
tlme  when  its  first  founder  wss  alive,  ished  host,  for  priucesu  nobles,  and 
the  recognised  character  of  the  Hos-  Imights,  deeming  their  cnvutder's 
pital-Order,  that  W(Mild  not  seem  to  vow  fulfilled,  were  sweeping  back 
be  an  unreasonable  theory  which  with  homeward  ebb  to  Europe.  The 
would  attribute  it  to  the  original  im-  garrison  tendered  tribute  and  host- 
press  of  his  own  hand,  and  whidi  ages,r6qairing, however, somesecori^ 
scek^?  to  fin<l  in  him  a  man  whose  in  return.  Now,  there  was  a  "cer- 
genius  or  whose  circumstances  ac-  tain  soldier,  a  young  man  devoted  to 
count  for  this  peculiar  and  new  his-  Qodfrey's  person,"  of  noble  blood— 
toffietl  phMMnMBon.  "DeganersHemanconmiy"  writes  th« 
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Canon  of  Kix  ;  tliat  is  to  sav,  of  the  camp.    Tn  shame  and  sadness 

the  house  of  Hainault,  to  which  be-  the  Cliristians  return  to  Jemsalem. 

longed  Baldwin  of  the  Mount  (Bald-  Nevertheless  Godfrey  watched  and 

winus  comes  Hemauconim,  as  William  harried  the  town  perpetually.  At 

of  Tyre  cnHs  him).    This  is  the  house  length  it  f^mrmdored  for  good  and 

whose  blood  intermingled  in  due  time  all.    But  it  was  not  until  some  time 

with  that  of  the  sovereign  families  of  after  this  submission  that  the  follow* 

Lorraine  and  of  Normandy,  of  Eng-  ing  strange  event  befeL  There 


land  and  of  France.  His  name  was  led  one  day  to  the  gates  of  Jenisalem 
Gerald,  of  the  Castle  of  Avesnes,  in  a  war-horse  of  pure  breed  and  admir- 
what  is  now  French  Flanders ;  and  able  make,  richly  caparisoned  It 
he*  for  Godfrey's  sake,  delivered  him-  was  a  gift  to  the  Duke  from  the  Emir 
self  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  of  (Amniirrildus  or  Admiral,  writes  the 
Assur.  But,  when  Godfrey's  back  chronicler)  of  Asc^lon.  On  sea  waa 
was  turned,  no  tribute  was  fortheom-  war,  and  no  quarter  asked  or  gotten 
ing,  and  the  infidel  hostages  having  l^OhilMaAii  or  Saracen ;  but  on  land 
escaped  from  custody,  their  fellow-  wa.s  tnieo  nnt!  friendly  intercourse, 
citizens,  with  execrable  faith,  re-  Even  the  Bedoweens  oi  the  desert  ill 
fused  to  surrender  Gerald.  Siege  was  those  days  visited,  unmolested,  Jera* 
a^ain  soon  laid  to  their  w^ls,  upon  salem  and  the  newly  rebuilt  port  of 
wliich,  by  way  of  intimidation,  tncy  Joppa.  The  Emir's  f^ft  was,  there- 
sot  up  a  tall  ship's  mast,  to  whicli  fore,  no  wonder.  But  the  wonder 
they  lashed  the  napless  Gerald  by  was,  and  it  filled  every  mind,  that  oa 
baooB  and  feet,  "  after  the  mamier  of  the  noble  horse  sat  a  yet  nobler  rider, 
one  cnicificA"  The  appearance  in  one  whnse  valiant  soul  had  long  since 
life  of  that  goodly  soldier  (egre^um  by  Godfrey  been  reckoned  among  the 
militem)  astonished  the  Christums,  happy  dead  That  rider  was  none 
who  had  thought  him  "long  since  other  than  Gerald  of  Avesnea,  Ma 
"butchered."  Hanging  there  in  agonv  whilom  trusty  friend.  Moved  by  soniA 
he  reminded  Godfrey  that  at  his  bid-  unwonted  nity,  the  men  of  Assdr 
ding  he  bad  gone  into  the  power  of  had  tiUcen  nim  down  fnm  his  emtl 
cruel  and  faithless  foes.  rity  me,  gibbet,  heal^  his  wounds,  and  sent 
noble  Duke,  and  deliver  me  from  so  him  to  the  Emir  of  Ascalon,  who, 
bitter  mar^dom."  But  the  l)uke  now  that  friendlier  times  were  come, 
answered:  "wertthoUyhfBTeGefald,  sought  to  whi  Oodftvy^s  hiwim  by 
my  own  brother  Eustace,  of  the  same  sending  haek,  nnransomed,  bis  com- 
womb,  I  might  not  save  this  city  from  pan  ion -in -arms.  Gnnt  was  the  Duke's 
its  doom  for  pity  of  thee.  Bethink  amazement,  greater  his  joy.  Tenderij 
thee,  to  die  thus  is  to  jain  life  with  embradng  GiBrflld  in  sight  of  all 
Christ  above."  Then  Mnld  under-  stsaders,  he  bestowed  upon  him,  as 
stood  that  he  must  addres.*?  his  soul  some  kind  of  recompen.se  for  the 
to  die.  and  made  no  farther  reouest,  miseries  he  had  endured,  a  noble  tract 
save  that  his  own  armour  ana  his  of  land  wifli  its  pertaining  castl^ 
war-horse  should  be  dedicated  t(3  the  called  **Near  St  Abraham'a"  (ad 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  Zion.  Therewith  sanctum  Abraham), 
assault  was  given,  and  ten  shafts  from  So  far  the  chronicle :  but  the  name 
.his  own  friends  pierce  poor  Gerald  on  Is  noto-worthv.  81  Abrahaa.  iicaa 
his  rack.  The  verv  Bloslems  are  hor-  hardly  he  doubted,  stan  ds  for  Hebron, 
ror  stricken.  "Wlmthope  of  mercy  the  fjicred  ppot  which,  to  this  day, 
for  foeman  when  fellow-Christian  Christian  and  Moslem  caU  the  city  of 
and  soldier  finds  none  V  In  their  ''the  Friend  of  God**  Now,  one  of 
despair  their  resistance  is  desperate ;  the  oldest  charters  of  the  Holy  Land 
andaftersooin^  his encrinesnnff  towers  under  the  Latins,  given  by  the  first 
twice  burnt  with  that  marvellous  Baldwin  in  1110,  and  coiihrmed  bv 
Esstem  fire  whieh  no  water  quencbes,  the  fourth  King  of  the  name  in  1154 
and  his  best  troops  decimated  in  a  makes  special  mention  of  the  "  Castle 
renewed  assault,  even  Godfrey  loses  of  KcR'^ilia,"  as  grantfd  hy  Duke 
heart  The  very  elemeuts,  by  some  Uodfrey  to  if^e  Hospital  of  61,  John 
evil  spell,  appear  to  fight  for  Assur.  of  JtrumUm,  In  all  Palestine  there 
Snuw  falls  and  lieg  deep  even  on  that  seems  to  be  no  8pot  which  answeis 
Syrian  ground.  The  cold  is  pierc  t^  the  name,  excepting  Chesil  or 
ing;  howling  storms  sweep  through  KJiesil  (Hebrew  V^D^X  ^ 
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cient  dominion  of  Judah,  in  the  neigh-  Not  only  the  mixed  character  of 

bourhood  of  Hebron.   If  this,  indeed,  the  institution  but  the  marrellouB  and 

betho  KflSBilia  of  the  diarten,  earliest  nnpandleled  rapidity  of  its  growth 

and  most  undoubted  of  Godfrey's  do-  would  be  in  great  measure  accounted 

nations  to  the  Order  of  St.  John,  we  for  by  the  adoption  of  this  the<^ry 

think  it  goes  far  to  prove  the  identity  touching  its  founder.   For  marvellous 

of  the  Geindd  to  whom  the  hinds  and  and  unparalleled  in  its  rapidity  that 

castle  **  near  St  Abraham "  were  growth  truly  was.    The  event,  in- 

grant^l,  with  the  founder  of  the  Ho8-  deed,  proved  the  institution  to  be 

pital  House ;  and  thus  William  of  deep  rooted,  sturdy,  and  strong  as 

Tyre's  allmion  to  the  damaged  limbs  any  gnarled  oak,  coming  slowly  to 

of  tlie  tortured  Grerald  is  expliuned  its  pride  under  stem  northern  skies  ; 

and  suppe4litcit<»d  by  the  pfirticular  but  it  is  unf|iiPstionable  that  it  shot 

account  which  Albert  of  Aix  has  left  up  into  being  and  greatness  with  the 

tn  of  the  suflferinai  nndeigone  suddenness  df  that  ▼egetation  which, 

that  "  egregious  s^dier/'  Gecald  oi  when  tropical  rains  are  past,  tropical 

▲vesnes,  in  Hainault  suns  warm  into  lifefiom out  the  bosom 

Endless  difficulties  of  dates,  with  of  earth, 
which  we  ha?e  not  troubled  the  That  bull  of  the  second  Ptecha], 
reader,  vanish  at  this  explanation  ;  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  re- 
for  almost  fabiilons  reckoning  of  the  ferrod.  u'ivt'ii  but  fourteen  years  from 
a^e  of  the  iirst  Warden  of  the  Hos-  the  fall  of  Jerusalem^  speaks  of  all 
tHtsl  have  been  giren  to  account  for  honours  and  possessions  of  the  Hos- 
nis  being  in  life  in  1120,  if  he  were  pital,  *ultrk  ceu  citr^  mare,'  in  Asia 
an  old  man  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  in  Europe."  It  recounts  atfiliated 
in  10d9.  But,  if  that  Gerald  be  the  homes  at  St.  Gilles  in  Provence,  Asti 
**T0Uthful  ' as  weU  as  brilliant  soldier  in  Piedmont^  Pisa  in  Tuscany,  fi^ 
of  the  adventure  at  Assur,  the  oues-  and  Otranto  in  Lower  Italy,  Messina 
tion  is  set  at  rest.  If  GeraM  of  in  Sicily,  and  even  Seville  in  Spain. 
Avesnes,  of  the  blood  and  spirit  of  But  much  earlier  than  even  this,  and 
the  noblest  crusading  counts,  nimeelf  in  so  distant  a  region  as  our  own 
one  of  the  knightly  enthusiasts  who  British  I.sIc-h,  within  one  year  of  the 
fought  at  DorylntMim  and  stx)rm"d  storming  of  the  Holy  City,  some  of 
Jerusalem,  be  the  man  who,  crushed  those  An^lo-Normans  who  rode  to 
in  body  and  disabled  from  war,  con-  Palestine  in  the  train  of  William  Red- 
ceived  -as  did  in  after-days  the  head's  brother  must  have  brought 
wounded  convalescent  soldier,  Ij^na-  home  to  England  fajne  and  a])provaT  of 
tius  Loyola — the  thou<jht  of  founding  the  infant  Order.  In  tiic  year  1  UH>,  in 
a  new  religious  order ;  if  he  be,  indeec^  the  reign  of  our  first  HentT,t  Jordan 
the  first  framerof  a  law  fur  a  brother-  Bri.>^et,  a  Ixiron  of  the  realm,  son  of 
hood  of  monkish  warriors,  then  it  Rjidulfus  and  huslmud  of  Muriel,  ex- 
requires  but  little  elFort  to  realize  the  changed  ten  acres  of  land,  on  bis 
notion  that  the  spurit  of  his  strange  manor  of  Wellinghall  in  Kent,  with 
adventure,  his  own  achievements  as  th«'  nuns  of  Clerkenwell,  for  ten  acres 
soldier  in  the  aiddle,  and  his  own  at  Clerkenwell  itself,  whereon  he 
chastening  as  a  martyr  on  the  cross.*  founded  a  house  of  Hospitallers  of 
auiy  have  caused  him  to  see  so  deeply  St  John,  the  same  which,  in  the 
into  the  double  secret,  warlike  and  course  of  centuries,  remained  the  head- 
devotional,  of  the  crusading  age  ;  and  quarters  of  the  great  and  famous 
he  may  very  fitlv  held  to  have  Grand-priory  of  England, 
been  the  first  to  belt  the  hospitable  Again,  in  proof  of  the  eztraordiimiy 
walls  of  a  charitable  house  with  the  and  s])eedy  aevelopment  of  the  power 
knightly  defences  of  a  feudal  keep.  and  influence  of  the  Order,  may  be 


*  "  Tarn  grayi  et  steTo  martyrio  n:e  perirs  Boo  psthtfb,"  sre  his  words  of  flntrssty 

to  the  Duke  in  Acquensis. 

t  i>ug<lale  Monaflt.  Angl.  ii.  505.  Snelman  Glossar.  Abbatt.  p.  4.  The  accu- 
mcf  of  this  early  date  is  conflnned  1^  tne  rolls  of  the  PstUsment  of  Wfaiehester, 
4th  year  of  Edw.  III.   In  the  liiU  of  Abbots  and  Priors  tt&ndd  the  cntry^ 

"  Nomina  AMiaiianim.  '*  Nomina  Fundatorum, 

'•Prior  S.  Juh.  Jerusalem  AngUiC.  *•  Jordiinuu  Urisct  et  uxor  ejus.  1100. 
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cited  the  strange  legacy  left  to  it  in  fearing  God."  He  was  elected,  Im- 

the  time  of  Kiymond  Dupuy,  the  yond  a  doubt,  to  this  headship  by 

confessed  siicressor  of  its  first  founder,  those  "  Fratres  professi,"  upon  whom 

This  consisted  in  nothing  less  than  the  oft-cited  Bull  of  Paschal  XL  had 

the  tutelage  and  sovereignty  of  liit  conferred  the  inviolable  right  of  ele&- 

hereditary  realms  of  Navarre  and  tion,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  G©- 

Aragon  bequeathed  to  the  Order,  in  raid.  This  constitution,  the  terms  of 

coiy  unction  with  its  new  olfehoot  of  which  are  preserved  in  a  MSS.  of 

the  Temple,  by  Alfonso  the  First  of  Had  TaticaD,snd  have  been  edited  by 

Aragon.   That  valiant  captain,  hero,  many  historians  of  the  Order,  was 

and  darling  of  his  people,  whose  tra-  agreed  upon  in  a  chapter  of  these 

ditionary  love,  for  long  years  after  his  " professed  Brethren." 

death  in  the  rout  of  Fra^a,  ( xi  iected  Of  the  general  cliaracfcer  of  the  In- 

his  return— left  by  his  will,  dated  in  stitution,  as  displayed  therein.  Major 

1131,  the  kingdoms  over  which  he  had  Porter  has  said,  sucrinctly  and  well, 

reigned,  to  the  Orders  of  the  Hospital  that  it  was  "  religiouS|  republican, 

and  Temple  combined ;  and  this  be-  military,  and  aristoeratic." 

cause  he  saw  m  th«r  strong  organiza-  „    ^^^^  ^  conBidered  as  i«ligioiis. 

tion  the  surest  safeguard  against  tlie  ^^^^  ^^^^^  member  took  the  three  vows, 

Moorish  power,  and  the  b^thope  lor  of  chastitv,  obedience,  nnd  poverty.  It 

extension  by  conquest  of  Chnsoan  was  republican,  siuce  by  the  original 

dominion  in  Mahometan  Spain.  oonstttntion  of  tiie  Order  their  ebisf  was 

It  certainly  seems  hard  to  suppose  always  selected  from  among  themselves 

that  a  mere  eleemosynary  association,  by  their  own  nomination.  It  was  niili« 

founded  by  a  serving  brother  upon  tary,  since  two  of  the  three  daiset  into 

thedwindled,  if  exkSuL  remnants  of  »t  J'"^"  ^V^yiiiea  were  constantly 

that  old  Amalfit^n  hous?,  could  thus,  T'^4S^.'^^i^A\T'Z^^''^:!l!^J^ 

upon  a  suddei.  have  acquired  a  cha-  lIlTce^^^wS'sh;^^^^^^^^^^  s^^tT^Jt 

racter  for  nuhtary  capacity  so  n-  the  first  cUm  had  any  share  in  the  legi*- 

nowned,  so  widely  spread.   But  upon  i^tiTe  and  exeeatlTe  power. ** 
the  8Upi>jsition  of  its  institution  by  a 

man  of  kith  and  kin^  no  less  than  of  The  knights,  the  chaplains,  and 

a  kindred  spirit,  with  the  warlike  the  serving-brothers  formed  these 

.enthusiasta  <n  the  first  Onuade^  mat-  three  classes.  Their  names  indicate 

ters  assume  an  aspect  less  tmacoount-  sufficiently  their  distinctions.  But 

.aUe.  there  came  to  be  a  fourth  class  of  per- 

It  has,  moreoTer.  been  aentely  sons  affiliated  to  the  Order,  who  hear 

noticed  that,  where  iTornian  princes  the  name  of  Donati .  These  were  per- 

ruled,  there  the  firet  and  most  famous  sons  who  acquired  certain  claims  of 

houses  of  the  Order  at  once  sprung  brotherhood  without  such  absolute 

1^;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  significant  aggregation  to  it  as  their  drenm- 

Gureomstance  that  the  white  cross  bo-  stances  would  not  allow.  Sudi,foriih 

came  its  badge.    For  that  Was  the  stance,  was  Andrew,  King  of  Hungary, 

distinctive  colour  of  the  cross  em-  who,  on  his  short  and  fruitless  errand 

Uaconed,  as  we  learn  from  William  to  the  East,  in  1810,  was  met  at  Cy- 

of  Malmesbuiy^  on  the  Norman  ban-  prus  by  Gudrin  de  Montaigo,  then 

ner  of  the  pnncely  Norman  Bohe-  head  of  the  Order,  and  conceived  so 

mond:  and  of  that,  as  Mathew  of  high  an  esteem  for  the  man,  and  so 

.Paris  testifies,  borne  on  the  shooldeFB  Tenement  an  affection  for  his  oom- 

of  the  Norman  princes  of  England  munity,  that  he  would  inhabit,  when 

when  they  took  any  cnisading  vow.  he  pa.ssed  into  Syria,  no  residence  save 

The  terrible  disaster  of  the  storm  the  Hospitaller's  convent  at  AcrcL 

.  and  sack  of  Acre  in  1291  is  the  event  adopted  the  habit  of  the  Order,  and 

to  which  must  be  attributed  the  loss  enriched  its  resources  hnr  an  annual 

of  the  primitive  Constitutions  of  the  charge  of  7(K1  silver  marks  upon  the 

Hospital  Order,  which,  in  its  latter  salt  mines  of  his  kingdom.  Many 

day^s,  posjNssed  only  ceitain  portions  benefoctonandfosterersoPthe  society 

of  its  ancient  and  disciplinary  rule,  re-  made  over  goods  and  possessions  to 

publishc<l  hy  its  second  head,  that  it,  by  gift  in  lifetime,  or  by  l>c<iucst, 

Raymond  Dupuy,  whom  even  his  an-  to  take  effect  upon  their  decease,  aud 

tagimisti  WilGam  of  Tyre,  admits  to  in  consequence^  were  enrolled  among 

have  been  ''a  religioas  man,  and  oi|e  these  Donati,  aoquiriog^  in  the  esti- 
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mation  of  those  times,  an  intcrp^t  in  ciently  adorned  by  their  deeds  of  self- 
the  spiritual  meriU,  gaine^  aud  advau-  devotion  and  humanity.  Kome  has 
tagea  of  its  reli^oua  character.  To  enrolled  more  than  one  of  them  in  tha 
these  may  be  added  certain  of  those  calendar  of  her  saints.  In  England, 
who,  on  special  occasions  and  for  cer-  the  most  famous  of  these  Sister- 
tain  special  times  of  need,  tendered  houses  was  that  uf  Bucklaod,  founded 
gratoitoua  penonal  aemoe  in  the  in  1170,  when  OamierdeNapoU  was 
soldierly  rauks  or  the  hospital  wards  Grand  Prior  of  the  realm, 
of  the  brotherhood.  The  wearing  of  The  great  crusadirif!  armies  were 
^he  eight-pointed  white  orotis  of  the  successive  waves  of  warfare,  rolling, 
Order,  so  well-known  now  as  the  Mai-  often  at  long  interralB,  to  break  npon 
tese  cross,  was  the  distinction  aft'orded  ea.stern  shores.  But  the  crusamng 
to  all  such:  though  some  accurate  spirit,  though  .subject  to  sudden  swell' 
heraldic  writers  have  contended  that  ings  and  pushes,  like  spates"  in  s 
tiie  demi-croaa,  or  croes  shorn  of  mountain  "bum,**  had  nevertfaeleae a 
its  upper  brandi,  distingniahed  the  continuous  flow  for  centuries.  The 
Donati.  founder  of  the  Hospital— for  the 
.  Female  assistance  would  appear  to  Templars  were  his  followers — had 
liaTe  been  given  from  the  very  ear-  scooped  a  deep  and  stately  channel, 
lieat  times  to  the  strictly  charitable  into  which,  without  intermission,  the 
p«jrtion  of  the  work.  Cautions  given  rivulets  of  individo;iI  enthusiasm 
m  Raymond's  (Jonstitutiuu  indicate  iuii,'ht  find  their  wa^'  and  not  be  lost. 
conaideraUe  freedom  in  the  commu-  Up  and  down  Europe,  here  and 
nity  of  work  in  those  primitive  time^.  there,  in  France,  Flanders,  England, 
Not  until  long  after,  and  as  a  depart-  Italy,  or  Spain,  religious  zeal,  remorse, 
nre  from  the  ancient  tradition  and  the  spirit  uf  adventure,  disappomt- 
Qtage,  were  tbe  eiaten,  hitherto  aenr-  ment  m  love,  domestic  feuds,  eoldierly 
in«,'  in  the  ditfereut  preceptories,  ^a-  ambition,  would  work  and  stir  in  the 
thered  into  distinct,  separate,  rej^ular  breast  of  many  a  widowed  sire  or  un- 
cuuventual  sisterhoods.  Notning  can  wed  youtii  of  noble  bloud.  We  for- 
be  more  precise  upon  this  point  than  get  in  what  old  French  chronicler  wa 
tlie  language  of  Kaymond  Bdranger,  once  read  concerning  the  men  who 
Grand  Master  in  Jerusalem,  in  1188,  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  religious 
the  date  of  the  maguiiiceut  founda-  knights,  "  c'etoist  por  la  plupart. 
iion  of  the  8iaterho<M  of  Siziena,  be-  hommes  qui  avoient  goust^  ae  tout . 
tween  Sanigossa  and  Lerida,  in  Spain.  But  when  each  man*s  fancy,  regret. 
That  was  the  sisterhood  whose  mem-  desire,  asiHrafion,  turned  towards 
ben*  bare  siiversceptres  in  baud,  when  the  Holy  War,  nucli  reHectious  aa 
in  choir,  in  remembrance  of  their  these  must  have  arisen  oftentimes: 
queenlv  foundress,  Sancha,  daughter  "  Palestine  is  far,  on  a  dangerous  and 
of  the  King  of  Castille,  and  consort  of  costly  mad.  "iso  enisade  is  afoot: 
the  then  reigning  Alphonso  ui  Arra-  ChrisUuu  princes  at  niuiual  eiiife. 
gon.  B^ranger,  consenting  to  the  es-  Unknown  at  court  or  in  camp  of  the 
tablishment,  and  confinning  the  rule  Latin  kingdom,  how  should  a  single 
of  the  convent)  wntea  thus  to  San-  baron  or  knight,  nay  even  the  chief 
cha  : —  of  a  score  trusty  bowmen,  or  men-at- 
arms,  make  sure  of  asoldier'g  welcome 
Although  this  use  be  new  and  unac  ^nd  chance  of  renown  1" 
eM»to«ud  to  Jitters  0/ oufM,  which  now.  Q^^^  suggestion  was  sufficient  an- 

•!?",**^I!!?'T°'  r"'^S'!1ni?l"nf  «wer :  "  I>aicstine  is  far,  but  the  Prior/ 
TCt,  as  proceeibnir  fr  »ni  the  Bpnng  of  -  «-  »  ,  .  „  o  1  >  «»^f 
Jne  aame  .levouou.  and  upon  your  pro-  St  John  is  near  Soldier  s  Wei- 
mine  to  Ure,  by  God't  help,  aader  die-  come  and  brotherhood  m  arms  is  there 
cipline  nf  one  same  rule,  we  do  approve  for  even  OUC  Btout  iance  and  keen 
and  adupl  your  praiseworthy  prui)osal."  «word." 

The  Prior  knew  right  well  at  what 

These  houses  were  they  which  council  b  n  1  the  gray-haired  baron 

reared  the  piety  of  such  women  as  had  sat,  and  m  what  fray  the  scar  was 

Ubaldesca  of  Cariaja,  the  beautiful  gotten  which  even  the  helmet's  visor 

Veroneae,  and  others,  whose  memoirs  could  not  hide.  The  younger  brethren 

legendary  seril^es  have  trieked  out  in  at  the  prior)'  had  hawked  and  hunted, 

the  tinsel  of  ipiestionaltle  miraeulous  ;ind  broken  spi»ar  in  tourney,  with  the 

achievement,  not  esteeming  them  6Ulh-  de<>pondiug  youth,  whom  the  faithless- 
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r\em  or  hardness  of  Rome  laobel  or  convoys  on  their  wny  across  the  seas. 

MeiiAsend  was  driving  into  cloister  A  constant  feature  this  in  their  ope- 

▼ows.  And  when  these  vows  should  rations,  which  ultimately  determined 

have  been  uttered  in  the  priorj- chapel,  thn  CTOAtest  and  mt^t  characteristic 


and  the  eight-pointed  white  cross  change  which pused  upon  their 

should  have  been  fastened  on  his  tution. 

breaft  \ij  the  Ivor's  hand,  the  intend-  Then  la  an  ancient  docrnnent  which 

ing  crusader  must  have  felt  that  half  proves,  by  a  single  irtstnnce,  their 
hi«^  difBciilties  were  over,  and  half  long  and  extensive  experience  of  ma- 
hia  euda  atuimed.  To  enter  the  Order  ritime  and  commercial  affairs.  It  is 
was  forthwith  to  cain  station  and  the  account  of  s  legal  dispute  and 
name  among  the  champions  of  the  compromise  between  the  <>rders  of 
Cross; — to  enter  the  Order  was  tfl  the  Hospital  and  Temple  on  one  hand 
become  heir  at  once  of  ite  influence  and  the  merchants  of  Marseilles  on 
and  glory—nay,  its  spiritoal  wealth,  the  other.  This  latter  corporatkn. 
Little  wonder  that  tne  man  should  which  had  often  rendered  crrnt  5=rr- 
make  the  Order  co-heir  of  his  own  vicesto  the  crusading  cause,  possessed, 
patrimony.  The  manor,  the  castle,  in  the  town  of  Acre,  peculiar  privi* 
the  upland,  the  meadow,  whose  lord  leges — a  church,  a  street,  a  public 
was  gone  for  ever  a  White  Cross  bakery.  In  the  year  1234,  the  nead-^ 
Knight  to  Palestine,  would  pass  of  of  those  two  military -religious  houaea 
course  into  the  keeping  of  the  Pre-  applied  to  the  Constable  ot  the  R^drn 
oeptor  attbeneighbiKiring  Command-  of  Jerusalem  to  attach  the  cargoes  of 
CTV.  Anrl  if  he  were  some  lack-laud,  certain  ships  belonging  to  men-hnnts 
wlien  his  young  valour  and  his  good  of  Marseilles,  then  in  port  at  Acre, 
sword  were  all  he  threw  into  the  This  to  be  done  until  satisfiutiQn  had 
Order's  treasiuy,  time  might  come  by  the  Orders  for  damages,  amount- 
when,  in  high  trust  and  honour,  lead-  ing  to  2,(XX>  silver  marks,  dnnp  to 
ing  its  contingent  near  Edessa,  or  them  by  illegal  exaction  of  dues  and 
holding  garrison  ibr  it  in  Beersheba,  customs  on  the  part  of  the  Corpora- 
he  shoula  learn  that  his  elders  at  tion  of  Marseilles,  in  the  harbour  of 
h'^mp  were  dead,  and  he  the  heir  to  that  city.  We  need  not  trouble  our 
the  broad  lauds  of  his  name.  Would  readers  with  the  account  of  that  dis* 
he  not  smile  then  with  smile  half  pute  ;  but  are  only  concerned  to  rs* 
*teiidsr  and  half  proud  to  think  that  mark  that  the  proctors  for  the  Onkn 
*the  great  Onler,  his  mother,  honsA,  proved  in  the  course  of  it  that,  "aw- 
imd  nome,  should  thus  be  none  the  cient  grants  and  charters  gave  them 
poorer  for  Ha  adoption  of  such  u  son  full  and  fne  ri^ht  to  possess,  in  the 
l»  he  l  harbour  aforesaid,  ships  and  material 
As  thp  cn!^«ading,  so  more  certninly  for  ship-building,  wherewith  they 
the  .pilgrmi  spirit  had  a  continuous  might  freely  navigate  beyond  seas, 
flow  for  centuries.  And  the  ''hos-  and  into  Spaiti,  with  transport  of  their 
pitalitj  of  the  hospital,**  if  we  maj  own  goods,  of  merehante,  and  of  pfi- 
venture  on  such  a  phrrtsp,  was  con-  grims,  whether  on  receipt  or  non-re* 
tinually  exercisediin  it«  a^istanceand  ceipt  of  freight  and  pasaaffe-moiiey.'* 
organisation.  At  its  inhmd  houses  the  The  compromise  is  woitn  reooiduig, 
poor  of  Christ  '*  were  gathered,  and  as  it  throws  li^t  npon  the hnpoitaDOS 
entertained  or  relicrofl  We  make  of  their  mantime  transactions,  and 
here  a  distinction  purposely.  For  the  upon  the  capacity  of  the  craft  in  use. 
term  **  poor  of  Ohnst'*  wai^  so  to  At  each  of  the  great  pilgrim  "pas- 
say,  t«clinical  in  those  times,  and  sages,"  as< they  were  called,  of  Easter 
given  to  those  who  took  crusader's  and  of  Aii:ri::^t,  each  Order  might 
cross  or  pilgrim's  scallop  ibell,  indif-  have  two  ships,  on  each  of  which 


ferently,  without  reoaid  to  thdrsoemf  might  be  embarked  1,5(H)  passengers, 

condition  and  rank.    Princes  and  upon  payment  only  of  personal  dues. 

beggars  found  entertainment  or  relief  Shonlfl  more  tonnage  W  required  for 

in  tne  hospital-houses,  as  their  case  transport  of  goods,  hondjuk  property 

might  be.  Conspicuous  amongst  such  of  the  Orders  themseltes.  toe  right 

houses  were  those  which  the  Order  of  chartering  ships  to  be  aoeolnte  and 

held  in  the  princijial  Atlantic  and  free  :  neither  pilgriTufl  nor  merchant* 

Mediterranean  ports,  for  tlie  express  to  be  embarked  iu  such.   The  Grand 

j;>urpoae  of  forwatdt^g  the  pilgrim  .Mastaia,  fittther,  to  htnd  thttmrnkm 
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Mitber  to  ship  nor  unship  pygrima,  coiuisteiicj'wvre  maintained  throngh- 

merchants,  or  ?nnrH,  between  the  out  the  career  of  tluit  kinedora  in 
port  of  Cooolibcn,  the  moiiera  Col-  Palestine,  were  supplied  by  the  com- 
fioore,  near  the  Spanish  frontier  on  ^t  and  vigorons  organization  of  the 
the  west,  and  that  of  Monaco, between  Orders.  Recall,  for  nwtance,  dm  of 
Nir'C' nnaOeiioa^Olltheeaatof  Mar-  disastpr  nnd  intrrrepinm,  mien  as 
eeiliea.  those  when  the  second  Baldwin,  was 

But  not  onl^r  as  lecraiters  of  the  prisoner  in  the  haiid«  of  the  Tnrko- 
eraiadtng  armies,  nor  as  foiterers  of  man  Emir  Balac ;  or  when  tke  fourth 
the  great  pi!'/rimni^os,  nor  as  naval  Baldwin,  a  miserable  leper,  was  not 
migration  agents,  did  the  Hospitallers  only  too  feeble  to  wield  the  sceptre, 
commend  tiiemselTes  to  Europe  in  but  was  acoovnted  to  dflile  it  by 
the  first  two  centuries  of  their  exist-  his  toxich. ;  or  wheiL  amn,  tbe  ca- 
enre.  They  were  financial  at^cnta  also,  mels'  hair  tents  of  the  Kurdnmn 
both  for  collection  and  disbursement  Saladin  were  on  the  heiehte  over 
of  the  sums  spent  in  posecntioii  of  against  Zion— (^neeii  SybiUa  wiihiii 
the  Holy  War  and  tne  defence  of  its  walls  mounung  the  captivity  of 
Holy  Land.  At  the  time  of  the  third  Guy  de  Lusignan,  her  huswmd, 
crusade,  for  instance,  there  was  a  already  in  the  conqueror's  power.  In 
general  enaetment  that  in  etrery  anch  days  as  theee  the  names  of  Bay- 
pariah  mon^  gathered  ton  Its  pur-  mond  Dupuy,  of  Brother  Joubert,  of 
pc'cs  fhoiild  be  paid  in  presence  of  stout  Krmengard  von  Ajw  (wardens 

a  prieat,  a  Templar,  and  a  brother  of  or  masters  of  the  Hospital  in  1130, 
the  HoapitaL"  1160,  and  il90),->the!r  concnimmate 

-  Paoli  has  edited  aninteresting  letter  prudence  or  unshaken  constancy,  are 
of  the  renown^»d  Conrad,  Marquis  of  the  towers  of  RtrenfT:th,  which  stand 
Montferrat,  wntten  to  the  Archbishop  when  ail  else  totters  to  a  falL  Through- 
of  Oanterbiiiy  in  1187,  in  vhidi  the  ont  the  second  century  of  the  exiet- 
motion  of  the  Hospitallers  in  this  ence  of  that  Latin  kingdom,  swept 
respf^ct  sliown,  nnd  their  probity  from  Jerusalem  by  the  Bcimitar  of 
and  dismterestedneHH  contrasted  with  Saladin,  and  throughout  the  annals 
that  of  their  colleagues  of  the  Temple,  of  tho  snh-kingdom  of  Oypms  during 
8adi,  then,  were  the  principal  as-  that  time,  the  same  phenomena  magr 
pects  worn  towards  Europe,  in  Europe  be  discerned, 
itaeli^  by  the  institution  of  the  Hos-    Cyprus,  wrested  from  it^  Greek  lord 

J»itBl ;  sneh  the  main  roots  vhieh  pat  upon  a  personal  quarrel,  by  Biehavd 
lorth  a  thousand  fibres  in  the  soil  of  or  England,  was  tossed  by  him  to 
men's  affection,  esteem,  and  admira-  the  first  Lusignan.  His  suce^sor, 
tion.  Let  us  examine  the  attitude  Almeric,  was  his  own  brother  and 
wad  aspect  it  assomed  bi  Mestine  natural  hdr.  Nevertheless  there  is 
towards  friends  and  foes.  extant  a  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  III., 

The  Latin  kinfidom  of  Jerusalem  directed  to  the  Master  and  Brethren 
^ra8,  almost  from  its  first  days,  a  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John,  wherein 
kingdom  diTidod  against  itself  The  Us  title  is  attributed  in  part  to  their 
gen«til  proof  of  tnis  lies  upon  the  determination,  and  not  to  any  heredi- 
▼ory  surrace  of  its  history  :  U)  give  it  tary  ri|ht.  Therein  Innocent  entreats 
fai  particular  detail,  would  carr^  us  at  of  their  devotion,  and  by  his  apos- 
onoe  hmndthe  scope  and  Kmits  of  a  telle  letters*'  et^ons  npon  them,  that 
paper  like  this.  Great  feudal  princi-  "^e  shall  aid  and  assist  the  aforesaid 
palities,  such  as  those  of  Antioch  or  king  Almeric,  whom  ye  and  others 
Edeasa,  carved  out  by  the  sword  of  have  unanimmdy  eUcted  king  of 
•dTentnrons  warriors  for  themselves,  Cypnu.  Defendmi^  his  kingdoni, 
even  before  tlie  capture  of  Jerusiilem,  should  need  arise,  with  all  such  readi- 
wcrc  not  likely  to  prove  obedient  or""  neas  and  efficiency  as  ye  shall  be  able 
tractable  vassals  ot  the  crown  worn  to  show,  without  endanjGgnring  the 
by  the  sneeessors  of  Ck)dft«y.  It  is  guard  of  Holy  Land  itself, 
true  that  presently  tlie  scandalous  So,  again,  m  1228,  at  the  time  of 
rivalries'  bctwr  rn  the  religious  soldiers  the  crusade  of  Frederick  IT.,  with  all 
themselvcii  added  to  the  elements  of  its  strange  entanglements,  the  Pope 
discord  and  division ;  but  for  all  that,  is  found  intedS^nng  with  the  quasi- 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  what-  heretical  emperor,  at  feud  then  with 
«7er  onitiy  of  purpose,  strength,  and  tiie  Hospitaller^  entreating  and  ad- 
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monishing  him  "  that  he  would  cease, 
if  he  had  the  welfare  of  Holy  Land 
at  haait,  from  all  molflsting  of  thow 
brethren  bi/  tohom  that  land  is  qo- 
vemal,  alheit  in  tO  Strait  neremties^ 
aiui  toU/tout  iio  govenuHctU 

thermf  U  hdd  any  longer  to  he  a 
possible  thing" 

And  to  touch  somewhat  more  expli- 
citly, though  not  at  any  great  length, 
upon  the  elibct  of  the  liTalries  oe- 
tween  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital, 
on  the  power  of  reHistance  or  the 
lAtins  against  the  luhdeL  there  is 
ihia  to  be  ramarioed,  that  wnaterer  it 
may  have  been  in  Europe,  in  the  East 
itself  it  was  not  wholly  damaging. 
In  Europe  it  is  very  posuibltj  that  the 
jealomriea  of  the  two  OrdeiB,  and  the 
Intrigues  of  their  agents,  and  the 
meanness  consequent  upon  endea- 
vouring to  draw  away  into  this  or 
that  pecuUar  channel  the  flow  of  the 
bounty  of  Christendom,  may  have  had 
some  evil  effect  upon  tlie  dispositions 
of  men  who  might  feel  inmned  to 
icater  and  aaaiai  oflbnatre  or  defen- 
sive  crusading  operations.  But  in 
Palestine,  it  was  unquestionably  true, 
as  it  msky  have  been  also  partially  in 
Europe^  that  livaliy  in  enterprise 

Svetothe  operations  of  the  two  great 
"ders  a  livelinetts  and  persistency 
which  otherwise,  amidst  the  disasters 
of  that  Latin  kingdom,  might  have 
hcen  unknown. 

AjuI  we  are  not  here  indulging  in 
an  ex  post  facto  nineteenth  century 
fiiece  of  criticiiDL  We  are  prepared 
to  show  the  reader,  that  a  steel-clad 
warrior-monk  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth,  could  reason  upon  this 
topic  muen  as  mi^  a  modem  re- 
viewer. 

Baluze*  has  preserved  in  his  collec- 
tion the  answer  of  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Temple  at  that  date,  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  con- 
ceniin^r  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tagcii  of  a  fusion  of  the  Orders,  a  mat- 
ter often  before  debated,  and  specially 
Nicholas  IV.,  in  1289. 

The  rouiih  and  Bturtly  Templar, 
treats  somewhat  angrily  the  motives 
of  the  last  named  Pcntifl;  for  stirring 
up  the  matter.  It  was  no  new  ques- 
tion, ho  says,  in  the  time  of  Nichuhvs ; 
but  the  Council  of  Lyons,  Pope  Gre- 
goiy,  and  8t  Louis  of  miioe  had 
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handled,  and  then  wisely  laid  it  a^ide. 
He  had  only  taken  it  up  aeam  as 
some  sort  of  eiGOsefisr  Ins  owttliehes^ 
in  not  soi^gsucoonr  himself  to  the 
Christians  of  Holy  Land,  sore  bested. 
He  wanted  to  give  the  fiomans  and 
others  something  less  peraooaUy  im- 
pleasant  to  himself  to  talk  about, 
therefore  he  rubbed  up  again  (refri- 
cavit)  this  rusty  notion.  Then  the 
old  Gfiand  Master  prooeeds  to  his  own 
notion  of  the  pros  and  cons,"  in  a 
fine  old  conservative  spirit,  laying 
down  as  his  fundamental  position  the 
great  doctrine  that— 

**Bai«|]r  or  never  is  a  novels  set  on 
Ibot  which  iMeedelh  not  grievous  petiL*' 

In  tills  special  case  he  first  of  all 

dangers  spiritual — for  it  is  no  light 
thing  to  make  a  man  change  his  reli- 
gious rule.  Next,  dangers  bodily — 
for,  "  instigante  Diabolo,"  the  muted 
brethren  might  take  to  boasts  vn^ 
odious  comparisons  of  their  former 
separate  houses:  "andJ  he  ingenu- 
ouidy  observes,  ^hoth  Temphus  and 
Hospitallers  wear  swords." 

Then  follows  an  acute  distinction : 
"The  religion  of  the  Hospitallers  is 
founded  on  ho8pitalit7»  uid  hesidee 
this  they  exercise  military  profession 
and  give  much  alma.  The  Templar's 
foundation  stands  properly  on  profes- 
sion of  arms,  and  in  addition  they 
also  perform  almsdeeils.  The  two 
together  would  do  no  more  in  alma> 
giving  than  each  does  singly  now." 

As  for  any  absurd  objection,  tiiat 
the  envying  alleged  to  exist  between 
the  Orders  would  be  extinguished  by 
their  union :  "  I  answer,  that  to  take 
such  away  would  be  for  Holy  Land 
the  worst,  for  Saraoeas  the  best^  thait 
could  Ix'fall." 

Never  was  a  good  deed  of  arms 
done  against  them  by  Hospitaller 
that  Templar  could  rest  till  ne  had 
done  a.s  nmoh  or  more.  Did  the 
Temule  bring  across  seas  succour  of 
knights  or  war-steeds,  or  bessts  of 
burden,  tlie  HospitiU  ceased  not  tiQ 
it  had  import^jd  as  many  or  more. 
Had  the  one  Order  raised  good  troops 
or  enlisted  able  seafaring  men,  the 
other  must  needs  ilo  the  same.  As 
to  liberal  expenditiu-e,  who  did  not 
know  that  this  wholesome  strife  had 
put  both  Orders  oyer  head  and  ean 
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in  debt?  And  "who  could  not  see  the 
danger  of  niggardly  ecuuumy.  should 
union  oease  raat  strife  f  Had  jea- 
lousies ever  stopped  "a  eavalawle 
against  Pagans  f  Had  not  Hospital 
aud  Temple  in  turmi  held  that  cus- 
todiam  mm  dieitnr  ayangarda  et  qam 
reregar(fia  appellaturV*  Every  host 
tiiat  Christian  captain  or  king  had 
led  into  Palestine,  the  two  houses  had 
enwrapped  thos  between  them  as  a 
mother  wraps  her  nurseling.  "  For 
we  know  the  Saracens  aud  the  Sara- 
cens know  us,  and  such  as  have  ridden 
cavalcades  against  them  when  the 
Orders  were  not  by  have  come  to  fre- 
quent grief,  ixs  I  can  show  your  Holi- 
ness when  it  shall  pleuse  it  to  hear." 
Who  is  to  be  vanguard,  who  rear, 
when  union  has  caused  all  diBtinction 
to  cease  ] 

In  the  expeditions  of  Almeric  to 
Egypt,  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital 
formed,  as  Ibn  Aboutai  informs  ua. 
"the  sinews  of  the  Christian  host' 
Paoli  has  an  agreement,  under  the 
vear  1168,  between  the  King  and  the 
Master  of  the  Hospital,  as  to  the 
forces  whiih  the  latter  is  to  bring 
into  the  tield,  and  tlie  advantages  to 
be  reaped  bv  the  Order  if  the  cam- 
paign should  be  successful. 

The  Miister  was  to  marshal  at  £1 
Harish,  on  the  Egyptian  frontier,  a 
f<ffoe  of  one  thousand  men,  to  be 
counted  and  insije^^ted  there  by  the 
Constable  of  the  Kiiij,''s  army.  Of 
this  thous^iud,  five  huudied  were  to 
tie  Milites"  and  five  hundred  Tur- 
copoli."  By  the  latter  term,  li^ht- 
armed  troops  of  Eastern  nationality, 
were  undoubtedly  understood.  By 
the  former,  in  much  probability,  the 
knights,  esquires,  and  men-at-arms, 
clad  in  steel  or  mail,  and  of  European 
origin. 

In  reton  for  this  assistance  the  citv 
and  territory  of  Belbeis  (Pelusium), 
gmxls,  and  men,  were  to  be  ceded,  on 
conquest,  to  the  Order.  Fifty  thou- 
sand "old  byzants,"  raised  in  sums 
of  five  thousjind  upon  the  revenues 
of  ten  cities  in  Uppt  r  and  Lower 
Egypt,  were  to  be  paid  ihem  annually. 
In  every  captured  city,  the  next  best 
bouse  to  the  king's  was  to  be  theirs. 
At  the  fall  of  Cairo,  one-tonth  of  the 
funds  found  in  the  treasury,  aud  one- 
tenth  in  the  ease  of  any  other  treasury 
takeiL  Should  brethren  of  the  Hos- 
pital make  s<'{>arate  successful  raitl, 
no  banner  to  claim  share  with  theirs 


save  only  the  king's,  and  that  only  in 
his  i)ersonal  presence.  Magnificent 
expectations  these,  which  the  hMiki 

of  Florence  and  Genoa  discounted, 
becoming  creditoi-s  of  the  Order  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
ducats. 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  tell 
what  grievous  disappointment  balked 
such  expectations,  nor  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  fifty  days'  inoen^aiy  fireu 
which,  fed  by  thirty  thousand  jars  ot 
napiitha  consumed  old  Cairo,  and  Kif- 
iled  the  greed  of  its  almost  conquerors. 
But  we  think  that  so  enormous  an 
event,  anteilating  Moscow  by  seven 
centuries,  should  not  have  been  passed 
over  in  absolute  silence  by  M^jor 
Porter,  professing  to  give  a  histcnyof 
the  tinu'rf.  They  were  the  times  which 
brought  Saladin  upon  the  scene,  and 
as  we  proposed  to  examine  the  atti- 
tude and  aspect  assumed  by  the  Order 
to  foes  as  well  as  friends,  his  name 
will  suggest  at  once  an  illustration. 

It  is  evident  that  his  feeHngs  at 
least  towards  the  HosptaUers  wen 
of  a  mingled  nature,  determined  bjr 
the  two-fold  character  of  their  insti- 
tution. As  foeman  in  the  field,  he 
not  onlv  fought  against  them  ince»> 
santly,  out  came  to  desire  their  utter 
extermination.  Grand  Master  Joubert 
is  said  to  have  been  starved  to  death 
in  piison  by  one  of  his  emin.  Bomr 
di  s  Mnulins  fell  in  fight  against  nis 
cavalry,  near  Nazuireth,in  1187  ;  Oar- 
nier,  his  successor,  near  the  Horns  of 
Hattin,  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Ti- 
berias. Aboulfar^j  informs  us,  that 
after  that  stupendous  victory,  Saladin 
was  so  anxious  to  secure  tne  person 
of  every  single  Templar  and  Hoepit- 
aller  who  might  have  fallen  alive  into 
his  soldiers'  hantU,  that  he  paid  a  sum 
of  fifty  gold  pieces  for  each,  fearing  lest 
the  captors  should  sell  them  forlxmd<- 
slaves.  Two  hundred  of  them,  and 
upwards,  thus  fell  into  his  personal 
power,  although  the  numeriral  ma- 
jority, no  less  than  the  very  flower  of 
their  chivalry,  were  dead  upon  that 
battle-field.  To  the  ]irisoner  knights 
Saladin  olfered  the  Koran,  or  the 
sword.  To  their  undying  honour 
not  one  man  of  their  number  ba^ 
lanced  between  apostacy  or  death. 
"  Since  homicide  m  profit  of  their 
own  religion  appears  so  pleasant 
to  them,  are  Paladin's  words  in 
Abulfarai,  "  let  us  give  them  a  tast^ 
of  it  in  their  turn."   Every  head  wai 
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Bevcred ;  and  the  Kurd  man  wrote  to  whose  notice  of  them  is  meagre,  su- 
his  vizier  in  Dama&cua  to  deal  like-  pei-ficial,  and  extremely  inexact,  "waa 
Wise  by  some  few  knights  who  were  derived  from  the  Persian  word  'has- 
in  prison  there.  There  if^  a  stor\' told,  pasfiin,'  Hiiriiifying  a  dajiger."  No 
however,  of  his  sparin?  the  lives  of  Persian  dictioiiiiry  to  wliirh  we  can 
two  Hospitallers  taken  in  an  ambiis-  get  access  contirins  the  assertion.  Dis- 
cade  near  the  fortress  of  Sefed.  He  putes  there  have  been  as  to  the  ge- 
had  given  the  nsnal  order  for  their  nuine  Arabic  root  whence  the  w  nd 
beheading,  wlien  one  of  them,  who  derives,  hnt  we  had  imagined  tiiat 
knew  that  Siiladiu  was  noted  for  be-  Orientalists  were  at  last  agreed  upon 
ingeasy  to  please  with  a  compliment,  referring  it  to  the  narcotic  "  n as- 
exclaimed,  "Once  brought  into  the  chisch  "  Stupified  by  tliis  dru?,  it 
light  of  your  august  presence,  oh  has  been  said  that  the  neophyte  was 

J>rince,  we  had  never  thought  to  suf-  conveyed  to  some  luxurious  kiosk,  in 

(sr  harm!"   With  a  smile,  the  plea  some  delicious  oarden  retreat,  where 

"v\'n?  n'linifted.    When  Jerusalem  ra-  luscious  fruits,  delicate  viands,  exqui- 

pitulated,  Saladin  made,  of  his  own  site  wines,  the  plash  of  fountains,  the 

accord,  a  great  concession  to  the  Hos-  strains  of  music,  the  presence  of  fair 

pttalleTB  in  their  charitable  character,  girls,  and  all  else  which  could  mini»* 

There  are,  indeed,  filnilmis  le^renr!-^  of  ter  delight  to  a  sensuous  inia^nation, 

his  admiration  of  it,  and  of  the  test«  should  fix  the  postulant's  faith  upon 

to  which,  in  disguise,  he  put  their  the  head  of  the  mysterious  body  as 

long-suffering  of  a  patient's  whima.  the  actual  disjtenser  of  the  joys  of  a 

Bnt  we  have  it  for  certain,  on  the  material  Paradi^.  Again  it  has  been 

authority  of  a  letter  from  the  Grand  said,  with  much  probability,  that. 

Master  of  The  Temple, — thesameman  when  preparing  for  some  desperate 

of  whom  we  heard  Montferrat  com-  deed,  these  fanatics  would  stimulate 

plain, — that  "  the  aforesaid  Saladin  themselves  with  "haschisch,"  as  Hin- 

nath  granted  to  the  brethren  of  the  doo  zealots  will  madden  themselves 

Hospital  to  retain  their  house  in  Je-  with  bhang,  or  Malajra  debauch  on 

rusalem  for  one  year's  space,  and  opium,  previous  to  "running  a  inuck.'* 

therein  to  tend  their  uek  till  reoor-  It  is  nv^re  than  prohnltlc  that  tlie 

leiy."  sect  ot  the  Asaabsins  sprang  out  of 

Another  manner  of  enemy  there  the  remains  of  the  great  Kannathian 

was  against  whom  Saladin  himaelf  anDedhereBytintothehistoiyofwhidi 

had  to  contcTid,  from  whose  assaults  OUT  space  will  not  allow  of  any  retrf>- 

neither  Mahoinetan  nor  Christian  qieet  Their  founder,  as  Karmath 

pnnee  in  the  Eitt  was  secure,  but  had  done  before  him,  belonged  to  the 

against  whom  none  ever  wielded  wea-  aect  of  ttie  SchjriteHonammedans,  and 

ponin  thosedays  sosnceessfullyasdid  to  that  subdivision  of  it  which  held 

the  powerful,  compact,  and.  in  a  sens^  that  a  certain  Ishmaei  represented 

kindred  orgaoiizatioiis  of  the  military  the  legitimate  bne  from  Ali,  the  pro- 

brotiierhoods.  This  enemy  was  the  phet's  murdered  aon-iii-Iaw.  From 

mysterious  Corponitif>n  of  the  Assas-  this  circumstance,  the  name  Tpmrfflee 

sins.    Their   uri^auization,   though  was  attributed  to  the  Assassins,  and 

ahapen  in  much  remoter  Ewtom  lingers,  indeed,  in  remote  parte  of 

climm,  far  from  presenoe     oootacfe  Fma,  and  in  the  motmtain  range 

of  Crusading?  armies,  )>ore  in  many  near  Tripoli,  to  the  present  day  as  the 

points  a  singulai*  resemblance  to  that  designation  of  certain  peculifur  cian& 

ofthemilitary-religiouB  Orders  of  the  Haaaaa  es  8abah,  the  heredarofa  in 

Franks.    "  Dei  Simla  diabolus,"  was  question,  was  a  man  of  study,  of 

an  old  theological  apophthegm ;  and,  travel,  and  of  political  experiences 

We^oubt  not,  it  must  often  have  having  held  oihce  at  the  court  of 

atAidk  thoee  who  saw  in  the  militaiy  Honstaeef  BQlab.  that  same  £g}'ptiaD 

confraternities  of  Palestine,  the  most  Khalif  who  maae  the  grant  of  land 

devoted,  valiant,  and  heaven -favoured  in  Jerusalem  to  the  Amalfitan  cor}>o- 

champions  of  the  Cross,  that  the  pow-  ration.   Deeply  versed  in  the  subtle- 

«n  or  evil  were,  indeed,  exereiaing  an  ties  of  the  dogmatic  diatinotioiia  of 

ape-like  faculty  of  hideous  imitation  Islam,  this  man  conceived  and  car- 

*>  the  formation  and  continuance  of  ried  out  the  design  of  reviving  in  his 

'%  iunatical  band  of  murderers,  own  person  the  mystic  attributes  and 

Mr  name^"  mjb  Mf^or  Porter,  bonndteinflueuoe  over  his  d^oteea 
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of  Karmath  and  Ma  successors.  That 
abject  Hubniission  to  t)ie  will  of  the 
superior,  which  it  was  rei>erved  for  the 
oorroptm  of  a  vamt  cieed  toexpreas 
by  the  formula  *  period^  ac  cadaver," 
was  one  of  his  chief  ]>raotical  tenets; 
and  the  old  phenomenon  of  instant 
adf-immolatioii  at  his  "bidding  was 
fteBAwed,  as  if  to  prove  the  perverse 
delight  with  which  man,  often  so 
rebellious  to  lawful  authority,  will 
blindly  submit  to  its  most  burtnil  and 
outrageous  illegitimate  assumption. 
Hassan  himself  affected  an  extreme 
asceticisoL   In  thirty  years  he  was 
said  to  have  only  once  taken  the  air 
on  his  castle  terrace.   His  own  son, 
guilty  of  murder,  was  condemned  to 
death  by  him  with  stoical  rigour: 
a  seoond  son,  for  the  offence  of 
drinking  wine,  met  with  the  same 
stem  fate.   A  follower,  who  had  ven- 
tured to  pl&y  the  flute  within  the 
eastle  precincts,  was  banished  thence 
for  ever.  He  was  not  only  an  ascetic, 
but  an  allegorist;  and  this  makes  it 
all  the  more  ditticult  to  &x  with  pre- 
ddxm,  the  nature  of  the  specnlatiTe 
tenets  he  inculcated.   The  chiim  to 
interpret  \*Titings,  admitted  as  sa- 
cred, bv  an  internal  and  trau^form- 
itt||  light,  gave  to  the  sect  the  appel- 
lation of    Batenians,'*  professors  of 
the  inner  or  secret  doctrines.  And, 
as  it  has  mostly  happened,  this  claim 
led  its  makers  fartner  and  farther 
from  the  plain  sense  of  their  docu- 
mentary guide,  the  Koran,  insomuch 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
oentory  all  external  obserranees  of 
Mohammedan  rites,  and  many  of  the 
special  prohibitions  of  the  Sloham- 
medan  law  had  been  entirely  swe^t 
away  among  those  sectaries.  This 
Hassan  es  Salxih  was  the  ori^nal 
Sheiek-el-Jebel,  or  Old  Man  ot  the 
Mountain,  receiving  this  title  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  fixed  his 
residence  and  the  head-qnart^rs  of 
his  sect  in  the  lofty  rock  Inrt  of  Al- 
moot  (the  Castle  uf  Death),  situated 
near  Kaswin,  in  Persia.  From  Irak 
to  the  Lebanon,  thence  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Tripoli,  the  association  spread 
and  grew  from  a  sect  into  a  confede- 
mtion  of  tribes,  much  as  the  follow- 
ers of  Ooroo  Govindh  grew  from  mere 
sectaries  into  tlie  Sikh  nation,  or  as 
the  believers  in  Joe  Smith  are  even 
.now  compacting  themselves  into  the 
.distinct  Mormon  population. 

Holding  a  cham  of  hill -iortfl^  the  As- 


sassins enriched  themselves  plun- 
der, rather  than  conquest.  Smgly  or 
in  pairs,  they  would  co  forth  to  deeds 
of  mnrder  at  the  mdding  of  their 

chief,  who  sometimes  extorted  tribute 
by  fear  of  their  (lagt^er's  edge — some- 
times compassed  political,  sometimes 
private  ends  by  assassination,  a  word 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  re« 
mains  as  a  blood  stain  left  by  these 
men  upon  the  texture  of  so  many 
languages.  Mnrder,  however,  for 
mere  murder's  sake,  or  as  the  ac- 
complishment in  itself  of  a  religious 
duty,  never  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  them  as  bj  the  Thugs  of 
Hindostan,  the  votaries  of  Kali,  or 
the  head-taking  Dyaks  of  the  great 
island  of  Borneo. 

The  corporate  power  of  this  Tast 
and  tremendous  association  had  been 
much  (IL^jointed  and  broken  before  the 
days  when  their  individual  deeds, 
done  on  that  stage  of  the  cmsading 
conflict,  whose  spectators  were  the 
whole  Mussulman  East,  and  all 
Christendom  too,  attracted  universal 
attentkin,  and  seenred  for  them  a 
world-wide  execration.  That  "Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,"  witli  whose 
title  the  mediaeval  chronicles  have 
made  all  Europe  acquainted,  was  not 
in  truth  the  great  central  Sheick. 
The  true  rank  for  instance,  of  the 
renowned  Siuan^  lord  of  the  ciistle  of 
Hessi&t,  near  Tnpoli,  was  in  the  grand 
association,  that  of  Dai  el  Kebir, 
answerinf^  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that 
of  a  national  Grand  Prior  in  the  kin- 
dred* oiganiration  of  the  Christian 
Military  Confraternities.  The  Shcick- 
el-Jebel,  in  Alamoot,  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  real  Grand  Master  of  the  Order, 
under  him  the  greater  Dais,  as  Grand 
Priors  ;  simple  Dais  as  Priors  under 
those  higher  dignitaries.  And  as 
among  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
were  the  three  grades  of  Knight,  Es- 
qiiire,  and  Serving  brother,  so  were 
the  Assassinsdivided,accor<}iug  to  the 
more  or  less  complete  initiation,  into 
Refecks,  Fedarees,  and  Lasecks. 

In  their  contests  with  the  Christian 
Orders,  these  desperadoes  soon  found 
that  to  poniard  an  elective  chief, 
whose  place  was  forthwith  AUed  hf  a 
soldier  of  precisely  the  same  stamp, 
was  far  from  producing  the  conster- 
nation and  confusion  into  which  theSr 
atrocious  misdeeds  were  wont  to  throw 
djTiast  i  c  an  (1  h  e  r  e  1 1  i  t  !\  r>'  states,  assault- 
ed by  them  in  the  person  of  their 
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SriQces.   In  the  field  the  fanatics'  las  IV.,  and  one  only  huge  ship  of 

agger  was  of  no  aTail  against  the  their  own  conreyed  from  tne  biasing 

stout  ashen  lance  and  trenchantaword  harbour  the  remnant  of  their  persona 

of  the  Christijin  knights;  and  it  is  and  their  goods   is  but  an  intercalary 

tiiereforei  after  all,  not  ao  much  to  be  episode  in  the  histoiy ;  fidl,  howeveii 

woiid«fea  at,  tliftt  tbeee  leriers  of  of  its  own  peculiar  interest,  ana 

Ki^Wwiftii  among  fiaatem  potentates  fraught  with  the  moat  importaat  aa 

were  repeatedly  eompellea  to  make  well  as  lasting  consequences. 

Bubmission  andpay  tribute  by  the  It  was  during  their  residence  in  this 

Orders  of  the  Iftmple.  and  of  the  island  that  they  ent»«d  noon  that 

Hospital  in  turns.  uJoinvi]le*anar-  strange  alli^ce  with  the  Mon<;lio] 

mtivf^  of  the  Sjnrian  campaijni  of  St.  Tartars  of  Persia,  so  cnriously  slurred 

I<ouiH,  full  of  episode  and  life-like  over  and  disfigured  by  M^jor  Porter, 

description  as  it  ml  few  scenes  are  in  his  carsoiy  notioe. 

mare  striking  than  that  in  which  the  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  indis- 

Ma?«ters  of  tne  two  (rreat  Houses  tak^  putable  circumstances  of  dr»te  and 

to  task  for  their  insolence  the  am  has-  place,  we  might  have  bad  some  ditfi- 

sadora  ^  the  *  Old  Man."  and  prove  cnlty  in  determining  who  muht  faaye 

to  them  with  inexorable  military  been  the  "Gayan  king  of  Persia* 

losric  that  the  great  Franki.*ih  king  arcnnnt8  of  whom   v;irv  consider- 

Irom  beyond  seas,  is  a  prince  who  is  ably;"  of  whom  some  writers  have 

to  reeave  said  not  to  give  the  pro-  asserted  **that  he  was  a  Christian, 

pitiatory  "baclialMwA'*  idlidl  WlMld  others,  that  he  was  a  Mahometan, 

dared  to  claim.  whilst  there  arc  not  wanting  those 

The  year  1291  saw  the  Hospitallers,  who  state  that  he  was  a  Pagan.*' 

together  with  every  remnant  of  the  Bom  at  Manderan  in  KofwilMr, 

O&istian  jwwer  swept  out  of  Psles-  1271,*  seventh  in  descent  from  the 

tine.   Six  vears  before  that  final  and  great  Gengis  Khan,  the  Mongol  Prince 

universal  disaster,  the  Hospital  had  uhazan,  whose  seat  of  empire  was  at 

•uflTered  what  was  to  its  particular  lViuris,had  been  carried  to  the  throne 

stoengtii  inQsrria  almost  a  finishing  in  consequence  of  the  leanings  towards 

blow.   One  by  one  their  strongliolds  Christianity  exhibited  by  his  cousin 

had  fallen.    Manzat,  called  by  the  Baydo.    its    legitimate  occupant 

Arabs  Haroab^  stifl  remained.  Brought  up  in  <miIdhood  as  a  Bud' 

A  full  century  had  the  white  cross  dhistic  Pagan,  he  submitted  to  dr- 

hnnner  of  St.  John  floated  above  its  enmcision,  and  embraced  the  tenets  of 

airv  battlements.  The  castle  bad  been  Islam  either  from  conviction  or  policy, 

ceded  to  the  Hospital  bjr  its  owner,  a  Indeed,  he  professed  the  most  reho- 

vassal  of  Bohemond  of  Antioch,  as  ment  zeal  for  their  purity  and  observ- 

untenable  by  him  "  for  the  too  great  ance,  justifying  to  the  Mahommedan 

expenses,  and  too  near  neighbourhood  world  iiis  onslaughts  on  the  sovereigns 

of  restless  Infidels."  Bntin  the  month  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  upon  the  ex- 

of  Mav,         it  capitulated  to  Kela-  press  grounds  of  their  "having  wan- 

oun  B&iek  Mansour,  who  planted  on  dered  from  the  way  of  religion,  and 

its  conquered  waUs  the  prophet's  own  ceased  to  hold  fast     the  precepts  of 

stendara,  the  "  San^jaek  el  shereef."  Ishun."  Al  Bfakrisi  has  preserved  in 

Melek  Afihraf,  his  son,  was  the  vie-  extenso  liia  firmans,  read  m  the  great 

torious  Mc«lem.  wlm  hurled  into  the  mosque  of  Damascus  to  this  effect, 

sea,  from  the  blood  stained  streets  of  But  Haython,  the  Armenian  prince, 

Acre,  its  parofligate  and  turbulent  monk,  and  chronicler,  confirmed  bj 

trw)ps  and  i^eople,  the  scum  and  oflf-  the  testimony  of  Raschid-ed-Deen,  in- 

swuring  of  seventern  distinct  nations,  forms  us  tlint  in  spite  of  haviug, under 

Friends  and  foes  alike  declared  that  compulsion,  pursued  an  anti-Christian 

its  vices  and  its  crimes  had  provoked  policy  at  tne  beginning  of  his  reign, 

the  direlul  <<ftlMnitin«  of  that  city's  ne  proclaimed  and  enforced  n  s\>tt^m 

fall.  of  tolerance  as  soon  aa  he  felt  his 

The  Order's  sojourn  in  Cyprus,  power  sufficiently  consoUdated.  The 

whithertwentygallqrsofPopefiiehQ-  jmpugneit  of  it^  thon^  among  liia 


*  bee  the  Histories  of  Kaechid-ed-Deeo,  in  the  great  i'aria  translation,  and  of 
Al  Uakiisl,  by  Ifr.  QttatremteB. 
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ehief  nobles,  be  nnbesltatincl^  put  to  meb  uuinrgeBts  againiA  (heir  rvle  m 

death.   The  knowledge  of  tnis  single  the  pseudo  Christians  of  Tae-ping. 

fact  wnnid  show  that  In?  was  no  mere  Ghazan  herein  was  but  following  in 

wild  Tartar  war-chief.   Indeed,  he  the  steps  of  his  predecessors.  Kven 

was  an  able  administrator,  a  patron  of  the  distant  oonrts  of  Angon  and  of 

literature,  a  legal  reformer.    His  per-  En^jland,  under  our  First  ^ward.  had 

Bonal  qualities  were  no  less  remark-  received  embassies  from  the  Kliana 

able.    Ha^-thon,  who  knew  him  inti-  Abaga  and  Aigoun ;  and  if  M^jor 

inately,has  told  osthatamorestanted  Porter  bad  tnmed  to  Rymei^s  inTiv> 

or  ill-favoured  man  was  scarcely  to  be  luable  repository  of  historical  docu- 

found  amidKt  all  the  squat  figures  and  raents,  he  might  have  read  there  at 

ugly  faces  of  the  2(),00()  Tartar  troop-  full  length  tne  characteristic  letter 

ers  who  rode  in  his  escort  Bntin  written  by  that  same  Edwaid,in1308i 

the  field  no  trooper  of  the  20.000  "To  the  most  excellent  prince,  the 

bore  himself  more  bravely  nor  ro»le  Ix)rdCa.'?an,*  Emperor  of  the  Tartars,** 

more  dashingly  in  the  front  line  of  The  success  of  Ghazan's  arms,  and 

battle.   In  generosity  he  was  nnri-  the  policy  adopted  bv  him,  had  at  aO 

vailed.    A  smgle  scimitar  and  a  ma-  events  this  eliect — that  approach  to 

nuscript  roll  was  all  the  share  that  he  the  Holy  City  was  once  more  upen  to 

would  claim  of  the  immense  and  pre-  the  Cliristians ;  and  in  the  tirst  year  of 

ciona  boobr  which  fell  into  his  haiid%  the  fonrteenth  century  there  came  to 

when  on  the  22n(l  of  December.  1 209,  pass  what  we  read  thus  recorded  in  the 

after  a  few  days'  aimpaign,  he  totally  ancient  "Chronique  de  St.  Deajfs."t 

routed  the  forces  of  the  Soldan  Mek  k  ^    «  •   ^           *  . 

Naeer,  in  the  meadows  of  Me^jina  al  ,  "  ^  f""^^^""^       rousnuw  en 

XT^--,„-i:      r\..,^«^^„^    TKof  «f«o  fV.«  i»  main  des  Tartarins,  et  en  leor sabjeo- 

Morondj,  by  Damascus    That  was  the  ^  Bt  Pa«iues  eSalTSiit.  ceinmeVon 

crowning  victory  of  the  campaign,  ^j^^      JhenLwlem,  le  Berrice  <lc  Dieu 

minutely  detailed  by  the  Armenian  jea  Crettiena  avec  A?rftlt4ttr^ftn  de  grant 

eve-witness  no  less  than  by  the  Arabic  ioyc  cilebrdieDf  .** 
chronicler,  concerning  which,  with 

almost  ludicrous  ignorance,  Mai  or  But  that  "CTant  ioye"  was  to  prove 

Porter  writes :— "the  records  of  tliis  short-lived.    In  the  spring  of  1304  the 

expedition  are  but  few  and  scanty;  brother  of  the  King  of  Cvprns,  the 

80  much  so,  that  it.s  actual  occurrence  Grand  Masters  of  the  Orders,  a  full 

has  been  held  highly  problematical."  concourse  of  knights  and  a  consider- 

The  Armenian  princes  of  the  Ru-  able  body  of  troops  were  already  in 

pcnian  family,  the  Ohristians  of  Geor-  the  islet  of  Antaradus,  close  on  the 

gia,  the  Kin;^  of  Cyprus,  the  Masters  Syrian  coast,  to  the  north  of  Beyroot. 

of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital,  were  They  were  thence  to  efl'ect  a  junction 

all  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  on  the  mainland  with  the  army  under 

Ghazan.  Koutlous  Shah,  lieutenant  to  Ghazan; 

What  were  the  ultimate  designs  of  when  suddenly  intelligence  came  that 

that  Mongol  state  craft  which  an-  the  prince  lay  at  the  point  of  death, 

nounced  itself  as  urged  by  "religious  Koutlous  and  his  Tutar  horsemen 

seal  and  the  fervour  of  Islam    to  turned  their  bridle-reins  towards 

attack  the  Soldan,  whilst  in  treaty  Tauris.    Ghazan  died,  and  the  Hos- 

with  Christian  princes  for  the  libera-  pitaliera  never  again  struck  a  serious 

tiou  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  is  hard  blow  for  the  recovery  of  Holy  Land, 

to  say  precisely.   But  the  relations  of  Cyprus^  in  which  the  old  episcopal 

the  Monghols  towards  Mussulman  and  city  of  Lamisso,  with  its  citadel  and 

Christian  alike,  show  a  duplicity  waUB,  blackened  by  the  fire  of  many 

minj^led  with  arrogance,  and  an  in-  ft  pintical  descent,  had  been  assigned 

consistem^  and  inoifferenoe  in  regard  to  the  Hospital  oy  B.emj  de  Lusig- 

to  religious  profession,  which  cannot  nan,  was  too  narrow  a  dominion  for  the 

fail  to  remind  the  modem  student  of  Order,  unless  in  absolute  sovereignty, 

the  Tartar  policv  pursued  in  our  own  It  bed  been  mooted  in  one  of  the 

times  by  the  mine  of  OfaiBa,  and  by  earity  Ghi^iten  held  after  tiie  expnl-' 


*  Gibbon,  who  6e&nA  Us  acquaintance  of  this  prince  firom  Hajthon  and  the 
Byxantine«,  not  fVom  Arabic  ■ources,  calls  him  "graoo  manT  Oatssnss. 
t  Uvie  da  Boy  Philippe*  cap.  ur. 
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sion  from  Acra,  thai  head-quarters 
should  be  tnuufeiTed  to  lome  oom- 

mandery  of  the  Order  in  Italy.  But 
Jeau  de  ViUiers,  the  Grand  Master, 
a  Frenchman  oi  resolute  character, 
whoae  first  act  in  Gypnu  had  been 

the  submission  uf  his  own  conduct  in 
coming  alive  from  Acre  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  kuifihtly  court-marti^ 
visdiy,  strenuously,  and  penoaaiTely 
liad  combated  tiie  proposal. 

Limisso  had  been  repaired  and  for- 
tified ;  and  under  the  stroke  of  chaa- 
tiaement  much  of  the  kmdlier,  hii- 
maner  character  of  the  institution 
st'xvl  out  attain  in  vivid  relief.  The 
Wounded,  tne  8ick,  the  fugitive,  the 
beggared  by  the  calamities  of  Acreu 
found  such  home  there  as  the  Woiu 
hospital  should  announcr'. 

But,  the  warlike  bpirit  of  the  bro- 
thorhood  oonld  not  be  quenched ;  it 
found  ip^uc  in  a  channel  which  deter- 
mined that  great  change  by  which  an 
Order  of  Chivalry  ("  che  Valerie,"  horse- 
manship), grew  into  a  power  aimmt 
excIn^ivtlyTiinritime.  Henceforward 
the  Kniglit  of  6t.  John  is  on  a  galley's 
deck  far  oftener  than  in  the  saddle  of 
a  war-hone. 

We  have  seen  that  the  conduct  of 
naval  atfairs  had  ever  in  a  certain  sense 
and  measure  entered  into  the  sphere 
of  working  of  the  hoipital  ooofia- 
temity. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  if  the 
cmiading  zeal  of  Christenaom  had 


cooled,  the  pilgrim  spirit  was  far 
from  bei  u  tteny  quenched.  Th  i 
had  nmpTy  been  beaten  back  to  the 
old  |>oint  at  which  they  stood  l»efore 
the  fiery  eloquence  of  Hermit  Peter 
had  turned  pil^prim  proceasloiu  into 
warlike  campaigns.  On  sufferance 
and  for  pament,  access  to  the  Holy 
Places  was  again  granted  by  the  In« 
fidel  As  of  yore,  Miarch  andAugnsfc 
saw  the  ebb  and  now  of  the  great  pil- 
grim tide.  But  the  S^Tinn  watera 
swarmed  with  Moslem  piratei>,  who 
never  lidled  to  make  nch  booty  of 
merchandize  and  slaves  from  assaults 
on  th^e  unwarlike  fleets :  sorm  no 
longer  such.  The  dockyards  and 
work-flhedfl  of  Limiseo  ring  with  the 
noise  of  .ship-building,  with  launch- 
ing and  arming  of  war  galleys,  th© 
white- cross  banner  of  bt.  John  flies 
from  their  mastheads ;  the  Brethvm 
of  the  Hospital  have  not  lost  their 
character  of  safe  convoyers  to  the 
Christian  pilgrims,  though  they  have 
shiltad  the  oonvov  fromuaidtoieiL 

Mere  defence  aocs  not  serve  long 
for  sufficient  outlet  to  the  adventu- 
rous spirit  of  the  military,  now  nuvaL 
monk-nobleB»  and  the  commerce  of 
Alexandria  '<oini  feels  the  scourge, 
whilst  the  Hospital  treasury  appre- 
ciates the  difference  between  expen- 
diture on  desperate  defence  of  strong- 
holds and  rccei|itof  prodttoefromiiw 
lE^gyptian  prizes. 
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The  third  and  fourth  -works  we  cite  His  task,  he  sa}^,  had  been  oompleted 

are  really  a  aingle  book  under  difl'er-  for  bodic  time,  w)ien,  lo ! 

"Which  tlie  last  qualities,  Dy  nn  np-  the  chaniul.  Inexact  allegjiti  una  were 
peudu^  a  grossly  incorrect  statemeut  produced  in  the  English  Parliament,  and 
nuule  in  ra0  fint  and  In  itself.  Bf.  mcts  easy  to  Terify  were  mificonBtraed. 
Cucheval  Gflftiigny,  the  nominal  au-  These  mistakes  must  needs  caiise  sur- 
thor  of  thifl  semi-official  stricture  on  prise,  coming  as  they  did  from  meis 
the  English  Naval  andMilitarvBudtfet  ^hom  one  should  hare  imagined  better 
of  1860-1,  acknowledge  he  writes  at  they  hare  resounded  far  aiid 
the  request  of  one^the  Emperor's  J^i^e  throughout  Europe .  T  .Mr  refuta- 
ministers ;  and  lie  mixed  up  truth  i5towtai"i£^-  bclureiiaud  m 
and  error  so  ingemoujdy,  as  to  have  "Vw^ 
presented  a  puosible  naradox,  of  Snch  is  the  preface  of  fids  paroph^ 
which,  however,  we  shall  piesenti^  leteer,  who,  fortified  with  "  precieu9e$ 
offer  ft  solution.  "To  determine,  con-  communicafioii^^  from  Monsieur  the 
scieuuously  and  rigorously,  the  state  Minister  of  Btate,  obtained  permisaion 
of  tiie  militaiy  aim  naval  forces  of  to  print  tins  brochure  for  tne  sake  of 
France  and  Ei^land,  and  seek  usefol  "  re-establishing  the  truth."  But  be- 
instniction  in  a  comparison  between  hold!  the  first  impression,  struck  off  by 
the  two  altogether  ditferent  organiza*  the  press  of  the  M oniteur^  without  the 
tions,  sach,*'  says  the  anthor,  ^  is  the  author's  name,  endearours  to  suhstan- 
programme  he  had  to  follow."  Had  he  tiate  its  argument,  viz. :  that  England 
connned  himself  to  that,  he  had  done  is  arming  causelessly— by  iri  vin<»  nn  in- 
well,  supposing  that  was  his  task,  exact  account  of  the  numi>cr  of  i>ench 
nnnuxea  with  jpolitieal  coottasiB  ana  lina-of-battle  ships :  and  the  second 
aeeasationB  such  as  he  has  Introduced,  fmpression  repeats  the  enor,  yet  pub- 
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lisfaes,  in  an  appendix,  statistics  con- 
futing the  previous  misstatement ! 
Either  the  ftothor  had  not,  when  the 
first  edition  was  printed,  received  the 
last  "  precious"  fltSatistical  ronununi ra- 
tion, and  was  ignorant  that  he  under- 
stated the  numoer  of  ships  no  less 
than  ten,  or  he  was  tempted  to  eitca- 
inoier^  juggle,  or  thiniblc  rig,  a  whole 
squadron !  However,  here  are  his 
first  sooonnt  and  his  snosequent  state- 
ment, to  which  we  append  his  list  of 
existing  liue-of  bnttle  ships,  in  order 
that,  for  the  iuiure,  and  to  u»e  a 
waU-lmown  expression  in  oar  service, 
there  may  be  "a  good  account  of 
them."*    M,  Clarigny  writes:  — 

«•  What  is  the  actuni  state  of  the 
French  Fleet?  Upon  this  point  there 

is  neither  mystery  nnr  uncertainty. 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  considered  it  an 
act  of  eonrtety  when  our  Minister  of 
Marine  cnmmanicated  to  him  the  list 
of  shipa  in  the  fleet  and  ships  in  oon- 
•tniGtioD.  He,  h«>wttver»  reoielred  but 


OODf. 

*l  Bretagne,  • 

180 

2  Alexandre,      •  . 

90 

3  Alg^siras,  • 

4  Eyian, 

90 

90 

5  Imperi;d.         ,  , 

6  Keooutabte,  . 

90 

90 

7  'rage,      .  . 

90 

8  Douawerth,     •  • 

80 

9  Fontenoy, 
10  St.  Louis, 

80 

90 

1 1  Doguay-Trofiln,  . 

82 

13  Hontebello, 

114 

IS  Aroole,  . 

90 

14  Louis  XIV.,  • 

114 

15  Sourerain, 

114 

16  Ville  de- Paris, 

114 

17  Napol^n, 

90 

18  Ville  He  Nantes, 

90 

19  Aubtcrhtz,  . 

84 

20  Duqaesne^ 

80 

21  FleuruR, 

90 

22  Navarin, 

23  Piince  Jerome, 

90 

90 

S4  Tourville, 

82 

SA  Tureone, 

82 

S6  Ulm, 

89 

97  Wagram,  . 

82 

28  Bayard,  .      .  . 

80 

99  Breslau.  • 

80 

30  Charlemagne,  , 

80 

31  Jean-  Bart, 

80 

SS  TfUtt,  . 

33  Castiglione^  « 

80 

90 

34  Massena,        •  • 

90 

S5  ViUe-de-Borderai,  . 

90 

36  Intrepide,        .  • 

90 

37  YiU&>de-Ljron, 

90 

one  document,  which  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  ererybodj.  Since  1855,  a  com- 
mission  has  studied  the  organization 
which  is  to  be  given  to  our  fleet,  and  a 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  ap- 
proved by  the  Emperor,  contains  an  ex- 
act vocabulary  of  the  ships  which  we 
possess,  with  the  number  of  their  can- 
nons, and  the  liorso- power  of  steam  of 
all  the  ships  vhich  will  be  constructed 
from  year  to  year  until  1870.  There  i« 
then  no  one  in  £nrope  wiko  tOKf  ttdt 
know  exactly,  during  the  course  of  tijc 
next  ten  years,  what  France  posse&ses 
in  ships  of  all  descriptions.  We  have  at 
the  jtre^cnt  time  nine  fir<t-rhi<:i  re'<<'-h, 
eleven  vetiiteU  undergoing  ctiamje,  and  seven 
v€»mU  m  amatruetkm.  Our  fleet  of  war 
will  not  attain  its  reg^ulatton  maximum 
until  1 6(>7 ;  she  will  then  comprise  fifteen 
vessels  of  the  first  order  a&dtwen^-flTe' 
of  the  second.'* 

The  word  vaiueavx,  trfuaslated  v^- 
ppIs,  implies  line-of-battle  ships,  car- 
r;^iDg,  in  the  present  case  eighty  guna 
eachyandupwaids;thoee^perf<;fi<a«mi& 
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are  fully  fitted  with  steam  screws  and  in  his  second  edition,  where  we  find 


all  the  bcht  appliances.  Now  let  ua 
turn  to  the  lust  page  of  the  appendix 

English  NATf. 

Armed  screw  ships,              .  37 
Screw  ships  in  reserve,   .  23 
Screw  ships  in  course  of  trans- 
formation or  oonatruotion,  .  13 

Total  of  ibipf,  70 

Of  more  than  twenty  cannon*. 
Frigates  and  sloops  fanned 

screw),  .  .  .  .  ai 
Armed  screw  frigates  and  sloops 

in  res<  rve,  ...  15 

Screvr  frigates  and  sloops  in 

course  of  transformation  or 

construction,     ...  18 

Total  of  irigates,  ,  67 
Qeneral  total.  ,  140 

If  it  is  80  easy,  as  this  WTiter  of 
official  pamphlets  boasts,  to  know  the 
exact  nuTTiber  of  the  French  Fleet, 
how  was  it  he  made  the  mistake  of 
nnderrating  it  ?  And  as  he  commit- 
1  1  tliis  error,  what  reliance  can  be 
jiiaced  on  hie  ;?ee<  n<l  statement?  Our 
own  information,  liowcver,  leads  us 
to  believe  his  last  figures  may  be  re- 
lied on  :'--ba^  meanwhile^  the  erro- 
neous comparison  drawn  m  his  first 
edition  between  the  two  navies  ban 
been  copied  and  disseminated,  and, 
indeedfia  inadequately  contradicted  in 
his  second  Wht  ther  Prance  has  ten 
ships  more  or  ie»s  is,  after  all,  a  small 
part  of  the  real  question,  which  is,  as 
we  conceive,  what  has  France  to  do 
with  forty  line-of-battle  shi;  ' ?  If, 
begging  this  question,  8he  aus\vers,^a^ 
pro  rtmone  voluntas,  and  builds  that 
DCUDher,  the  course  of  Enghtnd,  clearly, 
U  to  provide  for  her  maritime  f?nprera- 
&CV  by  eiiuipping  an  adeauate  force. 
We  lay  equip  advieedly,  Deeame  the 
Emperor  has  the  power  of  filling  his 
ship^  with  men  far  more  rapidly  than 
our  Ciovemment  is  enablea  to  do  for 
cm.  The  Britiah  people  are  so  fully 
determmed  on  the  essential  point  of 
national  nafety— a  mifficient  fleet^ — 
and  m  much  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  little  need  be  eaid  now,  save 
b^  wav  of  noticing  that  our  French  offi- 
cial ally  is  quite  dead  to  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  so  far  as  it  affects 
Great  Britain  and  Irehmd.  What  the 
quality,  or  office  rank  of  our  officious 
friend  may  be,  does  not  appear:  he 


the  following  taUe : — 

FRENcn  Matt. 
Armed  screw  ships,       .      .  12 
Screw  ships  in  reserve,  .      .  23 
Screw  shi^  in  course  of  trans- 
formation or  construction,  .  2 

Total  of  dilpsp  87 

Of  more  than  twenty  cannons. 
Armed   screw  IHgstes  and 

sloops,  ....  IS 
Armed   screw    frigates  and 

doops  in  reservL  ,  9 
Screw  frigates  and  sloop-;  in 

conrse  of  transturmatioa  or 

constn^etioii,      .      .      .  ]« 

TQtal  of  frigates,   .  38 

Genenl  total,  7ft 

may  be  under  the  Ministre  (TEtat; — 
butofa  certainty  he  is  no  better  state.s- 
man  than  statistician.  Ignoring  the 
political  aspect  of  the  question  as  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  English 
armament,  he  enters  into  ingenioos 
details  as  to  the  relative  expenditure, 
naval  and  military,  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, into  which,  so  far  as  they  are 
interesting,  we  will  follow  him,  after 
some  remarks  on  the  land  department, 
or  "military"  branch,  of  the  subject 
One  word  as  to  this  tenn  "militaiy.'* 
Tlie  very  title  of  tliis  brochurt^vmi — 
"  Les  Budj^'ets  de  la  Guerre  ct  do  la 
Marine,"  is  significant  of  a  distinc- 
tion between  land  and  sea  forces  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  "military  and 
naval"  the  fir.-<t  word  being  a  milder 
form  than  la  giurrCf  war,  for  de- 
signating the  land  service  as  speci- 
ally militant  No  one  can  dislike 
that  the  French  nnvy  should  not  be 
deemed  warlike:  but  we  object  to 
the  army  of  om-  allies heingknown  hy 
the  ajfgr^ive  title  of  "The  War. 
This  quarrel  about  words  leads  to  the 
very  point  of  the  arjjumeut,  which  M. 
Clurigny  states  soecmctly,  thus : — 

The  rdle  the  French  army  plays  be- 
longs, in  England,  to  her  fleet,  which 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  basis  of  her 
system  of  dcfeni^  and  her  principal  ag- 
gressive force  When  the  object  is  to 
take  precautions  for  di  fence  of  territory. 
France  coHcentmtes  an  army.  England 
Assembles  a  fleet :  when  to  exercisepres- 
surc  abroad,  France  sends  a  land  Iwos* 
England  a  iquadnm.*' 
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Here  we  have  ihe  reaacm  why  the  "  In  Franco,  the  war  budget  for  18G0 

latter  country  requires  a  fleet  of  full  has  been  fixed  by  financial  law  at 

sufficiency  and  great  efficiency.    It  339,737,0OOf ."  frvs  he ;  aiul  instaBtly 

18  her  right  arm,  both  defensive  and  compares  thw  vote  with  ours:— "la 

otfeiisive ;  and  to  complain,  because  it  England  the  war  budget  for  1800-1 

is  stronger  than  the  marine  of  France^  has  been  fixed  at  37 1  ,(XKJ,0O0t  Tliti 

is  like  omectin^  that  Tom  Sayers,  the  vote  does  not  provide  for  the  ernenses 

English  ciiampion,  was  an  ovormatdi  of  the  CliiTK^se  expedition,  for  which  a 

for  Heenan,  because,  forsooiii,  his  first  provisional  credit  of  12,500,oi<(>f. 

right  arm  was  more  powerful  than  has  been  demanded."   His  oompaii- 

the  lattei^a  left.  In  effect,  the  differ-  son,  then,  stands  thus : — 
ence  between  the  geographical  situa- 


tion of  France  and  the  poi5ition  of  Eoglaiid*         •  37i.ooo,ooo 

Great  Britain  and  her  colonial  de-  12,500,000 

pendencies,  has  produced  such  a  dif-  ■ 

ferenoe  in  their  armaments,  it  is  no  3a3,5oo.ooo 

simple  matter  to  jiuk'e  fairly  whether  Ttnao^,  *        .   339,  rn:  .ooo 

their  respective  land  and  sea  forces  «  v  — TTi^ITZZi 

are  excessive  or  not   But,  after  all,  BnglWi  mn,  43,768,000 

comparison  between  the  two  fleets  is  He  reftises  to  add  to  the  Ereach 

the  gist  of  the  intemation  a  1  a  r  l:  ument  get  the  42,000,OOOf.  of  supplementary 

Let  us,  tlien,  accepting  M.  C  "in  irfiy's  grants  which  really  nn^'ment  it,  be- 

admissiou,  that  tlie  navy  of  France  cause,  he  states,  pnrt  ut  them  are  due 

plays  a  mere  second  role  in  the  atiairs  to  the  Italian  campaign.   Yet  wlgrl 

of  that  eountqr,  ask  what  hia  avowal  It  is  notorious  that  the  Buis  i^Btaii 

leads  to  1  Plaudy  this,  what  alarmed  of  finance  is  to  vote  a  yearly  sequence 

England  was  not  so  much  the  French  of  pretty  regular  round  siuns,  and  to 

armv  as  the  French  fleet;  and  not  so  meet  emergencies  hy  supplementary 

much  this  fleet,  as  French  ambition  ex  post  facto  graut^  or  by  loans.  Vihj 

to  possess  fortF  steam-screw  linenif-  should  these  43,000,000  franca  not  be 

battle  ships  ana  a  fleet  of  steam  trans-  added  ?  It  does  not  appear  there  is 

ports.    It  is  the  spirit  dictating  the  any  credit  for  the  war  in  China  among 

foun  ition  of  this  force,  without  ob-  these  items  of  expenditure  by  the 

viuus  requirements,  and  therefore  ap-  French,  whose  plan  is,  to  do  the  work, 

paiently  ambitions  and  aggressive,  whether  by  sending  2O,O0O  men  to 

that  aroused  suspicions  on  tnis  side  China  and  30,000  to  Syria,  and  then 

the  Channel — Justice  looking  to  the  to  lay  the  bill  before  the  Corps  Le- 

intent  of  acta.       _  gislatif    Add  the  stun  in  question 

Prior  to  examining  the  apparent  to  hi 8  other  data,  and  we  lind  the 

requiiementa  of  France  and  England  army  expenses  of  the  two  oonnizifli 

for  large  or  small  naval  establish-  approximately  equalized,  there  being 

mcnts,  let  us  pass  to  the  Question  only  a  difference  of  a  million  and  a- 

raised  by  M.  Clarigny  as  to  tne  com-  half  of  francs,  or  .£()(  ),(  >o<»,  l»etweeJi 

parative  cost  of  our  armv.     This  them.  So  far  for  lii^i  iiuancial  flgurei^ 

oflldal  faroGhure  writer  has  edi-  to  which  we  will  Tetuni»  after  a  ^anos 

fled  the  two  countries  with  elaborate  at  his  muster-roUs  of  the  two  coon* 

figures,  implying  that  the  English  tries  J— 
army  costs  u^ore  than  the  French. 

**MlLlTAUY  FORCKS  OF  En'OLAND. 

**  The  royal  army  may  be  analyzed  as  foUowt : 

1  regiment  of  royal  artillery, 
3  regiments  ofhcjiry  caviilry  of  th(||{liard« 

7  regiments  of  dragoon  guutls,    .  • 

ISre^msntsefdrigoofisoftheliiis,  • 

Total, 

lofuitry. 

16  brigades  of  artillery,    ,         ,  , 

1  depot  of  artillery,       .         .  , 

I  bripadc  of  cojist  artilleiy,       •  , 
1  regiment  of  engineers,  « 


MM 

1.890 

I,888 

825 

6,834 

8*711 

12,679 

8^880 

21»70a 

1&,448 

)1«681 

6,792 

9.051 

1,209 

4,780 
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I  regiment  of  equipage  retinue. 
Military  infirmary  attendants,  . 
3  regiments  of  the  guard, 
100  raiments  of  infaotry,  of  which  74  to  1 
battalion,  25  to  a  biMilioat»  and  1 
to  4  battalions, 
1  brigade  ul  sharpshooters  to  4  battalions, 
S  TCipments,  said  from  the  West  Indies, 
specially  enrolled  for  the  service  of 
the  garrison  in  the  Antilles,  and 
partly  composed  of  coloured  men,  . 
Dirers  colonial  corps  recruited  firom  the 
Cape,  Canada,  Ceylon,  and  the  coasts 
of  AfHcfty  and  dmng  only  looel  aer> 
^vteSf         •       •       •  • 


Men. 
2,020 
1 ,002 
(>,S00 


]5<),a30 
6,ld0 


MI9 


6,394 


1,162 


900 


885,858      and  84,848, 


•*  Hiit  fires  an  eflbctire  total  of 
in  which  d )      appear  Iho  native  oorpe  leeraitad  In  India»  and  paid  bj 

the  Indian  budget. 


Explaining  that  92,490  men  and  9,710 
horses  of  this  force,  being  employed 
in  India,  are  paid  for  by  toeraiouroea 
of  that  deprndnncy,  he  proceeds  to 
account  for  tiie  high  cost  of  the  re- 
maining 143,362  men*  and  14,432 
hones,  amounting  toll  2,49  l.OOOf.,  re- 
presented, he  says,  by  137,527,67:if. 
for  pay  of  troops  in  the  French  bud- 
get of  1860,  but  which  applies  to 
347,890^  that  is  to  say,  to  200,000 
more  men.  In  other  tabular  8t<ate- 
ments,  he  contrasts  the  cost  thus : — 
For  142,241  English  men  and  14,632 
horses,  10ft,100,375f.  total  annual  pav 
•nd  allowances;  for  358,408  French 


men  and  68.034  horses,  145,482,917f. 
With  no  solid  faith  in  M.  Cucheval 
Clarigny's  statiBttca,  we  can  only  aay, 
that  in  France  men  must  scrvp  for 
whatever  the  State  pleases  to  pay 
them,  while  in  England  there  is  no 
such  oompulsion.  Our  author  very 
fairly  explains  this  distinction,  after 
having  commented  on  his  account  of 
the  French  army.  The  Emperor,  in 
his  recent  notable  letter,  computae  hk 
force  in  service  at  400,000  men,  and 
so  we  doubt  not  it  is.  But,  according 
to  authentic  returns  for  last  vear,  the 
total  force  amoimted  to  net  lam  then 
760,000  men.  There  were — 


120  regiments  of  infantry,  numbering 


»• 


64         „  cavalry, 
141        ,»  aitHkiy, 
^  engineers, 

Gbiidarmerie,  . 

Kut-miiJor, 

Train, 

Inteudaoce, 

Other  war  serrioes, 


Total, 

Here  we  see  that  36o,iKM»men  were 
added  to  the  ordinary  force,  which 
was  ahnOBt  doubled,  for  the  Italian 
campaij^n.  And  turning  to  the  Ihid- 
qet  dr  C Exercice  for  this  year,  we  see 
how  they  were  paid,  viz.,  by  increas- 
ing the  nafeioaal  deet,  608  million  of 
franca  in  18' 8,  to  r,m  millions  1  It 
was  this  sudden  and  enormous  addi- 
tion to  the  army  of  France  that,  start- 


510,000 
100,000 
64.000 
15,000 
26,000 
6.000 
12.000 
7,000 
20,000 

linjT  England  from  lier  dream  of  peace 
and  security,  led  to  the  Voluuteer 
movement :  for,  though  the  war  with 
Austria  was  notpopiilar  with  the  up- 
per and  trading  classes,  an  appeal  to 
the  bellicose  passions  of  the  lower 
classes  sufficed  to  pour  forth  a  loan  of 
ninety  millions  sterling  at  the  feet  of 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  mstitute  a  com- 


♦  The  return  of  British  refdmentnl  efitahHshmenta  for  \  ^v><^-\,  nf  all  ranks,  gives 
a  total  of  144, 1 48  men.  llie  number  of  etiectivcs  of  ail  ranks,  on  the  1  tt  of  April, 
184^  was  133.962.  The  return  of  Indian  establishments  for  1860^1  Is  e9,5S5  men, 
and  the  number  of  effectives  (India)  on  the  Ist  nf  April.  I860,  accordhiK  to  returns 
received  in  England  during  the  last  month,  was  94.829.  The  total  number  of 
embodied  mihtia  of  all  ranks,  on  the  1st  of  April,  I860,  was  19,338  men. 
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parisoii  between  the  land  and  sea  re- 
quirements of  France  and  the  sea  and 
land  exigencies  of  England,  it  is  even 
mora  so  to  osmoxn^  in  an  instructiYe 
manner,  the  military  exi>enses  of  the 
two  countries.  M.  Clarigny,  recog- 
nising these  difficulties,  finds  the  lat- 
ter in  the  difference  between  the  fi- 
nancial organization  and  accounts  of 
the  two  nations,  which  does  not,  he, 
however,  says,  present  such  obstacles 
as  do  the  varying  fondamental  prind- 
ples  of  the  military  organizations  on 
either  side  t)ie  channel.  On  one  side, 
military  service  is  obligatory,  on  the 
other,  voluntary.  In  France,  the  htw 
chargesitself  with  recruitiii  the  army: 
conscription  places  at  the  service  of 
the  state  the  needful  number  <tf  men, 
and  the  State  determines  the  lotof  tiie 
8oldier.  In  En^^Iand,  where  the  army 
is  recruited  by  enlistment,  an  inverse 
course  takes  place,  the  Goremment 
being  obliged  to  ngnUte  the  condi- 
tions of  service  so  as  to  attract  men 
to  enter.  Hence  the  whole  system 
is  more  costly ;  not  heavily  so  in  the 
mere  recmitmg.  but  in  viirious  sub- 
■equent  expenditures.  "Our  army 
costs  much,  said,  last  February,  Mr, 
Sidney  Herbert,  on  presenting  hit 
budget;  "we  EngliHh  nave  expensive 
habits,  and  this  characteristic  trait  is 
common  to  the  army  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  Onr  ofBoen  and  soldien 
ara  piud  higher  tlian  those  of  any 
other  country."  Though  this  be  so, 
we  find,  among  the  votes  for  the 
French  anny,  one  which  no  means 
has  an  equivalent  in  the  ^glish  ser- 
vice, viz.,  the  militant'  portion  of  the 
large  sum  of  12,21 8,ooof.  yearly  cre- 
dited for  pensions  to  the  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  A  truce,  how- 
ever, to  these  comparisons,  which  are 
almost  as  futile  as  Fluellen's  between 
Monmouth  and  Macedon,  sinee  Eng- 
lishmen and  Frenchmen  are  not  "  as 
like  as  my  fingers  to  my  fingers."  No 
fair  contrast  between  the  two  arma- 
ments can  be  drawn  without  refersnoe 
to  the  renuirements  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. What,  then,  are  the  exigencies 
( )  f  our  allies  i  Their  kingdom  is  com- 
pact: it  is  not^  like  ours,  two  islands, 
the  lesser  of  which  requires  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  a  large  garrison, 
■and  the  protection,  in  perilous  politi- 
cal times,  of  a  channel  fleet  why  is 
an  enormous  army  sustained  by  their 
Enii>eror,  ex*'ei)t  to  gratify  the  aimy, 
which  supports  his  dynasty ) 
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What  are  the  naval  and  military 
exigencies  of  England  1  This  is  the 
real  Question,  the  answer  to  which 
should  determine  the  amount  of  her 
armament.  As  her  pamphleteering 
ally  blindlv  disregards  this  view,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  home  and  foreign 
look-out  Great  Britain  has  to  keep 
may  not  be  inappropriate.  Some  of 
his  countrymen  are  apt  to  speak  of 
England  as  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
merely  entitled,  by  siiperficial  extent 
and  population,  to  the  fifth  rank  among 
European  powers.  Yet,  when  they 
look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  thev  find 
her  empire  extends  over  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  over  130  million  people  in 
Asia,  over  a  territory  in  America  larger 
than  the  United  States,  over  AustraOa, 
Kew  Zealand,  the  Capeof  Good  Hope, 
and  the  slave-trade  coast  of  Africa; 
and  over  Guiana,  Jamaica,  and  fifty 
lees  considerable  islands;  and  thqr 
know  she  garrisons  Malta,  tiwl^Biaa 
Islands,  and  Gibraltar,  and  are  aware 
of  her  existing  naval  force  in  China. 
In  fact,  she  mainly  relies  on  her  navy 
for  the  defence  of  her  coasts,  and  her 
scattered  empire  demands  that  her 
marine  force  should  be  much  larger 
than  the  navy  of  a  compact  empire 
like  France,  whose  smaller  trade,  not 
one  quarter  of  ours,  and  few  colonies, 
require  correspondingly  less  protec- 
tion. We  have,  no  doubt,  been  build- 
ing line-of-batue  ships  during  the  last 
two  years  very  rapidly,  and,  therefore, 
our  naval  budget  exceeds  the  French. 
Whyl  Simply  because  we  had  pre- 
viouBly  allowed  the  French  navy  to 
approach  too  nearly  to  an  equality 
with  our  own.  We  had  fallen  into 
an  anear  on  a  vital  poin^  and  nuide 
np^  in  a  short  space  of  time,  for  the 
slow  augmentation  of  our  neighbour's 
naval  armament  Accordinj;  to  M. 
Clarigny's  figures,  the  latter  is  thirty- 
five  shim  Of  the  line  afloat,  against 
sixty  of  ours,  of  which  thirty-seven 
are  armed.  Yet,  why  is  this  arma- 
ment requisite  f  Fhmily  heoaose  the 
Emperor  has  the  power,  triddi  he  ex- 
ercised during  the  Crimean  war,  of 
compelling  seafaring  men  to  serve  at 
a  day's  notiee.  ue  has,  moreover, 
the  power,  which  he  exercised  durinjg 
the  Italian  campaign,  of  doubling  his 
land  force,  computed  for  the  present 
at  358,000  men,  out  eapaMe  of  ready 
increase  to  760,000.  Certainly  our 
navy  is  almost  double  his;  hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  army  exceeds  ours, 
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including  our  troops  in  India,  by  party.  For  the  present  Emperor,  lie  re- 
123,<X'^  loen.  Without  disputing  if  sembles  our  late  Prince  Regent,  in  ne- 
ferty  sbtpe  of  the  line  oonstitute  only  electing  the  memories  of  the  Frendi 
a  proper  quota  for  France,  but  ac-  Duncan,  Howe,  and  Jervis,  and  being 
cepting  her  Emperor's  idea  that  her  "all  for  the  land  Fer\4ce,"  whicli,  in- 
rank  jis  a  ^Teat  power  entitles  her  to  deed,  is  all  in  all  to  him.  On  docla- 
tiiis  force,  and  pafe&ingfrom  the  con-  ration  of  war  with  Russia,  he  actually 
lenience,  Tiz.,  that  England  must  pro{>osed  to  our  Qovernment  to  divide 
maintain  a  superior  one,  we  come  to  the  allied  service,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  next  p<'»int,  the  <  oinparativenum-  his  fleft.  nnd  sole  emplojinent  of  his 
ber  of  steam  frigates,  which,  in  the  army;  and,  although  this  extraordin- 
event  of  war,  are  indispensable  for  ary  proposition  was,  of  course,  re- 
the  protection  of  our  traders  all  over  jected,  bis  deet^  of  giving  little  em- 
the  world.  The  pamphlet  recapitu-  ployment  to  his  navv  was,  in  some 
ktcs  thirty-f<jur  armed  British  fri-  degree,  o^rrird  ont.  T'V  ineans  of  so 

f^es  and  iX/rvettes,  against  thirteen  crowding  hi:^  ships' dccicB  with  soldiers 
rench;  fifteen  British  in  reserve,  that  the^  could  not  have  cone  into 
against  nine  French ;  and  eighteen  action  with  the  Russians,  and  by  with- 
British,  in  course  of  transformation  or  drawiug  almost  all  his  contingent  of 
of coiistruction,against8ixteen  French,  shipping  from  the  Baltic.  It  was?  the 
Totals,  sixty-seven  against  thirty-  Prince  de  Joinville  who  began  the 
eight  All  these  are  screw  steamers,  augmentation  of  the  French  navjr, 
This  comparieon  is  satisflBCtory,  and  and  when  hie  fleet  exceeded  ours  in 
is  thp  strongest  practical  proof  of  our  the  Mediterranean,  Admiral  Lalande 
need  uf  men-of-wnr,  whose  guns  and  asked  pennis.^ion  to  destroy  ours.  The 
colours  bear  testimony  everywhere  existing  and  growing  navy  is  due  to  a 
thit  Great  Britain  protects  her  inte-  resolve  of  the  Republic,  to  augment 
rests.  The  total  of  vessels  numbered  the  force  gradually  to  forty  ships  of 
in  the  last  Navy  List,  as  belonging  to  the  line.  And  L  nis  Nnpoleon's  steady 
the  Royal  Navy,  is  735,  and  a  goodly  persistence  in  this  ])roof  of  dctermi- 
showthey  make,  even  on  |>aper.  Why  nation  to  raise  France  to  a  position 
is  not  a  list  of  the  imperial  navy  pub-  of  power  at  sea,  as  well  as  to  be 
fiihed,  like  onnl  it  is  not  easy  to  dictatreee  by  land,  is  the  true  ground 
hniW  a  first-rate,  and  smuggle  her  to  of  European  uneasiness.  The  state 
fc^ii  iii('oiniit<>,  so  tliat  our  Government  of  finances  did  not  jiermit  rapid  aug- 
shali  not  know  whether  ten  uinetv-  mentation,  and  another  cause  operat^ 
gon  ships  were  built  under  tibe  sheas  in  retarding  thev  development  of  the 
at  ambitious  **  L'OrienV'  until  they  nav^.  The  application  of  steam  ne- 
loom  off  our  ea.'^tem  possessions.  In  cessitated  a  comjtlete  change  in  tho 
our  view,  all  this  mysterjMs  not  be-  conditions  of  maritime  war,  and  this 
cause  the  fleet  of  France  is  to  be  feared  organic  alteration  required  a  thorough 
by  England,  but  because  it  is  not  be-  Teform  of  the  naval  mathid  of 
lofedbf  the  French  of  the  Empire,  to  France,  and  a  new  p\  stem  of  educa- 
yfhose  jrlorv  ft  has  not  administered,  tiou  for  her  jiergoniiei.  Accordingly, 
^  M.  Clariguy.  writing'  at  the  dicta-  a  decree  of  1857,  adopting  the  prcpo- 
tkm  of  one  of  the  Emperor's  mini-  sitions  of  a  Commission  of  the  Ooun- 
Hen,  dedares  that  the  fYench  navy  cil  of  Btate,  and  of  the  Minister  of 
nuy  complain  of  having  long  been  Marine,  decided  on  substituting,  for 
nejjlected  by  what  he  calls  "  the  pub-  a  sailing'  fleet,  a  fleet  of  line  of- battle 
he  fMjwersi,''  n  tn  in  which,  we  8up-  ships,  composed  of  forty  steam  .ships; 
pose,  is  a  iK^puiar  one  for  the  First  and  also  on  the  creation  of  a  steam 
•ad  Thhrd  Emperors.  Politeness  for-  transport  fleet,  destined  to  the  service 
bad  him  to  say  that,  in  point  of  fact»  of  Algeria  and  the  colonies.  The  ne- 
no B^inajiarte  ever  liked  the  naval  ser-  ce>jsnrv  cn-'lits  won'  apportioner!  to 
vice.  The  first  general  of  the  name  be  voted  during  tht  -jiace  of  fourteen 
had  uo  nautical  taste^  and  failed  to  vears,  in  order  that  iiicjiotte  de  com- 
ftree  it  on  Us  brother  Jerome,  lately  hat  should  be  complete  in  1867,  and 
doeessed,  who  was  intended  to  have  the  JivtU  de  tran&port  in  1870.  The 
been,  malgre  hii,  the  naval  hero  of  sy.stem  bein!x  progressive,  the  several 
tlie  family.  Besides,  all  the  traditions  votes  for  tiu.s  ye^r  aud  the  two  pro- 
of the  ser  V  ice,  and  most  of  its  officers,  ceding  budgets  have  not  variea  in 
m  either  of  the  BonrboE  or  Orleans  amount ;  no  oomparison,  therefore^ 
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can  fairly  be  instituted  between  the 
naval  budgeteof  the  two  nations.  Ob- 
▼ioiidyt  bo^  the  changes,  In  mate- 
riel &n(\  p^rso7ut''!,  wt  fr  n  it  so  facile 
as  in  England,  tlie  country  i>ar  ex<'cl- 
lence  of  steam,  and  therefore  soonest 
poMOMed  of  public  as  well  as  private 
means  of  supplyinsx  the  material  and 
educational  requisites  of  a  steam  fleet 
For  example,  in  the  year  lb37,  our 
Admiialty  was  invigorated  by  the 
formation  of  a  "Steiun  Department," 
under  the  control  of  a  m)ecial  otiicer ; 
the  part  of  Woolwich  Yard^  devoted 
to  maehineiy,  was  enlarged;  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  giving  in- 
struction to  offii  crs  and  men  in  the 
Tarious  scientitic  and  practical  opera- 
tions ooanected  with  steam  navigft- 
tum.  But  it  was  not  until  twenty 
years  afterwards,  that  an  imiKrial 
decree  ordained  for  the  French  fleet  a 
new  organization^  the  realization  of 
which  will  extend  over  many  years. 

M.  Clarigny  confesses  that  the 
French  budget  is  far  from  presenting 
iudi  abundant  and  precise  informa- 
tion a^  is  given  in  that  of  the  English 
Admiralty.  "  For  example,"  he  says, 
**the  eighth  chapter,  entitled  Sa- 
lairei  <f  oamer«,  wages  of  workmen, 
involving  an  outlay  which  exceeds 
sixteen  millions  of  francs,  and  conse- 
queutly  reuresenting  nearly  a  seventh 
of  the  buoget,  only  gives  three  lines 
for  these  three  indications Wages, 
by  task  and  day;  Accessory  expenses; 
and  Relief.  Nothing,"  concludes  he, 
"makes  known  either  the  number 
of  these  employed  or  the  works  they 
are  engaged  on."  But,  tunung  to  the 
account,  i)p.  t>b,  b9,  we  think  the  com- 
plainant must  have  looked  at  but  one 
page,  for  the  next  uivcf^  the  numbers 
of  labourers,  divided  into  task  and 
day  work.  Certainly  it  tells  very  lit- 
tle as  to  work  performed,  and,  as  a 
htidgft  de  I'e^ercice^  could  say  nothing 
as  to  work  to  be  done.  However,  we 
see  an  item  quite  peculiar  to  France, 
such  as  **  indemmties  and  gratifica- 
tions to  workmen,  as  well  for  extra- 
ordinar\'  labour  as  on  the  occasions  of 
national  fetes  and  ot1tersdemni4aeS|" 
amounting  to  82,722  francs  59  cen- 
times. A  word  as  to  these  centimes, 
which  Ikure  more  carefully  in  the 
Emperors  than  in  the  Pope^  budget 
Undoubtedly,  the  author  we  quote  is 
right  in  contrasting  the  meagre  iiifur- 
mation  found  in  the  Frencli  account 
with  the  ample  statements  in  the 
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English;  yet  we  cannot  accept  cen- 
times a-s  Vouching  for  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  coits  of  building  and 
repair  of  ships  of  war  are  apportioned 
in  the  former  account ;  nor,  indeed, 
the  mention  of  farthings  in  the  led- 
gers of  onr  own  wds,  in  proof  that 
the  present  mo<Te  of  dockyard'  ac- 
count-keeping (Iocs  not  demand  revi- 
sion.    M.  Clarigny  observes: — 

''The  Engli^ih  budget  indicatefl  for 
caeh  establishment  the  namber  of  woric- 
men,  their  divisions,  the  wa^es  each 
class  of  men  receives,  and  thcquanti^of 
work  done  the  preceding  year  by  the 
ten  or  eleven  thousand  artificers  cm- 
ployed.  It  is  then  easy  to  render  ac- 
count of  the  resources  which  the  work- 
shops  of  that  Admirals  olbr  In  hand- 
labour,  and  of  its  cost. 

Justly  malcontent  with  the  whole- 
sale chai-acter  of  the  accounts  in  this 
respect  furnished  to  the  Corpt  Lig%»- 
f'ltif^  he  l>cconjes  almost  sentimental 
in  dcsmldng  the  individuality  given 
to  a  British  ship,  from  tlie  period  of 
her  conception,  long  before  die  is 
launched  and  named,  or  as  people 
improjx-rly  say,  christened.  She  is 
treated,"  observes  he,  "  like  a  living 
person."  Surely  she  is  so,  even  be- 
fore her  crew  and  sails  and  a  brisk 
gale  put  life  into  her.  As  for  the  semi- 
superstitious  sons  of  the  deep  who 
sad  in  her,  who  guide  her  fortmiflS 
and  share  them,  with  what  feelings, 
what  artection  do  thev  regard  "the 
saucy  Arethusa!"  Setting  senti- 
ment aside,  and  following  our  F^ch 
friend  s  statement  as  to  the  "account 
opened  in  the  registers  of  the  Britisli 
Admiralty,"  on  the  day  when  the  keel 
of  a  man-of-war  is  laid  down,  we  know 
that,  when  she  is  finished,  one  can  tell 
to  a  Denny  what  she  has  cost  But  we 
also  Know,  what  he  does  not,  that  this 
system  is  not  faithftdly  followed  when 
repairing  iier.  However,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  as  to  the  cost  of  building,  it  fur- 
nishes, as  he  remarks,  a  point  of  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  constructing 
other  ships;  and  this  is  wanting  in 
the  French  system.  From  all  we  hear, 
whatever  are  the  defects  of  our  naval 
accounts,  those  of  our  allies  are  much 
greater;  nor  cotdd  it  be  otherwise, 
considering  the  irresponsibUitv  or 
thdr  Executire  to  their  Ccrpt  Legis- 
/<//'/,and  to  the  Press.  "TheEnd^ 
budget,  on  the  contrar}',"  ol^ervesM. 
Clarigny,  ''enters  into  the  most  mi- 
nute details,  and  one  may  say  that 
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the  Admiralty  pushes  its  accountabi- 
lity almost  to  luxury  and  to  an  exag- 
geration of  rigour  and  2>ublicity.** 

Noticing  the  recent  angmentation 
of  the  credit  for  purchase  of  timber, 
M.  Clarigny  also  notices  the  homage 
lately  rendered  by  the  Secretary  of 
tibe  Admiralty  to  the  providence  of 
French  administration  in  this  import- 
ant particular.  "  France,*'  said  he, 
"  has  in  her  arsenals  1G<>,()(K)  loads, 
that  is  to  say,  wood  enough  to  buila 
fifteen  8hi))s  of  the  Une,  fifteen  fri- 
gates, and  fif  teen  corvettes."  This  pro- 
vision is  much  superior  to  any  wo 
hm  e?er  had  in  England.  At  one 
time,  work  in  our  dockyards  nearly 
came  to  a  stand-still  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  store  of  timber;  and  was 
onl}[  set  going  again  by  the  Admiralty 
having  toe  good  luck  to  obtain  a  lot 
which  had  oeen  bought  in  the  Medi- 
terranean for  the  service  of  the  French 
fleet  This  penury  in  the  matter  of 
wood  cannot  be  too  severely  rei>re- 
hended,  since  the  means  Government 
fjossesses  of  ktjcpiug  an  adequate  quan- 
tity is  one  of  its  advantages  over  pri- 
vate shipbuilders.  Ever  since  the 
forty  line-of-battle  ships,  seventy- 
fours,  contracted  for  during  the  great 
war,  oecame  notorious, in  consequence 
of  having  been  constructed  of  green 
timber,  jis  "The  Forty  Thieves,"  it 
has  justly  been  deemed  wasteful  and 
dangerous  to  substitute  private  con- 
tacts for  the  costly,  but  excellent 
work  of  public  yards.  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  enough  large,  seasoned 
oak  to  carrvBritain's  seamen  in  safe^ 
over  the  necp  is  likely  to  increase. 
About  thirty  years  back,  an  inspec- 
tion was  made  in  Ireland  as  to  the 
quantity  our  island  could  afford  of 
thLs  article ;  and  the  report  was,  that, 
were  all  the  old  oaks  which  adorn  her 
finest  demesnes  cut  down,  the  supply 
would  not  be  enough  to  build  two 
line-of-battle  shij^s.  Every  year  the 
radius  of  supply  becomes  more  re- 
mote. This  tact  enhances  tlie  oonsid- 
eratkma  attaching  to  the  revolution 
impending  over  tlic  future  of  naval 
warfare — a  revolution  which  can  be  lit- 
tle more  than  alluded  to— without  en* 
tering  into  the  arguments  bearing  on 
this  irajKirtant  tim^stion.  Sufficing  to 
observ^  that  the  extraordinary  im- 
prorementi  reooit^  made  in  the  art 
of  gunnery  render  the  adopMtion  of  a 
class  of  vessel,  whose  small  size  would 
pimmt  a  aualler  mark  and  less  num- 


ber of  men  than  a  line-of-liattle  ship 
does, — almost  imperative,  it  may  fol- 
low that  iron  can  be  used  more  exten- 
sively than  at  present  in  the  con- 
stnietion  of  the  royal  navy.  Hitherto, 
attention  at  home  and  abroad  has 
been  more  directed  towards  arming 
ships  with  iron-cased  sides,  with  the 
notion  of  protecting  them  against  the 
new  artillery,  than  to  providing  ves- 
sels which  shall  be  dillicult  to  hit ; — for, 
whatever  has  l)een  the  success  of  our 
Ordnance  Commissioners  in  penetrat- 
ing the  plated  hide  of  the  "  Trusty," 
thev  are  as  yet  quite  impenetrable  as 
to  the  latter  idea.  Some  short-sighted 
arguers  contend  that  the  new  inven- 
tion of  far-canying  cannon  has  not 
much  incre^uscd  the  old  risk  in  a  na- 
val engagement  of  being  struck,  since 
the  hostile  shijw  will  not  approach  so 
near.  This  safe  course  might  certainly 
be  taken  at  the  commencement  of  an 
action  at  sea,  but  could  not  be  con- 
tinued when  the  time  for  boanliu!^ 
begins,  and  is  utterly  inapplicable  lor 
the  use  of  a  moving  ship  firing  at  a 
stationary  one,  or  at  a  fort  In  this 
latter  case,  particularly,  it  would  ob- 
viously be  desirable  for  the  attacking 
vessel  to  lie  off  within  the  furthest 
range  of  its  own  guns,  yet  to  present 
a  small  and  moving  mark  to  the  fort. 
The  Koyal  Navy  possesses  185  steam 
^nboats.  whose  capabilities  of  carry- 
ing merely  one  or  two  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre,  of  entering  shallow 
water,  and  exposing  neither  a  large 
mark  nor  crew  to  the  enemy,  qualuy 
this  class  of  Teasel  to  be  deemed  the 
most  telling  engine  of  maritime  war. 
With  reference  to  armour,  iron  shields, 
or  teehnicaliy,  blindage,  let  us  hear 
M.  Clarigny  ^— 

**  The  opinfon  that  there  is  no  system 
of  blindage  capable  of  resisting  the  new- 
artillery  has  gained  cretlit  in  England. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  shel- 
tering himself  behind  the  screen  of  his 
dutiec.  which  nmke  a  law  of  discretion, 
hji«  niven  the  House  of  Commons  to  un- 
derstand that  the  English  navy  has  at 
her  di!<po?al  engines  of  destruction  which 
no  obstacle  can  resist.  This  opinion  is 
grounded  upon  experiments  assiduously 
made  ut  Portsmouth  and  at  Shoeburj  - 
ness  during  the  summer  of  18&9,  and 
renewetl  since  February  last.  On  the 
20th  Fcbniarv,  the  gunb(jat  'Stork,' 
which  is  attached  to  the  gunneiy- school 
on  board  the  *  Excellent.'  fired,  at  short 
range,  with  an  eight-inch  pivot-prun.  nt 
the  old  frigate  '  Briton, '  wluch  had  been 
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covfred  with  ca«t-iron  plates  four  inches 
thick.  The  tlunl  bullet,  striking  one  of 
th«se  plates,  shattered  it,  driving  large 
frnpriit  nt-  into  the  side  of  t  lie  VLSsel,  and 
cuwring  tlie  deck  with  a  luultitude  ui 
pieces  of  iron,  thus  proving  tfaftt  the 
cuirass  of  a  ship  might  become  a  cause 
of  destruction  to  its  crew,  since,  in  split, 
ting*  it  scatters  like  grspeshot.  Theae 
experinjents  have  been  renewed  by  the 
*  Excellent,'  with  the  same  result. 
■  **  Id  the  month  of  March,  other  ex- 
periments were  maHe  at  Sh  ieburyness, 
witli  Armstrong  cannons,  upon  the 
floating  battery  'Trusty,'  which  had 
been  i  vf-red  with  forged  iron  platos  of 
an  extreme  thickness.  The  oblong  bul- 
lets  flr^  by  the  Annstrong  guns  split 
these  plates,  went  through  them,  and 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  hull  of  the 
vessel.  The  •  'lYusty*  was  forced  to  nn- 
diT^'i)  con.'-idrrable  repairs  I'l  fi'io  be-ing 
able  to  submit,  towards  the  latter  days 
of  April,  to  ft«8h  trials,  made  upon  her 
at  very  great  distances,  with  tlie  long- 
range  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  can- 
nons. Inaremarkableexperiment  which 
took  place  the  25th  of  May,  I  Htio,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lords  of  tlie  Admiralty, 
plates  ot  forged  iron,  of  four  inches  and 
a-half  in  thickness,  which  had  resisted 
the  Armstrong  bullets,  were  piorced  at 
200  uictrts  by  the  Whitworih  cighty- 
pounder  cannon.  The  bullet  made  a 
hexaL'f'nttl  hole  in  the  plato  y>ierct'il 
tlirougii  the  side  planks,  and  lodged 
in  the  interior  of  the  *lVttstjr.*  In 
consequence  of  these  divers  experiments, 
the  Admiralty  appears  to  have  acquired 
the  ODDviction  of  the  inability  of  iron 
armour  to  protect  the  sides  of  vessds.'* 

It  would  lie  strange,  almost  an  an- 

aehronisni,  if,  three  centuries  after 
armour  had  ceased  to  be  "coat  of 

£roof "  against  grapeahot  and  cannou 
alia,  it  were  to  be  donned  by  men- 
of  war  against  percussion  shells  and 
lunlb.  shot.  Our  friends  in  France 
were  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
making  a  ship  shot-proof,  which,  if 
meriting  trial,  merits  it  most  fully  in 
the  land  of  iron.  They  are  now  en- 
gaged in  forging  a  Jipecial  metal,  of  so 
tough  a  quality  as  to  be  far  lees  pene- 
trable than  eninmon  east  iron.  On 
our  side  the  Straits,  hope  is  beginning 
to  be  reposed  in  Mr.  Jones'  patent 
angulated  armour  for  ships,  which 
ha.s  stood  e.vtr:ii>r'H]iMrv  tests.  If 
this  gentleman  would  supply  a  stem 
shield,  such  as  will  make  a  small 
Bcrew-etcamer  invulnerable  during  the 
time  she  is  discharging  shot  and 
shell  into  an  enemy's  workf^  he  would 
deserve  higher  honoturs  than  Achilles. 


No  effort  has  been  wantini^  in  the 
French  to  perfect  the  mauulocture  of 
the  iron  annour  intended  for  their 
new  floating-batteries,  either  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  metal,  as  we  have  no- 
ticed, or  as  to  itii  application.  Either 
a  small  sort  of  Tessel,  or  an  impene> 
trable  one,  seems  absolutely  required, 
for  the  recent  experiments  of  bom- 
barding a  marteiio  tower  near  EaAt- 
boume  render  it  inoonoeiTable  that 
wooden  ships  can  withstand  such  a 
projectile  as  a  percussion  slu  ll  Tn 
our  view,  the  objects  to  be  arrived 
at— inTiimerability,  combined  with 
destructive  powers — would  be  best 
ol't  iined,  as  we  have  suggested,  by 
small  vctksels,  the  use  of  which  would, 
moreover,  give  a  vast  ])reponderanoe 
to  our  fleet,  liecause  a  large  number 
of  merchant  shipping  might  be  taken 
into  the  service. 

At  this  day,  when  all  8hi{>8,  evmof 
the  weakest  deseri^ition,  carry  cannon 
of  equal  power,  litty  pieces  of  heavy 
calibre  would  have  the  same  efficacy 
if  they  were  either  subdiyided  b^ 
tureen  several  ships  or  concentrated 
on  boaid  one,and  the  advantage  would 
be  rather  with  the  one  of  the  two 
adversaries  who  offers  to  the  other 
the  smallest  bulk.  Admiral  Berkeley, 
who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  3Ie- 
diterraneuu,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
in  the  Admiralty,  wrote  some  months 
ago:  "One  mam  fact  is  too  often 
lost  s'lrlit  of,  whicli  should  completely 
cliaugc  all  the  system  of  defence  ou 
our  eoosta,  which  is,  that  the  smallest 
gtmboat  is  armed  with  artillery  a.s 
powert'nl  and  as  destructive  a.s  that 
of  the  hu  ge.st  vessel.  A  gun bt»ut  car- 
ries a  cannon  whieh  has  the  aame 
calibre,  tlic  same  rapacity,  and  thro?ra 
a  projectile  as  destructive  as  any  gun 
on  board  the  '  Duke  of  Wellington.' 
A  projectile  from  the  pigmy,  readiing 
one  of  the  masts  of  the  giant,  would 
defirly  do  for  it;  this  shell  might 
lodge  in  a  more  vital  place,  and  be 
followed  by  fatal  conaequenoee ;  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  how  ^  ti 
siderable  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
aim  to  be  attained  on  the  one  side, 
and  how  small  on  the  other.  To 
liavc,  therefore,  a  swarm  of  these  pig- 
luies  in  the  Channel  is  the  force, 
above  all  others,  upon  which  we  ought 
to  count  for  the  protection  of  oar 
coasta" 

Every  true  Briton  who  has  seen 
and  gloried  in  Her  Hi^jesty  s  screw 
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8team-fri)?ate8  "  Mersey,"  witli  i  ,000 
horse-power  engines,  and  "Ariadue," 
of  800  hone-power ;  and  who,  haTing 
stepped  the  length  of  the  "Great 
Eastern's"  main-deck,  and  descended 
into  the  depth  of  her  hold,  may  have 
&ncied  her  an  earnest  of  the  nue  Bri- 
tannia has  over  the  waves,  will  not 
be  •surprised  to  hear  M.  Claripiy  say 
his  countrymen  entertain  projects  for 
depriving  BritanniA  of  it. 

"Some  propose  to  deeompote  sea 

water  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  ,  to 
miogle  the  hydrogen  thus  obtained  with 
the  ur  in  the  proportion  of  6  against  95 
per  cent,  and  to  inriame  this  mixture  with 
electricity.  By  this  means  they  expect 
to  obtain  a  manageable  force,  neither 
costly  nor  cumbersome.  It  is  for  science 
to  pronounce  if  the  substitution,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  electricity  for  vapour  is 
pONllde:  hut  the  day  when  sea  water  is 
decomposed  by  the  aiil  of  the  electric 
pile,  with  the  addition  of  acid,  ships 
win  be  fiiralshed  with  the  moving  force 
nec'ssary;  when  vessels,  instead  of  coal, 
embark  !<ome  tons  of  metal  and  some 
barrels  <>f  acid,  tiie  conditions  of  naval 
war  will  be  equalizeil  for  all  poople,  and 
the  maritime  bupremacy  of  England  will 
receive  a  more  severe  blow  than  bj  the 
loei  of  aevend  battles.*" 

Our  iii)j;enious  ally  is  mistaken  in 
condiuliiig  that  any  invention  for 
superuediug  coal  will  equalize  the 
conditions  of  naval  warnire  for  all 
nations.  It  is  supremacy  in  com- 
merce that  L''ivr>5  (Jrcat  Britain  her 
laaritltue  supremacy,  thia  being  es- 
sential for  the  defence  of  the  other ; 
and,  thereforr,  whether  shii).s  wi  r-n 
propelled  by  wind,  or  steam,  or  air, 
a  sufficient  protective  fleet  is  an  es- 
sential condition  of  her  commercial 
prosperity. 

Turning  from  his  speculations  on 
new  moving  powers  to  bis  comparison 
between  the  force  exercised  oy  his 
Oovcnimont  u]ion  French  seafaring 
men  and  the  airj'  f recti om  with  which 
Brititih  sailors  voluuteer  or  not,  m 
they  please,  we  can  hardly  believe  his 
assertion,  that  our  ministers  and  ad- 
mirals eulogize  tlie  former  system, 
and  regret  nut  bein^  able  tu  iutruduce 
it  in  £gland.  This  inscription  ma- 
ritime compels  every  Frenchman  in 
an  aquatic  calling  to  inscribe  his  name 
on  a  regLit<:r,  and  gives  him  a  certain 
monopoly  in  fishing  as  a  consideration 
that,  thntigh  excm})t  from  coni^m'p- 
tion,  or  service  in  the  army,  he  is 
liable  to  serve  in  the  fleet.  Our  know- 


ledge of  the  northern  coast  of  Frnncc 
leads  us  to  believe  that  this  compul- 
soiy  service  is  unpopular.  Oomplmnts 
were  rife  dnring  the  Crimean  war  of 
"  men  having  been  torn  from  their 
families,  not  to  defend  la  mtrie,  but 
to  man  the  Baltic  fleet"  The  truth, 
that  our  Glovemment  could  not  en- 
graft such  a  system  on  the  free  stock 
of  British  habits,  is  the  proof  how  in- 
jmiotts  it  is.  Another  author  of  a 
recent  brochure,  **  R&^hercbes  sur  lea 
Forces  Maritimes,"  tells  lis  that  his 
countrymen  in  t  he  Black  fcJea  squad- 
ron **  served  the  State  with  an  impre- 
cation gainst  their  fate,  while  it  is 
with  pride  an  English  Siiilor  tells  you 
that  he  iu  in  Her  Majesty's  service.'' 

According  to  inscription  returns  of 
last  year,  the  number  of  French  mer- 
chant seamen  was  1()2,(KK)  men.  M. 
Clarify  computes  the  navigati  ng  jfer- 
sonnS  of  England  at  nearly  300,000 
men.  These  figures,  be  it  observed,  well 
represent  thr  proportion  the  navies 
of  the  two  natiuiib  ought  to  bear  to  each 
other,  since  as  our  empire  has  three- 
fold the  number  of  sailors,  she  may 
reasonably  em|>loy  three  times  as 
many  in  her  licet  as  the  French  em- 
pire finds  requisite  in  hen.  Setting 
theory  apart,  we  must  commend  the 
"Continuous  Service  System"  adopt- 
ed in  1853,  yet  remark  that  a  pros- 
pectiTe  pension  is  not  so  tfdring  a 
t)ait  to  a  tar  "  full  of  lilood  and  blue 
veins,"  as  higher  ]iay  would  be  ;  and 
that  our  Government  could  at  once 
raise  the  tide  of  entry  into  the  Royal 
Xa\  y  by  raising  wages  to  a  level  with 
tliose  of  tlie  merchant  service.  Mean- 
while, as  this  course  is  probably  un- 
desvable  save  on  emergency,  the  naval 
reserve  and  training  ships  for  boys 
are  excellent  means  of  providing  that 
reserve  of  hait-tiaiued  men  which  is 
as  indispensable  for  maintaining  a 
fleet  at  sea  as  a  reserve  of  soldiers  is 
for  keei)ing  an  army  in  the  field.  At 
this  dav,  even  ''ionjj-shore  men"  know 
that,  though  a  cnusing  fleet  does  not, 
iu  time  of  peace,  lose  men  like  an 
army  engaged  in  actual  war,  there 
not  onlv  is  a  constaut  drain  by  dis- 
ease and  death,  but  that  proficiency  in 
seamanship  and  gunnery,  and,  above 
all,  discipline,  can  only  be  obtained 
by  practice 

A  return  was  latelv  made  of  the 
nttmlior  of  men  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  the  established  or 
estimated  complements  for  tlie  whole 
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of  the  tteam-veflselB  afloat,  building, 
and  converting.   For  our  59  ships  of 

the  line,  we  8hould  require,  in  all, 
50,620  men ;  tor  43  frigates,  20,055 ; 
for  Q  block  ships,  5,535 ;  for  4  iron- 
eased  shipt,  1,900;  for  21  corvettes, 
6,690;  for  95  sloops,  13,545;  for  27 
smaller  vessels^,  1,987;  for  192  gun- 
boats, 8,08H ;  lor  6  lioatiug-batteries, 
1,680 ;  for  61  transports,  tenders,  &c., 
2,804 :  and  for  4  mortar  vessels,  840. 
In  all,  the  total  number  of  men  re- 
quired would  be  112,742,  or  95,812 
officers  and  seamen,  and  16j929  ma- 
rines. 

Manning  the  fleet  does  not.  in  our 
notions,  present  such  difficulties  as 
officering  it,  or  rather,  etFertnifr  s<nne 
important  reforms  in  the  organization 
of  officers  of  the  Roval  Navv,  the  Ad- 
miralty included.  Not  widiing  to  do 
battle  in  this  matter  just  now,  we 
merely  fire  a  shot  at  a  squadron  in 
the  service  engaged  in  agitating  for 
the  abolition  of  Masters  and  smieti- 
tution  of  Lieutenants,  to  be  styled 
"  Navigating  Officers."  Assuredly,  it 
would  be  well  that  the  science  of  na- 
vigation should  not  be  special  to  anv 
class  of  officers:  yet  to  ao  away  with 
masters,  woula  be  to  deprive  the 
middle  cl;u!ses  of  society  of  one  of 
their  straitened  entrances  into  the 
national  navy.  Feeling  dismclmed 
to  groupie  with  and  boara  the  Adndi* 
alty  Board,  we  pay  it  a  paaaiitt  eom- 
pliment,  on  qivitin::'  one  of  m.  Cla- 
rigny's  remarks,  m  venturing  to  com- 
ment on  them  in  support  of  an  opinion, 
that  thouffh  Adminu  Hamelin,  Minu 
iire  de  la  Marine  of  the  Paris  Adaiir< 
alty,  is  in  a  more  despotic  position 
than  the  First  Lord  of  an  office  which 
lies  under  the  guns  of  that  tremen- 
donsbi^bteiT,  the  House  of  Oommons, 
we  fancy  tne  latter^s  seat  is  better 
filled  by  a  civilian  than  hy  a  rtn^'f^! 
officer  ;  unless,  indeed,  an  admiral 
could  be  found  caicukted  not  only  to 
diake  the  walls  of  Oronsfeadt  and 
Cherbourg,  but  to  shake,  or  better, 
satisfy  the  British  senate,  by  combin- 
ing the  nautical  knowledge  and  hero- 
ism of  Nelson  with  Disraeli's  talent 
for  debate,  and  Sir  G.  GomewaU 
Lewi8*»  (taniees  in  ministerial  expo- 
sittoBs:— 

*'  Since  the  timo  of  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
that  is  to  say,  durm;,'  the  last  fifty-two 
yetura,"  writes  our  author,  "the  office 
of  futtLovd  has  never  been  filled  by  a 
sailer;  the  sceretsty  has  aiso  aimoatal- 


ways  been  a  stranger  tO  tile  serrice. 
The  Engli-'h  pretend  that  naval  officers 
hare  never  succeeded  in  tiie  admmittra* 
tion  of  the  marine;  tiuit  the  moit  wsi* 

nunt,  Howe,  Keppel,  and  St.  Vincent 
himself,  have  always  brought  with  them 
a  narrow  esprit  de  corps j  habits  of  routiiW 
hostile  to  all  progress,  jealousy  of  yooof 
officers,  lastlv.  and  Above  all,  systematic 
antipathies  and  preferences ;  so  UvU  the 
acoesiionofasworwastiiaftof  a  c6l^ 
rie  of  officers,  to  the  exclnsiea  tome, 
times  of  the  best  scrntors  of  the  State." 

This  opinion  is  not  "  pretended,** 
but  believed  by  the  Engli&h ;  no  do- 
mestic political  tradition  being  moie 
Strongly  warranted,  than  that  aaOD- 
professional  man  is  preferable  to  a 
naval  one  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty, for  several  reasons,  among  which 
is  tne  raritv  of  that  combiuatkm  of 
statesmanlixe  capacity,  and  seeut 
commanding  seat  m  Parliament,  orso- 
diil  rank,  usually  requisite  in  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  Under  the  late  Ad- 
ministration, the  Duke  of  Northnm* 
lieriand,  an  admiral  on  theresemdlisli 
was  First  Lord.  All  persons  fonver- 
Bant,  however,  with  the  tnulitioas  of 
the  admiralty,  dating  from  the  btorn^ 
rule  of  Earl  St.  Vinoent,  to  when  tlw 
emineut  services  and  gallant  charac- 
ter of  L<:>rd  Cochrane,  now  Earl  of 
Dundon.'iM,  were  ovorl'^nked  by  offi- 
cial prole&Bional  jeaiousv',  and  down 
to  the  time  wiien  the  Doke  of  Cbk 
fence,  afterwards  "the  sailor-ldog^* 
was  Lord  High  Admiral,  will  as- 
suredly deprecate  any  notion  of 
lecting  quarter-deck  subt^titutes  to 
sueoeSl  die  able  dviliass  hi'  whom 
the  First  Lord*s  seat  in  the  old  board- 
room has  been  loTi^_r  and  often  ably 
occupied.  With  riLT  ird  to  the  firit 
and  second  secretaryships^  these  im- 
portant ftmetioDS  were  fflled  during 
the  heat  of  the  great  war,  and  lool 
subscquentlv,  by  two  civilians,  the 
late  Right  ilon.  J.  W.  Crokcr,  whooe 
name  was  almost  a  synonyme  for  de- 
▼mess,  imd  by  ffir  John  Bamwi  a 
colleagoe  of  hardly  inferior  abOitj. 
Siirh  of  thnir  S!Tcro.=;?;org  as  were 
drawn  from  the  naval  service,  cer- 
tainly failed  to  establish  any  thing 
like  an  etiual  Tepntatkm.  Ontai  ulj, 
the  present  first  secretary,  Beu^ 
Admiral  Lord  C.  Paget,  combines 
official  experience  with  professional 
knowiede&^  and  ha$  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Gommoiii»  where  be  Isds* 
servcdly  popukr.  Of  all  the  ad« 
miials  who  sat)  daring  the  pnMit 
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eentury,  al  tibat  board.  Sir  George 

Cwkburn  was  probably  tlie  best 
adapted  to  have  occupied  the  first 
Beat;  his  experience,  hij^h  ciiaract^r 
and  bearing,  and  rigid  professional 
impartuUity  formmg  excellent  quali* 
ficadous.  When  eonTeying  "General 
Bonaparte"  to  St.  Helena,  he  was 
*^  Ph<mme  dur''  of  the  abdicated  and 
eifled  Emperor:  as  first  naval  lord  of 
the  roralanke's  board,  or  c-oimdl,  he, 
with  the  able  aid  of  the  first  secre- 
tary', was  virtual  governor  of  naval 
atiairs;  and  would  unquestionably 
liafe  npeneded  his  royal  highness, 
as  fixst  oommissioner.  had  he  been 
secure  of  a  scat  in  Parliament.  Inse- 
curity in  this  latter  respect  has  plainly 
beeiL  especially  since  the  pacing  of 
the  Befoim  Act.  the  principal  reason 
vhy  chief  nayai  ministers  nave  been 
sought  among  civilians.  Nor  has  the 
quest  been  infertile  of  statesmen  fully 
capable  of  administering  the  practical 
as  weD  as  the  poUtical  dizties  of  the 
office.  Searching,  sweeping,  and  va- 
luable reforms  in  the  central  offices 
and  seaport  dockyards  were  etibcted 
by  Sir  James  Graham.  There  is  an 
apt  story,  too  good  not  to  be  told, 
task  when  the  Earl  of  Berbv  formed 
his  first  cabinet,  he  was  for  some 
time  at  a  \oh9  for  a  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  and  at  last  was  fain  tu 
Bams  a  eomitry  gentleman,  hitherto 
litUe  fimoiia,  save  as  a  pattern  chair- 
man of  quarter  scions.  During  the 
iTocess  of  forming  his  miui^itry,  the 
J)ake  of  Wellington  asked,  at  some 
domer table,  ''Who  has  Derby  got 
for  colonial  secretary  1"  **Sir  John 
Palrington,"  was  the  nn^wer.  The 
I)uke,  a  little  deaf,  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, with  his  hand  to  his  ear,  and 
tvBsaaswered:  ^Sv John  Paiklngton, 
your  Grace!"  ffis  Graee  shook  his 
neadj  and  ob=;prved,  "Never  heard 
of  him!"  Yet,  when  subsequently 
transferred  from  the  Uolouial  ofhce  to 
tlie  Admhtilty,  the  admSxustration  of 
tliis  midland  ooontF  heronet  won 
golden  opinions  from  the  entire  ser- 
vice. His  energy,  in  having  raised 
the  nyjdrid  of  the  navy  from  an  im- 
properly depressed  state  to  iiearbr  the 
required  standard,  was  randetea  ho- 
majge  to  hy  the  present  secretary,  in 
a  stateLKiit  made  to  the  Hoase  of 
Commoiiis  lu^t  session,  when  the  aug- 
HMtifeBtioii  effected  in  a  single  year 
▼as  pronounced  marreDons,  a  pro- 
digr.  In  practioeb  uui  provided  aa 


the  Tint  Lord  is  with  a  profesdonal 

council  board,  there  is  little  to  pre- 
vent a  pattern  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions  from  becoming  a  model  naval 
minister. 

Reverting  to  the  political  view  of 

the  armaments  of  tlie  two  nations  in 
(luestion,  we  admit  M.  Olaricny's  re- 
mark, that  the  French  and  me  Eng- 
lish army  and  navy  possess  an  in- 
verted ratio  of  importance — the  annj 
in  France  being  the  chief  meiins  of 
attack  and  del^nce,  and  the  navy  a 
mere  auxiliaiy,  while  in  England,  the 
navy  is  the  prominent  instrument  ^ 
power,  the  army  being  an  auxiliary — 
retains  muc  h  of  iU  old  truth.  Yet 
this  ditference  is  greatly  diminished 
by  steam.  During  the  first  Bona- 
parte war,  three  invasive  expeditions 
escaped  our  Channel  Fleet,  and  two 
of  them  landed  troops  in  Ireland  ; 
and  the  facility  of  crossing  quickly 
is  so  immensely  increased  to  steam- 
ttansports,  M.  Clarigny  may  well  ray 
we  do  not  view  without  apprehension 
the  constniction  of  forty  line-of-bat- 
tle  ships,  even  if  their  ostensible  pur- 
pose is  to  escort  a  fleet  of  steam- 
transports  to^  as  he  toys,  Algeria. 
Whatever  their  destination,  according 
as  foreign  powers  increase  their  ste:nn 
navies,  so  we  are  compelled  to  aug- 
ment not  only  our  navy,  but  also  our 
anny,  iuoonseqaenceof tneinoomplete 
reliance  which  a  coimtry,  compelled 
to  prepare  against  even  thp  T!irre  fear 
of  invasion,  can  repose,  under  the  lx 
istence  of  foreign  steam  navies,  upon 
any  extent  of  naval  defianoe  in  ner 
possesston.  Hence  the  reoent  aug- 
mentation of  our  armaments  on  Infid 
and  at  sea.  Our  latter  force  is  stronger 
than  the  French,  and  it  is  well  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  that  it  is  so. 
And  it  by  no  means,  like  a  military 
force,  implies  aggression  and  annexa- 
tion, since  ships  cannot,  like  soldiersi 
conquer  and  hold  a  country. 

France,  her  pamphleteer  assans 
his  readers,  is  not  prompt  to  alarm 
herself.  In  such  case,  she  can  prove 
this  position,  and  reassure  her  neigh- 
bours, by  reducing  her  armaments. 
^She  i&'^  sa/s  he,  great  miough  ta 
be  neither  jealous  nor  naeaaty  about 
any  one  f  and  continues  he 

**  England  will  then  find  on  this  side 
of  the  Ktraits  a  justice,  to  which  she  has 
accustomed  no  people.  In  rain,  her  Go- 
vernment, through  pre-occupatioQ,  and 
tbnragh  deiire  of  aa  itt-gvoonded  popn- 
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latity,  will  fbSgfii  alKniit  on  our  •eooimt, 

of  wliich  it  knows  the  frivolity;  in  vain 
intelligent  (jmton,  like  Mr.  Liodwy,  too 
ready  to  judge  of  ttdngi  from  the  tnr- 
face,  will  attribute  the  armaments  of 
their  country  to  preconceived  projects 
hostility ;  France  will  know  how  to 
act  in  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  which 
England  imposes  on  herself  from  mean 
jsalousy  and  terrors  without  founda- 
tion, as  also  portlj  from  the  great  cause 
of  necesuty." 

Monsieur  Clarigny  then  concludes 
by  anaouncing  timt  France  wiU  call 
im  Mienee  as  an  allf  .  She  is  to  meet 
our  monBter  armaments,  not  by  aug- 
menting her  own,  but- by  a  crreMt 
stroke  of  eenius !  The  idea  is  qmie 
Ffenoh.  Bnite  force  is  to  be  op- 
posed and  vaiKjuished  by  a  scientinc 
discoveiy.  We  htg  not  told  in  what 
direction  to  look  for  the  deus  ex  ma- 
Mid;  but  suspect  it  is  to  come  in 
the  sodden  shape  of  electricity,  and 
will  jump  out  01  the  aforesaid  "  hir- 
rel  of  acid,"  like  a  jack-in-the-box. 
What  is  to  be  donef  Nothing  oc- 
curs to  the  mind  as  more  likely  to 
shut  him  up  in  hm  box  a^ain,  or  to 
shut  French  men-of-war  up  in  their 
own  ports,  than  to  provide  enough  of 
our  jack-tara.  Seriously,  however, 
we  must  keep  the  largest  force,  and 
then  we  are  pretty  sure  to  have  the 
laugh  on  our  side.  Without  invok- 
ing, like  the  classic  French,  either 
Prometheus  nr  modem  science,  let  us 
tell  them  Britannia  holds  the  trident 
of  Neptune,  not  to  strike  the  earth, 
but  to  carry  its  fruits  over  the  sea. 
Inconsequence  of  tho  insular  situa- 
tion of  the  British  Ibiaudd.  their  ex- 
isting defences  are  peculiar;  and 
again,  the  world-wide  extent  of  the 
British  Colonies  demand  peculiar 
means  of  protection.  These  exigen- 
cies find  no  parallels  In  France,  or 
they  would  not  be  peculiarities. 
Thus,  the  narrow  seas,  as  they  are 
called,  are  to  these  Isles  what  the 
chain  of  magnificent  fortifications, 
with  which  the  genius  of  Vauban 
endowed  France,  are  to  that  country. 
It  was  remarked  by  the  commission- 
ers on  the  defences,  that  the  oastle  and 
heights  of  Dover  fonn  the  only  in- 


stance of  a  regularly  fortilied  position 
in  these  islands.  The  modem  and 
strongest  half  of  this  station,  the  line^ 
of  the  citadel,  is  due  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  wlm,  in  this  ca.se,  suc- 
ceeded ill  overcoming  Englisli  izisular 
disregard  of  Ajrtifications.  The  truth 
is,  ail  our  defences  are  just  such  as 
woidd  be  chosen  by  a  naval  power 
that  hardly  anticipated  invasion,  that 
knew  nothing  of  its  horrors,  and  only 
iiimgined  an  assault  by  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  Dover  or  Ports- 
mouth in  the  rear.  Without  dis- 
paragement to  our  volunteer  force,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  a  larL^e  ]tro- 
portion  could  not  quit  their  duties  lor 
service  in  the  field ;  and  that  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  must  be  pro- 
tected by  a  regular  force.  As  for  the 
late  pen-and-ink  attack,  this  attempt 
on  the  part  of  France  to  turn  the 
tables  agriinst  our  Government,  by 
laying  to  the  latter's  charge  that  war- 
like attitude  which  threatens  the 
economy  of  govern  meuts  and  the 
peace  of  Europe,  is  the  old  fable  of  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb.  Our  allies  have 
the  real  cause  of  our  increiused  arma- 
ment close  at  hand,  dating  from  their 
re -erection  of  the  bonaparte  dynasty. 

At  the  outbreak  of  tne  revolution- 
ary war,  England  had  to  contend 
against  three  coalesced  countries, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  the  three 
greatest  maritime  powers  next  to  her, 
all  at  that  time  combined  to  destroy 
her.  The  proportion  between  the 
numbers  of  English  and  French  line- 
of-battlc  ships  waa  then  about  two 
to  one.  This  proportion  has  usually 
been  maintained,  as  the  best  security 
for  insuring  maritime  snpromacy,  ana, 
as  its  cons^uence,  freedom  from  in- 
vasion. The  true  national  politioil 
tradition  is  this  :— the  British  Fleet 
should  be  maintained  superior  in  minv 
bers  to  any  probable  combination  of 
other  fleets  against  it.  This  precau- 
tion, whileinsuringagainst  be  ing  over- 
whelmed by  sudden  coalition,  also 
leaves,  in  case  of  war,  sufficient  squad- 
rons for  protecting  British  commerce 
in  every  sea  round  the  world. 
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OOBNWALL  a: 

Cornwall— the  knd  "beyond  rail- 
ways '  -  -  West  Barbary  —  the  place 
where  men  dwell  under  ground,  and 
speak  a  laiiiniage  peculiar  to  those 
who  dig  lor  tin  in  tlif*  earth's  bowels 
— the  land  iu  which  there  are  giants 
in  the  shape  of  miners.  What  won- 
drous fancies  but  lately  filled  tlie 
heads  of  their  wiser  bro there  of  the 
east  respecting  the  country,  the  man- 
nets,  haoits,  and  life  of  the  dwellers 
in  old  Cornwall.  I  remember,  during 
one  of  Alma  Mater's  short  vacations, 
meeting  an  exceedingljr  interesting 
young  lady  at  an  evening  party  in 
London.  Now,  even  if yoiihave come 
originally  from  Cornwall,  there  is 
general Iv  some  one  j>erson  whom  you 
win  find  to  he  a  mutual  acquaintance^ 
when  you  are  thrown  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  i^eatest  stranu'er.  And 
so  it  was  Willi  t>ur  friend  iu  the  \Wii 

End.  She  spoke  of  a  Mr.  Tre  . 

**  A  Cornishman  1"  we  suggest.  "  Oh ! 
dear,  no — not  a  CornishmaTi."  We 
still  think  he  mav  l>e,  and  our  partner 
gives  up,  with — "Well,  it  is  possible; 
but  I  discovere^l  no  trace  of  it  in  his 
manner  of  siieakiug."  She  was  murh 
surprised  wiien  we  told  her  tliat  we, 
too,  were  Cornish,  but  flattered  onr« 
selves  that  we  talked  English  pretty 
well  for  a  foreigner.  Young  latlies 
sometimes  have  curious  uotious  of 
such  matters,  in  spite  of  Elnglifih  and 
French  polish  establishments ;  but 
what  sav  you  to  two  learned  men, 
each  holding  high  positions  among 
the  wise  men  of  the  east— dignita- 
ries—addressing  letters—"  Cornwall, 
Wales?"  No,  it  is  not  impossible, 
for  it  was  done  oulv  a  few  months 
ago.  It  were,  indeed,  a  sad  exhibit 
tion  of  ignorance,  were  a  learned  man 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  locality,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  iSandwicn  Islanders 
or  the  inJmtntants  of  Boy-o-boo-lah- 
Yah ;  but  not  to  know  of  Cornwall, 
of  courxo,  is  (luite  excu-sa]>le,  liecan.se 
it  is  only  a  place  that  Ues  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  our  "tight  little  island," 
forming  a  bulwark  against  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic :  -that  is  an  affair 
between  itself  ami  the  ocean,  and  uue 
with  which  learned  men  faaye  nothing 
whatever  to  do. 
£  very  one  has  heard  of  St^  Ives,  for  it 
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was  from  this  place  that  the  gentleman 
was  met  returning  with  his  seven  wives, 
and  their  unique  luggage  of  bags,  cats, 
and  kits.  Crossing  tlie  causeway  that 
runs  along  the  head  of  the  Hayle 
ciitUHiy,  we  enter  the  sheltered  and 
picturesque  village  of  May  Leluit,and 
jiasrt  the  entraniH'  to  Trevethow,  the 
seat  of  the  Praed  family,  by  whom 
St.  Ives  was  for  some  years  repre- 
sented in  Parliament.  Two  miles  fhr- 
ther  on  we  pass  Tregenna  Castle,  the 
scat  (tf  Louis  Stephens,  Ks<i .  and  on 
turning  an  abrupt  curner  lormed  by 
a  gronp  of  trees,  near  one  of  Ms  en- 
trances,  behold  St.  Ives  underneath. 

If  you  are  only  in  seareh  of  the 
picturesque — if  you  have  on  polished 
boots,  which  you  are  ' '  proud"  about — 
if  your  sense  of  smell  is  very  aente, 
go  no  further.  That  is  St.  Ives, 
situated  as  yuu  see  on  one  side  of  this 
beautiful  little  bay. 

St.  Ives  contains  five  or  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  all  more  or  lesjs  interested 
in  the  pilchard-tithing— iiirectly  or  in- 
directly. For  even  if  they  have  no 
shares  in  the  seina««,  they  cannot  but 
feel  the  poverty  which  surround.s  them, 
if  there  be  no  pilcliards  taken  during 
the  season.  All  the  lower  classes  fed 
the  loss,  beeause  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  can  get  employment  and 
good  wages  when  there  are  tbh  caught. 
The  land-owners  feel  it  most  severely, 
fVr  "no  fish,  n<»  rent,"  is  a  saying, of 
the  truth  of  whieh  they  never  for  a 
moment  entertain  a  doubt.  In  fact, 
the  fishery  is  their  harvest ;  and  when 
it  fails,  there  is  nothing  to  be  looked 
for  but  famine  ami  want.  At  St.  Tves 
there  arc  24b  seines  employed  in  catch- 
ing pilchards.  Now,  tnese  248  seines 
have  been  made  at  an  expense  of  not 
les.s  than  i'46.(K)0,  to  which  we  must 
add  the  cost  of  boats,  cellars,  ropes, 
anchors,  and  innumerable  other  things 
which  are  indi.sj>en.<iible  to  the  under- 
taking. Taking  all  thp.<?e  into  rnnsi- 
deration,  we  do  not  doubt  that  at  least 
jC100,000  is  invested  in  stock  for  the 
pilchard  fishery  in  St.  Ives  Bay. 

You  may  well  U*  tcitonished  at  the 
announcement — "Two  hundred  and 
forty-^ightseinestocatch  the  pilchards 
that  may  chance  to  j)a.s.s  through  this 
smaLI  piece  of  water  in  the  course  of 
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three  op  four  montlis  of  the  year! —  our  coast  at  all— they  do  not  spawn 
£100,000  invested  in  appliances  for  here?  and  where  </o  they  ?pavrn? 
thi^<  fisbeiy  !  Surely  it  is  mniiey  These  are  questions  which  have  never 
w  justedl  You  amiiot  require  all  your  been  salisfactorily  ans^'ered.  ^  Many 
seines.*'  No,  we  do  not  require  tnem  theories  have  been  started  at  diflSemt 
all;  in  fact,  for  the  last  nve  years  times.  Wehavebynaone  thec«y,coii- 
the  parties  coneernt '1  have  joined  tnined  i"i  a  letter,  dated  Ancii'st  17, 
themselves  into  foil  r  larue  companies,  L'>a7,  and  written  to  a  gentleiuan  at 
and  agreed  to  use  only  one-fourtli  juirt  St.  Ives.  It  contains^  intereating  in- 
of  their  craft  each  vear.  And  bo  they  formation  as  to  the  origm  of  the  pU- 
have  fished,  UBing  the  sameeeines  only  chard  fiHiiery,  and  the  theory  started 
once  in  four  years ;  and  they  find  that  is  in  itsc^lf  coriom^and per b^iawortiff 
even  thus  they  do  not  require  all  they   of  notiee. 

have  at  work.   How  conies  it  then.      The  writer  savs  that  he  has  for 
you  will  ai^  that  they  have  been  aatne  years  turned  hteatteBtkm  to  the 
foolish  enough  to  lannoh  out  inch  a  "  i>eriodical  return  of  the  pilcher." 
sum  of  money,  when  there  is  no  nc-   The  first  jjlaw,  he  says,  in  which  they  • 
ccssity  for  it ;  when  they  might  (juite    were  ever  noticed  in  any  quantity  was 
as  well  have  buried  it  in  the  sand,  or   the  coast  ol  Krittan^,  to  w^hich  ihe 
sunk  it  in  the  deep  water  of  the  bay  %  fishermen  of  the  Sei«e  went  at  the 
It  haa  oome  from  the  same  love  of  season  to  take  them.    Eventually,  on 
having  a  share  of  a  jrood  thin^',  as  t.  n  <k   their  tmdini,'  tn  t Iip  eoast  of  Cornwall, 
possession  of  you  when  you  heard  of  they  found  theui  in  such  abundance 
the  ridies  of  the  Redruth  mining  dis-  as  to  induce  them  to  oome  over  with 
trict.  No  one  eaa  be  ^leTenteotrom  thdr  neta— whence  the  name  of  Mr 
having  a  seine  and  takmg  his  turn  at  nets,  ^^snnea"    The  witter  of  flor 
the  pilchards  as  they  pass  throniih  tlio   letter  goes  on  to  drnw  a  comp«nVn 
bay,  providal  he  conform  to  the  re-    between  the  quantities  of  the  tVrn- 
quirements  of  the  last  Act  of  Par-  webandof  the^pilchers^inthestTe- 
liament  passed  for  the  regulation  of  lal  sesaona  between  1747  and  ISS^ 
the  fishery  in  the  year  1841.  And  so  showing  that  tiie  disapneaiance  aad 
it  ha]>pens  that  in  case  of  a  goo<l  sen-   re  appearatu  r  of  flsli  ana  fly  were  de- 
son  a  man  or  a  party  with  a  little    ]M'nd(  nt  one  on  the  other.    He  then 
capital  begin  to  envy  the  fortunate   founds  his  theoi"^*  on  this  fact,  luui 
adventurer,  and  determine  that  next  eondudes  that  **  pslcbem'*  eome  to  our 
season  they  will  have  a  turn  at  fishing,   coast  in  search  of  food,  and  that  that 
Tlie  old  advi  TitureiH  liear  that  there    food  ctmsists  of  the  rnnniiinnted  re- 
is  a  new  i)arty  coming  into  the  field   mains  of  the  fem-weV>,  m  Iuui  have 
with  one,  two,  or  three  seines  of  their   been  wjushed  down  and  mixed  with 
own ;  and  know,  consequently,  they  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  eont 
will  have  fewer  chances  of  catching  The  fish,  he  intimates,  usually  aiwr 
fish — for  each  seine  lias  its  own  turn   in  l>ays  and  estuaries,  where  tnew 
in  regular  <nder,  as  we  will  explain   flies  must  be  retunied  by  the  tide, 
by-aud-by.    This,  tiiey  say,  will  never  after  having  been  washed  downby 
do-^hey  had  few  enough  chances  be-  therifm.  Noonehaeyetdlnoverid 
fore  ;  and  therefore  thev  aet  to  work  what  the^  feed  on,  and  thiswonld  be 
to  make  new  Beines — when,  perhajjs,   the  ra.«;e  if  it  f  f     on  the  cOBmimled 
they  were  over  stocked  before — in   remains  of  the  fern -web. 
order  to  keep  up  their  proportion  and      We  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  en- 
secure  their  tormer  nuisher  of  dumeea  entire  tnxth  or  this  theory,  aHh<«|h 
during  the  year.   In  this  way  so  many  the  facts  recorded  may,  to  a  certain 
It  :  lf'^^  H(M7H>s  1i!ive  been  maide,  tiadso   extent,  work  in  with  others  thnt  have 
ni  l  ]  niHin  \  needlessly  embarked  in  been  ascertained.    It  ajwars  to  be 
a  must  uucerUin  fishery.  acknowledged  that  the  oqject  of  tke 

The  natural  history  of  the  pihshaid  pilchard's  approach  to  the  aheie  >  t» 
still  continues  a  mystery,  notwhh-  seaxck  for  food  and  not  to  dep^^nit  its 
standing  the  interest  tlmt  has  of  late  spawn.  No  specimen  of  the  pilchard 
induced  naturalists  to  inquire  into  the  luts  been  taken  either  in  fif^l^eriesor 
subject  Where  do  the  pilchards  go,  in  the  stomaclis  of  lai^c  ikh  smaller 
when  they  leave  our  coasts  In  uie  than  throe  or  four  indies:  nor  has  tiie 
winter;  where  do  they  oome  from  in  sj'awn  been  seen.  The  general  opin- 
the  summer;  why  do  thcgr  come  ta  ton  i%  that  they  dspoatt  their  qpimi 
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uot  very  far  ofl'the  mrx^t  in  dopp  wa-  theyarecaught in thehirjrpst quantities 
ter,  iji  October  and  iS  ovcmlier,  where  in  October,  November,  and  sometimeg 
(he  young  fish  remain  till  the  increase  in  December.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
of  temweratiire  allows  their  approach  but  a  short  time  for  any  distant  mi- 
to  FiJiailow  water.  It  ha:*  been  fur-  cration,  even  if  thr  spnii!?  pilchards 
ther  supposed  by  naturalists,  that  the  be  but  stragglers.  In  the  spring  they 
spawn  18  deposited  on  the  9ur/ac<',  arefound,  in  small  nnmbem  approach- 
and  that  the  separate  ovas  very  Hpeed-  ing  the  shore  during  the  dajt  andlear' 
ily  come  to  antive  life.  When  tho,>e  ing  it  nt  niglit :  in  the  summer,  they 
pilchards  reuch  the  shorc^  it  is  most  congregate  in  larger  numbers,  and 
probable  that  they  oome  in  search  of  form  what  are  <^ed  the  '*aammer 
food  ;  and  in  i\n)  examination  of  the  sohulls,"  In  the  autumn  and  winter 
stomnchs  of  these  fisli,  when  the  con-  these  small  shoals  join  and  f(^rni  the 
tents  were  not  so  ali'ected  by  digestion  "  banking  schuils,"  wliich  are  the  ob- 
ae  to  exhilnt  nothing  but  a  glutinous  jeet  of  the  St  Ires  fishery  prepara- 
substance,  which  is  very  often  the  tions.  But  although  our  aniBta  are 
case,  tho  principal  nintter  discovored  never  entirely  deserted  by  tin'  pil- 
has  been  composed  of  the  remains  of  chards,  still  the  large  mass  of  them 
■mall  erustaoeous  amraals  and  little  retire  into  deep  water ;  and  it  is  even 
ahrimps.  The  fish  have  often  been  supposedthattheyresortto  the  south- 
seen  hunting  along  the  bottom,  among  west,  we!=t,  and  north-west  of  the 
the  sand  and  gravel,  apparently  in  Scilly  Islands.  In  June  or  July  tbia 
0earch  of  small  partielee  of  food :  for  immense  oonoonrse  of  fish  begins  to 
they  certainly  do  not  feed  on  tlie  movesouth  ward,  and  striking  the  land 
weed  It  is  remarkable  that  in  tlic  soniewhpre  ahmit  the  I/indV  Entl,  a 
atomaeh  of  one  pilchard  tbere  were  portion  of  them  turn  in  a  north-east- 
fbnnd  msnte  than  two  hundred  and  eriy  direction,  and  passing  by  St  Ives, 
forty  pain  of  ei/es.  No  one  wiU  Ten-  sometimes  gtwe  its  population  a 
ture  to  affirm  that  these  are  eyes  of  chance  of  a  smmmer  **  schull the  re- 
tbe  **o(Mnminuted  remains  of  the  fern-  nmiuder  split  od  and  go  up  along  the 
web bat  stOl  a  year  that  produces  south  coast,  sometimes  giving  the 
a  very  large  number  of  fern-wel)s  may  Merlyn,  Penzance^  and  Mount's  men 
&\m  l>eT>rodurtive  of  all  other  insexits;  a  ehanoe  of  scounng  some  of  them  ; 
fijod  if  tne  pilchard  comes  to  feed  on  and  at  othere^  taking  a  direct  line 
imch  food,  we  may  look  for  a  good  across  ^e  Mount's  Bt^  to  the  Lizard, 
season  of  pilchards  to  follow  the  ad-  when  they  either  get  no  hsh,  or  only 
vent  of  large  mn^nes  of  the  fern-web  auch  at  may  be  taken  by  the  diift- 
and  other  flies  and  insects.  nets. 

It  was  formerly  snppoeed  that  the  The  fiaheiy  on  this,  the  south  eoast, 
herring  and  the  ]>i1(>hard  both  arrive  is  a  summer  one;  the  fish  are  then 
here  from  the  Polar  SeJW  to  spawn,  much  more  prodiu  tivo  of  oil,  but  not 
but  tlus  idea  has  long  been  an  ex-  so  fine  or  so  firm  as  those  taken  on 
ploded  one;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  the  north  eoast  in  the  winter.  Thew 
])ilchard  is  never  seen  in  the  Polar  winter  "schuils"  appear  on  the  n<»rth- 
rf'jions,  and  secondly,  more  recent  eastern  parts  of  our  shores,  tuid  hav- 
observation  as  to  its  migrations  all  in^  once  touched  the  coast^  keep  close 
proTea  that  the  fish  nerer  go  from  us  to  it,  makinga  cpntinnous  ooarse,  but 
to  my  great  distance,  and  that  our  entering  eadi  little  sandy  inlet  and 
shores  are  never  fpiito  deserted  by  bay  as  they  pass.  Thr-Ti  it  is  that  the 
^em.  The  pilchard  it«  found  in  the  sto-  St.  Ives  people  look  tor  fish;  but  if 
■Mch  of  the  hake  aad  eod  throughout  the  fish  take  a  deep  oofone,  ae  th«r 
the  winter  and  spring,  after  the  time  sometimes  do,  they,  like  the  Mounts 
of  their  eoa-sf ing  visits  is  over.  The  Bay  men.  ar*- <h']»nved  of  their  har- 
wrin^  mackerel  nets  often  catch  pil-  vrnt,  and  know  only  of  the  propiu- 
tntm,  «nd  rerv  early  in  the  eammer  quity  of  the  coveted  fish  ficom  the  ra* 
email  shoals,  or  **8chull8,"  as  they  are  ports  of  passing  vessels,  or  the  glean- 
eallf'd,  arc  seen  on  the  surface  on  the  mgsof  the  drift  fishermen.  From  St. 
south  coast  of  Cornwall.  In  the  Ives  they  go  westward,  sometimes  be- 
JfooBt'fl  Bay  the  best  fishing  comes  on  yond  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  are  not  seen 
jntbemmmer  months,  June,  July,  Au-  again  until  the  next  year;  and  some- 
gust,  andSei'teinl^er.  Here,  at  St.  Ives,  times  pas-sin^  )>etween  those  I.slands 
iwwl  M  o<^r  piaces  ou  the  nor  tjn  coast,  and  the  Land  s  iidid,  they  mal^e  an  east- 
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erly  turn  ami  go  up  the  south  coast  to 
Megavissey  Bay. 

^ch  are  the  most  probable  conjee- 
tnrrs  fu?  tn  the  migrations  of  the  pil- 
chards ;  but,  even  if  they  lie  correct 
tlie  cause  of  the  migrations  is  etill 
a  mystery — why  they  come  where 
they  <lo,  or  wliy  tlicy  do  not  migrate 
elsewhere,  where  they  would  find,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  same  food,  the 
B:ime  wator,  the  suno  temperature, 
and  the  same  varied  shores  a^-  thosf 
they  frequent  here }  The  cause  may 
yet  be  discovered. 

We  now  turn  to  the  more  practical 
part  of  the  suI  k  -t,  uiiii  first  of  all  to 
the  different  people  who  are  employed 
in  the  daily  occupation  of  the  seine 
fishery.  First,  tnen,  there  are  the 
*'hiiors,"  whoso  office  it  is  to  keep 
watch  from  the  hills  which  overlook 
the  bay,  for  the  approach  of  the 
''aehnlb^'offish.  Forwhena**achiiU" 
eiitrr«^  thp  Iny  and  nears  the  coast, 
they  become  plainly  visible  to  an  ex- 
penenced  eye  oy  the  dark  re<l  or  purple 
noe,  which  is  Gauaed  by  their  dense 
mass  pa^ising  oyer  the  brir^ht  sand 
bottom  of  the  bay.  In  the  Mount*8 
Bay  the  bottom  is  rocky  and  abounds 
with  sea-weed,  and  there  the  huer" 
is  obUged  to  go  out  ht  n  small  Itoat 
and  look  down  into  the  water  for  the 
fish.  But  here  tlie  water  is  so  fine, 
and  the  bottom  so  bright  and  dean, 
that  they  are  B(M»n  distinctly  from  the 
hills ;  and  there  the  "  huer"  take^  his 
stand  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  thorc  is  no  single  piece  of 
water  in  the  world  on  wliich  men's 
eyes  are  fixed  so  anxiously  and  so 
constantly  aa  on  this  bay  at  St  Ivea, 
The  huers  arc  paid  weekly  washes, 
and  when  any  fish  are  taken  by  their 
**  concerns,"  they  get  a  twentieth  part 
of  all  that  are  landed.  They  have  a 
hon^;o  on  each  hill,  provufed  at  tlio 
expense  of  the  adventurers,  where 
they  work  and  eat  their  meals ;  and 
here  they  turn  in  and  take  a  nap 
when  they  have  no  immediatf'  inte- 
rest in  looking  out  Over  the  tire- 
place  there  is  a  board  prohibiting 
smoking  or  playing  caraa  in  the 
house. 

Next  in  order  are  the  seiners.  There 
are  eight  men  in  each  seine-boat,  six 
to  row  the  boat,  one  who  steers  with 

an  oar,  and  aKyist.s  the  eighth  man  to 
cast,  or  as  it  is  ternied,  to  "shoot" 
the  seine.   Then  there  are  tive  others 


who  mansj^e  the  tow-boat,"  the  use 
of  which  we  shall  learn  presently ; 
and  two  lads,  who  manage  a  littl» 
hoat,  called  the  ^'/o/orr,''  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  joUov>er,"  whose 
office  it  is  to  attend  on  and  follow  thd 
other  boats.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
allows  tivn  '^fnu'-hoatu"  to  each  seine, 
so  that  there  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  men  engaged  in  the  management 
of  a  seine.  The  seiner's  wages  iwy 
from  ten  to  twelve  Hhillinirs  a  w»^*'\', 
and  when  they  catch  fish  they  are 
entitled  t^  one-ninth  of  the  whole. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  men, 
seinors  and  huers,  who  riro  paid 
weekly  wages ;  and  iu  additum  to 
these,  at  least  a  hundred  and  thirty 
men  are  called  ''blawten,"  who  haw 
to  launch  the  boats,  carry  the  seines 
from  the  loft^  to  the  boats,  and  to 
pull  the  seine,  when  shot,  into  suffi- 
ciently shallow  water  to  aecnre  it 
These  men  are  ])ai<l  no  reirular 
wages;  they  have  certain  "allow- 
ances" for  extra  work,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  season,  receive  be- 
tween them  two  Fhillinu's  and  ten 
pence  for  every  hogshead  of  fish  that 
nas  been  cured  daring  the  year  by 
their  own  oompanv. 

These  are  all  the  out-door  pe<3pl€ 
who  are  employed :  and  now  for  the 
out-door  materials.  First  the  seine : 
this  is  a  large  net  of  very  small  mesh, 
so  tliat  a  pilchard  cannot  pass  through 
or  get  meshed  in  it.  Before  tlie  pre- 
sent year,  for  a  very  Ictng  time,  all  the 
netting  was  brought  from  Bridport  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  made  into  sr  ines  by 
women  at  St  Ives;  but  dunug  last 
season  they  netted  a  large  quantity  at 
home,  and  this  was  formerly  the  usual 
custom.  The  average  size  of  a  s-cine 
at  St.  Ives  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
fathoms  long,  and  eight  fathoms  deep; 
but  aome  of  the  new  ones  measure  aa 
much  as  two  hundred  fathoms  in 
length,  and  are  eleven  fathoms  d^p. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  seine  runs 
what  is  <»lled  the  "head-rope,"  on 
which  are  plaee<l  thickly  together 
large  round  pieces  of  cork ;  and  at 
the  bottom  is  the  "foot-rope,"  on 
which  are  strong  heavy  leads  to  sink 
the  net.  When  the  fish  are  enrlr^'cd, 
the  lea<ls  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  corks  floating  on  the  surface^ 
the  seine  forms  a  perpendicular  wbII 
arnnidtlum  The  pnoe  of a  floine IS 
al)<)iit  £ib5. 

Then  comes  the  seine-boat^  which 
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is  a  large  boat^  and  costs  about  Mi),  approach  of  "  fiah,"  until  the  tide 

Beside  the  lai^  net  or  eeme,  there  ihows  that  the  "stem'*  is  over.  They 

are  smaller  nete.  called  "  thwart,"  or  then  go  lidine  ;  and  if  it  be  daylight 

"stop-nets."   These  are  shorter  than  at  the  return  of  the  tide,  they  return 

the  seine,  but  of  the  same  depth,  and  to  their  post ;  they  have  that  stem 

one  or  two  are  alwajrs  shot  with  the  for  one  day,  at  a  certain  state  of  the 

seine.   Each  "stop-net"  is  carried  in  tide.    If  no  fish  appear  tlwt  day, 

a  separate  boat,  which  is  ^filled  the  their  chance  for  the  time  is  gone;  hut 

"tow-boat,"  and  costs  aU»ut  £ib,  if  they  shoot,  the  "stem"  imme- 

The  "folyer,"  which  attends  on  the  diatc  ly  belongs  to  B,  who  stands  se- 

larger  Ixtatii,  is  rowed  by  two  lads,  cond  on  the  list,  and  would  otherwise 

and  costd  aliout  £14.    The.«e,  with  have  had  to  wait  for  iiis  turn  until 

the  "  capstans"  and  their  appliances,  the  next  day. 

make  np  the  outdoor  matenaL  But  all  this  tedions  "stemming 

The  bay  is  divided  into  six  stations  list"  has  been  completed  before  you 

for  the  regu  hit  ion  of  the  fishery.  Thei?e  and  T  c-ww*'  A'Asw  here,  .stranger;  and 

divisions  are  marked  by  high  white-  so  we  iuuk  down  from  the  bill  where 

washed  poles  fixed  on  the  hiUsi  At  we  are  standing  on  little  groups  of 

each  boundary  of  the  divinons  three  boats  at  anchor,  which  are  iiuiding 

are  put  in,  in  Buch  a  manner  that  their  respective  "stems."   The  boats 

when  your  eye  sees  the  tiiree  in  one,  are  now  ail  open,  and  we  can  see  the 

?ott  have  the  line  of  separation  fixed,  high  pile  of  netting  in  the  seine-boat 

'hree  of  these  stations  are  "in  hand"  neatly  ooTered  with  its  tarpaulin  ana 

o?i]y  when  the  tide  has  risen  to  a  cer-  coil  of  "  war]),"  and  the  men  lonng- 

tam  heij^ht :  these  are  called  Carrack-  ing  idly  about,  or  playing  at  che^ 

gladden,  the  Poll,  and  Porth-minster;  quers**  on  the  seats  of  the  ooat ;  but 

the  other  three  are  low- water  stations,  ii  there  were  rain  or  wind,  we  should 

and  are  called  the  Leigh,  Pedu  Olver,  see  them  all  neatly  tented  over  in  the 

and  Uaim-crouse.   Pedu-Olver  is  al-  bows  with  a  piece  of  canvass  spread 

ways  "in hand,"  batisnotworthmuch  on  three  oars;  when  this  is  up  the 

when  Porth-minster,  the  next  station,  boat  rides  head  to  wind,  and  the  men 

occupied.     Now  we  have  said  that  are  quite  sheltered, 

there  are  246  seines  at  St  Ives ;  that  Let  us  now  go  down  to  the  ^'beacon- 

Ihey  use  only  a  quarter  part  of  tiliese  house,"  aodfind  out  from  the  ^'huers** 

e^etj  year ;  and  that  the  whole  fish-  if  there  ])e  "  any  likes  of  fish,^*  whe- 

ery  is  carried  nn  liy  four  large  compa-  ther  they  have  heard  of  any  in  the 

Dies,  or  ''concerns."   At  the  com-  channel  from  the  coasting  vessels,  or 

meneement  of  the  season,  In  August,  whether  they  have  seen  any  **schulls*' 

the  heads  of  these  oonomis  meet  and  from  the  hill  to-day.    Here  we  find  a 

draw  out  a  "Rtcmmin;,'  li.st,"  for  the  set  of  hardy  sailrir-lookinjr  men,  who 

then  coming  season.   In  this  list  each  are  walking  about  with  their  hands 

ooooem  is  entitled  to  a  number  of  in  their  podlcets,as  if  th<^ had  nothing 

turns,  or  "  stems,"  at  the  different  to  do :  they  have  the  regular  march 

et-ations,  oorre«pt>nflin^  to  their  nura-  of  the  sailor,  "six  stejw  and  over- 

ber  of  semes :  ot  course  the  more  board."  In  front  of  the  comfortable 

seines  the  more  ehaaoes,  and  hence  house  in  which  they  cook,  eat,  and 

the  necessity  of  keej^ing  up  one's  pro-  get  shelter,  is  a  pole,  from  which  is 

portion  of  stock.    A  list  i.s  tlierefore  flying  just  now  a  white  flag,  to  show 

made  out  long  enough  to  serve  for  the  that  Porth-minster  stem  is  in  hand 

season,  in  wbieh  tM  doe  pruijortion  — ^this  is  the  first  highwater  stem 

of  "stems"  are  given  to  each  concern  that  comes^ue— but  pre^ntly  this 

at  each  Btation.    Now  A  has  the  first  flag  will  l>e  lowered,  and  a  ml  Imll 

"stem"  at OarraGk-gladden,and  there-  run  up,  showing  that  Uarrack-glad- 

fore  his  boats  go  down  to  the  station  den  and  all  other  highwater  **stems** 

at  the  proper  state  of  the  tide,  put  are  in  hand.   This  staid-looking  fel- 

hia  "warp  — tho  to>]¥^  'Connected  with  low,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  is 

the  seine — on  the  shore,  according  to  the  huer^  who  is  looking  out  for  the 

the  requirement  of  the  Act  of  P^ia-  Porth-muister  boat  ffis  hands,  in- 

ment,  in  order  to  tslce  poB.seaHion  of  deed,  are  idle,  but  look  at  his  eye ; 

the  .item.    Here  the  men  sit  in  the  see  how  it  scans  the  water  below  him 

boats,  with  nothing  to  do  but  wait  at  every  turn  in  his  short  beat ;  and 

for  the  alann  from  the  ''huar'*  at  the  let  but  a  **schuli*'  of  fish  api>car, 
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and  wo  sliall  sec  him  at  work,  hanfl><,    for  months  for  very  small  W 
lun<:s,  body,  and  laiiid— for  it  is  sharp   another  lot  waiting  for  work  wluiJi 
work  sometimes— a  Liiouaaud  or  two   never  comes.   A  want  01  * 

Sounds  made  or  loot  in  a  minute— all  foct,  a  famine  ;  there  u  notiuiig  w 
eponding  on  his  judgment  look  forward  to  hut  a  wmt«r  « 

Let  US  see  what  clianre  there  ia  of  poverty,  want,  aii<l  starvali.iu. 
aeeini:  spi.rt  this  inurning.  But  wc  pnuuiscd  Ui  tiike  you  to  bt 

•*  Weil,  John,  any  likea  of  fish  to-  Ives  to  see  them  catch  pilcham  tM 
day  r  we  have  come,  it  appears^  on  a  Iwfcy 

*'BraypaflMdintheChannul,ther'  dur.  ,    ,         .  , 

telli  II ' ,  pi  r.**  t>o  not  be  alarmed ;  the  town  t>  not 

"  Haye  yon  aeen  any  thing  from  the  on  fire ;  there  has  no  mad  buU  bruk<>n 
hilir  loose;  it  is  all  right    •'Awa;  the 

"Seed a/tfwlitUe  playing  schulla  Triton ;  awa :"-that  is  the  "huer^ 
off  deep  in  the  mornilT  ;  bat  nothing   on  the  hill  we  left  jn^^t  now  hailing 
*tall  in  the  'stems.' "  the  boat  which  haj<  tlie  first  Ptm  at 

"  Perhap.s  we  may  see  something  Torth -minster.   Hear  how  hcttitily 
at  the  flood  1'*  they  answer 

Frape  we  may,  sur ;  ia  no  know-  "  Heva,  heva,"  is  the  cry  throaga 
W"  the  whole  town.    See  h«  .w  thev  are 

e  will  go  Aovm  into  the  town  and   running ;  men,  wchh  u,  and  children 
see  that,  lea  vin<^  the  "huers"  to  look   seem  to  be  all  suddenly  bereftot 
out   The  firtit  impressions  you  will  sense :  they  are  all  rimning  and aboofc- 
reoeiTe  on  getting  into  St.  ives  are,  ing  "  Heva.  heva."  See  the  idle  men 
that  the  women  are  all  angiy,  and  the   take  tlieir  hands  out  of  th.  ir  pxketa 
men  all  K<-'iitlenien  at  larjre,  with  no-   and  bestir  thems«elve.^  and  tlu  y,  tw*, 
tiling  to  do.  You  hear  .women  scream-   cry     llevii.  "     ISome  of  them  run 
ing  in  a  liigh  treble,  with  a  most  pc-  down  to  the  quay  to  look  out  wr  • 
cuSuur  tone— in  fact  intoning  their  berth,  ehonld  there  be  an  eztm  cvev 
eentenees.     Tlicir  ordinary  gossip,   wanted  presently ;  others  ni«h  "p 
wiiich  h  carried  on  from  door  to  door,    throTidi  the  twn  towards  the  uiok- 
or  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the   out  hill,  and  as  they  go  up  the^reet 
other,  sounds  to  one  unaccustomed  to  they  shout  "  Heva,  heva. 
it  like  a  farioualy  contested  quarrel  one  puts  his  head  in  at  the  door  of 
The  men  are  generally  the  more  quiet  some  friend  who  has  not  yet 
and  sedate  sex  ;  they  appear  to  have  the  news,  and  sings  out,  "Jan,  ji"  * 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  knoawesheva?    Heva  all  ot  a-ii^lit 
life.  See  oiiiaiary  morUk    They   The  P'niister  boat  is  to  seal"  Am 
stidt  their  hands  into  their  t)ocketa  awaygoes  Jan,  too,  shoutbig  with  toe 
and  walk  up  and  down^  or  sit  in  lon^  rest,  '"Heva,  heva." 
rows  alon<?  tlie  quay  and  whart.      They  are  ofi"  to  the  hill,  and  wo  wiii 
Many  of  them  are  retired  seafaring  go  with  them.   See  the  Triton  is pim- 
muu,  wiiofic  chief  eiyoyment  consists  mg  straight  off  from  the  shore  with 
in  looking  at  the  operations  of  the  the  two  ^tow-boats,"  and  the  "fol 
Teesela  and  boats  in  the  harbotu:,  and  yer"  in  her  wake.   And  look  at  the 
in  spinning  and  listeTiing  to  yarns  of  two  men  on  the  top  of  tiiis  hedge: 
by^niie  days.    Otliers  are  men  who   the  one  who  is  holding  thojetwo 
should  be  at  sea  now.  but  who  prefer   white  balls  of  calico  over  his  head  » 
idlingabout  at  home,  hoping  that  they  the  "huer,"  who  is  working  the  seme- 
may  obtain  some  employment  about   Ix.at   The  balls  are  made  of  cross 
the  fishery.   It  is  very  clear  that  not   hoops  of  eane  covered  w  ith  white 
only  a  large  amount  of  capital  is   calico,  and  are  called  '*  busiie*,"  be- 
wasted  in  this  pilchard  fishery,  but   cause  the  custom  was,  and  is  still  m 
that  the  eneigiea  of  very  many  of  the  some  places,  to  use  a  furae  bush  for 
inhabitants  are  unemployed  in  the   this  purpose.   The  other  roan  'tnth 
expectation  of  something  good  turn-   bushes  is  waitiie^'  tn  direct  the  iiTwe- 
inj;  up.    Imagine,  then,  the  anxiety   ments  of  the  tow-boats  wheii  it  u 
of  all  parties  as  the  season  advances  necessary  to  shoot  the  neta 
and  the  pilchards  oome  not  An  en-     Now  usten ;  no  noiae^  or  we  um 
ormons  capital  invested  to  no  pur-   get  into  disgrace.      ^       .  i 
pose ;  greiit  expenses  inciured  w  i  1 1  h  >n  t      "I  reckon  the're  goin'  to  th'  east(ff»i 
any  return ;  one  lot  of  men  working  a  bit^  BilL" 
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"  las,  so  they  be."  **  schuil "  iu  sight    But  we  must 

Both  bmsfaes  m  immediately  held  watch  our  old  rriend  the  Triton," 

ill  then^t  hand,  and  the  seine-boat's  and  see  how  they  get  on. 

liead  romes  round  to  the  eastward.  See  the  first  tow-l)oat  has  shot  all 

the  otlier  boats  following.  her  net  out,  and  there  is  not  suffiricnt 

"  We  be  oH'  deep  enough  now ;  I  of  the  seine  left  in  the  big  boat  to 

shall  qoiet  nm,  b'lMTe."  meet  it 

Down  go  l)oth  bashes  clo^  to  his  Coui-rouae,  second  tow-boat.*' 
feet,  ami  tlien  he  moros  tli*  lu  -I  wly  In  goes  nnothor  stop-not.  and  now 
up  and  down  from  his  feet  to  hia  the  seine-boat  and  she  overlap  t'ach 
kuees,  and  in  an  instant  it  is  "  Easy,  other,  and  still  are  throwing  out  net- 
all/'  on  board  the  boats.  ting. 

But,  pcrhapa,  yon  are  wondwing  All  is  out  now— the  fish  are  anr- 
what  they  are  after  all  this  time,  rounded— see  how  wild  they  are— 
Lx)k  down  here  under  the  clitf.  I>o  look  at  them  hreakinf;  \\\)  in  tlie  Heine, 
you  not  see  a  red  iX)lour  in  the  water  i  till  they  look  like  a  boiling  pot — look 
oee,  like  a  doad  moving  slowly  <m  to  bow  they  charge  the  aides  of  tiie  net 
the  point  where  the  boat.s  are.  Well,  and  rush  about.  ^'Blowaeia!  blow- 
that  is  a  "  schull"  of  fish.  They  are  sers  !  Mowsern  :"  They  are  callini^ 
comincf  close  round  the  point,  ani  the  the  men  whose  othcc  it  is  to  lay  hold 
**huer'  sees  that  he  has  worked  his  of  the  warp  that  was  left  on  the  beach, 
boat  off  too  fkr.  He  is  now  swinging  and  pull  the  seine  into  shallow  water, 
the  bushes  like  a  man  swings  his  The  ''Folyer"  has  gone  out  on  the 
hands  to  wanu  them  in  cold  weather,  cross,  where  the  seine  and  stop  net 
and,  therefure,  the  boat  is  "shortening  join,  to  see  that  no  fi.sh  e^simpe  there, 
in.  jSo;  again,  ''QmU.'  Look  ^*  Beat,  Foiycr,  beat !"  Seehowthe^ 
eat!  there  wiU  be  sport  presently.  are  thrsshing  the  water  with  their 

"Wind  tow-boat,  Bill ;  look  aufe."  oars,  and  stamping  in  the  boat,  to 

Se(\  the  tow-boat  has  turned  round  drive  the  fish  away  from  this  danger- 
aiid  backed  her  stem  elone  to  the  ousspot.  The  seine-boat  in  the  mean- 
stem  of  the  seine-boat  to  make  fast  time  has  run  in  nearer  the  sliore  with 
the  two  nets,  80  that  the  fish  may  not  a  rope  which  they  make  fast,  and 
escape  at  the  ^' cross."  Now,  just  work  with  a  capstan  to  draw  the 
■watch  their  faee.s  how  quiet  they  Bcino  open,  lest  the  fish  should  ^:et 
are— nut  a  sound  is  heard — wait!  it  ianimed  by  the  net  closing.  The 
will  soon  be  over  now.  bluwsers  are  hard  at  work  with  the 

"  Shall  OS  shoot  her.  Bill  f*  capstans  on  the  beach  below.  ^  Hani, 

;  sh«  H  A  uvay !"  Wowsers,  haul !"  See  the  seine,  with 

Round  go  tlie  bushes  over  lii.s  head,  its  contents,  is  f,Tadually  Hearing  land. 

'I'^^Ti  to  his  kiu-rs,  where  he  moves  A  fine  8Chu  11  of  fish, 

liieiu  tdowly  ui>  aud  then  down,  and  While  we  have  been  looking,  the 

then  round  again  over  his  head.  Victory "  and  another  have  shot  in 

Hearken  to  ahouts —  their  turns  ;  and  most  likely  before 

**  Coul  -  rouse  —  coul-ronse  ;  the  dark  we  shall  have  a  dozen  or  four- 

P'mester  boat  is  shooting."  teen  sneine.s  in  the  water  :  for  this  ap- 

Awav  goes  the  seine-boat>  flying  pear«  to  be  a  regular  "round"  of  fisn. 

ihroQgfa  the  water,  with  two  men  *'Well,  John,  what  have  you  got 

"shooting"  the  net  as  they  go — one  in  the  *  Triton  V  " 

man  at  tne  corks  and  the  other  at  **Aw!  a  fine  schull  sure  nuff— a 

the  Iea<ls.    Now  the  '4iuer"  has  his  thousand  '  hosgeds,' I  should  nay,  sur. 

hiwhea  up  directing  the  course  of  the  and  thy  others  ha'  got  a  tine  passel 

bDst  too." 

"Coul-rouse  for  the  tow-boat.  Bill."  A  fine  time  for  St  Ives:  see  how 

Ami  now  Bill  is  going  throu.i^h  the  theyarenishingabout,shoutin5X,howl- 

f^iiiiL'  apparently  insane  movements  ing  like  a  lot  of  maniar  s    It  waa  all 

as  the  otner  man,  and  away  springs  very  well  when  uiilv  one  boat  was 

the  tow-bcKit,  paying  oat  her  ^stop-  being  worked,  but  wnat  a  Babel  it  ia 

let"  as  she  goca."^  Listen  I —  now  !    Every  one  is  shouting  orders 

"Awa— the  *  Victory'— awa  !"  in  all  directions;  speaking  trumpeta 

That  i.s  the  "huer,"  whose  boat  are  almost  burst  with  the  ejigervoicoa 

W  the  neat  stern ;  there  is  another  of  excited  huers  and  adventnrera, 
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Tbey  must  catoh  fisli  wlicn  they  can,  home  to  the  beach.   This  process  at 

for  pi  i  haps  this  is  the  great  "mnn«i"  tiiking  up  the  fish  is  calked  "tucking;* 

of  tin;  year.   Here  u  a  discussion,  and  it  is  one  of  the  moat  interesting 

Obsrley  8  boat  is  at  tea  now,  and  sights  connected  with  tiiis  fishery. 
Tom's  has  the  next  "  stem,"  and  of      It  is  a  beautiful  morning,  the  water 

course  ho  w  anxious  for  Ohariey  to  as  smooth  as  possible,  an<l  the  li.-h 

shoot  as  soon  as  possible.  that  were  euclosed  last  uight  are  all 

How  don't  ee  shoot  her,  an  safe  in  the  seines.  But  this  is  Tery 

Chearleyl    There's  the  fish  just  to  far  from  being  the  case  always,  for 

the  east'ard  of  the  seining  boat."  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  securiug 

Charlev  does  not  coudcscend  to  an-  and  anchoring  the  nets,  when  fish  are 

Bwer,  for  ne  has  his  eye,  where  Tom's  caught,  much  damage  is  ofUn  done : 

is,  a  little  down  to  the  eastward,  foot-ropes  slipped,  sometimes  by  ac- 

wliere  there  is  a  large  shoal  of  fish  cident  and  sometimes  from  TrH^  hief ; 

coming  up,  ten  times  as  big  as  the  seines  torn  by  their  owu  authors  or 

one  close  to  his  boat ;  he  is  watching  those  of  their  neighbonrs ;  and  many 

to  see  what  chance  he  will  have  of  a  man  who  has  gone  home  leaving  a 

them,  before  he  loses  his  chance  for  thousand  or  five  hundred  hoiy^heads 

the  sake  of  the  little  ^'  schull."   You  offish  iu  his  seine,  comes  in  the  mom- 

msy  imsgine  Tom's  feelings,  who  has  ing  and  finds  a  hole  as  big  an  a  house, 

the  next  chance.  and  all  his  treasure  gone.    Here  tlu  y 

"How don't ecshoother,auChearley  are,  however  this  time,  an<l  we  w  iii 

— es  a  tidy  little  brush  o'  fish  ]"  get  a  boat  and  go  down  on  the  "  tui  k." 

'*  Houid  thy  tongue,  wust  ee ;  I  sm't     Here  is  the  *^Triton,"  that  shot  last 

goin'  to  throw  away  ray  chcancc  for  night :  now  she  has  her  "  tuck-net " 

basketful  of  fish,  to  please  thee."  on  board,  and  is  about  to  conmienee 

''That's  just  like  ee,  that  es;  your  operations.    Ail  these  emp^  boats 

iqres  are  bigger  than  the  seine :  waent  ronnd  the  seine  am  to  befitted  this  tide 

catch  none  yourself,  and  waent  lev  to  be  taken  to  the  beach.   Those  men 

nobody  else  eatch  none."  clad  in  oil  s'vin  with  the  l^skctB  are 

Bat  Charley  is  in  jjossession  and  so  tlie   tuckers,"  they  get  seven  and  six 

Is  very  quiet  about  it  pence  a  tack  as  wages.  Now  thOT* 

"I  shaent  shoot  for  thy  telHng,  so  have  all  their  complement,  and  will 

thee may'stso  well  hould  thy  tongue."  begin.    You  seo  tliat  the  "  tuck-net " 

But  come  on,  Charley  wiU  have  is  a  huge  bag  which  they  are  shooting 

shot  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Tons,  roond  tne  fiui  in  the  net,  keeping  the 

in  his  turn,  will  liuve  to  hack  his  ropes  which  are  attaelied  to  the  bt^t- 

opinion  against  the  field,  and  see  that  tom  in  the  boat  as  well  as  thope  at  the 

no  plausible  argument  misleads  him.  top.   When  the  "  tuck-net "  has  been 

There  are  ObarTeys  and  Toms  all  orer  shot,  two  empty  boats  are  brought 

the  world  ;  and        would  it  l)e  for  up  to  take  one  set  of  the  ropes  which 

us  if  we  vahied  the  great  .schidl  suttt-  the  "Triton,"  who  is  the  "tnrk  injat," 

oiently  to  forego  the  small  catches  hauls  upon  the  other  set  I^ow,tben, 

which  are  thrown  in  our  way,  and  haulaway;  the  alack  netting  is  pulled 

which  the  world  prompt^s  us  to  seize,  into  the  "tuck-boat,"  the  ropes  pulleil 

"  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  tight  np  by  the  empty  boats,  and  up 

the  bush,"  is  not  always  so  good  a  comes  the  "tuck-net"  full  of  pil- 

proverb  as  it  looks.  ehafda  In  with  your  baskets  and 

What  is  to  Ix'  done  with  all  the  fish  bail  them  out — the  sooner  the  better, 

which  we  have  seen  enclosed  ?  Where  for  fish  soon  die  in  tlic  "tucL''  Two 

can  they  stow  away  such  a  quantity  ?  men  to  a  basket  facing  each  other. 

A  thousand  hogsheads  in  one  seine,  having  each  one  1^  in  the  boat  ami 

and  a  dozen  s^^ines  in  Avater  altogether,  anotiier  in  the  water,  or  rather,  in  ti>e 

There  are  preparations  going  on  in  fish,  for  the  whole  "tuek  net  ' is  full, 

the  town  now,  and  to-morrow  mom-  and  looks  like  a  huge  vessel  uf  boiling 

ing.  at  the  fall  of  the  tide,  they  wiU  silver. 

begin  to  take  tfiem  up.    T.  ir^p  boats      The  fish  rush,  jump,  and  slip  about 

are  employed  for  this  purpose,  t  ailed  until  yon  cannot  hear  your  own  voice 

"dippers'  or  "flats,"  whicn  are  inden  from  their  noise.    But  see  the  two 

with  fish  until  they  are  almost  level  boats  that  were  first  pulled  in  have 

with  the  water,  and  then  are  towed  been  filled  with  what  looks  now  like 
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molten  silTer,  and  two  oihen  hove  pngeoting  "before  and  behind,  and  is 

taken  tlioir  place.  carried  by  two  men,  like  a  hand-bar- 

''How  many  boat-loads  will  you  row.  AnduuwtlioscnunUingbegiiuL 

take  up  this  tideS"  we  ask  the  It  is  a  oniTenaUy-ieceiYed  siazim  in 

master-seiner,  who  superintends  the  St  lyei,  that  it  is  **no  harm  to  steal 

tucking.  *fish."' 

"Maybe  twenty  boat-load,  6ur.  But  The  pillage  begins  on  the  ''tuck/' 
do  ee  rsmember  the  schull  that  was  where  Ihera  are  mayi  a  lot  of  boys 
eatehed  bere  in  the '  Hope  *  in  '51,  sur  ?  and  young  men  in  amiul  boats  helping 
That  wasa  scliull  forty  or  fifty  boat-  themselves  whenever  they  can  jjet  a 
load  a  day,  for  nigh  a  fortnight ;  why  chance;  and  as  very  oiten  they  are 
they  took  5,665  horaheads  offish  out  the  sons  of  the  men  at  work,  they 
o'  she.  I  do  mind  it  by  the  fower  generally  manage  to  get  a  good  sup- 
fives."  ply,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  sale  on 

Thiswasthelargestshoalof fishever  the  beach.  But  now  that  the  water- 
taken  at  Si  Ives.  Think  what  a  num-  men  havebegun  todischaige  the  boats, 
ber  of  pilehaidsihere  nnk^t  have  been  a  general  scramble  begins.  Children 
in  nil:  there  were  r),").")^  houslioads  of  all  sizes — lialf-naked  very  often — 
taken  to  the  cellar,  independently  of  are  out  in  the  water  catching  at  the 
what  was  stolen,  wasted,  and  lost  fish  that  may  fall  from  the  baskets, 
Eadi  hogshead  contains  27,000  fish,  or  thrusting  their  hands  into  them 
on  an  avenvi'o,  so  that  tliere  must  have  when  they  can.  Others  on  the  bench 
been  in  thus  one  shoal  14,99ti, '>(  h  i  tii»h !  make  clutches  at  the  fish  in  the  ''gur- 
and  ever>'  fish,  as  we  shsJl  see  l  iy-and-  ries^"  which  they  follow  to  the  ewiar* 
by,  in  the  cellar,  is  passed,  separately,  doois,  making  constant  attacks  on  it, 
through  the  liutul  in  ]ia<  kiriL',  twice  in  spite  of  the  hnr<]  raps  which  they 
over — once  when  they  are  packed  in  get  from  the  sticks  of  the  boys  who 
salt,  and  agfun  when  they  are  put  into  are  paid  to  watch  the  ''gurries**  in 
the  casks.  their  tranut 

These  boats  of  fish  are  pninc:  home-  We  have  seen  the  fish  carried  to  the 

ward,  and  we  must  follow  them,  that  cellar,  where  they  are  thrown  out  on 

we  may  see  the  whole  process.  tlie  ground,and  lightly  sprinkled  with 

The  boats  are  drawn  in  on  the  salt  DytwoorthieeohildTenemplQyed 
V  rr, -li  as  dose  as  possible.  And  now  for  the  purpose.  Have  yon  ever  ex- 
look  at  those  talk  strong  fellows,  amined  a  pilchard  ]  It  you  see,  of 
ebthed  in  oil'Skin  from  heul  to  foot,  the  genus  Claffm  ;  its  head  is  de- 
with  the  huge  pads  of  hay  on  their  pressed ;  the  bodv  ooreied  with  large 
ahoulders ;  the.ese  are  the  watermen —  thin  scales,  which  are  very  pfisily  tlo- 

feneraily  countrymen,  and  miners,  tached  from  the  fish;  the  colour  is 
fou  will  not  en  vy  them  their  berths  deep  blue  on  the  back  and  upper  part 
by-and-by,  for  they  will  have  to  walk  of  the  head,  and  silvery  white  on  the 
out  into  the  water  up  to  their  ann-  sides  and  belly;  the  irides  arr  pi] very 
pits,  perhaps  so  as  to  receive  the  gray;  the  mouth  small  andwitiiout 
basket  of  fish  from  the  side  of  the  teeth;  the  lower  jaw  projects  a  little 
beavily  laden  boat,  and  with  this  bur-  beyond  tihe  upper,  l)ut  not  so  much  as 
den  ot  wet,  streaming  fish,  he  has  to  in  the  herring,  which  fish  itsomewlmt 
wade  in  to  the  beach  and  dei)osit  his  resembles.  The  herring,  however,  be- 
burden.  The  pad  is  to  ease  his  shoul-  sides  having  a  more  projecting  lower 
der,  and  to  prevent  the  draining  from  jaw,  is  further  distinguished  by  the 
the  fish  ninninjr  down  his  neck.  No,  shape  of  its  body,  which  is  not  so 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  berth;  but  he  gets  round  as  the  pUchard,  and  the  scales, 
well  paid,  and  what  will  not  men  do  which  are  larger,  refract  the  light  dif- 
fer money]  See— he  has  made  a  be-  fercntly.  The  average  length  of  a 
jrinnin<r.  In  he  jroes,  nishinc:  through  full-grown  pilchard  is  9^  inches,  and 
the  water.  He  will  go  more  leisurely  the  depth  from  1|  inches  to  2  inches; 
before  the  boat  is  empty.  Hehaaeot  but  they  have  been  taken  occasionally 
hia  fint  basket  on  his  bade,  which  lie  as  long  as  12  inches  or  13  inches, 
brinjrs  in  and  npnett^  into  a  vcj^spI  Ami  mm  all  thi.s  heap  of  fi^li  has 
called  a  "gurry,"  in  which  the  fish  are  to  be  salted;  and  hero  come  the  women 
carried  by  porten  from  the  beach  to  and  children  who  are  to  do  the  work, 
the  eellar.  A  "gurry"  is  a  sort  of  The  women  are  the  "/>M/ilvrr«,"  and  the 
square  deep  box,  with  two  handles  children  their  "^^tuicrc."  Each  child 
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hMmwmA  tiasket  gtTeii  it  and  one- 
half  are  engaged  to  ''tend  fiah,  and 
the  other  half  to  "tend"  salt. 

Fifth  out  of  water  are  vei  y  peri.sh- 
able  tilings,  and  must  tie  put  awav  as 
quickly  as  ponible;  and,  therefore, 
tnejr  are  to  oegiii  at  once.  Now  the 
nois'c  commences,  which  will  go  on 
without  any  internii.s^on  all  niglit,or 
until  all  the  h^^h  in  the  cellar  are 
worked  away.  Tbewomenare  plaoed 
in  a  row,  juetdoee  enough  together  to 
have  ellx'W  room  ;  and  hear  how  they 
are  screaming — "Salt  here,  suit  here 
— oome  along  with  your  salt"  This 
ifl,  first  of  all,  strewed  libertlly  on  the 
ground,  to  make  a  bed  for  the  in  4 
hiyer  of  fi^h  in  the  "linlk"  or  pile  of 
fish  and  salt  which  they  are  about  to 
build ;  and  now  the  cry  is  changed— 
'^Fish  here,fislihere~comealongwith 
your  fish."  Then  comes  thescientific 
part  of  the  work,  for  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  build  a  "hulk"  that  will  stand,  hut 
one  that  requires  a.  great  deal  oi  prac- 
tice. On  the  outsidB  the  fii^  are  laid 
in  a  row,  just  resting  on  each  other, 
with  their  heads  a  little  turned  up- 
wards. Then  the  cjthers  are  placed 
at  right  angles  to  them,  beginning 
from  about  half  way  up  tho  outer  fisn 
right  back  to  the  wall  of  the  cellar. 
enrh  fish  being  put  in  separately,  and 
into  itti  own  pTaco.  How  quickly  it  is 
done ;  you  can  hai  dly  see  the  women's 
lumds  working  and  ^e  layer  is  com- 
]»leted  in  a  miraculously  short  time. 
And  now  what  a  Bahel  there  is.  Wo- 
men and  <  liildr«'n  shouting  for  and 
offering  fish  and  salt,  till  the  whole 
place  seems  one  den  of  noise  and  con- 
fusion. The  men  who  are  supplying 
the  children's  baskets  from  tne  salt- 
cellar in  the  comers,  nTid  from  the 
heap  of  fish  in  the  centi  e,  liuve  enough 
to  00.  Away  go  the  children  along 
the  row  of  women,  shouting— "Fish" 
— "Salt,"  until  some  'Mie  seizes  the 
basket,  and  in  goes  its  contents  on  the 
"bulk."  See  whatauiie  they  have 
made  alresdy !  It  looks  like  a  solid 
wall  of  pilchards'  heads,  for  the  up- 
turned heads  of  the  outside  row  is  all 
you  sei' ;  and  the  "bulk"  is  built  as 
regulaily  aud  evenly  as  possible.  What 
a  handsome  lot  these  fishwomen  are 
— and  up  to  any  amount  of  diaffl 
How  th(  are  teasing  that  poor  coun- 
try giri,  who  is  not  quite  up  to  the 
science  of  "bulking,"  and  so  is  allow- 
ing her  part  of  the  wall  to  remain  a 
litue  lower  than  the  parts  wkere  the 
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more  expert  tan  at  work,  and  so  m- 
dangering  thesafetyof  the  wholoh«|k 

You  see  it  seems  an  endless  work.f  r 
altiiou<,di  the  wom«^n  are  packing  iwaj 
very  fast,  yet  the  Dorters  are  still  car- 
rying more  fish  nom  the  boati^isd 
there  will  be  work  enough  to  keflp 
them  all  niuht  at  it,  and  in  the  aoni' 
ing  they  will  Ix^  tucking  again. 

The  iish  are  left  in  these  "bulks  ' 
for  six  weeks,  when  they  are  tskm 
out  and  thrown  into  lar^e  troughs 
water,  to  be  freed  from  the  salt ;  then 
they  are  drained  and  put  into  baskets, 
from  which  the  women  fill  the  hc^ 
heads  that  are  plaoed  <m  the  pim 
The  bottom  of  the  press  is  fonsBd  d 
lonir  ^ilanks,  so  let  int«  »  the  ground  as 
to  torni  a  drain  for  the  oil  which  i-? 
pressed  out  of  the  fish,  aud  tsscs^ 
through  holes  purposely  cut  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cask:  these  are  laid 
along,  panilli'I  with  tlie  wall,  while ii 
the  wall  arc  sipiare  holes  into  which 
the  eud  of  a  lung  pole  is  fixed.  At 
the  other  end  of  these  poles  are  sus- 
pended large  stones,  which  bring  dowi 
the  inner  part  of  the  r'^!*'  on  some 
pieces  of  wood  piled  ou  the  he&U  id 
the  c^tsk.  The  casks  are  first "  filled," 
each  fiah  bein^  put  in  separately,  and 
each  row  formmg  a  particular  patten. 
They  are  then  put  under  the  press, 
wliif  li  hrings  them  down  to  about  half 
a  coak  lull ;  then  they  are  "re-fillcii, 
pressed  again,  and  then  finished^  by 
beingwhat  is  called  "l>ack-laid."  ^ov 
the  r-ask  is  "  headed  up," and  IS  res^J 
for  beini,^  shipped. 

Each  hogshead  of  pilchards  costs 
about  151.,  in  salt^  labour,  and  psd- 
age  alone ;  of  course,  the  cuneat  tat- 
penses  of  the  gear,  with  the  cT]>ei)9e8 
of  "tucking," landing,  vfcc,  var>'  on- 
siderably,  aud  are  dependent  iu  s 
great  measure  on  the  quantities  takes. 
The  price  of  a  hogshead  in  the  Italian 
mark«  t  — for  they  are  all  sent  to  Italy 
"Varicii  from  3(ls.  to  60«.  But  tluie 
ai  e  other  urofits  which  arise  from  the 
fish.  Both  in  *'bulking"  and  packing 
there  are  many  bad  fish  which  are 
thrown  aside;  these  are  railed  "7//?'/?," 
and  are  sold  to  the  farmer  for  m^ure 
lor  about  a  "guriy."  Then  the 
old  salt  which  is  tsftod  off  from  the 
fish,  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
"hurh-"  sells  for  IfJs.  a  ton;  and  in 
prcssuig  the  casks  a  large  (piantity  of 
oil  runs  away  by  the  dnuu  at  the 
bottom  into  a  UoyB  vat,  ani  this  m 
sold  to  the  Bristol  soap  maaufiwfaww 
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for  an  areragd  price  of  £39  ft  tan  of 

252  gallons. 

^Ve  think,  stranger,  we  have  let  you 
flrt»  •&  liM  myBtaM  of  tfo  ipik^^ 

fishing.  But  you  should  be  yourself 
a  shareholder  in  the  concern  to  appre- 
ciate tlie  etu^ruet^  and  anxiety  with 
which  the  thing  is  earned  ont  You 
say  you  have  been  excited  when  you 
have  been  fishing  for  salmon,  and 
when  every  thing  dependetl  on  a  deli- 
eate  east  cf  vour  line ;  but  think  how 
you  would  feel  if  yoiu*  salmon  were 
■w.irtli  £1,000  to  yon.  There  are 
about  9,000  hoiTHhoads  of  pilchards 
sent  on  an  aTera<,'c  from  ComwaU  to 
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Italy  every  year;  and  out  of  these, 
r»,Oi»()  hoj?»hea<l?*  come  from  this  pic- 
timjsque  little  bav  at  St  Ives.  The 
SL  lfe&  people,  like  tibe  great  maaa  of 
their  Oomifih  brethren — fntnitailr  one 
John  Wesley— are  Methodists;  and  it 
does  seem  passing  strange  that  they 
ahould  gain  their  lirdihood  by  sup* 
plying  fish  for  the  fa«ta  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholirs  in  Italy,  and  that  at  their 
yearly  meeting  they  whould  drink 
the  health  of  the  Pope,  whom  they 
(rannot  sufficiently  abuse  all  the  rest 
of  the  year.  But  auch  is  the  £EUBt 
Extremes  meet 


PABSONAUTIER. 


'Tis  but  one  letter  altered  from  per- 
sonalitics  :  and  to  judge  by  the  lista 
of  publishen  and  of  circulating-libra- 
rians, the  mai^  of  the  rea(lin;_'  j)ublic 
have  for  tlic  one  alnio.st  the  .siinie  im- 
failinc;  gusto  which  mo^t  men  have 
for  the  other. 

We  give  in  our  "initiatory  foot-note" 
-  if  ;tn  Irish  pen  mnv  venture  on  mrh 
an  L'XiireAsion-  tin-  iiiiincii  of  three  rc- 
^nt  l)ooks  tou<»hin^  the  experiences 
and  habits,  t\w  remmiscencesand  j)e- 
culiarities  of  clerical  life.  Wi;  might 
easily  have  given  a  dozen  had  we  l)een 
inclined  to  teckon  up  the  number  of 
popular  publications  in  wliieh  the 

par-sou"  figures  as  a  ]irominent  type, 
and  the  parsonage  serves  as  the  scene 
upon  which  such  different  dramatista 
as  Mi.ss  Sewell  and  Mr.  Trollope  ex- 
hibit the  action  and  ]ia.ssi(>n  of  their 
fictive  performers.  As  tor  la<ly  novel- 
ists, the  so  frequent  appearance  of  the 
Mai  keoatcd  gentleman  s  white  rravat 
in  their  wnrk-s  has  been  accounted  for 
upon  the  theory,  that  of  the  active 
outer  life  of  men,  the  i)arson's  is  that 
one  development  witd  wijieh  ladies 
come  most  fre<iuently  into  contact, 
which  tliey  liave  the  opportunity  of 
meet  narrowly  observing,  in  which  it 
is  most  easy  and  u.sual  for  themselves 
to  liave  an  active  share  and  partiier- 


.ship,  and  which,  therefore,  they  can, 
with  most  confidence  ami  sense  of 
truthfuhteaBjdeBoribe.  This,  we  think, 
is  a  vcr>'  reasonable  account  tif  the 
phenomenon.  And  it  accounts  for 
other  tiiiii<;s  besides  :  aa,  for  instance, 
for  the  readiness  of  ladies  of  all  ranks 
in  educated  Briti.sh  society  to  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  addressee  of  cle- 
rical suitors. 

This  readinees  ie  not  seldom  sati- 
ric rl,  with  more  or  less  of  bitterness, 
the  vitriol  of  which  is  sometimes 
sprinkled  on  the  silk  dress  of  the  lady, 
sometimes  upon  the  silk  gown  of  her 
suitor. 

As  for  the  latter,  lie  may  take  his 
chance.  Let  him  laugli  that  "wins. 
Her  smile,  when  he  has  won  her,  wiU 
l)etter  reroneile  him  to  tlie  sardonic 
grins  of  liis  distanced  rivals  than  anv 
thing  we  can  say  on  his  behalf,  it 
is  jmit  as  well,  too,  that  our  eli^ble 
young  cleric  should  be  made  to  winrc 
a  little  at  any  fair  imputation  of  a 
tendency  to  Ixjcome  a  ladies'  man. 
For  the  temptation  to  deserve  it  isal- 
mn.<?t  Bure  to  U-set  him  at  onetime  or 
other :  almost  as  sure  as  it  is  to  beset 
a  smart  ensign  in  some  crack  corps 
during  some  crisis  of  his  garrison  c*- 
reer. 

For  black  coats  and  red  coats  run 
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about  equal  ri»k  of  he'mg  petted  and 
spoilt  by  gentle  admirers.  Only  the 
curate  should  rememlK?r  that  Ensign 
(Jreen  1ms  a  crimson  8ilk  8a.sh  and  a 
regulation  sword  to  convince  mankind 
of  his  manhood  when  he  leaves  the 
drawing-room  and  swaggers  over  to  the 

barnifk-yard,  whereas  the  R»  v.  • 

Brown's  al])aca  rain -screen  and  his 
neatly  hound  Chnrch-eervices  under 
his  left arm«  will  not  produce  the  same 
ini]»rossion  ui>on  the  vulgar, — as  hebe- 
takcji  himself,  with  t>euignaut  smile, 
from  the  same  drawing-room  to  the 
Girls'  National  School, — especially 
when  its  sceptical  eye  notes  the  cu- 
rious symbolism  of  the  embroidered 
lK»ok>marks*~work  of  fair  fingers — 
dangling  from  between  the  leaves  of 
that  ecclciiiiistical  cartouch-hox. 

Do  not  misunderstand  us,  0,  Rev. 
—  Brown,  when  we  exhort  you,  if 
von  shall  read  the  Rev.  J.  Pycroft's 
^*  Elkerton  Rectory,"  to  take  special 
note  of  his  uiuctceuth  chapter,  and  of 
tiie  ntedventures  therein  recorded  as 
having  befallen  that  "plain,  unassuni- 
ing,  gentlemanlike  young  man,"  his 
curate,  the  Rev.  Wallis  Lee.  The 
erown  and  glory  of  the  true  parBon|8 
character  is  godUnrss  :  but  what  his 
godlino;*s  should  crown  and  glorify  is 
his  manliness,  a  quality  which  lavuien 
are  somewhat  slow  to  acknowledge  in 
him.  For  that  is  to  many  men  a  very 
convenient  superstition  which  couples 
Teligion  with  etl'eminacy,  and  thus 
gives  a  colourable  pretext  to  their  own 
c<mtempt  for  its  profession.  And  just 
in  so  far  a.s  the  parson  exhibit**  any 
tendencies  to  what  Air.  Pycroft  calls 
''maudlin  sentimentality,"  will  he 
strengthen  that  superstition,  and  jus- 
tify, after  a  fashion,  that  uigustifi- 
able  contempt. 

But  like  most  superstitions  the 
falsehood  in  question  is  a  fungous 
growth  from  a  truth  cf>rrn])tc(l.  If 
the  truest  manly  character  l>c  most 
antagonistic  to  the  notion  of  ctfeiniii- 
acy,  yet  few  will  question  that  it  con- 
tains certain  elements  of  the  womanly 
character,  without  which  it  were  it- 
self imjierfect.  There  is,  and  must 
be,  in  the  true  human  type,  a  dualism 
such  as  the  very  force  of  the  term  hu- 
man implies.  And  if  the  parson's  en- 
deavour l>e  to  form  himself  unon  the 
highest  human  tyj)c  and  to  exiiibit  it, 
the  ])rcsenccof  that  clement  may  well 
be  more  visible  in  him  than  in  his 
brothefmen.  And,  perhaps,  it  would 


not  be  false  to  say,  that  the  recogniti*  n 
of  its  presence  forms  a  link  of  affini^ 

between  him  ami  ]icrsons  of  the  other 
sex.  Men  laugh  sometimes  at  a  lady's 
weaknciis  for  the  wearer  of  a  soldier's 
or  a  sailor's  uniform ;  but  they  would 
be  ashamed  to  be  counted  wanting, 
even  by  the  w^eakest  of  women,  in 
that  courage  and  energy  with  which 
she  credits  so  readilv  the  wearar  «f 
the  red  coat  or  the  blue.  But  when 
they  laugh  at  the  same  sisterhoo<l  for 
parsonic  predilectii  na,  ihey  are  apt  to 
forget  their  own  di^eimeieB  in  those 
virtues  of  self-control  and  moral  order 
which  distinguish  the  man  in  black, 
and  earn  for  him,  it  may  be,  neither 
an  unjust  nor  an  unworthy  preference. 

Mr.  Pycroft  pitches  lu>  key  too  low, 
we  take  it,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  treating  of  this  delicate  poiut 

"A  Rectory  like  EUrarton^  mav 
very  possibly  ''seem  a  port  in  a  storm^* 
for  tlaughters  in  danger  of  btMng 
stretched  on  the  strand  of  this  rude 
world — **  in  the  eyes  oF'  mothers  and 
fathers  too,  when  they  arc  "  painfully 
aware  that  all  their  style  and  estab> 
iishment  is  but  as  one  huge  bubble." 
Yet  we  believe  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  no  such  thought  crosses  their 
dniiuhtcr  s  mind  when  she  says  "yes" 
to  t  he  liector.  Possibly,  also,  "  gen» 
tility  is  now-a-days  at  agony  poinL** 
If  it  1m?,  'tis  the  l>est  piece  of  nrws  ws 
have  heard  this  twelvemonth.  Pos- 
sibly our  genteel  professions  cannot 
maintain  one  young  gentleman(except 
by  courtesy)  to  ten  young  ladies." 
Nay,  we  will  admit  that  there  is  wmie 
truth  and  pertinence  in  the  remark, 
that  '*  for  tne  most  part,  in  country 
places,  the  dcrgj'  are  almost  the  only 
gentlemen  of  their  own  degree  of  re- 
nnemcut  they  commonly  see  around 
them and  yet,  we  will  maintain 
that  this  is  not  the  main  root  of  their 
partiality  for  the  parson.  The  re.il 
secret  ol  it  lies  deeper.  It  gives  no 
fair  oecadon  for  personal  vanity  in 
him,  not  even  for  that  subtle  form  of 
it  which  might  taint  his  cons'^iousness 
of  possessing  something  of  that  true 
human  dualism  in  his  character,  of 
which  mention  was  made  just  now. 
It  pertains  to  the  work  and  office,  not 
to  the  worker  or  the  individual  man. 
She  that  would  be  a  parson's  wifs^ 
feels,  even  more  than  she  knows,  that 
she  may  1mm •(  (mein  verj'deed  liia fellow- 
labourer.  Fc'w  hoi)es  are  more  win- 
some to  a  true  woman's  heart»  than 
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that  of  artua!  rommimif  y  in  work  with 
her  life's  partner.  Few  womcu  more 
often  thaa  a  trae  psraon's  wife  find 
such  hopes  come  true.  There  be 
found  in  innTiv  pnrsonagea  "mothers" 
no  lesii  than  "auiters"  of  "charity;" 
and  their  wtfehDod  teaches  them 
what  no  " Sisterhood"  may.  It  is  not  a 
sufficient  an55wer  to  this  to  say  that 
a  parson  in  petticoats  k  little  more 
aeemly  than  a  "pettieoatiBh"  panon ; 
Of  tluit  a  parish  under  a  R^toress  is 
in  as  poor  plight  as  its  Rector.  Just 
ideas,  no  less  than  fair  faces,  may  have 
their  feainrea  distorted  into  what  is 
grotesque  and  hideous.  Limitations 
must  m  laid  down,  distinctions  ditiwu, 
and  a  general  subordination  obBer\'ed. 
To  say  nothing  of  positive  scriptural 
enactments,  restricting  to  the  man 
certain  sacred  ministrations,  the  laws 
which  bless  by  ruling  the  relation  of 
the  man  and  wife  as  human  beings 
inaT  not  with  impunit;^  be  infHnged 
under  pretext  of  a  joint  ministry. 
Nevertheless,  the  spiritual  character 
whieh  nnderiies,  or  should  nnderlie, 
the  elei^yman's  discharge  of  his  most 
ortlinnry  parochial  duties,  unites  him 
and  his  wife  continually  on  the  same 
working  ground ;  and,  in  that  union, 
forcibly  proclaims  the  truth  of  a  spi- 
ritual idciititvot"  tlie  Kex«»s  to  l)cmore 
fully  realized  herealter.  We  have 
eitfld  Iqr  aame  the  "ReminisceBcei  of 
a01ergyman*sWife."  The  book  might 
bo  put  in  as  evidence  in  favour  of  our 
view.  For,  brief  and  desultory  as  it 
is,  it  yet  busies  itself  so  entirely  and 
unaffiBetodly  with  the  workings  of  re- 
ligion  upon  human  ehaiacl^er  in  life 
and  death,  that  its  pages  might  well 
be  stray  leaves  from  the  note^bodk,  of 
some  simple-minded  paitor. 

Since  that  epithet  nas  e<^mc  unrlfr 
our  pen  we  may  say  at  once  ot  tliiti 
little  wuik,  that  a  tmnspazait  sim- 
fdielty,  not  without  its  charm,  forms  its 
main  '^'lif^rHcteristic  The  prefju'p.  by 
its  editor,  the  learned  and  elutjuent 
Dean  of  Osnterbury,  speaks  of  it  as 
"  a  volume  calculated  more  to  touch 
the  heart,  than  to  flatter  or  eon\i!irc 
the  intellect."  The  reader  will  tiud 
this  editorial  appieeiBtion  esaei 
And  yet,  we  think,  he  will  airreo 
with  us  in  fiy>j>rr>vin5  of  the  edito- 
rial judgment  which  gave  the  little 
book  an  imprimatur.  This  will  be 
apecially  the  caee  with  clerical  read- 
ers— of  either  «ex  —if  Wf  may  ri«lc  the 
word.  We  do  not  know  that  they 


will  find  any  thing  new,  but  they  will 
find  many  things  true  to  their  own 
observation;  and  their  own  exneri- 
ence,  greater  or  lesa,  has  made  them 
well  aware  how  valuable  may  be  simple 
reminders  of  the  most  obvious  truths. 
Here  is  an  instanceof  such  an  obvious 
truth,  well  appUed  by  the  writer,  and 
of  whieh  stich  readers  as  we  mean 
cannot  be  fruitlessly  reminded.  The 
"Olergyman's  Wife"  save  it  of  the 
"  London  poor ;"  but  what  she  says 
will  apply  directly  to  the  poor  of  al- 
most all  ffreat  cities^  and  the  mode 
of  proceeduig  ia  well  indicated  for  all 
visitors  who  would,  upon  a  eharitabie 
errand, eit}!t»r  in  t*»vvn  nr  country,  win 
their  shy  coididenco,  »o  ut'teu  abruptlv 
scarad  away  by  inooBsidenite  well* 

"  It  is  an  introduction  to  the  poor  io 

London  to  a^k  tbrm  if  ttiey  have  nlwnyi 
lived  there ;  tor  this  (question  hardly 
ever  foils  to  please  them.  Among  the 
lowest  orders  the  love  of  their  own  coan* 
try  and  native  place  i»  very  strong,  even 
stronger  than  with  the  educated  dass. 
Two  reasons  may  account  for  this  :  they 
have  IsM  to  ooiUDy  their  minds,  and 
thesefbre  they  dweumore  on  past  scenes ; 
and,  in  ninuj  cises,  the  inip(jssibility  of 
their  ever  being  able  to  visit  tlieie  scenes^ 
endears  them  doubly. 

"The  well-informed  and  well-condi- 
tioned amongst  the  poor  love  to  talk  of 
places  dear  to  tlieiu  from  childhood,  or 
made  interesting  by  circumstances.  Sol< 
diers  and  sailors  arc  y>!<'!iscd  with  those 
who  wiU  listen  to  ail  their  tales,  and 
nnderstaad  their  descriptions;  and  this 
may  Hotn^-timea  ftirni-fi  an  opportunity 
fur  doing  good.  An  old  sailor  in  the 
country  once  told  me  he  had  never  met 
vr'-i^h  nny  one  bcfon",  ?ince  his  retUCOf 
who  had  heard  of  ilielbou.** 

Now,  there  are  really  in  fhe^r^  few- 
lines  many  valuable  hinta,  of  tliiii^a 
obvious  enough,  but  often  entirely 
overiooked.  Take  for  example  the 
simple  reforniitinn  of  the  truth,  that 
some  "  inti'oductiou  '  is  necessary  to 
justify  an  intrusion  upon  the  homes 
of  those  whom  the  charitable  visitor 
wishes  to  benefit.  In  the  m^o  of  the 
actual  parson,  his  uiiuLiitenal  otiice 
may  be  taken  to  justify  such  intru- 
sion to  himself ;  and  its  proclamation, 
by  the  black  coat  and  white  neck- 
cloth, may  be  thought  to  plead  such 
justification  to  the  ]  tarty  visited.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  latter  cjise, 
it  often  is  not  li«'ld  so  to  do;  and  he 
is  a  wise  ^tH>u  that  shall  hold  it 
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useful,  if  not  needful,  to  "pay  his 
footini;"  by  direct  fir  iii<lii'ect  ajwlogy 
in  his  meanest  parisliiuner »  home. 
How  much  more  such  meekness  of 
wisdom  18  requisite  in  those  who  eaii 
upon  tlie  seas  of  benevolence  under 
"letters  of  mnrque,"  phonid  need  no 
teliiiiL,',  yet  *)fteii  does.  For  want  of 
it  the  "privateers"  of  charitv  are  often 
reckoned  no  better  tfaAn  ''^mraiticai" 
l^thedietreeeed  craft  of  whom  they 
run  uneeremoniously  alM>ard. 

And  do  not,  O  dear  di4<triet-vi?«itor, 
proceed  to  reduee  forthwith  to  boiue 
dry  systematie  fonnnla  the  juet  bint 
tlirown  out  thuB  to  thee  by  our 
'*  Cler^ryn^nn's  Wife."  It  won't  do, 
depend  nj"  ii  it,  to  plump  down  in  tlie 
wooden  Windsor  cnair,  by  the  fireside 
of  some  poor  matron,  up  to  her  elbows 
bi  the  soapsnds  of  her  great  cracked 
wash  ins: -pot,  curiously  stitched  ^vith 
reparat*  >ry  \nre8,  aud  to  catechise  her 
foithwiih  thus: — 

"Have  yon  lived  in  this  town  al- 
wayB»  my  good  woman  t  What  if 
yotir  native  place  f  &c. 

Read  our  "  Reminisc<'nc(^^,"  nnd 
let  the  writer  teach  vou,  undesignedly, 
subtler,  snrer,  ana  ewe^  ways  of 
making  yonr  approaches. 

So  oil  pni'e  7:-  "Ou  my  first  ac- 
quaintaiu4  with  old  8.  anil  his  wife, 
their  tlialcct  at  once  betrayed  them 
-to  me  as  being  west-eountry  people.*' 
An  open  ear  and  roidy  wit  to  reason 
from  its  h(  Mrin^  dispeoBes  with  in- 
tnisive  questiomng. 

So  on  pages  10,  1 1,  13  : — 

••Her  manner  was  biuut,  almost  rc- 
pulBive,  thotigh  1  told  her  my  object 
was  to  iiii|uire  into  her  fircumFtanics, 
and  to  rtrlicve  her  if  she  was  in  distress. 

 One  picture  ornamented 

•the  waUi^  a  nagh  painting  of  a  bit  of 
coast  scenery  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  As 
my  eyes  were  fixed  on  this  picture,  Mn. 
11.  for  a  moment  looked  up  from  her 
ironing,  aiul  saw  what  1ia«l  attracted 
me.  *  Ah,  my  dear  native  ])laoe  -if 
poor  Billy  could  have  gone  there  I'  . 
.  .  .  .  *Yoa  am  ttill  looking  at 
tliat  picture;  it  was  such  a  quiet,  clean, 
prttty  place.  I  was  happy  there  as  a 
girl,  Kir  I  had  godly  parents,  and  a  good 
bringing  ap,  and  I  went  to  a  school, 
and  iearaed  many  useful  things.'  " 

A  searching  Prmpalhetie  eye  finds 
on  the  wall,  as  it  were  a  talisman  for 
lading  liare  the  heart,  crusted  over 
with  a  "manner  blunt  and  almost  re- 
pulsive." 

ffake  next,  Iran  that  fint  quoted 


|m^ap:o,  a  1<  obnone  bint :— "  Sol- 
dif^rs  and  Kiilon*  are  p'ea-vl  with 
those  who  will  listen  to  all  their 
tulles,  anil  uuderstaud  their  descrip- 
tions." Of  couree  they  are ;  and  the 
double  liking?  is  no  pecidkrity  of 
theirs.  Teachers  (tf  all  ini^cht 
be  ni>ne  tlie  worse  t<';ichcrs  t  r  inr 
readier  listeners  to  thoee  whuiu  liic) 
would  teach;  and  of  ail  hat(iMn» 
commend  us  to  audi  aa  can  under- 
stand.  Touching  such  underptainl- 
ing,  we  would  put  in  a  word.  Th» 
be  no  times,  uule^  we  witlely 
take,  for  sp^din^  aneh  b«ith« 
spilUnis'  niu(  h  ink  m  cautioiis  to  de- 
nral  students,  that  they  be  not  too 
exchisively  theolo.^caI,  patristic,  iif 
scholastic  in  their  studies.  Uuies 
our  popular  divinity  be  greatly  belied, 
it  is  by  deidency  rather  than  exMi 
h\  tins  re.«tpe('t  that  it  sins  agMHt 
Aristotle's  caiit»ii  of  a  just  meaiL 

Oue  or  two  more  of  the  poiukroui 
old  folioa  might  perhaps  not  be  aoMi 
upon  our  modern  parson's  shelf,  or, 
better.  o|>en  on  his  study-table.  With- 
out ini[>u;^iiiiiL.'  Kuch  a  verity,  we  wiil 
note  hero  ihat  the  "  box  of  boots ' 

from  the  circulating  libraij  has  maiy 
posdble  advantages.  To  the  pansn, 

whose  thoughts  mtvI  efforts  most  in 
the  ninin  have  one  intt  Ilectual.  iw 
les8  iliaii  moral,  bia^  iuaiiifoi<i  inajr 
be  the  uses  ef  what  is  densiBoed  at 
times  as  desnltoiy  reading.  "  Home- 
lired  youths  hnve  homobred  wits," 
mid  so  sometimes  have  "stay-at- 
iiuuies,"  such  as  the  countiy  paxaco, 
whether  haraebnd  in  the  parish,  er 
imported.  It  is  food  for  hin  to 
enlarge  and  divermfy  his  acquaint- 
mice  with  the  "humanities"  in  other 
lliau  liiuir  strict  schi^lastic  seabe. 
And  theses  even  in  their  nsmmt 
sense,  are  not  otherwise  than  helpM 
to  the  parish  pri»"st.  as  Mr  Pyfroft 
notes,  rather  shndwdiy,  lu  the  follow- 
ing iKiiisage : — 

*' James  brought  with  him  one  day 
Archer,  a  man  who  had  lived  as  a  Ohb- 
bridge  A  How  till  the  nge  of  forty,  tti 
then  took  the  living  of  iSkeicbworth. 

^  Even  an  Oxford  Don,  the  Doa  ClM- 
•ical,  when  old  and  stiff,  is  awkward 
enough  in  a  parisli.  but  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  be  knows  so  well  were  flesb 
and  blood  at  all  events;  but  tfie  Ca»- 
bridge  Don.  or  Don  Mathematical,  lias 
been  used  only  to  p  s  and  q's.  and  ab- 
stract quantities,  and  since  labourer* 
and  weeding-women  are  a  very  shifting 
kind  of  data,  gantWwen,  like  Ur»  As- 
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chf^r  in  a  pariah  are  often  rather  wide 

of  the  mark.** 

Xow,  if  it  be  true  of  the  academical 
'^iiumanities''  that  they  enable  a  man 
to  become  more  retdily  familiar  with 
the  "  Imman"  miture  of  the  medium 
in  which  he  wnrks,  thin  am  ]i;irilly  be 
fake  of  the  more  miiiccllaneous  "hu- 
manities," wherein  he  may  be  versed 
whe  is  put  well  through  the  curri- 
colum  «  the  modem  circulatiBg  U» 
branr. 

Our  modem  litemture  ruius  to  rea- 
lism. It  atfects  minute  investiga- 
tions for  uistanoe  in  history  rather 
than  broad  generalisations,  fiiogra- 
phi^^s  and  memoire  are  written  with 
tedious  ilirt'iisenesi?.  Descriptions  of 
foreign  travel  leave  the  features  of  no 
nfftm,  the  manners  of  no  kind  of 
nun  andrawiL  In  fiction,  unless  we 
are  wronjr,  os  mmG  hint,  in  putting 
this  into  ji  80i)!inite  catejjory  from 
history  so  called,  the  |>ra)-ruiL)haelito 
tendency  to  correct  copying  irom  ac- 
tual observation  is  almost  univer- 
ftil.  Wlirittn'er  bo  the  purely  artistin 
merits  or  Ueiiu'rit.s  of  tlii.s  Ktate  of 
thin^  it  16  hard  to  deny  that  he 
who  cumot  gain  therefrom  a  fair 
eapadty  for  viewing  human  things 
froin  mnrp  sidos  than  one,  must  be  a 
very  dull  f».'llow  indeed. 

It  is  not  mere  knowledge  of  the  itm- 
mhk  varieties  of  human  character, 
Mhlof  the  circumstances  whii  h  mo- 
dify it,  that  tlie  parson  should  seek 
tiiiiH  and  t'tht  rwise  to  (>l)t;iin  ;  l>ut 
lympathy  with  its  varying  mood^i,  and 
readiness  to  make  a  wise  aUowance 
for  them.  Within  the  straitest  bounds 
of  the  most  monotonous  parish  he 
may  have  occasionally,  if  not  con- 
stantly, need  of  the  largest  measure 
of  both,  to  whieh  the  widest  know- 
ledge may  belp  him.  One  of  Mr. 
PycToft's  friends,  he  tells  us,  travpl- 
fingthroagh  Cunil)erland,  took  sliel- 
ter  in  a  cottage  at  the  bottom  of  an 
extensive  ymey  in  the  form  of  a 
basin ;  and  there  he  discovered  a 
cofctafrer,  a  womr^Ti  of  mifMlo  a^e,  who 
told  him  that  she  wa.s  born  in  the 
vall^,  and  had  never  been  out  of  it 
Bnt  so  varied,  restless,  shifting,  and 
adventurous  is  the  character  of  the 
national  litV  of  Britain,  that  there  are 
few  tvimmunities  indeed  within  its 
eontainiug  seajfi,  among  which  such 
apscMm  woaldnot  beararitv.  And 
M  the  rarity  itself  and  the  tma 
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character  of  tlio  singidarity,  might 
readily  bo  mistaken  by  the  pastor 
who  ahould  iiim&eli'  live  long  in  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  material  seclu- 
sion. There  is  a  gr^t  proneness  in 
men's  minds  to  set  down  as  "mon- 
stra,"  "  phenomena,''  which,  in  truth, 
are  common  enough.  In  his  most 
intimate  spiritual  relations  with  in- 
dividuals the  parson  knows  well 
enough  how  often  he  most  pat  them 
on  their  jniard  aii^ainst  this  very  ten- 
dency ;  how  frequently  he  must  apply 
the  Apostolic  sentence  :  "  there  hath 
no  temptation  taken  yon  but  such  as 
is  common  to  man  how  repeatedly 
he  mufit  remind  thorn,  "that  tlic 
same  atilietions  are  aeconinlished  in 
their  brethren  that  arc  in  the  workL  * 

Yet,  in  his  own  estimate  of  those 
with  whom  he  deals,  he  may  readily 
fail  to  np])ly  the  principle  of  these 
remon-itruuces. 

**  Never  was  so  canricious  a  squire 
as  onrs— never  had  luckless  incum- 
bent such  stolid  churchwanlen.^ — 
never  were  parish  'I'Mits'  so  'Ionti>h' 
— never  village  set)lil.s  such  'mill- 
clacks' — never  daily  scholars  such 
imps— never  parish-pensioners  sueh 
thankless  gnimblers,— as  in  my  own 
peonliar  ohar»(e."  Sueli  is  the  continual 
cry  of  many  an  honcist,  toilsome,  and 
devout  labourer  in  his  own  special 
comer  of  the  great  parochial  field. 

Now,  for  them,  such  books  as  Mr. 
Pycroft's.  xvith  its  half-Hteral,  half- 
humoruiis  sketches  of  parochial  mat- 
ters, may  have  a  positive  use  apart 
from  that  general  interest  which  they 
peem  to  possess  for  readers  at  lar^e. 
We  can  only  rejrret  upon  this  head 
that  the  parochial  records  of  one  who 
has  been  "twenty  jrears  in  the  church" 
should  not  have  invaded  the  pages 
of  "  Elkcrton  Rectory"  more  fully  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Austin's  family  history.  But  for  what 
we  have  we  would  not  be  ungruLc- 
fuL  There  are  pregnant  instances 
cnonjrh  to  be  met  with  Up  and  down 
the  W)ok.  Here  is  one,  touching 
what  so  often  pains  the  l)enevoleut, 
the  misconstruction  of  their  motives 
by  those  whom  they  wotild  bsneftt>— 

'There  was  a  pretty  deal  of  buying 
and  selling,  and  quite  a  shop  kept  at  the 
Kectorv— I  can  mind  it  welU-in  Hr. 
Walters'  time.' 

Yes,*  said  Ifr.  WUHams;  <  the  Und 
old  gentleman  and  lady  booglii  tea  and 
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flannel,  aiid  the  like,  ami  soM  it  out  at 
Mfholcsalc  prices,  and  of  8Uj)i-rior  qtialitj; 
but  it  c.iusliI  iniich  ill-will  iit  the  shops.' 

*' '  Ay,  aiul  half'  of  ike  poor,'  baid 
Combos,  » would  not  believe  but  the  gentle 
folk  had  a  projU  cut  of  litem.  Why,  they 
mAde  a  duwtiright  favour  of  dealing 
••»t  the  Parson's  Bhop;"  and,  what  is 
more,  thov  (lid  not  lialf  like  tlio  taste  of 
the  tea,  after  all  the  trouble  taken  to 
aerre  them.  Bat  you  heard  about  their 
laying  the  inf  .rniution.  dMn't  you,  sir?' 

**  I  confessed  that  the  whole  stoiy  tra» 
quite  new  to  me. 

'Then,  you  see,  sir,  it  wasn't  as  if 
our  B^tor  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
tea  and  coflee  line;  w  the  shop-people 
were  on  the  look  out  to  catch  him ;  and 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  Farmer  Jacques, 
who  came  down  to  the  Itectory  as  fast 
as  he  couM  iriiHop.  just  in  time  to  stop 
the  opening  of  the  Parson's  shop  the 
fint  morning,  there  would  have  beeo  a 
fine  of  ten  pounds  to  pay  fix  imHing  tea 
without  a  licence.' 

*'  I  looked  at  Mr.  Williams  as  much 
as  to  say,  •  Is  it  true  ?' 

"  •  Indeed  it  is  true,'  said  my  friend  ; 
•and,  what  is  more,  in  compliance  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  you  may  trace 
under  the  paint,  in  fuint  letters,  "Etnilv 
Walters,  licensed  to  sell  tea  and  coffee," 
CD  your  back  door  to  this  day.' " 

By  no  means  a  bad  story  ;  and,  on 
the  shopkeeper's  part,  fair  enough 
"  tit  for  tat'*^  after  alL  If  old  lb. 
Waltora  was  indeed  "the  kind  old 
entleman"  his  friend  describes,  we 
ave  no  doubt  the  counter-moTe  of 
hia  rivals  in  trade  tiekled  bis  fancy 
consuniedly.  But  ten  to  one  he  and 
his  "  licensed"  Emily  were  not  n  little 
cut  at  finding  out  that  the  tea-drink- 
ing old  flOttiB  for  whom  th^  bnved 
the  irate  shopkeepers  swore  that  the 
"  Parson's  missus  tnmed  a  penny  as 
well  as  others  on  them  packets  o' 
tea." 

Nevertheless  notliing  can  be  in 
truer  keeping  with  parish  exi)eriences. 

We  can  remember  the  momentary 
mortification  of  another  Mn.  **Emily 
Walters,"  one  of  whose  pjst  benefac- 
tions was  a  certain  serving  out  of 
choice  soup  upon  a  Monday.  Savoury 
soup,  and  no  mistake.  None  of  your 
"charity  slops."  Soyer's  self  need 
not  have  blushed  to  own  its  composi- 
tion ;  and  the  "  Hector's  missus"  had 
a  tonoh  of  hononmble  pride  in  think- 
that,  keen  critics  as  they  were  in 
brotli,  the  (»M  <'v<^ws,  its  recipients, 
iiad  never  been  known  to  disparage 


it«  excellence.  But  ernn  "pardon- 
able" "pride  must  have  its  fail" 
There  was  a  "  Lady  Oxton"  in  that 
parish  as  in  Henry  Austin's  ;  and  all 
the  credit  that  the  parsnu'^  wife  got 
for  her  soup-making  was  what  the 
following  formula  conveyed.  TOie  in- 
dignant <'(")k  ( verheard  it  one  rainv 
Monday  in  the  passage,  wli'^ro  the  olS 
gossips  clustered  close  in  irom  the 
wet : — 

"  *It  yaint  none  so  bad,  then,  Betsy, 
this  broth  o*  Passiin's  missus  !' 

"*Main  tidy  brotii,  Sally,  and  so 
I  ve  a  zaid  scores  o'  times.  Bot,  there 
now,  tht  ri'  yaint  but  a  vary  leetle  drop 
o'  it ;  secin'  as  faint  «Ae  but  Mjla^r 
as  paays  vur  un.* " 

Perhaps  the  blas^  nobleman,  who 
assured  his  friends  "it  wag  all  a  mis- 
tuke  about  what  people  cnll  'the  lux- 
ury of  doing  gooil,'  lor  lie  had  tried 
himself,  and  there  was  nothing  in  it," 
may  have  come  across  an  experience 
or  two  of  this  kind.  PJecipicnts  of 
bounty  are  never  wanting,  who  keep 
their  current  account  of  gratitude  in 
what  algebra  calls  "negative  quanti- 
ties," so  that  the  gift  of  a  coat  and 
trousers  is  entered  as  minus  a  waist- 
coat" against  the  giver.  He  who 
tliinks  to  treat  liimself  to  a  tit-bit  of 
luxury  at  the  expense  of  a  qinmi  kind 
act  now  and  then  will,  soon  enough, 
find  his  stomal  h  turn  at  some  of  the 
"sauce"  with  which  othem  will  dish 
it  up  for  him.  Benevolc7f  '\  a«  a 
modified  form  of  aelf-iniiuigence, 
yields  much  about  the  same  kind  of 
crop  as  other  samples  of  that  grain 
do ;  and  to  "  lend,  Inokini'  for  noUiing 
agiiin,"  perUins  only  to  the  higher 
and  purer  principle  of  charity. 

But  as  the  parsonic,  so  may  the 
non-imrsonie  or  laical  reader  pick  out, 
if  he  wilL  from  "  Elkerton  KectoiV' 
passages  for  meditation.  Here  is  one 
which  may  not  come  amiss  in  answer 
to  the  comtTirm  question,  why  m  niy 
valetudiiuu  liui  clergy  may  be  eu- 
coimtered,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
in  the  recruiting  depots  for  sbaliend 
constitution.s.  The  Doctor  converses 
with  bis  friend  the  Paraon,  who  ig 
aihng,  as  follows:  and  thoui,di  Mr. 
Py croft  \w  of  the  black-coats,  we  have 
no  doul»t  liis  hond  Jidt  note-lxw^k 
ratlier  than  iiiB  imagination  furnished 
the  staple  of  the  quotation : — 

Besides,*  caid  he,  *  who  esD  wondw 
if,  after  seven  yesn  of  panon^  w«k^ 
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your  bndii  thonlil  hKppen  to  lie  u  toft 

pnp  nnt!  yonr  nerves  unsirunij?  In- 
deed It  is  wonderful  how  ignorant  the 
dergj  areof  thdrown  make,  and  thape, 
and  constitution." 

'  What,'  I  said ;  *  do  you  tUiuk  our 
work  it  harder  than  that  <Mr  other 

*• '  I  do  not  say  harder;  but  I  lo  ^;iy 
it  is  more  exbAusting  to  the  bratu  and 
ner^out  tyrtem.  I  speak  more  partlen- 
larly  of  the  clergj-  in  a  town  ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  nerer  aaw'such  a  set  of  unhappy 
fettowt— to  tnuhbed  and  cowed  into  a 
Chxonic  ttate  of  secdiness  and  insipidity 

.  .  .  .  the  chain  of  association  ia 
neirer  broken'  .... 

*•  ♦  Stop,  stop,  Doctor!'  I  cried;  'your 
theory  is  iti  advance  of  your  fiicts  ;  for, 
under  such  unhealthy  cjuditions,  you 
would  expect  the  clergy  to  go  mad." 

"•Mad?  And  so  ihoy  do.  Why, 
don't  they  ride  tiioir  hobbies  like  mad? 
Don't  the  verie.^t  t  ri  lies  grow  in  shadowy 
importance,  atif  their  mindaweie  magio 
lantburus?"* 

We  commend  this  extract  to  easy, 
puTBy,  well-conditioned  pew-owners 

in  t*~)\vn  coiii^regation.s,  to  be  remem- 
bered hy  them  wb'^n  they  begin  to 
grumble,  as  tliey  will,  at  the  incipient 
or  increasing  dulnesB  of  their  worthy 
incumbent's  di.scourses.  Let  tbcm 
inquire,  in  a  quiet  but  searching  way, 
whether  it  may  not  furnish  them  with 
a  clue  to  causes  of  the  mischief. 
When  satisfied  on  that  head,  let  them 
then  do  what  we  remember  to  have 
been  dune  by  a  spirited  community 
in  a  certain  manufacturioff  district, 
who  had  the  good  sense  to  Know  the 
Talue  of  their  parson,  and  the  jjood 
feeling  to  be  ^riitefiil  to  ium.  Let 
them  oflfer  to  keep  a  curate  for  liim 
durinf;  the  ab.sence  which  they  shall 
press  him  to  make,  aud  put  a  cheque 


for  80  maiiy  "  bnndreds"  in  bis  band 

to  make  the  restorative  trip  eas^. 

We  promised  Mr.  Pycroft,  m  re- 
viewing his  first  volume  of  clerical 
reminiioenoeB,  that  ire  wodM  liail 

with  pleasure  farther  news  of  his  hero 
fr  ni  nis  new  Reotory;  and  this  notice 
wo  hope  be  will  accept  in  redempticm 
of  the  pledge.  At  tne  same  time  we 

mean  to  give  no  anfiiendly  hint  by 

siiying,  that  if  this  sequel  were  com- 
pre^iiied,  and  incorporated  with  the 
preceding  part  of  Bis  book  in  some 

future  edition,  nothing  would  be  lost 
to  the  reader,  whilst  the  condensed 
work  would  be  all  the  truer  to  its  title 
of  Twenty  Tean  in  tbe  Ohnrch." 

As  to  tlio  "  Curates  of  Riversdale" 
we  have  named  it  merely  to  warn  off 
our  readcra  from  an  ill  written  and 
ill  assorted  string  of  "  penHmalities," 
without  the  first  vowel  changed,  Oc- 
caBionnlly  rhapsodical,  and  more  fre- 
quently vituperative,  it  is  a  nonde- 
script compound  of  Hebrseomanui  and 
Hibernophobia.  It  reviles  the  Society 
for  promoting  Cliristianity  amonjj  the 
Jewsi,  wiiiiat  writing  of  Jewish  Ckris- 
tians  in  a  style  cancatnred  from  tbe 
propoiinder  of  the  "  Asiatic  mystery" 
doctrine.  Professing  much  resoect 
for  Irish  clergy  in  Ireland,  it  libela 
with  stupid  exaggeration  the  charac- 
ter of  Irish  cler^2:5'men  in  England. 
Tlie  best  apologj-  to  be  made  lor  its 
author,  if  he  be  a.s  lie  represents  him- 
self, a  clergyman,  is  to  ezmress  tbe 
charitaf>l(  hope  that  he  may  be  among 
tlie  number  of  those  poor  parsons 
wiiose  liard  and  anxious  overwork 
ba.s,  in  Mr.  Pycroft's  pbnse>  *'mads 
their  brair:  as  soft  as  pap  aid  Ul- 
strung  their  nerves." 
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Kongens-Nytorv  (which  literal  Iv  was  set  up  nearly  in  the  centre  of  th« 
means  "Rinse's  New  Market,"  though  scaffold,  and  covered  for  the  night 
no  market  now  held  therein),  19  a  with  a  shroud  of  black  canTU% 
Ymt  paved  place  of  an  irregular,  yvty  through  which  its  form  was  bcirildy 
on  toe  whole,  a  triangular  shape,  distinct  AH  needful  present  preps- 
from  which  radiate  many  of  the  prm-  ration  was  now  concluded  (the  statne 
cipal  streets  of  Copenhagen.  The  of  Christian  V.  being  already  built  op 
night  proceding  the  day  fixed  for  the  with  j^lanks  to  protect  it  from  tht 
eaeeation  ofVoovod,  a  numerous  poeribilityof  iigury),  and  the  work- 
body  of  workmen  erected  the  death-  men  were  dismissed.  The  hiindre-i 
scaffold  It  could  not  be  fixed  in  the  torches,  whirli  had  ca?t  a  lurid,  hi- 
centre  of  the  place,  for  that  has  deous,  and  almost  unearthly  glare  on 
been  occupied  for  nearly  two  centu-  the  dismal  apparatus  of  death,  sad 
riet  by  a  grand  bronse  equestrian  on  the  pale  and  excited  faces  of  the 
statue  of  Christian  V.,  with  four  spectators,  were  suddenly  extinLui-h- 
colossal  bronze  fii^nres  round  its  base,  ed,  but  a  company  of  foot  soidiers 
emblematical  of  Wisdom,  Bravery,  kept  guard  all  uight  around  the  outer 
Honour,  and  Generosi^.  The  site  barrier. 

selected  for  the  scaffold,  therefore.  Many  hundreds  of  epeetntofrs  nerer 
was  half-way  l>etwcen  the  fine  old  quitted  Kongens-Nytorv  at  all,  but 
monument  in  question  and  the  en-  clusterod  as  olo>!e]y  anmnd  th»^  l«ar- 
trance  to  Store-Kongen's-Uade,  and  her  as  the  guard:}  would  permit,  de- 
Ostergada  The  toroh-lM|fated  opera*  tennined  to  secure  sood  phkoet  fcr  the 
tions  of  the  workmen  a^rded  an  ex-  fearful  anticipatea  spectacle ;  and 
ceedingly  impressive  spectacle  to  the  these  enthusiastic  and  provident  in- 
many  thousands  of  people  who  eager-  dividuala  in  most  instanceij  had  their 
Iv  witnessed  them  irom  first  to  last  pouches  well  stocked  with  solid  sad 
A  etiong  wooden  banier,  braiet^high,  liquid  refkeilimente,  which  they  ocea- 
was  ftiat  erected,  to  as  to  enclose  a  sionallj  eonaomed  apart,  or  partook 
space  fifty  feet  square.  Within  this  of  in  croups,  and  thnniglmut  tbs 
baiTior  a  second,  precisely  similar,  hours  of  darkness  they  maintained  t 
was  built,  which  enclosed  an  inner  never-oeasing  conversfttion  regardiBg 
eqnare  oi  tidfty  M,  In  the  inner  tlie  man  tlien  bring  ia  Us  eolHvy 
area  was  npreaied  a  scaffold  twenty-  dungeon  in  Citadellet  FredarikahsfiH 
five  feet  square,  consisting  of  oak  whose  death-throes  on  the  coming 
planks,  three  inches  thick,  firmly  morn  they  had  assembled  to  witness* 
bolted  down  on  massive  upiiglit  sup-  The  uight  was  cold.  dark,  and  teo* 
porteis,  with  cross-beams.  Dielev^  pestnous,  andsomettmesraarpBhoir* 
of  the  seallbld  was  fifteen  feet  above  era  of  hail  and  sleet  desc  ended ;  but 
the  pavement  Everv  separate  plank,  nothing  dampen!  the  resolution  of  the 
and  jMirtion  of  the  barriers,  and  the  crowd,  which,  with  the  first  streak  of 
scaffold,  had  been  in  use  many  year»,  dawn,  received  ^  consider^ible  acces- 
and  each  being  marked  and  nnm-  sionof  nnmben,ittid  jnst  in  proper- 
bared,  the  workmen  set  them  up  very  tion  as  daylight  increased,  so  did  tht 
rapidly.  Nevertheless,  three  hours —  gathering  of  the  people.  By  seroi 
from  midnight  till  three  o'clock  in  o'clock  tne  whole  of  Kongens-Nytonr 
the  morning — ofunintermittinglaboor  was  densely  crowded  by  men  aad 
were  consumed  ere  the  last  plank  was  women,  and  yet  other*  eoBtqnsIly 
seemed  in  its  place.  Then  a  curtain  wedded  themselves  in  from  the  sooit 
of  coarse  canvass,  painted  black,  was  of  different  streets  and  ttfeanssksch 
affixed  all  round  the  edges  of  the  ing  to  the  place, 
scaffold,  and  reached  down  to  the  Soon  after  daylight  two  additioMl 
pavement  Next  the  tenibleWHiii.  companies  of  foot  ioldkii  had  hscn 
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marched  down  to  Kongeiu-NytoiT 

expressly  to  preserve  a  clear  pas- 
sage from  the  scaflFold  to  the  entrance 
ol"  Bred-Gade,  a  broad  street  leading 
direct  to  the  southern  anole  of  the 
outf'r  ramparts  of  Citadelfet  Frede- 
rikshavii.  and  although  these  soldiers 
stood,  with  fixed  bayonets,  almost 
ehoulder  to  shoulder,  they  had  much 
ado  to  keep  their  lines  unbroken. 

By  eight,  am.,  every  part  of  Kon- 
jjeus-Nytorv  was  occupied  by  a  heav- 
ng,  surging  mass  of  numan  bdngs, 
and  every  window  and  every  root  of 
the  great  hou.ses  which  enclose  the 
place,  as  well  as  those  of  the  nume- 
rous streets  terminating  in  it,  and 
which  therefore  oonmiandod  a  view 
of  the  scaffold,  were  crowded  with 
spect^itors.  Even  the  windows  of 
the  Palace  of  Charlottenburg,  and 
the  Theatre  Royal,  wliirb  arc  on  one 
side  of  the  place,  were  filled  with 
faces,  and  the  spars  and  rigging  of 
the vi'ssols  lying m Nyehavu  (a great 
canal  running  from  the  harlmur  up  to 
the  place)  were  swarming  with  men 
and  boyB.  Of  a  verity,  Ole  Hustru, 
the  Hea<lsman,  was  right  when  m 
assured  Lars  Vonved  that  all  Copen- 
hagen would  a.^-semble  to  see  him 
perish  on  the  scaflold !  Nor  were 
the  multitudes  of  the  daas  who  or- 
dinarily flock  to  gloat  over  an  execu- 
tion. Men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
were  mingled  with  the  crowdj  and 
numbers  of  fair  and  dainty  oames 
fluttered  their  handkerchiefs  over 
the  window-sills  of  the  houses,  and 
of  the  palace  and  theatre.  People 
who  oonld  afford  it  had  come  from 
Funen,  and  many  other  Danish  is- 
lands, and  even  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  Jutland  and  Slesvig,  ex- 
pressly to  behold  the  renowned  Bal- 
tic Rover  expiate  his  alleged  enormi- 
ties. 

Imperfect  and  wildly  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  very  ]K)werful  yet 
abortive  effort  made  a  few  d.iys  pre- 
vioiuly^  to  obtain  i>ardun  fnmi  King 
Frederik  circulated  from  mouth  to 
niOQth,  and  tl^  most  extravagant 
stories  of  the  exploits  and  prowess  of 
Lars  Vonved  were  volublj  narrated 
and  implicitly  believed. 

One  thing  was  exceedinglv  remark- 
able. A  general  and  deeply  rooted 
impression  prevailed  that  although 
the  King  had  sternly  refused  to  par- 
don VoBVied,  or  even  to  mitigate  his 
•anteooe^  yet  that  the  latter  would 


escape  the  doom  anignedliinL  Many 
believed  that  the  Hover  would,  un- 
aided, achieve  an  escape  far  more 
mai  vellous  than  an^^  preceding  one, 
and  others  had  an  idea,  not  altoge- 
ther unfounded,  that  his  devoted  aii- 
herents  would  adopt  the  most  despe- 
rate measures  to  save  him  from  liis 
tremendous  punishment  even  on  the 
very  scaffold.  It  was  also  very  note- 
worthy that  a  great  majority  of  tlie 
spectators  of  all  ranks,  more  or  less  ^ 
openly  sympathised  with  the  oon- 
demned  outlaw,  and  in  their  hearts 
hopc(l,an(l  i)raye(l  tliat  he  might  es- 
cape, or  iu  some  way,  avoid  his  doom. 
Strange  and  myBterions  whispers,  onlv 
partially  erroneous,  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  the  fact  that  Lars  Von- 
ved was  indeed  the  Count  of  ElsinorOy 
and  the  last  descendant  of  the  illus- 
trious and  mighty  line  of  Valdemar, 
was  now  for  the  first  time  believed  by 
thousands  who  had  hitherto  scorn- 
fully scouted  the  idea.  Even  those 
who  yet  stublwmly  asserted  that 
Vonved  was  merely  an  obscurely- 
born,  and  redoubted  outlaw  and  cor- 
sahr,  had  heard  so  much  of  his  ooup 
suniniate  seamanship,  his  romantic 
exploits,  his  valour,  his  amazing  per- 
sonal strength  and  prowess,  and  other 
qualities  which  invariably  challenge 
tne  admiration  and  sjnipathy  of  tlie 
multitude,  that  they  felt  an  absorbing 
interest  in  his  fate,  and  would  have 
rejoiced  at  his  eseape. 

At  S15  a.m.  some  officials  ascend- 
ed the  scaflold,  and  removed  the 
shroud  from  the  awful  wheel,  amid 
the  ciiaoulations  of  terror  and  deep 
murmurs  of  disgust  of  more  than 
eighty  thousand  spectators.  Then  the 
noble  old  national  flag  of  Denmark — 
the  beantiiful  white  cross  of  the  Dan- 
nebrog  on  a  red  field— was  planted 
at  each  comer  of  the  scafi'ola,  but  a 
deep  border  of  black  crape  was 
around  the  flag,  and  erape  enciroled 
each  flag-staff. 

Further  ominous  preparations  were 
made.  A  company  or  the  Jutland 
Grenadiers — a  magnificent  regiment 
of  picked  men,  the  elite  of  the  Danish 
army — solemnly  marched  from  Bred- 
Gade  through  the  passage  preserved 
by  the  foot  soldiera,  and  went  through 
both  barriers,  taking  up  their  position 
in  the  narrow  space  of  five  feet  be- 
tween the  inner  oarrier  and  the  ml- 
fold,  which  they  closely  surrounded 
and  faced,  standing  immovably  at 
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iheir  post^,  with  fixed  Inyonets.  Im-  with  a  iw  of  bnttona  up  to  the 

nieiliately  after  them  raino  150  of  the  throat.  Tliree  bars  or  stripes  of  \\\m\ 

Gluckstadt   heavy   <hagr»ons,   who  cloth,  each  about  two  inches  wide, 

slowly  rode  their  s^reat  biurk  Holstein  were  isewn  round  the  tunic,  one  Viar 

chargers  into  thi  ample  space  between  just  beneath  the  arm-pits,  the  second 

the  outer  and  the  inner  harritT,  and  in  round  the  waist,  and  tiie  third  round 

turn  enclo.sed  and  faced  tlie  scaflold,  the  middle  of  the  skirt.    His  bead 

drawn  swurd«*  in  hand.    Tlic  com-  was  covered  witli  a  specicii  of  hood  of 

pany  of  infantry  who  had  for  five  black  cloth,  with  three  red  tails,  and 

nours  kept  guard  on  the  out^^iile  of  his  face  was  Khrotided  hy  a  Llack 

the  barrier,  were  now  relieved,  and  velvet  mask,  with  openings  for  his 

two  other  companies  of  their  regiment  mouth  and  eyes;  and  fiendishly  did 

took  their  place,  facing'  the  people,  those  lurid  eyes  gleam  and  glitter  as 

witli  bayonets  fixed.    Tlic  unprecc-  he  surveyed  the  enormous  f-rowtl 

dented  fciree  of  soldiers  to  guatd  the  Hii*  long,  sinewy,  hairy,  bruwn  arms 

scafibld  was  understood  and  elo-  were  bare  to  the  slioulder.    From  a 


quenthr  commented  upon  Viy  the  red  leather  belt  round  his 

sea  of  spectators.     Kverybody  felt  suspended,  over  his  left  hip,  a  great 

that  any  attempt  of  Vonved's  follow-  broad-bladed  knife,  in  a  sheath  ;  and 

ers  to  rescue  him  at  the  hist  moment  the  use  for  whieh  it  was  reserved 

was  now  hopelessly  impossible.  was  to  complete  the  act  of  decapite- 

Here  it  must  be  mentioned  that  tion  in  case  the  sword  faili  tl  to  p-  r- 

the  authorities  had  resolved  that  a  fectly  separate   head   and  truuk. 

double  execution  should  take  place  Rarely  inaeed  had  Ole  Hustru  to  use 

on  the  same  occasion.   A  Portuguese  this  knife. 

sail'ir  hnd  for  some  time  Ix'en  lying  Theiirincipal  assistantoftheHeada- 
imdcr  sentence  of  death  by  decapita-  man  carried  the  leathern  bi^  coutain- 
tion,  for  the  crime  of  murderiue  bis  ing  the  instruments  of  his  office^ 
captain  on  board  the  ship  when  Tying  which  he  had  exhibited  the  previous 
at  one  of  the  quays  of  Cop»  n1i;i'_ren.  day  to  Lars  Von ved,  DeiHvsIting  thia 
This  miserable  wretch  had,  through  on  the  scaffohl,  the  man  and  his  com- 
revenge  or  cupidity,  or  some  other  panion  brought  up  from  the  waggon 
detesteble  motive,  entered  the  cabin  a  huge  basket  filled  with  saw-dust, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  brutally  and  a  sack  filled  with  sand.  Tin  y 
killed  the  sleeping  oiptain  with  a  then,  under  the  direction  of  the 
handspike;  Perhaps  hardly  one  of  Headsman,  proceeded  to  make  the 
the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  people  final  necessary  arrangements.  Tlie 
now  assembled  felt  one  atom  of  pity  whole  scafl^old  was  strewn  with  Kind, 
for  his  doom,  and  certainly  not  one  to  render  the  footing  firm,  and  a  layer 
in  twenty  of  them  would  have  assem-  of  saw-dust,  several  inches  deep,  was 
bled  merely  to  see  him  executed.  It  placed,  for  an  obvious  purncse,  all 
had  been  arrnn.,'ed  thnt  the  Portu-  around  the  decapitation  hlork.  This 
guose  should  be  decapitated  at  9  block  was  not  a  simple  square  of 
a.m.,  and  that  Vonved  should  be  wood  but  a  short  upri  ght  beam  about 
broken  on  the  wheel  an  liour  later.  two  feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  in- 
At  8.:}0  a.m.  a  small  narrow  Danish  chcs  in  breadth,  firmly  bolted  to  the 
waggon,  painted  black,  approached  planking  of  the  scam>ld2  and  to  it 
the  scaffold,  escorted  bgr  a  squadron  were  pennanently  attached  sev^ 
of  huszars.  This  open  waggon  oon*  strong  leathern  straps,  with  buckles, 
veyed  the  Headsman  and  two  assist-  The  bag  was  next  opened,  and  the 
ants.  Amid  the  cries  and  curses  of  Headsman  drewforthn'om  its  wooden 
the  people,  and  loud  and  prolonged  scabbard  his  decapitatiott-sword  pre- 
ejaculations  of  hatred  and  disgust,  viously  described.  A  shudder  passed 
Ole  Ilu.stni  composedly  mounteil  the  through  the  immense  multitude  at 
broad  steps  leading  to  the  scafifold.  the  first  sight  of  this  dreadful  imple- 
He  wore  the  dfeas  m  which  he  inva-  ment.  Ole  Huttnt probably  enjoyed, 
riably  appeared  in  public  when  en-  in  his  diabolical  bumotu-,  the  terror 
in  the  performance  of  the  ap-  and  repulsion  thus  inspired,  and  plac- 
ing duties  of  Ids  revolting  office,  ing  the  end  of  the  sword  on  the 
rer  his  red,  black-seamed  trowsers,  scaffold,  he  rested  his  hands  on  dtlMr 
he  had  a  blood-red  tunic  reaching  side  of  the  cross-guard  of  the  bill, 
below  the  knees,  and  dosed  in  £ront  and  complaoentiy  and  immovably 
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awaited  the  arrival  of  the  eondemnrd.  remty  and  struggled  at  first,  but  tl»e 

The  tall,  gaunt,  statue-like  figure  of  priest  spake  a  tew  impressive  words, 

the  Headsman,  arrayed  in  his  hideous  and  held  up  an  ivoiy  crucifix,  and  he 

and  fantastic  carb,  relieved  against  forthwith  yielded  impoadvely  to  hiB 

tho  ^virksTOUiiJ  of  the  !4l«nmiy,  tiirh!<l  fatp. 

sky,  was  in  itself  an  object  that  bt:em-  The  Headsumn  next  gave  some  brief 
ed  to  attract  and  rivet  all  eyes.  directions  to  bis  assistants,  and  they 
In  a  brief  period  the  spectaton  grasped  the  miserable  Portugneee, 
were  agitatod  l>y  the  mTival  of  ano-  and  forced  him  to  sit  down  on  tlif 
ther  escorted  waggon,  which  brought  scaffold,  with  liis  back  close  ngain^t 
the  Portuguese  mnrderer,  in  chaise  the  block,which  was  slightly  hollowed 
of  a  superior  and  two  snbcBdinate  in  front.  In  thin  iKmition  tlu  i  atheni 
officials.  He  was  also  accompanied  straps  attached  to  tlic  Mock  were 
bv  a  Boman  Catholic  priest— the  tightly  buckled  round  Pedro's  body 
enaplain  of  the  Portuguese  embassv  in  such  a  manner  as  to  immovably 
at  Copenhagen.  The  condcumea,  secure  him.  The  Urn  of  the  blocK 
Pedro  Laranjuez,  was  not  ironed  nor  reaf^hed  nearly  to  tiie  nape  of  his 
bound,  but  on  quitting  the  vehicle,  neck,  but  although  he  could  move  iu^ 
the  offlceni  each  grasped  an  arm,  and  head  f^ly,  his  neck  was  quite  ex- 
milked  him  between  them  up  the  po.sed  to  the  stroke  of  the  sword. 
«t4»ps  to  the  ficaffold.  Pedro  was  For  the  hist  time  the  priest  ap- 
quite  a  young  man,  certainly  not  preached  his  penitent,  and  whispered 
more  than  two  or  three  and  twenty,  a  few  words  to  him,  holding  the  cruet- 
short  and  thick-set,  and,  for  bis  a<;e,  fix  to  his  pallid  frothy  lip-^.  Pedro 
remarkably  corpulent.  Hif?  counte-  fervently  ki  1  tlie  sn^^ml  emblem, 
nauce.  on  ordinary  occasions,  was  very  and  muttered  souiethiug  which  the 
pUuaa  and  unmeaning,  a  not  unoom-  confessor  alone  hevd  and  understood, 
mon  trait,  it  is  believed,  in  the  case  Then  the  latter,  much  agitated,  step- 
of  the  most  ferocious  mi^^'TenTit-* ;  ped  backward,  his  features  pale  and 
but  now  the  time  had  arrived  wlieu  quivering,  bis  limbs  trembling,  his 
he  was  to  forfeit  his  life  in  expiation  eyes  fixed  on  the  ghastly  face  w  the 
of  his  abominable  crime,  his  swarthy  criminal,  and  the  crucifix  upheld  in 
features  wore  an  expression  of  com-  both  his  tremulous  hands.  The  ?iR<»st- 
bined  sullenness,  terror,  and  despair,  ants  of  the  Headsman  and  the  prison 
exceedingly  painM  and  unpleasant  officials  also  drew  back  so  as  to  leave 
to  contemplate,  yet  he  was  perfectly  a  wide  and  clear  eircle  around  the 
alert  in  his  bodily  movements.  From  condemned. 

first  to  last  he  never  once  glanced  at  The  inevitable  moment  had  arrived, 
the  people,  nor  at  any  thing  but  the  Hitherto  OleHnstru  had  stood  motion- 
men  and  objects  on  the  sciif^ld.  He  less,  with  his  huge  tawny  hands  com- 
had  done  for  ever  with  the  world,  po.setlly  resting  on  the  cross-giianl  of 
beyond  its  narrow  limits.  Lis  futni  sword,  but  now  he  suddenly 
A  fow  words  were  interchanged  started  into  terrible  activity.  Cast- 
between  the  officials  and  the  Heafls-  ing  a  quick  experienced  glance  around 
man,  and  tlie  Portuguese  and  his  —a  glance  which  embraced  the  scaf- 
confessor  were  permitted  to  walk  a  fold,  the  barriers,  and  the  Place 
little  apart  Pedro  knelt  with  ala-  beyond— he  grasped  hia  sword  by  the 
crity,  and  repeated  aloud,  with  some  straight,  brass-bound,  steel-hilt,  held 
appearance  of  fervour  and  sinrerity,  it  forth  horizontally,  and  shook 
a  prayer  (which  included  a  confession  strong  but  &]ely-tempered  blade  until 
of  hia  crime)  at  the  dictation  of  the  it  vibrated  to  the  oroad  end,  and 

Eriest,  who  thereupon  solemnly  laid  emitted  a  humming  8oun<i.  This  wjui 

is  hand  on  the  head  of  the  penitent,  a  feat  on  which  he  prided  hini^^  lf,  as 

and  gave  him  absolution.  Pedro  then  it  evinced  extraordinaiy  skill  and 

roee,  and  the  priest  embnoed  and  power  of  wrist  Thenhestrodebehind 

kis.sed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  on  tlu;  bound  oriniinah  assuming  a  posi- 

each  cheek.  tion  somewhat  to  the  left,  and  arM.nt 

The  assistants  ofthe  Headsman  now  five  feet  distant  from  the  block,  grip- 

■oiaed  the  oondemned,  and  passing  ped  the  sword-hilt  with  both  hands, 

two  h-ather  Ix^lts  round  him,  buckled  and  swung  the  enomions  Made  up- 

hiii  upper  and  his  forearms  ti'^htly  to  ward  with  an  easy  grm-efuJ  niove- 

his  boay.   Pedro  seemed  inclined  to  ment,  aud  held  it  peri>endicularly  ^ 
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aloft  at  the  fiiU  atreteh  of  hia  long 
bare  arms,  whilat  he  paused  a  aingle 
instaTit  to  mrnsnro  the  distance  with 
hifi  eye,  and  cah'uhito  hin  stroke  with 
almost  matheinatiuii  precision. 

Every  moyement  was  stilled,  every 
YOice  was  hnshed,  and  a  dltadnil  and 
unnatural  brooding  silonce  pervaded 
the  immense  multitude  of  siMctators 
at  this  awful  crisis,  aud  witii  luited 
breath,  with  suspended  respiration, 
and  atiamed  yision,  the^  gazed  with 
a  Rpecies  of  horrible  faseination  at  the 
hideous  Headsman  of  Copenhagen. 

Hitherto  the  gloomy  canopy  of  the 
heaTena  had  bmn  unbroken,  but  at 
this  very  moment  the  sun  burst  forth 
in  full  splendour,  and  its  bright  beams, 
as  though  in  mockery,  bathed  the 
Bcaflfold  and  every  object  upon  it  in 
l^lden  Inatro.  and  the  Imyonets  of  the 
infantry,  and  the  breast-plates,  hel- 
mets, and  swords,  of  the  dragoons, 
flashed  dazzlirigly  all  around  that 
awful  enclosure. 

For  a  very  few  seconds  did  the 
Headsman's  sword  remain  extended  at 
ann's  length.  Down  it  canje,  and 
once,  twice,  thrice,  it  gleumed  round 
his  head  in  a  fiery  circle  from  left  to 
rieht,  cutting  the  air  with  an  audible 
wnizzing  sound,  and  then  it  slantingly 
descended  with  temfic  force,  aud  lo  ! 
he  who  was  this  instant  a  breathing 
man,  whose  body  contained  an  im- 
mortal soul,  is  now  a  lifeless  dod. 
That  single  stroke  perfectly  severed 
head  from  trunk.  The  head  of  Pedro 
Larai^juez  gently  topjjled  forward  on 
to  his  lower  limbs,  and  rolled  over 
once  or  twice  on  the  scaffold,  whilst  ft 
thick  purple  stream  gurgled  up  from 
the  severed  arteries  of  the  trunk. 

The  Headsman  carefully  wiped  his 
bloody  sword,  and  replaced  it  in  ita 
acabbard. 

Oii(^  tragedy  had  l>een  enacted,  but 
it  wa.s  regarded  by  the  spectators  with 
precisely  the  same  feelings  as  people 
ezpeiieilee  who  witneaa  the  ascent  of 
a  pilot-balloon— that  ia  to  say,  as  a 
mere  preliminarj'  compared  to  what 
is  to  follow.  What  wan  the  deca])ita- 
tion  of  a  miserable,  stolid  wretch  of  a 
mitrderer,  like  Pedro  Lara^juez,  in 
comparison  with  the  anticipated  exe- 
cution on  the  wheel  of  the  Baltic 
R<)ver  I  And  so,  not  many  minutes 
had  elapsed  ere  the  people  began 
eagerly  to  calculate  the  time  for  the 
appearance  of  Lars  Vonved-  Whilst 
they  are  thus  charitably  oooupied,  it 


UJJane:  [Od. 

will  be  aa  well  topenetniletheiBttridr 
of  one  of  the  honaea  overlookiDg  the 

scaftold. 

The  wliole  of  the  apartments  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  house  situated  between 
Store-Kongena-Qade  and  Bred-Qade^ 
had  been  enKagedby  a  party  of  stran- 
gers, who  expressed  particular  anxiety 
to  have  a  good  view  of  the  execution 
of  the  Baltic  Rover.  They  paid  a  very 
large  sum  to  aecure  the  ezcloBve  ueie 
of  the  rooms,  and  it  is  presumable 
that  two  reasons  for  this  materially 
influenced  them.  Firstly,  the  house 
was  the  nearest  of  any  to  the  scaflfold ; 
and  secondly,  by  deaeeading  to  its 
coiut-yard,  and  passing  some  build- 
ings in  the  rear,  they  could  immedi- 
ately emerge  into  either  of  the  ad- 
joinmg  streets,  and  by  the  broad 
medium  of  St  Annse  Plaids  embark  ia 
a  certain  boat,  manned  by  four  tmsty 
seamen,  lying  at  the  «]uay-8ide  in  the 
inner  harlxiur.  By  eight  o'clock  the 
strangers  took  possession  of  their 
sight-seeing  rooms,  and  although  tbef 
had  five  great  windows  fronting  Kon- 
gens-Nytorv  at  their  exdnsive.'iervioe, 
yet  they  only  numbered  four  indivi- 
duals. 

Who  were  th^t 

Lieutenant  Dunraven,  Herr  Lundt, 

Mads  Neilsen,  and  L^tds  Star -the 
latter  being  the  gipsy  seaman  whom 
Vonved  had  spoken  of  to  the  Heads- 
man. 

The  four  devoted  followers  and 
friendsof  Vonved  were  well  disguised, 
and  on  taking  possession  of  thdx 
Kfoma  they  carefully  locked  the  door 
of  entrance,  and  thrust  a  piece  cf 
cork  in  the  key-hole.  Thev  next  pro- 
ceeded in  a  Ixxly  to  each  of  the  rooms, 
and  earnestly  debuted  which  of  the 
three  was  best  suited  to  thefrtecnt 
ptfrpoae.  For  a  reason  which  wfll 
presently  appear,  remarkable  defer- 
enee  was  ]>aid  to  tiie  opinion  of  UkIs 
iStav,  aud  when  he  decided  that  the 
eentral  room  was  the  one  moatsoila- 
ble,  the  others  agreed  llrithoatawHd 

of  dissent. 

The  reader  i.s  already  familiar  \^"ith 
the  personal  appearance  of  Dunraven, 
Lundt,  and  luda  Neilaen,  but  ths 
gi]>sy  seaman  haa  hitherto  only  been 
introduced  by  name.  Lods  Stavvii 
tiftv-four  <ir  fiftv  five  vears  ofaL'c.  and 
his  features  indicateil  that  he  wad  s 
thorough-bred  gipsy,  although  haTiog 
been  a  seaman — ^a  most  unusual  pro- 
fession for  one  itf  hia  ovateneoa  ma- 
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— finee  hh  tweniwfh  year,  lie  natu- 
rally iiud  a  o<iiiur-like  appearance  in 
ether  respects.  He  was,  like  the 
friend  of  his  youtli,  and  tlie  deadJy 
foe  of  hi8  manhood,  Ole  Hustru,  very 
tall,  slim,  yet  mu^uular.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  resemblance  between  the 
Headsman  ami  Lods  Stav  c-cased.  I»da 
Stav,  far  from  havini,'  a  repulsive  and 
villanous  aspect,  had  a  most  intellec- 
tually shaped  biBsd,  and  a  peonliarly 
noble  aji<l  hand.some  count*  n-inre.  He 
wari  a  very  ifjuorant  man,  so  lur  as  the 
learning  of  schools  was  couueriied,  for 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write— (and 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  Denmark 
can  read  and  write,  a  certain  amount 
of  education  being  compuL-jory  by  law, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nomadic 
gi  ps !  e  s ' :  but  a  plirenologist  would  li  n  vc 
j^ed  with  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion at  his  massive  and  towering  lore- 
head.  The  writer  of  this  narrative 
has  only  seen  one  head  on  the  «hoid- 
dcrs  of  a  living  man  which  was  eoual 
in  its  magnihcent  intellectual  dcveloiH 
ment  to  that  of  Lods  Stav  *  Hu 
forehead,  as  well  as  his  dieeks  were 
now,  however,  furrowed  and  wrinkled , 
and  his  once  intensely  black  hair  was 
▼ery  ^y.  In  hie  early  manhood  he 
must  have  been  a  savage  Adonis,  and 
even  yet,  at  a  little  distance,  his  olive- 
brown  features  were,  on  the  wholt^  so 
handsome,  bo  manly,  and  so  attnMmveu 
that  a  fine  looking  young  man  would 
have  contrasted  oadly  ny  his  side. 
His  teeth  were  as  perfect,  and  his 
eyes  as  beautiful  as  ever.  When  he 
l:nTi:hril  wlii  h  he  rarely  did,  for  he 
ha*i  long  been  a  moody,  reserved,  and 
melancholy  man— he  displayed  rowa 
of  large,  ^auisitely  white,  and  even 
teeth  ;  at  all  times  liis  blnrk  eyes 
were  brilliant,  but  when  any  inward 
emotion  excited  iiim,  they  were  not 
merely  sparkling,  they  blazed,  they 
were  wildly,  fiercely  dazzling. 

The  room  which  Lods  Stav  selected, 
although  the  central  one,  had  onlv  a 
single  window,  whilst  those  on  either 
aide  of  it  had  two.  Thia  window  was 


constructed  difTerently  from  the  reet. 
The  other  lour  wuidows  were  divided 
down  the  eentre,  fttm  top  to  bottom, 
and  to  open  them  you  muat  throw 
apart  one  or  lx)th  wings.  The  middle 
window  was  constructed  in  the  En- 
gUah  fashion,  and  either  the  ujiper  or 
lower  linlf  oouhl  he  tiued  or  lowered 
at  pleasure. 

In  the  central  room  the  four  men 
lendezvoiued,  and  each,  in  hia  cha- 
racteristic way,  exhibited  extraordi- 
nary f-niution  and  distress.  Lieutenant 
Dumavcn  gased  with  an  abstracted 
stony  atare  at  the  heavimr  mtdtitudee 
in  Kongens-Xytorv,  ana  every  few 
moments  sighed  heavily  and  unccm- 
sciously.  Hei  r  Lundt  strode  nervously 
from  end  to  end  of  the  room,  with  hia 
liands  clutched  Ixifore  him,  and  hia 
fair  young  features  i^itatea,  his  lips 
quivering,  and  his  eyea  filled  with 
burning  tears.  Mads  NeiUen  stood 
sturdily  upriglit,  immovable  as  a 
statue,  his  eyes  half  closed,  andgazing 
mouniiuiiy  down  at  the  huge  dog  at 
his  feet»  Aravang,  who  ooeaaioiuuly 
thrust  up  his  tawny  muzzle,  and 
received  an  unconscious  caress  from 
his  master  s  homy  iiand ;  but  even 
the  ferocious  Aravang  seemed  per> 
fectly  aware  that  some  very  awful 
C4ilamity  impended.  Mads  from  time 
to  time  felt  iu  his  bosom,  and  clutched 
the  hilt  of  hia  dagger-knife,  and 
emitted  a  heart-broken  ejaculation, 
half-sigh,  halfgroHn.  Lods  Stav  leant 
against  the  wail,  in  the  shade,  uiid 
gazed  with  luminous  eyes  at  his  com- 
panions, nnrl  a  very  peculiar  and  in- 
explicable expres-sion  pervaded  his 
countenance.  Uriels  despair,  and  herce 
exaltation  Were  all  indicated  hy  tho^ 
play  of  Ids  countenance. 

The  arrival  of  Pedro  Laraiijuez  on 
the  scafibld  concentrated  their  atten- 
tion, and  they  all  silently  witnessed 
his  execution.  Luudt,Who  was  young, 
and,  like  many  brave  men,  naturally 
very  nervous  and  sensitive,  and  who 
also  had  never  before  seen  a  fellow- 
being  violently  put  to  death,  waa  hor* 


*  The  writer  refers  here  to  a  most  worthy  Nordland  skipper,  named  Jacob 
SttSm,  In  whose  vessd  (nine  yean  ago)  he  made  a  long  voyage,  and  at  wboM 

house  at  Trnriiso,  an  islanrl  on  the  coast  of  Nonllnnd,  he  was  a  cherished  guest. 
Jacob  Strum  (yet  alire,  it  is  sincerely  hoped)  bad  a  head  which  was  UteraUy 
superb  and  herole;  and  bo^  Ms  head  and  his  ftatnrea  bore  a  marveUons  reseni- 

(  to  the  portraits  of  one  Shakspeare,  a  plny-nr  tor,  am!  ])lay-wrlter,  and  a 
• '  Tagabond,"  by  Act  of  Parliament,  who  flourish ckI  in  the  reigns  oi  Elizabeth  and 
James  L 
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rifiod  and  much  ajntated  at  the  spoc- 
tacie ;  but  it  did  not  atiect  his  tlu'ee 
eompttflioiit  in  the  louit  DmumTen 
had  personally  shared  in  a  score  of 
desperate  fights,  an«l  had  witnessed 
bloodshed  and  death  in  so  many  forms, 
that  the  hmto  iight  of  a  brutal  mur- 
derer's decapitation  did  not  even 
quicken  his  pulse.  As  to  Mads  Neil- 
sen  and  Lods  Stav,  both  were  iron- 
nenred,  fierce,  and  savage  men,  and 
having  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
LTiininal,  nor  interent  in  liis  fate,  they 
regarded  his  death  with  callous  in- 
differenee,  and  beheld  it  with  atten- 
tinii  only  from  motives  of  curiosity. 
Moreover,  the  absorbing  thought  of 
Vouved's  approaching  doom  rendered 
them  inaeoesdble  to  any  other  pie- 
dominant  feelinfr. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  execution 
of  Pedro  and  the  removal  of  his  re- 
mams,  there  was  a  surge-like  move- 
ment of  the  myriad  crowd.  The  cause 
wa-s  soon  apparent.  Three  hundred 
"slaves,"  or  convicts,  heavily  ironed, 
in  eoiiples,and  secured  together,  more- 
over, ny  a  long  chain  which  was 
shackled  to  every  pair  of  these  wret- 
ched criminals,  were  marched  through 
the  dose  lines  of  frowning  soldiery, 
and  made  to  occupy  the  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  l)arrier  of  tlie 
scafibld,  in  front  of  the  dragoons. 
Then  was  nothing  very^unusual  in 
this  procedure,  for  whenever  a  very 
atrocious  offender  perished  on  tiie 
wheel  at  Copenhagen — especially  if 
he  himself  had  fnwiousTy  been  a 
"  slave" — it  was  customary  to  march 
down  a  seleot  band  of  the  vilest  and 
most  desiderate  of  that  class,  and  place 
them  around  the  scaffold,  that  they 
might  derive  a  wholesome  warning 
from  the  execution.  Nevertheless, 
many  spectators,  particularly  those 
who  believed  Vonvedtobe  tli'e  Count 
of  Elsinore,  openly  expressed  their  dis- 
^st  and  indignation  that  this  crown- 
mg  act  of  degradation  and  infamy  was 
impbeaUy  aooorded  to  his  dying 
hours  of  tonnent.  As  to  the  four  de- 
voted followers  and  friends  of  Lars 
Yonved,  they  vented  not  a  single  cja- 
eoUtion,  but  briefly  eatchangedghiaoes 
of  deadly  import 

Time  swept  on.  Like  the  ocean 
after  a  passing  squall,  the  waves  of 
speetatoiB  settled  down  again  into  a 
temporary  calm;  but  a  continuous  low 
murmur,  and  ocuisionallv  a  long, 
lieavy,  tremulous  swell  of  the  wedged 


living  masses,  accompanied  by  a  dirge- 
like moaning,  showed  that  tlie  human 
sea  might  at  any  moment  again  be- 
come stormily  agitated. 

Amidst  all  this,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  myriad  figures  in  Kougcnjs- 
Nytonr,  the  Headsman  himself  ap* 
peared  the  most  apathetic.  After  re- 
sheathinsihis  blood-wanned  J^word  of 
Justice,  he  had  carefully  laid  it  aside, 
and  disdaining  to  take  any  part  tn  the 
removal  of  the  murderer's  corpse,  he 
drew  him.-^elf  up  to  his  full  liei<:ht., 
and  folding  his  arms  across  his  breast, 
remainedmotionless  as  the  neighbour- 
ing bronze  statue.  The  murmurs  and 
movements  of  the  sweltering  crowd 
affected  him  no  more  than  the  inani- 
mate scaffold  on  which  be  stood,  and 
the  only  sign  of  vitality  he  evinced 
wa.sThe  restless  wandering  of  his  keen 
cruel  e^es  in  the  direction  whence  his 
next  victim  would  appear. 

At  length  a  strange  sound  arisen 
from  the  outskirts  of  the  square,  and 
with  electric  rapidity  it  swelhi  along 
to  the  barriersot  the  scaffold,  wfaenoe» 
as  from  a  common  centre,  it  rarliates 
in  every  direction,  and  moans  and 
murmurs  dee{)ea  into  an  audible  yet 
Still  under-toned  roar,  such  aa  the 
troubled  ocean  emits  prior  to  its 
waves  being  hushed  into  thunderim; 
fury  by  the  advent  of  a  tropical  hur- 
ricane. 

Ole  Hustni  pricks  his  ears,  like  a 
hound  at  the  first  note  of  the  hunter's 
bugle  call ;  he  unfolds  his  arms,  and 
taking  two  huge  strides  across  the 
.scatfoTd,  gazes  in  the  direction  of  Bred- 
Oade.  A  devilish  smile  wreathes  his 
features  beneath  the  black  velvet 
mask,  and  turning  round  he  cdmly 
and  carefully  looks  about  him  to  as- 
certain that  every  needful  preparation 
for  the  coming  tragedy  is  finally  mada 
Yultuie-like,  lie  scents  from  uar. 

A  mounted  othcer  of  superior  rank 
is  seen  pressing  towards  the  scafibld, 
and  other  glittering  horsemen  are  in 
his  train. 

"  They  are  coming  I  Yonved  is  com- 
ing 1"  cries  a  voice,  echoed  by  ten 
thousand ;  and  to-and-fro  swap's  the 
multitude ;  and  shouts,  oaths^  gniaiia, 
ejaculations,  screams,  curses,  prayers, 
ascend  and  blend  in  one  homble  up- 
roar. 

**The  hoiu-  has  come !"  hoarsely  eja- 

culated  Lieutenant  Dunraven,  with 
blanohed  cheek,  and  quivering  lip, 
and  bloodshot  eye,  tuiuaig  towards 
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his  comrades,  each  of  whom,  in  hk 
way,  testified  intense  emotion. 

A  mute  yet  peremptory  motion  of 
Duniavwi'B  haiid  u  lia  fixed  an  im- 

prpsj^ive  gaze  on  Lods  Stav,  suc- 
ceeded ;  anil  the  jrip.sy  seauiun,  with- 
out a  word,  JUS  he  stood  rigidly  up- 
righty  curved  \\m  hand  over  his  shoul- 
der and  drew  fortli  by  the  butt-end  a 
double-barrelled  rifle  which  he  had 
hitherto  kept  concealed  by  carrying  it, 
barrel  downwards,  betwixt  his  jacket 
and  his  ahirtand  wide  seaman's  troa- 
sera. 

Dimraren,  and  Lundt,  and  Mads 
KeUsea  gased  absorbingly  at  their 
comrafle  as  the  latter  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  load  the  weapon,  meat^uring 
each  charge  of  fine  powder  with  the 
most  scrapolous  nicety,  and  ramming 
home  down  the  barrels  a  heavy  baU 
enfolded  in  greased  linen. 

"Oh,  my  God !"  groaned  Lundt. 
^and  is  it  indeed  come  to  thbnt  liust  1 

"Ay,  the  hnur  h:i>  rome  reite- 
rated DuuTdVeu,  m  u  tone  of  acutest 
anguish  and  despair.  "The  last  of 
the  Valdemars  must  be  shot  like  a  dog 
on  a  felon's sc<aftbhl  to  save  him  from 
a  worse  doom.  'Tis  his  own  command 
— 'tis  our  sworn  duty.  We  kill  to 
save  him  from  worse  than  death/' 

Lods  Stiiv  completed  his  l«»adin?, 
and  then  looked  at  JJunraven  as 
though  awaiting  an  order. 

"  Art  thou  mdyl"  demanded  the 
Lieutenant 

"Beady." 

''And  dost  thou  swear  thine  aim 
ibaU  not  fail  ?" 

"  If  I  plant  my  bullet  one  incli  wide 
of  the  point  i  aim  at,  stab  me  to  the 
heart  ere  the  smoke  has  wailed  from 
the  munle,'*  calmly  answered  Lods. 

"T  muttered  sarnie  Mada 

2s  eiken,  clutching  the  haft  of  the  dag- 
ger-knife in  his  bosom. 

**  I  know  thy  wondrous  skill,'*  re- 
sumed Dunravcn ;  "but  tdl  me,"  ad- 
ded he,  in  a  tone  of  alight  misgiving, 
**may  not  thy  heart  fiuT  thee  and  thy 
hand  tremble  at  the  moment  when 
thou  thinkast  toAcNn  thou  art  about  to 
put  to  death  1" 

''Iiieatettant,  I  shall  think  of  noth- 
km  but  that  I  am  obevin^  hU  own 
command,  and  my  iiand  will  be  firm 
as  the  steel  it  gT»q;».*' 

Beraember!  wamin^ly  cried  Dun« 
i»Ten,  **it  must  be  uistant  death. 
Ko  mere  wounding— no  torture— but 


let  certain  death  l6ap£}rth  with  the. 
fla-sh  of  thy  ritle." 

"Fear  not.  Take  my  own  life  if 
the  Count  Utcb  one  mmute  after  I 
draw  t  ri  L  L  !'r.  The  head  or  the  hearty 
Lieutenant  V* 

"  The  heart !  I  would  not  hare  his 
princely  head  shattered  and  bedabbled 
with  j?ore.  Aim  at  the  heartl  lot  thy 
bullet  cleave  its  very  eore  !" 

"Ay :  his  commands  and youre  shall 
be  ob^ed  as  surely  as  the  sun  shinee 
abn VP  our  heads,  l^ou  laurr  me»  Llea- 
teuaut,  and"  

"  I  trust  thee.  Enough.  But,  Lods 
Stav,"  sternly  added  Dunraven,  with 
a  subtle  gleaming  eye,  "  answer  me 
this.  You  swear  that  you  can  in- 
stantly kill  him  with  a  single  ball 

"  I  do :  I  stake  my  own  life  on  it" 

"Then  why  did  you  luring  this 
double-barrelled  rifle  t" 

"  For  a  private  reason." 

"  Which  yon  will  not  oonfide  to 
me  ?" 

"No,  Lieutenant!"  and  a  strange, 
fearful  fire  gleamed  in  the  fierce  gip- 
sy's eye  as  he  firmly,  though  reqwct- 

fidly,  made  the  reply- 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  liie  twice  at 
the  Count?'* 

"I  need  not" 

*'  Yet  I  have  heard  you  say  that  vou 
preferred  a  certain  single- barrelled' 
Spanish  rifle  to  the  one  in  your  hand." 

**Ay,  for  a  long  shot  But  from 
here  to  the  scafiold  is  only  hnlf  a 
cable's  length,  and  I  can  trust  my  life 
to  this  rifle  delivering  its  ball  to  an 
inch  at  that  distance.  I  could  not 
have  f-nrriotl  the  Spanish  piece  eon* 
ceaicd  so  ca^siiy  as  tiiis." 

The  gipsy's  reply  was  plausible^  but 
did  not  lid  1  some  indefinable  suspicion 
which  Dunraven  began  to  nourish. 

*'He  is  coming  I '  continued  to 
shout  the  ezeited  people,  and  Lods 
Stav  noiselessly  upfaised  the  lower 
sash  of  the  window  about  four  in- 
ches clear  of  the  sill  Then  taking 
his  station  to  the  left  of  the  window, 
so  that  his  person  was  qnfifce  concealed 
from  the  sij^'ht  of  anyone  in  the  Plaep, 
although  he  could  command  a  full 
▼iew  (n  the  scaffold,  he  knelt  down 
on  his  right  knee,  and  rested  the  end 
of  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  on  tlie  left- 
hand  comer  angle  of  the  window-silL 
Click!  elick!  and  both  hammers 
were  on  full  cock,  and  a  trigger 
lightly  touched  V19  a  forefinger 
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atoftdy     tlio  inimmato  metal  itself  but  when  they  ivere  finally  oertaia  It 

and  a  piercing  eye  gleamed  along  tbe  waa  no  false  mmonr,  th^  bcfn  to 

deadly  tnho.  think  nf  their  own  safety. 

"Vunved  is  coming!"  stiii  shout  "Awiu,  men  !"  cried  Dunraven. 

myriad  voices,  but  in  the  immediate  Heir  Lundt  and  Mads  Neiken  im- 

▼icinity  of  the  scaffold  that  cuckoo-  mediately  obeyed,  but  their  gipsy 

cry  is  no  longer  raised.    The  newly-  alifpmiifi*  TffmfHUMHt  ^'^^  "**>lTHtltf 

aiTived  mounted  officer  and  his  hand-  statue. 

ful  of  men,  whom  everybody — even  "LodaiStav!  why  doat  thou  lincerl" 
including  the  Headsman — at  first  be-  bitterly  shouted  the  lieutenant^  Thy 
liflved  to  be  the  vanguard  of  Voirved*8  task  is  ended  here.  The  will  of  God 
escort,  arc  not  followed  by  any  other  has  set  at  naught  the  immf^  and 
soldiers  nor  officials,  and  no  carriage  devices  of  man. 
norwaggon  conveying  the  doomed  man  Lods  Stav  replied  not,  but  liiB  iroa 
ii  to  be  seen.  The  ofBeor  bimedf  fmrdlnger  delioerately  pressed  the 
loudly  inquired  for  the  Captain  of  trigger  of  his  lifle— there  waeabriglit 
the  Guard  ni  front  of  the  sciiffold,  and  flash  from  tlie  muzzle — a  sharp  ring- 
to  tliat  important  personage  he  hastily,  ingrepurt — andOle  Hustruthe  He^S- 
aud  by  no  means  in  a  whisper,  com-  man  leapt  a  yard  high,  and  fell  foil 
mmucafeedlntellkenoeofamoetatart-  length  on  the  scaffold,  stone  dead,i 
lin^  nature.  With  abndit  elecftrie  Ixillet  throii|^  hie  heart, 
rapidity  the  news  flew  from  month  tn  Lo  is  Stav  arose  to  \m  feet,  and 
mouth,  until  in  less  than  a  minute  it  calmly  reared  the  xille  inaoonieri^ 
was  echoed  in  every  variety  of  accent  the  room. 

even  at  the  octtekirtB  of  Kongena-  "What  hast  thou  dcmet**  demanded 

Nytorv,  and  a  marvelloiia  eoeoe  of  Dunraven. 

confusion  and  excitement  commenced.  "  Justice  !   Thirty-seven  years  ago 

What  were  the  throe  ma<^cal  words  01eHn??tni seduced  mysist^^rJoh-nTine, 

that  everybody  eiucuiated  \  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.   1  have 

'^VoiiyxDiBDBADf'  atlaat  amged  her.  The  lion  shtD 

Thoounda  were  increaiiloiiii^  but  liedown  with  the  lamb  sooner  tfam  a- 

very  quickly  even  they  were  contineed,  gipsy  forego  his  revenge." 

font  was  perfectly  obvious  to  all  near  T  now  understand  the  nivs- 

tlie  scatl'old,  both  from  the  words  and  terv  of  the  doubie-barreUed  rifle.  One 

the  demeanour  of  the  militaiy  and  bau  for  the  Ootmt— the  other  iSor  the 

the  varione  offieiak»  that  it  iMn  in-  Headsman 

deed  true.  Ju^t    :  and  I  have  ncnron^ene 

•*  Dead  !  fmw  dead  V  demanded  thing  to  regret." 

couiiiiess  feverish  voices.  "  What  1 

"Fotmd  dead  in  his  ditiigeoa  r  is  That  OleHustra  has  died  wiOoat 

the  response  from  grave  official  lips.  )movn3ag\(fwho9e  hand  he  hasiUka*' 

Temble  indeed  was  the  emotion  of  "  Awny  to  the  bnnt  I    For  rmir 

the  four  followers  of  Lars  Vonv^^  as  livos  to  the  boat !  Away  T'  thiiadered 

they  heard  all  that  passed  in  the  Dunraven. 

crowded  Phuse  betow  their  windoiT; 

CHAPTIB  XXIIL 

A  8TEP  backward.  day.  the  head  gaoler  was  Jea|«hliiMl 

After  his  wife  quitted  hiiti  at  mid-  to  vonved's  dTim:c(>n  to  inform  the 

night  on  Thursday,  Lars  Vonvcd  sent  captive  that  the  inevitable  hour  Wis 

a  message  to  the  Commandant,  re-  at  iiaud. 

questing  as  a  last  favour  that  he  The  panderotu  door  opeoed  with 

might  not  be  disturbed  in  his  dungeon  its  customary  hardi  olanoL  and  As 

on  the  morrow  until  the  time  had  gaoler  slowly  enterecL    He  was  a 

absolutely  arrived  for  his  (h'])arture  T)rudent  man.    Experience  had  made 

to  Kougeus-Nytorv  to  undergo  his  him  cautious  of  enteriug  the  ooa- 

sentenee.  GeBeral  Ponlsen  assented  demned  oeU  anthe  moniingof  eiim- 

to  the  request  At  d'ao  a.m.  on  Jhi-  tion,  for  he  knew  that  a  doomed : 
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vMMoamSij  WW  feiodoiu  as  a  wild  dead !  Help !  he  is  dead !  Help ! 

animal  brought  to  bay  and  maddened  Captain  Von  ved  is  dead 

by  despair.  Thus  ejueuliitiiii,',  be  nisht  i1  wilrlly 

But  a  glance  rea.s.sut  <  *  !  him,  and  to  the  door,  where  he  was  met  by  tlie 

fvr%  him  perfect  coutideuce.   Lars  nearest  sentinel,  who.  hearing  the 

OQTed  was  extended  full  lensth  fiat  outciy,  ima^ned  that  tlie  terrible  out- 

«i  Ins  back  on  the  broad  bench.  He  law  waa  mtudeiim^  the  gaoler,  and 

was         asleep.  therefore  sprang  torwTMrd  with  hia 

The  gaoler  hitherto  had  held  thes  bavonet  at  the  charge, 
edge  of  the  door  in  his  haiuL  as  "  He  is  dead  1  Vonved  is  dead  l" 
thoQ^  to  have  Instant  egr^  if  ne-  leltenited  the  fHi^tened  fellow,  and 
oenaiy.  but  now  he  carelessly  let  it  pushing  aside  the  musket  of  the  be- 
fall back,  ami  lightly  stept  close  to  the  wilder^  soldier,  he  ran  with  ail  speed 
«de  of  the  slumbering  prisoner.  down  the  corridor. 

**  Tordner  I '  muttered  h^  after  con-  In  a  very  few  minutes  he  returned, 
templating  for  a  minute  the  motion-  accompanied  by  the  wardera  and  bv 
less  foim  of  the  redoubted  outlaw,  theCaptainof  the  Guaid,  several  sol* 
li'»w  soundly  and  silently  he  sleeps !  diers,  and  no  less  a  person  than  the 
An  infant  lying  on  the  bosom  of  its  Commandant  of  the  fortress  himself, 
mother  never  drew  breath  more  softly.  They  coid'usedly  entered  the  dungeon, 
Tie  right  mamlloua  that  a  man  con-  and  elnsteied  cloaelj  around  the  body, 
damned  to  die  can  thus  sleep  on  the  "  Hanuner  of  Thor !"  hoarseljr  ex- 
eve  of  his  execution ;  and  yet  how  claimed  General  Poulsen,  "  this  is 
m:my  have  T  known  who  Kle])t  their  avstonnding!  Cut  it  cannot  be — there 
kfit  bleep  in  this  life  so  heavily  that  is  some  trick — the  man  is  not  dead, 
tky  had  to  be  sharply  shaken  to  bat  only  simulating  I" 
awake  them — to  die!  Ha!  but  I  "No,  Commandant,"  respectfidly 
wonder  whethor  his  sleep  drenm-  but  firmly  replied  the  Captam  of  the 
ierii<  i  Does  he  not  fancy  lie  s  the  Guard,  placing  his  hand  first  on  the 
scaffold,  and  the  head-man,  aud  the  brow  and  theu  over  the  heart  of  Von- 
wheel,  and tiie armed  ^ards,  and  the  ved,  "it  ia  no  triek— he  is  sufdy 
sea  of  spectators  %    No  ;  that  can  dead !" 

hardly  l>e,  else  he  could  not  repose  so      ExcLimntions  of  amazement  and 

devoid  of  motion.     "Well!  f  must  awe  burst  in  )m  the  lips  of  all  present, 

roose  hiiu — he  must  awake  for  the  yet  still  General  Poulsen  seemed 

list  timer*  sceptical  of  the  dread  fact   He  felt 

As  he  n^ke  these  words  he  boldlv  the  heart  of  the  outlaw  himself,  and, 

grasped   Vonved'H  ]rft  nvm.  which  although  there  wjisno  perceptible  pul-. 

nungdown  over  the  bide  of  the  bench,  sation,  he  was  not  yet  convinced, 
and  gave  it  a  strong  shake.  "  Go  instantly,"  said  he  to  the  gaol- 

The  upper  part  of  Vonved^abody  ers,  "and  fetch  a  looking-giaw,  a 

vibratcfl,  but  nis  eyes  did  not  unclose,  pistol  loaded  with  powder  only,  and 

did  any  sound  issue  from  his  tell  the  doctor  to  oome  here  forth- 

Bps.  with." 

"By  the  sword  of  Odin !"  ejaculated      III  three  minutes  one  of  the  men 

the  astonished  gaoler,  **he  is  the  returned,  with  the  articles  named, 
prince  of  sleepers!    Ho!  Captaih      The  glass  wa^i  held  over  the  pallid 

Vonved!  awake!  awake!  'tis  for  the  lips  of  Vonved,  and  then  anxiously 

last  time !"  aud  he  shook  the  sleeper  examined,  but  its  surface  remained 

with  all  his  force.  ilndimmed.   No  breath  issued  from 

Botinstead  of  suddenly  stirtingnpi  the  mouth, 
as  the  nlan  anticimted,  Vonvea  re-      '*  He  is  indeed  dead  !"  exdauned 

mained  as  motiomeai  as  a  marble  they.    "  Try  a  feather !" 
eltigy.  "Stand  aside,  fellows  1"  cried  the 

The  gaoler  paused  in  stupid  amaze-  stem  Old  (Commandant ;  and  taking 

ment  for  an  instant,  and  tin    obej'ing  the  pistol  in  hand,  he  placed  ita 

» sudden  impulse,  he  placed  his  hand  muzzie  clo^c  aloiiirside  the  car  of 

on  the  brow  of  the  sfopper.    It  wa.s  Vonved,  and  drew  the  trigger.    A  re- 

<xdd  as  ice.  The  gaoler  uttered  an  in-  port,  dealeuiug  in  that  vaulted  duu- 

vv^Qiitary  cry  of  terror,  for  he  now  geon,  startled  all  present,  hot  tho 

mderstciod  alL  body  of  the  outlaw  remained  motion* 

"Oh,"  sGieamed  he^  **Vonred  is  less  as  ever. 
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At  this  moment  the  rnsident  Doctor 
of  the  Citadel  hurriedly  enterrd  the 
dungeon.  A  few  wurdt)  expkuued  all 
to  him. 

lie  {gravely  advanced,  felt  tlieltrow 
of  the  L-oriJse,  and  coolly  iinclostHl  first 
the  lipiL  and  then  the  eyelida.  As  he 
feleaseu  the  former,  they  slowly  re- 
ccdt'tl,  and  aixain  covered  the  white 
teeth,  which  were  tirmiy  clenched  ; 
and  the  eyehds  also  mechanically 
cloaed  baek  over  the  glassy  orgxina  of 
iiglit 

Then  the  Doctor  tore  aside  the  shirt, 
and  placed  his  hand  over  the  heart. 
He  turned  round  with  a  calm  smile. 

"What!  he  i«  not  nimulatiiii^ 
death  ?"  aiLdou«ly  questioned  General 
Poulsen. 

**Bah !"  ezcbimed  the  Doctor,  witb 

n  -linrt  (|ni(*k  iau^;h,  "what  an  idea. 
The  man  ha.s         dead  these  six 
houi^  at  icitet  r* 
*'  Yon  are  sure  T* 

Tlio  Doctor  stared  inatirpriseatthe 
yet  apparently  Hceptical  Commandant, 
and  hastily  produced  a  case  and  diew 
forth  a  lancet 

"As  sure  a-^  T  nm  that  we  ^shall  all 
die  in  tnrn  wlien  our  time  comes. 
"Seel"  exclaimed  he,  and  with  a 
firm  hand  he  made  a  long  slanting 
incision  across  the  breast,  and  then 
another  transversely,  ao  that  the  figure 
ol  a  St  Andrew's  cross  was  cut 

Not  a  drop  of  blood  ooced,  onljr  the 
wounds  h>oked  raw  rnifl  nvnst  The 
body  of  coui-se  never  stirred. 

"  Ha !  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
now!"  slowly  gasped  General  Poul> 
sen,  "  he  is  indeed  dead  beyond  all 
question." 

"  How  could  you  doubt  it»  Com- 
mandant 1"  demanded  the  Doctor  ca- 
lionsly. 

Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  ejaculated — 

"  How  ^uieUy  he  must  have  died  ! 
See,  the  hniVf^  are  not  in  the  least 
convulsed— h  18  countenance  is  placid 
as  a  sleeping  babe's  V* 

"  But  what  has  killed  him  T*  ques- 
tionetl  the  Commandant  ''Can  it 
be  that  -  in  a  word,  poison  t 

do  not  think  it,"  replied  the 
Doctor.  "  No,  there  is  not  tne  slight- 
est external  appearance  of  Ruch  a 
death.  Nor  has  he  died  by  vio- 
lence.** 

He  pa\ised,  reflected  a  moment 
and  then  stooped  down  and  placed 
his  own  faoQ  closely  over  the  corpse. 
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"Whatever  do  ymi  do  that  for, 

Doctor  1" 

"I  am  smelling  if  there  is  axij 
odotur  of  poison  from  his  moutJi.  "So, 
none  whatever.  He  baa  died  a  natu- 
ral death."' 

«*You  I  lank  sol" 

"Think  so,  Commandant !  I  am 
mre — I  have  no  rational  (h)ul)t  what- 
ever. Had  lie  died  of  poison,  eitlkr 
mineral  or  vcgcUiblc,  liis  Iiuil«i,  and 
oven  his  body,  would  have  been  more 
or  less  convulsed,  and  his  lips  woidd 
not  have  merely  been  pallid  orwaxv, 
a-s  you  see  them,  but  livid,  and  a  sub- 
tle odour  would  have  exhaled  from 
hia  mouth.  It  is  not  80 :  smell  yonr- 
seif!" 

"No,  indeed.  Doctor!"  cried  the 
QeaterBL  drawing  quiekly  back,  with 

an  involuntary  Took  of  disgust  and 
horror.  "  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied 
and  convinced  by  your  opinion." 

The  Doctor  grew  enthusiastic  as  he 
contirni,  (I  \\^  contemplate  the  body, 
and  expatiated  on  its  physical  gran- 
deur. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  magni- 
ficently developed  chest  as  this  ?  ' 
exclaimed  he,  dra^ng  the  shirt  aside, 
right  and  left.  "  Here  is  a  model  for 
a  scolpt<>r!  Ah,  what  a  pity  that 
our  L'ifted  countryman  Tliorvaldsen  is 
at  liome,  he  will  see  no  such  nnxlel 
there  for  his  grand  conceptions.  Oh, 
what  a  bust what  a  bust !"  and  in 
his  ardent  admiration,  the  Doctor 
repeatedly  punched  the  chest  of  the 
corpse. 

But  what  is  that  1"  suddenly  cried 

he,  poiiitir!,'  to  the  haiiy  chest. 

The  old  Uommandaut,  whose  sight 
was  not  so  clear  as  it  once  had  been, 
bent  closely  down,  and  beheld  a  dim 
blue  traoei^r. 

"Something  in  outline."  muttered 
b&   •*  Very  mysterious ! 

Ah,"  continued  the  Doctor,  **I 
understand  !  He  was  a  seaman  every 
inch,  and  followed  sailor-faiiihions. 
He  has  been  tattooed  in  India  ink, 
and  here  is  a  raffled  anchor,  and  ba- 
neatli  it  an  mr}le  with  a  drawn  strord 
in  iU  beaJCf  and  undemeaUi  a  diip  in 
full  ioiL  Curious,  that !  It  must 
be  a  symbol—a  hieroglyphic  of  soma 
kind.  I  wofitVr  wlmt  it  can  mean  t 
An  ea^le  /  Why,  tiiat  is  an  emblem 
of— of  strength?  Yes.  Of  sove- 
reignty 1  Yes.  And  of  swiftness  Y 
Yes.  But  the  sword  in  its  Wak  '  A 
sword  /   Of  what  should  tii&t  be  t;m- 
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blematic,  Commandant  V*  questioned  flattered  at  this  dexterous  allusion  to 

the  Doctor,  calmly  taking  a  curious  his  past  services.    "  What  then?" 

old  wooden  snuff-box  out  of  his  waist-  "  Siniplythis.  You  have  soon  many 

coat  pocket,  and  refreshing  himself  a  fine  fellow  die  the  death  from  shot 

with  a  huge  pinch,  whUst  he  looked  and  steel,  and  can  understand  that ; 

full  at  General  Poulsen.  but  you  don't  well  comprehend  how  a 

"A  sword,"  said  the  old  Command-  man — a  wondrously  strong  man,  as 

ant,  with  dignity,  clapping  his  hand  was"— and  here  the  doctorjerked  his 

on  the  hilt  of  his  own  trusty  blade,  head,  and  waved  his  snuflf-box  over 

**  is  the  emblem  of  a  warrior  I"  the  body  of  Lars  Vonvt'il,  "could 

^  "  Pugh  :"  grunted  the  consequeu-  slip  his  breath  without  any  external 

tial  Doctor,  looking  down  at  the  pro-  wound  or  injury  1    All,  it  is  natural, 

jecting  frill  of  his  shirt,  and  puffing  (^uite  natural.   But  we—pardon  me 

and  brushing  away  some  scattered  if  I  speak  with  prnfossionnl  pride — tee 

grains  of  the  peculiarly  pungent  Da-  comprehend  these  things  at  a  glance, 

nish  snuff ;  "  pugh  1  as  well  say  a  This  man,"  and  he  again  carelessly 

lancet  is  the  emolem  of  a  surgeon  1"  punched  the  ribs  of  the  corpse  with 

**  And  so  it  is  !"  nis  knuckles,  "died  instantaneously 

"  Ay  i    Then  a  scalpel — a  probe —  of  some  subtle  organic  disease — poa- 

a  knife — a  saw— a  tourniquet — and  eibly  ossification  of  the  heart,  or--but 

fifty  otlier  instruments— are  tb^  not  we  shall  discoTer  what  it  precisely 

just  as  essential  symbols  of  the  pro-  was  when  he  is  on  the  marble  dissect- 

fession  ?   Bah  !  we  must  take  the  ac-  ing  table.   Ha !  ha !" 

cessories  into  consideration,  Com-  ^'  I  can't  comorebend  it,  after  all !" 

mandant  The  eagle?   Sovereignty,  ac^ain  mutterea  the  Commandant 

strength, and  swiftness.    That  is  set-  "It  may  be  so,  as  you  say,  but— well, 

tied.   And  a  sword  in  conjunction  1  no  matter.   He  is  dead— that  is  all  / 

What  does  that  signify  ?   Eh  ?   I  know." 

have  it!" — ^and  he  smartly  struck  his  **Jeg  kan  ikke  forstaae  Dem  !" 

right  fist  into  the  palm  of  the  left —  murmured  the  Doctor,  looking  hard 

it  means— justice  1  Ye«,  the  sword  and  curiously  at  General  Poulsen.  "  I 

Is  the  emblem  of  justice^  and  has  don't  understand  Ton~Id<m'tappre- 


heensndi  for  athcmsandyeaiBi  But  elate  the  drift  of  your  ideas  at  alll 

the  ship  in  full  sail  V*  The  man  is  dead  ?    Of  course  he  is  — 

'*Der  Fanden  1"  growled  the  Com-  and  what  of  that  ]   I  assure  you — 

mandant  and  I  stake  my  professional  repnta- 

^Ko,  not  dcr  Fanden— It  eannot  tion  on  my  accural^— that  he  has 

mean  Satan.    But"  ■  died  not  of  violence,  not  of  poison, 

"  Speculate  about  it  at  your  leisure,  not  of  any  thins  but  some  natural 

Doctor  1"  harshly  interrupted  the  cause  whieh  we  uallby-and-bysatis- 

Comniandant      Enough  has  been  factorily  demonstrate.  What  is  tiiere 

said  at  present    I  am  thinking  of  marvellous  in  that  V 

what  report  I  am  to  make  concerning  ^'Nothing — certainly  nothing,"  said 

this  stntnoe  affldr.**  the  Oonunandant,  speaking  very  slow- 

*'0  thM  is  very  simple."  ly  and  abstractedly,  as  he  kept  his 

**  It  mav  seem  so  to  you,  but  I  can  gaze  earnestly  rivetted  on  the  lace  of 

tell  you  tbat  /  think  it  very  myste-  the  corpse.  ^*  Only,"  and  he  hesitated 

rlous  and  inexplicable  !*'  retorted  the  «  moment,  "only  that  he^*  nodding 

Commandant,  Knitting  his  brow.  "Of  at  tiie  body,  "  spoke  yesterday  in  such 

what  can  this  man  have  dieil  ?"  a  peculiar  manner  that  he  conveyed 

The  Doctor  mechanically  took  ano-  to  me  an  impression — undefined  and 

ther  ^neh  of  snuff,  sad  uien  smiled  vague,  it  is  trae,  jret  verv  strong— 

oomplacently.  that  lie  would  outwit  us  all  by  escip- 

"  Ah,  General  Poulsen,"  said  he,  ing  the  penalty  of  his  crimes, 

"youarea  warrior^andyou  iiave  seen  "  Ah.  he  had  a  presentiment  that 

•0Brviee---haid8ervioe,  glorious  service,  he  would  die  naturally,  and  so  efaeat 

You  won  that  cross  of  the  Dannebrog  the  Headsman,  had  he  ?  Presenti- 

in  1807,  when  the  F.ngli«h  leopards  mcnts  arc  not  unusual.  'Tis  true  that 

bombarded  us.  and"-— ~  they  are  apparently  inexplicable,  but 

"  Well,  well ! "  muttered  the  brave  psychological  science  is  making  inoh 

M,  ofBoer,  obrionslj  nrflened  and  piogre«  now-ft^dayi  uaX  we 
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understand  and  ezpki&how  tiiese 

niy8t<»rious"  

Oh,  don't  tell  me  any  of  your 
philotophical  jargon  abcrat  preMiiti- 
■mentB  and  psychological  science,  and 
mysteries,  and  such  stuff' I"  hastily 
interrupted  the  Commandant,  ruth- 
lessly cutting  slioit  tiie  leanied  dis- 
quisition of  the  Doctor,  who  drew  up 
stiffly,  and  inflated  liis  nostrils,  and 
looked  as  angry  and  ofiended  aa  he 
dared. 

"  That  was  a  strange  notion  of  Von- 
ved's  to  see  the  Headsman  yesterday !" 
thoughtfully  remarked  tne  Captain 
of  the  Guard. 

"  It  was." 

"  Pardon  rae,  Commandant,  but  I 
presume  the  Headsman  woidd  report 
to  yon  bii  eonyowation  with  the  pri- 
soner?" 

"  He  did ;  and  I  shall  re|X)rt  it  in 
tiun  to  the  i)roper  Quarter — ^if  neoes- 
sary,'*  drily  replied  General  Pbolsen ; 
"  but  that  interview  was  of  a  nature 
which  only  renders  Vonved's  sudden 
death  more  mysterious  and  unac- 
countabla" 

At  this  moment  the  soldiers  and 
gaolers  present  drew  back  respectfully 
to  make  way  for  a  new  comer  into 
^6  deatb-dongeon,  in  tne  peraon  of 
the  resident  chaplain  of  the  Citadel. 
This  official  had  oeen  appointed  chap- 
lain shortly  after  his  ordination  to 
the  ministry,  and  now  lie  was  a  wmto- 
haired  man  of  three  score  and  ten. 
Porty  and  six  years  had  he  here  done 
his  duty^  and  many  a  fearful  scene 
had  be  witnessed  within  those  gloomy 
walls.  He  was  a  tall  and  very  re- 
verend-lookinje:  man,  with  a  mild, 
thoughtful,  and  benevolent  countpu- 
-anee.  He  had  the  i^snal  dress,  aiid 
around  his  neck  the  high  thick  white 
ruff  worn  by  the  Lutheran  clergy. 

He  advanced  to  the  side  of  th^ 
bencli,  and  eoiehanffed  afew  sentences 
with  the  Cnnimannant  and  the  Doc- 
tor. He  had  never  seen  Vonved  in 
Jife,  for  although  he  had  re^>eate(lly 
requested  permission  to  visit  the 
4un^;eon  of  the  doomed  outlaw  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  counsel,  the  Coin- 
mapdaut  always  peremptorily  refused, 
assigning  no  other  reason  than  the 
well-known  fact  that  Vonved  had 
formerly  escaped  through  the  medium 
of  a  priest  whom  Baron  Leutenberg 
allowed  to  visit  hiiii— ft  weakneM 
whiflii  had  ooat  the  poor  Bmoii  dear, 


and  which  he  (General  Pouben)  had 

no  intention  to  imitate. 

Mournfully  did  the  good  chaplain 
now  contemplate  t]ie  mortal  remains 
of  the  man  of  wlioae  taniUe  ranown 
he  had  heard  so  much. 

"A  prisoner  no  more."  said  the 
Chaplain,  tenderly  and eommnly,  "for 
Heaven  has  heard  Ills  cry— and,  it 
may  Ije,  his  majen— and  set  the  pri- 
soner free ! 

Prayers !  hu  prayers ! "  ^jaottlated 
the  Commandant,  in  prafoond  aeto- 
nishment 

"  Hem !"  coughed  the  Captain  of 
the  Onaid.  with  a  smile  of  compla- 
cent incredulity. 

Ila  :  ha  : "  tittered  the  Doctor, 
''what  a  droll  idea  of  yours.  Chaplain ! 
Lars  VoDTed's  prayers !  Ho  1  ho !" 
The  little  doctor  was  a  l^terialist. 
and  the  idea  of  VonvedprayiQgticklea 
him  amazinfilT. 

**Tordnerr  neieeielaimedtheCom* 
mandant,  accompanying  his  voice  with 
a  resonant  stamp  of  his  foot  on  the 
stone  floor,  "what  are  we  all  thiukinf 
of !  Here  we  are  gossiping  like  dd 
women  about  y)sj'chological  mysteries, 
and  outlaws,  and  their  prayers ;  and 
all  the  while  we  forget  tnat  scores  of 
thousands  of  loyal  sul^ects  of  oar 
King  are  assembled  in  that  said  Kon- 
gens-Nytorv  impatiently  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  this  Vonved  to  receive  the 
deserts  he  doubtless  richly  merited, 
but  which  he  has  somehow  aae^ped, 
as  we  see !" 

"Ah,"  grinned  the  Httle  doctor, 
what  a  disappointment  it  will  be  for 
them  —the  bitterer  for  being  so  totally 
unexpected  !  They  will  bo  wickedly 
inclined,  I  fancy,  to  substitute  our  in- 
teresting friend  the  Headsman  him- 
self as  tlie  next  most  worthy  candi- 
date for  the  honours  of  the  wheel !" 

The  Commandant  now  gave  precise 
orders  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard, 
who  waK  instructed  to  proceed  forth- 
with, with  a  sufficient  escort  of  dra- 
goons, to  the  place  of  intended  execu- 
tion, and  there  announce  the  death  of 
Vonved  in  the  Citadel,  and  also  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  any  disturbance.. 

General  Poulsen  was  thoroughly 
aroused  from  his  temporary  senti- 
mental abstraction.  He  directed  the 
gaolers  to  minutely  examine,  in  his 
presence,  the  clothes  of  Vonved,  which 
th^  did,  hot  only  a  few  trifliagir- 
ttdei^  and  not »  amglissermiof  papain 
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were  discovered.  Satisfied  in  this  re- 
ppo(;t,  the  Commandant  turned  round 
to  quit  the  dungeon,  ordering  ail  pre- 
sent to  withdraw,  aiid  the  door  to  be 
aecmred  on  theoorpeeu  whilst  he  went 
personally  to  report  the  extraordinary 
deoeaee  of  Vonved  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities But  the  venerable  enaplain 
gently  detained  him,  and  whispered 
an  earnest  request  that  he  would  first 
order  the  fetters  to  be  removed  from 
the  inaabnate  body. 

It  is  ever  painful  to  me/'  said  he, 
**to  see  manacles  on  a  living  man,  even 
though  he  may  be  a  wicked  malefac- 
tor; DUt  it  isiaeaqneesibly  more  pain- 
ful, nay  revolting,  to  behold  them 
clasping  the  limbs  of  a  corpse  !'* 

Tne  grim  old  Commandant,  quite 
hardeiiM  and  inaeoemUe  to  any  nuch 
feeling  on  his  own  part,  laughed  at 
the  chaplain's  soft-hearted  notion,  as 
he  termed  it,  but  nevertheless  gave 
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instant  orders  to  summon  the  armour- 
ers to  remove  tlie  rlmins. 

lu  a  few  minutes  two  stalwart  fel' 
Iowa  entered,  wearingthe  etriped  trou- 
sers of  aoldierSi  but  without  jackets, 
thesleovos  of  their  shirts  beingtumed 
up  to  the  elbow&  and  leathern  aprons 
rolled  round  their  waiala.  They  bore 
each  an  oblong  wicker  basket,  oon- 
taining  hammers,  files  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  pincers,  and  punches. 
With  theee  instruments  they  set  to 
work  and  very  speedily  removed  the 
rivets  from  the  fetters,  and  the  fettem 
from  the  body. 

And  now  all  qnitted  the  dismal 
dungeon,  the  last  to  linger  being  the 
chaplain,  who,  with  trembling  hands 
and  moistened  eyes,  drew  his  silk 
handkerchief  fam  ms  poeket,  and, 
sighing  hca\41y,  tiptetid  it  with  reve- 
rence over  the  marble  fiioe  of  Lars 
Vonved. 


urst 


At  nightfall,  a  carriage  and  a  hearse 
drew  up  at  the  outer  gateway  of  Cita- 
dellet  Frederjksham  The  carriage 
contained  five  persons,  Amalia  Von- 
ved and  Wilhelm,  Bertel  Rovsing,  the 
iiaron  Kubmperhimmel,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Dnnraven—^e  latter  thoroughly 
disguised  The  lieutenant,in  his  flight 
to  the  boat,  had  accidentally  encoun- 
t^i-ed  Sergeant  Jetsmarl^,  whom  he 
had  longknown  asa  confidentialagent 
of  Lars  Vonved ;  and  a  few  words 
from  Jetsmark  had  the  eftect  of  de- 
termining the  lieutenant  to  put  him- 
■slfm  immediate  connnnication  with 
Amalia,  which  he  acnordingly  did, 
after  seeing  to  the  tempoiaiy  safety 
pf  his  cooipanions. 

Baron  KoMBperhimmel,  aided  by 
frieads  in  offire,  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
t^ning  from  the  proper  (iovcrnment 
authorities,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
King  himself,  a  formal  order  for  the 
delivery  of  Vonred's  body  to  his 
friends,  who  were  to  be  permitted  to 
convey  it  away  whensoever  and  where- 
soever they  pleased. 

The  Riron  and  Ticrtel  aliglited  from 
the  carriage,  le^-iving  Aiualia  and  Dun- 
raven  to  await  their  return.  Having 
stated  their  business,  the  two  former 
were  promptly  conducted  to  the  pre- 
aenoe  of  Qeaeial  Poulseo,  who  knew 


the  Baron  personally,  and  expressed 
exceeding  surprise  that  so  great  a 
nobleman,  and  one  who  hitiierto  had 
been  the  right  hand  councillor  of  the 
King,  siioulcl  take  such  extraordinary 
interest  in  the  fate  of  Vonved  and  the 
disposal  of  his  remains.  I^e  Com- 
mandant very  carefully  perused  the 
order  addressed  to  him^  and  found  it 
strict  and  precise. 

"  I  am  to  surrender  the  oittlaw*a 
body  to  the  bearer  of  this  f  muttered 
h& 

"  I  am  the  bearer,"  said  the  Baron; 
"  and  will  now  receive  the  body,  OB 
behalf  of  Vonved's  friends," 

"Now,  your  Ejfcellency ?" 

"Yes,  ftowy  General  Poulsen !" 
haughtily  responded theBawm.  "Yo« 
will  perceive  that  warrant  expressly 
authoriaes  me  to  remove  from  the 
citadel  the  body  of  Lars  Vonved  at 
any  hour  I  ehooee^  and  orders  yoa  to 
give  me  everv  £M|Uty  and  noiessaiy 
aid  so  to  do. 

"Tordnerl"  sullenly  growled  old 
Poulsen,  somewhat  crsstflJlen,  and 
yet  more  astounded  and  mystified 
than  he  even  had  been  all  day  long ; 
"you  need  not  remind  an  old  soldier 
like  me  to  do  mv  doty,  Baron  Kflsm- 
pcrhimmel ;  and  you  may  take  away 
this  YoDred,  with  a  bushel  of  weir- 
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ootnes  on  my  part,  for  I  Bhall  be  only  looking  seaward.  It  was  a  daric  ta^^ 

too  thankt'iUto  liaTe  done  with  htm  with  a  ftoft,  crisp  breeze  blowing  off 

at  last."  the  land.   The  lic  uteoaat.  at  ieiu|th, 

The  Baron  took  him  at  Mb  word,  knelt  on  the  pebbly  etraao,  in  so^a 

Within  half-an-hour  the  body  of  Len  position  that  he  ooold  scan  a  i^iaee 

Vonved,  carefully  wrapped  in  a  large  where  there  wasaetf  ik  f^  f  !hn  \\^^ 

white  sheet,  was  placea  in  the  hearse,  a  low  rift  in  the  murky  tiky,  where  il 

and  the  Baron  and  Bertel  resumed  merged  in  the  horiara.    Hia  ex)ie> 

thttr  places  in  the  cairiage.   Both  rienced  eye  soon  detected  a  danctng 

vehicleH  instantly  were  driven  off,  at  black  dot,  relievo  !  aL'iinst  the  ba  ^i- 

a  decomus  pace,  leaving  old  Com-  ^undof  sea  ami  sky.    He  Wlieved 

mandant  Poulsen  himself  standing  on  it  to  be  a  boat,  lying  at  a  grapnel,  and 

the  outer  drawbridge  of  the  citiMeL  lightly  tossed  oj  the  wayea    After  a 

in  the  drollest  attitmic  of  bewildered  thont^htful  {>au8e  he  arose  to  his  feet, 

mystUication  conceivable.  drew  forth  a  small  blue-light,  ignited 

i)own  AmaHe-€^e,andaeroB8the  its  fitsee,  and  when  it  was  Mlan^ 

now  deserted  Kongens-Nytorr,  so-  held  it  up  at  arms'  length.  For  thit^ 

letnnly  rolled  the  liearse  and  carriage,  seconds  it  cast  a  bright  ^:lare  around, 

A  httie  pauHe  occurred  at  the  entrance  then  instantaneously  became  extinct 

of  Ostergade,  when  some  private  or-  Dunravenagain  gacedseawardwith 

ders  were  passed  to  the  dnreis,  and  feverish  anxiety.  His  aospense  was 

they  drove  at  a  yetslower  pace  down  very  briof    An  answering^  Mue-light 

that  street,  Vimmelshaftct,  and  Fred-  was  display  cd  from  the  boar,  t  o  w hich 

ertksberg-Gade,  until  they  reached  Dnnraven  responded    firing  a  pistol 

the  rauii)arts  and  went  through  the  At  that  preconcerted  signal  the  boat 

Ve.ster-Port  -which,  like  the  other  tripped  her  grapnel  and  ]»ulled  in  for 

Forts  or  ''Gateii,''    literally  a  tunnel  the  land.   A^  bcr  bows  softly  grated 

throngh  the  huge  earthen  ramparti  on  the  beach,  Dunraven  ap^roiehed, 

— ana  across  the  moat  and  two  draw-  and  issued  onlers  in  a  low  voice.  Four 

bridcjes  at  a  suairs  pace,  to  the  rude  stalwart  seamen  immediately  stepped 

di  versioDLDOBsibly,  of  the  yarious  sen-  ashore,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned, 

tinds.  The  hsarse  was  not  a  mere  bearing  in  their  arms  the  body  of  lait 

open  bier  on  wheeli,  like  the  Danish  Vonved,  which  they  carefully  depo- 

hearses  in  common  n=?o,  but  a  close  sited  on  a  mattress  stretched  along 

carriage  for  the  couvevance  of  the  the  two  midship  thwarts.  Then  Ber- 

dead,  built inthe  Engtisa  fiwhion.  As  tel  Rovsing  brought  Amelia  and  her 

they  advanced  through  the  suburbs,  boy  from  the  carriage,  and  took  hia 

the  pace  gradually  quickened  until  seat  Ho^ide  them  in  the  stem  sheets 

they  emerged  in  the  open  country  at  of  the  bout   The  carriage  and  hearse 

a  trot   when  finally  clear  of  the  drove  inland,  and  Dnnraveu  gave  the 

snburbe,  the  carriage  stopped,  and  word  to  push  oft 

Baron  Koemperhimmel  got  out,  bid-  For  a  quarter  of  an  hnnr  the  boat 

ding  adieu  to  his  friends,  to  return  was  pulled  swiftly  and  in  dead  silence 

alone  to  tiie  dty  on  foot   During  straight  oot  to  sea,  Duntavensteaing 

several  hours  the  two  vehicles  pro-  by  a  itarticular  star.  At  length  he  or- 

ceefled  without  stoppage,  until  nearly  dercil  the  men  to  lay  on  their  oan*.  an  d 

At  midnight  the  by-ro^  along  wiiiuii  they  all  strained  their  viaion  in  search 

they  hadlatterly  proceeded,  suddenly  of  a  vessel— in  vain.  Another  qoaiter 

terminated  on  a  K<indy  shelving  sea-  of  an  hour,  with  two  or  three  intervals 

beach.  The  tide  less  surf  of  the  Baltic  of  rest,  was  raent  in  rowiTi<T,  ere  the 

moaned  hoarsely  along  an  enormous  iiull  of  a  small  cratt  was  dimly  dis- 

senueirde  of  shore,  forming  the  oele-  oemed.  There  was  a  diflfeienoe  of 

brated  Bay  of  Kioge,  whicli,  diu*ing  opinion  concerning  her,  some  main- 

the  recent  Russian  war,  aironh'd  se-  taining  that  she  wjis  under  sail,  others 

cure  anchorage  to  the  maguiliecut  that  she  was  lying-to.   Tu  settle  the 

fieets  of  Ekigland  and  France.  matter,  a  rocket  was  fired  firom  the 

The  carriage  and  liearse  both  drew  bow  of  the  boat ;  and  hardly  had  it 

up  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  water's  attained  its  full  altitude,  ere  an  nn- 

edge,  and  Lieutenant  Duuraven  got  sweriug  rocket  soared  from  the  deck 

out ;  and  having  saiasfied  himself  they  of  the  stranger.  The  boat's  crew  yei 

had  aiTived  at  an  appointed  rendcz-  were  undecided  a.s  to  tlie  vessel,  until 

vousy  he  walked  to  and  lio,  keenly  aJantem  wasrunup  to  her  pfttur^and 
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loveted.  Tvrioe  note  this  was  rfr*  a  Mene  is  bere !  On  the  iMb^  mKxn 

jK-atet],  and  then  "The  Little  Ama-  apUeof  bedding,  lies  the  fomi  of  Lan 

Ii» I"  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  anx-  Vonve»l,  nn '  liMnL'tMl  in  iipiif^firancc 

ioos  seamen.    They  rowed  towards  since  tiio  iiH>iijiiiK  appomteii  lor  liis 

her,  and  were  soon  under  her  lee  execution.   A  sheet  is  drawn  up  to 

Snsrter.  A  short  conference  ensued  his  throat,  but  his  face  is  unoovered. 
etween  Dunraven  and  Herr  Lundt  At  his  head  sita  Amtdia.  pale  as  the 
who  w;u>;  in  charge  of  the  jrrgt;  ana  inriTiimatc  features  on  wmch  her  gazo 
the  rcbuit  was,  that  tlie  latter  ^nt  up  riveted  At  the  foot  of  the  table 
seven  rockets  at  intervals  of  one  mi-  stands  Mads  NeiLseu,  mutiuiiless  as 
ante.  The  last  had  hardly  burst  in  the  misenmast  at  his  Imck,  uncon- 
the  sky  ore  as  many  musket  shots  scions  of  the  wistful  look,  and  low  pi- 
were  firril  Irom  a  vessel  whose  roTiti-  tcous  whines  of  the  naturally  savage 
^ity  they  had  been  unable  to  diiicern  Aravang,  crouched  at  his  feet  Lieu- 
m  the  darkness,  but  which  now  also  tenant  Dunraven  walks  up  and  down 
nm  up  to  her  mizen  peak  three  Ian-  the  length  of  the  cabin,  hi.-i  hands 
terns,  Tt  rtically,  severally  displaying  clasped  behind  him,  and  his  head 
r(^l  yellow,  and  blue  lights ;  and  Kept  l^nt  down.  At  a  little  side-table  sita 
theui  suspended  as  a  guide  to  her  Bertel  iiuvsing,  poring  over  a  bit  of 
consort  '*Tbe  Skildpadde!"  cried  parchment,  about  four  inches  square, 
emy  Toioe;  and  sail  was  instantly  and  near  to  it  is  tlie  little  gold  box, 
made  on  the  Little  Amalia,  the  boat  and  the  wliale's  tooth  whicTi  liad  ko 
being  towed  in  her  wake.  long  been  their  df  p  vsitory.  Three 
Etc  many  minutes  ekpsed,  the  ves-  large  lamps  suspended  from  the 
ads  were  within  bail,  and  both  hova-  befuns»  ana  Tibrating  with  the  sentle 
to.  The  boat  rowed  alongside  the  swell  of  the  sea,  castapowerfuTghini 
Skildpadde,  on  board  which  prepara-  throughout  the  cabin, 
tioas  hiid  aln  ndy  brenmade.  Anialia  Bertel  sighed  heavily,  and  dropped 
wid  Wilhclm  were  handed  on  to  her  the  mystic  parelinieut  in  despair, 
deck,  and  were  followed  by  all  but  Dunraven  stepped  by  his  side,  and  in 
DoniaTen  and  the  coxswain.  Tackles  tum^  for  the  twentieth  time,  looked  at 
were  lowered  from  aloft,  and  hooked  it  with  vacant  eye.  He  then  tookup 
to  the  bow  and  stern  nn;,'s  of  tlie  the  gold  box— empty  now,  but  flakes 
boat,  which,  with  all  it  contained,  of  a  yellowish  powder,  adliering  with- 
vaa  then  hoisted  up  and  swayed  on  in,  indicated  what  had  been  its  oon- 
deck.  The  bodv  of  Vonved  was  at  tents.  The  box  l>ore  on  its  lid  the 
once  conveyed  below,  and  both  the  date  of  its  make— 1175— and  its  bot- 
Skildpadde  and  the  Little  Amalia  tom  and  sides  were  quite  covered  with 
forthwith  shaped  a  course  under  ail  liuuic  characters,  aj^parentW  of  the 
phun  sail  same  kind  as  those  inscribea  on  the 

parchment,  but  they  were  almost 

It  is  six  bcllsnf  tho  first  night-watch  obliterated  bv  the  wear  of  six  centu- 

— one  hour  before  niidnight  of  Satur-  ries  and  a-Iialf    He  half  abstrar^tedly 

day.  Forty-seven  hours  Lave  claused  passed  the  tiu  of  his  forefiiiger  along 

smce  Amalia  bade  adieu  to  her  nus-  the  sides  of  the  box.  and  touched  his 

bund  in  his  dungeon  in  Citadellct  tongue  with  the  almost  impalpable 

Frederikshavn.     The     Skildpadde,  powder.    It  was  tasteless  and  odor- 

closely  attended  bv  the  Little  Amalia,  less.   He  looked  up  and  caught  the 

is  under  easy  sail  some  dozen  miles  anxious  eve  of  Bertel   They  mutu- 

')1T  t  lie  coast  of  Funen.   Yet  the  deck  ally  sighed  with  mournful  significance, 

of  the  Skildpadde  looks  as  though  "'Tis  in  vain  to  ponder  o'er  this  dim 

kept  not  merely  by  one  watch,  but  parchment,"  muttered  Bertel. 

by  all  bands.  Not  a  man  of  the  crew  "  Very  vain,"  responded  Dunraven ; 

is  in  his  hammock.   They  are  clus-  "and  even  could  vou  discover  the  key 

tered  here  and  there,  but  especially  to  its  imi  i  net rable  symbols — of  what 

ab«iut  tlir  waist  and  on  the  verge  of  avail  I    The  Countess,"  and  he  low- 

the  quarter-deck,  talking  with  bated  ercd  his  voice,  and  glanced  furtively 

breath  on  some  absorbing  topic :  and  at  AmaUa,  has  already  told  us  what 

cfer  and  anon  they  glance  ait  to-  A<  said— and  he  alone  could  read  that 

tntds  the  companion,  around  which  fearfiil  scroll." 

fi)e  oflRcers  are  conversing.  "Ay,  but  think  yon.  Lieutenant 

Descend  to  the  great  cal)in.   What  Dunraven,"  gravely  murmured  Bertel^ 
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"that  in  tlic  tcrrihlo  agitation  she  "He  lives!   Life  is  returning !" 
must  liavo  then  expcrienceti,  she  may  Minute*^  are  bmirs  now  to  the  group 
not  have  misunderstood,  or  forgot-  around  the  reviving  form  of  the  out- 
ten  ?"  law. 

"No,  sir!  my  life  on  it,  neither  !  Diinrarni  drew  down  the  she«t  and 

He  told  her  that  this  mysterious  pow-  chafed  iiis  breast — Matls  Neilsen 

dcr  would,  if  taken  as  he  intended  to  rubbed  his  feet,  and  cherished  them 

take  it,  according  to  the  aeeret  a^iaiilst  his  naked  hair>'  bosom,  sob- 

structions  on  the  parchment,  imme-  bmi:  and  qjaculatiiig  with  savage  Tfr- 

diately  after  she  hiul  quitted  his  dun-  hemenc«. 

^eon  on  her  last  visit,  throw  him  Time  flies  ! — and  yet  they  all  think 

into  a  profound  lethargy— a  eoanter>  Time  an  Eternity ! 

foit  of  death,  such  as  no  man  could  "  He  lives  I    flush  !  his  limbs  qui- 

possibly  detect.    This  trance,  this  ver  !   His  eyes  are  opening  !    He  is 

apparent  total  suspension  of  all  sen-  growing  warm !  He  moves  his  fin^i»! 

sation,  was  to  last  nreoisely  forty-  He  lifts  his  arm  !   He  m  alive !  His 

eight  hours,  nml  in  that  interval  we  eyes  are  open  !    H»;  liven!    Hp  P€>es 

were  to  obtiiin  jwrmisision  to  remove  — he  knows  us !    His  lips  unciose  ! 

his  supposed  corpse,  and  thus  insure  He  wiU  soon  speak !    Saved  !  He 

his  ultimate  safety.    All  has  hitherto  lives!" 

cnmc  to  pa-s!?  -is  In^  foresaw.  See!  is  And  so  it  came  to  pa.ss,  in  the  de- 
it  not  death  s  twin-sister  1"  and  he  gree  indicated  by  tne  qjaculations 
motioned  towards  the  rigid  form  of  above  quoted  from  the  thoiiaands  that 
his  bolovid  K  ader  and  friend.  were  uttered,  that  Lars  Vonyed  re- 

"  Ay,  but  is  it  not  death,  indeed,and  covered  life  and  eonseiousness ;  and 

not  merely  his  dread  semblance  ¥*  just  when  the  forty-eight  hours  ex- 

"We  have  no  right  whatever  to  pircd,  he  heaved  a  long  deep  sigh, 

fear  that,"  res^Kmded  Dunraven,  in  a  gaaed  steadily  around,  and  flung  h» 

tone  wh     was  not  c^ite  so  confident  arms  aloft  like  %  giant  awaking  from 

as  his  words.    "Little  more  thau  sleep. 

forty>eeven  hours  have  ela|)sed  sinee  Nearly  every  man  of  his  devoted 

he  has  been  outwardly  inanimate,  erew  by  this  time  were  thronging 

and"   around  him  in  the  jn'eat  cabin,  an«l 

A  strange,  sharp  cry — piercing,  yet  the  sternest  old  sea-dog  of  them  all 

not  loud— broke  from  Amalia,  and  wept  like  a  nervous  woman  for  im- 

when  they  hurried  to  her  side,  she  utteiable  joy  and  thankfulness, 

was  Rtandin??  with  arms  e.vtendetl,  nnd  "  Life  !   I  live  I    Thank  Qod  Al- 

hor  face  bent  closely  over  the  marble  mighty,  I  live !" 

lineaments  of  her  husband.  sueh  were  the  first  wofds  uttered 

They  at  once  beheld  the  cause  of  by  the  lips  of  Vonved  the  Dane,  and 

her  intense  emotion.    A  jrentle  dew  his  mighty  arms  elosefl  around  his 

wjis  breaking  from  the  i>ore«  of  Lars  wife,  aud  drew  her  tiown  on  his  now 

Vonved's  faee  and  forehead—his  eye-  *  strongly-beating  hearty  and  held  her 

la.shes  quivered  slightly,  yet  very  {ler-  there  with  the  resistl^  preSBUre  of  a 

ceptibly— the  deadly  pallor  of  his  steel  vic^, 
features  had  disappeared  aud  given 
place  to  a  fiupt  roseate  tint* 
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THE  IRISH  S: 

Several  Calendars  of  English  and 
Scottish  St4ite  Papers  having  l>een 
published,  those  valuable  indexes  have 
recently  been  followed  by  a  Cidendar 
of  documents  relating  to  Irt  huid;  and 
we  conceive  that  a  comi>arifjou  be- 
tween these  specimens  of  the  govern- 
ment records  of  the  Three  Klngdonis 
■will  be  favourable  to  the  interest  and 
curiijsity,  if  not  to  the  historical  im- 
portance, of  the  Irish  portion.  The 
period  embraced  in  this  Calendar  ex- 
tends from  the  year  1  ")< »!)  to  1  r)73.  com- 
priBing  the  memorable  reign  of  Henry 
YlIL,  when  the  Refonnation  was  at- 
tempted to  be  generally  introduoed 
throu;j;hout  Ireland  ;  the  reigns,  une- 
ventful in  this  half -conquered  realm, 
of  Edward  VL,  and  of  Queen  Mary 
and  King  Philip  of  Spain ;  and  the 
early  years  of  tlie  remarkable  rei,u;n  of 
i^ueen  Elizabeth,  the  first  of  our  mou- 
areha  wlio  set  earnestly  and  vigor- 
ously to  the  difficult  and  cost! V  teak 
of  Biibjugatini:  the  entire  islantf. 

This  bulky  Calendar,  extending  to 
616  laifiB  oetaTO  pages,  cataloguing 
the  earueat  Irish  State  Correepond- 
ence,  includes  sixty-five  years,  and  is 
the  publication  of  the  ottice  index  of 
tirelTO  Iblio  manneeripta  of  the  reign 
of  Heniy  YIII.,  four  of  that  of  his 
son,  two  of  Queen  Ililary,  and  forty- 
three  of  her  energetic  sister  and  suc- 
ooNor.  Yet,  though  the  YoluineBy  the 
contents  of  which  are  thus  expr^sed, 
are  thick  and  voluminous,  they  are 
aorpas-sed  in  thesequaiities  b^as  many 
other  huge  manuacripts,  wfich  wm- 
plete  the  reign  of  Queen  i^aabeth  ; 
BO  that,  amon^  good  reasons  for  lu^ld- 
inff  the  royal  personage,  whose  cfii^ 
^aana  the  cover  of  our  Magazine,  m 
grateful  miBiDOiy,  we  may  reckon  the 
records  engendered  and  bequeathed 
by  her  active  government  The  edit- 
ing of  thia  work  haa  been  confided, 
under  the  direction  of  the  I^Iaster  of 
the  RoILb,  to  the  compiler,  Mr.  Huns 
0.  Hamilton;  and  we  are  able  to  bear 
leitimony  to  the  aoomacj  ai  the  oii- 
pnal  digest,  having,  when  comparing 
it  with  thedooomentaitrefeiBto^ire- 
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quently  observed  the  unworitf  <]  skill 
with  which  their  essence  had  been 
distilled  or  transfused,  in  iudii^tion 
of  all  salient  matter,  and  with  the 
prceibitiu  neeesnary  to  give  a  true  and 
adequate  notion  of  their  contents. 

Notable  events  crowded  into  the 
sixty-five  years  vividly  illuminated 
by  these  State  Papers,  events  such  as 
the  rise  of  the  lUiformation,  and,  to 
oppose  the  rebellion  of  the  Leineter 
Geraldines;  the  conseauent  political 
reformation  of  the  English  Pale;  the 
extraordinary  uireer  and  downfall  of 
the  once  formidable  Shane  O'NeilL 
Sing  of  Ulster;  the  intrigues  or 
French  and  Scottish  emissaries  of  re- 
volt; some  episodiac  occurrences,  such 
as  the  extirpation  of  the  CMoree  and 
O'Oonore,  and  transformation  of  their 
nnsliired  countries  into  the  King's  and 
Queen's  Counties ;  the  insurrections 
caused  by  star-chamber  interferenee 
to  put  Sir  Peter  Oarew  in  possession 
of  large  territories,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex's  chivalrous  enterprise  for  the 
leooTeiy  of  Ulster.  AH  these  stirring 
transactions,  when  fierce  Gaelic  chieif- 
tains  contested  the  soil  with  the 
bravest  Enghah  captains,  are  dwelt 
on^  in  this  coTreepondene&  by  the 
principal  actors  in  the  bkM)dy  drania, 
of  whom  each  often  tells  his  own 
story  while  hiB  wounds  were  sore 
and  hii  griefr  nuikliniL  having  bat 
just  laid  down  his  sword  to  appeal  to 
the  throne  by  his  pen ;  thus  giving  a 
series  of  graphic  descriptions  of  the 
sofferingB  of  uie  faalf-subj  ugated  Irish, 
and  of  the  first  achievements  of  the 
Elizabethan  English  on  the  wild,  en- 
sanguined stage  Ireland  then  pre- 
sented. Our  theatrioal  metaphor  m^ 
pass :  yet  the  h^ttld  OUT  countrj-  wit- 
nessed in  that  age  waK  no  {)lay,  no 
mere  representation,  but  a  protracted 
fight  for  life,  religioa,  and  land.  Some 
men  now  may  not  wish  to  bo  retro- 
spective sjjectators  of  those  8<'«ncs : 
yet  Soottishmen  do  not  shrink  from 
the  dark  side  of  thdr  histoiy ;  and 
as  no  Irishman  is  unaff'ected  l)v  the 
consequences  of  the  past»  will  he 
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shrink  from  rxamination  of  the 
rau.s<»K?  Our  day  is  far  enough  re- 
moved from  those  times  to  allow  us 
to  peruse  0*Neill*8  "grievances"  in 
tlie  north,  and  read  what  Fudeigh 
wrote  of  his  adventures  in  the  8<>uth, 
in  a  spirit  reiwly  to  see  heroism  in  the 
chieftain  and  valour  in  the  knight 
Ijooking  at  the  good  Hide,  one  learns 
to  honour  the  \nvit ;  and  if  we  our- 
selves humbly  endeavour  to  draw 
numdSy  they  are  in  full  favour  of  the 
great  causes  of  freedom,  li»yalty,  and 
civilization.  Our  columns,  however, 
are  not  meant  for  stem  liistory :  a 
lighter  tone  suits  titem  ;  that  long 
drama  miglit  be  divided  into  sejiarate 
scenes,  and  itn  cliaiact^rs  regarded  as 
"  merely  players,'  viewed  as  Shake- 
speare, or  as  the  author  of  "  Kenil- 
worth"  would  have  seen  them — their 
]iistory  contributing  to  amusement 
as  well  as  to  instruction— taking  a 
hero  celebrated  in  that  novel,  the 
Rirl  of  Sussex,  Chamberlain  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
this  kingdom ;  then  ranging  to  his 
"footman,"  John  Smvthe,  wiiom  he 
employed  to  poison  O'Neill,  and  to 
the  native  messenger,  Had  Gray, 
whom  he  mttorned  to  murder  that 
redoubtable  rebel ;  <'r  3mythe*s  bro- 
ther, Thomas,  a  Puritan  apothecary 
in  Dublin,  who  seems  to  nave  pre- 
])ared  the  poison  his  brother  used ; 
then  a  blind  Papist  Sc^otch  Bishop, 
whom  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  sent  to 
concoct  measures  with  some  Ulster 
ehiefh  and  French  emissaries  "for 
brewing  war"  against  her  cousin 
Elizabeth.  Here  are  ample  ingre- 
dients, whoever  will  make  use  of 
them,  for  the  page  either  of  history  m 
of  romance.  Having  premised  an  opi- 
nion of  the  historical  value  of  the 
Irish  State  I'apers.  we  will  further 
observe  that,  consiaerin^  the  promi- 
nent part  the  Irish  nation  occni)ied 
in  English,  Scottish,  and  Continental 
poliucs,  some  disclosures  in  these  de« 
spatches  suggest  several  interesting 
views  of  contemp  orary  European  his- 
tory. But  this  theme  is  too  large  to 
do  more  than  iillude  to ,  so  we  turn, 
in  mere  dilettante  temper,  to  notice 
some  of  the  minor  passages  and  de- 
tails referred  to  in  this  Calendar, 
which,  by  casting  new,  and  as  it  were 
microscopic  lights  on  several  aspects 
of  the  eonditii'u  '>f  Ireland  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudor  dyujisty,  illustrate 
her  singular  state  better  than  could 
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be  necromplished  hj  elaborate  genft- 

ralization. 

At  the  tlate  when  this  correspond- 
ence commences,  Henry  VIIi.  as- 
sumed the  sceptre  of  Efngland,  and 
l>egan  to  govern  right  royally  ;  but 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland 
was  at  its  lowest  point,  and  even  the 
tide  (*f  colonization  had  ebbed  during 
the  preceding  half  century,  while  the 
Gaelic  clans  were  gradually  recover- 
ing  the  land-  The  king's  writ  ran 
but  little  way  beyond  sight  of  Dublin: 
his  army  was  merely  the  puny  retinue 
of  a  native  deputy-governor,  and  the 
small  feudal  array,  that  oc«>:isionalIy 
met  to  repel  an  incui'sittn  of  O'Xeill's 
or  O' Conor's  hoi-semen, was  litt  le  more 
than  the  levy  of  the  few  Anglo-Irish 
colonists  in  the  champaign  country 
commanded  by  the  Castle.  The  na- 
tive lords,  either  a  Kildare  or  an 
Ormonde,  who  intermittently  held 
the  sword  of  State,  were  the  respec- 
tive heads  of  "the  countiy^and  "the 
court  party." 

In  1600(  the  date  of  the  first  doca- 
ment  in  this  series,  such  was  the  policy 
and  power  of  the  former  earl,  there 
was  a  general  impression  that  it  was 
indispoisable  to  the  safety  of  that 
remnant  of  the  old  Strongbonian  co- 
lony that  the  sword  should  be  in  his 
hands:  the  said  document  being  an 
address  fit»m  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  Council  of  Ireland,  to 
the  king,  stating  that,  the  earl  hav- 
ing purposed  to  repair  to  London,  they 
have  entreated  hmi  to  abide,  **«iia 
rotect  them  from  tlie  Irishmen,** and 
avc  elected  him  Lord  Justiciary. 
Yet,  potent  as  he  was,  the  enemy  so 
eneroached  that,  in  1616,  he  oonoeded 
black-rent  out  of  the  dowager-coont- 
css's  lands  to  O'Tseillmore,  and  much 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  his  half- 
brothers  had  "fallen,"  writes  their 
aggrieved  mother,  ''into  the  hands  of 
the  wyld  Yrish."  Almost  every  wall- 
ed town,  not  excepting  the  capital, 
and  every  residue  of  an  EngUra  ce- 
ll »ny,  rendered  tribute  to  the  strongest 
Celtic  king  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Even  the  royal  exchequer  l>aid,  dur- 
ing two  centuries,  a  blacuc-rent  ef 
cijjfhty  marks  yearly  to  MacMurrough, 
King  of  the  Kavauaghs ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  re^ar  receipt  of 
this  bribe,  which  was  known  aa^'Mae- 
Murrough's  Penny,"  the  monarcli  of 
Mount-Leinster  was  used  to  distrain 
the  shire  of  Wexford  and  the  towns 
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of  New  Ross,  Gowran,  &;c,  wlienever 
they  failed  to  pay  him  the  customary 
cios-duUi.  The  value  of  the  annual 
tribute  exacted  by  cliieftains  from  ad- 
jacent Simenacha  was,  in  1541,  wti- 
mated  at  1,000  marks,  of  which  sum 
O'Oonor  of  OfaJy  received  horn  the 
county  Meath  no  less  t1i:tTi  tlji*  r  Inin- 
dred  poimds  sterling,  equivalent  to 
about  ^4,o()()  of  our  money.  On  one 
occasion,  when  this  handsome  income 
was  not  forthcoming,  he  determined 
to  make  a  demonstration,  and,  "as- 
sembling his  honaemeu,"  says  the  re- 
cord, "  rode,  despite  the  English  line- 
age, as  far  as  Oormanston,  and  shod 
his  horse  on  the  Hill  of  Tara  — an 
act  of  bravado,  to  ahov  he  did  not 
fear  to  be  overtaken  hv  any  hasty 
mu-^trr  of  the  men  usually  content  tb 
pay  for  peace.  Such  was  the  ascend- 
ancy and  inKklence  of  the  native  Her- 
nas  of  ihat  period.  The  Anglo-Iiiah 
earls,  powerful  in  possession  of  re- 
mote regions,  and  exercising  a  mixed 
IKftlatmate  and  au- 
thoritgr  over  their  attached  clansmen, 
were  as  fully  chiefs  of  septa  as  any 
Douglas  or  Buccleuch  of  the  Souttiuh 
BoT^r.  Por  many  purposes,  tliey 
were  coinitlctely  Celtic  as  if  they 
had  descended  from  Cathal  Crovderg. 
But  it  would  be  misunderstanding 
their  minda  to  imagine  them  Oeltie 
in  inteni^  As  seigneurs  of  all  who 
borf'  their  surname,  they  held  the 
po6itiou  of  dan  seniors;  and  their 
aeignioriee^  or  tributea,  vere  rendered 
to  them,  not  in  feudal  fashion,  but 
primitively,  its  tribe  duties,  in  kind. 
Desmond,  claiming  to  rule  all  the 
Western  Geraldines,  expressed  his 
decided  opinion  to  tlie  vicen)y  that, 
in  all  causes  l»(;twcen  two  of  his  "  na- 
tion,'' he  and  he  only  should  be  jud^e. 
Ormonde,  a  high,  poliahed  eourtier 
when  in  Westminster,  was  main- 
tained, with  liis  hnnschold,  when  at 
home,  up  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  victrnda  levied  acoozdmg 
to  the  custom  of  barbarous  eliioftains. 
Nearly  all  the  other  jjeers  lived  al- 
most moneyless^  and  tolerably  inde- 
pendent of  the  Crown,  aa  weU  aa  of 
commerce :  thui^  Lord  St.  Leger  re- 
ceived from  his  barony  in  the  county 
Kilkenny  no  more  rent  "in  honey, 
com,  butter,  cattle,"  and  cash,  ctos, 
t,e.  cess,  or  assessed  tribute,  than  to 
the  value  of  fuur  nobles  and  four 
pence  yearly  ;  and  it  probable  that, 
whenne  wanted  a  pipe  of  wine,  ho 
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sent  seven  or  eight  fat  cows  to  the 
county  town  to  jiay  for  it  But  there 
was  a  wide  institutional  diatinctioa 
between  a  dan  king  and  a  i>eer,  for, 
while  the  one  was  merely  lil'e-holder 
of  an  othce  from  which  ho  was  liable 
to  be  deposed  by  his  own  people,  the 
other  wa.s  owner  in  fee  of  his  trn-i- 
tory,  which  would  descend  U)  his  heus 
BO  long  as  grass  grows  and  waterflows. 
And  there  was  another,  still  stronger 
in  its  efTeets,  that,  while  the  king 
hardly  acknowledged  any  superior, 
and  would  seldom  combine  with  hia 
brother cldeftaina^iiir^ I  liie common 
foe,  the  peer,  govcnied  by  the  motto 
of  feudality,  Ichdten,  ''I  serve,"  waa 
liable  to  forfeit  hia  fief  if  he  failed  to 
fulfil  the  services  for  which  he  held 
it.  Hence,  the  latter  system,  discip- 
lined and  adhesive,  ori,' mized  a  phal- 
anx capable  of  BCatterin;;  any  array  of 
clans.  This  diirereuee  tx  twaen  feu- 
dalism and  petty  indepentlenee,  civili- 
zation and  countrv  customs^  uccuunte 
in  large  measure  for  the  social  pheno- 
mena and  political  phases  presented 
by  Ireland  at  the  period  under  view. 

Directly  the  determination  of  the 
Crown  of  England  to  revive  its  rights 
in  Ireland  became  visible,  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  power  in  suppre*«sin?  the 
rebellion  of  the  Eastern  Geraldines, 
and  when  the  tide  of  colonization 
began  to  reflow  into  Dublin  bay,  a 
mighty  reformation,  religious,  govern- 
mental and  legislative,  was  com- 
menceo.  The  revolt,  headed  by  the 
rash,  effeminate  Lord  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald, had  been  desi/^ed  to  hinder 
the^  great  rclorms,  which  subse- 
quently were  promoted  by  the  House 
of  Ormonde,  whose  connexion  with 
the  English  Court  l)y  relationship 
to  Henry  VIIL  and  Queen  Eli^betn, 
throng  her  mother,  Ann  Boleyn, 
rendered  it,  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turv,  tlie  mainstay  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland.  Broad  and  deep  views  of 
the  history  of  thoae  times  are,  how- 
ever, not  what  we  pr()i>ose  for  the 
present :  merely  wi:<l)in;4  to  otler  some 
extracts  from  tnis  (Jalciidar,  which  is 
to  he  conaidered  only  as  the  first  in- 
stalment of  a  serial  catalopiue  of  tlie 
Irish  Sta^«'  Papers;  and  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  cuuiment  on  their  value  to 
future  historiana. 

Thus  the  contemporary  hiptorj'  of 
our  city,  the  anciettt  seat  of  govern- 
ment anil  centre  t»f  English  power 
in  Ireland,  would  receive  huge  illus- 
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tration  from  roisoarch  in  these  docu- 
ments. For  instance,  there  are  mme 
enrioiis  details  as  to  the  revolt  of 
the  young  deputy-viceroy,  "Silken 
Thomas,"  so  called  because  the  horse- 
men of  his  retinue  rode  the  streets, 
rustling  in  the  unusual  brareiy  of 
silken  mantlets  over  tlu-ir  morrinns. 
Perhaps  the  most  amiuiiug  account  is 
the  one  given  by  a  priest,  describing 
the  famished  state  ot  the  town,  when 
the  Geraldlne,  ti)  demonstrate  liis 
power  and  intimidate  the  townsmen, 
prevented  any  sheep  or  eattk  firom 
entering,  so  that  all  the  butchers  m 
tlie  bull  ring  cmild  not  muster  as 
much  meat  as  would  have  made  an 
Irish  stew,  and  the  inhabitanta  kept 
a  forced  fast,  which,  inmieaUy  ob- 
Bcrres  the  priest^  "  is  a  YOiy  sore  ab- 
stinence." 

80  empty  was  the  Dnblin  exche- 
quer in  toe  year  1536,  as  that  no  other 
meann  were  ;(vr(i?:il>1t\  s;ive  the  nppli- 
catiou  ot  1,(KK)  cows  recently  iu»ixwed 
as  a  fine  on  O'Reilly,  but  apparently 
nni)aid,  to  the  repair  of  a  disaster 
that  had  befallen  the  Castla  The 
great  hail,  wiiich  had  long  served  as 
the  ooart  of  justiecy  and  were  what- 
ever law  was  admrnistersd  ought  to 
have  been  found,  wah  a  ruin.  Earnest 
reeonunendation  of  that  application 
of  the  fine  was  therefore  made  for 
the  rebuilding  of  this  hall,  lest,  as  it 
was  urged,  "  the  maiesty  and  estiina- 
tiim  of  the  law  shall  perish,  aitd  the 
crown  justices  be  enforced  to  mintater 
the  laws  upon  hills,  as  if  they  were 
hrehmuy  or  wihl  Irish  judges."  There 
is  a  racy  jocularity  in  this  mode  <^ 
imttiug  the  altematiye,  showing  that 
the  joker,  John  Allen,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  had,  though  English  born,  ac- 
quired the  speciidity  of  the  natives  of 
the  aofl  for  treating  mefaoicholy  mat- 
ters miri^ully.  Those  brehons  were 
the  country  assistant-barristers  of  the 
time,  and  more,  for  each  of  them  was 
ju<lgc  and  jury  in  one.  Their  income 
as  stipendiary  magistrates  of  their 
clans  reveals  the  primitive  condition 
of  society  in  1537,*  when,  besides 
certain  fees,  each  brehon  was  entitled 
to  a  two-year-old  ho^  fp»m  every 
townlnnd  within  hisjunsdietion.  Yet, 
humble  as  were  the  circumtstane^^s  of 
these  country  justices,  and  rustic  As 
were  the  seeDee  in  which  their  laws 
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were  framed  and  administered,  Chief 
Baron  Findas,  writing  at  that  time, 
contrasts  the  disregard  of  the  An^o- 
Irisli  t  or  jmrliamentary  statutes  with 
the  obedience  of  the  Gael  to  their 
mere  oral  laws,  drawing  the  marked 
comparison  in  terms  highly  honouiw 
able  to  th«'  latter  people : — "  It  is  a 
great  reproach,"  he  says,  "that  our 
statutes  are  not  observed  eight  days 
after  making,  while  divers  IriahmeB 
doth  observe  and  keep  such  laws 
they  make  upon  hills  in  their  country 
firm  and  stable,  without  breaking 
them  for  any  favour  or  reward." 

Not  only  were  statutes  broken,  but 
even  the  very  record  of  them  was 
sometimes  loRt;  so  that  aTctbal  agree- 
ment borne  in  memory  by  the  tiael 
was  better  kept,  in  form  as  well  as  in 
mind,  than  a  parciimeut  Act  of  Par- 
liament, such  as  ''the  statute  thai 
m.ide  fostering  with  the  Irish  to  be 
fi  |nn3-;'  which.  Viceroy  Sydney  re- 
l>ort^,  m  1557,  *'is  lost,  and  therefore 
not  put  in  execution.^*  It  was  re- 
served for  this  carefid  governor,  at  a 
later  di\te,  to  cause  the  crown  records 
to  be  calendared,  and  rendered  safe 
from  embesslement  and  fiUsiflcation 
by  "  laying  them  up  well  in  a  strong 
chamber  in  one  of  tiK  tcwers  of  Dub- 
lin Castle  i"  and,  luureover,  to  give 
publicity  to  the  laws,  by  causing  the 
jirincipal  statutes  to  be  printed. 

MiK-h  obscurity,  contrariety,  and 
involvement  surround  the  question 
whether  the  Grown  and  Qovemment 
of  the  period  under  consideration  were 
averse  to  extending  English  law  to 
the  Irish  geucrally,  and  how  far  the 
uatiTes  were  willing  to  accept  it  It 
would  seem  natural  that  the  Govem- 
mrnt  desired  that  their  laws  sIimmM 
be  obeyed  by  chieftains,  wlio  were 
formidable  beeanse  they  were  inde- 
pendent. Proofs  are  alvundant  that 
most  of  the  clan  nders  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  eager  to  lean  on 
the  power  of  the  Crown  and  to  em- 
brace its  laws.  Insuperable  difficul- 
ties, therefore,  ulnCli  do  not  appear 
on  the  surface  ot  husiory,  precluded 
the  change  :  and  to  some  of  these 
obstacles  we  shall  refer  throughout 
this  cursory  disquisition.  Obviously 
enough,  there  were  simple  impedi- 
menta,  more  or  less  insnrmounwde, 
such  as  ignorance  of  the  EogUsh  law 


•  Awrasty  of  the  Kilkenny  Audi.  See.  fbr  ia39. 
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and  language,  and  repugnance  to  ex-  Chautdlor  as  well  m  Archbishop, 
ehiuiga  eherished  usiiges  for  the  and,  moreover,  Bean  of  St  Patrick^ 
unknown,  untried,  distriLstcd,  nn}',  in  commmtfam,  he  was  not,  as  the 
dreaded  praotice — with  all  it«  feu-  compiler  of  tliis  Caleii<larobscnc«.  bo 
dal  severities  and  oppressions— of  the  anxious  for  tliis  converaion.  Yet,  in 
Itran^er  and  conqueror.  For  deeply  a  different  matter,  he  defendf-  ^  nie 
seated  in  the  innate  im]i'il  f  .s  and  flagrant  cases  of  nii8appropriati<in  of 
habits  of  the  Irish  heart  weie  certain  tithes  from  their  intended  use  of 
rights  of  property  and  of  sncoession  ^ying  pastors  and  repUes  to  Lord 
to  power,  with  antique  customs  and  Aughley's  objeotions  to  such  mal- 
manners,  to  which  the  Gael  elung  yeraation  by  the  general  remark  that 
with  a  tenacity  unequalled  by  any  **the  peoples'  case  is  more  to  be  pitied 
other  nation  than  the  Jews.  than  the  painters',  since  the^  are  modi 
As  fur  the  professors  of  feudal  law  fleeced,  and  not  at  idl  fed.*^  Weston, 
in  Dtjhlin,  innnential  as  they  were  in  bin  sneeessor  in  CliMTU  fMy,  and  in  the 
the  sixteenth  centui])',  that  age  passed  deanery,  wa«,  at  one  time,  seized  with 
by  ere  their  aforesaid  want  of  decent  ''fears  of  conscience  for  taking  the 
law  courts  was  attended  ta  Mean-  fees  of  the  deanery,  and  yet  negleet- 
wliilc,  in  1542,itwas  proposed  to  grant  ing  to  serve  therein." 
them  the  ktely  dissolved  house  of  Some  of  the  reformed  clergy,  emi- 
Blaek  Frian :  bat  their  dark  robes  and  grants  from  England,  were  not  calcu- 
Jiorse-hair  wigs,  whidi  covered  them  lated  to  promote  religion.  Of  tliese, 
whilst  other  men  sat  bare-headed,  .Tdin  Bale  was  so  intolerant  and  vin- 
were  not  destined  to  supjtiant  the  dictive^  he  had  to  fly  the  country, 
black  gowns  and  shaven  polls  <tf  the  The  Imh  (3ael  of  those  times,  when 
religious  oommunitv.  If  the  law  was  old  antipithies  exasperated  the  new 
low  and  unprovided  with  house  room,  difference  in  creed,  were  quiek  X/o  dis- 
Icoming  faied  little  better.  The  dia-  cem  any  departure  from  the  charity 
BolttUon  of  monastic  establishments  of  a  tnie  uhristian  missionary.  In 
bad  offered  Tast  facilities  for  found-  an  admirable  letter,  the  excellent  Lord 
ing  a  metropolitan  nnivcr-^ity  and  Depnty  Bellinghani  exhorti*  tlic  pri- 
proviucial  colleges.  Anxious  pro-  mate  to  be  circumspect  as  well  in  acts 
poaals  were  made  fsfm  the  towns  as  words,  and  to  set  forth ''the  plain, 
of  Wexfofd,  IMm,  and  Carrickfer-  simple,  and  naked  truth,"  adding  that 
jru.s  towards  this  latter  oVijrct.  But  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  know  the 
there  were  too  mauy  suitors  agape  truth,  which,  he  observes,  "  it  prayed 
for  those  houses  andf  lands  to  allow  for  and  sought  for  in  a  mild  and 
even  a  small  p^irt  to  be  applied  to  a  hnmblc  spirit,  will  most  certainly  be 
public  purpose,  whatever  it^  ini]>ort-  given."  lint  as  almost  all  the  her- 
auce.  St  I'atrick's  Cathedral  had  aids  of  the  Retormatiun  wore  ignorant 
been  dismantled  of  its  ornaments  by  of  the  Irish  language,  they  oould  not 
Kdwanl  VI.,  and  a  pension  assigned  be  heard  by  the  nation.  In  a  few 
to  the  dean,  who  was  directed  to  de-  instances,  care  was  taken  to  have  re- 
liver  up,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  uiint,  li^ion  prea<;lied  in  that  tongue.  Thus, 
1,000  ounces  of  the  churen  ])late,  Hobert  Daly  was  ma^e  a  oishop  for 
consisling  ne>st]y  of  gold  and  silver  this  reason,  being  also  well  commend- 
crasscs  and  chalices.  Arehltishop  ed  for  his  good  nnmr  and  life:  and 
lirowne  then  proposed  that  the  edi-  John  Brady,  a  clLTg>  uuin  of  one  of 
fioe  should  be  converted  to  the  uses  the  Oavan  septs,  was,  in  1550,  recora- 
of  a  university,  and  be  called  Christ's  mended  for  "  the  bi8h(ti)ric  of  the 
f 'olle^'e :  yet,  though  his  plan  wjis  Brenny"  (Kilmore),  beennse,  although 
ibrwurded  to  the  good  aud  young  having,  during  the  late  bishop  h  time, 
"  student-ldnff,"  it  proved  abortive,  had  the  said  benefi<ie  conferred  on 
Hissuccessor^ifthowse,  recommend-  him  by  provision  from  Itome,  he  had 
ctl,  at  the  outset  of  lii^  career  as  me-  snrrendered  the  bulls,  and  did  not  in- 
tropolitau,  that  this  cutliciiral  should  tt-rrupt  the  late  prelate  in  ei^oymeut 
be  apurupriated  to  purposes  of  learn-  of  the  see.  Anotner  clergyman  of  the 
lug;  out,  later  in  life,  when  Lord  same  family,  Hugh  Bnuly,*  writesy  on 


*  The  present  Lord  Cbancdlor  of  Irdand  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  this  Hu^ 
Brady,  the  firsl,Fi:otest«nt  bishop  of  Meatb. 
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being  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Aleath,  was  deprived,  yet  which  was  unknown 
that  his  charges  have  been  so  great,  to  the  historian  Ware,  and  even  to 
thef  will  be^r  him.  This  man  was  Cotton,  the  author  of  "  Fasti  £ocIe> 
recommendea  by  Viceroy  %d!ipy  as  sia*.'*  The  Viceroy  and  Lord  Chan- 
the  most  fit  to  succeed  to  the  arch-  cciior  (who  was  also  Archbii»liop  of 
bishopricof  Dublin:  and  in  the  letter  Dublin),  write,  16th  April,  1571,  to 
to  thu  purport,  to  Cecil,  dated  1566,  Lord  Burghley^  stating  that  Dixon, 
Svdncy  nicntinTis  liim  as  his  l">cau  "  not ^v^Th:<t :hi ding  he  Rath  a  married 
ideal  of  a  bialiup,  "  his  preaching  be-  wji'e,did,  under  colour  of  matrimouie, 
iug  good,  his  jud^ent  grave,  his  life  take  and  retain  another  woman  of 
exemplary,  and  his  hospitality  well  suspected  ]if<^  in  the  cittie  of  Ccudke^ 
maintained."  A  character  like  this  as  his  wyfe;"  and  the  matter  having 
bears  out  the  witness  of  Cambreusis  come  to  their  ears  by  public  outcry, 
and  other  writors  on  the  Irish,  to  the  they  caused  him  to  come,  in  the  guise 
eiieet  that  their  force  of  disposition  of  a  penitent,  t4)  theoathedral  ehnn-h 
was  siich,  the  nation  abounded  in  of  tin  in,  tn']i"!is,  and  tliere,  "stand- 
men  who  carried  either  good  or  evil  iuj^  uuder  the  pulpitt  two  several  bun- 
to  excess.  daies,  in  the  iyme  of  the  sermons,  ao- 
At  the  i)eriod  under  view,  it  was  knowledge  his  offence."  The  authori- 
USUal  to  favour  Irish  prcachini?.  ties  further  desired  that  the  culprit 
The  schoolmaster  who  had  conv(VKed  should  be  deprived  of  his  bishopnc, 
away  the  young  attainted  heir  of  Kil-  showing  their  determination,  as  they 
dare  was  reoommended  for  the  see  of  say,  not  to  favour,  but  to  make  an 
Cashel,  because  he  could  preach  in  example  of  even  a  countr^'man  of 
the  liish  and  English  tongues ;  and.  theu'  own  and  of  their  religion,  in  the 
in  1573,  an  Englishman  was  proposed  eves  ofthe  recusants  in  Dublin.  These 
for  Down,  as  being  discreet  and  learn-  things  were  done,  and  justice  was  vin- 
ed  in  the  native  speech.  Still,  the  dicated ;  and  such  historicxil  pa<^sag^ 
Bible  had  not  been  translated  into  bearing  on  the  conduct,  both  for  evil 
the  only  dialeet  intelligible  through-  and  for  good,  of  the  early  professors 
out  the  land  ;  but  we  nnd  by  a  me-  ofthe  Protestant  faith  in  this  country, 
morandum  dated  15G7,  that  Queen  must  enter  into  the  scales  of  whoever 
Elizabetii  had  disbursed  £&i  13&  4J.  would  weigh  the  effect  of  post  times 
to  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  '*  for  the  on  the  present  The  faistoiy  of  the 
making  of  carccters,"  (printing  type)  Reformation  in  Ireland  is  yet  to  be 
"for  the  Testament  in  Irish,"  and  ?>he  written  bv  the  light  of  the  State 
desired  to  be  repaid,  '*  unless  the^  do  Papers,  wnen  the  virtues  and  leam- 
nresently  put  the  same  in  pnnt'*  ing  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Archbishop 
Notwithstiinding  this  anxiety  and  U.sher,  and  tlie  fervent  love  and 
threat  on  the  part  of  the  Urowu,  the  charity  tow  ards  all  men  of  Bishop 
projected  New  Testament  remained,  Bedell,  will  shine  forth  with  more 
as  the  compiler  of  this  catalogue  glory. 

show.s,  unprint«Hl  twenty  years  later.  Let  u.s  revert  to  tlic  reign  of  Queen 
An  Englishman,  named  Cmik,  on  Mary,  and  mark  some  difference 
being  preferred  to  the  see  of  Kiidare.  between  its  ix>litics,  both  in  religious, 
honourably  desired  to  be  discharged  domestic,  and  foreign  i^irs,  and 
from  his  bi.shoprio,  on  finding  his  in-  those  of  her  immediate  piedecessors 
efticiency,  in  being  imaMe  to  preach  and  succeRsors. 
to  the  people  in  their  iuuguage.  This  The  accession  of  Queen  Mary  some- 
conscientious  clergyman  was  the  first  what  changed  the  policy  adopted  by 
who  put  up  a  clock  in  tlii.s  city,  her  predeee.<8or8  towards  the  Irish: 
with  the  civilized  object  of  letting  yet,  while  site  naturally  relini]nishea 
the  townspeople  know  the  hour  of  reformatory  mLiUsurea  as  re«i>ected  re- 
prayer  by  tliis  means,  instead  of  by  ligion,  she  could  the  more  finnly  pnv- 
tolling  a  nell.  A  public  .Hiuht,  of  verj''  ceed  to  confi.scate  land  for  the  purpose 
different  sort,  was  afforded  in  157J,  of  effecting  social  reforms.  Unop- 
by  another  Englishman,  Richard  posed  to  tne  national  i>repo.s.se.-^.sion 
Dixon,  Bishop  of  Cork,  who  did  pen-  m  the  matter  of  creed,  she  was  pow- 
anee  in  Christ's  Church  Cathcaral,  erful  to  deal  with  tiie  lianily  less  vital 
under  circumstances  set  forth  in  a  matter  of  property  ;  and  thus  was 
government  letter,  a  dociuneut  sup-  enabled  to  apply  tlte  delicate  and 
pljring  the  true  cause  why  this  prelate  dangerous  principto  which  is  the  mo- 
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tive  of  rnnfiscation,  whetbor  for  trea- 
son c^r  rli'-onL'h  an  Inr-nraberedl'^tates 
Court,  VIZ.,  liiiit  grojia  derelictioius  of 
tluB  dnties  incumDeiit  on  the  ixissra- 
sion  of  lantl  form  ground.^?  for  (loj)ri- 
Tation.  Her  first  order  to  the  Vitcn  »y 
was  to  restore  the  oUl  religion,  and 
this  was  followed  by  dinctioos  that 
IxMHster  should  Ix;  rcdn  •<  d  to  obe- 
dience; yet,  at  the  siitne  time,  the 
command  wa&  qualified  by  the  toler- 
ant prorifiion  that  no  person  was  to 
be  coerced  as  to  mode  of  worship; 
and  the  Gaelic  titular  King  of  Lem- 
ster  was  conciliated  by  being  created 
a  peer  of  Parliament  A  government 
council  wius  to  be  established  in  Mun- 
ster,  and  other  measures  taken,  the 
effects  of  which  were  expected  to  pro- 
duce 80  much  quiet,  that  all  the 
risons  were  to  bo  reduced.  It  was 
obviously  easier  for  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic Queen  to  govern  her  snlgects  in 
Ireland,  however  restive  they  might 
sometimes  be,  than  for  a  Protef^tant 
sovereign  to  rule  them:  so  that  Mary 
realisea  the  wish  the  Crown  has  ever 
felt,  of  governing  this  kingdoin  quietly 
and  chea[)ly. 

Long  before  the  Reformation,  any 
discontented  Irish  king,  or  even  any 
malcontent  magnate  peer,  thoil|^  a 
va.<^n!  Enp:Iaiid,  had  not  acnipled 
to  look  for  forei^  aid  towards  lur- 
therinff  hia  ambitions  designs.  In 
1528,  Desmond  treated  witii  the  King 
of  France  and  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many to  send  armies  to  Ireland,  and 
^  received  and  comforted  the  Oomte 
deOandalle,"  with  other  French  emis- 
saries, in  the  castle  of  Tralee,  in  his 
boasted  "  Kingdom  of  Kerry."  After 
the  Befcnnation  had  ranged  recnsaiits 
in  this  kingdom  more  completely  in 
the  rank??  o?  enemies  of  the  English 
crown,  the  chieftains  of  Ulster,  who. 
being  the  remotest  from  the  seat  or 
government,  were  almost  utterly  in- 
subhigate,  proposed  to  Henry  II. 
of  Fnince  to  become  his  subjects,  if 
he  would  procure  the  consent  of  the 
Pope,  and  send  them  assistance.  This 
monarcli  entertained  tlicir  offer,  and, 
in  154!),  sent  the  Bishop  of  Valence 
to  Deny,  to  inform  him  of  the  state 
of  the  country;  and  this  envoy  wius 
aeeompanied  ny  "two  great  F^rcnch 
lords,'  who  came  straight  from  the 
hoetiie  Court  of  Kdinbnrgh,  bringing 
with  them  the  blind  Scottish  Biytun) 
already  noticed  as  *'  a  brewer  of  war.  " 
Uowever,  Lord  Tyrone,  chief,  as 
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O'Neillmorc,  of  the  northeni  elans, 
loyally  gave  information  of  this  forei>,m 
minbion;  and  in  reply,  a  remarkable 
letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  go- 
veniment,  warning  hini  of  th;^  prob- 
able result.s  of  listening  to  (n  ri tares 
from  France ;  assuring  him  Liiat, 
though  the  French  might  pretend 
that  their  projected  landing  of  an 
army  in  Lough  Foyle  was  directed 
solely  against  the  English,  they  de- 
signed to  subject  the  Irish  people. 
The  ^Titers  proceeded  to  show  "  how 
miserably  the  French  had  ruled  in 
Italy  and  SicUyj  from  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  mnumerable  oppres- 
sions and  un8peakal)Ie  wickedness, 
they  were  justly  expelled;"  and  the 
letter  concludes  by  characterizing 
the  French  noblesse  as  fierce,  proa(( 
and  rapacions,"  so  that,  ob-servps  the 
DubUn  Government,  "  it  were  better 
to  liye  under  the  Turk  than  under 
them." 

Under  the  apprehcnsionB  caused  by 
this  threat  of  invasion,  active  mea- 
sures of  defence  were  set  on  foot,  and 
pains  taken  to  propitiate  the  native 
potentates.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
that  King  Edward  conciliated  some 
ehieib,  he  decided  on  chastising  the 
parties  guilty  of  invoking  tli  it  me- 
nace, namely,  the  O'Connn?,  wJio  had 
been  threatened  with  confiscation  for 
their  conduct  in  and  shice  the  Geral- 
dine  insurrection.  Accordingly,  to  the 
powerful  Earls  of  Desmond,  Clan- 
ricarde,  and  Thomond,  and  to  such 
mighty  leaders  as  Iiord  Bourke  of 
Mayo,  O'Donnell,  O'Cahan,  and 
O'Keilly,  it  was  proposed  to  send,  as 
presents  from  the  King,  "some  re- 
membrance, either  of  scarlet  doth,'* 
signifying  the  royal  livery.  "  or  some 
piece  of  pUite;"  and  a  liwral  order 
was  given  to  a  ^old^mith  to  make 
cups  to  the  then  high  value  of  £100 
each,  to  be  sent  over  as  conciliatory 
gifts.  P>ut  it  was  fdso  determined  to 
begin  the  work  of  colonizingO'Conor's 
oountiy,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  Walt^ 
Cowley  (ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
linfrton)  wns  directed  to  survey  the 
fort'eited  territory. 

Our  notice  of  those  propitiatory 
drinking-rnps  leads  to  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  monetary  revolution  then 
silently  working  in  Eurone,  and  which 
necessitated  reform  of  tne  ooin^  in 
Ireland.  Inllnx  of  precions  metals 
from  the  new  world  had  caused  the 
cuin  of  England  to  be  recently  re- 
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minted,  a  measure  which  lowr  rt  d  the 
market  Falue  of  a  (juautitv  «»f  b.use 
coin  current  in  tbi«  couutry,  and 
,  occa«ioned  a  riae  of  prices  far  more 

Btartling  than  the  smaller  rko  now 
ettectiiij^  by  Culifornian  aiiil  Austra- 
lian gold.  Neither  the  English  Privy 
CoimcUi  nor,  indeed,  the  sfarewdeat 
traderB  m  Dublin  ^d  Limerick,  could 
cr>mprehend  tlie  ninse  of  what  they 
oaLled  ^'the  sudden  deaith*'  in  Ire- 
land; and  the  authoritieB  here  were 
«*»  prciudiced  and  self-seeking  as  to 
try  to  kt'cji  |trice8  ibnvii  by  prohibiting 
exports.  I'ur  centuries,  tiie  coloniaX 
adminiatrntion,  under  uie  influenoeu 
BO  doubt,  of  England's  commercial 
j<'alonRy,  had  imi>osi'd  restrictions  on 
ex[iortatiou,  ignorant  tliat  the  aureftt 
meana  of  enriching  the  Crown  liea  m 
unfettering  industry. 

In  ir>ri],  it  being  determined  to  es- 
tablish a  mint  in  tliis  metropolis,  and 
to  feed  it,  so  far  as  possible,  from  na- 
tive sources,  miners  ami  smelters  were 
imjxirtcd  from  (Jciinany  ;  and  one 
Jouchun  Uundeiiiiigur  was  set  over 
the  work  of  extracting  silver  from  an 
old  lead  mine  in  the  county  Wexford, 
near  a  place  eallerl  Olonminos,  a  jiamc 
mistakenly  deemed  promi/tiiig  of  suc- 
cesa,  though  in  ita  Gaelic  origin  l)ear- 
ing  no  relation  to  minerals  ;  while 
the  Uermau  «  name  mi^jlit  have  been 
equally  imposin«',  if  understood  as 
ffuldm-Jhuier,  orlf  as  **GoId-I1nger," 
as  an  index  to  the  most  precious  of 
metals.  Awaiting  tlie  result  of  his 
laljours,  and  the  science  of  economics 
being  in  a  state  of  infancgr,  some  fran- 
tic n\eitsures  were  ndojitcd  by  the 
Oastlc,  its  c.ounciLlors  U'ing  so  foolish 
as  to  ptoliibit  exjwrtatiun  t*f  wool, 
tallow,  butter,  linen  yam,  and  other 
primary  materials  of  mamdmttnre,  on 
the  f»lea  that,  .siid  they,  such  expor- 
tation "  eiieounigeth  idleness  1"  And 
as  a  alep,  as  they  eoneeived.  in  tin 
right  direeti'Ui,  they  applied  to  the 
Crown  to  grant  an  old  nunnery  on 
tlie  site  of  Stephen's-green  to  a  cer- 
tain enterprising  aldennan,  who  had 
bmrml  liinisclf  to  set  u|»  six  ! ot  iiis  of 
liueu  and  woollen  yarn  witiau  one 
year  after  assurance  of  the  grant 
Prices  continuing  to  riae,  in  August, 
l.OSl,  the  Irish  Oovemment  com- 
plained tiiat  Euglisli  merchants  were 
the  cause,  by  paying  unreasonable 
xates  for  all  kinos  of  merchandise, 
and  "therebv  utterly  impoverishing 
the  king's  aulyects,"  wrote  those  ego- 
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tiatle  officials,  whose  salaries  had  h^ 

*  <>me  inadequate.  No  bullion  coming 
over,  nor  turning  up  at  home,  the 
master  of  the  mint  lei  out  hia  6xm, 

To  remedy  this  ineffieieBey  on  the 

part  of  the  Crown,  one  or  two  of  the 
Irish  kings,  not  having  fear  of  ihe 
King  of  England  before  their  eye.^ 
set  up  mints  in  their  castles,  and  con- 
tinued to  inumlate  the  exchange  with 
spurious  cein,  until  an  example  was 
made  by  atoiming  one  of  these  illicit 
factories,  and  putting  its  warders  to 
the  RW'Til  hi  the  next  year,  the 
Viceroy  writes  curious  particuiars  a« 
to  the  ezoeaaiTe  prices  of  oonunodi- 
ties,  such  as  these :  "  The  measure  of 
com  that  was  wont  to  Ije  two  or  three 
siiillings,  is  now  thirty ;  and  six  her- 
rings fetch  a  groat,"  equivalent  to  four 
shillings  of  our  m<mey,  that  is  to  say, 
provided  the  siud  gr(»at  were  not  of 
base  metal ;  the  cow  that  had  been 
worth  aome  6a  Bd.,  sold  for  4aa;  the 
tun  of  CJascon  wine  had  risen  from 
£l  to  i*12  ;  and  the  tun  of  Spani:*h 
wine,  that  used  to  be  £7  or  i^now 
realized  £ii.  Then  hia  exceUeacj 
draws  the  following  contrast,  very 
favourable  to  our  ancient  Gaelic 
C4>untiymen  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view ; 
*'  The  Yriaheman,''  remarks  he,  is 
in  best  ca8C,  for  he  hath  least  nee«I 
of  money  :  he  careth  only  for  liis 
belly,  and  that  not  delicately ;  but 
we  stipendiaries  must  live  on  our 
salarieiis,  and  buy  with  coin  that  no 
man  €»teemeth.'  The  perplexit>-  uf 
his  councillors  was  even  greater:— 
The  present  state  of  dearth,"  tfaegr 
say,  "  i.s  to  be  wondered  at :  every 
thing  that  was  worth  a  penny  i^  n..\v 
worth  foui  ;  and  yet  of  iiil  tlnugs 
there  is  a  reaaonable  |>lenty."  This 
last  faet  ]irovcs  there  was  no  (h^utli, 
but  that  the  coin  of  the  realm  was 
scarce  and  depreciated.  So  extieme 
was  ign<  >rantt'  among  even  the  L<  indon 
Privy  ConnciJ,  that  tliey  desire*!  the 
Viceroy  to  consult  "  wise  men"  as  to 
regidating  the  st^iiidard  of  tlie  Irihh 
currency,  and  particularly  whether  it 
would  Ix.'  inofituble  for  the  king,  but 
not  lor  the  people,  or  for  tlie  people, 
but  not  for  the  king,  that  the  king's 
money  current  in  Ireland  should  be  of 
the  same  value  as  tliat  in  Engliuul  ! 
Yet  more  marvellous  stili,  tiie  mone- 
tary mystery,  whether  the  Crown 
may  justly  name  a  coin  a  shilling  that 
is  not  worth  a  sliilling,  allowed  i^m^n 
Elizabeth  to  pay  her  Iiish  dahu  at 
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one  time  by  base  coinage,  produced 
James  II.'s  infnmou.s  hmm  money 
aud  Wood's  halt'iieuce,  and  remained 
an  open  questdou  until  closed  for  ever 
by  the  common  sense  of  John  Locka 
Gun(lelfin<(er  handled  thegettiny;  of 
silver  from  the  lead  mine  but  RlowJy, 
and  with  little  better  sua'^&i  than 
the  laputan  jphilosopher's  work  of 
extraetiBg  tunbsanu  nom  cucumbenb 
He  produced,  says  a  reporter,  "an 
h''»iirst  ^ulttt<ance  of  ore,  yet  so  cx- 
peosivuly,  that  the  surveyor  described 
tiie  waste  of  Gundelfinger's  Crcnnani^ 
i&  thdr  '^diggiiigs,  wasliings,  roast- 
in^s,  mcltini^s,  and  finings"  as  ex- 
oesjiive;  and,  coiii]njting  tlie  king's 
charEes  at  above  a  uiontli,  aIxow- 
ed  tbe  Um  to  be  £230  monthly,  for, 
aeeording  to  analysts,  the  proportion 
of  Fiher  to  lead  was  quite  inconsider- 
able. The  sanguine  man,  however, 
thought  that  if  the  mine  were  sunk 
deeper,  there  was  hope  of  greater  gain. 
Ceitainlj,  what  the  good  German 
produced  was  met;il  more  honestly 
come  by  than  in  the  case  of  his  ro- 
luaatic  compatnoti  HerrDonsUubwi- 
Tel  -f  yet*  if  he  was  no  impostor,  and 
tiuogh  lead  and  silver  are  not,  like 
?nld,  only  superficial,  the  si)oeulati  n 
in  qiK^tion  was  not  fated  to  re- 
ward rude  skill  in  the  year  1552,  nor 
to  fepay  steam  and  sdence  when  they 
were  applied  three  centuries  after- 
wards. In  the  matter  of  gold,  the 
earliest  harveM  of  a  newly-discovered 
ouuutry,  our  national  poet  iiats  well 
smnsed  this  tnttfa,  that  Malachrs 
collar  was  probably  a  first-fruit  of 
that  harvest  in  Eiiii,  the  gle;i!nTigs 
i^f  which  were  the  discoveries  of 
the  U^t  century  in  AVu  klow^ — aud 
tte^seene  of  Gimdeltiuger's  fiuluie  Is 

'*  Like  our  LageniaD  mine. 
Where  spark  I    of  ^<>Mcn  s^plendour 

All  over  llie  ^.ur/iuu-  »hine— 
Bat  if  in  pursuit  we  go  deeper, 

AUored  l>y  the  elcam  that  shone. 
Ah  I  (aJie  as  tbe  dream  of  the  sleeper, 

Lik«  lova,  llM  br^t  on  i«  gMM. " 

The  Spanish  idea  of  becoming  rich 
\fj  finding  proeious  metals,  not  by  in- 

dui^try,  having  ]iro¥ed  illusive,  let  us 

follow  the  fortunes  of  Thoinas  Smythe, 
tho  uiiister  of  the  Dul^lin  mint,  who, 
on  putting  out  hiti  furnaci.'^  Bcttled  in 
tliii  dty  as  an  apothecaiy.  Indeed, 
having  reviewed  the  state  of  the  go- 
venmient,  church,  law,  and  trade  in 
this  town,  it  is  time  to  take  a  glanoe 
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at  the  medical  profession,  which  fills 
in  1860  a  full  and  eminent  part,  bnt 
Wiis  represented  in  15(K)  by  a  bin^le 
druggist !  There  certainly  were  "Irish 
physicians,  or  Jeeehes,"  as  they  were  * 
indifferently  called,  whose  pharmaco- 
peia consisted  of  herbs  ana  charms  : 
out  the  English  practice,  reinforced 
bj  the  drugs  English  commerce  con- 
tinually gathered^  was  in  the  hands 
of  one  practitioner,  this  Smythe,  who 
found  the  business  »o  unreniunerative. 
he  was  about  to  quit  the  country,  ana 
was  only  induced  to  stay  by  the  vice- 
roy and  council  and  the  forces  giving 
him  the  bonus  of  a  day's  pay  of  every 
one  of  them.  Though  there  was  but 
one  apotheciiry,  there  was  no  lack  of 
leeches,  whose  style  of  practice,  par- 
tlcNilarly  in  obstetrics,  tneir  rival  in- 
veighs against  in  an  interesting  paper, 
recently  published  in  the  Ulster  Jour- 
nal  of  ArcJiOiologUf  describing  tbe 
conduct  of  the  bards  and  their  oonge^ 
ners,  theae  superstitiotiB  Celtic  charm- 
doctoi-a.  Our  native  mediciners  were, 
however,  not  without  honour  in  their 
own  countr]/j,  even  from  Uie  Lord  Licu- 
tenani^  the  Earl  of  Snssez,  being  con- 
aulted  by  him  on  occasion  of  a  ^ 
vere  illness,  and  their  report  was  for- 
warded over  to  Ciesjir  Adelmariuc^ 
the  Queen's  Italian  physician. 

To  continue  research  into  the  steps 
wWch  preceded  the  foundation  of 
Trinity  (.'ollege : — it  appears  that  the 
suggestion  for  converting  St.  Patrick's 
Cutliedral  to  this  secular  ]»urpose  W4W 
a^n  mooted  in  the  banning  of  the 
leign  of  the  great  Queen,  who  finally 
concluded  on  unobjectionable  means 
offonndinga  university  in  our  couu  try: 
aud  thaL  iu  the  year  15G4,  the  appli- 
cation of^  the  cathedral  to  this  much 
needed  use  was  suspended,  apparently 
by  the  ad\ice  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile,  the  want  of  edu- 
cation for  even  the  superior  classes  of 
society  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent. Considering  the  sons  of  the  Pro- 
testant settlers  alone,  they  could  not 
easily  repair  to  the  mother  country  for 
this  purpose^  and  the  sons  of  the  an- 
cient Catholic  nobIityandgentr>%  and 
of  the  chiefs  of  clans,  were  brought 
up,  by  old  custom,  under  the  tutelage 
of  some  of  the  native  learned  castes 
who.  as  physicians  and  bards,  were 
far  from  being  intellipent  instructors. 
Our  unique  metroi>olitan  apothecary, 
Thomas  Sniytlic  religiously  nTx]  pro- 
fessionally oppoijcd  to  thetic  mdij^cu- 
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008  and  benighted  professors  of  medi- 
cine and  or:itor>',  dechires  in  his  curi- 
ous account  of  their  doin^  that  they 

destroy  all  dvility  in  the  kBd." 
Many  other  State  Papers  to  the  same 
nnd  rojjnate  effects  might  be  cited: 
but  it  must  suliice  to  quote  the  last 
in  the  present  Calendar,  an  import- 
ant letter,  dated  12th  March,  1570, 
frniu  I^ird  (  'hancollor  Weston  to  Se- 
cretary Cecil,  iu  i'urtherauce  of  uarlia- 
mentaiy  billa  for  building  scfaoola  and 
le^aiiiDg  churches  and  chapels,  re- 
quiring churchmen  to  resilience  on 
tiieir  cures,  and  on  the  motiua  fur 
fonnding  a  nniyersity,  as  the  best 
means  of  preserving  peace  in  the 
realm."  ^othing  having  been  ac- 
complished in  this  last  direction  dur- 
ing that  year,  the  patriotism  of  a 
wr)rthy  citizen,  John  Usher,  ancestor 
of  the  archbishop,  being  moved  there- 
to, and  towards  attempting  to  reform 
the  staple,  and  certain  deedts  in  the 
customs  practised  by  the  city  merch- 
antH,  he  offered  to  devote  his  share  of 
proiits  that  would  arise  from  such  re- 
forms **  to  the  advancement  of  God's 
glory,  and,"  adds  he,  "  her  Majesty's 
honour,  and  the  utility  of  this  my 
native  country,  iu  erecting  a  college 
of  nniversity  here."  Proposing;  to 
notice  the  establishment  of  Trinity 
College  whenever  the  second  i)art  of 
this  Calendar  appears,  no  more  need 
now  be  Siiid,  than  that  A|)othecary 
Sinytlie,  l)eing  mayor  of  the  city  the 
year  the  college  was  built,  had  the 
honour  of  laying  the  first  stone. 

With  reference  to  the  question  pre- 
viously mooted,  viz.,  how  it  came  to 

frtiSB,  that  the  Irish  (xael  were  not 
inked  to  the  British  Crown  in  the 
iieaceable  and  happy  manner  the 
Welsh  Gael  had  been,  some  of  the 
dithculties  alluded  to  may  now  be 
mentioned.  The  excellent  governor 
of  both  those  nations.  Sir  Heniy 
Sydney,  was  favourable  to  giving  a 
fair  trial  in  Ireland  to  measures  such 
as  bad  united  the  ancient  British  race 
to  English  law,  and  he  brought  about 
the  much-desired  revolution  as  tar  as 
wjvs  possible.  Before  he  would  enter 
into  a  war  of  extermination  in  central 
Ulster,  he  plainly  demanded  of  the 
Queen  whctlier  she  would  choose  to 
bring  the  j)Cople  of  that  region  "  to 
the  just  rule  of  English  law,  which," 
declared  he,  "is  easy,"  or  to  bimish 
them  quite,  and  uni)eo]iIe  the  soil, 
which,"  he  observed,  ''would  bo 


chargeable.**  Tliis  important  ques- 
tion, involving  and  affecting,  in  marked 
degree,  the  future  of  the  Emnire,  so  | 
perplexed  Elizabeth,  Burieigh,  and 
Ler  wisest  ooancillon^  that  she  s«^t  i 
her  kinsman  and  chanilx^rlain,  Knol-  I 
leys,  over,  to  see,  inauire,  and  report 
to  ner  oonfidentiaUy.  The  envoy  | 
found  himself,  in  Dublin  Castle, 
among  men  of  office  and  of  the  sword, 
whose  expectations  were  more  to  be 
advanced  by  war  and  oonfiaeatioM 
than  bv  peace.  There  can  be  little 
dotibt  but  that,  in  theorj',  the  heads 
of  both  the  Home  and  Coluuial  Go- 
vernments were  for  pacific  meaenres: 
bat  practically,  they  were  ofl4?u  infin- 
enced  and  overruled  by  sordid  officials 
and  ambitious  martialists.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  northern  Gael,  and  for 
all  their  countrj-men  whose  countries 
were  invaded  and  confiscated  on  this 
precedent,  the  decision  arrived  at  was 
for  ttnoomiiromiBfai|[  extirpation  isi 
Shane  O'Neill  and  his  men. 

This  wa.s  a  dangerous  blot  in  the 
game  then  playing  between  the  two 
nations!  Perhapsfew  players  at  back- 
gammon, or,  to  give  it  its  Celtic  name, 
bfij-ramnun,  the  little  game,  or,  a*;  it 
used  to  be  culled,  the  Irish  game," 
ever  made  so  many  blots  at  a  sitting 
as  were  made  in  Ireland  by  our  Tu- 
dor monarchs,  and  hit  by  the  Conti- 
nental |x>wers.  It  was,  ccruuuly,  a 
blunder,  grievous  in  immediate  ef- 
fects and  subsequent  con8e<iuence», 
that  all  the  Irish  chieftains  were  not 
accepted  as  subjects,  since  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  th^ 
would  have  proved  less  worthy  and 
loval  than  the  Gael  of  Scotland  and 
A\  ales,  or  than  those  of  their  bi  ellu-cu, 
O'Brien  and  M'Gilpatrick,  whose  pos- 
terity retained  their  loyalty,  and  tneir 
titles,  Thoraond  and  Upi)er  Ossorj-,  to 
the  other  day.  The  stability,  both  of 
hereditary  transmission  of  estates  and 
of  allegiance  to  the  throne,  a«*sured 
by  i)rimogenitur;il  male  tenure  of 
lands  and  dignities,  is  notably  evi- 
denced in  the  Anglo-Irisli  peerage^ 
since  the  Fitzgeralds,  Butlers,  De 
Burghs,  Nngents,  Fitzuniuriees,  I>e 
Courcys,  St.  Lawrences,  and  Talboti* 
have  been  the  king^s  barons,"  ue., 
men,  for  nearly  seven  centuries.  In 
this  t)oint  of  view,  feudalism  pro- 
duced iu  this  island  what  no  other 
oonntry  ooold  show,  naniely,  fif^ 
or  more  baronial  families  whose 
lands  and  honours  had  descended  for 
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five  centuries  in  the  male  line  from  ai  the  department  of  comparison  be- 
the  onVin;il  irrante^.  The  fact  was,  tween  feudal  and  clan  ])i'litic8  is 
these  lords  were  living  near  fierce,  concerned,  will  assuredlv  gain  much 
half-eonquered  dans;  and,  firmly  de-  whenever  students  shall  avail  them- 
terniined  to  keep  what  they  had  con-  selves  of  the  intimate  light  affonded 
quered  if  tliey  could,  entailed  their  by  tliis  almost  novel  source  of  inform  a - 
estates  on  masculine  defenders,  to  tion,  the  Irish  btate  Papers.  The 
the  ezdusion  of  daughters.  On  the  broad  facts  of  the  protracted  eouteat 
other  hand,  clansmen  would  hardlv  between  these  opposed  systems  of 
pennit  their  chiefs  to  Ivf  f  f.ine  loyal,  society  arc  visible  enough ;  but  many 
feanug  lest  the  Crown,  accepting  of  the  deductions  to  be  obtained 
the  proffered  service,  wobld  change  are  as  yet  insofficie&tljr  known,  al- 
these  electeil  nders  into  barons  de-  though  they  are  intem^ting  and  even 
pendent  on  the  £nglish  Government,  important  as  bearing;  up<tn  existing 
and  couter  portions  of  the  clan  coun-  phases  of  social  condition  in  the 
tries  upon  tnem  as  baronies.  Several  tJnited  Kingdom  and  in  Fhinoe;  Feu- 
seigniors  of  septs  had  obtained  such  dality  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
titles  and  grants,  as,  80  early  as  Stroll  fj-  centralized  fonii  of  marshalling  an 
bow's  time,  M'Gilieholmoc,  baron  of  entire  nation,  wiule  clanship  isolated 
l^thdowm  and  M'Qilpatrick,  or  Fits-  eadi  sept  ana  almost  evoy  family;  ao 
patrick;  Kavanagh,  baron  of  St.  "Mul-  that  while  the  one  was  an  organized 
lyns :  and  others,  in  the  times  under  force,  the  other  never  imited  trilx  b  in 
view.  The  diiUcultjr,  as  to  conferring  even  such  a  federal  bond  as  is  aile- 
an  estate  on  a  chieftain  in  a  '^eountnr  gorized  in  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of 
not  his,  and  the  consideration  for  nticks.  The  fiiTn  and  complete  mon- 
which  he  was  made  a  peer,  are  shown  nrvhx  i  lnntt  d  iti  England  by  the 
in  an  order,  dated  1551,  to  grant  Ma-  iS  orunuiM  necciiburily  spread  its  rule 
flemds  ^  an  estate  of  such  lands  as  he  over,  first  the  nearer  Celtic  iKmiUa- 
Tm9  justly  in  hh  j'os.^rssion,'"  and  to  tions  in  AVale.s,  Cornwall,  and  unm- 
roake  him  a  brtmn,  "  on  condition  herland,  and  tlien  further  in  Ireland, 
that  he  shall  induce  the  people  inha-  It  was  im|>08sible  for  the  earlier  sys- 
bl^ig  within  ids  rule  to  leave  off  tern  of  polity  to  resist  suoceaafully  the 
their  wild  and  savage  litea  and  maur  ecvero  and  T>f  i  f(  ( t  royal  i»ower.  Yet 
ner  of  living."  tiie  e.vtniorain;ii  >■  !en/]^h  of  the  stnig- 

Keligious  impressions  and  ccremo-  gle  iu  Ireland,  w  hich  extended  througn 
nies,  and  dd  national  customs  and  ha-  five  centuries,  and  the  not  dishonour- 
bits  are,  however,  not  readily  thrown  able  tenns  oT)tained,  arc  (dike  credit- 
off.  What  those  ancient  rites  were,  ulile  to  the  valour  and  periseve ranee 
and  how  far  heathenism  lingered  of  our  Celtic  rlan.s.  In  our  enlight- 
among  the  long^escended  teachniga  ened  day,  wliilc  Irishmen  feel  that 
of  the  primitive  ChriRtian  Church,  are  their  forefathers  fou}j;ht  fi)r  lands  and 
questions  for  areliri'  ilnj^iHts.  For  the  lil)erty,  they  recognise  that  tlie  Eng- 
customs  of  the  country,  they  had  been  lish  were  on  the  side  of  superior  free- 
in  foroe  a  oentuiy  before  the  Ohristian  dom,  and  of  progress  towards  a  civi- 
era  :  but  are  now  not  generally  under-  lization  to  wliicTi  Celtic  institntioiia 
stood,  awaiting  the  completion  of  could  never  have  attained, 
another  government  work,  the  pub-  The  chief  value  of  these  documents 
ISeation  of  the  Brehon  Laws.  The  la,  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
leame<l  editor  of  the  work  before  us  letters,  which  have  been  well  charac- 
olwjerveH :  Tlie  lawR  and  institutes  terized  as  the  life  of  history,  being,  as 
of  the  British,  the  Iritsh,  and  the  it  were,  photographic  records,  struck 
Gauls,  seem  to  lie  at  the  surface  of  oti'  in  the  heat  of  the  dav,  and  tfaero- 
history;  yet^  like  tlio  -wavr  of  Tan-  fore  describing  facts  with  more  truth 
talus,  continually  recede  from  u&"  and  vivacity  uian  were  possessed  by 
Rather,  they  lie  at  its  depths,  having  mere  chroniclers  in  monkish  cells, 
formed  the  guiding  powers  and  mo-  Aa  materials  for  the  general  histoiy 
tives  of  those  nations,  whose  fortunes,  of  our  country,  these  State  Papers 
at  least  those  of  the  Gauls,  are  intiu-  are  invaluable;  and  are  not  less  ser- 
enced  by  the  traditional  feelin^i  and  viceable  for  topography,  especially 
impulses  those  cnatoma  still  produce  for  ilhistrating  the  fortunes  or  distin- 
in  our  day.  gniahed  families,  which  they  elucidate 

The  philosophy  of  histoiy,  so  far  largely  and  clearly,  grouping  roimd 
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particular  houses  and  places  in  lights 
and  forms  of  new  and  pleaf?in|!!:  inter- 
est. One  concluding  recommendation. 
Investi^ton  in  the  broad  field  Ire- 
land  oftei^,  wlicther  for  paths  of  his- 
tory—religious, social,  and  political, 
or  of  biography,  memoirsj  and  aoti- 
quitioB— who  will  be  aided  cm  the 
way  and  enlivened  l)y  turnin  i?  to  these 
papers,  should  move  with  caution 
in  the  direction  of  casting  excessive 
blnme  on  eithertbe  English  orthelriBh 
side  in  the  gYQut  strni^glo  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Whatever  may  liave 
been  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties, 
to  attempt  to  strike  a  bojanoe  of  the 
hiatorio  aooount  between  them  mint 


be  a  thankle^  and  unaTnilfn!?  talk : 
and  to  hold  the  Bcales  fairly  would 
demand  the  lalioiu*  of  a  literary  Ucr- 
culea,  and  the  judgment  of  a  Rbada- 
mantiius.  Any  one  who  could  use 
these  domment.s  for  faet  i«^iiR  pur- 
poses, to  iitilaiue  aiiiuK^itiiM}  uuw  iiap- 
pily  expiring,  would  not  pleaae  the 
good  feeling,  yearly  growing  better, 
of  his  own  party.  It  was  by  a  genial, 
as  well  as  by  a  brilliant  use  of  Sa>ttish 
lore,  that  tbeWixardof  the  North  lit 
up  the  hills  and  history  of  his  country 
w!t}i  the  beams  of  a  geniun  m  bright 
and  warm  that  all  we  world  ba^ks 
therein. 
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MR.  At^SJUMOn't  FUXB  l>OBll  :  THS  YtAXMM  09 

ooner  w  wm  au 


r.  L*llOLBV*S 


To  WRITE  a  prize  poem  is  an  exercise 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Italian  impro- 
visatore.  The  poet  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  B  aelf-willed,  solitary  being,  who 
nurses  his  own  thoni^lits  and  warli]es 
his  wood-not€8  wild  wlien  he  if  in 
the  humour^  and  because  he  cannot 
cbooee  but  smg.  He  does  not  put  on 
tlio  sin<,Mn;2;  jianncnts  to  j)lea.se  cer- 
tain judges  of  poetry ;  he  is  his  own 
tribunal  of  ta^te  ;  and  if  his  e^tism 
is  offensive  to  the  yisiter,  as  Words- 
worth's undoubtedly  wa.s,  the  visiter 
has  no  canse  of  corniilaint ;  he  liiis 
found  what  he  wanted — a  man  with 
his  senribilities  cultivated  to  a  feult 
-  nn  interpreter  of  nature  to  man, 
who,  like  other  interpret-i^rR,  Itns  un- 
learnt some  of  his  o\vn  laii'^ua;;e  by 
his  too  great  familiarity  with  the  fo- 
reign toii^jruc  which  he  has  nrrjuired, 
Am  the  traveller  Livingstone  almost 
forgot  his  mother  tongue,  so  the  poet 
loses  insensibly  the  dialect  of  et^iy- 
day  life;  he  1>»  nmog  ^  stranpT,  at 
last,  to  his  own  iiome — like  a  swan  on 
an  ishmd  in  a  lake,  he  lives  in  a  world 
of  hia  own.  Hard  bj  are  the  hannta 
of  men;  across  the  water  are  men 
who  go  into  the  city,  and  buy  and 
sell,  and  get  gain— but  Lethe's  pool 
c^d  not  separate  more  entirely  be- 
tween  him  and  them:  they  will  make 


a  pilgrimage  to  him,  and  listen  to  bis 
Bong  wafted  across  the  water  to  them 
— but  there  the  intercourse  ends. 

^  He  is  nUxnS  m  mHnitMe  d«w, 

Or  snow  witlnri  n  ^i;irii:i  r's^rove; 
And  you  mast  lov«  bim,  «re  to  joa 
H«  will  M«m  worUij  of  joor  Iom.** 

Bot  an  tins  is  <^anged  when  tiie 

poetbecomcsan  improvimitore-when 
the  company  is  assembled,  a  subject 
set,  and  the  poet  called  on  to  display 
his  pbwers,  to  astonish  and  please^to 
give  a  specimen  of  what  poetry  is 
like,  rather  tlian  to  produce  a  |H>em. 
A  poem  is,  aa  the  word  implies,  a 
finished  work — a  statue  in  marbld^ 
with  the  sculptor's  initials  carved  on 
it,  and  u[x>u  which  he  will  stake  his 
hopes  of  immortality.  But  a  p<>em 
improvised,  or  produced  to  order,  tea 
statuette — a  fancy  m  ]i1  aster  or  ala- 
baster, moulded  oil- hand,  to  ghf>w 
what  the  sculptor  could  do,  if  he 
called  all  his  powers  into  pnj,  and 
fTitlu  red  up  his  strength  for  one  great 
cttbrt  of  genius.  If  he  has  pleased 
Alexander  at  the  feast — if  Persiaim 
and  Greeks  have  like  turns  tsfnatne 
found  —  if  alternate  ]>aRsions  hare 
fallen  and  risen  to  his  vaned  lay — 
Timotheus  has  done  all  that  his  art 
coidd  do.  He  is  the  rhapaodist  of  tbe 
hour,  reading  his  own  unpremeditated 


Th«  IVaiers  of  Babjfion.  Univer«ity  of  Oxford  Prize  Poem  on  a  Sacred  Snb- 
jeot*  1657-1860.  By  the  Ber.  W.  Alexander,  m.a.,  Brasenose  College,  Hector 
of  Camns-Jnzta-Mottme.  Oxford:  T.  &  Q.  ShcimploD.  Hodges,  Smith,  &  Os^t 
Doblub  ■ 
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Iliad :  he  fires  another  Troy ;  but  not 
M  Uie  blind  old  bard  of  Scio's  rocky 

iale,  musing  long  till  the  fire  burned 
within  him,  and  at  last  he  npako  with 
his  tongue.  He  is  not  a  proplict  him- 
self, but  one  of  the  youug  men  of  the 
8006  of  the  prophets,  who,  bied  up  in 
a  flchool  of  inaplFation,  catches  some 
nf  the  true  propheti*^  fire,  and,  for  the 
time  l)eing,  rises  to  the  k'vel  of  one  of 
the  minor  proplietd.  But  let  no  one, 
thfltefbfe,  despiw  a  prize  poMn  be- 
eaoae  it  is  written  to  order,  and  there> 
fore  dors  not  Bitisfy  the  conditions 
for  the  production  of  poetrj'  of  tlie 
first  rauK.  A  prize  poem  will,  at 
kast^  draw  out  soma,  if  noi  all,  the 
quahties  of  a  poet  The  young  poet 
must  try  his  new-flcdc;ed  wings  by 
flights  like  theflc ;  and  tlie  defects  of 
the  true  poet  have  been  ixs  serviceable 
tohimashissuooeflsea.  Moreao^eren, 
for  thoy  have  driven  him  back  upon 
hims«'lf.  The  a'jronyof disappointment 
has  wrung  from  him  thoughts  imd 
muoiU  of  feeling  whicji  success  never 
ecmM.  If  they  speak  beat  who  breathe 
their  words  in  pain,  so  competition 
may  call  out  a  poet's  powers.  True, 
that,  whether  crowned  or  uncrowned 
by  the  judges,  he  is  the  poet  still;  but 
he  need  not  loae  heart  because  he  does 
not  catch  the  ear  of  his  judges  the 
first,  the  second,  or  even  the  third 
time.  There  m:iy  l)e  a  fault  on  their 
Dart,  probably  there  '\& ;  probably  they 
nil  in  with  aome  prevailing  taate,  and 
the  tnie  ynyet  is  too  tme  to  himself 
to  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  aire  which 
passeth  awav.  But,  probably,  there 
IB  also  a  fault  in  the  vouns  poet  him- 
lelt  fie  has  strength  without  sweet- 
ness, force  without  ease ;  he  has  pow- 
ere  which  want  compression;  he  must 
master  his  own  fancies,  and  prune  his 
too  luxuriant  language.  AD  this  he 
am  only  leam  under  defeat  Failure 
has  made  poets,  and  success  has  mar- 
red others.  The  aut h« -r  of  "  Festus," 
the  author  of  "  King  Arthur,"  the 
author  of  "  Proverbid  -Philoeophy," 
are  inatanees  of  how  success  inaymar 
^  poet  The  poet  of  a  school  or  a 
clique  who  apjdaud  him  beforehand, 
and  whose  praise  he  bargains  fur  as 
maaagera  far  jpniemaim  elaquew% 
will  soon  cease  to  be  a  poet  at  alL 
Ho  will  write  for  his  cott  r'u\  till  at 
last  even  his  cCAn^le  get  tired  of  hira. 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  not  so 
mh  calkM  out  Mr.  Alexander'a 
paiticahyr  oaae,  as  aaggeated  by  the 


subject  of  prize  poems  in  general.  We 
do  not  know  if  they  apply  to  him  at 
all ;  whether  In  Ims  leuned  a  lesaon 

from  previous  failure  as  well  as  from 
pre-^eut  surcrss,  we  cannot  say;  but 
we  doubt  not  he  is  nursing  his  |X)W- 
era,  by  these  improvieatore  disj)lays, 
for  some  poem  in  which  the  choice 
of  subjeet  and  treatment  shall  be  all 
his  own,  and  on  whieh  he  may  in- 
scribe his  name,  as  Phidias  on  the 
shield  of  ICinenra.  With  great  good 
taste,  Mr.  Alexander  has  not  at- 
tempted the  "  Iliad"  in  a  nutshell,  an 
ei)ie  of  two  hundred  verses.  For  the 
judges  to  read  it,  a  prize  i>oem  must  be 
short;  it  must  suggest  thought,  andnot 
exhaust  it ;  we  must  lay  it  down  with 
theremark,"}rt'n'we  have  a  poet,"  not 
"Here  we  have  a  jMX'm."  Mr.  Alexan- 
der has  met  the  conditions  required, 
by  throwing  hia  piece  into  the  8hai)e 
of  a  dream.  Drifting  down  the  Eii- 
])hrates,  we  re.^ign  ourselves  to  the  re- 
lleetions  that  naturally  arii^e,  jis  that 
famous  and  ancient  river  glides  down 
at  its  own  sweet  will,  bearing  us  along 
with  it  Temples  and  towers,  gates 
of  bra.«!8,  Rnd  nnnfjing  gardens,  swim 
Ix^fore  us.  Whether  they  are  still  and 
we  in  motiou,  or  whether  they  are 
gliding  down  the  river  and  we  are 
watchmg  the  pageant  float  before  us, 
is  very  indistinctly  traced ;  but  it  is 
through  this  indistinctness  that  we  are 
not  shocked  at  anachronisms,  and  are 
charmed  out  of  all  sense  of  the  uni- 
ties. From  Nimrod,  the  first  mighty 
hunter  f)f  men,  to  Alexander,  the  last 
who  ruled  by  proud  Euphrates streiim, 
near  two  thousand  years  their  cloudy 
wings  expand,  and,  swathed  in  a  mist 
of  memories  rise  before  us,  as  the 
ghosts  of  murdered  kings  rise  before 
Kiciiard  in  his  tent  at  Bosworth. 

We  are  near  awaking,  it  is  said, 
when  we  dream  that  we  dream.  So 
tliis  dream  of  Euplirates  is  so  dream- 
like, that  we  feel  it  is  only  a  dream. 
It  is  no  attempt  to  rehabitate  the 
past  There  is  nothing  dramatie, 
much  less  that  waXWOrk  imitation  of 
life  which  is  the  weak  attem])t  of 
undnunatic  poet«  to  pass  off  their 
thoughts  for  things.  It  is  a  reverie 
throughout  ^y  not  atlempling  too 
much,  Mr.  Alenader  has  escaped  the 
fault  of  aspiring  poets.  He  sy^eaks  to 
the  eye  only,  not  to  the  eye  ami  ear. 
His  pictures  have  a  soft  sliimmer,  like 
that  of  moonlight  on  the  river;  the 
e(^ttn  are  in  shadow,  not  brought  out 
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as  in  Bunliglit :  it  is  not  a  Crystal 
Palace  show  of  Assyrian  antiquities, 
in  wliich  nothing  is  left  to  the  ima- 
gination; but  ratlicr  that  c.f  the  mu- 
seum, in  which  the  faded  look  of  the 
relic  fits  in  with  our  idai  of  the  past. 
Antiquity  must  be  dim.   What  can 
wo  hiow  of  ^^syiian  kings?  They 
are  a  mystery  to  us,  like  their  winged 
bulls  and  arrow-headed  cipher.  If 
Melrose,  a  ruin  of  yesterday,  or  tiie 
Coliseum,  a  ruin  of  a  thou.siind  years 
only,  should  be  visited  by  moonlight, 
how  much  more  Babylon,  who^c 
brides  are  now  dost  heaps,  and  whose 
monuments  mounds  of  rubbish  ?  In 
one  hiuj'uage  only  is  their  history  de- 
ciphereu.    Like  the  sin  of  Judah, 
^Titten  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  with 
the  point  of  a  diamond,  tlie  doom  of 
Babylon  is  predicted  in  a  record  that 
has  outlivea  the  site  of  the  city  itself. 
The  aubject  suits  a  sacred  poem,  for 
secular  interest  in  Babylon  there  is 
none.   Palmvra  is  not  more  buried, 
or  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  more 
nninteresting,  exoeptfor  tlie  enduring 
interest  which  the  songs  of  Sion  have 
thrown  around  the  waters  of  Babylon. 
These  Judean  exiles  have  done  for 
her  what  all  her  kings,  astrologers, 
eoothsnyers,  and  wise  men  never  could 
do — invest  her  annals  with  interest 
tons.  These  willows  on  which  they 
hanged  their  hacps^  still  are  gieen, 
though  all  is  barren  beside.  The 
plaintive  melodv  in  which  they  re- 
nued  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land,  is  one  touch  of  nature 
ami'l  the  monotony  of  pomp  and 
splendour.   States  fall,  arts  faue,  but 
nature  and  troth  do  not  die.  So  it  is 
to  an  exile  band  that  Babylon  owes 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  obliterated  out 
of  remembrance.   In  the  Jews'  lan- 

fuage  we  decipher  the  history  of 
ings  that  we  cannot  reach  in  their 
own. 

The  poem  oi>ens  with  a  soft  and 
dreamliKe  de8cri|ition  of  the  river  hj 

noonli^dit,  with  itw  proud  galleyswith 
oars  sweeping  down  the  stream,  osier 
barges  wine -laden  dropping  down  the 
current^  while  the  pale  moon  gleams 
over  turret  and  tower,  palace  and  gar> 
den,  rising  on  either  bank. 

Then  follow  two  pictures,  charming 
for  their  contrast :  tfie  one  of  the  proud 
ooiiqueKn%  the  king  and  court  of 


Assyria,  the  other  of  the  Jewish  es- 

lies: — 

There  wlim  Am  wil]«iQ  gngf  gnm  im  ffci 

midit 

Of  Babylon,  and  hang  ibeir  harpt  tttnea. 

'riiu.s  Rvermore  in  ear  of  eitbar  UlMg 

Suuuik'd  the  voice  of  wal«rB.** 

The  river  whispers  musically  its 
ancient  story — musieally,  as  if  some 
river-god  had  cut  a  reed  out  of  the 
ban  k  on  which  to  pipe  his  lay.  It  teih 
of  the  conquest  of  Assyrian  kings : 

**To  th«.«e  it  swept 
On  with  a  din  of  Oriental  war. 
Ik  aoiindad  an  alarm  tbai  waken'd  op 
FWr  eehoea  from  fcr  rivcvt  all  niglit  long. 
All 'fring  thr*  driij^ou  on  hi;'  Iotas  ^Ktl, 
Au(i  bringing  Persian  kion  onto  the  brink 
Of  tba  C&aapaa,  with  tbm  nlTar  jan." 


But  to  the  captive  exiles  of  Zion, 
Euphrates  sang  a  veij  different  Uy : 

"  But  to  the  othi  r  throng  the  river  toM 
Thing!  written  in  the  giaafc  old  Uebraw 


It  told  bow  it  1»d  Mrapl 

once, 

A  hripht  chord  c\f  (ktfymrfcid  river-hfrm.'* 
And  It  had  olrl-world  ?onsrs  of  Abraham  ; 
And  him  of  RehobotiL,  who  went  to  rule 
Among  tba  darh<«yad  dttket  on  Soic^a  rai 
rocka." 

The  river  next  whispf rp  the  les:*^!'] 
of  the  journey  of  the  ten  tribes  acrvi^s 
the  Euphrates  to  Arsareth,  that  dis- 
tant land  twice  nine  long  month^ 
jnumcy  distant  from  the  river,  where 
the  Bcuei  Yisrael  are  settled  to  this 
day: 

"  And  all  their  life  is  sacrmment  and  paaliri. 

Vesper,  or  festival,  or  holy  deed. 

There  they  do  dwell  until  tbe  Utter  time. 

When  God  M«S^diaUitsjth«iptu«i 

again." 

Va\\  n  nv  the  waters  change  their 
meauiug.  The  exiles  of  Zion  stand 
by  the  river's  edge,  and  sii^  that  sad- 
de,st  dirge,  the  wper  Jlmmnn^  which 
has  been,  we  thhik,  the  key-note  to 
that  most  touching  prayer  in  our. 
Litany,  That  it  may  please  thee  to 
show  thy  pity  npon  all  prisoneiB  and 
captives : 

"  How  shall  they  sing  God's  song  ia  tha 
■trange  land? 
For  it  is  native  of  the  temple,  laiil. 
Like  a  white  iiuwer,  on  Moriali  s  breast ; 
And  it  is  not  for  Asia's  scalike  plftin. 
Bat  for  tbe  shadows  of  tbe  purple  bills : 
Not  for  tbe  broad  aad  aven-pulsing  stream. 
Bat  fDf  the  land*  whidi  Joraaa  pairioaadi 


•  Genesis  ii«  10. 
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His  p^try  of  witerfklls.  nicht  and  day 
AnirerM  hj  cataracts,  lulled  by  nightin- 


Wreath'd  with  white  foam,  and  triampb- 

inf  for  «Y«r, 
That  is  to  the  Eaphnites,  as  a  saint 
UtCoia  bia  ooronatioo,  with  his  soul 
FoQ  of  iwe«e  fcarnhi^  and  of  tean  divine, 
Is  to  some  cold  and  paei>ion]e»s  idol  <;od 
Imfffito— d  in  his  rigid  marble  lines." 

The  sublime  act  of  St  iaiah  is  next 
p'urtrayed.  Tlie  judgments  aguinst 
Babylon,  which  Jeremkh  the  prophet 
had  written  in  a  book,  are  hurled, 
with  a  stone  bound  to  the  roll,  into 
the  midst  of  Euphrates.  '*  And  tli  ti 
shall  .«ay.  Thus  f?hall  Babylon  sink, 
and  shall  not  rise  from  the  evil  that 
I  will  bring  uDon  Her.  Thtte  far  are 
the  words  of  Jeremiah.*'  It  is  diffi- 
calt  to  find  a  i-arallel  to  this  sublime 
act  of  symbolic  judgment  As  sub- 
Hme  is  the  New  T^^ment  echo  of 
the  tame  act  of  judicial  warning: — 
"  And  a  might^^  angel  took  up  a  stone 
like  a  great  nhOstrme,  and  aust  it  in- 
to the  sea,  siiying,  Thus  with  violence 
shall  that  great  city,  Babylon,  be 
thrown  down,  apd  shall  be  foilnd  no 
JftOTB  at  alL"— Rev.  xviii.  21. 

Long  may  our  old  UeVr.  w  Diblp  be 
read  and  reverenced  auinjiL:  \\a.  Here 
is  the  true  spring-head  oi  ail  poetic 
fire  and  feeling.  heroism  and 

love  of  countrj'  rise  to  a  higher  leTel 
than  in  the  proudest  ]>eriod«  of  Greece 
aud  RomCj  for  the  soring  tliat  fed 
them  was  higher  still.  Men  with 
the  fear  of  Gkra  in  their  hearts  were 
patriots  in  a  pUrer  sense  of  the  word 
than  Aristides  and  Brutus  could  have 
aspired  to.  To  the  Hebrew  Serip- 
tores,  then,  the  poet,  who  would  ml 
his  mind  with  lofty  and  sublime  con- 
ceptions, should  repair.  Milton,  the 
great  master  of  sublimity  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  drew  his  inspiration 
<fiirect  firom  this  source.  These  me- 
iDorable  words  of  his,  He  that 
would  not  be  frustrate  of  liis  hope 
to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable 
things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  trUe 
poenL^'  lets  OS  into  the  seeret  placed 
tirander,  into  the  source  of  all  his  lofty 
imi^^nings!  He  had  not  only  read 
those  Hebrew  Scri]>tiires,  but  sought 
to  isliaiie  his  thoughts  and  inmost 
being  by  them,  and  therefore  when 
he  moTed  in  numbers  it  was  in  that 
nu\je.stic  godlike  gait  that  he  had 
caught  from  the  oracles  of  Grod.  The 
Carews,  Sucklings,  and  Cowleys  could 
no  mm  aipire  to  this  than  a  gorilla 
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can  ape  a  Xewton.  Sncli  thoughts 
are  not  engendered  in  the  intellect, 
much  less  in  the  fancy ;  they  are  part 
of  the  inner  soul,  the  life  breathing  out 
on  the  lips.  This  is  why  it  is  only  a 
rcligiuiis  man  who  can  WTitc  a  reli- 
pous  poem;  "that  is,"  again  to  use 
lilton's  words.  "  a  composition  and 
pattern  of  the  nest  and  honourable^t 
things,  Not  presuming  to  sing  high 
praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous  cities, 
unless  he  have  in  himself  the  txoQ- 
rience  and  the  practice  of  all  that 
which  is  piaiseWorthy." 

Wo  have  only  space  for  the  last 
few  lines.  After  that,  Alexander's 
barge  has  sweut  down  the  river  with 
death  *' wlutelipnied,  and  grim,  and 
stem,"  keeping  his  court  upon  the 
deck  beside  the  sick  king,  and  mock- 
ing his  pomp;  as  the  river  flows  on 
silently  to  the  ocean,  with  its  mingled 
memories  of  battles  and  jmlms,  the 
Bencdicite  of  the  three  cnildren,  the 
banauet  of  Belshazzar  ;  as  the  vision 
of  tne  last  of  the  three  great  mo- 
narchies, that  ruled  by  the  banks  of 
Euphrates,  is  fading  away,  another 
vision  of  another  rirer  in  the  land 
that  is  very  far  off  rises  l»eff>re  n% 
and  tlie  poem  dies  out  in  echoes  like 
these  : — 

And  hi*  foil  music  took  a  finer  tone, 
And  wttf  me  aomothinf  of  a  ^'goniler 

Xbat  rolls  for  ever  to  another  shore, 
Wlwroof  our  God  hiuaelf  la  tho  aolo  ma, 
And  Chrut'a  d«ar  Uvo  thk  ffnlibg  of  llw 
tide. 

And  hb  mel  apliit  ia  tlw  branthing  wind. 

Something  it  chaantvd  too  >f  ,  \iled  men 
On  the  sad  bank  of  that  strange  riv«r,  Ltfit^ 
flknging  the  barp  of  tbetr  deep  heairt^do- 

hires 

To  reet  u^on  the  willow  of  the  croes. 
And  lonp:iDg  for  tho  everiailing  MUa, 

Mount  Sion  and  Jeru-s^ilrni  rit  ( Joil. 
And  then  I  thought  1  kuult,  and  kneeling 
beard 

Nothing — saVe  only  the  Ion r  h  of  wavf*. 
And  one  tweet  ptahu  that  itohb'd  for  ever- 


We  are  not  professional  critics,  and 
do  not  keep  graduated  scales  to  mea- 
sure poetle  merit.    A  rain-gauge;^  a 

ga.s-meter,  a  wet-bulb  are  all  cunning 
tests  to  catch  the  slippery  ariels  that 
liover  around  us  in  one  elemental 
form  or  other.  Butpoetrs;]saomuch 
a  matter  of  feeling,  it  affeets  us,  we 
cannot  tell  why,  mm\  so  much  must 
be  allowed  for  strangi  partialities  and 
Btraxigu  antipathies,  tliat  we  always 

give  our  judgment  with  fear  and 
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trembling  in  these  matters.   We  can  hostilities  between  them  and  the  Qf' 

only  say,  then,  thitt  hi  our  poor  j udg-  deiabad  Ameers,  when  Meer  Ali,  wiui 

iaent,  a  lUDre  trae  and  touchuig  WiO  hone,  kept  open  Sir  Charka 

inent  by  the  river  of  time  has  never  Napier'scomtnunicationswith  Snkker, 

been  sounded  than  this.    Most  musi-  and  held  in  check  some  hostile  tribes, 

cal,  meet  melancholy,  it  ia  aneh  a  dirge  Sir  Charles  reported  that  the  oondiMt 

as  the  desolate  river  god  would  chaunt  of  IMccr  Ali  wsis  "loyal  from  first  to 

over  his  deserted  palaces,  now  full  of  last  both  to  his  family  and  to  the 

^oleful  creatures,  where  the  owls  British  Government;"  and  the  Go- 

Bcreech  and  the  satyrs  danoe^  where  Temor-General,  the  Earl  of  EOen- 

no  Arab  pitches  his  tent,  where  no  borough,  in  a  despatch  dated  23rd 

shepherd  folds  his  flock.    This  is  Aui,nist,  1H43, stated  that  "Ali  Moorad 

the  burden  of  Babylon,  which  the  hud  been  a  faithful  ally,  when  his 

traveller  may  see  that  yisits  the  sudden  and  unexpected  enmity  might 

banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  have  Ixjen  fatal  to  our  army.     As  a 

the  poet,  with  the  vision  and  faculty  reward  for  his  services,  Sir  Charles 

divine  of  colouring  up  distant  scenes  Napier  presented  Ali  Moorad  with  the 

and  past  events,  has  brought  before  before-mentioned  districts  of  Meer* 

us  in  stal^alyhlilLk  verse,  the  cadence  pore,  Matihla,  and  Meherkee^  which 

of  which  is  sweet  as  the  river's  ripple,  nad  been  seized  by  the  British.  A 

treaty  between  him  and  the  Britiah 
IfxBR  An  Moorad*  is  one  of  tlioae  Government  was  trsnsmitted  by  Sv 
eastern  potentates  whose  territories  Charles  Napier  to  the  Indian  Govem- 
have  been  "annexed/'  rightfully  or  nient,  in  184.'),  but  its  formal  ratifica- 
wrongfulh',  by  the  East  India  Com-  tion  never  took  place.  In  1850,  up 
pany.  Me  was  the  youngest  son  of  to  which  time  Ali  Moorad  had  been 
Meer  Sohrab,  Sovereign  of  Upi>er  treated  as  an  independent  sovereign 
Sindh,  a  valuable  province  lyin;;  on  and  ally,t  he  Governor-General  of  India, 
both  sides  of  the  Kiver  Indus.  On  accompanied  by  the  Chief  Commis- 
the  death  of  his  father  his  eldest  bro-  sioner  of  Siudh,  paid  him  a  visit  of 
ther.  Meer  Roostura  Khan,  .succeeded  state.  Captain  Langley  states  that 
to  tno  sovereignty  of  Upjier  Sindh,  the  CommiBsioner  was  at  the  very 
and  in  coiyunction  with  his  second  time  preparing  a  charge  against  Me^ 
brother,  stripped  Ah  Moorad  of  his  Ali,of  havingnaudulentlysubstitiited 
patrimonial  possessions.  Disputes  in  the  treaty  of  Nownahar  words 
soon  arose  l3etween  the  brothers  and  which  gave  him  the  districts  of  Meer- 
their  respective  adherents,  which  led  pore,  Matihla,  and  Meherkee,  granted 
to  the  interposition  of  the  P>riti8h  poli-  to  him  by  Sir  Charles  Napier.  On 
tical  a;:ent,  which  availed  ])ut  for  a  the  evidence  of  several  perjured  wit- 
time.  Several  battles  ensued  Ix-'t ween  nesses  the  Meer  was  convicted,  and 
the  brothers,  who  at  last  formally  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  stripped 
settled  their  differences  and  entered  him,  not  only  of  these  districts.  Dot 
ipto  the  treaty  of  Nownahar,  solemnly  also  of  some  other  possessions,  thereby 
inscribed  on  a  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  ''annexing"  territorv  to  the  value  of 
tiie  Koran,  by  which  the  right  of  ^£80,000  a-year.  The  chief  accuser, 
Meer  Ali  to  certain  districts  was  didy  Shaikh  Ah  Husseyn,  subeequentlj 
acknowledged.  Meer  Roostum  hav-  confessed  his  perjury  against  Meer 
iog  attained  the  age  of  eighty-live  Ali,  who  having  applied  repeatedly, 
years,  and  findinjj  lumself  unequal  to  but  in  vain,  to  the  Indian  Qoveni- 
the  control  <^  Smdh,  where  disturb-  ment  for  redress,  at  last  proceeded  to 
ances  had  arisen,  resijjned  in  favour  London  in  search  of  justice.  Here  he 
of  Ali  Moorad,  upon  whom  the  sue-  met  with  everv  opposition,  the  Board 
cession  devolved,  under  his  father's  of  Directors  declining  even  to  sane- 
will.  His  accession  to  the  sovereignty  tion  his  reception  at  Court  While  in 
of  Upper  Sindh  was  recofniised  by  London  news  arrived  of  the  Indian 
the  British  Government,  who  accepted  mutiny, whereuj>ou  the  Meer.  although 
support  fiom  him  on  the  occasion  of  suffiBring  fitmi  iqjustioe  and  ind^gni- 

*  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Meer  Ali  Moorad :  with  IFiW  Sport*  i» 

the  VaUey  oft  he  Indus.  By  Edward  Areber  Langley,  late  Captain,  Madras  C&valij. 
London:  Burst  and  Bladcett.  1860. 
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ties,  despatched  directions  to  his  son 
and  deputy  to  give  all  aid  to  the  T^g 
lish,  aud  to  place  every  available  man 
and  horse  under  the  orders  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  in  Sindh.  He 
shortly  afterwards  started  on  his  re- 
turn to  India ;  and  it  was  ou  his  ar- 
rival at  Trieste  that  our  author  joined 
him  as  secretary. 

Captain  Langloy  is  evidentlyamf\n 
of  considerable  powers  of  observation. 
During  his  residence  in  Sindh  he 
availed  himself  of  ewwj  opportunity 
of  obtaininir  a  knowledge  of  the 
Ameer's  territories.  He  joined  in  his 
pursoits,  and  has  carefulfy  noted  the 
resoorces  of  the  countiy  and  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  people.  With  the  wild 
sports  in  the  Valley  of  the  Indus  he 
beeame  well  practised, and  hisdeserip- 
tlons  of  them  form  the  most  enter- 
taining!: parts  of  his  volumes.  As  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  an  Indian 
pnnce,  we  can  recommend  his  narra- 
tive to  our  readers.  It  abounds  in 
graphic  delineations  of  cliaraeter.  We 
should  not  convey  a  just  impression  of 
tiie  work  if  we  omitted  to  add,  that  it 
also  contains  full  information  on  the 
government,  the  revenues,  and  the 
productions  of  this  important  pro- 
Tince. 

Tlie  love  of  sport  appears  to  be  the 
absorbing  passion  of  Merr  Ali.  To 
this  mania  he  sacrifices  his  time  day 
after  day,  and  month  after  montn. 
Whole  tracts  of  Country  are  kept 
waste  as  limit infc  grounds.  Hif  own 
resources,  aud  that  of  the  jieople,  are 
wasted  in  these  pursuits.  His  daily 
routine  is  snmcwiiat  as  follows  :— The 
Ameer  with  liis  retinue  devotes  the 
mornings  to  h  anting  or  shooting,  break- 
fasting at  9  or  10.  He  then  holds  a 
durbar,apriniitivetlironf' having  been 
prepared  by  spreading  a  cotton  f  arjx't 
and  placing  a  charpoy  or  bed  with 
cushions  at  the  upper  end ;  on  this 
•  his  Highness  scats  himself,  his  mnr- 
tiers  squatting  on  the  carpet;  petitions 
are  presented;  the  Meer  glances  at 
them,  and  assun  s  tlie  supplicants  of 
early  attention.  Music  succeeds,  and 
then  the  Meer  withdraws  to  take  his 
siesta,  which  may  on  no  account  be 
disturbcil.  When  he  rises  and  has 
bathed,  he  di.^pnspi*  of  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  tiring  at  a  mark,  inspect- 
ing dogs,  or  tr>'ing  hawks  at  partridges 
or  crows.  In  his  hunting  forays  ne 
iasisto  on  the  attendanee  of  his  ioiui» 


considering  those  only  to  be  his  taoB 

who  accompany  him  to  tli*^  chase. 

Hawking,  hog-htmting,  and  shoot- 
ing, are  the  prevalent  sports,  all  of 
wmch  are  described  by  Captain  Lang- 
ley  with  preat  zeal  and  vipfonr.  lie 
bore  a  part  in  a  battue  of  wild-fowl, 
such  as  be  never  before  witnessed. 

•  *  Abont  a  mile  to  the  eat*  of  Kh  jrrpoor 

is  a  lake,  called  the  Kullorce.  said  to  be 
abont  fifteen  miles  in  circumference. 
This  the  Meer  has  formed  by  means  of 
a  canal,  wliich  bein^  dammed  up  has 
overflowed  a  large  tract  of  hia  finest 
land,  in  order  to  obtain  one  or  two  days' 
wild»fowl  shooting.  The  said  lake,  too, 
ha«  repeatedly  threatened  his  capital  with 
destruction  by  the  bursting  of  its  bund. 
The  KuUovee,  however,  is  nowhere  deep, 
exonpt  in  certain  places  clope  to  the 
buuU ;  and,  being  intersected  with  bushes 
and  surrotmded  with  roods,  aflbrds  shel- 
ter to  water-fowl  of  every  sort  in 
myriads,  ducks  and  teal  of  various 
kinds,  peUcantand  cranes,  eoots.  water- 
hens,  and  every  ppccios  of  aquatic  l)ird3, 
from  the  dab-chick  upwards.  As  these 
birds  hod  not  heard  the  sound  of  a  gun 
for  upwards  of  twn  yo.'jjs.  consequent  on 
the  Meer's  absence  in  England,  they 
were  less  wary  at  first  than  wild -fowl 
usually  are,  nit  I  1  is  IIiu'Tiius?*8  method 
of  shooting  would.  I  think,  rather  as- 
tonish a  professional  wild'fbwl'dtooter 
from  ITaivipshire  or  tho  Fens.  ni<5  High- 
ness's  breakfast  tent  having  been  pitched 
near  the  emhankment  east  of  the  city, 
I  rode  out  there  and  found  it  surrounded 
by  the  usual  crowd  of  Mooktyar,  Kan. 
lioonaheea,  minstrels,  meadicants,  and 
the  like  :  and  having  submitted  some 
papers  for  his  Highnesses  approval,  I 
was  about  to  return  home,  when  I  wss 
invited  l)y  the  M* cr  to  remain  as  a  spec- 
tator of  the  wild-fowl  shooting.  Hit 
Highness  and  his  youngest  aon  took  the 
field  together  in  a  riiditfTa,  a  8ort  of  open 
palankeen,  the  pattern  of  which  must 
have  fhmished  the  idea  of  that  litter,  or 
call  it  what  you  will,  wherein  the  Inca 
makes  his  appearance  in  Pizarro,  as  re- 

f resented  at  the  Princess'  Theatre.  His 
lighness  and  Meer  Khan  Mahomed, 
having  thus  been  carried  through  the 
swamp,  seated  themselves  on  a  rat  t  com- 
posed of  a  dozen  large  pots  budied  to  a 
frame  covered  with  reeds,  very  suitable 
for  such  sport,  which  was  pushed  through 
the  Mater  in  v  rds  tho  docks  and  other 
wiM  low]  ;  and  these  were  at  first  so 
little  alarmed  that  they  allowed  the  raft 
to  approach  within  forty  yards  eretbey 
took  wing.  Great  was  the  destruction 
by  the  first  few  shots,  till  the  continued 
flring caused  them  to  become  more  wary  i 
but  even  then  the  hirds  wheeled  rouna 
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and  round  within  easy  shotof  the  princes, 
till  at  length  the  daeln  and  larger  fowl 

appeared  time   to   iiu-rcaae  the 

length  of  their  flights,  and  after  some 
hundred  ihota  hadbecm  Hred  they  aban- 
doncii  the  lake  for  some  more  secure 
lace  of  refuge.  Still,  however,  the 
ring  was  kept  u])  on  coots,  dirers,  and 
■water-hens,  which,  being  hanlly  allowed 
a  moment's  pause  to  rest  their  weary 
wings  on  the  nosom  of  the  water,  were 
forced  to  fly  round  and  round,  thus  afford- 
ing sport  after  the  ducks  and  teal  had 
•II  sought  shelter  at  a  distance.  When 
the  Meer  and  his  sons  were  tired  of 
slaughter,  mucli  amusement  was  caused 
by  their  biped  retrievers  in  endeavours 
to  catch  wounded  birds,  many  of  which 
were  swimming  about  with  broken  wiiij^s, 
and  affonled  good  sport,  as  tiieir  pur- 
enenu  in  wading  after  them,  occasionally 
popped  heels  over  head  into  deep  holes, 
to  the  uiauifeiit  entertainment  of  the 
Meer  and  hit  loiit;  hut  the  Sindhis  are 
a  good-humoured  race,  and  though  the 
water  was  cold,  they  took  their  duckings 
in  rery  good  part.  Thoa  ended  our 
grand  water-ibwl  ahikar." 

In  the  government  of  his  people  the 

Meer  is  merciful,  the  crime  of  poach- 
ing alone  beine  severely  punished,  as 
he  deems  the  fife  of  a  hog  more  thIh- 
aUe  than  that  of  a  man.  Ho  hears 
important  cases  himself,  but  the  or- 
dinary ciril  suits  are  adjusted  bv  Mr. 
Feeny,  an  European,  who  has  <marge 
of  the  Meer's  iJdalut.  Sentence  of 
death  is  rarely  paf5sed,  fining  being 
the  chief  punishment  Torture  is 
■ometimes  inflicted  to  exact  confes- 
sion.<;,  or  comi)el  tiie  BOirander  of  iU- 
gottcu  gains. 

**One  method  is  to  place  the  party 
astride  on  a  charpoy ;  his  fhet  are  then 
tied  below  with  a  rope  as  tig^htly  as  pos- 
sible, thereby  causing  intense  uain ;  but 
if  this  bo  inraflldent  to  proanoe  oon« 
fe-ssion,  water  is  thrown  on  the  ropes, 
which  causes  them  to  shrink  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  cut  the  unhappy  t<uffi»er 
to  the  bone,  causinji  so  much  agony  that 
the  poor  wretch  at  once  gives  up  his 
money  or  conftsses  to  what  It  required 
of  him.  The  more  common  practice, 
however,  is  to  place  some  beetles  of  a 
peculiar  kind  in  a  saucer  upon  the  navel 
of  the  victim,  binding  it  tightly  on  with 
a  cummerbund.  The  beetles  imme- 
diately begin  to  gnaw  the  part,  seeming 
to  the  wretclied  sufferer  to  be  eating  into 
his  very  entrails,  and  thereby  causing 
bam  wash  intense  agony  and  terror  tliat 
he  in  a  few  ndnntes  gives  in." 

They  have  detectiTee  of  crime^  in 


tlic  shape  of  pnggees  or  trackers,  from 
whom  there  is  as  little  chance  of  es- 
cape as  from  a  Uoodhonnd.  The  mo- 
nient  a  robbery  is  announced,  the 
fiK)ti)riiit  of  the  thief  is  marked,  and 
covered  over  carefully.  The  tracker 
never  forgets  a  footprint  after  seeing 
it.  He  pursues  the  track  step  by 
step,  thnm<;h  niniiiug  water,  acrosw 
freshly  tunied-up  land,  through  corn- 
fields, over  the  desert,  through  the 
crowded  ])az:iar,  and  alon?  the  high- 
roads, until  the  thief  is  hunt<}d  down. 
If  the  nmaway  is  traced  to  a  \-illaj'eT 
the  iuliabitants  are  mulcted  in  the 
price  of  the  stolen  articles,  unless  the 
zemindar  can  point  out  the  footmarks 
beyond  his  district.  Suspected  par- 
tie.s  are  often  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  fire  and  water.  The  accu5?ed  is 
lowered  into  a  well  until  his  head  is 
under  watefi  at  the  same  moment  an 
arrow  is  shot  as  far  as  possible,  and  a 
runner  sterts  to  fetch  it.  If  the  cul- 
prit can  keep  his  head  under  water 
until  the  arrow  is  brought  back,  he  is 
Gooflidtered  innocent,  hut  otherwiae  he 
is  pronounced  guilty. 

"In  th(>  trial  by  fire,a  trench  was  dug, 
seven  cubits  in  length,  and  filled  with 
firewood,  which  was  lighted;  and  the 
acruRed,  having  his  Icgscncascil  in  green 
plantain  leaves,  had  to  pass  from  end  to 
end  through  the  flames,  Us  eserae  with* 
out  Injurv  bdng  held  as  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence.^ 

Our  author  narrates  some  more 
harmless  modes  of  detecting  pilferers. 
One  of  his  Khyrpoor  friends  having 
been  repeatedly  robbed  of  his  sugar- 
candy,  bethought  him  of  an  ingenioua 
trap:— 

Havfaig  caught  a  dosen  of  wanw,  be 
clipped  off  their  wings,  and  droppeothsm 
into  the  jar  of  sugar-candy,  TOie  room 
was  open  to  all  the  servants,  but  nothing 
occurred  till  the  dusk  of  the  evadng, 
when  one  of  them  going  into  the  room,  os- 
tensibly to  bring  some  tobacco  for  his 
master's  hookah,  was  heard  to  set  up  a 
fearful  yell.  The  master  at  once  knew 
that  his  bait  had  taken,  and  rusliing  in- 
to the  room  with  several  servants,  caught 
the  pilferer,  ^ajrran/c  dcHcfa,  as  with  .1 
liandful  of  sugar-candy  he  had  grasped 
some  wasps.  I  also  heard  of  another  in- 
genious way  of  detecting  a  pilferer :  The 
party  who  had  been  robbed  drove  a 
wooden  pin  into  the  floor  of  a  dark  inner 
room,  and  anointed  it  thoroughly  with 
(ua/atida\  he  then  assembled  his  seT' 
vaats,  one  of  whom  he  knew  mvsl  be 
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the  thiof.  .and  after  a  preliminary  cere-  hoetiUty  of  heart  IS  Still  nnallaycd." 

mony,  to  awaken  their  auperstitioua  Our  enormous  forces  Icoep  the  natives 

foirs,  he  said,  •Naur  go  into  that  room  ^wc,  so  that  no  further  attempt  at 

Bingiy.  and  hiy  flrraiy  hold  of  flu.  p,n  :  ingnnistion  may  be  apprehended;  un- 

the  guilty  party  wiU  etick  to  it,  the  jSL ^^U^^^«!^^^r^ZL 

othen  need  have  DO  fears.*   The  ser-  Jess  a  foreign  foe  should  appear  upon 

vants  having  gone  in  and  rcturncii,  one  the  srene. 

at  a  time,  tlieir  hands  were  examined,  ^*  uatever  uiav  be  the  strictiustice 

and  all  but  one  were  fbond  to  nam  of  the  case,  as  oetween  the  Eastern 

strongly  of  rtSM^r/u/a.  That  one  was,  of  Sovereigns  and  the  Britisli  ('Tovem- 

oourse,  the  thief;  as,  knowing  himself  to  ment,  there  ran  be  no  doubt  that  our 

be  nnobcerred,  he  had  not  tonched  the  rule  is  more  for  the  advantage  of  the 

rin,  for  fc.nr  of  ^ticking  to  it  as  he  had  popuhition  and  of  the  country  than 

SS^JSf  titJ'^'^  '*          '"'^'^i^'"?  that  of  the  native  princes.  Cinder 

sw^^.  the  stolen  property  was  fomid  ^^^^  j^^,^,^       renKiined  un- 

cultivateu,  and  great  tracts  liave  been 

Of  the  iryustice  perpetrated  upon  formed  into  hunting  grounds :  the 

Meer  AH  Moorad  bv  the  Iii.Han  Go-  peo^)Ie  arc  opjircssed,  uneducated,  and 

vemment^  Captain  linjiU-y  eiitert^iins  addicted  to  jircdatory  pursuits ;  whilo 

u  decided  opinion ;  and  he  makes  out  under  the  beneficent  sway  of  our 

apparentlya  very  strong  case  in  favour  government,  peace  has  been  estab- 

of  his  patron,  adducing  other  instances  lished,  agriculture  introduced,  Ftcim- 

of  broken  treaties.    Into  the  merits  ers  placed  on  the  rivers,  and  railroads 

of  these  questions  we  have  not  space  f<>n"ed  to  connect  the  jirincipal  seats 

to  enter,  tnough  we  heartily  subscribe  of  commerce.  The  trade  of  the  pro- 

to  his  general  obser?ationB  on  the  has  advanced,  in  sixteen  years 

impolicy  of  undermining  confidence  of  British  i,'overnment,  from  XI 22,(  KM) 

in  foitish  faitli,  and  thus  estranging  to  upward;;  of  two  millions  and  a  half, 

from  us  the  allegiance  of  the  native  Surely  some  just  arnin<,'cmcnt  can  be 

princes  of  India.   The  word  of  an  devised,  by  which  the  dispossessed 

KnKlishman  should  be  considered  in-  princes  may  bo  compensated;  while,  at 

violable,  if  we  seek  to  maintain  our  the  same  time,  the  rapid  development 

present  universsl  rule  over  the  im-  of  the  resources  of  these  vast  terii- 

menso  territories  which  in  every  quar-  tones  may  be  permitted  to  progress, 
ter  of  the  globe  acknowledge  ourswa  v. 

Thirty-five  years'  experience  of  the  TnEcause  of  religious  liberty  is  bright- 

countiy,  and  familiar  interoouTBe  with  t^'ning.  A  Sootchministercan  condonn 

the  natives  of  every  degree,  fully  justi-  the  ( 'ovennnters,  and  an  Anglican  re- 

fy  CapUiin  Langley  in  expressing  his  gard  the  Royal  Charles  as  no  martyr, 

opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  mutmy  of  Mr.  Marsden's  "  History  of  the  Puri- 

1857.  Hehasairivedattheooiiclii-  jans"ledtliewayinthi8ieturnto  char- 

81(111 —  ity  an<l  g( X xl  sense ;  and  now  Mr.  Cun- 

faith,  and  the  humiliation  of  native  byterian  minister  who  is  neither  blind 

princes  by  British  ftmctiooaries.  To  the  to  the  faults  of  his  own  party,  nor 

above  canses.  he  adds  the  hizlty  of  dis-  pledged  to  the  dirme  right  of  the 

cipline  in  the  native  nrniy  of  Bengal,  Assembly  Qiver  all  estates  oT  the  realm, 

and  the  maddening  sense  of  despahrnris-  is  a  phenomenon  to  astonish  Mr. 

ing  from  an  utter  hopelessnew  of  re-  Buckle,   According  to  this  writer, 

dress  m  aU  appeals  to  tfie  Home  Qovem.  Soothind  is  as  bacfenud  as  Spain 

Sweden  in  just  notions  of  religious 

Ajb  regards  our  future  in  India,  liberty ;  and  if  she  is  civilized  at  all. 

though  warfare  is  for  the  present  at  in  the  sense  that  the  Positive  school 

an  end,  Captain  Lan^ley  does  not  understand  ciriluation,  it  is  not  on 

consider  tliat  tranq^uillity  is  really  re-  account  of,  but  in  q>ite  of,  her  reli- 

Btored ;  "  for  the  minds  of  the  masses  gious  institutions, 

are  still  untranquillized,  and  their  The  church  of  Robertson,  and  Chal- 

•  The  Church  Histon/  of  Scotland,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the 
pmeni  Century.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cunningham,  Minister  of  Crieff.  Edinburgh: 
Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
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mers,  and  IIiic;h  Miller  may  bear  tlie 
reproach  of  bigotry  with  a  paticut 
shrug ;  she  can  point  to  ecclesiastics 
as  enlightened  and  libenU  as  any  in 
Christendom.  Still,  it  cannot  l)e  de- 
nied, that  over  the  Border  tiic  ways  of 
the  antique  world  in  religious  matters 
were  looked  upon  with  mure  favour 
than  with  us.  Tlic  Puritan  party 
has  maiutaine<l  its  descent  from  ita 
Covenanting  fathers  more  unblemish- 
ed than  we  nave  done ;  the  Latitudin- 
arians  have  had  lc.'ssscoi)o  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  This  is  the  extent 
of  Mr.  Buckle's  charge  against  Scot- 
land. The  want  of  religious  liberty 
wjis  less  felt  there,  for  the  whole 
people,  with  some  iusignificiuit  excep- 
tions, were  agreed  at  least  in  fundir 
mentals.  Dissenters  there  were  none 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  dissent  from  discipline 
onl^,  took  the  form  of  a  new  Presby- 
tenaa  Church  as  like  the  old,  as  a 
swarm  of  bees  is  like  the  old  hive 
they  migrated  from. 

Necessity  has  made  ns  tolerant  in 
*  England  and  in  Ireland.  But  wo 
have  little  to  boast  of  on  either  side 
of  toleration,  and  therefore  have  no 
Tight  to  throw  stones  at  Scotland  for 
her  backwardness  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample. There  is  but  a  difference  of  a 
few  years  in  the  two  coiuitries. 

We  compared  Mr.  Cunningham's 
Church  History  to  INIr.  Marsden's 
"  History  of  the  Puritans,"  and  \vc  ha  ve 
no  higher  praise  to  bestow,  tliaii  that 
he  rivals  the  English  churchman  in 
impartiality  and  fair  dea ! in lj.  Carlyle 
is  a  bigot,  and  Macauhiy  an  enthu- 
siast, in  comparison  with  the  Anglican 
clergyman,  who  writes  as  calmly  as 
Hallam  but  not  so  coldly.  Writing 
a  religious  hi.storv,  not  merely  a  history 
of  reUgion,both  the  English  and  Scotch 
historians  look  upon  the  actors  in  the 
stormy  and  pas.sionate  times  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  men  who  have 
cone  to  their  account — as  men  whom 
God  both  has  judged  and  will  judge. 

So  of  those  who  signed  tiio  Cov- 
enant, and  of  those  who  worshipped  in 
the  words  of  Laud's  liturgy.  It  is  a 
ffreat  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  cure 
for  the  jnilpit-dnim  ecclesiastic  style, 
in  which  churchmen  often  write  and 
think,  is  to  spring  from  adopting  a  cold 
nt  Liative  sptfit  m  religious  matters. 
Like  the  spear  of  Achille-s,  which  heal- 
ed the  wounds  it  had  mad&  religion 
is  the  only  cure  for  the  intolerance  it 


sooms  to  oxrito.  If  the  beginnings  of 
faitli  lead  to  breaches  of  ch:u'ity,  it  is 
more  faith  that  will  bring  back  true 
charity  ;  as  it  is  the  same  sunshine 
whi<-h  makes  unripe  fruit  so  add,  and 
sweetens  it  when  fully  ripe. 

Take,  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's impartiality,  his  account  of 
Ar<-hbi>hoj)  Spottiswoiul.  His  name 
is  generally  held  in  abhorrence  by 
strict  Presbyterians,  as  the  chief  agent 
employed  by  King  James  L  to  force 
pjpiscopacv  oil  the  country.  He  did 
not  lead  tlie  way,  as  Laud,  to  those 
changes  in  the  religion  of  Scotland 
which  cost  Charles  his  cro^vn  and  hit 
life,  but  he  followed  with  no  uncer- 
tain steps.  As  the  instniment  of 
tyranny  is  often  more  hated  than  the 
tyrant,  so  it  fared  with  Spottiswood. 
But  Mr.  ( 'niiiiiiiLiham  extends  to  him 
the  indulgence  of  that  charity  that 
thinketh  no        He  says  of  mm  ^- 

**H6  was  aUberaI.minM  and  en- 
lightened mail,  thouprh  unfortunately 
the  Elare  of  despotic  power.  Wlien  no 
longer  able  to  defena  himielf,  be  wm 
charged  with  crimes  which  wl-  do  n  >t 
believe.  But  wo  do  believe  that  he  imi- 
tated the  laxity  of  maaners  at  that 
time  prevalent  among  the  dignitaries 
of  the  £ngli«h  Church.  He  did  not  re- 
member the  Sshbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy.  He  lorecl  a  game  at  cards  or  at 
dice.  Ue  conid  he  joyous  over  a  gUua 
of  wine.  The  austere  Corenantert  were 
Bcand.ilizcMl  at  these  things;  but  Coren- 
nnter:)  and  Archbishops  are  now  alike  in 
their  tjnive,  where  their  love  and  their 
hatred  and  their  enry  are  perished,  and 
let  us  therefore,  as  far  as  troth  will aUflWy 
think  well  of  the  dead." 

Take  another  instance  of  the  like 
admirable  spirit  Oharlee  II.,  in  the 

camp  of  the  Covenanters,  was  called 
on  to  sigu  a  declaration  in  which  he 

t)rofe.ssed  himself  to  be  deeply  hum- 
>led  in  the  sight  of  God  for  his  fa- 
ther's opposition  to  the  solemn  League 
and  (Covenant,  by  whicli  so  much  of 
the  blood  of  the  Lord's  people  had 
been  shed,  and  for  the  idolatry  of  his 
mother,  and  its  toleration  in  the  king*s 
house.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  king, 
who  had  broken  one  pledge,  should 
break  another  also,  without  scruple? 
Yet,  the  ('ovcnanters  thought  that 
they  could  fetter  the  king's conscienoe 
by  adding  oath  to  oath. 

«« Was  it  not  too  bad.**  Ifh  Canning- 
ham  observer,  "that  the  ministers  of 
religion  should  compel  the  imprincipled 
youth  to  break  uie  te(  eommand- 
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incnt  with  promise,  by  casting  pnT)lic 
dishonour  on  his  father  and  mother? 
They  knew  he  was  not  sincere.  They 
had  Warned  the  sire  for  yiel  lin::  rsothinp: 
they  liad  now  got  a  sou  who  wuuld  yield 
everything.  He  teemed  to  be  tent  to 
them  by  Providence,  to  teach  them  the 
folly  of  eoucussiDg  the  conscience." 

Mr.  Crmniii,i,'hani  carries  liis  history 
down  to  the  period  of  tiie  ineniorable 
disruption  of  tiic  Free  Kirk,  iu  1 5 13. 
He  has  thit8eiiil)rac('J,  in  one  compre- 
hensive view,  the  rise  and  progrefis  of 
Christianity  ifrom  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  days  in  which  we  live  ; 
and  on  the  whole,  a  more  fair  and  im- 
partial narrative  is  not  to  be  desired. 
The  perusal  of  his  pages  forces  ou  us 
the  reflection  that  Scotland  lost  aa 
milch  as  she  gained  by  her  boasted 
uniformity  of  worship  and  discipline. 
Presbyteriauism  was  a  yoke  heavier 
to  bear  in  Scotland  than  ever  Prelacy 
was  in  England  ;  liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  rights  of  private  jud*i;iiient 
was  a  jilaut  of  slower  growth  north 
of  the  Tweed  than  in  Erasttan  Eng- 
land. It  is  curious  it  should  be  so : 
thr'  oTjr.  rlnirch  was  Monarchical,  the 
other  Ivepubhcan,  and  yet  the  Hepub- 
Ucan  Church  was  the  more  illiheial 
and  intolerant  of  the  two.  Svnodical 
action  is  the  desire  of  the  Anglican 
churchman  now-a-days — and  yet  this 
same  synodical  action  has  catiaed  all 
the  scliiBms  and  heresies  of  the  Scotch 
CImrcli  since  the  Reformation.  A 
Church  Council  makes  the  meat  it 
feeds  upon :  it  first  taints  a  doctrine 
with  heresy,  and  then  destroys  it  as 
tainted.  The  existence  of  onr  Na 
tionai  Church  iu  Enghmd  would  ilc- 
pend  then  (if  there  is  any  teaching  in 
nistc>ry}  on  its  uon-synodical  action. 
It  was  tlie  lot  of  the  Levites  to  be  di- 
vided in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel, 
and  so  long  as  our  Anglican  Levites 
are  so  kept  separated  from  each  other, 
and  mixed  witli  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity over  the  land,  their  existence 
as  the  national  derisy  may  be  main- 
tained ;  but  if  they  are  given  one 
ralljnn?  point,  whether  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  to  which  to 
repur  and  legislate  in  a  body,  their 
synods  will  end,  as  all  other  synods 
have  done^  in  a  struggle  for  power, 
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and  fmallv  in  one  \mvty  ejecting  the 
otiii  i.  Men  may  ditfer  about  the  de- 
sirability or  not  of  a  national  derisy ; 
but  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  must 
be  on  terms  of  comprehension  much 
broader  than  Hi-^di  rrcsbyteriauism 
or  HImIi  Anglicanism  usually  allow. 
Whether  Mr.  Cunningham  meant  t6 
impress  this  lesson  on  his  reader.-,  ^vc 
cannot  say  ;  but  certain  it  is,  tliat  we 
rise  with  this  conviction  from  the 
perusal  of  the  struggles  of  Independ- 
ence against  Church  authority  in 
Scotland. 

THEintercstexcited  by  Mr.  Atkinson*i 

relation  of  his  adventurous  journeys 
in  the  vallc}'^  of  the  Amoor  sinks  in 
comparison  with  the  importance  of 
his  account  of  the  marvellou.s  acqui- 
sitions of  Russia  in  the  East.'  The 
steady  extension  of  the  Rus.qian  ter- 
ritories cannot  but  be  regarde*!  with 
anxiety  by  the  other  European  Powers. 
Quietly  and  izraduallv  her  influence  is 
creepiug  ou  mto  the  plains  of  Central 
A«i»v.  Her  agents  arc  scattered  among 
the  various  tribes  wherever  they  can 
obtain  a  fcotin;^,  availin.t:  themselves 
zealously  of  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending her  sway.  They  pay  court  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  decorate  them 
with  nir  !:d^,  present  them  with 
swordd^  gold-laced  coats,  or  cocked 
hats,  give  them  the  dangerous  privi- 
lege of  attending  oouncUsy  where  they 
become  as  it  were  parties  to  binding 
their  own  tribes  with  laws,  which 
gradually  rivet  still  faster  the  fetters 
with  which  they  and  their  people  are 
being  bound.  The  silly  chief  returns 
from  these  councils  to  his  aou  1 ' '  dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,"  and  un- 
suspicious of  the  net  in  which  he  has 
b»  »  n  caught.  He  brinj;:^  with  him  a 
vouug  Kussiau,  familmr  with  the 
language  of  the  tribe,  who  becomes 
his  secretary,  worms  himself  into  his 
secrets,  translates  all  otficial  docu- 
ments, and  indites  his  replies.  The 
chief  affixes  his  sea!  to  the  despatchies 
thus  prepared;  without  comprehend- 
ing one  \v<»rd  of  them.  The  Russianspy 
reports  regularly  to  his  head  all  that 
he  observes  of  the  chief  and  of  those 
who  vi.-^it  him.  In  time  Rus.sia  ob- 
tains real  power  in  the  district^  and 


•  TravtU  iu  the  Regi<m»ofthe  Upper  and  Lfwer  Amonr,and  the  Hussian  ArquitUiont 
on  the  Cvii/ines  of  India' and  China.  By  Thomfts  WitUm  Atkinson,  F.B.G.S., 
Author  of  "Oriental  and  Weatem  Siberia."  London:  iluntaacLBbcktCt.  1800. 
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then  she  exacts  both  men  and  money  difficulties,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 

from  the  nomades.   Thus  she  has  ex-  mouth  of  the  Araoor.    Here  he  was 

tended  her  territories  even  to  the  con-  Iruiitratod  in  his  efforts  at  escape,  and 

fines  of  the  lands  under  Chinese  sway,  forced  to  retum.  He  joined  a  party  of 

F(  ir  many  years  the  Cossacks  had,  Hable]mnter8,and  with  them  bad  an  t^p- 
with  varying  success,  endeavoured  to  portunity  of  seeing  tlie  wealth  of  the 
^asp  from  the  (Jhinese  Empire  the  country.  Having  reached  one  of  the 
immense  tnetsofooontiy  on  tne  north  ftira  resorted  to  by  the  Cossacks,  he 
of  the  great  river  Amoor.  After  was  recognised  and  brought  back  to 
several  attempts  to  penetrate  into  themines.  His  cliief  considered  the  in- 
these  rcgioiui  it  was  decided  to  effect  formation  he  brought  back  so  import- 
a  settlement  on  its  banks;  and  in  1(;5(>  ant,  that  he  procured  a  remission  oi 
a  body  of  Cossacks,  under  KliaV)an>tf,  liis  sentence,  on  condition  of  his  tak- 
selectctl  Albazin  ivnthe  best  situation  ini:  another  journey  in  search  of  more 
for  a  lorLrcjstt.  Ou  ita  completiuu  a  accuj  ate  information.  Uthtir  aecounts 
town  was  built  in  its  vicinity  by  the  liaving  confirmed  his  reports,  in  \S4S 
numerous  Imnters  who  follow  the  an  expedition  of  an  om<-er  and  four 
Cossacks.  The  phmders  of  these  men  Cossacks  was  sent  to  ex])lorc  the  river, 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  tribes,  They  were  fully  accoutred  for  the  en- 
who  were,  however,  powerless  to  die-  terprise,  and  instructed  to  avoid  any 
lodge  them.  Gaining  courage,  in  time  collision  witii  the  natives  ;  but  the 
theyciirricdthcir dci»reilationsl)eyond  party  never  retiu-ned,  nor  were  they 
the  Amoor,  and  even  attacked  th«  ever  iieai'd  of  oftenvanls.  In  1854 
Chinese  outpo^its.  After  remonstrat-  a  wonderful  change  took  ]>lace  in  the 
ing  in  vain,  the  Celestials  sent  an  army  relative  position  of  thi  Kussiami  and 
in  1657  to  besie^^e  Albazin,  which  Chinese.  Hitheito  the  Celestials  had 
after  two  years'  siege,  they  razed  to  been  able  to  keep  back  the  Cossacks, 
the  ground.  Many  efforts  were  sub-  ai^d  maintain  their  supremacy  in  the 
sequcntly  made  to  regain  a  footing  on  countries  extrn  ling  irom  the  great 
the  Amoor.  The  Cossacks  aud  hunters  wall  of  China  to  the  north  of  the 
rebuilt  Albazin.  which  was  again  in-  river  Amoor.  But  in  that  year  an  ex- 
habited  by  still  larger  numbers.  In  peditiononalaii^scsalewasfittcdout 
1685  the  <  Miiiiepc  anew  invested  the  by  tlie  Governor- Gen  em.!  of  Oriental 
town,dctermmed  to  dislodge  the  Mus-  Siberia,  to  obtain  possea^iion  of  the 
covites  from  their  territory.   After  a  north  bank  of  the  nver.   Mr.  Atktn- 


longresistancetheCossjickswcreover-  eon  nana tes,  that  in  less  thsn^ 

powered  bv  niunl>er8,  and  the  town  weeks  the  wlinlr  of  tliis  vast  rej^on, 

once  more  levelled  to  the  ground.   A  including  the  countrjf  between  the 

Bueeesdon  of  encroacbments  ensued,  Amoor  and  the  Kussian  frontinr  to 

and  treaties  were  concluded  in  1689  tbenorthof  theYablonoi,hadchanged 

and  1728  between  the  Russians  and  masters.     General  Mouravioff  had 

Chinese,  clearly  showing  that  the  spized  on  all  the  points  necessary  for 

latter,  up  to  this  time,  mamtained  the  the  security  of  tne  new  acqmaitioii, 

pre-eminence.    The  Russians  aban-  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 

doned  all  claim  to  th<' <  <»uMtrics  in  dis-  entire  Chinese  army  could  not  !mv<» 

pute.  and  boundaries  were  defined  at  dislodged  the  small  bo<^  of  Co^igad^ 

the  oictation  of  the  Obinese.  At  tbte  placeain  position* 

period  Russia  was  unable  to  cope  with  Russia  lias  thus  seized  upon  a  ter- 

the  Celestials,  who  subjected  tncm  to  ritory  extending  alx)ut  6,(:h)0  miles  in 

man^  indignities,  imd  dealt  with  thecfi  length  over  more  than  two-thirds  of 

as  witb  yaesah,   Wbat  a  contrast  to  Her  Southern  Siberian  frontier,  eom- 

the  present  position  of  the  parties  !  mencing  on  the  Cjispian  in  44'*  lati- 

We  have  been  8|>eaking  of  the  tude  N.,  and  5r  longitude  R,  and 

countries  tu  the  nortli  of  the  Amoor.  ending  in  53^  latitude  N.,  and  142^ 

The  vast  traota  to  the  eastward  were  longiradeR  Hie  sreat  water-oomse, 

8tilla<<rra  r;icof//nV(i  to  the  Russians,  through  which  alone  access  e^in  \*e- 

From  time  to  time,  glowing  descrip-  had  from  the  Pacific  to  the  vast 

tions  of  the  value  of  this  fur-producing  plains  of  Central  Asii^  is  in  her  hands, 

country  were  reeeiTed.  ARnssianoon-  For  S,900  miles  the  nver  extends  into 

vict,  who  had  escaped  from  Siberiji,  the  eastern  portion  of  tlie  country, 

connrmed  these  reportii.  He  passed  the  The  Araoor  is  navigable  for  n  great 

Chinese  posts,  anU|  surmounting  great  distance  from  the  sea.   Admiral  Pou- 
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teatinc  ascended  it  in  a  steamer  in  1 855 
M  &Lr  as  Maloi  liadejda,  situate  1 24 ' 
longitude  K  The  Russians  have 
erected  martello  towers  iu  CapeTcbak 
SBd  Cape  Pronge,  to  guard  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  telegiaph  will 
soon  connect  tho  Amnnr  with  St 
Petersbui^.  The  opposite  iiiland  of 
S^ghalien  must  ere  long  be  added  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  The  huge 
hcfis  of  coal  on  this  island  will  su|»ply 
the  Ruissian  steam  nav^  in  this  quar- 
ter. 

It  is  of  tbis  unknown  region  that 

Hi,  Atkinson  treata.  He  travelled 
through  its  entire  length.  Starting 
from  Semipalatinsk  on  the  frontier 
between  Siberia  and  the  Kirghis 
Steppe  In  the  west,  he  worked  his 
way  through  dangers  and  d^culties 
to  the  deMuchement  of  the  Amoor 
into  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  the  East. 
He  crossed  the  desert  and  encount> 
end  adyentures  of  abeoriung  interest 
to  the  traveller  and  the  sportsman. 
Endowed  with  great  powers  of  obser- 
vation, Mr.  AtKitisoii's  remarks  on 
the  formaiiun  ui  the  country  afford 
msterial  for  specidation  to  the  geolo- 
gist^ the  botanisty  and  all  se&itifio 
students.  In  an  appendix  are  given 
li8t«  of  mammalia,  Dirds,  and  trees  of 
the  various  countries  visited.  He 
Ills  open^  up  a  new  field  of  com- 
merce to  the  merchant,  pointing  out 
the  products  of  the  lana,  as  well  a.i 
the  manufactured  arti(  Ies  rcqiiiied  by 
the  natives.  Numerous  emigrants 
have  settled  in  these  regions,  introduc- 
ing agriculture  and  other  branches  of 
inaustr}'.  Mr.  Atkinson  considers 
that  no  man  can  better  adapt  himself 
to  circumstances  than  the  Russian 
pnsant 

"  Hie  is  ingenkias,  can  turn  his  hand 

to  any  occupntion ;  indeed,  by  the  ai<l  of 
his  axe  and  saw  alone  ho  can  build  Ids 
dvelling,  and  he  his  own  cablnetinaker. 
He  is  his  avn  t.-iilor  and  shoemaker, 
grows  faU  flax,  and  bis  wife  and  children 
•pin  uid  weave  their  linen.  In  short, 
there  are  few  neeeesariee  which  these 
iwple  cannot  prepare.  GeiiernUy  he  is 
s  good  hunter,  and  understands  the  use 
of  Us  rifle;  he  can  thus  procure  Ibod 
whererep  game  is  found.  This  gives 
lum  confidence  in  his  new  iM>sition.  and 
makes  him  formidable  to  an  enemy  if 
molested.  When  once  made  a  free  agent, 
hisnatnr  il  capabilities  will  be  developed, 
sod  then  be  wiU  not  be  behind  any  Euro* 
ptsn,  either  In  geahis  or  indostry.** 

We  adduce  the  fuUowing  account 


of  our  author's  visit  to  a  eavcm,  situ- 
atcil  in  the  gorge  of  tlie  Ac-.sdu,  to  the 
eastwaid  of  Ropal,  in  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  as  proof  that  we  have  but 
done  justice  to  his  powers  of  descrip* 
tion:— 

**What  a  tenlllc  eeene  Irartt  upon 

me!  T  was  standinp:  before  the  p<irtal 
these  wild  people  say  leads  into  the  re- 
gions of  Tartarus.  In  front,  a  dark  jut- 
ting preelplce  almost  closed  the  chasm : 
it  rose  nearly  perpendicular,  not  loss 
than  1,600  feet.  A  few  small  bushes 
were  growing  in  the  crevloes  near  iu 
summit,  with  seuttered  plants  on  tlio 
upper  ledpen,  and  in  thii  Cyclopean  mass 
WAS  the  terrible  cavern  ^^wallowing  up 
the  river.  All  were  silent  with  astonish- 
ment, nnd  wc  stnod  w-itehiiij? the  Torrent 
rush  on  into  the  fearful  abyi»s,  produc- 
ing a  sound  that  created  such  a  feeling 
of  dread,  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  con- 
victions of  the  Kirghis. 

*'  The  ejitrancc  to  this  cavern  is  form- 
ed by  a  vast  and  rug;;^  archway,  about 
fifty  feet  wide,  nnd  seventy  feet  high. 
The  various  coloured  mosses  on  the  dark 
rocks  give  them  a  hronced  and  metallic 
appoirance,  quite  in  character  with  the 
scene.  Through  this  dismal  opening  the 
river  passed  iu  a  channel  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  apparently  ten  feet  deep.  A  stony 
ledge,  about  twelve  feet  wide,  formed  a 
terrace  along  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
just  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
extended  into  the  cave  till  lost  in  dark* 
nesf. 

*'  When  mv  amazement  had  some- 
what snhtided,  I  prepared  to  explore  the 

cavi  rn,  by  placing  my  packet  of  bagg  vl^o 
and  my  riile  on  the  rocks,  and  the  two 
Cossacks  followed  my  example.  The 
guide  watched  these  proceedings  with 
great  interest ;  but  when  he  beheld  n« 
entering  the  gloomy  cave,  he  was  horri- 
fied* 

"Having  proceeded  about  t\vrnty 
paces,  the  noise  cante<l  by  the  falling 
water  became  fearful,  jmd  a  danjp  chill- 
ing blast  met  us.  Beyond  thin  \\o\nt  the 
cavern  extended  both  in  width  and 
height,  but  X  could  form  no  i<leii  of  its 
dimensions.  We  eaatkmsly  groped  our 
way  on ;  and  as  my  eyes  gradually  be- 
came more  nccustomea  to  the  gloom,  I 
could  distinguiiih  the  broken  floor  and 
the  rushing  water.  Having  gone  about 
eighty  yards  from  the  entrance.  wrcr  rJd 
see  the  river  bound  into  a  terrific  abyss, 
*  black  as  BMbas,*  while  some  while 
vapour  came  wreathing  up,  giving  the 
spot  a  most  pupernntural  appearance. 

*♦  It  was  an  uwlul  plac«,  and  few  per- 
sons coold  stand  on  the  brink  of  this 
gulf  without  a  shudder,  while  the  roar- 
ing of  the  water  was  appalling*  as  it  re- 
sounded in  the  lofty  dome  OTsr  our  heads. 
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It  was  utterly  impossible  to  hear  a  word 
spoken,  nor  could  thto  scene  be  contem. 
plated  long;  there  was  something  too 
zearful  for  the  strongest  nerves,  when 
tiTiiig  fiopeer  into  then  bonible  deptbt." 

The  narrative  is  enlivened  with  na- 
tive legends,  curious  and  original.  Even 
amoncj  these  wikl  tribes  romance  is  to 
be  found.  We  refer  our  fair  readers 
to  chapters  twelve  and  thirteen,  for 
the  story  of  theelopementof  Souk,  son 
of  Sultan  Timour,  with  Ai>Kbanym, 


m  Irdand,  [Oct 

tlie  charming  daugliter  of  Djan-ghir 
Khan,  and  her  tragic  end^  In  all  re- 
spects the  volume  is  a  fitting  com- 
panion to  tlie  autliors  valuable  work, 
['Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  It 
is  illustrated  by  a  map,  and  nmuer- 
OtiB  landscapes,  engraved  from  his 
own  drawings.  We  regret  we  cannot 
further  follow  Mr.  Atkinson  in  his 
explorations,  albeit  tliey  would  lead 
us  into  Bceneiy  which  for  vastiMM 
and  wildnesB  cannot  be  imrpainid 


.WAND£BI2f06  IK  IBBLUVA. 
Na  XL 

KOBTH-WEST  BY  NOBTH. 

We  were  sorry  to  leave  the  wild  rocks  ]  i  m1  ^   the  word  signifies  "hroad**— 
and  solitary  glens  of  Donegal:  its  which  the  mountain  is  at  the  summit, 
great  mountains,  and  its  magnificent  and  likewise  very  barren ;  sloping 
eliff  scenery,  and  the  cordial  and  cour-  Bteei»ly  and  ronndly  down  at  all  sides 
teous  hospitality  we  liad  received  from  for  1,000  feet,  and  then  suddenly  end- 
kind  friends  m  tiiat  rough  region,  ing  in  a  precipitous  mural  face  of  rock, 
And  it  may  make  our  reader  smile  which  descends  or  drops  down  4(X) 
when  we  assert,  that  our  regret  at  sheer  feet  to  the  sea.  The  total  height 
partmg  assumed  something  of  a  senti-  of  Leahan  in  the  Ordnance  Siirvej 
mental  hue,  owing,  we  suppose— since  IMap,  is  1,418  feet.    A  goru'c  yawns 
the  physical  man  affects  the  menUl—  dismally  between  this  mountain  and 
to  the  antiphlogistic  and  lowering  na-  Slieve  League.   Malinbeg,  or  as  it  is 
ture  of  our  daily  dietary;  for  betf  in  called  on  the  map,  Teelin  Head,  is 
that  unbucohcal  country  being  at  dis-  1,500  feet  high,  and  has  a  tower  on 
ooimt,  and  mutton  rarely  seen,  we  its  summit.   From  these  mountain 
had  eonsequently  become  regular  fish  clifls  can  be  seen  on  a  fine  day  the 
eaters—ichthyophagi— and  prandinl  misty  headlands  of  ^layo,  and  the 
consumers  each  day  of  salmon,  turbot,  sta  ^s  of  Broadhaven ;  whi'le  near,  and 
and  lobster,  eked  out  with  strawber-  at  their  feet,  is  lovely  Trabaue  or  the 
ries  and  cream ;  delicate  and  ambro-  White  Strand.'  Hero  the  an 
sial  food  it  must  be  confessed,  and  not  liiirh,  Imt  very  picturesque,  and 
probably  producing  in  us  a  commen-  covered  in  many  i)la(  es  with  verdure, 
aoiate  and  appropriate  degree  of  sen-  including  ivy  and  wild  flowers.  The 
timental  regret  and  softues.'^,  which  strand  is  shut  in,  and  of  a  croeoent 
Beemedtol)e  shared  in  by  the  elements,  shape;  and  iB  an  illustration  of  pret- 
or  as  Moore  calls  them,  *'  our  own  tiness  in  contrast  with  gramieur,  Ma- 
weeping  skies,"  as  they  poured  pot-  linbeg  soaring  beaide  it,  and  a  curious 
ties-full  on  us  the  whole  way  mm  natural  bridge  connecting  its  rocks 
Roxljorough  to  Killybegs,  while  we  with  a  promontory  called  "The  Doon." 
sat  on  our  car, half-smothered  beneath  From  near  this  there  is  a  backward 
the  united  weight  of  our  emotions,  view  of  the  "Slia  League,"  theclife 
and  our  mackintoshes,  and  waved  a  in  the  distance  appear  bathed  in  a 
fond  farewell  to  the  land  of  red  salmon  purple  hue.     From  the  Doon  you 
and  rare  scenery;  the  laud  of  lakes  look  upon  the  White  Strand.  There 
and  lohsters ;  crabi  and  cataracts ;  is  a  deep  hole  near  the  tower  on  Ma- 
turbots  and  tarns;  cliffs,  glens,  caves,  linbeg,  which  sinks  through  the  heart 
crosses,  cromlech^  strawherries,  and  of  the  cliff,  and  is  suyiposed  to  reach 
trout.  the  sea,  something  like  MacSwine's 
We  were  aony  not  to  have  aeen  the  Gun  at  Horn  Head;  We  had  a  long- 
curious  mountain  of  Leahan,  at  Ma-  ing  to  here  gone  from  Glen  to  Aidm, 
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through  the  savage  gorge  of  Glengash 
'the  vety  name  1b  the  condensation 
of  three  vohimes  of  romance  and  hor- 
rors cont^iined  in  one  word ! — but  no- 
thing stirred  our  spirit  to  its  depths 
more  than  a  description  given  ns  by 
Ifr.  Wilson,  of  the  wondrous  coast 
scenery  running  for  eleven  miles  from 
Tormore  and  Pol-an-uisg^  up  to 
Loughrus  Beg,  and  its  "  curious  bay,** 
indAlaghera;  passing  the  great  iso* 
kted  rode  of  Tormore»  already  men- 
tioned:  and  Tornliiydan,  tlie  fortnor 
over  40<  >,  and  the  latter  35n  t'oet  lugh, 
and  both  presenting  sheer  ciiiis  on  all 
tides:  passing,  too,  the  ranges  of 
Olenlough  and  Siieve-Altonej,  which 
ri?e  from  the  sea  more  than  l  .fHin 
feet  ;  with  another  elevation  topjung 
their  muiui  precipices  of  000  feet  of 
additional  altitaae,  and  crowned  by  a 
beautiful  outline  of  long  rocky  ridg^ 
and  eminences:  passing  another  ran!?e 
of  precipices,  which  for  two  miles 
frown  over  the  tides  of  Loughrus  Bay: 
passing  the  green  slopes  broken  by 
rocks  and  ravines  of  mountain  after 
mountain,  wl!!«'"h  succeed  the  ?ca  elifts, 
and  rise  abruptly  from  the  water, 
fonning  a  wilderness  of  lofty  and  most 
grotesque  mountains,  in  the  depths  of 
whose  solitudes,  amidst  dark  ledges 
m\  shadows,  sleeps  the  wild  Lough 
jSalughraman. 

Thero  are  marvels  all  along  this 
eosst  as  yet  totally  unknown;  and 
caves  under  the  cliffs  unvisited  l»y 
n?ing  creature,  save  the  seal  or  the 
gall,  or  perhaps  some  roving  Y  iking 
eentiiries  t^. 

All  this  nne  scenery  is  more  aeoee- 
sible  from  Ardani  than  from  Glen,  and 
there  is  a  very  good  road  to  the  for- 
mer from  Donegal  by  Glenties ;  and 
post  can  aQ  the  way  to  Ardani,  where 
tiwre  ia  an  inn  of  small  repute,  bnt 
where  an  ardent  tourist  iiii«,'bt  very 
well  rough  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  out- 
Ward  charms  of  nature  in  this  place, 
which  are  peculiar,  original,  and  sog- 
gtttive — woods,  mountains,  sea,  and 
itnith,  all  combining  to  make  up  the 
landscape  which  smiles  around  lovely 
Aiiluru. 

While  on  the  sulject  of  directions 
as  to  roads  and  inns,  we  would  advise 
all  tourists  who  wish  to  visit  the 
Slieve  League  clifls,  or  go  down  into 
Glencolumbkille,  to  taEc  up  their 
quarters  at  the  new  inn  at  CSarridc, 
built  by  Mr.  Conolly,  the  county 
nember  j  a  bright  little  hoetel»  lying 
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about  three  miles  beyond  Kilcar,  and 
11  northward  from  Killybegs  ;  and 
should  they  scale  tlie  summit  of  the 
"  8li»'vc  Lia,"  let  them  not  forget  to 
look  out  tiiere  for  the  ruins  of  a  mon- 
astery, presided  over  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury by  St.  Carthach,  after  wliom  the 
vilhige  has  its  designation  of  Kilcar, 
or  Carthach's  Church. 
In  that  most  unaccountably  uupo- 

fnlar  book.  "Lewis*  Topographical 
)ictionary,  it  is  said  that  "there  is 
not  a  single  tree  in  this  parish."  Wo 
can  testify  to  the  inaccuracy  of  tliis 
statement.  There  are  leafy  beauty  and 
pleasant  arboreal  shades  at  Bozbo* 
rough,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere,  there 
}>oi!ig  so  much  shelter  for  shrub  and 
tree  araidpt  the  rocks  and  valleys. 

After  ail  our  serambliiigs  and  ex- 
citement we  were  glad  to  pass  a  qidet 
day  at  Killybegs,  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow of  Rogers*  hotel,  with  as  charm- 
ins:  a  hit  of  sea  scenery,  set  in  its 
green  frame  of  grassy  hills,  as  ever 
Vernet  painted,  or  Cooper  aeecribed. 
And  there  we  sat  notching  down  our 
rernembcances  aa  they  roae  to  our 
mind. 

We  had  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son, who,  we  said  in  our  former  paper, 
is  the  active  and  intelligent  agent  oi 
Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  the  proprietor 
of  a  pruicely  estate  in  this  country. 
This  gentleman  represents  the  M  ar- 
rays of  Broughton,  in  Wigtonshire, 
an  ancient  Scottish  family ;  his  pre- 
nomen  of  Stewart  he  derives  from  his 
connexion  with  the  noble  house  of 
Qalloway,  being  great  grandson  of  the 
aazth  earl  of  that  name.  His  Don^^ 
property  he  holds  bv  his  flr^^cent  from 
"Lady  jBrouL'h ton,  who  in  1610  was 
the  "  original  patentee  "  for  at  least 
3,(K)0  acres  in  this  wild  land  fh>m 
James  I.  Pynnar  says, "  in  the  patent 
roll  these  lands  were  given  to  ueorge 
Murray  de  Broughton,"  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  (Queen's  bedchamber. 
The  lady  was  probably  the  wealthy 
widow  of  one  of  the  Broughtons,  an 
ancient  northern  family,  of  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Broughton,  of  Broughton,  in 
Westmoreland  was  attainted  for  high 
treason  in  the  matter  of  Feridn  War- 
beck,  and  died  Ump.  "Rmry  VIL  "in 
hiding  at  Witbersack.  in  the  same 
county,  where  his  tomo  is  to  be  seen 
at  this  day so  says  old  Camden, 
writing  in  1615.  In  the  ''Surrej  or 
Donegal,"  by  Dr.  MTarlane,  a  "Lady 
firomoe    has  S»000  acrea^  and  John 
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Murmy  1 1,0(X)  acres,  in  Bc»ylagh  and 
Bauuagh  barony.  The  first  k  prob- 
ably a  miBprint  for  Broughton.  The 
second  handsome  acreage,  it  is  likely, 
fell  to  some  of  "  the  Mumiys,"  all  of 
whom  were  iu  high  favour  with  King 
James  I»  became  their  aoble  chief,  the 
second  Earl  of  Athol,  and  his  cousin. 
Lord  Stormont,  had  personally  rescued 
his  Mmesty's  *'  moat  sacred  person  " 
from  the  murderous  hands  of  the 
Ruthvens,  at  Gowrie  Castle ;  and  Mr. 
Murray  Stewart  of  the  present  day 
bearb  iu  hi^  coat  uf  mum  the  heredit- 
aiT  mullets  or  spur  rowels,  which 
Walter  Scott  calls  m  his  "Lady  of  the 
I^ke,"  "  the  ^flurray'.s  silver  stars." 
l*ruUilily,  Gcuii^e  Murray  de  Brough- 
ton and  his  dame  were  both  courtiers, 
and  moving  in  the  circle  of  rcnalty 
and  h]<;h  fashion  ;  and  it  is  an  aiiuKs- 
ing  sj)eculatiou  to  inquire  if  they  ever 
hikl  seen  their Lridi  grant, orventured 
on  80  bold  a  journey  as  a  vi&it  to  tlioir 
Ulster  wilds.  Two  himdred  and  lil  tv 
years  ago  it  must  have  been  a  thoruugli 
wilderness,  when  even  now  it  is  so 
rugged  and  impervious ;  probablv, 
then,  it  was  only  accessible  by  wild 
sheep-walks,  or  straggling  boreens — 
**  Whan  IIm  bmter  of  daw,  or  llie  mmor 

trode 

To  his  hills  which  encoinpaM  the  bi'a.** 

To  the  geoloj^ist  all  this  district  is 
full  of  imtter  ror  curious  speculation 
andsto^ ;  for  even  to  our  uninitiated 

eyes,  the  variety  of  the  layers  nf  rneks, 
and  the  diversity  in  the  Ibrmations  of 
sea  diflb  lying  close  to  each  other, 
were  striking  and  apparent.  The  bot- 
anist niso  woidd  find  clusters  of 
wild  iiuwers  among  the  sheltered 
rocks  and  rocky  glena  Bare  and 
0|dendid  ferns  wave  thickly  by  the 
Bides  of  the  giUlies  down  which  the 
hill-side  torrents  Hash,  "making  their 
banks  ooe  emerald"  with  onseless 
Bprinklintr.  Amidst  the  green  crevices 
of  the  clitfs,  samphire  f^wfi  abund- 
antly ^  and  also  the  curious  rose  root, 
or  ro^dloh^  whose  fleshy  tuber,  on  bemg 
bniised,  exhales  a  perfiune  like  that 
of  a  garden  rose. 

Altogether,  Glencolumbkille  is  an 
attractiveplace  to  theloverof  aoenery, 
who  deUghts  to  hold 

"  Converse  with  Nature's  chnmn^ 
And  view  her  storei  unrolkd.'* 

Like  all  other  mountaineers,  the 
iuiiabitauts  of  this  region  are  en- 
thunastioally  attached  to  these  re- 


mote lines  where  their  lot  has  fallen, 
and  rather  pride  themselves  on  their 
pod^on,  and  the  yery  inoonTeniences 
it  produces.  We  reooUect,  during  a 
journey  wliieh  we  effeete<l  from  OTen 
to  Kilcar  iu  a  certain  springlesia  eart, 
asking  our  driver,  who  was  bumpin^^ 
most  furiously  opposite  to  us  during 
the  agonies  of  a  trot  down  the  moun- 
tain, Is  there  no  car  with  springs  to 
be  had  in  Olen  V*  to  which  he  respond- 
1  i.  "  IT 't  man,  to  be  sure  there  are, 
btit  tlitcart'sadml  fuiiuffer.'*  Ana 
one  of  Mr.  Griffith's  servant**,  a  regu- 
lar GlenoolumbkilliaB,  when  taken 
lately  to  a  gentleman's  place  some 
distance  from  home,  was  disappointed 
on  getting  inside  the  gates  ot  the  de- 
mesne, and  seeing  nothing  but  tieesi 
and  preen  lawns,  and  pleasure  p'ounda, 
lie  turned  rouml  to  his  master  on  the 
car,  and  in  a  voice  of  pity  exclaimed, 
"  WelJL  well,  but  thU  is  wild !" 

We  nad  a  most  dis^wrceably  ^n^e- 
able  drive  in  the  Killyber^s  van  to 
Donegal — that  is,  the  views,  and  air. 
and  sky,  and  sea,  were  all  bfight  ana 
refreshing,  but  the  van  -wn'*  densely 
packed,  and  a  wail  of  rumbling,  imu- 
bcring  trunks,  baskets,  bags,  and 
portmanteaus,  loosely  corded,  soared 
and  nodded  at  our  back,  and  thrent- 
ened  us  with  the  doom  of  iEschylus 
at  everv  jolt  on  the  road—"  imminet 
horrendus  soopnlus" — which  being 
translatcil,  means,  a  trunk  had  nearlj- 
fallen  on  our  head ;  it  was  an  emi- 
grant's box,  and,  verily,  was  the  size 
of  an  oat-bin.  We  parted  with  our 
agreeable  friends,  the  rector  of  Kil- 
car and  his  kind  lady,  on  getting  off 
the  van  in  the  street  of  BalQrshaanon, 
whoe  chaos  seemed  to  have  come 
ajjjiin,  and  where  wc  narrowly  es- 
caped the  fate  of  Orestes  among  the 
candidate  caimen,  who  atroTe  to  se- 
cure our  person  and  portmanteau  for 
Bundoran,  whither  wc  were  K>unA, 
At  last  we  were  prevailed  on  to  "  sit 
up"  on  a  vehicle  with  **a  studdy 
horse,"  and  in  a  f(!W  seconds  we  were 
toiling  up  the  hi<'h  and  hilly  street  of 
Ballysbannon.  It  is  a  veiy  dismal 
and  dirty  town,  with  the  river  Erne 
running  strong  and  fierce,  and  at  win- 
try times  broiul,  and  black,  and  deep 
under  its  old  bridge,  hastening  fu- 
riously to  the  rocKy  precipice  just 
below  the  town,  over  which  it  flin*;s 
itself  like  a  maniac,  and  is  lost  in 
the  sea.  It  is  a  uoble  stream  all  the 
way  down  fstna  Belleek,  ai  whidi 
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little  village  it  separates  itself  from  sea;  a  wide-roomed,  airy,  cool,  unfur- 
itB  parent  mke,  and  makes  its  esca^  nisned,  clean  kind  of  mansion,  with 
amidst  tiie  obstruction  of  gigantic  back  and  Bide  windows  looking  to  the 
k*nMtTS,  and  l)road  brown  rocks,  waves,  that  come  in  so  t)]easantly 
around  and  over  which  it  whirls  ana  and  smilingly  always  at  Bundoran, 
foams,  and  falls  in  melodious  roar,  which  is  a  thoroughly  eiyovable  little 
tin  «  few  yards  more  it  reaches  its  watering  place,  redolent  oi  sea-weed, 
stony  and  nigged  bed,  along  which,  oil  silk,  bonnets  de  la  mer,  and  blue 
between  high  and  wooded  l>anks.  it  I  ntbin;^  dre.s^rs;  and  commanding 
rolls  aloni;  roiv^h  and  swiftly,  till  it  grand  but  geueraily  misty  views  of 
tails  into  Donegal  harbour.  It  is  a  Teelin  Head,  and  its  Giencolumb- 
q>IeDdid  river  for  salmon  fishing,  and  kille  giant  brothers,  which  loom 
much  frequented  by  anglers.  On  a  proudly  but  indistinctly  across  the 
bmken  ledgy  elitl',  near  tVilIyshnnnon,  nroad  water  of  Donegal  l)ay,  towernig 
and  over  the  sea,  hang  the  ruins  of  in  the  distance;  and  to  an  enthusi- 
Kilbantm  Castle.  In  the  thirteenth  astic  lover  of  mountains,  which  we 
centniT  here  were  scbooto  of  learning  profess  to  be,  looking  most  tempting  in 
held  by  the  O'Clerys,  who  were  all  they  conceal  and  m  all  they  suggest 
hcre<litary  Ollaves  or  historians  to  Wo  had  a  r^neat  desire  to  see  some- 
the  O'DoneK  These  O'Clerys—  tliingoftheuukuownbeautiesofLough 
AngUce,  Clerks— were  Guiwegian«  by  Melvyn,  which  separates  the  counties 
m»,  and  of  an  ancient  familjr.  They  of  Leitrim  aad  Fermanagh,  and  gladly 
had  had  much  property,  which  was  accepted  an  in vitationfrom  the  master 
forfeited  j)artly  m  the  troubles  of  the  of  lunlough  houHo,  which  is  two  miles 
wventeentli  eentury,  and  afterwards  from  Buudoran,  ou  the  way  to  Olcn- 
uuder  the  uilamous  penal  laws  of  tiiu  ade  and  Mauorhamilton.  A  pret- 
British  goremment  Their  name  has  tier  or  a  more  romantic  grouping  of 
an  honourable  a.ssociation  with  the  scenery  could  nowhere  be  found  than 
^  Annalsof  the  Fmr  !\f  nsters,*'*  which  at  this  place,  and  its  pendants  of  land- 
theO'Clerys  wrote  about  1(J32,  partly  scape  present:  the  small  embowered 
in  the  monastery  of  Donegal,  and  village,  the  leaf-crowned  church,  the 
partly,  we  beUeT&  in  this  renr  Castle  extremely  handsome  house,  a  finished 
of  Kil' arron.  Their  lineal  descend-  specimen  of  graeetiil  architecture, sur- 
anu  John  O'Clery^  still  lives,  and  rounded  by  its  hiwjis  loid  gardens,  and 
though  in  humble  life,  has  the  family  belted  with  its  immcuae  holly  trees, 
taste  for  poetry  and  literature,  and  and  dark  forest  timber.  On  the  right 
though  poor,  can  show  a  pedigree  as  soars  the  longitudinal  mountain  of 
li^ng  as  that  of  a  Welsh  prince  or  Dartree,  "  dorsum  immane,"  with  its 
Highland  chieftain.  green  sh)pe.sto  the  hike,  and  its  hi<]jh 
The  smell  of  the  sea  comes  on  you  angular  scarp  to  the  wt^it.  Before  the 
tt  you  approach  Bondoran.  We  had  hall-door,  the  eye,  looking  over  the  long 
a  long  hOl  to  mount,  and  had  leisnre  green  lawn,  is  detained  by  the  rums 
to  take  cognizance  of  our  car  and  its  of  a  church  girt  with  trees,  and  then 
F'litical  cushions,  as  well  as  to  ob-  passes  on  to  where,  like  a  silver  shield, 
serve  the  "  studdy  horse."  The  poor  and  glittering  in  light,  Lough  Mel- 
•aiiiisl'slmid-quarter  was  all  crimped  vyn  reposes  with  its  green  ishinds^ 
and  streaked  with  longitudinal  lines ;  steep  banks,  and  calm  waters.  On 
and  on  asking  the  driver  the  oause  of  the  right  of  the  house,  and  towards 
this  appearance,  he  tohl  me  that  "the  its  rear, through  rift.s  in  the  trees,  are 
beast  had  been  twice  fired  to  cure  his  to  be  seen  cUmpsea  of  the  line  of 
(hip),  which  was  out  of  joint"  mountains  which  trend  to  the  sea  on 
A  more  singular  remedy  for  reducing  the  Sligo  road,  and  all  ezhibitiiig  the 
a  dislocation  we  never  had  heard  of;  sharj)  rectan^oilar  scarp  so  common  in 
and  we  thought  it  as  bai  barous  as  it  the  limestone  tormution.  Here  are  Ben- 
was  extraordinary.  We  lunched  at  bulben,  or  the  King's  Mountiiiu,  Ben- 
Buudoran  with  some  friends^  at  a  lai^e  duff,  and  Benwhisken,  with  its  sharp 
house  buitt  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  mural  precipice  beetling  over  theocean, 
hotr!  keeper,   and  overlooking  the  "We  Imd  ;v  lovely  drive  the  morning 

*  Micha*?i,  Cucogry,  uud  Coiutry  UClcry  were  the  chief  writers.  Tlie  wurkhas 
been  trau&lated  bfut.  ODotkoran,  and  published  by  Meant.  HodgeB»  Smith,  and 
Co.,  Daliliiif  in  seren  Toihimes,  fbrming  a  iplendid  work. 
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after  our  arrival  throiifrh  those  high- 
lands, starting,  like  I)r.  Syntax,  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  on  our 
kind  host's  jannting-car,  and,  accom- 
panied by  two  gentle  friends,  with  a 
liberal  and  highly  recherche  luncheon 
stowed  in  the  100^  of  the  car,  which 
term  we  will  translate  for  tbe  benefit 
of  our  English  friends,  as  a  rect- 
angular excavated  lignean  receptacle^ 
for  the  preservation  of  edibles  and 
drinkables  during  excursions,  prose- 
cuted for  the  investigation  of  the  pic- 
turesque. Now  here  is  a  definition 
which  no  one  ought  to  object  to,  being 
done  d  la  Doctor  Johnson,  sonorous, 
accurate,  and  graphic  The  day  was 
lovely,  and  our  road  lay  at  the  base 
<rir  tbese  mountains,  down  whose  sides, 
like  oblong  seams,  run  a  vast  number 
of  almost  parallel  gullies,  the  natural 
drains  made  and  used  by  mountain 
torrents.  Inever  saw  so  curious  a  line 
of  apexes  as  this  range  exhibits :  some 
are  conical,  like  the  Cap  of  Liberty; 
some  long  uud  flattish,  like  the  top  of 
a  huge  pie ;  aO  of  them  presenting 
breaks,  or  landslips,  or  gaps :  or  being 
abrupt  and  scarped,  like  nenwhisken, 
whose  lofty  top  resembles  the  flat  head 
diess  and  ndhngleaf  worn  by  themod- 
erafemalepeasantryofRome.  We  saw 
Lough  Glenade,  and  drove  through 
the  vallev,  a  beautit'ul,  soft,  sylvan 
scene,  with  woods  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  and  pentle  streams  making 
music— tiie  Bonet  nnd  the  Ballagh 
rivers  flow  iiig  an  il  ui  u  r n » u  r i  ng  th  rough 
■weet  Olenade.  Our  point  of  termi- 
nation was  the  village  of  Manorha- 
milton,  where  we  had  laid  out  to 
lunch,  and  rest  om-sclves  amidst  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  the  old  castle, 
which  gives  a  name  and  an  interest 
to  the  village  over  wliich  it  stands 
lofty  and  pre-eminent  The  moment 
we  arrived  and  beheld  the  ancient 
keep  rearing  itself  in  the  bright  day 
and  pure  air ;  and  much  more  when 
stanaing  under  its  "grey  but  leafir 
walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dweUs,^' 
and  where,  from  the  depth  of  his  ivy, 
the  winking  owl  looks  at  the  con- 
tinued flight  of  swallows,  hurrying 
round  the  buttresses;  or  clinging  to 
the  stone  mullions  of  tlie  windows— 
the  picture  of  the  Thane's  house  in 
•*  Macbeth*'  came  vividly  before  u»— 

*'  This  ca«U«  Inth  %  pleaunt  seat ;  th*  $it  • 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  rccommendi  itaelf 
UatooorfMitleMiuea.  Thiicuestof  tammv, 


Bj  his  loved  mansioary.that  thebeaTen's  brMlh 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  julty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Uath  made  bit  pMidant  bed  and  procicMfe 
endle. 

Where  they  moit  IffMd  and  hSBBi  I  hWM  ob- 

serYed 
Th«  air  if  delioite.** 

Manorhamilton  is  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  T^eitrim.  It  looks  a  tho- 
roughW  n^ected  and  unswept  vil- 
lage, rail  of  dust,  and  straws,  and 
stones,  and  lounging  idleness;  the 
comers  of  the  streets  exhibiting  a 
knot  of  ga}>ers,  and  the  inn  windows 
crowded  'Titb  the  same.  We  w«re 
glad  to  escape  and  ensconce  oursdves 
on  the  soft  and  smootli  green  sward 
of  the  old  castle  courtyard,  where, 
having  climbed  some  of  the  towcn, 
and  gone  round  the  ruins,  we  ssi 
down  just  where  the  line  of  shadow 
cast  by  the  walls  met  the  sunshine 
which  fell  like  a  shower  of  gold  on 
the  sod ;  and  thus,  "  half  in  light  and 
half  in  shade,"  we  awaited  our  lun- 
cheon. But  alas,  for  all  sublunary 
expectations!  for  on  the  approach  of 
our  liveried  friend,  he  toid  us  that 
tlie  basket  had  Wen  forgotten !  ac- 
tually and  substantially  left  behind ! 
The  shock  to  our  nervous  system,  ee- 
pecially  on  the  ganglionic  node,  was 
troniendous.  "  Sad  Pliiloniel  thus" 
— but  we  forl)ear  to  intrude  our  soul- 
harrowing  grief  on  a  sensitive  public^ 
or  disclose  the  nature  of  the  substi- 
tute for  our  lost  luncheon — horror  of 
horrors!  a  dry  biscuit  and  amustj  bun! 
The  Grecian  painter  drew  a  veil  acroas 
the  grief  he  could  not  portray,  aad 
we  will  follow  his  example.    .    .  . 

These  ruins  are  extremely  interest- 
ing.  They  are  well  preserved,  and 
thickly  mantled  with  ivy.  Tlie  ori- 
giual  castle  was  a  stately  and  splen- 
did edifice,  nearlv  one  hundred  feet 
square  and  forty  feet  in  height,  rich^ 
car\'ed,  and  coigned  with  cut  stone, 
walled  all  round,  with  four  irregular 
bastions  at  the  corners,  and  exhibiting 
a  grand  entrance.  It  was  built  by 
Sir  Frederick  Hamilton,  in  1641— a 
troublous  era — and  was  reputed  as 
the  strongest  and  handsomest  castle 
in  Ulster.  The  country  all  around  is 
rich,  undulating,  varied,  and  beauti- 
ful ;  and  the  mountain  of  Benbo^ 
1.400  feet  in  altitude,  rises  opposite 
tne  castle  and  over  the  village,  which 
is  watered  by  the  river  Owenmore. 

This  Sir  Frederick  HauiUtou  WW 
of  the  noble  houses  <tf  g*«»iltfln  wd 
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Aberconu  He  wag  graTidson  to  the 
second  Earl  of  Amtn,  Kegent  of  Scot- 
land; he  had  also  the  andent  blood 

of  Seton  in  his  veins :  he  had  ( ■harL;<Ml 
against  the  Imperialists  at  Leipzig 
and  LutzeU)  and  had  heard  the  glo- 
rious war-enr  of  the  Swedes,  **Im- 
manuel,  God  with  us."  and  foii^'lit 
under  the  conquering  nanner  of  the 
greatest  and  b^t  monarch -soldier  of 
all  times— Oastavns  Adolphns.  On 
///^dcatli  he  appears  to  have  come  to 
England,  when,  marrying  the  heircys 
of  Sir  John  Vaughan,  a  Donegal 
settler,  and  Governor  of  London- 
derry, he  became  Governor  of  Ulster, 
and  built  this  magnilicent  fortnlice, 
His  son  Gustavus — probably  named 
after  the  King  or  Sweden,  his 
fathers  old  general- -was  an  officer 
of  rank,  and  fought  at  Londonderry 
and  the  Boyuc  for  William,  from 
whom  he  received  large  grants  of  es- 
cheated lands,  lie  was  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, an  well  as  a  Brigadier-General 
— "tarn  Marti  quam  Mercurio had 
a  peerage  from  <3eorge  L,  A.D.  1717, 
Viscount  Eoyne,  .ind  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  of 
Brookborough,  county  Fermanagh. 
}ie  was  ;io/  the  famous  Governor  of 
Enniskillen  in  1G89.  lie,  ton,  was 
Gustavus  Hamilton,  and  of  a  noble 
stock,  being  nephew  to  Hugh  Hamil- 
ton, created  Lord  Glenawly,  16C0. 
This  noljleman  was  son  to  Archibald 
Hamilton,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
CasheL  a.d.  163(>,  and  was  forced  to 
fly  to  Sweden  in  the  troubles  of  1641. 
Here  he  married,  and  had  two  sons, 
viz.,  Lord  Glenawly,  and  Colonel  Lu- 
dowick  Hamilton,  father,  by  a  Swed« 
ish  lady  of  rank,  of  Gustavus  Hamil* 
ton,  the  Ooremor  of  Enniskillen. 
Tbisfamiiy  descended  from  Sir  Claude 
]^mi]ton,  of  Oochonogh,in  the  Len- 
nox, as  the  district  was  called  of  old. 
It  would  now  be  described  as  Cochno. 
in  the  parish  of  Old  Kilpatrick,  ana 
shire  or  Dnmbarton. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
there  Bhould  hi^vebeen  two  (  Justavus 
Hamiltons,  both  living  at  the  same 
tu»^  serving  the  same  cause;  both 
aoldders,  both  nobly  bom,  both  go- 
vernors, both  living  in  the  one  county, 
lexers  in  the  same  armv ;  both  their 
fktheis  haying  been  officers  of  rank 
and  personal  friends  to  Gustavtis 
Adolphns,  both  serving  in  Sweden, 
both  calling  then-  sons  after  their 
great  leader,  and  yet  both  these  sons 
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jierfeetly  and  individually  distinct, 
save  possibly  in  some  very  remote 
Scotch  relationBhip. 

From  Manorhamilton  till  we  gain- 
ed the  shores  of  Lough  ^leh'jTi,  the 
country  present*  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  way  of  scenery.  The  road  then, 
keeping  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
lake,  ascends  and  def?cends  in  many 
undulations ;  it  is  cut  out  of  the  side 
of  the  mountain  of  Aghabohad,  which 
81)ring.s  from  the  shores  of  the  lough 
to  an  elevation  of  1,346  feet.  To 
our  left  soared  the  sides  of  the  steep 
upland;  on  our  right,  the  sloping 
sjturs  of  the  mountain  descended  to 
t!ie  lake,  fissured  with  many  a  green, 
and  deep,  and  rocky  gully,  where,  in 
winter,  torrents  rave,  and  leap,  and 
foam  ;  and,  in  summer,  rivulets  bub- 
ble and  tinkle.  Opjiosite  to  ns,  on 
the  north  side  of  Lough  Melvyn,  we 
saw  the  town  of  Garrison,  glancine 
with  white  houses  and  walls,  and 
looking  verj'  pure  and  clean  in  the 
evcuiug  sun.  Here  the  Roogagh, 
with  all  its  tributaries  and  feeders, 
dischargcsa  heavy  mass  of  waters  into 
the  lake.  The  islands  lie  more  to- 
wards Kinlough.  We  counted  foiu", 
vis.,  Innisi  hin,  Innlskeen,  Innistem- 
pie,  and  Innismcan.  We  saw  nothing 
strikingly  wild  or  racy  about  Ijougn 
Melvyn.  It  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
seven  miles  long:  and  its  southern 
bank  mnst  look  oeautiful  fi  im  the 
opi^ositc  side,  with  its  views  of  up- 
land, glen,  wood,  and  waterfall. 

The  old  castle  of  Dartree,  or  Ros- 
salogher,  is  a  ruin  in  one  of  the  islands 
of  Lough  Melvyn.  The  Clancy  fa- 
mily were  chiefs  of  Dartree,  but  lost 
then-  property  by  confiscation  in  1641. 

We  left  Kinlough  very  early  in  the 
morning,  having  taken  leave  of  our 
kind  friends  on  the  preceding  evening. 
We  were  bound  for  Castle  GaldweO, 
county  Fermanagh.  On  the  car  with 
us  we  had  a  most  agreeable  com- 

n'on— eloquent, though  mute,high- 
istructive,  though  not  uttering  a 
word— viz.,  "The  Schools  and  School- 
masters" of  poor  Hugh  Miller.  One 
who,  we  thought,  if  so  delightful  in 
the  silent  companionship  of  his  books, 
must  have  been  utterly  charming  in 
his  oral  intimacjr  as  a  living  being :  a 
rare  man  and  mind  indeed ;  one  who 
could  not  walk  thirty  yards  on  moor, 
or  plain,  or  ocean-strand,  or  mountain 
side,  but  be  would  gather  iustruction. 
as  a  ebUd  would  gather  shsUs  or  wild 
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flowers,  and  adorning  all  he  culled 
with  the  stored  beauty  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  picturesque  simplicity 
of  his  own  language,  give  them  fortn 
in  his  many  books  to  delight  and  in- 
stmct  his  Hjllnw-fTcatures. 

We  reached  Bclleek  througli  Bally- 
shannon.  The  River  £me  connects 
the  two  places,  formiiiL,'  a  beautifid 
cord  of  wild,  raving,  rushing,  foaming 
water  from  the  village  to  the  town. 
The  bridge  of  Belleek  spans  the  river 
a  few  yards  below  wliere  it  bursts 
from  Lough  Erne.  I  have  already 
noti(^  these  splendid  rapids,  but  no 
vordB  oould  do  justice  to  the  water 
picture  over  which  you  look,  when 
staiidiug  at  the  bdttlements  of  the 
bridge.  Underneath  you  is  a  deep 
rodcy  channel  bed  slouing  steeply 
from  the  Ial:e.  nnd  all  full  of  immense 
boulders,  and  jagged  lcdL'»'s,  nrid  pre- 
cipitous rocks ;  rushing  madiy  and 
heavily  into  these  hollows,  a  mighty 
volume  of  water  is  preci])itatca  in 
foam  and  thunder,  as  it  falls  from  the 
lake,  presenting  not  one,  but  a  hun- 
dred cascades;  with  a  continuous  roar 
that  lulls  the  sense??  while  it  excites 
themind.  The  mass  of  water  thus  dis- 
charged we  are  sure  must  amount  to 
many  thousand  tons  every  minute: 
and  the  water-power,  eveii  when  the 
lake  is  low  alter  a  long  drought,  is 
immense,  and  always  to  be  rehed  on. 
We  saw  it  after  long  and  heavy  rains, 
and  we  felt  that  wo  Tiever  liad  seen 
grander  or  more  striking  rapids.  And 
we  thought  of  these  lines— 

**  The  roar  of  vratonl  nptd  aa  the  light, 


The  floshioK  mass  foanu,  shaking  the  aby^s. 
llie  hell  of  waters,  where  they  hoWl,  and 

liisH, 

And  boil  in  endieiu  torture^  while  the  aweat 
Of  dnir  mat  agony  wrung  out  from  Hob 
Their  Phl«f«thion,  cnili  tmnid  dM  rodu  of 
i«i 

Whidi  nrdtiwgiilf  ■ro«mdiapttilMthaR«r 

It  is  vpry  hard  to  turn  your  eyes 
from  the  Falls  of  Belleek,  and  lose  the 
admiration  with  which  this  pulae> 

quickening,  spirit-stirring  ]>ictiu"e  of 
"the  noise  ana  anpr  of  great  watera" 
fills  your  mind-  Ilie  roar  of  the  ra- 
pids is  mosical,  delightfol,  and  sub- 

lime.  Turning  round,  you  walk  across 
the  bridge,  nnd  survey  tlif  river  as  it 
emerges  in  wild  huriy  and  rush  from 
nnder  the  opposite  arches,  sweeping 
along  its  rude  and  stony  bed,  till  lost 
to  sight  bj'  the  curve  of  intervening 
banks.   \et  all  along  the  road  you 


may  trace  its  current  l^its  voice,  and 
THfid  exliilarating  song,  as  it  brrnsts 
and  leaps  over,  or  whirls  romid  a  thou- 
sand dark  opposing  boolden^  wbidi 
strew  its  bed,  and  check  bat  eaanot 
stay  Hh  course. 

\Ve  said  it  was  hard  to  turn  from 
the  survey  of  this  exciting  scene. 
Yet  here,  on  tlie  very  spot — the  tor- 
rent's actual  brink — is  a  striking  work 
ot  most  elaborate  and  fininhed  excel- 
lence. Amidst  ttie  roar  of  the  rapids 
of  old  Erne,  Nature  and  Art  are  n 
side  by  side,  as  if  assisting  and  utiliz- 
ing each  other ;  for  here  by  the  bridge 
ia  the  new  china  factory,  erected  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  John  Caldwdl 
Bloonificld,  who  is  lord  of  the  sofl. 

The  history  of  this  factory  is  re- 
markable. Ky  a  mere  accident  Mr. 
THrunifield  discovered  tli.it  he  had 
large  nuusses  (^f  a  beautiful  white  fel- 
Bpar  lyiug  ii»  the  mountuiuis  of  his 
estate,  l^is  he  knew  to  be  a  sub- 
stratum for  the  manufacture  of  china 
of  the  best  kind ;  an<l  feeling  that  he 
possessed  at  Ueileek  a  water  power 
second  to  none  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  vast  and  sustained  sujiply, 
his  mind  naturally  reverted  to  the  de- 
sire of  benefiting  his  tenantry  and 
estate  and  opening  the  resources  of  his 
native  county  by  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing for  the  grinding  of  the  miuend, 
and  the  manufacture  of  it  into  china. 
In  this  position  of  afllurs  he  found 
ready  aid  in  the  sympathy  and  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  M'Bimey,  of  the  Dublin 
firm  oS  **M*Bimey.  CoUis,  and  Co.," 
Who  entered  into  all  Mr.  Bloomfield  s 
views  approvingly,  and  ha.s  erected 
the  factory  at  Belleek  at  a  lai^  cost, 
aided  fa^  the  great  ability  and  seal  Of 
the  actmg  and  resident  partner,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  whose  architectural  taste 
IB  well  displayed  in  the  fine  buildix^ 
which  now  adds  a  further  charm  to 
the  vision  of  beauty  presented  to  the 
tourist,  as  he  stands  amidst  the  thun- 
der of  the  water,  on  the  bridge  of 
Belleek. 

This  very  fine  description  of  felspar 
is  found  in  ximt  abundance  on  the  Castle 
Caldwell  property;  and  should  the 
manufactory  prosper,  which  there 
can  l)e  hut  little  doubt,  its  success 
will  create  quite  a  social  revctlution  in 
Irish  commerce :  and  thus  all  true- 
hearted  lovers  or  the  dear  old  soO  of 
Green  Erin  must  wish  it  well,  and 
Bay— Gk)d  prosper  the  caoae  and  the 
work ! 
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Althongh  the  advantage  of  water  and  high,  and  airy,  and  leads  to  r 

c;irri:i"_^('  into  the  very  works  them-  corridor,  where,  in  a  thrice  noble  room 

belveti  lA  enjoyed  by  the  factory,  yet  for  size  and  light,  is  '*  the  museum." 

so  unmanageable  is  the  great  inland  Here  are  some  things  very  beautiful, 

sea  which  constitutes  Lough  Erne,  such  as  the  royal  robes  of  emperors 

that  to  (K^velop  fully  the  many  fa-  an(Inian(hirins,hron'_'-1't  1  y  ATr.  T^Innnv 

ciliUeswhich,  in  conjunction  with  the  iield  from  China  ;  some  thmgs  very 

abundance  of  tsw  material,  esdsts  in  curious,  such  asKingCharlestheFirst's 

this  district^  the  certain  and  mpid  ilressing-box ;  old /rw/ring  fire-arms, 

communication  insured  by  a  railroad  which  ignore  L'ol oik  I     It  :is  r<n  orj^in- 

is  required  i  and  this  want  being  seen  al  inventor ;  and  some  extremely  an- 

and  felt,  n  about  to  be  supplied  by  cient  things,  and  of  rare  value,  such  as 

another  manifestation  of  tlie  enter-  whole  boxes  of  antique  Roman  coina» 

prise  of  our  feUow-eitixeD,  Mr.  M'Bir-  bron£,'ht  from  Italy  by  Sir  Jnraes 

ney.  Uaidwell,  who  appears  to  have  been 

Uaatle  OaldweU,  aooording  to  Mr.  a  nnnuematologist,  as  well  as  a  cour- 

Fraser,  is  "the  most  beautifully  situ-  tier  and  a  soldier.   Indeed  the  house 

ated  of  all  the  seats  on  Lough  Erne,"  is  rich  in  works  of  art ;  some  few  i^'ood 

nor  is  there  probably  any  place  in  paintings,  but  a  countless  number  of 

the  kingdom  more  hanpily  ciieam-  rare  and  Valuable  nrints;  so  that  there 

stanced  in  regard  of  lake  aeenery.  lanotwallage — ^if  we  may  be  aUowed 

As  we  drove  up  the  avenue,  we  to  eoin  a  word  —to  |K^miit  of  their 

marked  the  old  dark  church  on  the  being  hung  up  ;  as  there  is  not  room 

left,  with  its  belt  of  trees  bending  In  in  the  library  for  all  the  dusty  tomes, 

the  breeze  above  it,  like  the  i  Jack  which  stand  three  deep  from  front  to 

plumes  over  a  hearse;  on  the  left  back  on  the  shelves  of  the  book-tsises. 

was  a  line  of  great  firs  sentineling  Among  these  we  discovered  a  folio 

the  road ;  before  us,  and  on  either  eontaining  the  first  number  of  the 

Bide,  were  glintings  and  shimmerings  FreemavHi  Jounialj  the  leading  ar- 

of  the  lake  between  the  natural  vis-  tide  breathing  the  purest  liberty,  and 

tas  of  the  trees,  uud  the  quivering  and  full  of  tine  iire,  good  writing,  and  ro- 

nistling  of  their  myriad  leaves :  and  mantic  sentiment,  indicative  of  the 

patches  of  brii^ht  water  contrasting  very  mind  and  style  of  its  ori^'inal 

with  the  ;^reen,  soft,  woodland    T)!o  o.litor,  Henry  Brooke,  the  author  of 

house  stands  on  an  eminence  or  bank,  "  The  Fool  of  Quality."* 

which  slopes  steeply  down  to  the  lake  After  passing  the  museum,  vou  turn 

strand.  It  is  a  very  old  and  castellated  into  what  was  orij^nnally  the  liall,  and 

mansion,  and  flanked  by  two  square  from  which  the  re^v  ptinn  rnnms  go 

towers  pierced  for  musketry,  one  of  off,  and  the  great  siuircaiie  ascends ; 

which  was  used  as  a  belfry ;  on  its  this  is  lit  by  a  largo  window  of  rieh 

right  sitlr,  facing  the  lake,  there  are  stain rd  gla-ss,  in  small  squares  or  com- 

the  reniat!!-.  i  >f  a  stone  terrace  ;  open-  partments,  some  of  them  displaying 

ing  on  this  antique  causeway  are  great  beauty  of  workmanfihip,  and 

three  or  i  u  r  oells,  with  nicfaesin  them  rare  viTidness  of  colouring ;  the  stair- 

•ppareutly  for  statues ;  these  are  now  case  w  alls  ;u  o  tapestried,  partly  with 

used  as  cow  and  fowl  houses,  and  oxen  old  gobelin  nv(  b,  and  partly  covered 

low — "mugiunt  buvea" — and  hens  with  printi^  and  pictures,  some  excel- 

cackle,  where  once  nuns  told  their  lent,  and  all  old -fashioned.  The  house 

beads,  and  breathed  their  aves.   The  is  warm  and  dry ;  yet  too  old  not  to 

buildme   wa.s   originally  monastic,  require  the  hand  of  resuscitation ; 

though  I  cannot  find  it  m  JJugdale,  the  wood  is  heart  of  oak ;  the  bed- 

and  Archdale  is  silent  on  il  rooms  airy  and  spacious,  oommanding 

The  castle  presrnt'?  a  broad  front-  from  their  windows  lovely  nTrcn  land- 

aaey  with  high  Italian  windows.    At  scapes,  silvered  and  spotted  with 

the  door  are  twa  busts,  one  on  either  gleaming'  and  glancing  patches  of  the 

aide.  They  are  femaleheads,  with  their  lake,  and  Imcked  hf  the  lon^  and 

hair  settled  d  P  Jmj^^'-rafrice,  very  an-  lofty  line  of  the  empurpled  chfis  of 

cient  and  much  soiled  by  long  ex])<)-  Foolaphooka. 

sure  to  the  weather.  The  hall  is  large,  A  calm  gray  morning;  the  sun 


•  See  Gilbert's  "  Histoiy  of  Dtthlio,'*  ToL  iiL,  p.  33& 
VOL.  LVL— MO.  CCCiXXlV.  30 
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behind  thin  clouds;  small  openings  into  the  lou^h  :  the  loncipst  point  in  a 

of  blue  sky;  not  an  air  breathing,  nor  fresh -water  lake  iu  the  United  King- 

a  leaf  stirring.   We  are  standing  at  dom,  or,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  Tnm 

the  hall-door,  looldiiff  out  over  the  grow  thickly  here,  amidst  its  rocky 

lawn,  when  a  ^':iinekeej)er  ascends  structure,  which  descends  ii)t^>  the 

the  bank.    He  him  a  large  bag  in  his  water  in  sharp  stone  ledges,  beoeath 

hand  containing  a  badger  which  had  which  the  otter  lurks  and  awimB  ;  ia 

been  caught  in  the  woods  that  mom*  the  woods  thexe  tie  many  badgexs. 

ing  by  a  foxtrap.    The  animal  was  Here  along  the  shore  the  lake  is 

unnurt,  but  half  dead  with  the  fright  bhick  and  deep,  and  the  fish  leap 

produced  by  the  norelty  of  his  dtua-  from  the  water  of  Roeamore  Bi^ 

tion.   We  shook  him  out  of  his  bag,  when  a  cloud  darkens  the  sky. 

and  the  gray,  rough,  thick-legged,  flat-  Erect  and  tall,  clad  in  velvt  t  jacket 

liacked,  fat-sided,  low-headed,  oldfel-  and  Spanish  sombrero,  with  tiskiug- 

low  waddled  and  nobbled,  and  then  ran  rod  grd^ped  in  both  handa,  and  a 

for  hie  life  acriws  the  lawn,  pursued  gle  gut  line,  bristling  with  many  a 

by  our  whole  party,  children,  "little  hook,  running  out  from  the  VMWit'^ 

dogs,  and  ail,"  in  ixdi  cry,  till  we  saw  stem,  stands  our  good  Oastellau,  a 

him  safely  enaoonced  in  the  jungle  of  regular  disciple  of  Issae  Walto^ 

an  old  garden  to  the  loft  of  the  house,  and  intent  on  sport  Hark,  a  su<ldeB 

His  herbivorous  qualities  saved  his  splash,  and  the  line  runs  out.  after  a 

life.   Had  it  been  an  otter,  a  fish  do-  ierking  somerset  to  the  surface  has 

voorer,  he  had  died  the  death  which  oeen  peroeiTed— a  fiah— a  large  fish 

such  lake  pirates  are  ever  awarded,  has  taken  the  bait,  and  all  that  pa- 

and  well  and  richly  deserve  in  the  tience  and  skill  can  do  is  summoned 

estimation  0/  alijimeniut^  to  enable  our  hshermau  to  secure 

Now  we  an  out  upon  th^  lake  in  him.  Now  he  stxains  at  the  gai, 

our  hmg  white  boat,  two  old  ix  asants  and  the  tall  lithe  rod  bands  to  its 

pulling  the  oars  througli  the  deep  handle  under  the  pulL    Now  the  line 

water  aa  calm  as  glass.    We  are  bent  is  paid  out  from  the  reel  iu  yards — 

on  rowing  round  the  green  head-  now  again  wound  cantlously  up,  as 

lands,  visiting  the  dark  bays,  and  the  animal's  efforts  become  more 

then  landinj;  tor  luncheon  on  some  of  faint.    Hark  !  another   plunge  and 

the  round  and  mounded  islands.  We  stronger  pull — he  has  dsu^d  under 

started  from  North  Bay,  and  pulling  the  boat  "Back  water,  boys,  he  m 

round  the  Point  of  Rosegolo,  our  host  making  for  the  sedges  by  Kossmore 

then;  hooked  and  killed  a  four -pound  Point,  and  we  shall  lose  him.  Kow 

trout.   After  this  piscatory  feat  we  geuUy  pull  out  into  the  lakc,_and  we 
■  " *"  all 


landed  on  Buck  Mand,  so  culed  from  will  slowly  wind  him  up."  Ha ! 

ita  having  been  a  nursery  and  breed-  other  desperate  dait»  and  he  is  in 

ing  pla<*e  for  deer  in  old  times.    It  is  deep  water,  and  raring  up  the  l»ay, 

a  roimd  high  spot,  gray  looking  and  and  the  line  flies  Irom  the  reel  as  th^ 

solitary,  covered  with  gigantio  whin  men  pull  oars  after  him ;  and  this 

bushe.^  trees,  sand,  and  grass ;  the  subaqueous  battle  goes  on  for  nearly 

rarely  disturlM'*!  resort  of  countless  half  an  hour,  amidst  hojK)  and  fear, 

wild  duck  from  the  water,  and  rabbits  and  tremendous  excitement,  in  which, 

on  the  land.  Here  we  had  onr  inso-  we  confess  our  wefdraees,  we  ourselvei 

lar  repast,  stretched  on  the  green  could  not  but  participate,   till  at 

sward,  which  carpets  the  very  crown  length  the  animal's  streiiixth  seems 

of  the  island.    Thence  re-embarking,  ^)ent,  and  slowly  and  carefully  our 

we  polled  dose  to  the  Eagle  Island ;  fisherman  winds  up  his  reel,  drawing 

and  now  we  had  a  view  of  the  lake  his  prey  on  to  the  boat's  stem  ;  "pp 

in  its  gre^t  breadth  and  exi)ant;e,  re-  all,  especially  the  ladie5?,  l>ending  for- 

sembluiij  more  an  inland  sea,  while  ward  to  see  what  iiad  been  caotiired, 

to  the  n^t»  and  topping  the  long  and  the  gentle  lady  of  the  castle  baT>f 

range  of  w»x)d8,  appeared  the  scarped  ing  her  mnding  net  well  in  hand — 

and  richly-tinted  precipices  of  Pool-  presently  there  is  a  yellowing  to  the 

aphooka,  stretching  away  for  many  surface — black  back, lur^  hea^^l,  white 

a  mile,  and  hounmng  the  prospect  heUy-~a  tremendous  sputsh,  a  writh- 

Now  we  are  coasting  along  the  shores  ing  somerset,  and  the  gentle  lady  dex- 

of  the  Stone  Park  Promontorj-,  which,  trously  puts  her  net  under  the  stnig- 

richlv  wooded,  shoots  for  two  miles  gling  savage,  and  lifts  into  the  boat  a 
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huge  pike  fully  ten  pounds  in  weight  A.  D.  circiter  IGiO.    In  the  patent 

"Oh,  the  TOlani,"  nuMmB  one  M  the  of  nobility  ftom  Maria  Tharem  to  Sir 

boatmen     Oh,  the  robber,*' ro-CMihooi  James  Caldwell,  constituting  him 

the  other,  for  all  tme  fishermen  mor-  and  his  descendants  Counts  of  Alilan. 

tally  hate  a  pike,  probably  on  the  we  find  the  first  Caldwell  who  settled 

oommon  principle  that  two  of  a  trade  in  Ireland  was  a  man  of  noble  Scot- 

nefor  agree;  for  the  animal  is  only  a  tiah  rao&  and  came  to  England  with 

Unman  in  an  ag^^ravated  and  irre-  James  L  Sir  James  Caldwell,  the 

tnilar  fonn :  and  the  man,  viewing  first  baronet,  married  a  daughter  of 

him  ])isratorialJy,  is  only  a  human  his  neighbour,  Sir  John  Hume,  of 

pike,  a  little  less  voracious,  and  with-  Castle  Hume,  now  the  residence  of 

out  the  doraal  fin.  the  MaraneBS  of  Ely ;  and  fourth  in 

Slowly  now,   and  "homeward  descent  nom  him  came  another  Sir 

bonnd,"  we  pulled  aeross  the  lake's  James,  who  in  1749  was  created 

dark  water,  roundinj:^  the  three  points  Count  of  Milan,  and  was  in  the  scr- 

of  Mule  I'ark,  on  one  of  which  old  vice  of  the  Empress  C^ueeu  :  three  of 

Sir  James  Oaldwell  had  a  beantiAil  Sir  James's  raotheis  were  eminent 

summer-house  ;  and  passing  ^  hayi  soldiers.     Colonel  Hume  Caldwell 

of  Birch  and  Killeen,  and  rowing  was  in  the  Austrian  service.  We  shall 

round  the  Castle  bay,  where  tli^'lits  speak  more  of  him  presently, 

of  water-fowl  rose  from  the  sedKcs  at  Colonel  Henry  was  a  commandant 

the  noise  of  oar  oan  in  theur  niUoehs,  at  Quebec ;  and  his  brother,  Oharlea. 

we  landed  at  the  boat-house  on  Rose-  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  great  General 

pok.  jn«*t  as  a  flood  of  evening  sim-  Wolfe,  In  1751)  Sir  James  raised,  at 

shine  fell  on  lake,  and  lawn,  and  his  own  expense,  a  regiment  of  light 

lesves,  investing  the  latter  in  an  in-  horse  for  the  defence  of  the  govern- 

tensest  green,  gilding  the  gra^  walls  meat,  which  he  commanded  for  many 

of  the  castle  with  a  smile  of  amber  years.  He  appears  to  have  b^^en  a 

light,  and  snffnsin<?  the  mural  cliffs  splendid  old  Irish  gentleman,  driving 

of  Poolaphot)ka  with  a  blush  of  misty  his  coach-and-four,  and  exhibiting 

paiple,  which  himg  upon  them  from  muchstate.whichwasthecustomofthe 

HMtr  wooded  base  to  their  bald  gray  times ;  and  wethinkitis  ArthurYoung 

SOmmits.  who  tells  us  in  his  "Travels,"  how 

The  great  charm  of  this  place  is  its  he  enont  some  ])leasant  days  at  Castle 
utter  quietude  :  the  very  leaves,  in  Caldwell,  and  how  Sir  James  enter- 
Mr  shelter  under  the  banks  whicli  tained  him  royally,  and  sent  him  up 
dope  to  the  lake,  a])pear  to  hang  mo*  to  Enniskillen  afterwards  in  his  own 
tionless;  the  ca.stle  lijisalook  of  heavy  barge,  manned  by  six  watermen,  in 
and  senile  re|>ose  upon  its  gray  brow;  the  Caldwell  liveries,  with  silver 
a  wear>-  worn  weight  of  antiquity:  badges  on  their  sleeves,  and  colours 
it  is  like  a  giant  reomnbent  amidst  flying,  and  with  a  iVill  band  of  mnaio 
^en  banks  and  calm  watera  Hem  in  the  stem,  &c.,  &o. 
1?  old  Art  decaying  amidst  young  Na-  Mr.  Bloomfield,  the  present  owner 
ture  ;  man's  work  ever  tending  to  de-  of  the  property,  derives  liis  right  trom 
c«(iency, and  God  s  work eyer  renewed  his  mother,  wlio,  with  her  sister,  the 
•ad  nasiwing  its  freshness,  like  the  late  Lady  Hort  were  dauchters  and 
iMons  snnwhen  he  comes  glittering  coheiresses  of  air  John  Caldwell,  the 
ap  each  morning  from  his  biUh  in  the  fifth  baronet. 

pistem  wave.  En  avnnt  for  Enniskillen.  Wehave 

The  Castle  Caldwell  estate  was  said  adieu  to  Castle  CaldwelL  to  its 

orinnally  called  Rosbeiqg.  I  cannot  kafy  hannts,  and  land-looked  bays, 

find  that  name  in  Pynnar's  "  Survey  and  still  views :  and  above  all,  to  its 

of  Fermanagh,"  though  there  is  Rose-  gentle  and  kina  hearts  ;  and  we  are 

juire,  which  probably  is  the  Point  of  paddling  across  an  arm  of  the  lake  in 

tfcoiegole,  on  which  the  house  now  a  punt  with  our  portmanteau  at  our 

stands.  Tbe  original  patentees  were  feet;  and  now  we  are  driving  in  the 

the  Flowerdews,  and  Sir  K  and  J.  Bnndoran  van,  between  the  valleyed 

Blennerh asset :  part  of  the  property  roots  of  P()(ihi])ho<tka  and  the  lake, 

is  now  called    :Manorhasset.     From  Castle  Archdall  sitting  like  a  queen 

this  family  Mr.  Bloomfield's  maternal  amidst  her  woods  over  the  water ; 

uioestors,  the  CMdwells,  purchased  and  now  we  are  rollingalong  a  first- 

ths  knds,  or  had  them  in  exchange,  rate  road  which  rona  through  the 

^^^^  30* 
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Ely  estate,  and  to  our  mind  a  more 
beautifully  cared  for  ]>ropertywehave 
never  seen — quoad  anpeurance  ;  and 
we  would  challenge  tne  most  recher« 
ch^  shire  in  England  to  produce  trim> 
nier  hodfres.  noatorfarm-nouses, clean- 
er, brighter  husbandry ;  nicer  foot- 
paths, gates,  lodges,  walls,  dsc,  than 
we  passed  by  in  our  lapid  driye  to 
"Enniskillcii. 

The  maniuess  is  a  young  lad  of 
eleyen  years  of  age ;  but  his  splendid 
estate  IS  under  the  happy  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Maurice  Maude,  brother 
to  the  Crimean  heroes  of  that  name, 
and  son  to  the  late  estinuible  Rector 
of  Enniskillen. 

We  caught  a  glimpse  of  Portora 
Castle,  now  in  ruins,  its  mouldering 
walls  standing  on  the  shores  of  Longfi 
Erne*  once  a  stroni^hnld  of  the 
M*Guires,  a  fierce  sent ;  and  for  cen- 
turies the  re-nili  of  Fermanagh  :  be- 
hind the  castle  and  topping  the  hill,  is 
rortora  BchooUiousc,  iio})ly  omlowed, 
and  eminent  tor  cilui-atioiial  xnecess. 
From  this  tlie  drive  into  Euniakiileu  is 
striking  and  handsome. 

We  love  to  visit  this  brave,  noble, 
old  town,  and  breathe  it«  pure  and 
loyal  air.  History  has  made  it  illus- 
tnous;  and  its  sons  still  preserve  the 
spirit  of  ener^,  courage,  and  self- 
possession,  which  made  them  so  fa- 
mous nearly  two  centuries  ago.  From 
thence  we  had  a  pleasant  drive  to 
Florence  Court,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Enniskillen, and  the  representative 
of  an  historical  name  and  an  honoured 
fKoaSj.  This  is  a  bright  and  princely 
place,  and  situated  amidst  charming 
scenery.  On  its  left  soars  Ben  Aghlin, 
further  to  the  south  the  line  of  Knock- 
ninny  mountains  trend  towards  Sligo. 
Behind  the  house  the  deer-park  rises, 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  upland,  beau- 
tifally  planted,  and  disclosing  crag, 
and  lawn,  and  verdant  steep,  where 
the  herd  wander  in  indolent  security, 
and  find  pasture,  and  shade,  and 
shelter,  as  their  need  may  be.  Hero 
to  the  left  still,  and  on  the  xoad  to 
Manorhamilton,  is  Cuilcagh  moun- 
tain. Upposi  te  the  house,  but  at  a  con- 
sidemble  aistanoe,  the  reetoiy  stands, 
commanding  most  lovely  views  of  fair 
Florence  Court,  and  its  splendid  back- 
ground of  green  woods,  rock,  and 
mountain.  The  paik  is  a  noble  en- 
closure, thoroughly  well  kept,  and  full 
of  fine  timber  of  great  growth.  The 
ground  undulates,  and  the  views  are 


varied  and  rich ;  the  great  trees  tat 
of  a  remarkable  straightne.'is,  having 
been  originally  planted  with  much 
iudgment;  the  house  is  an  eztremdy 
handsome  and  noble  mansion.  Mr. 
Inglis,  the  traveller,  says,  that  "it  is 
every  way  worthy  of  the  grounds 
wfaidisniTonDdil*^  And heacras,  tint 
**Plorenoe  Court  wants  water  only  to 
make  it  a  paradise."  This  want,  we 
suppose,  could  be  easily  supplied,  aa, 
no  donbt,  there  are  nmnberiess  spnn^s 
in  the  mountain  chain  which  sc«rs 
behind  the  pUice.  We  confess  that 
we  were  too  much  charmed  ynili 
Florence  Court  to  recognise  any  want : 
it  is  so  fresh  and  young-looking.  In- 
side a.*i  well  as  outside  of  the  mansion 
we  would  say  hritjhtneu'mWs  charac- 
teristic The  house  is  fbll  of  light 
and  colour;  the  staircase  airy  and 
well-proportioned ;  the  front  thrt^\s-» 
out  two  wings,  each  terminatin;^  iu  a 
large  and  cupolaed apartment,  that  ob 
the  loft  as  you  approach  the  hall-door 
is  the  earl's  museum.  Here  is  a  mag- 
nificent Irish  elk,  a  i)t.'rfeet  and  gi- 
gantic skeleton— among  dead  things 
the  king  of  the  room.  There  are 
rare  and  most  curious  R|>ecinien8  of 
palteontologj' here ;  and  it  is  admitted 
xsj  men  of  science,  that  the  noble 
owner's  collection  of  fossil  fishes  in 
this  museum  is  the  finest  in  Europe, 
if  not  in  the  world  The  earl,  unlike 
many  ooonlary  gentlemen,  loves  books, 
and  has  a  goc^I  library,  well  selected, 
and  compriaing  many  fine  works  on 
antiquarian  matters,  and  on  physical 
science,  principally  geology  and  zoo- 
logy. There  are  some  good  pictures 
in  the  house,  among  which,  perhaps, 
the  most  strilnng,  are  two  grand  Rtoi- 
brandts  in  the  dining-room,  looking 
sombre,  and  dark,  and  shadowy,  amidst 
a  number  of  handsome  and  heroic 
Coles,  frank  and  fearlen  ftwes, 
family  pietures  of  •&  extremely  well- 
looking  race :  among  which  that  of 
(xenerai  Sir  Lowiy  Oole,G.O.K,with 
his  sheathed  sabie  eanied  oyer  Us 
shoulder,  enga^  the  eye :  while  near 
the  fireplace  is  a  softer  study,  the 
canvas  counterfeit"  of  a  veiy  fair 
woman,  the  beantifiil  Florenoe  Wrnr, 
daughter  of  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey,  M.P. 
for  Devonshire,  a  Cornish  baronet  of 
old  blood,  and  a  colonel  iu  King  Wil- 
liam's amy.  Thislady,in  the  nridtte 
of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  was  w<x>ed 
and  won  by  John  Cole,  M.*]P.  for  Ennis- 
kiUeu,  and  father  to  Lord  Moont 
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Florence,  the  firet  peer  of  the  family ; 
and  on  becoming  his  wife,  brouglit 
the  blood  of  the  Courtenays  of  Pow- 
derham,  the  Chicbesters.  the  Bour- 
chiers.  Earls  of  Ritii,  and  the  Rolles, 
all  noble  houses,  into  the  Enniskillen 
family.  Repoit  savB,  too,  tliat  she 
WW  richhr  aowereo,  and  that  the 
house  of  Florcnre  Court  wasindebt<Ml 
for  itis  graceful  title  and  itshandsonie 
structure  to  the  pretty  Chriatiaii  name 
and  just  taste  of  its  noble  mistress. 
The  family  are  so  mixed  up  with  Irish 
history,  and  with  a  consistent  line  of 
politics,  that  their  pictures  awakened 
manyanaBsociationinoui  iiiind.  They 
have  a  royal  descent  throudi  a  lineal 
ajicestor,  Sir  John  Cole,  knight,  of 
Kythway,  in  Devonshire,  who  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  rl^icholas  Bo- 
drugan, about  1350.  a  wealthy  Cornish 
knight,  who  traced  his  line  up  to 
Henry  III.,  through  John,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  aud  the  Earls oi  Salisbury, 
Westmoreland,  Surrey,  Oxford,  «S:c. 
Sir  William  Cole,  the  ftrst  settler  in 
Ireland,  represented  Fermanagh  in 
1639;  he  was  a  person  of  abilities, 
and  steady  principles  of  loyalty,  and 
in  hmh  trust  with  the  government  of 
the  oajy,  to  whom  he  gave  the  first 
information  of  the  plot  of  1641,  it 
iHMnu:  disclosed  to  him  by  his  foster 
brother — Sir  William  himself  having 
liad  a  narrow  eecape  of  being  mur- 
dered, along  with  many  others  of  his 
narty,  while  at  dinner  with  Captain 
Ma^niire  of  Creveuiuh.  He  after- 
waraa  oonunanded  a  regiment  of  600 
foot,  and  did  good  service  to  the 
government,  and  was  made  Governor 
of  £nuiskillen ;  and  in  a  time  of  want 
of  food,  in  1643,  he  spent  .£300  in 
purchasing  from  his  own  purse  com 
for  his  soldiers.  His  second  son.  Sir 
John,  was  likewise  an  eminent  aud 
▼nliantsoldier^and  Governor  of  Ennis- 
killen, and  Aw  aon  waa  oreaied  Lord 

Kanelagh. 

It  may  be  asked  what  part  the  Cole 
family  took  in  the  transactions  of 
1688.  They  were  then  children,  and 
living  in  England  for  education,  and 
their  houtie  in  Enniskillen,  only  occu- 
pied by  servants^  waa  aeiied  on  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  apiMFOpriated  to 
Governor  Hamilton's  use. 

We  were  charmed,  on  the  morning 
after  oar  arrival,  to  hear,  that  a  pic- 
nic was  to  be  perpetrated  to  explore 
the  Cuilcat'h  niouTitaiii.  and  see  the 
wonders  oi  the  MarUc  Arch,  aud  the 
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romantic  glen  which  leads  to  it.  Cu- 
ilc^ij,di  is  2,188  feet  high.  It  is  a 
limestone  mountain,  and  like  all  of  a 
similar  formation,  cadiibits  a  rugged 
and  broken  surface,  and  abounds  in 
caves,  land-slips,  and  subterranean 
hollows.  Kear  its  baije  are  large  de- 
posits of  ironstone,  veins  of  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  ncijudibouring 
streams.  Mines  were  onco  opened 
here,  and  the  ore  was  worked  as  long  »a 
the  woods  supplieil  timber  for  smelt- 
ing ;  but  when  the  necessary  fud 
failed,  the  mines  were  closed. 

We  had  a  very  enjoyable  day  on 
(.*uil(»gh;  the  weather  was  moat  pro- 
pitious, as  we  emerged — a  larg<!  i»arty 
— from  the  avenue  gate.  Our  road 
went  past  the  pretty  church  of  Flo- 
rence Court  On  the  right,  in  the 
distance,  are  gleamings  of  Lou^di 
Macnean,  while  nearer  are  bright 
farm-houses  and  pretty  gardens,  indic- 
ative of  a  thriving  tenantry,  and  ci- 
vilized habits.  ^Vc  dnive  over  the 
bridge  that  spins  the  Claddagh, 
a  nver  which  descends  from  the 
Cuilcagh  mountain,  issuing  from  the  * 
earth  at  the  Marble  Arch ;  and  pro- 
ceeded till  we  were  opposite  to  Gort- 
natowell,  which  is  a  ouge  knob,  or 
rounded  cliff,  rising  from  the  soil,  we 
should  sjiv,  fully  (J(H>  feet.  It  is  a  verv 
remarkable  blulf,  and  is  an  object  to 
all  the  country  round.  Returning  to 
the  Claddagh  river,  we  left  our  ve- 
hicles at  a  farm-house,  and  tunn'ng 
into  a  sate,  fouud  oui*selve8  in  a 
beautdfuT  narrow  glen,  up  which  a 
steep  path  ascended.  All  to  the  left 
was  rich  woodland  and  gra^>.s ;  to  the 
right  the  Claddagh  foamed  and  raved 
aw>wn  its  rugged  bed,  along  which 
lay  a  number  of  huge  boulders,  worn 
round  by  tlie  aititm  and  fretting  of 
the  water.  Opposite  were  high  banks, 
some  thickly  wooded,  some  presenting 

Srecipitous  and  lofty  escarpments  of 
ove-coloured  limestone,  nearly  sixty 
feet  higli.  A  more  lovely  and  roman- 
tic ^en  oould  nowhere  be  seen.  Pre- 
sently we  came  to  a  fall  of  water 
rushing  down  among  the  woo<ls  on 
the  left,  aud  emptying  itself  into  the 
Claddagh.  This  was  the  Owenbrain 
stream,  which,  rising  in  the  mountain, 
is  lost,  and  emerging  again,  swells  the 
main  river  at  this  place.  A  httle 
more  mounting  and  walking  brought 
us  to  the  Mjirble  Arch,  which  is  so 
peculiar  a-s  t<»  make  it  dithcult  to  de- 
licnbc.    It  is  au  iricguiu*  cavciu, 
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formed  of  and  full  of  great  maasee  of  sky  between  the  lenTes,  the  Hn  mk* 

limestone,  looselv  heaped,  and  exhi-  ling  and  blazing,  the  figures  moTiog 

biting  chinks  and  nhaml>ers.  produced  round  it,  tho  Fmokc  cddyin?  anv^r-j 

by  the  vast  nize  of  these  giaut  boul-  the  tn'<M   all  iiiin,gle<l  and  euhauced 

ders,  and  their  lying  8o  iiTegularly  one  the  int^-rei>t  of  tlie  landscape.  We 

ow  the  other.  An  ndventtuoui  foot  hinched  in  an  arahed  ehenber  pertlf 

can  descend  into  these  natural  rooms,  artificial,  the  happy  voices  of  the 

and  their  extent  is,  w<^  believe,  unas-  children  making  pfe^i'^ant  niugic  at 

certained.   Through  the  span  of  the  the  feast    At  the  d(>or  sat,  with 

arch  two  labternineone  riTere  nntted-  upright  form  and  placid  face,  WilBe 

ly  flow,  and  forming  the  Claddagh,  Blair,  a  very  old  tenant  on  tibe  efttate; 

fall  into  the  stony  bed  at  the  bottom  his  house  is  not  far  from  this,  an«l  he 

of  the  glen.    These  rivers  nrc  the  has  accompanied  every  pic-nic  ]arty 

Au^hanranandtheSH<:ram)agh;  both  from  Florence  C!ourt  to  the  Marbie 

•pnng  from  the  one  laka  Longhatona,  Arch  for  time  unm^umred. 

which  lies  high  and  cold  amidst  the  After  luncheon  we  ascended  to  the 

untrod  and  solitary  uplands  of  Cml  toj)  of  the  wooded  rock  ;  and  there, 

cat^h ;  and  their  course  from  their  rei>o8in<;  amidst  the  heather,  we  ail* 

source  to  where  they  appear  mingling  mired  the  sct  iie  where — 

their  waters  at  the  Marble  Arch,  ia  »  .   •                 » •  n 

«o«t  aingular,  for  both  smk  mto  the  ^,Vfir,SmrrSi.li53!:- 
Bputs  of  the  mt^nTitaui  at  dilferent 

places,  and,  forming  a  meeting  of  the  And  here  two  of  the  ladies  of  the 

waters  under  ground,  glide  along  party  wakened  the  glen  by  a  lovely 

throngh  a  dark  and  tortuous  channel  gush  of  aong ;  and  our  hie  heat  n 

in  the  bowels  of  great  Cuilcagh,  when  Donegal,  the  Rector  of  Kilcar.  sing 

they  force  their  passage  into  day  once  with  great  taste  an  old  mel  ><ly  d 

more,  descending  through  the  rifts,  other  days,  which  raade  ua  aU  lad 

and  rock&  and  caverns  of  the  Marble  with  its  sweetness. 

Aioh.  ffigher  up  we  came  to  a  rest-  But  we  must  arise,  for  w<^  have  nol 

ing  place,  Lugna  Braghy,  or  "  rough  Been  half  the  wondera  of  Cuilcagh  ■ 

hollow."    Opposite  to  us^  and  above  yet   So  we  set  forwanl  thnni^'h  a 

the  glen  foliage  soared  the  bare  hill  dense  wood,  and  cntss  a  mountaai 

of  Coghau.  Looking  back,  the  narrow  stream,  ami  soon  we  arrive  at  the 

valley  we  had  traTersed.  appeared,  npknda:  and  here,  on  the  left,  is  a 

like  a  dark  cleft  in  the  hills,  filled  up  deep  abrupt  ravine,  full  of  rodbs  sad 

with  ]oaf>' verdure:  bevond,  thereat  trees;  aii«i  at  ita  bottn?n  is  a  great 

mouniain  of  lielmore,  pierced  with  a  limoratonr  cuve.   This  is  the  "Cradle 

thouisand  caves,  and  1,315  feet  high,  liuic,  mIri^iii,Pultouacleawau£hiin* 

Beared  in  the  horinon.  Theyiew  waa  — a  mellifluous  CeltidBn,  with  the 

bright,  varied,  and  lovely;  and  we  etymology  of  which  we  profess  our- 

coiud  not  help  awnrdiTig  the  palm  of  pelve?<  to  be  unacquainted.    We  all 

excellency  to  "TheAJt,  '  astliisFer-  elamlx'red,  or  rather  slid  down  lid* 

manugh  glen  is  called,  in  preference  steep  ravine ;  some  few  descended 

to  our  better  known  Darglt — detur  into  the  hok^  but  the  nu^jority  were 

pulcl  1  ri<  )ri,  et  fiat  j ustitia.''   We  are  contented  to  peep  into  its  ^oom :  aod 

sure  tliis  would  be  tlie  award,  if  a  having  rfon«  ruU on ;i.  <l'e  ,  ^c,  as  we 

jury  of  landscajHj  painters  were  im-  all  h^  scrambled  d<»wn,  so  we  now 

jmnelled  to  tiy  this  question  of  rela-  aU  scrambled  back  again,  and  weat 

tive  fneturesque.  ftirther  up  the  mountein,  till  a  little 

In  a  cavity  of  Lugna  Braghy  the  to  the  left,  we  reached  the  "  Rattling 

servants  hn*\  made  a  tire,  and  were  Hole."   This  is  certainly  a  mort  nn- 

broiliiig  sumo  dozens  of  troutlings,  gular  affair.    It  is  a  deep,  narrow 

caught  in  the  Claddagh ;  other  fol-  shaft  or  funnel,  which  is  dnven  do*n 

lowers  flitted  about  on  the  rook  or  by  the  hand  of  nature  throagh  tib 

amidst  the  trcr  s ;  it  wa.s  a  gipsy  seene.  heart  of  the  mountain,  and  commnni- 

The  w  whI,  the  torrent,  tlie  girdling  cates  with  a  subterranean  river,  which 

mouutaiud,  the  deep  glen,  the  blue  is  lost  from  the  surtaoe  about  a  unle 


*  Pulton  ig  "a  hole,"  or  <*peifofated;**  e^Mmii^Aaa— pioperlf  dlabhta-lia 

'*  cradle"  or  *'  boskeu" 
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liirther  up  the  mountain.  And  now, 
to  prove  all  this,  a  huge  stone  mxy^^t 
be  sent  down  the  oritice;  iunl  our 
iioble  boct^  who  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
mountain  nmble  with  as  much  gusto 
«8  the  ymiTiiTf'st  vhWA  in  the  party, 
voluuteers  hmiaeil  to  bo  the  living 
oatapult  to  discharge  the  missile. 
Presently  he  is  seen  advancing,  Dois- 
ing  a  huge  1)nnl,ler  on  his  shoulder, 
and  huriiiig  it  down  the  "Rattling 
Hole."  We  all  listen  breathlessly, 
and  distinctly  hear  its  fall  from  ledge 
tn  ]q<\'iv  ;  then  a  tliud  ;  then  a  pause ; 
then  another  reboinid  ;  then  fall  after 
fall ;  and  laiitly,  .4  wild,  yet  dull  and 
heavy  splash  into  water,  flonnding 
hollow  and  far  from  the  bottom  of 
the  funnel  In  a  short  time  after- 
wards, we  came  unon  the  top  oi  a 
precipice,  down  wnoee  mural  iiioe^ 
from  cleft  and  rift,  trees  were  spring- 
ing and  green  ivy  dwelling.  Here 
"were  the  white  thorn  and  the  sweet 
briar  growing  out  of  the  difi;  as  the 
arbutuis  springs  from  the  bare  rock  at 
Killamey.  At  the  hott<^m  of  this 
lofty  wall  of  limestone,  the  Aughan- 
lan  loses  itself  in  ^'The  Oat*8  Hole,'' 
and,  uniting  underground  with  the 
Sacrappagh,  whicli  also  sinks  near 
this  place,  they  Ix^th  reappear  at  the 
Marble  Arch,  and  becoming  the  Clad- 
dagh,  flow  through  the  glen  we  had 
ascended.  The  liore  of  the  hole  is 
evidently  too  small  for  the  river ;  and 
in  winter  time,  they  tuld  ma  that 
the  hoUow  basin  through  which  the 
Aughanran  comes  down  to  Avlirre  it 
is  stopped  by  tlie  cliff,  \^  hnlt  way  up 
full  uf  water,  like  a  large  haih  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  the  water 
Ix'low  slowly  trickling  and,  as  it  were, 
filtering  through  the  narrow  "  Cat's 
Hole."  The  Irish  name  for  this 
strange  place  is  Mo]ia8tor>boii]ie&" 
Verily  it  w  a  strange  place — wild, 
original,  secluded,  lovely— the  great 
massive  mural  ollO^  with  the  green 
trees  hanging  ftom  its  rifts  and 
defts»  "  like  laurels  on  the  bald  first 
Cipsar's  hrow."  nnd  the  river  run- 
ning towards  its  broad  face,  and  then 
at  oBoe  sinkiog  and  dimppearing 
through  the  cairoms  with  which  its 
ba=^e  18  honeyconil>e(l  The  basin, 
which  opens  on  either  side  of  the 
stream,  is  a  green  hollow,  full  of  grass, 
and  rushes,  and  trees.  On  the  right 
is  a  long  series  of  high  dark  rocks, 
ovexgrown  with  bnuubks  and  rich 


ivy,  with  longitudinal  fissures  all 
through  them  leading  to  cave  after 
cave.  Many  of  our  party  disappeared 
through  one  opening,  and  in  a  short 
time  reappeared  many  yards  further 
down  through  a  different  outlet,  re- 
visitmg  the  gUuipiies  of  the  moon, 
but  not  hke  their  former  immaculate 
selves,  having  picked  up  mud,  cob- 
webs, and  dust,  as  trophies  of  adven- 
ture, in  their  scramblingfi  through  the 
caverns.  At  the  end  of  the  biisio, 
the  channel  of  the  Aughanran  nar- 
rows between  low  cliffs,  and  is  dark 
with  the  foliage  of  bramble,  8)id 
shrub,  and  tali  fern,  and  alder,  and 
salix,  trees  that  love  the  water.  Much 
higlier  up  on  the  mountain  lies  Lough- 
u-tona,  or  "The  Sluggish  Lake,"  from 
whose  lonely  bed  ooth  the  subter- 
ranean riyers  issue. 

We  woxdd  recommend  all  tourists 
to  visit  Cuilcagh,  its  views  are  so 
varied  and  grand — its  glen  so  musical 
with  the  bmwl  of  its  torrent  said  the 
leap  of  its  cascades — its  Marble  Andi 
BO  wniiderful,  a  noble  cavern — itf»  up- 
lands bo  heathery,  fresh,  and  liiesome 
— ^its  WHBf  and  funnels,  and  fissures 
so  fluent  and  so  peculiar— its  ri  v  e  rs, 
now  smking  into  ilarknoss,  now  flash- 
ing into  day,  appeurmg  and  disap- 
pearing, and  re-issuing  again,  like  the 
ancient  "  Sacer  Alpheus/'  so  strange 
and  exciting — its  mountain  liollows 
full  of  soft  grass  and  huge  b  on  so- 
shaped  blocks  of  limestone,  with  ilie 
iiy  glittering  up  their  sides^  and  the 
rnAv;ui,  mid  rrrn  the  yew,  growing 
tiierc  \\i  tiicir  l>eauty  and  solitariness, 
with  no  one  to  admire  their  verdure 
or  enjoy  their  shade — so  man^  and 
80  diversified  are  the  points  of  inter- 
est which  great  Ciulcagh  presprits. 
And  if  any  one  should  feel  dubious 
on  the  matter,  or  rest  an  argument  of 
unbelief  on  the  fact  that  these  moun- 
tain wonders  fire  too  little  known  and 
too  rarely  vi&ited  to  possess  the  lugh 
measure  of  seenic  merit  whidi  we 
so  cofdiaUsr  ascribe  to  them,  we  would 
answer,  yo  np  to  Fnynnnnrfh,  and 
st'f  Cuilcagh;  you  will  not  l>e  dis- 
appointed. And,  in  the  meantime, 
take  the  testimony  of  old  Dr.  Gerard 
Boate,  wIh)  wrote  the  "  Natural  His- 
tory of  Ireland  '  more  than  a  century 
ago.  You  will  find  the  following 
letter  at  page  160  of  his  weU-hnown 

work  :  ■■■■ 

' '  An  extract  of  a  letter  from  Francis 
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Nevil,  Es^.,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  an  appearance  fis  lias  called  forth  tiio 

Cloffhor,  f  R.S.,  conceminir  n  quarry  admiration  of  Fjiglish  travellers  and 

of  iiiarbJu  (iiHcovored  by  h\m  in  the  dictionary  writors,*  and  of  all  wb«> 

county  of  Fermaiia<;li,  in  ii  t  laud  :—  pass  bv  aud  observe.    Many  of  LorU 

<*Beltiirbet,  October  14,  17  IS.  Knnwlnllen*g  farm  tenants  emliaeil 

■*  My  Lord,  descendants  of  old  English  settlei% 

*•  Mr.  Cole  and  I  wcTo  lately  in  the  wlv>  ramo  over  with  his  famihr. 

mountains,  where  1  hsd  discorered  a  Aiuom;  these  arr*  plentv  of  Willjs**, 

marble  qoany.   Tbeooontry  wherainit  WaUnsleys,   Friths,  Latimere,  and 

h-es  \;     strange  for  the  natural  won-  fiulls;  and  many ofthsso names hsU 

fn  li;f«'>i'7n  ?w^.'  tt^'  the  mine  toSwhich  their  ancestoi, 

tory  to  descnbe  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  _  i         4.1.   n  t    r  — ii—  j«  ^l- 

It  lies  on  the  n.,rth  side  of  Calcagh,  in  received  from  the  Cole  familj  m  the 

the  parish  of  Kilashen,  and  coniitr  nf  days  ot  gueen  ElizaUth. 
Fermanaph.   There  are  marble  rocks,      We  drove  into  Lniiiskillen  from 

whose  perpendicular  heiirht  it  Hftj  or  Florence  Court  in  the  mail-car.  Qm 

sixty  tVt  t,  discovercil  hy  subterraneous  charioteer  was  full  of  local  inlDrasr 

rivers,  which,  by  decrees,  have  washed  tion,  and  seciiicd  acquainted  with  .iM 

away  the  eartli  and  loose  stone«,  aud  the  lore  aud  legend  of  the  oounirj- 

dlteoYeted  these  mighty  rocks.  There  gide.    He  spoke  of  the  deep  caverns 

nro  f^j;:^Jf^/«^"  of  Belmon  motmtain,  and  narrated 

sides  of  the  great  mountain,  several  ♦.u^^^^  „  ,„„Jj^,  ,a 

of  them  hi  a  small  compsm  of  ground,  » 

so  that  it  is  dangerous  temVelKng  near  Wpened  a  very  lonjr  tnn.^  Mga   ( Mie 

tr»om    There  are  many  caves  formed,  of  ^"e  deepest  ot  these  tissures  is 

some  very  large,  the  sides  and  arches  of  called  "  Noon's  Hole."    This  mss 

marble,  some  of  a  liver  ooloms  Tsried  had  been  a  Whiteboy,  and  was  sos- 

witli  w!iito  in  many  little  figures,  some  pected  of  treachery  by  his  jifwciates 

of  a  light  blue  varied  with  white,  but  I  m  guilt    They  decided,  therefore,  on 

could  find  no  entire  white  or  black  among  his  destniction,  and  having  lured  him 

^^'^  out  to  Belmore  mountain  through 

Wc  were  sorry  to  say  farewell  to  the  medium  of  a  young  woman  to 

lovely  Florence  Court.    We  shall  not  whom  he  was  attached  (:i  iniiiiature 

soon  forget  the  jjreat  enjoyment  we  c<:ipy  of  the  old  Turtrcsiu-s  love-treach- 

had  within  its  pleasant  walls,  or  the  ery  atlair  in  Meath;,  he  found  at  the 

kindness  we  reoeiyed  from  its  in-  appointed  tiysting-pla<»  not  his  1^ 

mates.    Brightnees  is  tho  epithet  tie  mistf0SS»  tmt  a  hand  of  angiy  ruf- 

which  best  .suit.^  a  description  of  this  fians,  -r-Iio  at  once  seizing  iiim  in 

place,  partly  o^\'ing  to  the  eare  which  their  aims,  all  white  with  dismay, 

18  expended  ou  the  conservation  of  its  and  shnciiing  for  mercy,  bore  him  to 

gnnindsy  and  walks,  and  gardens,  and  the  edge  of  the  blackest  and  dcMft 

partly,  we  do  believe,  to  the  moral  hole  on  the  mountain  side,  woeie 

mfliicncc  of  a  constantly  resident  they  hurled  liim  down  head 

landlord.  For  long,  long  years  the  most,  and  "  broke  him  ail  to  pieces." 
territorial  head  has  ever  remain^      Such  dark  events,  from  their  reiy 

with  its  members  here ;  there  has  great  laritj  m  this  fine  and  ^mmAiI 

been  no  separation  or  decapitation  by  eonnty,  make  the  more  lasting  im- 

the  nxe  of  absenteeism.    ''The  Lord  pressinn,  and  are  preserved Tividlgr ia 

of  EuniHkillcn,"  as  he  is  called  by  the  the  jniiid  of  the  people. 
p<x>r.  is,  as  his  father  was  before  him,      Wc  were  very  anxious  to  sail  liowv 

■till  **  adstrictus  glebse,"  living  among  Lough  Eme^westward  ho !  sad  mb 

his  people  as  their  friend,  their  helper,  the  beautiful  cluster  of  island^— the 

and  their  liead.    It  is  no  wonder  that  Polynesia  of  the  lake,  wliieh  awaken- 

the  cuuntrv  wears  a  smile  around  ed  the  enthusiasm  c»f  Mr.  Ingiis  to 

Florence  Cfourt,  and  that  tlie  bold,  such  a  white  heat  ol  wuiiuih  that  hs 

independent,  and  most  respectable  asserts  Loimh  Erne  to  be  the  mart 

yeomanry  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  heantiful  lake  in  the  three  kingdom^ : 

tenantry  should  exhibit,  in  their  tor  and  if  it  only  had  AI]iiT?e  seenery,  to 

ritorial  holdings  as  well  as  in  tlieir  i>e  fully  equal  to  Lough  Leman  ia 

houses  and  their  very  persons,  such  loveliness. 


«  See  **Lewis'  Topognphicsl  Work;**  ••loglii'  Tonr/  4e.|  4e. 
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We  faft  TSwiidriHgn  in  oompany 
with  Mr.  Daw^n,  the  manaser  of 

the  Dublin  and  Df^rry  line  of  rail- 
roa<l,  and  an  English  gentleman,  also 
a  railroad  manager,  both  of  them 
most  agroetble  and  inteiUgent  men. 
We  had  to  pull  in  a  punt  to  the 
steamer,  which  lay  about  a  qnarter 
ot  a  mile  from  the  town,  under  the 
walla  of  Portora  Castle,  where  the 
wmfter  is  daapeet  She  ia  a  smart 
craft,  measunng  100  feet  in  length, 
and  her  s  rew  works  under  the  pres- 
Bore  of  iuu  horse-power.  We  believe 
•he  draws  too  much  water  tor  the 
navigation  of  tiie  EriK  .  She  us  named 
**The  Countess  of  Milan,"  after  the 
Austrian  titln  whiHi  is  in  the  family 
at  Caatle  Caldweii  Her  timbers  are 
Iwnrt  of  oftk,  out  of  the  men  bonny 
woods  of  that  plaee.  We  proceeded 
down  the  lake  in  good  style,  riTid 
soon  breasted  the  mo.st  interesting  of 
aU  the  itilaudj^  Devenish  or  Ox  Is- 
kflid.  We  suppose  the  island  is  in- 
Mitodto  the  excellence  of  the  pas- 
ture for  its  bucolic  title.  We  pro- 
fess not  to  understand  Celtic  ha^^do- 
lo^,  but  we  believe  that  tiie  chuich 
and  the  yeoy  beautifiil  round  tower 
of  DeTenish  were  in  the  service  of 
Ft.  IVtoledse  or  Molush,  in  the  sixth 
century.  Now  the  gallant  little 
steamer  is  mpidly  cleuvui^  the  still 
kke ;  now  we  fly  by  the  Islands  of 
ICagoilc  and  Trasna,  Car  Island,  and 
Femey,  and  the  White  Island.  On 
the  far  nght  is  the  Wantiful  R*J6^- 
lad(L  commanding  ail  the  glories  of 
the  Like,  while  on  the  opposite  shore 
are  the  waving  plantations  of  Ely 

Thence  we  reach,  and  leave  behind 
the  two  Paris  Islands,  then  on  to  In- 
msdivelin,  Innisdon^,  the  Island  of 
Garre.  and  Innismacsaint,  with  its 
ruined  church,  and  its  thousand 
graves ;  but  here  the  waves  be^n  to 
curl  and  whiten,  and  there  iB  a  olack 
send  of  wind  in  that  large  dflffk  cloud 
over  Castle  Archdnll,  and  now  the  rain 
descends,  punching  great  gimlet  holes 
in  the  watery  floor  of  the  lake,  and 
we  assume  our  maekintoslL  and  take 
nfnge  in  the  small  neat  cabin  of  the 
steamer ;  and  drawing  from  onrpixjket 
a  pamphlet,  or  1>ook,  of  a  nature  mmt 
^ropoB  to  where  we  are  bound,  we 
pcoceed  to  read  the  life  of  Colonel 
Hume  GaldwelL  This  gallant  young 
gentleman  was  bom  in  tne  year  1736^ 
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on  the  banks  of  Lough  Eme,  and  was 
well  and  classically  educated;  bat 

his  brother.  Sir  James,  holding  a 
command  in  tlic  service  of  Maria  The- 
resa, then  in  uUiance  with  England, 
he  procured  from  the  Empress  an 
offer  that  Hume  should  serve  in  her 
army  ;  however,  Ixjing  pifldy  and  ex- 
travagant, he  sj)€nt  all  liis  money  be- 
fore reachmg  Vienna,  when  he  entered 
the  Austrian  service  as  a  v<dnnteer: 
and  rising  rapidly  by  his  courage, 
abilities,  and  conduct,  he  was  soon 
recogimed,  and  served  many  cam- 
paigns against  the  King  of  Prussia — 
nghting  under  Mareschal  Daun  and 
Laudohn  ;  lie  distinguished  himself 
by  his  eminent  daring  in  the  field  of 
Lignitz,  where  the  Imperialists  were 
broken ;  and  finally,  at  the  siege  of 
Schweidnitz  he  was  killed  by  a  mus- 
ket ball,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  a.d.  1762. 

There  h>  a  most  singular  story  told 
in  this  biography,  wh&h  throws  light 
on  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  coun- 
try parts  of  Ireland  about  the  year 
1752.  It  appears  that  young  Cald- 
well^ when  studying  at  Prague,  and 
readmg  in  his  bed  at  night,  had  aet 
fire  to  the  curtains  of  the  room,  and 
destroyed  the  f umituze. 

For  this  damage  be  was  answerable 

to  the  people  of  the  house,  who  applied 
to  hare  half  his  pAV  sequestered  till  it 
was  made  good.  His  distress  upon  this 
occasion  was  very  gr»it;  howeTer,  he 
nrquicsced  without  complaint.  But  as 
such  an  event  could  not  be  long  a 
secret.  It  csme  to  the  kaowledgie  of  a 
large  convent  of  Tri?h  Friinciscans,  who 
were  established  at  Trague.  It  happened 
that  one  of  the  good  fathers  had  Known 
Sir  John  Caldwell,  the  young  gentle- 
man's father,  in  Ireland,  of  whom  he 
gave  this  account  to  the  fraternity: 
■8ir  •Totm/  said  he,  'though  a  Haneh 
Protestant,  always  t routed  the  Roman 
fatliolie*'  with  humanity  and  tenderness. 
ill  particuhir,  one  stomiy  day,  when  it 
rained  very  hard,  he  ditoorered  a  priast 
with  his  congregation  at  mass  under  e 
hedge ;  and  instead  of  taking  that  op- 
portunity of  bladdegthemforthelf  tneet- 
ing  so  near  his  house,  he  ordered  his  cows 
to  be  driven  out  of  a  neighbouring  cow- 
house, and  signified  to  the  priest  and 
the  people,  that  they  might  there  take 
Bhelturfrmn  thr  weather, and  finish  their 
devotion  in  peace.  '  It  iU  becomes  us, 
therefore,'  said  be,  *  brethren,  to  see 
the  son  of  8ir  John  Caldwell  distresaed 
in  a  strange  coantiy,  remote  from  all 
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kii  Mendt,  wtthont  aflbrdlog  him  a*- 

•istance.*** 

The  Franciscans,  when  thoy  had 
heard  this  account,  contrived  l)y  mutu- 
al consent  to  have  the  debt  paid  un- 
kBown  to  tiie  young  geutlemao,  and 
Mk  off  the  sequestratioii  upon  has 
pay.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  he  was 
advau(  (!tl  to  a  comjmiiy,  and  he  then 
presented  the  Franciscuua  with  treble 
the  Bam ;  he  also  sent  hack  liis  hio- 
ther's  letter  of  crodit^  as  he  had  de- 
clared he  would,  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
his  power,  when  he  received  it  of 
him. 

An  anecdote  which  nfleots  oredit 

on  all  parties  OQaoeioed. 

In  this  volume  we  found  the  patent 
of  nobility  from  the  Empress  creating 
Sir  James  Caldwell  and  his  descend- 
ants Ooonts  of  Milan.  There  is  like- 
Irise  a  curious  petition  from  his  great- 
grandfather to  William  III.,  asking 
Sr  the  forfeited  Bairnall  estate  to  re- 

auite  his  services  and  heavy  losses  in 
lie  king's  cause ;  and  that  in  consider- 
ation thereof.  His  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  grant  to  Sir  James  Caldwell,  hart., 
in  cmtodinvi,  for  seven  years,  the 
whole  Bagnali  estate— now  set  at 
/8>000  a-year,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  was  restored  to  the  Bagnali 
family,  and  Sir  James  wa%  oihenom 
gratijied. 

Here,  too,  is  mention  made  of 
Elinheth  Caldwell,  Sir  James's 
.  daughter — a  heroine,  who  conveyed 
several  barrels  of  gunpowder  to  Bel- 
leek  and  Enniskillen.  '*at  the  hazard 
of  her  life."  This  lady  was  gentle 
and  accomplished,  had  a  talent  for 
music,  and  sang  sweetly.  King 
William  pensioned  her,  and  she  died 
in  London  in  the  prime  of  life. 

As  we  raced  through  this  cnrions 
Tolnme,  our  skipper  came  down  to  tell 
us  that  the  shower  liad  cca-sed,  and 
on  our  ascending  to  tlie  deck  we  found 
that  the  steamer  had  reached  the 
breadth  of  the  lake.  Castle  Archdall, 
with  all  its  ^een  and  glorious  woods, 
was  far  behmd  on  the  right ;  and  on 
our  starboard  bow  were  Boo  or  Boa, 
the  largest  of  the  Lough  £nie  islands, 
Psstord,  in  name  and  nature,  withits 
little  insular  lake  of  Lon^Doon,  and 
its  satellites— Lusty  More  and  Lusty 
Beg,  Craninish,  llare  Island,  and 
the  Long  Kock ;  far  running  to  the 
west,  on  the  left-nandriiore,  appeared 
the  lovely  range  of  the  Poou^hooka 


diih— bhie,gray,  and  green  with  loek; 
and  slate,  and  foliage  all  weq)ine 
from  the  shower,  yet  smiling  and 

flittering  in  the  coming  simshine. 
hese  precipices  terminate  abruptly  to 
the  eastwardin  a  bold  bluff  orsicarp- 
ment  Before  ua,  opening  every 
minute  more  vividly,  waved  the  woods 
of  Castle  Cjddwell — the  old  keep 
standing  among  them  like  an  aged 
Robin  Hood  amidst  his  green  fonst- 
ers.  Now  we  pass  island  after  isliad: 
here  is  an  iEgean  Sea  in  miniature,  a 
Lake  Ari'hi|)eIa;(o,  and  the  Cy<-l:i(l(» 
and  the  Sporades  are  Eagle  I^luiid : 
and  Gfaveily  Island^  and  BndL  aad 
Cochran,  and  the  Isle  of  Swsuov^ 
all  stan<lin^;  in  the  black  wat«r,  gene- 
rally rotund  in  form,  and  thickly 
wooded,  from  the  very  edge  of  the 
lake  to  their  globular  summita  is 
we  passed  Rossmore  Point  and  ap- 
proached the  cAstle,  the  lake  assumed 
a  smoothness  resembling  oil  ;  the 
woods  put  on  a  de^^per  green,  and 
dipped  thehr  branches  in  the  wster ; 
the  trout  leaped  up  at  the  skimmiiig 
fly  ;  the  wild-ducks  rose  from  their 
sedges  :  then  apjx'ared  the  old  stone 
quay,  standing  under  the  gray  but- 
tresses of  the  oastle,  trees  growiag 
amidst  the  dark  wet  stones,  the  water 
black  in  their  shadow,  peeps  of  a 
vivid  green  lawn  from  the  oank  abofe 
coming  down  through  boughs  and 
leaves,  and  the  ringing  laogh  of  happy 
children  welwming  the  graceful  httle 
"  Countess  of  Milan,"  as  she  blows  off 
her  steam,  and  casts  out  her  grappling 
hook,  and  rides  trimly  alongside  tiis 
old  qnay  in  the  lake,  on  whose 
banks  ^ew  the  oaks  which  fwlil^TltH 
her  and  gave  her  lieing. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  dehghtfui 
iiip  than  a  saQ  ftom  Enniskilki  to 
Castle  Oaldwdl-Hsafe,  pleasant,  and 
cheap.  Tj}\rge  parties  take  ad^ntage 
of  it,  and  during  our  stay,  on  one  oc- 
casion, the  little  steamer  brought  an 
immense  earannrion  party,  whose  vyts 
dresses  and  bonnets,  and  wide-awake 
hats,  glancing  through  the  trees  as 
they  ascended  the  bank  to  the  houa^ 
maiie  the  old  piaee  look  quite  gay  ana 
vivacioua.  On  this  occasion  the  party 
were  permitted  to  see  the  nmseom 
and  its  treasures,  which  are  really 
worth  taking  a  journey  to  examine; 
and  on  all  occasions  the  family  at  the 
castle  are  eqnatty  kind  in  openinz 
their  plaoe^  with  aU  its  heaatifal 
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-^rnod -walks,  to  the  inspectiOD  and 
giatifioHtion  of  the  puhlic 

i:  urmaoagh  shares,  in  common  with 
many  parts  of  our  dear  Green  Me^ 
the  posaeasion  of  many  beauties,  ridi 
and  rare,  but  hitherto  neglected,  or 
only  Dartiallymited;  and  it  is  a  fact, 
pamtnl  and  emiouB,  that  the  prepon- 
demnce.of  tourists  who  come  bo  &r 
north  as  the  Ljikf^?;  nf  Fermanagh,  or 
the  wild  sea-cMii  of  Donegal,  are 
more  of  English  race  than  our  coun- 
tfjr^B  own  sons  of  the  soiL  Wo  al- 
waj's  hail  the  advent  of  the  former 
nation  U)  our  ehores  with  tnie  delight. 
They  are  our  brethren,  and  united  to 
us  b^  a  thousand  ioBeparable  bonda. 
Tfieir  coming  does  us  good,  and  we 
do  them  good,  and  each  nation  learns 
to  luve  each  other  better,  by  contact 
and  bnjr  oommmiion :  Esto  perpetna ! 
But  still  we  are  jealous  that  our  own 
family  of  Erin  sliould  not  low  the, 
dear  mother  better;  and  we  hope  and 
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inray  tiwt  as  nSbrndB,  and  lake  and 
river  steamers  increase  throughout  the 
plains  and  the  waters  of  this  fast 
impiraving  country,  that  the  Amor 
£alri»  mav  have  a  oomawmHurate 
growth,  and  that  Irishmen  and  Irish- 
women may  begin  to  inquire  about 
the  scenic  treasures  of  their  own 
country,  and  learn  to  admire  theaiy 
by  hocoming  awjuainted  with  thenif 
and  viaiting  them  personally. 

We  fear  not  fur  the  result.  Froiu 
thia  a  yein  of  pattiotiam,  the  purest 
of  any,  -^vould  \ye  opened  and  kept 
flowing;  and  the  Ureen  Isle,  in  her 
developing  reiiuurces  and  improve- 
ments, as  well  as  in  all  her  loTely  na- 
tural but  neglected  landaeape^  would 
become  to  her  children — 

**  Mor«  dear  in  her  wUdMM,  bar  cliMd%  mi 

her  showers, 

Tli»n  the  whol«  world  tin  ia  Us  iwirittt 

hoan.** 


BLOWN  ( 

PoiTR  summers  ago  T  wasstorm-stayed 
at  midnight  on  a  barren  islet  <»ff  the 
coast  of  Antrim.  Uur  phice  of  refuge 
waa  Bublimely  grand :  towermg  above 
and  round  our  fire  loomed  gigantic 
■niflsses  of  columnar  ba.«?alt.  Along  the 
clitt  s  face,  white  seabirds  ghmmered 
like  Boattered  stan.  High  aloft)  the 
rugged  edge  of  the  aheer  precipice 
lifted  its  outUnc  clear  against  the  yel- 
lowish glare  of  the  drifting  sky.  Be- 
low, toward  the  south,  the  pale  clif& 
of  the  mainland  hung  over  the  black 
tumult  of  waters  that  rolled  against 
thenL  Eastward,  down  the  channel, 
white-crested  ridges  ran  high  in  the 
atormy  moonlight,  hidijig  at  timea 
fr  in  our  sight  the  high  land  of  Oan- 
tire  and  the  revolving  light  on  Sanda. 

My  companions  did  not  share  in 
Bj  admiration  of  the  wild,  and  then 
to  me  most  novel  scene,  Tliey  sat 
around  the  blazing  logs  of  driftwood, 
tiiankful  for  our  timelv  edcupe,  and 
patiently  waiting  the  eaun.  Ooeaaion- 
aUy  the  eldest  of  the  group  glanced 
upward  to  the  flying  cluud^  and  out 
to  sea,  then  silentlv  resumed  iiis  gaze 
Into  the  eddying  flames  and  smoke, 
while  the  others  furtively  scanned  his 
face  to  read  the  chnncom  of  better  wea- 
ther— but  never  did  they  turn  their 
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own  eyes  out  to  sea:  no  northern 
fisher  willingly  looks  upon  a  stornj. 
After  long  Bile  nee,  the  yOuuge»t  of  the 
party  abruptly  exclairoed<— 

"  Lads !  that's  a  he^vy  scud  on  the 
carry  overhead ;  it'll  not  calm  theea 
twa  days,  I  think." 

Tou're  wrang,  Gharlea,*'  replied 
the  senior ;  "  the  shores  will  fa  wi' 
the  next  tide.  I  should  ken,  T  should 
ken ;  w^ha  better  I  Ay.  'twas  bitter 
bought,  thia  weather-skiU.  All  day 
I  have  it  on  my  heart.  It  is  the  very 
day :  it  was  sic  a  night  as  this  Sit 
closer,  boys:  come  here,  young  gen- 
Ueman,  and  hear  an  auld  fisher's  wae- 
some  story  he  ne'er  thought  to  oome 
over  to  mortal  ears  again." 

We  g:itli(  red  round  the  old  man. 
He  eat  full  in  the  hrelight.  with  his 
hack  against  the  base  the  diff— a 
striking  figure  in  such  a  spot.  E\i- 
dently  once  a  mriTi  of  larirc  nntl  robust 
mould,  he  was  siirunken  and  wan  with 
age  or  care:  hia  thin  massive  handa 
were  snreau,  broad  and  nervous,  on 
either  k?!ee;  his  hair  waa  long  and 
thick,  and  raven  black,  while  hia 
heard  and  whlskera  were  white  bb  the 
foam  at  our  feet  Looking  into  hia 
dark,  stem,  wrinkled  face,  his  deep^ 
restless  eyes  burning  with  the  memo- 
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ries  of  his  grief,  I  Iifttened  almort  with 
awe  as  he  began  : 
"Our  bank^  are  eeane  of  fiah  by 

what  I  mind.  Fourscore  years  ^o, 
thoe  was  plenty,  and  to  spare.  Tne 
ood  and  grsyiord  were  amang  the 
■hove  tidee  aiid  aboat  this  Tery  ide; 

but  it  didna  last:  the  people  grew 
wicked  and  thankless  for  Grod's  noun- 
ty,  and  the  tish  nigh  left  the  coa^it. 
Tbero  was  big  dktai  thoa  in  many 
»  hoow  when  wiate  and  DMrule  had 
run  fim'fMi^  ;  nnd  m-^ny  a  strong  h<^nrt 
broke  down  wi  trouble  for  hijs  wiie 
and  weans;  and  mony  a  desperate 
aoe  took  to  spoiling  o'  the  king's  re- 
renne,  at  peril  of  nis  life  and  fame. 
I  was  gratelu'  it  was  ua  sae  in  my 
house.  Three  sons  and  a  winsome 
^11  lal  then  lining  wi'  my  wife  and 
mCjbesidetiie  Whit<  W'vW  o"  Camplay. 
They  were  braw  men,  and  bonny;  nae- 
body  ere  saw  them  daunted  to  do  the 
right  and  scorn  the  wrang;  neyer 
their  niither  nor  I  had  to  check  them 
for  idleness  or  follv  ;  the  auld  minis- 
ter loved  them  well,  and  often  blessed 
their  labours  as  they  east  loose  fine 
shore ;  and  I  was  pmud,  too  proud  o* 
mv  Htren^'th  and  wealtli  storeflin  their 
hands  and  hearts.  But  oh,  it  was 
hard  for  a  &ther  to  be  leas  than  pfood 
of  them  the  hale  country  praised ;ftr 
whfTi  tlie  qjreat  ship  fnie  India  was 
wrecked  on  lianiean,  and  nane  wad 
lattneh  to  save  the  drowimiff 
they  manned  theirbort,  and  I  steered 
wi'  them  tlirf/  t?io  rni'iTi'  waves  a^in 
and  over  again,  till  all  were  safe  on 
shore ;  and  the  hale  parish  saw  it,  and 
ehi^ed  them  hame,  and  the  women 
cried  wi'  love  o'  them,  and  wished 
our  liairns  were  theirs ;  and  the  auld 
master  came  frae  the  cjistle^  in  the 
nun  and  storm,  and  took  their  hands 
ane  after  ither  in  liis,  and  twiid,  wi' 
big  tears  in  liis  eyes,  and  RAvore  that 
nane  o'  our  blood  and  name  should 
want  a  freend  and  a  hame  while  ho 
and  his  hrld  Camjilay  grund. 

*'  Atty,  the  youngest,  was  blate  and 
shy,  and  turned  awa'  nis  head,  while 
he  gripped  his  hand ;  and  Jamie,  he 
laughed  right  out,  and  said — 

"  *  Tt'«  naethin'  to  gpoak  o\  laird  ; 
but  thank  ye  kindly  for  your  good 
wish.' 

But  mv  eldest,  frank  and  fearless 
BrvHTi,  took  the  laird'n  twa  snia'  white 
bauds  in  hia  broad  big  anes,  and  said, 
loud  enough,  I  trow— 
*''Not  for  your  promise,  bttt  for 


your  manhoo<l,  laird,  I  gi'e  my  liand 
ye  li  never  want  a  loyal  freend  aad 
four  good  oon  in  time  o*  aesd  whila 
we  can  serv  e  ye.' 

*'  But  where  was  I  ?  Ayp.  the  sair 
summer.  At  first  we  dioua  feel  it 
rnneh;  bat  what  wi*  helping  thosa 
about  in  outer  need,  we  soon  fdit 
pinchefl  wi'  the  general  want  I  saw 
my  boys  try  hard  to  hide  their  hun- 
ger and  koiihle  fifao  their  sister  and 
mither  and  me;  and  olt|  at  dead 
mirk  night,  I  nii«Ked  them,  and  found 
they  had  shpped  out  to  tty  the  bazien 
sea  for  a  morsel  for  the  motn.  At 
last  the  distress  lay  so  sternly  over 
us,  that  wf>  need?*  mw-^i  )iart,  or  find 
some  speedy  sustenance.  Ae  even- 
ing Bryan  stood  at  m^  bed-stock,  and 
spoke,  wi'  a  low  voiee  deep  in  hia 
breast — 

"*  Father,  dinna  think  ill  if  we're 
late  hame  j  we  are  boun'  for  the  out^r 
bank ;  it  may  be  He  will  relievo  m 
there.' 

"  It  was  a  fatal  and  an  e}Te5ome 
place,  the  outer  bank.  Men  feared 
to  speak  of  the  crews  lost  and  the 
things  seen  there  I  tried  to  tnni 
them :  they  went.  At  next  evening, 
late,  they  brought  wi'  glee  a  load  o' 
toAk  Into  the  port;  oat  I  cooldDA 
ioin  their  mirtn ;  fear  was  over  me 
like  a  cloud.  They  went  again.  Tlicy 
bade  the  neighbours  come  to  the  utv 
place,  bat  hanger  and  bitter  want 
could  tempt  nane  to  go  Me  fiff  and 
high  to  ^cfL 

*At  last  I  went  myself.  Many 
warnings  I  saw,  and  heeded  not  I 
kent  tnev  woold  suffer,  but  I  would 
suffer  wi  them,  -u-hnto'er  it  might 
be.  Cheerle.«*s,  I  took  the  helui:  and 
coldly  and  dull  the  kind  woras  of 
neighlxtnrly  cheer  fdl  on  me.  Ite 
wind  blew  frae  thr  east  softly,  the  sea 
was  like  a  lough,  and  I  steeml  fidi 
ui>uu  the  setting  sun.  It  was  an  aw- 
some  sign  to  steer  by ;  but  for  that 
month  it  alane  led  straight  out  to  the 
bank.  I  hadna  lain  Innir  o|h>u  our 
course,  when  three  black  lines  passed 
slowly  o'er  the  face  of  the  son.  I 
kent  it  boded  ill ;  but  never  a  word  I 
spake ;  whatever  was  to  l)e,  would  l»e. 
I  feared  and  trembled,  and  steered 
on. 

"The  lads  were  trimming  their 
Hnofli,  and  hpoded  nothing;  but  wae 
was  me  1  I  saw  each  ane,  ever  and 
anoQ,  secretly  to  his  brither,  dip  hii 
hand  into  the  salt  ses^  and  w«t 
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lips.  Tlien  I  knew  that  evil  nnut 

befall  tho  voyage ;  but  I  said  nought 
-  I  steered  still  out  into  the  broad 
sea  mM>n  the  setting  sun. 

Jii0t  as  the  last  red  light  lay  on 
the  water,  and  the  Iniat  was  nigh  the 
fishing  ground,  the  lads  bade  me  look 
back  upon  the  laud.  It  seemed  far 
dowB  below  us,  dim  and  golden  in 
the  licht ;  the  shores  mixed  wi'  the 
mountains  and  the  iul^d fields;  some 
white  homesteads  flecked  it  like  first 
•peeks  early  snow ;  but  o'er  oar  ain 
hame,  alack!  there  lay  a  wreath  o' 
dark  red  mist,  fixed  and  alane,  like 
an  isle  o'  clouds  anchored  on  the 
I  kesit  it  was  a  sign ;  I  hoped  it 
migbt  be  me  wha  ne'er  wad  see  the 
kame^walls  again. 

'  "I  heard  the  thoughtleas  boys 
speak  merrily. 

*  See  ye  that  speck  o*  wkite  OH 
Liminea,  Attyf  speered  Biyan; 'd'ye 
ken  wha  lives  there  i' 

**  And  Atty's  face  burned  red,  and 
lie  held  down  his  modest  face  aboon 
the  lines.  Then  kindly  Jamielanghed, 
and  wiid — 

**'Diuna  be  cast  down,  laddie; 
times  will  mend,  and  Elsie  will  be  the 
bonnieet  wife  upon  tbegreen  gTMB  o* 
Camplay.' 

"And  the  puir  h»d,  for  answer, 
looked  up  and  smiled ;  bnt  in  a  while 
he  looked  o'er  the  gunwale  on  that 
wee  white  speck,  and  big  tears  ran 
drapping  frae  his  young  cheeks  into 
the  salt  sea:  the  want  and  her  proud 
freends  had  sundered  them ;  but  she 
was  leal  as  oak,  and  kept  her  plighted 
word  to  my  puir  boy.  I  felt  twa  bit- 
ter teon  stealing  doon  my  nmghfaoe 
was  because  I  kent  wee!  there 
"w:\d  f  oon  be  greater  breach  between 
huu  and  her  than  human  hands  could 
naka.  I  saw  it  in  his  ftee  and  nm- 
ning  tears ;  and  I  thoqglit  I  could 
tIjpKre  a'  b!it  him, 

**  Soon  It  made  me  tremble  to  hear 
Hke  loud  laughs  of  the  other  two;  not 
as  they  used,  but  long  and  recklenly 
thrylnughed,  and  mad  bursts  o' mer- 
riment rang  frae  their  iips  out  into 
the  waste  o'  air  and  sea.  It  had  an 
awBome  aoood.  I  kent,  then,  mgr 
three  Ix^nriy  Knv»,  who  sat  l)e8ide  me 
on  that  ion<?iy  place,  far  frae  mortal 
help,  were  doomed  men  to  dee.  I 
firayed;  but  it  was  the  prayer  of  an- 

?ry  despair,  and  not  o'  simple  faith, 
felt  my  life  breaking  up  within  me, 
hk»  a  wreck  bussted  wi  a  wave  j  but 
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I  didna  speak  or  stir,  but  steered  OB 
into  the  nor-west,  where  the  burning 
crown  of  the  sinking  sun  glowed  in 
the  shining  sea. 

'  By  dawn,  the  boat  was  laden  dee|i 
wi'  fish  ;  tlip  pnn  rose,  large  and  fiery, 
behind  Cantire ;  a  broatl  track  o'  plea- 
sant light  poured  o  er  a'  the  warld ; 
east  and  west,  north  and  south,  it 
slione  and  played,  but  no  sunbeam  fell 
on  our  boat.  Around,  the  air  looked 
warm,  but  we  were  chill  and  cheer- 
less. Darkness  and  sorrow  were  ap- 
pointed us.  I  kent  it ;  but  I  never 
spake.  They  stepped  the  mast  and 
spread  the  saik.  Awhile,  a  saft 
hameward  bieeie  hoTered,  angel-like, 
around  us :  it  fell  near  stern  and  bow. 
yet  it  couhbia  reach  us,  for  the  spell 
o'  iate  was  strongest  We  floated  in 
a  cahn,  like  whan  oU  floats  in  smn'» 
mer  pools;  and  the  goodbraese,  wi' 
a  TH'inn.  went  kIoivIv  from  us*  to  the 
land,  i  tiien  was  sure  we  were  given 
o'er  to  some  sair  distress. 

It  came.  Like  a  rock  drapt  tnm 
heaven,  the  wind  fell  on  us,  fierce 
and  heav>' ;  it  laid  the  good  lx)at  o'er, 
maist  under  the  hissing  sea ;  it  shook 
the  sails,  and  drove  them  out  wi' 
fearfu'  gusts  :  it  swooped  us  out  like 
a  thistle  <lnwii,  and  <lrove  us  like 
a  cursed  I'cast  pursued  by  raging 
honnds.  Our  lires  were  on  the  sails. 
I  watched  them  warily,  and  kept  her 
fair  bf  fnTO  it.  I  liad  no  hope;  but  I 
was  cahii,  and  resolved  to  fight  for 
their  dear  lives  to  the  Isst 

"  But  anon  I  did  despair.  They 
said,  'The  storm  is  due  south,  father.' 
(Jlearer  tliau  if  writ  with  iightningy  I 
saw  then  the  manner  o^  the  doom  we 
should  suffer.  I  could  not  speak ;  but 
down  in  my  soul's  wrath  I  said,  *  la 
this  Hm  mercy  1  His  mercvl' 

^  'Ireland  is  dean  gane,  they  said. 
I  heard;  butldaraiiDtkwkat  them, 
for  anguish. 

"*Isla  is  like  a  mist— 'tis  |^e!' 
I  heard,  and  spoke  not.  I  clenched 
my  teeth,  and  with  a  rebellions  heart 
I  Btperrd  fmiani;  the  rising  waves  into 
the  north— ail  day  into  the  north. 
The  sun  went  down,  smouldering  an- 
grily amid  stormy  cloud&  All  ugkt 
the  wind  slacked  not,  and  some  waves 
washed  clear  away  every  thing  but 
ourselves  from  out  the  boat.  Under 
a  leeeh  of  the  foresail,  we  still  ran 
nortliward  thmniih  the  chn  kiu  ss,  To- 
\\';ir4  morning  it  lulled,  and  at  brfak 
0  day  the  gale  was  wholly  gonC|  aiul 
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nought  remained  to  be  feared  but  the 
suiien  wash  of  the  raised  sea.  We 
watched  for  sunriae  with  hearts  maist 
wUd  wi'  hope  and  fear.  It  raae,  aa 
they  h;icl  never  seen,  out  of  the  open 
sea.  No  land  in  eight— nothinfj  hke 
any  other  duy— but  the  red  suu  glow- 
ering oyer  the  big  waves  that  throng* 
ed  to  meet  him  with  bloody  fronts. 

"  All  that  day  we  rolled  helplessly 
amid  the  swells.  The  oars  were  gone; 
the  kttd  of  fish  dean  swept  rarkh; 
worst  of  all,  the  lines  were  lost ;  we 
had  eaten  nothing  since  we  left  home; 
we  could  only  look-  down  into  the 
hungry  wave^  and  figjtit  the  Imnib 
panipi  o'  oanla  and  hunger.  The 
linng  straight  amidships  frae  the  gaf 
The  cloucU  stood  under  us,  steady 
as  some  ftr  idaiids,  deep  in  the  oalm 
water,  like  fairy  pictures  spread  over 
the  ocean's  floor.  And  night  came, 
like  a  ghost,  the  moon  glinted  under 
m,  through  the  dark  waves :  and  one 
"bf  one,  as  passing  hoi^cB,  the  stars 
disappeared  under  the  keel  Nane  o' 
118  spoke  ;  words  could  not  soften  our 
distress :  it  was  better  to  guess,  than 
hear  what  eveiy  tone  wooMtidl.  But 
when  the  night  was  at  the  miilst,  I 
looked  on  my  three  sons.  The  eauld 
grip  o'  hunger  clenched  my  heart,  and 
tronUe  bonMd  into  my  reiy  brain ; 
but  it  was  nought  when  I  saw  their 
fair  young  faces  pinched  and  tlirawed. 
and  their  eyes  glowering'  sac  dull  ana 
bloodshot  m  i&  moonhght  Fearer 
I  saw  the  dreadfu'  hour. 

"I  was  their  father.  It  was  my 
duty,  I  thought,  to  cheer  them :  but 
my  lips  beliea  my  godless,  rebeiiioiiB 
heart 

**  *  Trust  in  God,  children  dear;  He 
may  deliver  us;  Hlb  will  is  gracious.' 
~*Ay,  ay!'  they  eaid.  'He  ia 
gracious.   His  will  be  done.' 

"Awfu'  thoughts  filler!  my  mind. 
Hours  I  lay,  and  heard  ti^em  praying 
for  pardon  and  heaven.  I  oould  not 
pray  for  any  thing  but  their  lives. 
Bitterly  I  besQi|gbft  moKfl  nercgr  1 

Jlome!  home! 

"  Early  in  the  morning  light,  I  saw 
Bryan  saueeze  ae  dnip  o  water  frao 
his  handkerchief  upon  Atty's  lips, 
whispering, '  Take  it,  Atty,  dear and 
when  he  aid  not  heed,  he  shook  his 
ami  and  ealled  hianamo;  and  At^ 
oi>e'd  his  calm  blue  eyee^  and  aaio, 
with  his  soft,  low  voice — 

**  *  Whisht,  Bryan ;  dinna  wake  our 
IhllMr.   Vm  deinng;  naething  can 


save  me  now.  Come  cLiser,  britber. 
It's  on  my  breast — the  token  she  gicd 
to  me  laug  syne.  Tell  her  'tis  to  lie 
on  mw  heart  in  the  grave,  for  I  k>T«d 
her  dearest  at  the  last.  Tell  mither 
to  love  her  for  my  sake;  bid  sister 
Alie  be  thoughtfu  o'  Elsie's  love  for 
me.  God  Ueaa  them  a*,  ffiawillhe 
done.    Amen,  amen.* 

"  I  took  ae  hand,  his  brithers  had 
the  ither.  Ae  genUe  smile  and  lov- 
ing look  he  giedne  eadir-ttiidfaB  waa 
dead. 

"They  stretched  him  out  and 
spread  the  mainsail  ower  him;  and 
Bdently  we  eat,  looking  at  the  spot 
I  ooqldna  weep  or  pray:  but  tney 
were  riven  wi'  ^ief ;  and  tney  looked 
up.  pleading,  olt  and  oft.  to  heaven. 

•  Another  mom  rose,  like  the  yes- 
ter*  niom.  Not  a  word  o*  eomplaot 
was  spoken ;  they  made  nae  moan ; 
they  showed  nae  fear.  Under  my 
brows  I  watched  them.  Nearer  it 
came,  and  nearer.  It  was  writ  in 
Jamie's  cheek— it  shone  like  a  warn- 
ing Ix^acon  in  his  eyes.  Bryan  stole 
o'er  to  bathe  his  hands  and  wet  hia 
brow  wi*  the  aidt  water:  and  he 
moved  his  wan  lips  weakly  wi'  a 
flicker  o'  a  smile.  We  covered  him 
frae  the  sun  that  burned  aboon  our 
heads— but  it  availed  not  Aaannaei 
drew  nigh,  he  sank  lower  and  lower. 
Ere  the  sun  touched  the  water,  he 
signed  to  raise  him  up.  He  aye  loved 
to  look  on  it  going  down  in  its  gran«> 
dear;  and  in  the  sangs  and  verses  he 
ma<le,  he  said  it  was  the  best  and 
loveliest  sight  man's  eye  can  see  on 
earth.  He  watohed it  lang;  and  hia 
fiioe  lighted  up  aa  the  sea  rippled 
against  its  lowermost  edge.  Then  he 
smiled  his  bonny  smile,  as  it  sank 
deeper ;  i|nd  the  golden  light  glowed 
broader,  as  he  said,  with  his  anld 
clear,  ringing  voice,  that  went  far  onfe 
and  high  up  frae  us  like  music — 

**"And  there  shall  be  no  night 
there:  and  they  need  no  candle,  nei- 
ther light  of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord 
Gk>d  giveth  them  light ;  and  thtf 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  * 

"  Aa  he  ended  the  worda,  tiie  sun 
went  doon,  and  the  water  lay  dark 
and  calm  on  tlie  sky's  far  edge.  We 
looked  into  his  face :  he  was  dead. 

**  We  laid  him  aide  by  aide  wi*  At- 
ty, beneath  the  sail.  It  would  have 
rent  our  hearts  to  speak.  Our  hands 
were  weak.  It  was  a  long  task  to 
plaoe  him  rightly;  hot  it 
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fcvtinff  to  do  it :  an^  tlung  in  that  I  bad  no  ttrength  to  mor^  I  kept 

doldiEr  time  o*  our  muoy.  When  a'  the  helm  steady  under  my  arm :  the 

was  done,  night  came  on.    I  dare  not  boat  ran  on— I  knew  not  where.  I 

look  upon  my  only  son.    I  could  not  looked  h<'liind.    The  great  black  eha- 

bide  the  thought  of  ill  to  iiiiu.    I  dow  btill  followed,  wi'  its  iiungiy 

eoold  not     'amen'  to  such  a  stroke,  eyea  I  strove  to  fly  faster  and  faster 

I  said  fiercely  within  myself,  *  It  will  frae  its  awfu'  company — in  vain, 

not  it  must  not,  it  sbull  not  be.*  "In  the  gloamm  (of  what  day  I 

Father,'  said  his  voice;  ^father,  caiina  tell),  as  in  a  dream,  I  found 

be  a  man;  be  strong:  think  of  God,  mysel'  passing  tho  out-rocks  o'  our 

and  bow  your  heart  I  am  going,  toa  port   I  came  straight  to  the  beach. 

I  ne'er  shall  see  an  earthly  mom.  Dimly  T  s  i w  faces  around.  Thr  ytrieti 

Father,  forgi'e  my  mony  raah  words  to  lift  mh  frae  the  helm,  but  I  turned 

and  thoughtless  ways  that  vexed  ye  round  to  sec  if  the  fiendish  shadow 

oft  T^Uraitiier,  tell  Me,  Ctod  will  fbUowed  still  to  take  away  m  v  sons ; 

profide.   O  try  and  say,  teach  them  bat  it  was  gone.   I  cried,  *  They  are 

to  say,  "  Tliy  will  be  done.''  I  oome»  f^nvcd  I    Thank  Qod*    His  will  he 

Attie— Jamie ;  ye.s.    Amen.'  done.* 

**  When  light  fell  out  o'  heaven,  it  "  They  told  me,  long  after,  m v  sons 
toQcfaed  my  dead  son*8  face,  redden-  were  buried;  and  they  brought  me 
ing  his  broad  brows,  and  shining  in  to  their  graves  in  the  auld  church- 
the.  c<^il.s  of  his  glossy  hair;  it  played  yard.  Put  I  missed  other  f{U3cs  than 
o'er  his  hands,  and  lay  warm  upon  theirs.  Their  mither  and  their  sister, 
the  cold  white  skin  of  his  open  breast  where  were  they  ?  Too  soon  I  kent 
Itcooldna  waken  him :  he  was  dead  it  a*,  ify  daughter  lay  in  the  same 
I  was  now  alane  on  the  cruel  sea,  grave  wi'lier  three  brithers;  my  wife, 
keeping  watch  o'er  my  sons.  I  felt  at  sight  o'  theur  dead  faces,  was  ta'en 
no  hunger  then,  or  thirst  or  imud.  I  distractod,  and  dee'd  lang  syn^  call- 
shut  my  eyes,  but  oonld  still  see  my  Ing  their  names  o'er  and  o'er  ti^l  tho 
three  mns  cold  and  stark  under  thn  kst. 

sail  I  would  havedec'd.  Imt  I  couldna  "  A  stranger  woman,  wi'  white  hair 

leave  them.    At  mid  il.iy  T  looked  and  grief-stricken  fu^^e,  broke  it  to 

fortL   All  was  the  same ;  nauLhiug,  me,  bit  by  bit.  Uuc  name  she  couldna 

mye  the  sun  in  the  sky,  and  the  few  bear  to  s|ieak  or  hear.   At  last,  I 

&r4q>  thin  donds^  and  on  the  sea,  told  her  of  her  Atty  and  mine— his 

no  sail     n'g^  of  living  thing.   But  {[yhvi^  love,  and  last  words  for  her. 

as  I  hxjked,  I  saw  underneath  the  She  luis  kept  wi'  me  since ;  one  kind, 

keel  a  dark  shadow  passing  to  and  good  daughter  given  when  a'  the  dear 

fro,  from  bow  to  stern  and  stem  to  anes  were  lost  to  me  on  earth.  But 

Ixiw,  keeping  its  awfu'  watch  for  me  I  wait.    His  will  be  done.  Bairns. 

ari<!  mine.    At  times  it  rniHcd  it's  be  humble  in  a'  your  thoughtB  and 

6iuipcieH.->  head  close  by,  and  looked  ways ;  drive  far  awa'  ail  seihsh,  sinfu' 

mto  my  face,  and  lay  in  tiie  hot  sun.  pride ;  ^  e  yourseb  quite  into  His 

gloating  ana  waiting  wi'  a  fearfii'  nands  wi'  pmence,  till  the  course  is 

patiencf  and  a  savage  gleam  o'  cruel  run  and  tnc  niiclmr  cast  for  ever, 

joy  in  its  glassy  een.    T  thought  it  And-  lads,  dinna8i»eak  to  irte  o'  these 

was  the  fiend  o'niy  distress;  I  thought  waeiu'  things  again;  its  luair  than 

it  oune  to  seiie  the  bodies  o'  them  mybrdken  heart  oan  thole." 

irhose  souls  it  couldna  tempt  to  mur-  £re  mornings  it  eahned  suffldently 

mnr  or  d-^nibt  in  God.    At  last,  then,  to  permit  onr  return.    Our  voyage 

I  1"  >wf  d  my  m\\\.  I  prayed  wi'  faith,  home  wjis  lu  bilence;  but  aB  we  toucn- 

aod  wi'  long,  earnest  sighs  bursting  ed  the  shore,  one  of  the  young  hshers 

frae  my  heart  I  slept-  It  was  even-  oanght  my  eye,  and  looldng  toward 

in^  when  I  aiyoke.   The  boat  waa  old  Alick,  whispered sofUy  and ssdly 

Pimung  fail  before  a  north-west  wind,  into  my  ear,  ^  Qod  pity  hmL'* 
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T. 

At  noon  she  left  her  dusky  cell, 

And  stood  be&Mtli  it*  nukj  ahed, 
Where  from  the  wide  gray  wulow  fdl 

Tlie  pining  leaves  ;  and  overhead 
The  scatter^  cloud  and  scarfing  hase 

Blew  driljr.  By  the  yellow  road 
Floated  the  sifting  Autumn  rays 

In  slumb'roiiR  '^tillnrs^^  toward  tiie flood: 
But  not  a  vessel  marked  the  sea, 
But  not  a  single  sail  was  there 
To  comfort  those  sad  eyee  of  cue 
That  8ont}r.van1  ntrainM  tearfully  : 
There  dumbly  movinj,'  in  the  blast 
That  shook  the  thickets  by  the  shore, 
She  sate  her  down,  and  pondered  o*er 
Her  old  love  life,  her  vanished  past ; 

But  through  the  day  of  liyfit  and  grey, 

As  the  heart  of  the  wanderer  sadly  pined, 
The  bee  hummed  over  the  withering  nowersy 
And  the  thistle-down  went  on  the  wind. 

n. 

¥tom  mom  till  noon  the  silent  dcy 

Had  shown  a  huflTd  and  hazy  look  ; 
The  low  hills  Ijrooded  rain  ;  anigh 

In  the  wet  wind  the  sand-grass  shook  : 
Across  ti^e  doleful  moorland  Brown 
The  solitary  river  flowed 
In  glimmering  curvop  :  t!ip  lonely  road 
Wound  bleakly  toward  the  miand  town; 
And  firom  the  forest  twilight  came 
The  woodman's  song  and  hatchet  stidn^ 
At  times  upon  tlie  air  that  broke 
In  vague  dry  gleams  of  passing  flame  ; 
Then  warmiiig  in  the  brooding  heat, 
The  seering  foliage  wavered  bright, 
The  distance  smiled  from  height  to  height, 
And  sang  the  Mnc  stream  faint  and  sweet : 
But  all  tiiti  day  us  hope  made  play 

With  fancy  in  her  silent  mind, 
The  bee  hummed  over  the  withering  flowenii 
And  the  thistle-down  went  on  the  wind* 

in. 

Onward,  as  in  a  vacant  dream 

She  sought  the  river  bank  anigli : 
The  pale  noon  sun  looked  from  the  stream 

A  Dlot  of  white  flame  to  the  eye  ; 
And  past  the  low  wind  idly  (irevt 
Through  seering  reed  and  turban'd  nish, 
And  whitening  tlu-ough  each  wiiiow  bush 
In  melancholy  dirges  sw  ept 
The  inland,  where  the  crane  was  heard 
Clanging  his  marshy  call,  and  where 
The  scattering  crowtlock  swanned  the  air  ; 
The  restless  swallow  crossed  and  ddired : 
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But  as  in  heart-tliought  lonelily 

She  wandered,  hiimmiTig  memory  drowned 
With  voices  dear  aii  other  souna 
Save  of  the  dim  cold  spacing  sea. 

Still  through  the  dav  ol  light  and  grey, 

As  the  breast  of  the  wanderer  eadly  pined, 
The  bee  hummed  over  the  withering  flowery 
And  thA  thistle-down  went  on  the  wind. 


Asouth,  beneath  the  ashen  sky 

The  suUen  wind  seemed  brooding  wrath 
For  ttorm  ;  the  bleak  sea  marge  anigh 

Lay  slubbered  o'er  with  shivering  froth. 
Anon  the  cloufLs  broke  overhead, 

And  sunlight  poured  around  her  there, 
And  passed  from  peak  to  peak,  and  spned 

Warm  silence  through  the  widegWJ  iir: 
Anon,  a  mist  crept  o'er  the  flood, 

And  blurred  the  flying  mountain  beam ; 
The  weedy  scent  of  the  rank  wet  wood 

Breathed  down  the  coldly  flowing  stntm; 
And  stone-still  lay  the  grey  inhmd, 

And  nought  was  heard  on  the  dismal  shore 
Save  the  wash  of  the  warn  on  the  foggy  stfand 

And  the  scream  of  the  curlew  passing  o'er. 
Still,  as  throughout  the  desolate  hours 

Her  empty  soul  with  sorrow  pmed, 
The  Dee  hummed  over  the  withering  floweta^ 
And  the  thistle-down  went  on  the  wind. 


But  when  the  evening  fell,  there  came 
A  dewy  lustre  from  the  west ; 
And  as  she  clasped  her  palms  and  bleased 
In  mournful  prayer  her  lover's  name, 
Across  the  clear  gold  ocean's  tlow 
Whereon  the  land  wind  faintly  sturred, 


Odours,  as  from  the  thymy  drought 
Of  terraced  gardens  in  the  south, 
Came  breathing  from  the  fading  light ; 
And  aa  she  prayed — upon  the  rim 
Of  moonht  waters  faint  and  pale 
A  little  speck, — a  silent  sul 
Qlimmered  a  spAce,  and  all  was  dim  : 

Thus  through  the  day  as  hope  made  play 

With  fancy  in  her  lonely  mind, 
The  bee  hummed  over  the  withering  flowers, 
And  the  thistle-down  went  on  the  wind. 

T.  Ibwik. 


IV. 


V. 
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I4A8T  year  a  itetlitical  liew  of  Ame- 
rican agriculture,  it«  home  resources 
and  foreifoi  markets,  wa«  published 
in  the  form  of  an  Address  to  the  Na- 
tioral  StsUsdeal  Society,  by  John 
Ja^,  esq.,  chairman  of  the  sectioo  of 
this  important  department  of  know- 
ledge. The  object  of  his  publication 
SB  to  mark  the  progress,  capabilities, 
and  profits  of  agriddtnial  labour  in 
the  United  St-ite?,  especially  with 
the  view  of  discovering  where  and  to 
what  extent,  the  araBle  soil  of  the 
country  is  aeteriorating  in  fertili^ 
under  existing  modes  of  cultivation. 

Our  main  dcsi^  in  noticing  the 
attention  newly  given  in  the  New 
World  to  the  question  how  far  her 
fertility  has  diminished,  is  to  divert 
oiu"  reader's  eves  from  the  New  to 
the  Old  World,  and  ask  him  to  re- 
fiec/b-At  ealtiWtiaii  fbr  a  single  oen- 
tury  has  impoverished  rich  plains  in 
the  lately  virgin  valley  of  the  Mis- 
flisaippi — how  the  fields  of  Ireland, 
Ckeat  BritiMn,  and  France  bnye  been 
flxhansted  hv  millions  of  ploughs  at 
work  for  a  thousand  years. 

Mr.  Jay  8  valuable  ''Address,"  call- 
ing attention  to  facts  as  respects  this 
exhaustive  effect  of  agriculture  across 
the  Atlantic,  ha.s  evoked  two  articles 
in  one  of  the  reviews  across  the 
channel,  where  deterioration  of  the 
MfH  is,  for  various  reasons,  more 
anitoly  felt  than  elsewhere  ;  and  his 
labours  having  been  used  by  a  writer 
in  the  Revue  Contemporainef  without 
^dmowledgment,  we  propose  to  take 
a  few  passages  from  both  author  and 
borrower,  tiianking  the  latter  for 
some  original  views  of  what  he  him- 
self saw  in  America. 

Much  lias  been  said  of  late  years 
'  of  a  gradual  deterioration  of  the  soil 
in  the  older  States,  as  evidenced  by 
the  decreasing  ratio  of  crops  to  the 
acre,  as  oompared  with  the  ratio  in 
former  years  and  with  the  usi^al  ratio 
in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Morrill,  MO.,  of  Vennonl^  by 
whom  a  bill  has  been  introduced  rato 
the  HouHc  of  Kcpresentatives  design- 
ed to  ^rant  to  the  several  States  some 
ten  millions  of  acres,  to  be  divided 
amongst  them  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  senators  and  representa- 


tives tbef  send  to  Washington,  witii 

the  view  of  promoting  agricultoral 

education  and  science  ny  the  (estab- 
lishment of  a  special  college  in  each 
States  has  made  some  startling  state> 
ments  vugtOL  this  nilQect  He  athma 
that  agriculture  is  rapidly  declining 
in  every  State  of  the  Union ;  that  the 
quantity  of  food  produced  bean  each 
year  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
numlx>r  of  acres  under  cultivation ; 
and  that  over  a  very  wide  area  some 
of  the  most  useful  crops  bid  fair  to 
become  extinct 

A  writer  in  the  Year  B< « -k  of 
Atrriculture,  for  1855,"  outlie  "Alarm- 
ing Deterioration  of  the  Soil,  "  refen 
to  various  statistics  in  connexion 
with  this  subject.  Some  of  them 
regard  Massachusetts,  where  the  hay 
crop  declined  twelve  per  cenL  from 
1840  to  1860,  notwithstmiding  the 
addition  of  90,000  acres  to  its  mowing 
lan<ls,  and  the  grain  crop  absolutely 
depreciated  6,000  bushels,  althou^ 
the  tUlage  bads  had  been  incnased 
by  the  addition  of  80,000  acres.  In 
Indiana  the  river  bottoms,  which 
used  to  produce  an  average  ax>p  of 
sixty  bushels  of  com  to  tiie  acre,  now 
produce  but  forty.  In  Wisconsin, 
which  is  younger  still,  it  is  estimated 
that  only  one-half  the  bushels  of 
wheat  are  now  raised  to  the  acre  that 
were  raised  twslTa  yean  ago :  and  the 
writer  declares,  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  "  that  the  soils  of 
New  England,  after  all  the  admoni- 
tions we  have  received,  aro  annually 
growing  poorer,  and  that  even  the  vir- 
gin lands  of  tlic  great  West  are  ra- 
pidly becoming  exhausted."  He  re- 
fers to  the  large  falling  off  of  tlM 
wheat  and  potato  crops  in  NeV 
England,  which  have,  however,  be^n 
replaced  by  Indian  com;  and  also 
to  the  fallmg  off  of  wheat  in  Tan- 
nessee,  Kentucky,  Geor^a,  and  Ala- 
bama, to  the  extent  of  sixty  per  cent, 
from  1840  to  1650,  and  assumes  that 
the  agricultoral  atatisticsof  each  State 
tell  tlie  same  sad  story. 

Commenting  on  this  statement,  the 
judicious  author  of  the  ''Address'* 
considers,  from  a  comparison,  not  of 
wheat  and  potatoes  alone,  but  of  the 
total  prodncta  of  the  aoi^  espeeiaUf 
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of  Indiaa  aofn.  In  1640,  with  that  of  toents  of  the  «^  or,  in  other  wordu^ 

the  same  crops  in  1850,  tliat  Mr.  the  soil  must  be  able  to  supply  the 

Morrill  is  mistaken ;  but  he  admits  crop  with  mineral  food,  sulhcieut  in 

that,  SB  jnodactiyeiUMe  of  erops  and  kind  and  quantity  to  enable  it  to 

desfcmotiTeneea  of  soil  arc  .said  to  1>e  arrive  at  maturi^.  A  eoil  may  be 

t!!e  two  most  prominent  features  of  rendered  sterile  even  for  wopds,  by 

American  agriculture,  the  hirge  bar-  carrying  off  crops  every  year,  anti 

vests  in  the  voung  States  ought  not  returning  nothing  in  the  shape  of 

to  blind  landownen  to  the  feet  that  manure.   Treatment  like  this  would 

the  fertility  of  tlmsr*  portionR  of  the  even  forbid  the  groN^*th  of  "the  big 

elder  StAte?,  wlucli  once  yielded  m  thistle"  to  which,  according  to  the 

abundantly,    seems    to   hav«3  been  legend,  a  blind  settler  of  Cromwell's 

steedily  diminisliing  for  a  long  courHc  time,  in  Kerry,  sbrewdQy  deeired  hie 

of  years.    This  fact  irt  exhibited,  he  leader  to  tie  his  horse,  preparator>-  to 

acknowledges,  not  only  in  the  wheat  choosing  a  deep-soiled,  ami  therefore 

lands  of  New  England,  and  other  eligible  location.   This  grasping  sys- 

Iparts  of  the  North,  but  on  the  tobeoco  tern  wae  the  one  adopted  by  the  lust 

ticldd  of  Virginia,  and  tlie  cotton  plan-  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  who, 

tations  of  the  South  ;  and  he  su^e^  findint,'  tlie  soil  extremely  fertile  from 

that  the  subject  deserves  most  careful  its  ammoiuacal  salts  and  decay mg 

inveetigKHoD.  vegetable  matter,  expected  to  reap 

The  vital  question  of  insufficiency  eveiy  year  the  same  harveet  as  at 

of  food,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  first.    The  "eom-rarth,**  as  mnnld 

of  the  soil  is  almost  as  old  as  the  is  called  in  our  country,  may  suffice 

liilb.  Went  of  maiiuxe,  a  term  origin-  for  two  suceessive  crops  of  a  potash 

ally  implying  manual  care,  laid  waste  or  a  lime  plant,  and  for  three  or  four 

the  oliveyards  and  vineyards  of  Can-  crops  of  a  silica  plant;  after  vrlnfh 

aan.  and  dried  up  sourctia  which  once  the  mineral  substance  removed  from 

enabled  her  to  sustain  a  chosen  and  the  field  in  the  form  of  fruit,  herbe, 

mighty  peeiide.  or  straw,  must  be  restore<l  in  the  form 

Pliny  moots  the  question,  "  Quoe-  of  manure,  or  the  land  will  lo^r  its 

nam  ergo  tan  tfr  ubert  at  is  causa  emt?"  fertility.    In  general,  land  contains 

an  agricuiturHl  my.stery  of  evil  aualo-  a  good  store  of  inorganic  food,  so  that 

fooe  to  the  modern   difficulty"  as  to  the  deterioration  is  often  a  very  dow 

the  poverty  I  tf  Ireland.    Yet,  as  process.    In  the  hands  of  successive 

man  ai^rii  ultnre  proceeded  on  the  as-  ^generations  a  field  may  become  eom- 

Bumptiou  that  tillage  alone  would  paratively  sterile:  vet  the  rental  may 

ename  land  to  supply  com  continu-  nave  increeeed  with  the  gradoal  rise 

ally,  i.e.y  that  all  productions  miglit  of  rents,  although  the  product  of 

]>p  qrvM  off  without  importing  and  tlie  field  has  in6<Mi«?b1v  diminished, 

supplying  eouivalents,  we  can  per-  Such  slow  changeii  iiave  been  seldom 

oetve  that  tae  Lataaa  eoil  was  sub-  recorded  ;  and  neoce  the  piractical 

jMted  to  a  treatment  such  as  is  expe-  man  is  occa^sionally  led  to  despise  tlie 

rienced  by  the  drawffum  of  England,  clearest  theoretical  principles,  because 

namely,  Ireland,  whoi>e  veins  are  he  has  not  happened  to  see  them  veri- 

sneked  by  the  cupping-gUsees  of  a  fied  in  his  own  limited  experience, 

thousand  exporters  of  com  and  catt  le,  and  to  neglect,  therefore,  the  eu|ue8> 

Between  the  time  of  Varro  and  that  tions  and  the  wise  precautions  wmdl 

of  Columella,  the  yield  of  the  Roman  these  princiides  lay  before  him. 

fields  fell  from  thirty-two  bushels  per  In  tne  older  slave  States  of  North 

mere  to  about  twelve.  Toll's  system  America— Maiybmd,  Virginia,  and 

WFU?  founded  on  the  same  erroneous  North  Carolina — an  illustration  of 

theory,  that  reproduction  would  c<m-  this  fact,  •^Tites  Liebig,  is  most  evi- 

tinue  full  bv  culiuif,  but  without  su."i-  dent,    Theiie  States,  once  rich  and 

tenaaoe.   Mow,  the  best  farming  is  fertile,  by  a  long-continued  system  of 

carried  on  under  the  convictiwi  that  forced  culture,  have  become  generally 

land  is  not  self-sustain  inf.  unprodn 'tive,  and  vnst  tracts  have 

The  art  of  manuring  laud  depends  been  abandoned  to  hopeless  sterility, 

ebiefly  upon  two  eonsla«rsiioiis:fint,  From  everv  acre  of  this  land,  it  is 

a  knowledge  of  the  inorganic  eonsti-  calculated  l)y  the  ^rt'at  German  che- 

tuents  of  th<^  fT<»p  intended  to  be  mist,  were  remove<l  in  the  course  of 

grown ;  and,  secoudiy,  of  the  oonsti-  a  century,  12,<XK)  Iba.  of  alkalies  in 

31* 
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leavttfi,  grain,  and  straw:  it  became 
iinfruitml,  bocause  it  was  deprived  of 
every  particle  of  alkali  fit  for  the  food 
of  the  crops,  and  becaiuu*  that  which 
VM  rraderad  soluble,  while  the  land 
was  left  fallow  for  a  year,  was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  denK\n<!:s  of 
the  plants.  Such  land  it  is  possible 
to  reclaim,  but  at  what  an  expend 
of  time,  labour,  manure,  and  skilfnl 
nianagement ! 

'They  manage  these  thinf::s  better 
in  Great  Britain,  as  we  shall  by-and- 
by  endeayour  to  explain  ;  but  do  not 
arrange  them  satisfactorily  in  France, 
as  appears  by  the  following  para- 
^ra])h  in  the  above-cited  .i^evutf  of 
last  August : — 

*<  There  is  not  enough  for  the  people 
to  eat.  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by 
the  French  Govprmuent  to  insure  sup- 
plies. With  a  good  harvest,  the  cotiniry 
will  produce  ninety^seven  millions  ci 
hectolitres  of  corn,  whif  h  affords  nour- 
ishment to  thirty-two  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  there  is,  therefore,  four  millions  of 
our  country  t  Ik  who  do  not  eat  bread. 
It  is,  perhaps,  from  this  defect,  tliat  the 
gradual  decrease  uf  the  national  stature 
u  to  be  attributed.  Three  times  since 
1789  the  pencral  height  deman«^o  l  tor 
conscripts  had  to  be  lowered.  In  Spain 
the  state  of  culture  is  deplorable,  vast 
tracts  of  land  are  either  uncultivated,  or 
covered  with  heather.  Tlie  population 
of  Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Bavaria  augments,  and  the  quantity 
of  corn-cultivated  lands  (liminislies 
Russia  is  an  exception.  This  vast  em- 
pire, which  forms  in  Europe.  Asia,  and 
America  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  whole 
world,  with  regard  to  this  topic,  pre- 
sents a  certain  analogy  with  the  United 
States  t  but  as  it  is  not  sufBdent  alone 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  other  Euro, 
pean  countries  in  the  present  state  of  its 
means  of  conununication,  and  as,  also, 
the  consigoments  for  FranoOt  England, 
and  Si>:iin,  are  abotit  as  Ion?,  and  as  ex- 
pensive from  Russia  as  the  United  States, 
It  is  this  latter  country  wlrfeh  will,  one 
day.  be  called  upon  to  furnish  alimenta- 
tion to  a  large  portion  of  our  continent. 
We  shall,  then,  soon  ascertain  whether 
her  interior  resources  place  her  in  a  po- 
sition to  accomplish  this  mission.'* 

This  question,  whether  America 
shall  be  to  Europe  what  Sicily  was  to 
Rome,  an  inexhaustible  granary,  is, 
probablv,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  day.  Fortimately,  if  some  of 
her  soil  diminishe.s  in  fertility,  ber 
sons  are  making  daily  conc^ucbts  m 
theinrairie  and  rweet 

Tbe  number  of  aquara  milea  con- 


tained in  the  United  States  in  1781 

wa-s  1,170,000.  Now,  since  the  pnr- 
chaae  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  treaties 
of  Oregon  and  Mexioo,  ii  is  within  a 
fraction  of  three  millions  (2,936,165), 
nearly  don>>]e  tbe  area  of  all  Europe, 
excepting  i\uii:»ia.  The  aggregate 
Dopulation  haa  increased  from  about 
tour  millions  in  1790  to  tfaiity  mil- 
lions at  this  present  time.  AccordiDg 
to  tbisrntioof  increase, the  population 
would  l>e  in  forty  vears,  lu7.O00,00a 
The  population  of  the  whole  worid 
being  estimated  at  1 ,283,000,000 soidl^ 
that  of  the  T'niti"  1  States  would  form 
the  forty-sccondth  portion.  The 
density  of  the  pouuianon  through- 
out all  the  Repuuic  ia  about  se- 
▼mteen  ^halntanta  to  tbe  square 
mile,  or  more  than  double  the 
density  of  ibbo.  The  density  of 
France  would  make  it  500,000.000.  of 
Great  Britain  060,000,000,  while  that 
of  Belgium,  supposing  it  possible  to 
support  such  a  population,  wotild 
g^ve  it  1.15(),ouu,(A)u.  A  hurge  por- 
tion of  tlie  territory  of  the  TJndad 
States  being  sterile  and  unproducCifi^ 
such  a  population  as  the  iiust  named, 
would,  therefore,  be  an  imp<^ssibihiy. 

The  Americans  have  remained  on- 
til  now  an  affricuHural  natioiL  Of  a 
I)opu]ation  of  6,400,000  of  males  above 
til'teen  years,  who  dwelt  in  tiiernion 
in  1850,  we  find  forty  fivp  yf-r  <^vi. 
minded  country  allairs,  vsiiiie  cum- 
meroe,  manufacturea,  mines,  aid 
trades,  occupied  only  1 1 1  i  1 1  y  per  eesi ; 
the  n;ivy  two  per  cent. ;  the  army  one 
i)er  thousand.  It  can  easily  Ije  seen 
how  strikiuKly  these  proportions  differ 
from  what  the  statistics  of  Europe  pre- 
sent: thus,  in  England,  the  agncol- 
turists  are  only  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
general  population,  the  same  in  Fmoce 
and  in  Belgium. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,040,000^000 
is  the  capital  employed  in  airriml- 
ture  in  the  Unitetl  States,  and  only 
;£200,000,000  in  other  branches.  Agn- 
culture  adds  annually  ,£3,320,000  to 
the  riches  of  the  coimtry.  In  Kew 
"S'  u  lc,  putting  the  metropolis  out  of 
the  question,  it  fully  pays  four-tiflto 
of  the  taxes.  The  total  value  of  the 
exportationa  of  the  United  States  ia 
1857  was  £72,000^000 ;  the  agricd- 
tiiral  productions  made  two-thirds  of 
this  sum,  and  cotton  alone  more  thai 
the  other  one- third.    In  a  word  the 

vbIqo  of  these  eipoitaliona  Ina  ii- 
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creased  in  tea  years  seventy  per 
cent 

CSotkm  enltuie  thus  mpplirmg  the 

largest  item  of  earoort,  must,  therefore, 
be  considered  the  staple  of  Nortli 
American  trade.  And  ti.t  re  mi  us 
little  reason  for  supposing  timt  liiis 
ipecial  supply  will  be  superseded  by 
sufficient  cidtivation  of  the  cotton 
plant  in  otlier  countries.  At  present 
so  much  of  the  bread  eaten  in  England 
oomes  from  acroee  tiie  Atlantic,  and 
aomachof  themsterial  which  enables 
her  artisans  to  cam  their  liread,  her 
eyes  are  directed  anxiously  to  the 
condition  of  a  people  who  have  be- 
some  «lmo0t  neoeamv  to  her  enet- 
eoccL  A  larse  party  in  the  transat- 
lantic Republic,  however,  inclining 
to  look  to  France  for  additional 
demands  in  time  of  peace,  and  lor 
support  in  case  of  any  rupture  with 
Eni^land,  is  agitating  to  procure  freer 
admission  of  com  and  cotton  to  thrit 
Empire ;  and  among  the  urgu meats 
wed,  we  may  be  sure  that  smart 
QHnments  on  Britishers  are  not  ab- 
sent. One  of  its  leaders,  W.  B. 
La^rrii'-e,  of  Rhode  Island,  published 
la&i  Auiil  a  |mmphlet,  in  both  the 
Englifh  and  French  languages,  for 
diltribution  in  Paris,  where  it  attract- 
ed con.iiderable  att* ntinn,  especially 
the  paragraphs  flci  larmg  that  his 
compatriots  had  fought  side  by  side 
with  Frenchmen  in  resisting  the  do- 
mination claimed  by  Britain  over  the 
ocean;  that  the  T'^nited  States  possess 
a  greater  coniniercial  navy  than  any 
ether  country  ;  and  thai,  with  the 
best  sailors  in  the  world,  nothing  is 
^anting  but  the  will  to  become  the 
first  maritime  power.  The  pamph- 
leteer's acerbity  is  not  disguised  when 
ellttdinff  to  abolitionists,  and  to  the 
^^pathy  they  reoeive  from  England. 
Nor  does  he  refrain  from  hinting  that 
the  ^'onditinn  of  some  chusi^rs  in  that 
wimtry  ami  m  our  own  is  iiardly  su- 
gnior  to  that  of  ahmi  in  Viiginia. 
The  ensniug  paragraph  on  this  quee- 
tioii  is  Interesting 

'*Tlie  grestestqnantitj  of  tewen  work, 

^hich  is  most  like  that  of  the  Southern 
States,  u  ilone  in  th"  Free  States  by 
workmen  bom  in  the  British  Isles.  All 
the  plaalefB  have  also  a  motive  for  using 
them.  In  nrf^er  to  have  the  work  of  the 
Irish  it  iA  noi  requisite  to  have  consider- 
•Me  capital,  which  is  aecesflexy  for  the 
parcliase  of  slaves.  Experience  has  been 
suaed  more  than  onoe  in  employiiig 


them  as  workers  upon  the  plantations. 
A  fearful  mortality  was  tlic  only  result, 
but  they  were  employed  as  servants  in 
the  South*  rn  States  in  order  to  keep  the 
important  work  of  the  negroes  for  the 
plantatlooe.** 

We  also  gather  the  following  sta- 
tistics from  that  brochnra : — Accord* 

Sg  to  an  official  diH-ument,  in  1S52 
there  were  39,2cmj,uc)u  acres  tit  for  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  the  meridional  re- 
gions of  the  Union,  and  only  6,3CX),000 
acres  of  broken-up  land,  cultivated 
Ijy  few  short  of  800.000  slaves*  The 
actual  number  of  slaves  amounts  to 
more  than  four  millions ;  and  although 
the  oottoB  wortos  aie  greatly  aug- 
mented since  that  time,  and  negroes 
are  always  necessary  for  rice,  sugar, 
and  other  pro(iuctions — the  work  of 
labour  which  would  be  too  much  for 
white  men,  but  has  no  effect  upon 
the  negroes — there  exist  in  the  Stat^ 
where  it  is  possible  to  substitute,  for 
the  labour  of  slaves,  natives  ot  Ger- 
many, and  other  white  planters — 
reserves  in  sufficient  quantity  t  •  an- 
swer the  demands  of  a  continually 
advancing  civilization.  The  beneht 
of  this  will,  it  is  calculated,  be  to  give 
to  millions  of  human  heings  who 
inhabit  the  globe  cotton  clothes  at 
a  price,  Htnfis  suitable  tn  nil 
climates,  and  for  all  classes.  The  last 
growth  increases  American  hope  for 
the  future.  In  1857  there  were  only 
three  million  bales  of  cotton ;  in  1859. 
accordin<^'t<)t  lie  last  accounts,  they  haa 
increased  to  tour  and  a-lialf  millions, 
Mr.  Jay,  an  ardent  .statistician, 
appeals  to  all  civilized  nations  to  ga- 
ther returns,  without  which  broad 
and  grand  views  of  the  actual  stnte 
of  those  nations  cannot  be  taken. 
The  science  of  statistics  has  been  so 
appreciated  and  greatly  promoted  by 
ourgovcmment,  thatEnLnand  is  styled 
by  foreigners  "  the  cradle  of  political 
arithmetic,"  of  which  the  horn-book 
may  be  aedaied  to  be  Domesday 
Book,  the  most  ancient  and  complete 
monument  of  f  hnt  science  inexistcnce. 
Ko  Mormau  conqueror  of  the  New 
World  parcelled  out  her  prairies,  and 
chronicled  their  value ;  even  her  pre- 
sent government,  the  least  paternal 
of  all  forms  of  nde,  has  not  collected 
statistics  sui;h  as  would  reveal  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  her  cultivated 
soil,  eince  the  difficulties  in  gathering 
them  would  far  exceed  tl-.r  well-known 
obstacles  towards  obtaining  similar 
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retoms  in  Queal  tiritain.    In  our 

ovm  country,  the  example  has  been 
first  set  of  amasslDg  agricultural  sta- 
tiBtic^  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
spread.   Generally  viewed*  statistice 

are,  it  has  been  wt'll  .said,  to  politics 
aud  the  art  ui'go  veruiiig,  w  hat  auatomy 
is  to  physiology  in  the  study  of  the 
human  body,  and  ol  ^  i  \  ition  of  the 
star-  to  astronomy.  Viewed  through 
the  returns  obtained  by  the  instni- 
mentality  of  our  constabulary^  we 
see  the  valuable  revolution  now  ef- 
fecting iu  the  agriculture  of  this  is- 
land, which  nature  unmistakably 
adapts  more  for  pasture  and  green 
crops  than  for  com,  siiioe  the  pievaU- 
ing  wind,  the  south-west,  brings  first 
to  her  shores  the  collected  vapours  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  these,  attracts 
dowBwaKU  by  hm  notmtaiiii^  and 
tongealing  in  the  colder  atmosphere 
which  covers  tho  I  itkI,  are  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  ot  copious  laan.  Mr. 
Jay's  work  is  replete  with  useM 
tables^  not  only  of  American,  but  of 
European  statisti'^f,  IxMring  on  the 
important  ciuestiou  uf  the  supplies 
the  New  World  sends  to  the  Old. 
I^Moe  does  not,  of  course,  allow  us 
to  quote  but  two  or  three  of  these 
statements ;  yet  we  cannot  pass  over 
the  graceful  compliment  he  pays,  in 
the  following  paragraph,  to  Lord 
Stanley,  the  son  and  heir  of  one  of 
England's  i:rertte.st  ix)liticians,  and 
whose  rising  lame,  earned  by  the 
noble  nuumer  in  wnich  he  has  edu- 
cated himself  t^)  succeed  to  his  illus- 
trious heritage  of  worth  and  renown, 
is  already  spread  wliorover  the  Eng- 
lish MUlie  IB  hdd  in  honour  :— 

Another  of  (NUT  foreign  associates  (in 
the  StaUitieBl  Society),  Lord  iStanky, 
early  prominent  among  British  states- 
men, and  who,  I  may  pay  in  passinjr, 
has  vindicated  his  auctstrul  claim  to 
greatness,  not  simply  by  his  wisdom  and 
indtiptry  in  Parliaincnt,  but  by  the  earn- 
est and  piuiusupliiti  spirit  he  has  exhibit- 
ed tn  Nlentifleaiid  pnilanthropic  efihrts, 
gave,  not  long  since,  an  admirable  expo- 
sition betore  the  London  StatUtical  bo- 
cietv,  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  staHt- 
tical  science.  Regarding,'  it  as  dealing 
with  man  in  the  aggregate,  and  develop- 
ing fesnlts  that  can  be  calculated  with 
mathematical  proci.sion,  and  thus  leading 
us  step  by  step  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Uws  Uiat  govern  the  social  system,  Lord 
Stanley  remarked,  *  When^  ourefore,  in 
discussing?  soda!  questions,  wc  apply  the 
statistical  test,  wu  are  really  doing  no- 
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thin?  more  than  ap|>c-allng  from  imagi* 
nation  to  tact,  from  coujeclore  to  cer- 
tainty, from  an  imperfect  to  a  p«:r£ect 
method  of  observmlioo.' " 

No  doubt,  the  rule  of  eyesigttt  ia 

as  serviceable  to  a  skilful  farn>»^r  as 
the  rule  of  thimib  to  a  uupenter, 
and  may  enable  liim,  without  the 
ai  I  of  either  the  stati^ical  or  che- 
n)ical  sciences,  to  know  whether  bis 
crops  have  lacked  muck,  or  lime,  or 
marl,  ur  other  manurcij.  We  rank 
muck  first  and  foremost,  veiy  deserr- 
edly,  siuce  the  difference  between  its 
power  and  that  of  otiier  appliances 
IS  as  great  as  the  interval  iiomoe  de- 
aoribes  aaexisting  between  Jofitter  and 
the  lesser  Olympic  divinities.  Farm- 
yard dung  is  the  tnie  crop  eoinj>eIler, 
not  for  one  vear  onl^,  but  for  a  tive 
<Hr  six  yeara  rolatMNL  Certainly  a 
hat-fuli  of  guano  IB  aa  strong  for  nco- 
ducing  two  or  three  tm>^  of  t,imim 
as  a  cart-load  from  the  straw-yard ; 
but  the  supply  of  the  one  is  limited, 
small,  and  costly,  in  comparison  with 
th '  ainindant  and  incessant  produc- 
tion of  the  other.  Upon  this  item  of 
manure,  insignificant  as  it  may  seem 
to  thennrefleeting  mind,  depends  the 
continuous  prosperity  ot  our  coimtrr. 
It  is  the  secret  of  Eoghuid's  agriciul- 
tural  wealth. 

Mr.  Webster,  the  Hepublican  Pre- 
sident,in  his  Sketch  of  English  Agri- 
culture, <i  noted  the  extraorainarj'  fact, 
stated  by  M'Uueeu,  that  the  value 
of  the  aaisiaf  manure  amraally  ap- 
plied to  the  crops  in  England,  at  cur- 
rent prices,  surpasses  in  value  the 
whole  amount  of  its  foreign  com- 
meroe;"  and  he  added,  "thm  ia  no 
doubt  that  it  greatly  exceeda  itb" 

Why  is  it,  that  a  thick  sward,  of 
dark  green  hue,  attests  the  superior 
fertility  of  our  suburban  meadowa  and 
pastures,  technically  oaUed  town- 
parks  1  Why,  that  farms  round  ov 
sea-coast,  upon  which  the  bounty  of 
nature  annually  casts  a  fringe  of  glu- 
tinous sea-wore,  pay  a  hi^  tent  I 
Because  they  receive  the  esrtra  man- 
uring which  these  situations  supply. 
The  green  fields  wearing  such  rich 
aspeeti  biMile  and  prate  of  the  where- 
about«i  whence  they  derived  their 
emendd-tinted  velvet  caipets.  and 
would  scorn  comparison  with  the 
stinted  ffrass  of  inlimd  arables,  when 
rcpeateu  corn-crops  have  eaten  up 
virhat<n  er  vegetable  matter  once  fer- 
tiiiml  the  soiL  Manifestly  the  earth 
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iBiiBt  contem  decaying  8ubstaiic6s  to 

provide  the  pa.so.s  reiim'site  for  remu- 
nerative production  of  corn.  The  fact 
that  pasture  land  is  also  liable  to 
exhaoiition  has  been  experienced  in 
Cheshire  and  Gloucestershire,  where 
continual  abRtraction  of  tlio  compo- 
nentfl  of  butter  and  cheese,  without  any 
eqmTaleiit  letnni  of  phosphates  to  the 
soil,  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  annual 
produce,  which  astonished  the  dairy 
farmers  of  those  counties,  because 
they  were  ignonat  of  the  cause.  In 
the  fonner  shire,  tlic  deterioration 
was  remedied  by  application  of  bones 
as  top-dressing  to  grass  ;  and  the  ef- 
fects of  this  beneficial  restoration  are 
said  to  have  raised  manyastrogglingy 
hard-working  farmer  from  poverty  to 
compamtive  independence.  Of  yore, 
the  Welsh  giants  threatened  to  grind 
Bngtiahnkeira  bone^  to  make  bread  : 
but  here  we  see  horse  bones  converted 
into  butter.  Yet  the  John  Bulls  of 
those  dairy  counties  neither  saw  nor 
■melt  out  the  use  of  a  pnlTeriaed 
bone  until  science  put  it  under  their 
very  noses. 

Let  us  now  see  why  land  is  more 
eifaansted  in  America  and  IVanoe 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Phunly,  be- 
cause in  the  former  countries  it  is 
owned  by  the  cuitivatozs,  who,  doing 
what  th^  will  tiith  tiieir  own,  some- 
times reduce  Ae  producer  of  the  staff 
of  life  to  a  caput  mortuum.  In  the 
latter  country,  on  the  contrary,  land 
being  usually  let,  the  owners  stipu- 
late that  the  occupiers  shall  not  di- 
minish its  productive  value.  Our  is- 
land, occupying  a  mean  between  the 
provident  provision  of  her  sister  is- 
land, and  the  wastefbl  fnraetice  of 
Amerira,  suHers  in  ])rfip<»rtion  as  the 
occupiers  are  not  compelled  to  retain 
the  soil  at  its  average  rate  of  fertility. 
Witii  regard  to  the  ttaowilantic  prac- 
tioe^  onr  antbor  writes 

"The  ileterioration  of  our  sol!  is  doubt- 
less  owin^;.  in  a  great  part,  to  a  careieis 
system  of  caltivation,  common  to  new 
countries  where  land  is  cheap  and  Uboor 
is  dear,  and  the  is  naturally  pnKluc- 
tive,  and  the  intiividual  cultivator  is  in- 
tent upon  largo  immediate  returns, 
thoujfhtless  of  the  permanent  fertility 
of  his  farm,  careless  of  the  iutercsts  of 
bis  tnooesMrs,  and  rega^less  of  the  pros- 
'ty  of  the  coininunity  at  large.  It 
been  suggested  that  every  agricul- 
tural peo])le  rans  the  tame  race  of  ex- 
hausting culture,  slialloN^r  phmghif^.  a 
oootinuooi  course  of  impoverishing,  with 


nrither  rest,  rotation,  nor  suffldent  man. 

ure;  and  that  necessity  alone  can  con- 
vince them  that  duty  and  interest  both 
demand  that  land  ihould  be  so  tilled  as 
to  increase  rather  than  dimiiiishiafhiitb 

fulness. " 

Charles  Dickens,  in  his  "  American 
Notes  for  General  Circulation,"  re- 
marks, travelling  from  Fredericks- 
borgh  to  Riefamoid.  thitthe  tract  of 
country  throogh  which  the  railwi^ 
takes  its  course  was  once  productive: 
but  that  the  soil  had  been  exhausted 
\rj  the  system  of  employing  a  great 
amount  of  slave  hibijur  in  forcing 
cropSy  without  strengthening  the  land: 
ana  it  is  now  littio  better  than  a 
sandy  deaeil  overgrown  with  trees. 
Although  IC  Dornioy,  the  writer  in 
the  aforenamed  Rente,  wears  many 
of  Mr.  Jay's  literary  feathers  without 
acknowledgment,  he  is  to  be  thanked 
for  the  foUowing^  eye-witneesing  ae- 
coQntofim^ligrationtothe^arWe•t^— 

"  It  is  interesting  to  !tee  how  part  of 
these  immense  wild.*?,  still  primeval  fo- 
rests, which  reach  to  the  north,  vid 
Ciinatln,  to  Hudson's  Bny,  become  gm- 
dually  inhabited.  Emigrants  are  re- 
cruited by  special  companies  in  Europe, 
and  principally  in  Irdand-,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  different  parts  of  Aus- 
tria; upon  their  arrival  in  the  United 
States  tney  come  before  a  special  oflce, 
called  the  Iflnd-office,  and  receive  *  pa- 
tents,' whicli  ^'ive  them  the  right  to  the 
proprietorship  ( »t'  p(  irtionsof  londsitQated 
in  localities  tlu  y  liave  chosen,  genendljT 
OO  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

Friendly  parties  and  countrymen 
group  together,  and  upon  their  arrival  at 
the  appointed  place,  halt  before  a  primi- 
tive forest,  where  the  trees  marked  with 
the  federal  hammer  serve  for  sign  posts 
and  boun<larie^.  Their  first  care,  lu  fore 
proceeding  to  break  up  the  soil,  is  gener- 
ally to  bum  the  briars  and  trees  on  all 
sideSjWithout  which  pre  caution  the  wood- 
en houses  they  construct  would  ran  the 
risk  themselTes  of  being  consumed  \rf 
some couflajrrat ion.  They thLnfcll trunks 
of  trccH,  and  commence  sowing  corn  and 
other  seeds,  withont  uprooting  the 
Hiinips,  which  often  remain  for  many 
years,  whilst  the  gurrounding  cultivation 
is  improving,  and  tlius  exhibit  their  tops 
blackened  1^  flame  among  the  corn  and 
ve«?etabl<  s.  Eoiigrauts  have  plenty  to 
do.  but  necessity  inspires  them.  I  resh 
nelghboors  arrive  rapidly,  and  the  pepQp 
lation  develops  with  an  astonishini;  ra- 
pidity in  these  new-born  towns,  to  which, 
in  deflnilt  of  local  traditions,  the  inhabit, 
ants  tlieraselves  give  names  in  rcmem- 
braaoeof  (heir  country  or  of  history.  I( 
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is  thus,  that  in  travcrKing  the  i!ifferent 
Stnten  of  the  Union,  the  towns  of  Lon- 
dim,Pari8,  Amsterdam.Frankfort,  Rome, 
SfMTta,  &c.,  are  to  be  met  with.  I  was 
present  in  IH'ifi  at  the  birth  of  one  of 
these  cities ;  it  then  only  consisted  of  a 
few  detaclied  haH  in  a  wood  of  firs,  up- 
on the  hortl  r^i  of  the  River  Detroit,  be- 
tween Lakes  Huron  and  Brie.  Aithough 
the  deturings  had  not  yet  been  com- 
menced, an  electric  telejj^raph  was  estab- 
lished i  a  railway  passed  at  a  few  miies 
dlrtmnee,  and  the  steam-boat  which  had 
brou^'ht  us  waited  for  the  p.is'sc  ntrrrs 
near  a  pier.  Notices  nailed  on  large  fir 
trees  announced  beforehand  the  tttnadon 
<tflJietwo  principal  streets,  Washin^'tun 
and  Union  street ;  the  town  had  not  yet 
been  named,  but  appeared  about  to  be 
called  Wyondotte.  The  foundation  was 
decided  by  no  decree  Now,  most  prob- 
ably, it  contains  several  churclies,  and 
many  thontand  inhabitants. 

•'In  these  conditions,  emigrants,  who 
are  courageous  and  accustomed  topriva* 
tions,  generally  prosper,  and  •mrceed 
AvcU  with  their  iie^v  pre  pcrtv.  After 
some  years  of  work  and  fatigue  they  are 
nearly  certun  to  enjoy  more  material 
w^th  than  three>quarters  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe.  The  number  of 
immimanta  also  increases  each  year, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  beat  proofs  that 
CaTi  be  furnished  of  the  pro^n-^K  of  agri- 
culture. In  l65y  the  liuul  otlice  issued 
160,000  patents,  surveyed  fifteen  mil- 
lionsof  acres,  and  sold,  or  rather  conceded 
seventeen  and  a-half  millions.  Never- 
theless  it  is  astonishing,  in  presence  of 
the  notaVU  ini-rr\  into  which  a  larpe 
portion  ot  the  inhabitants  oi  Europe  are 
plunged,  that  the  emigration  movement 
is  not  more  decided ;  but  in  human  life 
all  do  not  reduce  themselves  to  tnathe- 
matical  calculations,  or  even  to  niuterial 
pleasures ;  in  spite  of  tiietnselves  they 
•re  attached  to  home,  to  friends,  even  to 
•trangers  who  speak  the  same  language. 
To  quit  one*s  conntry  is  half  to  die  I" 

In  Prance,  despite  the  efforts  of 
government  to  secure  for  thej)eople 

sufiicienry  of  food,  tlie  scientific  re- 
searclies  of  M.  Payeu,  of  tlie  Frencli 
Institute,  on  the  public  alimentation, 
confirm  the  inferences  drown  by  M. 
de  Laver^ne  from  the  condition  of 
the  Fiencri  peasantr}'.  The  nation, 
it  i^  bald,  have  not  enough  to  eat, 
even  to  suppljr  the  natural  wants  of 
the  human  frame. 

M.  Piiyen  has  calculated  that  the 
whole  amount  of  animal  food  con- 
sumed annually  in  France,  induding 
meat,  fowls,  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  &c.,  is 
9bo,(KK>,0<)0  of  kilogrammes  (the  kilo- 
gramme is  two  pounds  three  ounces), 


which,  divided  among  thn  population 
of  the  Empire,  gives  twenty-eight 
kilogrammes  per  annum,  or  only  se- 
venty six  grammes,  about  one-sixt  h  of 
a  pound  per  diem,  or  less  than  half  of 
what  it  ought  to  oe.    It  is  curious  to 
remark,  in  this  connexion,  that  the 
conaaunption  of  meat  by  the  English 
navrieo  employed  on  the  Rouen  rail- 
way, was  six  ]inndred  and  sixty  gram- 
mes, or  one  pound  and  a  qimrter  per 
diem,  which  an  English  reviewer  re- 
gards as  an  enormous  allowance,  al- 
though we  believe  it  is  the  usual  daily 
ration  in  the  British  army,  with  one 
pound  of  bread,  &c.  The  usual  army 
ration   on  the   Continent  is,  one 
ponn<l  of  beef,  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  bread,  one  pint  of  wine,  &c.  The 
dully  ration  in  the  United  States'  navv 
is  aoout  fourtee  n  ounces  of  hreao, 
half  a  pound  of  K  t  f,  six  ounces  of 
pork,  three  ounces  ot  rice,  three  ounces 
of  peas,  one  ounce  of  cheese,  with  su- 
gar, tea,  and  molassea  The  oonunoii 
allowance  of  food  in  tlie  prisons  of 
the  United  States  is  equivalent  to 
one  pound  of  meat,  one  pound  of 
bread,  and  one  pound  of  Tefsetables 
per  day.   A  statistical  inquuy  into 
the  amount  of  vegetable  and  animal 
food  consumed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, with  reference  to  a  compariaai  of 
their  oondition  with  that  of  other  na- 
tions, would  not  be  withoiit  interest. 

The  increase  of  population  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  beyond  the  capability 
of  production,  is  investing  the  qiiee- 
tion  of  food  in  this  age  witli  tremen- 
dous significance,  and  the  growing 
demands  for  bread  from  Anienea,  give 
a  world-wide  interest  to  the  statisties 
of  her  agriculture.  In  the  British 
Islands,  and  on  the  Western  Conti- 
nent, consumption  has  overtaken  pro- 
duction, and  henceforth,  in  Englukl, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  a  great 
■{•art  of  Germany,  the  food  question 
will  be  the  Question  that  must  take 
preoedenoe  or  all  others,  as  the  regu- 
lator of  commerce,  and  entitled  to  the 
first  attention  and  the  wisest  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  governments.  In 
England,  the  taming  point  at  whidi 
consumption  overtook  production,  is 
said  to  nave  been  in  1824.  She  had 
intermittently  imported  com  during 
some  previous  period.  Bfalthns,  m 
1803,  speaks  of  England  as  having 
been  an  importing  nation  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years;  and  remaikcd: — 

In  spite  even  of  the  peculiar  adTaa- 
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iBgm  of  Engtend,  it  teems  to  me  dear, 

that  if  ^}ir  I  ontiime  yearly  to  increase 
her  nnportatioos  of  corn,  she  cannot  uU 
timately  escape  the  declhie  which  jseems 
to  l>e  the  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  exces<J!vo  commercial  wealth. 
I  am  not  now  breaking  of  tiie  next 
twenty  or  thirty  vears,  hut  of  the  next 
two  or  three  humlred." 

Since  1624,  when  demand  exceeded 
home  supply,  two  causes  are  lieid  to 
have  been  ooustantly  increasing  the 
disproportion.  The  first,  eulai^ed 
consumption  of  bi  eadstuffs  by  the  in- 
creased population;  the  second,  en- 
larged demand  for  animal  food,  which 
caused  large  breadths  of  arable  land 
to  be  turned  to  pasture  and  to  pro- 
duction of  green  crops.  Our  American 
author  obeenres : — 

'  *  Upon  the  poUticid  importance  of  the 

B-ead  Question  in  Europe  it  is  nut  ne- 
cessary to  enUrge.  It  is  a  matter  within 
tiie  personal  knowledge  of  the  pment 

peneration.  The  famine  of  1847.  whicli 
in  Ireland  alone  was  attended  by  the 
lossof  hidf  aroilUmi  of  lives,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding revolution  and  rebellion  throngh- 
out  Europe  in  1S48.  are  fresh  in  our 
memories.  To  the  existence  and  power 
of  the  fVench  Government,  as  one  of 
their  own  writers  his  remarked,  the 
mildew  on  an  ear  of  com,  or  the  oidium 
on  a  bunch  of  grapes,  are  of  more  vital 
consequence  than  the  sp  lendour  of  the 
Impenal  jewels,  or  tlie  marvels  of  a 
thousand  handicrafls.  Whaterer  in  our 
dny  t  uts  off  the  small  profits  ol  the  in- 
dustrial classes  in  Europe,  or  threatens 
multitudes  with  starmtlon,  strikes  at 
the  stability  of  the  political  institutions 
of  the  land,  and  wields  ii  mij?hty  influ- 
ence whether  for  evil  or  for  good.  The 
very  existence  of  thrones  may  be  affected, 
indofMi  «ni!iH  think  their  existence  has 
been  deiernnned  by  cnusts  apparently 
insignificant  as  the  rot  in  the  potato, 
or  the  weev  il  in  a  grain  of  wheat.*' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  isiiy  tliat  the 
potato  failure  produced  the  last  French 
jRevolution,  since  the  repeated  lose  of 
the  crop  caused  not  only  starvation, 
but  p;encral  monetary  derangement, 
and  consequently  want  of  employment. 
The  Engbsh  people,  far  less  depend- 
ent than  either  the  French  or  the 
Irish  on  that  root,  suffered  little  by 
its  failure,  and  have  been  vastly  bene- 
fited by  the  check  dven  to  its  spread, 
which  threatened  to  reduce  the 
lower  labouring  classes  to  the  Ihsh 
and  Continental  level  of  diet 

Westward  the  course  of  empire 
tendi)**  pn>pii6Bi€Ml  the  poet,  who, 
hmnrmtt  wis  not  inspired.  It 


seems  more  likely  that  Palestine  will 
be  reinhabited  by  the  Jews,  and  re- 
stored to  somewliat  of  it.^  ])ristine 
fertility,  before  the  Transatlantic  Re- 
public rises  to  the  predominance  of  an 
empire.  Oertes,  the  character  of  her 
present  government  is  not  imperious 
at  home,  bein^  hardly  capaV)!p  of  ful- 
filling the  tirst  dutv  of  a  government, 
that  of  enforcing  the  Uw.  Idnkedas 
she  is  to  England  by  commercial  in- 
terest's and  common  olood,  vulnerable 
as  she  is  along  her  sea-board,  and 
anxious  as  her  respectable  classes  m 
to  maintain  peace,  there  is  more  to 
hope  than  to  fear  from  her  i)i  case 
we  were  at  war  with  other  powers. 
A  rupture  with  her  would  throw  her 
inniimerable  mercantile  marine  into 
the  jaws  of  onr  eruisers,  and  by  stop- 
ping her  exports  of  com  and  cotton, 
cause  perilous  distress  in  her  very 
vitsls.  It  would  be  the  fabled  quarrel 
between  the  belly  anil  the  members, 
liather  she  will  continue  to  take  our 
surplus  population  and  capital,  and 
send  us  what  commodities  she  has  to 
spare.  Mav  it  be  loni:  before  we  have 
need  of  alliance  witli  our  American 
brethren  ;  but  many  a  cause  combines 
to  make  ns  feel  sure  they  would  not 
fail  us  at  need. 

The  eminent  political  economist. 
Mill,  has  suggested  that  a  portion  of 
the  capital  now  employed  in  the 
States  m  manufacturing  articles  for 
hon\e  roi?siimption  will  in  future  be 
trausicrrcd  to  the  production  of  corn 
for  British  use. 

"One  fact  is  clear,"  says  the  Mark- 
lane  Express,  "  that  it  is  to  Western 
America  we  must  in  future  look  for 
the  largest  amount  of  cereal  produce." 
ISIuch  of  the  eastern  soil  is  worn  out. 
The  census  of  New  York  for  1855 
shows  that  her  wheat  crop,  once  so 
famous,  is  decreasing,  principally  by 
gradual  diminution  of  fertility.  In- 
ffian  com  is  now  raised  where  Ceres* 
classic,  ;;olden  harvest  used  to  be  ga- 
thered :  just  as  iu  France,  sarrastn, 
or  buck-wheat,  grows  where  true 
wheat  formerly  gave  white  bread  ; 
and  as  in  Ireland,  where,  tliough 
better  than  a  black  e4ike  rewards  the 
farmer,  rye  and  here  are  too  often 
grown  where  capital  would  produce 
wheat  and  liarley.  If  wp  have  laid 
too  much  stress  upon  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  in  America,  our  ruling  idea  ift 
to  direct  attentioii  to  this  deteriora- 
tiim  in  our  own  eomitqry  anee  tlie 
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immfiMe  loii  it  occamonfl  yearly,  of  a  r^ioii  aeroM  ilie  Atiailtie  m  ow- 

iirobahly  eight  or  sine  milliona  ster-  Bidcrable,  that  the  settlemeBt  onee 

fillg^  can  only  be  remc<lied  by  care  on  swollen  into  the  Unitrd  States  makw 

the  part  of  owners,  and  .slork  on  that  no  figure  in  comparison  on  tlie  map. 

of  occupiers.  But,  ou  the  other  hand,  i'art  of  the  territory,  Louii&iana,  hu 

as  En^^d  looks  ehiefly  to  Western  been  absorbed  by  the  Befmbtie ;  but 

Amenca  for  foreign  grain,  so  she  may  Lower  Canada,  the    few  acres  of 

rejoicein  the  fact  of  the  vast  Oil  parity  snow,"  which  the  Fren(h  pretended 

of  that  country  to  afford  a  Bupjjly.  not  to  care  for,  now  form,  with  Upper 

While  she  counts  her  a^e  by  centuries,  Canada  and  other  Britiiih  posbessious, 

North  America  is  yet  m  its  inj^Euicy ;  an  area  of  3,050,398  sqiiare  milei^ 

and  while  she  can  only  reckon  her  being  114,232  square  miles  larger  than 

square  miles  by  thousands,  that  j^eat  the  aica  of  the  United  States.  Here 

continent  counts  them  by  miiiions.  is,  verily,  both  au  outlet  for  the  more 

When  the  gntnd  tnotutrtme  of  France  enterprising  of  our  population,  and  a 

caused  the  termtrial  globe,  which  oc-  granary  ana  forest  for  all  who  remiia 

cupieH  two  rooms  in  the  ^^il1li()t]l^(lue  at  home. 
Imp^riale,  to  be  made,  he  ruled  over 


Tlie  area  of  the  United  States  at  the  Peace  of  1785  was  •      .  82n.6H0 

The  purchivse  of  T^uisiaaa,  1619,  added  about  ....  b^^tblii 

Acquisition  of  Florida,  1019,   6(>,90O 

Anaexatton  of  Texas   3iaooo 

Oregon  TrtMty,   306.052 

Treaty  with  Mexico, .      •      •      .      ^      .      •      •      «  623,056 

Wo  must  not  expect  too  much,  the  exception  of  the  rich  bnt  Tiarmw 
in  calculating  the  industrial  mission  belt  ;dong  the  ocean,  be  also  reg  micd 
of  the  United  States  to  produce  food  as  a  wildemcss  unfitted  for  the  use  of 
for  oonsumption.  A  dense  popnla-  the  husbandman.  With  regard  to 
tion,  capable  of  expoitiDg,  is  impos-  physical  geography,  the  followiag 
siblethrDUghout  her  vast  central  plain,  table  shows  the  area  of  each  slope, 
which  is  a  barren  waste,  unfit  for  til-  and  its  ratio  to  the  whole  area  of  the 
lage ;  and  the  space  from  the  Roclnr  United  States : — 
montains  to  the  Pacific  must,  with 

*      in  P&tio  of  SKpp  to 

Terrilory.  total  Are*  a^  tii« 

Square  M.l«..  U«it«l  Su*fc 

Pacific  slope,   786,002  .  .  .  IttJ  09 

Atlantic  ftlope,  proper,    ....  514.416  .  .  .  17*52 

Northern  Lake  re|^   112,649  ,  •  .  3*83 

Gulfregi  n   326,597  .  •  •  11*09 

MiMissippi  Valley,  drained  by  the 

Mittiisippi  and  its  thbatsries,  •      •  1,217,661  •  .  .  4f47 

Total,      ,      .   2,f):>G,i6G  .      .      .100  00 

Thus,  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  na-  multitudinous  iiocks  and  her  1=^  ^  hich 

tionai  territoi^  is  drained  by  the  might  otherwise,  as  in  Austr«iiia,i>erTd 

mighty  MiasisBippL  Of  the  entire  area  to  enrieh  the  world, 
of  the  States,  only  about  one^thir-      The  old  theory,  that  the  best  soil 

teenth  is  improved ;  about  one-eighth  was  the  first  occupied  by  the  pionefra 

more  in  oc  cupied  but  not  iiuj)rove(l.  of  civilization,  is  now  refuted,  and  the 

The  entire  number  of  acres  occupied  fair  couclu6iou  is  drawn,  that,  amuug 

is  some  300,000,000,  or  nearly  one<  the  nnoeenpied]>ortionsof  tbeStatsi, 

sixth  part  of  the  national  territory,  there  remains  soil  of  greater  fertility 

Yet  not  only  does  the  unoccupied  p<u-  and  ultimate  value,  than  is  t^i  l>e  fonnd 

tion  comprise  the  two  huxo  sterile  iu  the  thirteenth  portion  acluaUy 

districts  already  lUluded  to,  out  there  under  cultivation.   Manv  millions  o( 

is  still  greater  loss  by  reason  of  the  rich  lan(U  in  North  Cteolina,  canahls 

condition  of  improvable  parts,  f<tr  of  yielding  immense  returns  to  laoour, 

primeval  forests  f^cnenilly  cover  the  only  await  the  ^owth  of  populati'^'n 

Uhoe  of  the  earth,  and  thus  exclude  and  wealth  ;  and  the  same  may  be 

man  Urooi  applying  it  to  raaring  the  saidof  Qeorgiu,  Florida,and  AJaMinSi 
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Looking  at  the  aggregate  exports  of 
the  ootmtiT  for  tro  past  vear,  1657» 
to  learn  the  proportion  due  to  col- 
ture  of  the  aoiJ,  we  find  Ihem  lobe  w 
foUowa : — 


The  Sea,  . 

Forest, 
.^gricultttre» 
Tobacco,  . 

Cotton, 

Kaw  produce. 


Dollars. 

3,73'),  (1 1  4 

75,722,096 
S0,960,779 

181,67  5,  Bjf> 
2,103, 105 
30,805,I2(> 


Spode  and  Bulfion,  .  60,079,3AS 

Total  value  of  Blporta,  aS8,785,0«5 

Of  which  there  was  due  to  the  culti^re 
of  the  soil  (agriculture,  tobacco,  and 
cottoorX  m,000,000  (S29,e61.83S)  or 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
total  These  statistics  establish  the 
truth  that  agriculture  is  by  far  the 
largest  national  interest  of  the  Ame- 
rican Republic :  the  other  interests  of 
industry,  and  of  homo,  and  foreij^ 
commerce,  group  round  this  rolumu 
of  the  State  like  pillars  in  a  cluster : 
the  largest,  agricmture,  In  the  centre, 
supporting  the  fabric.  If  it  is  the 
Doric,  not  the  Corinthian  column,  of 
tlie  Republic,  and  does  not  vie  witli 
English  agriculture  in  that  beauty  of 
ntitral  prodactiooB  which  measuree 
the  decree  of  civilization,  it  excels 
in  artificial  means  for  supplying  the 
Toil!  of  manual  labour,  its  machinery 
heicL  characterized  for  inventive  ad- 
aptaoility  to  the  neceBBities  of  a  vast 
but  half-peopled  country.  Yet  thougli 
most  men  and  things  arc  rough  in 
the  backward  parte  of  that  new 
^ootment,  nature  is  on  the  grandest 
Kile,  and  nu  n's  minds  grow,  like 
her,  gigantic.  And  thero  i.s  grandeur 
in  the  idea  that,  while  her  children 
piory  in  her  growing  greatness,  this 
»  mQeh  doe  to  her  r61e  of  feeding  aind 
dothing  half  the  Old  World- 
It  may  be  said  of  America  as  it  has 
been  said  of  Great  Britain,  that  slie 
has  a  relative  as  well  axi  abbolutc 
existence^  and  this  truth  betiomes  very 
itrikmg  in  tUs  oonnezion,  yrbsn  we 


look  at  her.  not  alone  as  the  bountiful 
supplier  or  her  own  fast-increasing 

population,  but  as  destined  to  beoomcu 
in  all  human  probability,  above  and 
beyond  their  wants,  the  greatest  grain 
market  in  the  world ;  ready  to  assist 
Europe  ou  the  one  hand  and  Asia 
on  the  other.  It  grows  more  apparent 
when  we  consider  not  simply  the  large 
eirtent  of  her  area,  and  the  small  den- 
sity of  her  population,  but  the  diver- 
sity of  her  cliniate,  the  fertility  of  her 
Western  prairies,  her  Mississippi  Tal- 
ley,  her  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes, 
and  regard,  at  the  fame  time,  the  in- 
telligence and  energy  of  her  farmers, 
her  public  schools,  her  agricultural 
associations,  and  her  free  press,  the 
expanding  influences  of  her  institu- 
tions, and  her  commanding  central 
position.  Our  discourse  cannot  be 
concluded  better  than  by  quoting  the 
W(»rds  of  our  excellent  American  au- 
thority, who,  full  of  gratitude  for  the 
cilts  poured  on  his  country,  ends  his 
Adoress  to  his  countrymen  with  senti- 
ments atacb  as  mi|^  find  place  in 
the  songs  of  angeb 

"We  close  -with  the  thought  sug- 
pestive  of  thankfulnesa  and  good  will, 
that  all  these  agencies  are  at  work  for 
the  benefit  of  our  universal  bMtherbood, 
to  licrhten  tlie  primcvnl  ctir^c,  and  to 
compel  from  our  conimon  mother,  for 
the  DSnsflt  of  the  children  of  a  commou 
Father,  more  varied  and  abundant  har- 
rests,  with  grc^iter  certainty  and  with 
lessened  toil.  Let  us  also  rcTerently 
remember,  gentlemen,  m  our  ttody  of 
tlie  laws  of  political  economy  hy  the 
guiding  light  of  statistics,  that  the  truths 
which  we  seek  to  discover,  are  a  part  of 
that  universal  law  whose  teat  is  the 
bo«om  of  Ood,  and  whose  voice  the  har- 
mony ut'  the  world.  Nor  let  us  ever 
forget,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  nn- 
parallclrii  blessings,  tlint  the  hnppinevs 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation  depend  in. 
finitely  less  on  their  material  wealth, 
than  upon  the  observance  of  those  great 
rights  and  duties  which  our  fat!ier<<  so- 
lemnly recognised  when  we  took  our 
place  in  the  turnip  of  natkooi*** 
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Wb  part  from  the  work-a^y  world 
of  Flemish  France  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  Xormandy.  But,  in  parting 
with  the  heavy,  often  sottitsli,  uuim- 
preadonable  Flemings,  we  must  re- 
cord onr  belief,  that  M.  Audiganne 
sums  them  up  as  a  government  (jfli- 
cial  rather  than  as  an  in(le})endent 
thinker.  He  declares  that  because 
they  have  succumbed  easily  and 
tamely  to  tlie  consequences  of  the 
second  of  Drconiberj  they  are  more 
alive  to  enlighteued  ideas  than  their 
vivacious  countrymen  of  Lyons,  and 
otlier  turbulent  industrial  centres.  In 
otlmr  words,  M.  Audiganne  ex  n?^fs 
and  applaudtt  the  impunity  which 
the  jPlemingsgave  the  goTemment  of 
Louis  Nai>oleon,  when  he  destroyed 
their  a.ssociutii.ins,  and  disper-sefl  tliem, 
each  to  work  for  himself,  and  to  keep 
bis  interests  aloof  from  tbose  of  his 
neighbour.  Enlightened  ideas  then, 
acconlins:  to  M.  Audifranne,  are  those 
which  his  government  puts  forth,  and 
only  these.  The  principle  of  associa- 
tion is,  to  him,  a  dream  from  Utopia. 
At  any  rate  it  is  a  principle,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  IS  dangerous  to  a 
government  that  lives  by  inspiring 
terror  and  suppressing  the  expression 
of  free  tlionght.  Banded  in  vast  bo- 
dies by  a  strong  common  interest,  the 
working  classes  are  powerful,  and 
compel  their  government  to  pay  them 
attention  ;  but  i.solatcfl,  they  can  do 
little  or  notliing.  Bonapartists  un- 
derstand this ;  and  in  France  wurk- 
men  may  not  meet  m  mane  to  dis- 
cuss even  the  most  peaceful  questions. 
Even  8choolni?>ster8  may  not  lecture 
to  their  pupiU  without  having  sub- 
mitted their  lectures  to  the  author!- 
ties. 

The  indiistr}'  of  Normandy  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  sections.  Here 
we  find  two  great  communities,  one 
working  away  from  home  in  great 
factories,  and  tlie  other  still  labouring 
in  the  native  village,  at  home,  with 
wife  and  children.  Here,  then,  the 
effects  of  home  and  out-door  work 
may  be  studied  with  advantage.  M. 
Jules  Simon  may  take  facts  hence  to 
fortify  his  already  eloriueiit  appeals  in 
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behalf  of  home,  and  the  Tirtoes  whidi 
belong  ta  and  are  inseparable  from, 
home.  He  may  take  tnem,  and  still 
he  may  preach ;  but  not  in  Normandy 
mav  be  found  the  proof  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, with  advantage  to  the  modem 
exigencies  of  commerce,  to  break  np 
great  factories  employing  l,r)iK)  handi, 
and  return  thene  hands  back,  men  re- 
individualized,  to  their  homes— thCM 
to  win  bread  lor  wife  and  bairns. 

In  the  Seine-Infdrieure  and  the 
Department  of  £ure  great  agglome- 
rated industries  exist,  while  the  re- 
niaining  part  of  Normandy  is  de- 
scribed I'v  M  Audiganne  as  '*  the  cl.as- 
sic  ground  oi  home-work."  The  sta- 
ple manufhcture  of  the  Seine^Inf^fri* 
eure  is  cotton  ;  and  the  centre  of  this 
busy  department  is  Old  Rouen,  that 
looks  as  little  like  a  manufacturing 
town  as  Salisbury  or  Oxford.  The 
old  Norman  citv  remains  picturesque 
as  ever»  while  the  French  cotton  lords 
build  their  spinning  establishments, 
their  weaving  ^heds,  and  their  dyeing 
works,  round  about  her,  belting  her 
with  cotton.  In  these  factories  from 
two  to  five  hundred  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  each.  This  district  has 
large  woollen  manufactures,  but  these 
are  inferior  in  importance  to  the  cot- 
ton. Klba-uf  is  the  centre  of  the 
woollen  trade.  Then  there  is  Lou- 
viers,  a  great  woollen  manufactory, 
with  its  picturesqncly-sitnatcd  facto- 
ries. The  Seiue-Inferieure  includes 
also  ^reat  metal  manufactures,  as  at 
RomtUy,  and  in  the  ammdinemmit 
of  Evreux-  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  this  department  (if  we  ex- 
cept that  of  Louviers)  hardly  dates 
beyond  half  a  centuiy.  The  worldng 
dasKcs,  whose  labour  supports  this 
great  and  increasing  centre  of  in- 
dustry, consist  of  men  who  have 
strong  opinionson  the  dutiesand  ri^te 
of  employers  and  employed.  Did 
they  not,  at  Rouen,  in  tlic  Revolution 
of  1848,  lead  two  manufacturers 
through  the  streets,  barefooted,  and 
with  a  rope  about  their  neck  1 

The  rapid  development  of  raiuiufac- 
tnrea  in  this  department,  tlie  increas- 
ing competition  of  manufacturers  that 
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tanded  to  lower  wAfies»  and  the  im- 

prorement?  in  macninery  that  ap- 
peared at  first  to  the  excited  and 
uneducated  minds  of  the  workmen, 
to  pat  hiimaii  labour  at  a  diMxnmt; 
led  to  suci-essiFO  crises  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rouen,  as  these  eras  in 
the  i)rngre88  of  mannfaeturing  enter- 
priae  led  to  crises  in  Englaud.  But 
at  the  preaent  time  there  are  influ- 
ences at  work  at  Rouen  and  there- 
abouts, which  l^five  already  had  a 
aaiutaiy  effect  ujk)ii  the  character  of 
the  working  population.   The  reli- 
gioos  sehoou  nave  been  active,  sani- 
tary officers  have  been  worked  etfi- 
ciently  in  places  like  Martinville  (long 
the  cUsgrace  of  Kouen),  and  mann- 
faetnrers  have  been  busy  in  the  right 
direction.    Nor  have  the  artisans 
been  idle.    Th^y  have  in -tituted  and 
supported  mutual  benefit  societies, 
and  these  have  been  helped  by  the 
gnend  council  of  the  department 
Bot  the  ignorance  which  baa  apvead 
miiKry  in  England  among  members 
of  rantua!  benefit  societies,  has  created 
disasters  at  Rouen.   Tne  artisans 
of  thia  buflj  town  have  disregarded 
the  tablet    actoaiiei^  and  have  pro- 
mised more,  for  given  subscriptions, 
than  the  chances  of  human  life  would 
enable  them  to  pay.  Bankruptcy 
was  the  inevitable  result  But  the 
evil  brought  a  compensating  good 
^•th  it.    Men  saw  tneir  error,  and 
made  wise  provision  for  the  preven- 
tum  of  its  recurrenoe.  They  amalga- 
anted  their  little  sodetiea  under  one 
wise,  general  giii'lnnn-.    But  some  of 
these  societies  remamcd  apart  from 
the  general  alliance.   The  Society  of 
Giinstian  Emulation  is  not  merely  a 
provident  society :  it  has  a  religious 
(»Tnplexion.    It  appeals  to  the  Cliris- 
tian  spirit  of  its  menibers  ;  and  ga- 
thers them  together  solemuly,  and 
affords  them  moral  lessons.  While 
other  societiea  have  failed,  this,  the 
nio«t  numerous  of  ail  the  provident 
Bocieties,  has  held  together ;  and  its 
saccess,  in  the  midst  of  failures,  is 
an  honour  to  the  artiaana  who  belong 
to  it 

The  assoeintivr  principle  has  taken 
other  than  provident  forms.  Work- 
nien  feeling  their  weaknesawbensepa- 
rsted,  will.  In  apite  of  the  6tri<!teBt 
laws,  discover  a  means  of  making  their 
power  felt.  Tlie  law  protects  tlicir 
chddren,  the  law  restricts  the  hours 
of  labour,  but  artiaaas  have  a  bun* 
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dred  other  righta  to  protect,  and  they 

will  discover  the  readiest  means  of 
protecting  them.  In  the  spiiming- 
mills  among  the  valleys  about  Kouen, 
the  reguktionsaf  tbemill,  upon  which 
master  and  man  are  agreed,  are  car- 
ried out  by  a  cure.  There  is  a  ctirCy 
who  is  the  oldest  workman,  to  each 
room;  and  when  the  room  is  very 
large,  he  is  assisted  in  the  perform- 
ance of  hiaftinctions,  by  a  vicar.  This 
chief  has  authority  given  to  him  by 
his  fellow  workmen  to  maintain  order, 
and  to  w'at(;)i  the  execution  of  the 
agreed  regulations  of  the  milL  He 
has  power  to  punish  (usually  by  a 
small  fine)  the  infraction  of  any  regu- 
lation. But  tlie  cure  has  a  severer 
punishment  than  a  fine.  He  may 
sentence  a  refractory  arti.san  to  Cov- 
entry, or,  to  use  tlie  Freni'h  slang 
phrase,  to  a  punishment  known  as 
couper  le  vaitre.  The  artisan  under 
thia  sentence  is  avoided  in  the  streeta 
— ^in  the  mill  no  fellow-workman  will 
speak  to,  or  help  him. 

When  differences  arise  in  the  mill, 
in  which  the  interest^}  of  all  the  hands 
are  concerned,  delegates  are  appoint- 
ed to  confer  with  the  employer :  the 
'•»/  r''  U  not  necessarily  chosen.  He  is 
cure  by  right  of  seniority ;  bnt  when 
a  debate  on  the  iuterciits  of  the  hands 
impends— when  labour  is  to  face  ca- 
pital— the  clearest  heads  and  most 
facile  and  convincing  tongues  must 
be  chosen,  and  are  chosen  accordingly. 
The  delegates  selected  are  thus  the 
ablest  men  among  their  companions ; 
and  they  manage  to  obtain  justice, 
not  as  individual  workmen,  but  by 
the  power  which  their  representative 
character  givea  them,  ^y  these  ad- 
mirable arrangements,  the  artisans  of 
Rouen  have  protected  their  interests 
from  the  imt'air  encroaclunciits  of 
aipitul,  and  have  given  a  magisterial 
authority  to  their  eldera  to  regulate 
their  workshops.  The  remarkawbidh 
apply  to  the  mamifni^turing  capital 
of  Normandv  apply  also  to  Eilianif, 
the  centre  of  the  French  cloth  manu- 
factures. Here  the  introduction  of  the 
Jacquard  machine  created  troubles, 
by  bringing  new  workmen  from  Lyons 
and  elsewnere,  to  compete  with  the 
nnakilled  native  population.  But  time 
baa  smoothed  the  difiiculties  which 
marked  the  inevitable  introduction  of 
this  wonderful  machine  (now  threat- 
ened by  the  subtle  application  of  elec- 
tricity} ;  and  the  ElboBuf  popula^oa 
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is  busy  and  qnift.   Tlipy  nro,  liow-  in  his  native  Tillage  upon  his  ikther's 

eFer,  jealous  and  suspiaou&   They  fields.    Uome  de^xjyed,  he  is  that 

wiU  take  advantage  of  no  idea  thii  unhappy  cnataze— abub  with  daBed 

ii  originate  and  cttnied  oni  hj  their  affections  and  blunted  g6nsibilitie& 

employers.  TheyFUSTK'fhM  pTitliOfjipi-  Could  he  re-f^renti  liis  home  to  him- 
talist  who  seek^  to  help  them  m  dear  iseli — could  he  hoid  back  wife  and 
timea.  A  manufacturer,  in  a  time  of  children  from  the  fontaininatien  thit 
ietieity,  bought  a  laige  quantity  of  is  eveiywhere  thiek  about  tiMOfc— 
rice  at  Havre,  intending  to  sell  it  at  c<  uld  he  rear  an  innocent  race,  apait 
cost  ])rice  to  the  artisans.  Bnt,  rd-  from  tlie  vicious  and  the  debauched, 
though  thia  concession  would  iiave  he  might,  with  the  education  that  is 
giTcn  their  children  cheap  food,  they  within  hh  temh^  recover  the  pui^ 
turned  their  backs  U])on  it.  .inrl  de-  of  thevillajfelife,  and{^ivetoit,more- 
clared  that  the  manufacturer  was  over,  a  p  jice  that  it  had  not  in  the 
tradmg  upon  their  necessities.  A  oldeu  time.  But  the  steam  pants — 
firofoiind  mistnut  chancteruseB  the  the  gnat  milLi  yawn  for  labovr;  he 
population ;  and  this  mistrust,  acting  must  bow  and  enter,  and  Ijc  one  of 
upon  demoralized  minds,  creates  a  the  thousand,  and  a  level  with  the 
daogerous  element  in  an  iudui^tnal  thousand. 

town,  ii^oordinff  to  11  Andiganne,  As  we  have  aheadyobMrred,  there 

the  manners  of  the  working  popula-  are  ^1  Norman  districts  where  ma- 

tion  of  ElljoDuf  are  lower  than  those  nnfneturing  work  is  d  ne  at  home; 

of  the  sottish  Lillois.  Some  improve-  aud  where,  oousequentiyt  the  indi- 


menta  have  been  accomplished  since  yidnality  of  the  mdividittd  U 

thia  author  described  tne  industrial  tained,  and  the  home  is  comnact  and 

regions  of  the  north  ;  but  his  picture  free  from  contamination.  Of  these 
of  large  rooms,  in  which  forty  beds,  districts,  Flers,  Caeu,  and  I'Aigle  are 
containing uromiscuousgroupeof  men,  the  centres.  The  district  round  abont 
women,  aita  children ;  and  (n  the  low  Flers,  comprehending  the  westers 
lodgings  where  the  country  popula-  part  of  the  Department  t»f  the  Orae, 
tion,  (Ir.nvn  from  their  villages  to  the  and  including  Vire,  Conde-sur-Noi- 
factone.*^  \.returuing  only  on  Wedue&-  reau,  aud  Fcrt^-Mac^  'is  the  great 
day  and  Saturday  nightsXnated  their  workshop  of  abont  thirty  thonnaad 
tired  liinbs,  reoresmt-  a  social  condi-  toilers,  who  spin  an<l  weave  cot- 
tion  sn  (lebn«^e<l  that  i c  is  hardly  DOS-  ton  and  wool,  but  chiefly  cotton, 
aible  to  hud  a  paraliui  for  it.  Here,  Tkeae  thirty  thousand  ofier  a  favonr- 
Mnl  at  Louvien,  inflmtleide  ia  almost  able  oontrut  to  the  artuans  of  Roueu. 
unknown ;  because  the  fallen  woman  The  cottages  are  musical  with  the 
has  not  a  blush  left  to  caet  UjKUi  her  rattle  of  the  loom  ;  and  herein  father, 
fall.  mother,  and  children  together,  under 
It  is  difficult  to  penetiate  thia  ^ioe  theroofof  home,  work  hannoaiousl^. 
and  ignorance,  because  the  working-  The  life  is  tranquil :  the  father  is 
men  are  strongly  prejudiced  againat  sn  pre  Tne  director  ana  master  of  the 
their  clergy,  and  it  is  through  the  common  interests.  It  is  his  ambition, 
clergy  only  that  they  have  a  hope  of  and  it  is  that  of  his  fianily,  to  eara 
bdng  educated.  There  is  a  ifide-  money  to  buy  a  field  that  shall  be- 
spread fear  of  the  priestly  influence ;  long  to  theTn,  and  that  shall  bring 
and,  consequently,  religious  schools  fruits  enough  for  old  age  to  live  u^o. 
are  not  extensively  patronized.  The  The  Norman  peasantry  are  passion- 
Norman  artisan  who  works  in  facto-  ately  fond  of  tne  soil ;  to  it  tnqrf^:ve 
rics  is  a  shrewd  fellow  at  a  bargain,  all  the  labour  they  can  spare  noa 
His  mind  is  concentrated  upon  his  the  loom  or  tiie  spinning- wheel.  If 
own  individual  ioteresta.  He  is  per-  they  have  no  agricultural  implementa 
petually  on  the  watch  lest  somebody  wherewith  to  turn  uij  and  plant  their 
should  take  advantage  of  him.  He  little  patch  of  land,  tney  borrow  them 
has  no  individual  character.  Massed  from  a  neighbouring  fanner,  and  re- 
among  thousands  who  lodge,  and  feed,  pay  him  by  helping  him  to  ^t  his 
and  work  as  he  lodges,  feeds,  and  fuurest  in.  The  dMgfaters  and  sobs 
works — an  atom  floating  with  other  of  small  fanners  also  work  at  the 
atoTii«i  ni>on  an  even  current  of  vice  staple  manufacture,  when  there  is  no 
and  debaucheiy — he  loses  the  peculi-  out-door  work.  Throughout  this  dw- 
aiitietth^  vers  his  when  he  worked  trict,  in  shorty  the  population  live 
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both  by  the  cultivation  of  land  and 
the  muiufacture  of  cotton.  Whether 
tluB  land  of  mixed  labour  can  hold 

its  ground  a^jiinst  the  competition  of 
the  great  factor>'  system,  time  alone 
will  prove ;  but  that  it  brings  comfort 
▼here  it  aoes  exist  i«  *      -  - 


Through  the  crisis  of  1847  and  1848. 
this  district  felt  onlv  faintly  tlie  evil 
effects  of  a  panic  Inhere  wad  the  soil 
when  the  cotton  failed — ^the  eoil  al- 
ways grateful  under  the  hand  of  man. 
Home  Itein?  intact,  children  are  op^n 
to  the  good  lutiuences  of  Uhristiaii 
teaebeiB:  fSitlien  jwnd  their  cbildrai 
to  BchooL  Edaetttion  has  not  reached 
a  high  point  among  the  population  of 
Flers,  because  the  strong  interest  of 
parents  tempts  them  to  witiidraw 
their  children  from  the  schoolroom 
directly  their  labour  may  be  utilized. 
But  to  the  child  who  has  to  win  its 
bread  by  the  labour  of  its  hands, 
labour  is  good  and  Botmd  edncatioiL 
The  rh\](\  should,  of  course,  have  its 
mind  cultivated  as  highly  as  it  can  l>e 
cultivated  without  neglecting  the  cul- 
ture of  a  habit  oifindiistry.  To  give  the 
child  of  the  x>oor  man  a  hahit  and  a 
love  of  labour,  is  to  teacli  him  that 
which  will  be  nis  best  friejid  and  lus 
•trongest  safeguard,  throngh  life. 

The  workmen  of  Flers  are  water- 
flrinkerH  throuirh  the  week,  and 
drunkards  on  Sundays.  Tiiey  so- 
lemnly and  de^berately  set  apwt  the 
■erath  day  for  boozing  bouts  in  the 
wine-shops.  This  custom  has  "be- 
come fixed,  and  it  would  appear  un- 
assailable ;  so  that  people  regard  it  as 
■omething  m  natural  as  attendance  at 
mass.  M.  Audiganne  ha«  priven  an 
illustration  of  the  feeling  with  which 
women  regard  the  drunken  Sun- 
days of  Flers.  A  girl  waa  engaped 
to  be  married  to  a  youner  innn  who 
was  distinj^iished  as  a  Sabbath  roy- 
sterer.  She  was  aaked  whether  she 
was  not  rather  afraid  of  the  youth's 
intemperate  habits.  "  Oh '  no,"  wa^ 
the  reply,  "he  ^ets  drunk  only  on 
Sundays."  This  hebdomadal  intern- 
peranoe  is  the  only  vice  of  the 
llorman  spinners  and  weavers  who 
work  at  home.  They  are  a  niornl 
race,  because  tlicy  have  a  home  in 
which  the  legitimate  inflaencee  of 
home  have  free  pla^.  Only  here  and 
there,  where  factories  have  been  set 
up  in  one  of  these  rural  districts: 
scandalous  stories,  unknown  nntil 


men,  women,  and  children  were  cast 
pell-mell  into  one  building,  have 
grown  up. 

P;i'^^:i!i'-r  from  Flers  to  Caen,  Bay- 
eux,  and  the  districtstretcliinK t o  Cher- 
boiu-p,  we  find  home-work  8tiil  keep- 
ing the  fiimily  together.  But  in  these 
districtswomen  and  girls  are  tlie  j)rin- 
cipal  workers,  for  liere  are  the  head- 
quarters of  tike  French  lace  manufac- 
tnrera.  Sitting  on  sammerdays  before 
their  cottage  doors,  mothers  and 
daughters  may  he  Been  weaving  the 
black  lace  of  Chantilly,  and  the  frail, 
white,  French  bkmdea.  These  groups 
of  industrious  homes  are  in  nappy 
contrast  with  the  crowds  of  laughing, 
imseemly  boys  and  girls  who  pour 
ottt  of  the  great  Rouen  ^ustontA.  At 
Cherbourg  and  Bayeux  there  are  es- 
tai>lisliment3  conductf'd  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Providence  of  Rouen, 
where  children  are  taught  at  once 
the  means  of  earning  their  livelihood, 
and  the  proper  conduct  of  life.  In- 
dustrial schools,  presided  over  by  re- 
ligiouti  teachers,  briug  up  a  steady 
and  honest  race  of  wives.  Here- 
abouts, in  these  ];\(  c  districts,  every 
member  of  everv'  lauiily  works.  The 
females  manufacture  lace,  while  the 
men  dare  the  perils  of  the  sea  in  fish- 
ing smacks,  or  till  the  soil.  The  con^ 
sequence  is  a  thriving,  quiet  popula- 
tion, among  which  every  new-bom 
infant  is  a  new-born  blessing.  Not 
less  than  70,o<  k  >  women  are  employed 
in  lace  manufacture  about  Caen  and 
Bayeux. 

Let  us  note  a  wide  difference  in 
morals  between  this  district  and 

Rouen.  Fallen  woman  has  no  shame 
in  the  cotton  districts  of  Rouen — her 
frailty  is  that  of  all  her  neighbours. 
But  about  Caen  the  laee-roakers 
working  at  home,  practise  virtue  as 
a  rule,  and  the  sister  who  fiills  gener- 
ally leaves  the  country  in  disgrace 
She  has  been  accustomed  to  woric 
with  sister  and  mother  over  the  same 
lamp,  and  now  she  cannot  meet  their 
eves.  She  can  no  longer  be  part  of 
the  winter-eyening  gatherings  to  work 
the  delicate  lace  in  the  warm  stably 
where  cousins  and  sisters  meet,  bf»- 
cause  a  fire  in  the  sitting-room  might 
soil  the  fragile  fabric  of  their  fingers. 
She  will  no  longer  he  a  welcome 
visitor  with  her  neighbours  at  the 
gay  annual  pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame 
de  la  D^Uvrande,  where  she  has 
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prayed  and  feasted  once  in  every 
year  from  her  earliest  childhood. 

In  the  Ai^le  district  we  find  the 
neatn  of  vanoua  rnannfactures  hud- 
dled toother:  12,ooo  women  are  em- 
ployed fitthioning  cIotgsl  Many  &- 
milies  are  busy  about  Busies  and 
Vemeuil  inaking  pins  ;  ana  in  the 
canton  of  iireteuil  men  ial)our  at 
hardware.  In  this  population,  di- 
Tersely  employed,  and  very  near 
neat  factories,  the  individuality  of 
tne  individual  is  less  marked  than 
among  the  populations  of  Flers  and 
Caen.  The  work  is  hard,  and  of  long 
duration.  The  sniitlis  lij,'lit  their 
forties  long  before  sunrise ;  the  pin- 
makers  must  work  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours,  for  the  pay  is  Fery  small.  The 
employers  pay  about  sixpence  for  the 
adjustment  cf  !  -IXKM)  pins'  heads,  and 
between  twupcuce  aalfpenny  and 
tbreepenoe  for  arranging  the  same 
number  of  pins  upon  papers.  But  all 
members  ol  a  family,  from  the  yf.nn<;'- 
est  to  the  eldest,  can  be  useful  m  pin- 
manufacture  ;  and  the  little  gains  of 
each  cast  into  a  common  fund,  enable 
the  housewife  to  compass  the  fru^l 
wants  of  her  family.  The  family  m- 
fluence  perceptible  at  Flers  and  Caen 
is  also  perceptible  in  tlie  Aigle  dis- 
trict. The  men  li  ive  their  boozes  at 
the  cabaret  on  JSundays ;  and  tliey 
have  their  great,  riotouj?,  aiiimal 
fite  of  St  Eloi ;  but  they  have  a  love 
of  home  and  simple  hal  tits,  whieh  the 
factory  system  has  not  yet  stolen  from 
them. 

Home-work  has  its  sinister  side 
aa  well  as  its  bright  side.  It  keeps 
a  race  moral,  but  it  retards  ali<o, 
very  often,  iutellectual  development. 
The  factorv  operative  is  a  quick- 
witted fellow.  The  necessity  he 
feels  for  watchini;  his  interest^  cul- 
tivates his  cunning,  and  multiplies 
his  intellectual  resources.  He  ob- 
tains a  broad  view  of  commerce  ;  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  of  asso- 
ciation and  competition,  are  dindy 

Sirceived  and  comprehended  by  liim. 
e  is  able  to  talk  and  to  argue.  Mo- 
rally, he  is  a  very  questionable  gen- 
tleman. He  him  small  respect  for 
female  honour— he  hardiv  frowns 
when  his  daughter  falls ;  but  he  is 
Uitelliffent— he  is  accomplished  in  the 
waj'sny  which  his  worldly  interests 
may  be  fortified  to  repel  successfully 
the  encroadUBtnti  of  capital  "Ae- 


complishments,"  to  quote  Hooe^ 
"upon  Tice  are  aa  beautiAil  eohmm 

on  a  venomous  reptile.'*  Reading  and 
WTiting  are  weapons  that  mr^y  Le 
turned  to  good  or  to  evil  purpo*^ ; 
and,  when  all  home  influences  mn 
destroye<l— when  the  hed-diamber  i;* 
a  foul  Cellar,  where  yoTini:^  and  old  <^f 
both  sexes  are  styed  -the  sharp-wit- 
ted are  likely  to  become  monsters 
of  eviL  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
in  the  Freezeland  proverb  : — "  Far 
from  home  is  near  to  harm.  '  We 
wateli,  tlien,  with  a  sad  interest,  the 
home-workers  of  Normandy — the 
united  family  manufacturin<,'  ]>in9  or 
working;  lace  ;  ltecau.se  it  is  clear  to 
us  tliat  presently  iactories  will  ariae 
about  Caen  ana  Flers  that  will  ab- 
sorb these  hapnv  families ;  and  that 
the  chubby  children  of  happy  villain 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  tne  pode  in- 
habitants of  dirty  artisan  sluma.  Thie 
m  isery  which  afflicts  Lille  and  Rouen, 
and  other  great  industrial  centres, 
may  be  alleviated,  it  is  ti  ue.  There 
is  no  reason  why  factory  boys  and 
girls  should  not  become  honsst  cad 
virtuous  men  and  women.  The  spread 
of  education,  and  of  moral  precept 
and  example,  may,  by  decrees,  re- 
create the  olessings  of  pure  homes  m 
French  manufacturing  dijstricts,  and 
constant  advocacy  of  temperance  may 
di.ssemiuate  its  practice ;  but,  up  to 
this  time,  little  nas  been  done--leBa 
in  France  than  in  England  or  Scotland. 

Tiie  reason  of  this  may  he  that 
the  French  artisans  are  jealous  of 
the  influence  of  the  priests^  and 
that  they  lack  mechanics^  institutes. 
The  French  Goveniment  dpclines  to 

})ermit  meetings  of  wui  king  men ; 
'or  how  shall  the  authorities  Imow 
whether  artisans,  met  ostensibly 
to  learn  arithmetic,  are  not  plot- 
ting the  overthrow  of  the  Bona- 
parte !  Education  can  move  bat 
slowly  ahead  while  reprsanre  kws 
meet  the  working  classes  at  everv 
turn,  and  restrict  tlieir  activity.  A 
poUceman  confronts  them  at  the  cor- 
ner of  every  street  The  ministiy  of 
pnlilic  instruction,  oraDe  laGuerron- 
nidre,  snatches  up  every  book  intend 
ed  for  their  benefit  The  social  n;- 
former  may  not  argue  freely;  nor 
prnpnt^ute  untrammelled  his  honest 
convictions.  A  masterly  little  book 
lies  before  us :  it  has  been  crowned 
hj  the  Fren<»i  Aeadenqr.  It  was 
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wiittm  in  184d-8 ;  and  its  cbaptere  and  to  accept  their  aliare  of  the  sen- 
were  read,  successiTely,  to  the  mem-  tenco,  bravely  and  cheerfully. 

I)er8  of  a  mutual  l)onctit  ^^iety  e.^*  "How  many  srrvices  have  been 

tablished  at  jMorlaix     a  iittlc,  bn^y  rendered  to  humanity/'  lie  exclaims, 

town  in  Brittany.   It  ib  a  wise  and  in  the  peroration  of  iiis  iirst  lecture, 

temperate ToliimeyVrittenhy a elear-  ''by  men  who  have  remained  im- 

headed,  practical,  and  justly  tb  inkiiiL',  1<  nown,  aave  to  a  few  mvaiM  t  Men- 

BLin.   It  is,  in  short,  an  admirable  ti on  the  names  of  those  rorporations 

hook  to  sow  broadcast  over  an  indus-  of  worlv-nicn  who  covered  Euiojhj  with 

trial  district  It  teaches  by  example ;  ai  ciiitcctural  wonders.    Where  are 

and  ita  morals  are  pointed  humoly,  the  names  of  the  aons  of  artiaans  and 

as  morals  should  be  pointed  by  every  labourers  who,  as  unknown  soldiers, 

fallible  creature.    It  has  been  trans-  havefalleniipon  the  battle-field;  of  the 

lated  into  German,  and  ha^  had  an  intrepid  Bailoi^s  who  have  been  swal- 


French  edition  of  1S58  is  before  ns  ;  ciscans,  who  saved  popular  liberty 

but  it  is  an  relit  ion  Bonapartizcd.*  under  their  habits  ;  and  while  they 

The  author,  Hippolyte  Violeau,  has  protected  the  humble,  admonished  the 

"oomented"  to  aupprees  the  chafiteni  great— who  crowded  to  meet  death  at 

m  which  he  discussed  oommimiatic  the  bedside  of  the  pestilential  sick  1 

and  socialist  doctrines.    His  tongue  These  workmen,  these  arti.'^tH.  tlirse 

i«  tied  ;  he  may  not  speak  all  his  isoldiers,  tb«'i>e  sailors,  these  monks, 

thoughts  to  his  countiymen,  although  faithfully  accomplished  their  task; 

tiiese  thoughts  have  been  crowned  by  and  the  generic  name  of  men  of  the 

the  approbation  of  the  most  learned  people,  has  sufficed  to  the  cravings 

boiy  in  his  country.   Priests  and  pre-  of  tlu  ir  ambition.   Their  dny's  work 

fe«ts  int^Tpose  themselves  between  done,  tlieyhaveleft  us  their  lalxjur  and 

liiu  and  am  audience ;  and  ind  uu-  tiieir  example  as  a  sublime  inherit- 

dience  becomes  suUen,  and  saunters  ance :  assured  that  we  should  reoeiTe 

off  to  the  wine  shop.  this  legacy  as  authentic,  without  giy- 

Yet  in  M.  Violcau's  clipped  book  giving  them  the  trouble  to  sign  it. 

there  m  matter  enough  to  do  f^reat  "Let  us,  then,  eacli  according  to  hia 

good.   His  examples  are  drawn  from  strength  and  hitj ability, acceptloyally 

the  risBsen  to  winch  he  appeals.   He  and  courageously,  the  legacy  oi  our 

seeks  to  tearh  a  love  of  work,  by  ancestors.    Let  us  love  work  a.s  they 

showing  tho  uT^'at  suceo.sses  of  patient  loved  it;  let  us  seek  in  it,  m  they 

industry.   He  is  tiie  apostle  of  tem-  sought  in  it  before  us — the  aecom- 

penmoe;  the  eloquent  advocate  of  plisnment  of  a  religious  Avl\!Jj^  the 

economy  ;  the  denouncer  of  the  evil  employment  of  our  intellectual  facul- 

eff(M-ls  of  the  Saint  i^Ionday  ;  the  in-  ties,  the  glory  of  our  country,  and 

0"' at' »r  of  all  the  virtues  that  make  the  prosperity  of  our  families  !  .   .  . 

tiut  HuXeguard  of  man— home.   His  May  the  day  come  speedily  when, 

auedotesaie  culled  from  wide  fields;  man  loving  work,  public  prosperity 

but  they  are  all  apt  and  good.   He  shall  be  suBicient  to  yield  work  toall  I 

tf'iifhr^^  how  the  slothful  should  be  Modern  Utonists  promise  us  univorsnl 

|)iiiij;iiied,  from  Amsterdam ;  and  how  wealth  in  tiie  future.  Vainglorious 

iBlemperaace  should  be  assailed,  from  theorists  1 — in  the  midst  of  the  calami- 

the  example  of  Father  Matthew,  in  ties  which  they  create,  let  them  juat 

England.  And  then  he  apiieals  to  his  find  the  secret  of  providing  work  for 

fellow-workmen  to  look  abroad  upon  all— bread  for  nil,  and  we  will  oy 

the  univeiaal  condemnation  to  labour,  *  quits !'  for  the  rest.'* 


*  Soir^  de  I'Ouvrier,  Lectures  &  une  Society  de  Sccoura  Bfutneis.  Par  ^7P« 
polite  VkileMi.  Qoatii^ma  edition.  Ambroise  Bray :  Paris. 
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▲  LKGKKD  or  FAHAN. 

At  FaluHl  House,  when  the  wind  blows  high,  there  ia  heard  a  Bound  at  of  a  \i^x  ^hxa%  m 
the  harp — mournfiilly  hut  sweetly.  I  li:-  is  pifcoiint»il  for  in  the  following  bfi'l  ?  t"brr*  « 
Deiir  the  hoii<«e  a  huly  wt- much  celebri^le<i  lu  thc>  cuuutry  lur  iu  power  of  ytott^ma  rajs^-^>» 
cureR.  Two  old  tow«>rs  are  there  alM»  bot  whether  thej  have  any  relation  to  tM  iacul«nu 
inentiMed  in  the  ballad,  has  not  been  aeeertained.  Thtre  is  alio  •  smwd  of  gnat  *^ 
IM  cifmlar  impreeaiooB,  beliaved  to  be  those  of  faiij  feet. 


I. 

The  fair  moonlight  sliin^^R  f^old  and  brij^t, 
And  hush'd  \&  the  thunder  s  roar : 

The  Mft-buds  rert  on  the  ocean's  bteiat^ 
For  the  tempeet*e  lage  ie  o'er. 

n. 

Lough  Swilly's  sea  sleeps  tranquiUy, 

And  near  its  sil^-nt  tide, 
The  elves  that  dwell  by  the  Holy  WeU 
In  fairy  mazes  glide. 

m. 

Tho'  all  is  still  on  dale  and  hill, 

At  inidnif:)it'K  lonely  hour, 
A  harp'H  wild  note  is  heard  to  float 
From  lovely  Eiuma's  bower. 

IV. 

Whv  roves  her  eye  so  anxiously 

The  tranquil  waters  o'erl 
Past  roek  m\  \  <  lilf,  her  lover's  aldff 

Glides  swiftly  to  the  shore, 

V. 

He  hm  scaled  the  tower  to  Emma's  bower, 
He  has  kist  her  throbbing  brow, 

The'  well  he  knows  his  dir^  foee 
Watoh  for  hie  ooming  now. 


TI. 

The  whirlwinds  sweep  o'er  the  raging  deep, 
And  load  is  the  sea-birds'  wail; 

The  sailors  Boek  the  shelter'd  Gieek, 
And  furl  the  dripping  saiL 

VII. 

One  lonely  bark  o'er  the  waters  dark 
Sweeps  on  while  the  thunders  roar, 

'Midst  the  racing  stonn  fiur  Emma's  foim 
Is  seen  on  the  sounding  shore. 
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In  the  lightnmg*8  glare  her  yellow  hair 
Gleams  forth  like  a  meteor's  ray ; 

And  the  tresses  that  veil  her  cheek  so  pale 
Are  wet  with  the  ocean's  spray. 

IX 

Her  hand  she  flings  o'er  the  moistened  striogi 
Of  the  harp  (for  the  h^rk  sho  knew)^ 

Tho'  sad  and  low  its  inunimrs  tiow, 
And  wildly  the  sea-breeze  blew. 

z. 

0  can  he  reach  the  surf-toss'd  beaeht 

Will  hoaven  hor  lovor  snve? 
The  maid  is  prest  to  that  Uiver's  breast, 
He  has  'scaped  from  the  boiling  wave. 


In  vain  to  thee,  sweet  maid,  tlie 

Thy  lover  safe  has  ^ven ; 
Tain  every  prayer,  vain  all  thy  care, 
And  muimur  d  thanks  to  heaven. 

xn. 

For  now  appear  with  sword  and  apear. 

Thy  fatner's  arm^d  hand ; 
Thv  tears  are  vain,  thy  lover  slain, 
Lies  bleeding  on  the  sand 

XIII. 

Poor  Emma's  shriek  each  bay  and  creek 

Re-echoes  'midst  the  storm  : 
In  death's  cold  grasp  her  fair  arms  cla&p 
Her  lover's  lifeless  form. 

XIV. 

Their  lowljr  grave  the  billows  lavei 

And,  gazing  o'er  the  deep, 
The  passers-by  with  tearful  eye 
For  lovely  Emma  weep. 

xv; 

And  now  no  more  on  the  cold  bleak  Bhon^ 

As  of  old  do  the  fairies  dwell : 
Kor  is  Been  on  the  ground  the  fairy  round 
01  ti^e  dance  by  the  Iloly  WelL 


But  oft  is  heard  when  tiie  midnight  bird 

Shrieks  shrilly  thro'  the  skies, 
A  harp's  sa<l  wail,  ni  the  raging  gale, 
'Bove  the  roar  of  the  tempest  rise. 
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OUB  FOLETI< 

Trs  oflSce  of  Chonu^  a  time-honoiired 

imrt  in  Slmkspeiure'a  playa  as  well  as 

in  tilt'  Oroek  drnma,  and  fillpd,  as  ro- 
specU  the  doings  of  the  worhi,  by  the 
jouraaU  of  the  british  Press,  obliged 
them,  80  soon  as  the  curtains  of  the 
Legislative  Theatres  in  Westminster 
dropped,  to  pive  epilofipi^s  <>n  tlie  se- 
veral prejieated  pitces,  with  views  of 
the  ▼arioua  plots,  some  criticiam  on 
the  merits  nr  dcrnerit.s  of  the  Fnieress- 
ful  and  the  condcnintnl,  and  coiuments 
on  the  principal  actors.  Although 
we  were  not  auch  frequent  epectaton 
of  those  stages  aa  were  our  daily  con- 
temporaries, nor  such  constant  com- 
mentators on  the  changeful  scene,  the 
part*  p^oimed  ware  bo  intereating 
and  ao  world-wide  in  their  effects,  we 
raise  our  voires  in  the  grtionl  rli  finis, 
if  merely  for  the  sake  ot  substituting 
a  little  applause  in  some  parts  where 
others  struck  harsh  notes  of  censure. 

The  BritiBh  }*;ir1i;inient  seems  to  be 
regarded  by  (litiering  men  in  a  hun- 
dred diti'ereut  lights.  One  idea  of  the 
institution  is,  that  it  ahonld,  each  ses- 
sion, pass  a  great  number  of  Ai'ta. 
This  notion,  niciwurinfc  its  utility  aa 
one  would  thatof  the  biuek-machineiy 
in  Portsmouth  dockyard,  by  the  num- 
ber  of  things  it  niake.-<,  scorns  erro- 
neoUR,  siiiee  it  surely  in  to  be  valued 
as  much  for  its  function  of  sifting-out 
and  diaearding  bad  matter  aa  for  paaa- 
inggood.  Strangely  enough,  even  our 
T^iost  inflncntiar  journalists  vie  with 
tlic  MoniUur  in  showing,  say  they, 
"how  few  measurea  have  passed," 
though  they  do  not  go  the  length  of 
tlie  Frenrh  nr^nn  in  contrasting  the 
British  Parliament  unfavourably  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  Paris  legisla- 
tive body.  The  business  of  the  latter 
assein})ly  is  to  exainino  riiid  snnrtiun 
the  imperial  requirements  laid  before 
it^  and  every  oue  knows  wiiy  ob**©- 
qniouB  unammity  prevails.  No  Bri- 
ton can  wish  to  see  a|)proaelie3  to  the 
French  proce^iis,  save  in  one  partitnilar, 
viz.,  the  elaborate  manner  in  which 
legiakitive  meamrea  are  prepared  be- 
fore they  are  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  and  Corps 
L^gislatif  When  will  our  statesmen 
reco^lse  the  necessity  of  iwtitating 


kL  CH0BU8. 

a  state  department,  tbe  spedal  W> 
ness  of  which  shall  be  tne  j.n  jsin- 
tion  of  bills  to  Ik'  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment ?  It  is  not  nec^isary  to  point 
to  cases  of  failure  consequent  on  the 
want  of  auffidant  preparation,  as  \\m 
want  is  a  matter  r>f  notoriety ;  but 
we  will  allude  to  the  main  ol>stdcleto 
the  establisliment  of  au  otiice  mani- 
festly so  requisite^  vis.,  the  repugnance 
of  the  public  to  uu-rt  a.se  of  the  dvil 
dejjartmeut,  an  autipatliy  carried 
an  ii\iuhou8  extreme.  An  l:.iigli»li 
minister,  who  could  readily  obtais 
millions  sterling  for  additional  mili- 
tia, or  for  a  dozen  more  line-<>f-l*att!e 
shi{)s,  dare  not  ask  for  thousands  to 
expend  on  perfecting  the  IcfgislslifS 
machincfiy  of  the  ooimliy.  U  this 
raaeliinery  is  ina<lequat€,  no  wonder 
it  does  its  work  inefficiently.  Le*^ 
lation  is  the  capital  work  of  ^  uaj, 
and  should  be  prooeeded  with  s^-ste" 
mntirally  and  r>y  rom]iptrnt  Lamk 
Yet  the  country  pre  eminent  for  tbe 
perfection  of  its  material  mechanism, 
18  terribly  backward  in  its  legisUtiva 
Not  only  is  the  majority  on  the  minis- 
terial side  of  the  Uouse  t^>o  scanty  a 
force  to  conduct  l^slati  ve  businessol 
the  part  of  Government,  bat  thereiias 
adecpiate  provision  for  prepjirinij mea- 
sures. Tlio  Ipiri-lntion  of  the  countnr 
is  preparctl  eieemosynariij,  without 
assigned  aasistanoe.  Any  cm 
bring  in  a  bill ;  and  even  the  pre.^ent 
Government  introduced  a  Kefonn 
Bill,  calculated  to  etfect  an  oiganie 
revolution  in  the  political  eimsmatfoi 
of  the  country,  but  finmed  on  impfl^ 

feet  statist! rs ! 

In  prool  of  oiu"  premises  as  to  the 
hostile  feeling  against  the  civil  service, 
there  was,  towards  the  close  of  tbe 
session,  a  strong  effort  ma  lr  in  the 
Lower  H(nise  to  get  rid  of  tiio  oflSce 
of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  on  the  gronadi 
of  its  being  a  sinccura  This  attempt 
was  rebuffed  by  the  answer  that  the 
Ministry  requires  for  its  aid  one  or 
two  members  in  the  Cabinet,  who 
have  not  to  undergo  the  drudgayoi 
departmental  duty.  The  fjwts  nr?, 
the  Prime  Minister  is,  as  Fin<t  L^rxi 
of  the  Treasury,  only  a  chief  depart- 
mental officer  >  not  an  indqwDmi^ 
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unattached  Premier,  like  the  Emperor  Bolciun  a  duty  ;  and,  again,  a  thou- 

ofthe  French's  Minister  of  State;  and  sand  mattcra  of  world-  wide  import- 

hisolBoe,  if  unintermittent  like  the  ance  come  under  the  oognizance  of 

French  one*  would  kill  any  nuin  in  a  the  British  Senate.   Saperviaion  of 

fp\r  ytvirs,  uuless,  like  the  hito  Lord  nirrent  State  expenditure  ;  diRcns- 

M*  :  !)Ourne,  his  aim  were  not  to  do  Biuns,  almost  every  evening,  upon  a 

anything.  Aii  it  is.  his  othce  of  leader  score  or  more  of  topics ;  questions 

of  his  party  in  tbe  Hotuse  of  Oom-  pat    membera,  and  careful  replies 

d  ministers;  and,  not  least,  en 


requires  a  giant's  energy  and  ministers;  and,  not  least,  expres- 

corresponding  industry.     Tin's  ex-  sions  of   opinion  uttered  in  h(»th 
plaitLS  in  part  tlie  grievitnee  liiat  Par-  Houses  on  existing  jiha.ses  of  forcitai 
liamc'ut  ib  iuude4|uate  to  its  bugiuei>6;  polities.    It  in  in  this  la^t  jiurlicuiar, 
hat  it  is  not  the  whole  explanation,  in  its  function  of  supervisuig  doin^ 
which  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  all  over  the  globe,  that  the  Britiui 
found  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  upper  Assembly  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
de(MLrtmeuts  of  the  civil  service,  and  other  nation.   An  Englishman,  ac- 
especially  in  the  want  to  which  we  costomed  to  give  little  regard  to  wliat 
hsve  referred,  namely,  of  a  perma-  the  honourable  member  for  Little 
neat  L^-gi-slative  Committee.    The  Peddlington  may  say  as  to,  for  in- 
mt  inlicrs  of  the  proposed  Commission  stancr,  tlie  annexation  of  Savoy,  or 
would,  necessarilv,  be  mostlv  distin-  the  political  claims  of  Austiia,  finds, 
goudied  retired  lawyen  ana  states^  when  on  the  Continent,  nrominence 
men ;  and  their  control  would  be  ex-  giyen  to  such  speeches  in  all  the  news- 
crcisod  over  whatever  staff  nii  j'lit  be  paper  prints,  and  sees  that  the  com- 
l^ut  at  their  disposal  for  framing  i.i  w  mentH  elicited  from  Cabinet  Ministers 
measures  and  consolidating  old.   An  are  regarded  with  the  moment  due  to 
nstitution  of  this  nature  seems  to  us  them.  No  such  elucidation  as  to  the 
inevitable;  and  we  may  return  Bonie  views  of  foreign  powers,  no  such  ex- 
day  to  a  fuller  coTiHid^Tation  of  wliat  position  of  the  sentiments  of  the  re- 
appears to  us  as  needtul  to  a  State  {us  presentatives      oilier  nations  are  to 
an  engineer  corps  or  a  general's  stulf  be  had.    Tiiu  iiikutious  of  des|>otic 
to  an  army.  monarehs  are  seldom  discovered  until, 
British  political  organization  is  an-  diplomacy  baffled  and  at  fault,  they 
dent  and  unwieldy  in  comparison  become  aj)parent  by  the  steps  openly 
with  French ;  and  though  the  Gothic  taken  for  putting  tuem  in  execution, 
walls  of  Westminster  Palace  include  Such  secrecy  and  suddenness,  valu- 
numeroas  committee  rooms,  we  see  able  as  they  are  in  schemes  of  war 
none  appropriated,  like  those  in  the  anrl  conquest,  were  tlie  weapons  of 
JHureau  duConseil  (VEtotmVMU,  to  crafty  and  snva;;c!  ages,  unsuited,  or, 
the  prewiration  of  legislative  mea-  at  least  unworthy,  of  the  present  en- 
tnrea  Popular,  ill-judging  dislike  to  lightened  time.  The  publicity  of  par- 
enkr^e  offices  of  state  in  measure  Uamentary  debates  would  compel  the 
with  uicrcai?e  of  the  Britbh  Empire  most  ambitious  British  Minister  to 
is  the  soh^  difficulty — an  antipathy  maintain  iit  least  an  appearance  of 
once  notably  opposed  to  the  creation  respect  to  the  rights  oi  other  couu- 
of  Viee-Ohancedorships,  although,  in  tries.  It  requires  and  gives  tune  be- 
the  well-known  anecdote,  a  London  fore  rushing  neadlong  into  war;  and 
Bolicitors  finn  fleelared  it  would  be  though  there  may  &  loss  in  some 
worth  their  wiiile  to  pay  the  salary  ways,  such  as  of  time,  opportunity', 
of  an  additional  Vice-Chancellor,  for  and  secrce  v,  there  is  incalculable  gain 
the  sake  of  expedition  in  business.  on  the  siae  of  forethought,  forl^ar- 
Manifestly,  whatever  is  the  short-  ance,  and  justic<',  stieh  as  a  mighty 
coming  of  }*arliament  in  the  matter  people  should  exhibit, 
of  passing  bills,  too  much  is  put  upon  Ihcre  is  a  story  of  an  old  Indian 
the  House  of  Oommons  as  respects  general  officer,  wiio,  on  returning  to 
their  preparation;  and,  moreover,  London  after  thirty  yea  i>  leaidence 
they  do  not  reach  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  country  of  half-martial,  despotic^ 
in  time  for  adequate  delil>eration.  law,  being  invited  to  go  and  hear  tlie 
The  manufacture  of  statuicii  is  not,  debates  in  the  House  of  Cuuunons, 
hewerer,  tiie  sole  bustnets  of  these  merely  said,  with  a  sneer,  "  Why  !  is 
Chambers :  the  rejection  of  projected  that  sort  of  thing  going  <  »i  here  still 
enactmenta  itf  ^mte  as  valuable  and  But  it  is,  perhaps,  the  beat  boast  of 
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Orrn  f  Britain  that  she  is  self-govern-  ing  a  jniarded,  well-defended  stand 
cd  by  representatives  whose  duties,  again.st  an  invader.  Whether  »uch 
as  Peers  and  Uouimouers,  are  not  less  fears  are  well  fouuded  forms  a  moot 
onerons  and  honouraUe  in  their  ooun-  tad  delieate  question.  For  the  pc^ 
try  homes  than  in  their  legislative  as-  sent,  the  assurances  of  the  EmpierrT 
serabiies,  whose  deportment  in  con-  of  France  and  his  Ministers  hare 
ducting  the  businesa  of  the  state  is  gone  some  way  towarda  remedyiitf 
ever  opoi  to  public  comment^  and  is  the  distniat  Im  warlike  and  aggran^ 
alm<»t  inranably  marked  with  a  iring  career  of  last  year  occasioned. 
derpTif^y,  dignity,  and  independence  But  the  measures  taken  to  place 
superior  to  what  exists  in  tiie  coun-  England  in  a  moderately  defensihle 
cile  of  other  natioDflL  «t«e  are  haaed  on  oonsideratioiia 
Among  the  good  legialatiYe  resalta  wider  than  the  policy  of  any  parti- 
of  the  session,  are  amal^raation  of  cular  French  riuer.  She  haa  fM" 
the  Indian  troops  with  the  Queen's  years  been  singularly  and  danger- 
army,  which  promises  securer  hold  of  ously  defenceless,  and  no  nation 
Hiiuiostan,  and  gives  command  of  which  respects  herself,  and  intends 
the  general  services  of  forces  ade-  others  to  respect  lir  r,  would  tolerate 
quate  for  garrisoning  the  British  eni-  a  continuance  of  that  conilition.  It 
pire  at  home  aud  abroad.  The  pass-  is  with  much  pain  wu  aihide  to  the 
in^  ol  ft  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  for  parties  within  her  precincta  who  oai- 
this  f  nimtry  cannot  bnt  be  viewed  stitutc  part  "f  1m  r  political  weiiknes% 
witli  gratification,  as  an  evidence  of  namely,  the  ultra  ])eat'e  promoters, 
the  sohcitude  of  the  Iicgislature  to  aud  some  unhauuy  maicouteuti}  in  our 
do  all  that  laws  can  aocomplish  to-  own  country.  Orthetwofiuitioiiaythe 
wards  improving  the  relation  of  own-  former  is  far  the  most  dangerous,  be- 
er and  occupier  of  land  in  tliiw  conn-  cause  its  leaders,  who  would  ]vreach 
try;  and  though  we  are  of  those  who  peace  until  there  would  be  uo  peatuei 
depiecate  ezce^onftl  legishition  for  wear  the  eemblanoe  those  inila 
property  in  tins  kingdom,  we  con-  animals,  to  resemble  which,  says  the 
ceive  it  is  the  duty  and  intercut  of  French  proverb,  is  ^nre  to  attract 
both  landlords  and  tenants  to  give  the  wolves.  The  Irish  disloyalists 
the  new  statute  a  fair  trial,  by  co-  are  quite  unmistakable.  These  kt> 
operating  to  use  its  provisions  so  far  ter,  niaving  marked  theoiselTee  as  ae- 
as  they  may  l)e  applicable  and advan-  parate,  mu'^t  wnw  t!io  consequences 
tageous.    True  it  is  that—  of  the  self-sought  seijaration  ;  and 

-Th«  Uw.  lire  oalT  when      bw  doth  even  one  of  their 

bwed  spokesmen,  Mr.   Cobden,  acknow- 

ObfldiAoea  to  dio  woriks  it  binds  OS  to.**  ledges,  that  when  France  builds  a 

line-of-battle  ship,  England  should 

Yet  there  will  be  few  dissentients,  build  two.   The  tnith  is,  both  tac- 

we  conceive,  from  onr  position,  that  tions  are  honest  at  bottom,  but  aie 

to  carry  out  the  law  as  far  as  possible  a  little  silly  and  a  little  over-zealous ; 

is  a  principal  loval  obli'';ition,  espe-  and  there  is  no  doul»t  how  all  <»i 

cially  in  Ireland.    Ha\  mg  thanked  them,  save  perhaps  a  few  misguided 

our  Qovemment  for  this  piece  of  ten-  or  eccentric  men,  would  aet  m 


tative  legislation  t4)wards  perfection-  of  such  an  emergency  as  is  thus 

ating  the  relationship  of  Irisli  land-  suggested  by  the  Uhonis  in'^fienqr 

lords  and  tenants,  let  us  congratulate  Vl7' : — 

the  preeent  Ministry  on  their  triumph  uwert  uot  a  eiiame.  that  while  you  Uv*  u 
in  the  matter  of  the  National  De-  jar, 

fences,  and  then  proceed  to  the  griev-  The  fearful  French,  i»hotn you  late  vafiquuhed, 

auce  that,  while  Ireland  will  have  to  Should  make  a  itart  o'er  mm,  and  nm^uiik 
pay  her  quota  of  the  consequent  tax- 

ation,  the  pngected  outlay  in  fortifi-      The  ultra  peace-mongers  of  Man- 

cations  here  seems  quite  inadequate.  Chester,  and  the  separatists  of  oiu* 

The  idea  that  our  country  might  own  country,  form  too  small  a  frac- 

again  become  what  she  has  often  tion  of  the  ])opulation  of  the  United 

been,  the  point  for  ettacking  English  ^ngdom  to  be  a  real  cause  of  uneasi- 

power,  is  so  horrible,  no  Irishman  ness;  and  the  volunteer  movement, 

can  sec  without  apprehension  the  which  has  so  largely  developed  itself 

>^ inadequacy  of  the  provision  for  mak-  during  the  Uite  session,  haa  le-assnnd 
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tiw  pablio  mmd  at  home,  and  im-  recently  purchased  nobilitation  ;  and 

mensely  increased  the  respect  with  though  it  is  almost  equnlly  clear  that, 

which  Great  Britain  is    regarded  where  men  possess  hirge  ])rivate  for- 

abroad.   One  of  the  happiest  fea-  tunes  coiubiued  with  htretlitary  repu- 

turee  of  tlie  moyemeat  le,  thai  the  tatkm,  their  integrity  will  probaoly 

French  perfectly  understand  no  me-  be  superior  to  that  of  needy,  rising, 

nace  is  intended :  yet,  at  the  same  adventurers  ;  still  nothing  can  m 

time,  comprehena  that  the  chivalry  more  advantageous  for  our  ariato- 

Off  tlua  anuuBMit  is  as  reaolvCe  as  in  cnM^  than  tliftt  thej  shotild  be  sab- 

tiM  ace  when,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  joot  to  the  jsaloos  comments  of  an 

second  act  of  "Henry  the  Fifth,"  opposition  press,  since  such  strietures, 

enter   Chorus,"  announcing : —  or  liability  to  them,  act,  as  the  Duke 

«  N^w  all  the  yootfc  of  Eogbad  i«  on  fl».  J*^^!!???*^?,???^^ bow-windpW 

gentlemen  m  order. 

There  is  every  promise  that  profi-  One  of  the  political  phenomena 

ciency  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  will  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session 

become  as  general  in  Engknd  and  was  the  unusually  ▼irolent  abuse  of 

Scotland  as  in  Switzerland  ;  and  that  all  parties  by  the  newspapers  kept' 

our  volunteer  army  will  ri|)en  into  a  by  Messrs.  Bright,  Cobden,  and  Co., 

permanent  and  valuaiile  institution,  excepting,   of  course,   this  party, 

TIm  iMSBt  leriew  at  Knowslev  has  and  the  Radical  oliqae  supportiDg 

shown  what  a  splendid  body  of  men  it:  for  those  journals  were  lust  aa 

a  single  county  can  turn  out,  and  fulsomely  laudator}'  of  their  keepers 

also  the  patriotic  and  generous  feel-  as  they  were  odiously  abusive  of 

inga  of  the  noble  lord  who  repfreseDts  Whig  and  Conservative  statesmen, 

one  of  our  illustriously  historic  fami-  Though  more  dependent  than  the 

lies,  and  is  the  chief  of  one  of  the  two  general  pn'ss,  these  democratic  papers 

great  nartiea  which  alternately  go-  claim  special  independence,  and  ex- 

vem  the  coonby.   The  thirteenth  hibit,  as  their  wont  featoie,  an  abom- 

Earl  of  JDirbr  xeeeiving  11,000  vo-  inable,  intolerant  antipathy  to  the 

lunteers-in-arms  in  his  ancient  park,  really  independent  press.    The  rise 

was  a  spectacle  such  as  no  other  na-  of  these  penny  prints  is  well  known 

tionhaseverexhibited.  Some  princely  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  sur- 

hensss  subject  to  the  Emperors  of  prise  of  some  leaders  of  the  Anti-Gom 

Austria  and  Russia  may  surpass  the  Law  Leafj;ne,  tliat,  after  the  success 

British  nobility  in  wealth  aiKl  magni-  of  tiiat  agitation,  the  leading  newr.- 

fioence,  yet  not,  we  conceive,  excel  papers  were  quite  ready  to  oppose 

them  in  the  ftttmfhmimt  of  their  some  fiirther  radical  schemes:  so 

humbler  neighbours,  and  have  cer-  these  agitators,  finding  they  could 

tainly  never  seen  such  a  muster  of  not  conmiand  the  existing  press,  set 

armed  volunteers  around  any  one  of  up  a  rival  one,  which  would  do  aa 

their  castlea.  Noblemen  such  as  are  thor  bid  it.   Hence  the  insolence 

the  pillars  of  the  British  State  and  witn  which  the  leading  journals  are 

ornaments  of  our  great  Queen's  court  treated  in  platform  harangues,  and 

are,  uu  fortunately,  rare  upon  the  Con-  hence  the  attempt  to  increase  the 

tinent  Last  sprW,  some  wretched  sale  of  the  penny  prints  by  taking 

ca-scs  of  financial  rol)bery  by  men  in  the  duty  off"  paper.   The  following 

hvj]\  places  in  Austria  tempted  our  statistics  have  been  given  us  as  a 

democratic  press  to  hold  them  up  as  representation  of  the  increased  sale 

instsnces  of  aristoeraltc  vice,  though  of  jounals  since  the  kst  five  yean 
H  was  plain  that  the  plnndnen  bad 

1855.  18C0. 

Whole  circulation  of  daily  papers,  .  .    70.000  SdO.OOO 

The  Timet  newspaper,    ....    50,000  ftO.OUO 

Ftapattlfln  cf  tlM              i  .  fths  of  whole.    Not  ^th  of  whole. 


If  those  figures  may  be  relied  on,  Ready  as  the  radical  school  is  at 

eempetition  against  the  leading  jour-  assault,  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  retit> 

nil  of  the  age  has  prevented  an  in-  liatory  remarks.   To  taku  a  weapon 

creased  circulation,  which  its  pro-  from  \\w\x  own  arsenal,  an  author 

prietors  might  £airly  have  counted  on.  sincerely  devoted  to  just  views  of  the 
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citiiuoci'atic  form  of  goTemment,  the 
late  M.  de  TocqueviiJe,  may  be  cited 
as  having  drawn  the  following  nota- 
ble contrast  between  political  leaders 
of  the  inanufactuhug  and  of  the 
landed  cIjlss  : — 

*•  Not  only  arc  the  rich  manufacturers 
not  united  tdddly  amon;  themtelres^ 

hut  finr  mny  say  there  is  no  real  tie  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  rich.  They  are 
Dot  Used  in  perpetuity  near  each  oiher ; 
interest  is  cuiuinuallj  drawiog  them  to> 
getber,  or  separating  tliern.  The  work- 
man i^uerally  depemls  on  the  masters, 
but  not  on  a  certain  ninst  or.  These  two 
men  meet  each  other  at  the  factory,  ami 
do  Dot  know  each  other  elsewliere ;  and 
while  they  are  joined  on  one  point  they 
remain  extremely  distant  on  all  otlier?. 
The  manufactorer  aaks  nothing  trcm 
the  workman  bat  his  htbonr*  and  the 
workman  expats  nothing  from  liini  but 
bis  wages.  The  oue  is  not  engaged  to 
protect,  nor  the  odier  to  defend,  and 
thi'y  are  not  bound  together  in  a  per- 
manent manner  by  either  habit  or  duty. 
The  aristocracy  which  owes  its  birth  to 
comraerce  rarely,  if  ever,  fixes  itself 
amongst  the  industrial  popidation  which 
it  directb  ;  its  nun  is  not  to  govern  this 
class,  but  to  make  use  of  It 

•*  An  aristocracy  so  oonttituted  could 
never  hare  a  great  hold  on  those  w  hich 
it  employs;  and  If  it  aacoeedsin  seLdng 
them  for  a  moment,  they  are  not  long 
in  escaping.  It  has  no  will  and  no 
power  to  act.  The  territorial  ttristo- 
Cncy  of  anri.  nt  times  was  obligcil  by 
lav,  or  considered  itself  obliged  by  cus. 
torn,  to  saoconr  Its  servitors  and  reUeve 
their  flistresses;  but  the  manufacturing 
aristocracy  of  our  day,  after  hiivins'  im- 
poverished  and  degraded  the  men  it 
makes  use  of,  gives  them  up  to  publio 
charity  in  ti;m-s  of  liilliciiltv.  This  re- 
sults naturally  from  w  Imt  precedes. 
Between  the  workman  and  the  master 
the  r«  !  itioii;^  nre  frequent,  but  there  is 
no  real  lu^iation.  I  believe  that,  to 
tike  It  all  in  alt  the  manuftctming 
nr!«»tocmcy  that  wo  see  growing  up 
under  our  eyes  is  oue  of  the  harshest 
that  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  earth." 

Without  subscribing  fully  to  this 
aevere  picture  of  the  employer  class, 
there  can  be  no  ciuestion  but  tliat  it  is 
true  in  its  principal  and  general  fea- 
tures, since  the  relationship  between 
maniifaoturer  and  operative  is  not  of 
a  nature  to  produce  permanent  and 
attached  ties.  Human  nature,  how- 
ever, particuhu-ly  in  England,  has  in 
many  cases  triumphed  over  the  ego- 
istic, narrow,  and  aatsgoniatio  cGa< 
meter  of  th^  compact  between  maau* 


facturing.  wealth  and  maniial  Inborn- : 
for  the  instances  are  not  few  in  which 
duties  have  been  recognised,  as  re- 
spective from  each  to  each,  maek  m 
by  no  mmm  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  mere  wages  contract  Meet  va!n 
able  are  these  cases,  because,  in  tii^eg 
of  depEession  and  aan^er,  tlie  needy 
will  recollect  tlint  t!ie  st^ni  and  shot 
measure  of  a  comiiiereiul  couijiact  was 
not  the  only  oue  dealt  to  tbcui  in  da;s 
of  prosperity.  Regarding  the  peaitMi 
of  the  jxditical  leaders  < •?  this claaa  is 
whatever  approa<^hrs  thoy  may  pre- 
sent to  the  ^tarts  of  i>ij.trioui  and  states- 
men, it  is  IB  these  li|^  we  depro* 
cate  over-reliance  on  men  who,  imkr 
ing  wealth  by  foreiicn  trade,  aie 
tempted  to  seek  for  peace  by  dsjoger- 
ous  concessions;  ami,  then-  wealth 
being  exposed  to  risk  in  case  of  to* 
mults,  are  less  independent  than  land- 
ed proprietors.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
observes,  hi  the  life  of  Bonaj^ute 

•*  While  law  and  order  continue,  pro- 
perty has  always  the  superior  influence 
over  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  in- 
fringing the  public  pcaoe;  but  when  law 
ia  in  a  great  measure  destroj'ed,  the 
wealthy  are  too  much  disposed  to  se^ 
in  subndssion  or  change  of  party,  the 
means  of  securing  tliemseives  and  their 
fiiftnne.  The  property  which,  in  ordi. 
nary  times,  rcndt  rs  its  owners  bold,  be- 
comes, in  those  of  imminent  daagec^  Ihe 
cause  of  their  seUsh  cowardice." 

This  remark,  however  true  of  |ioa* 

sessors  of  floating  wealth,  is  not  iie;tr]y 
80  true  of  owners  of  fixed  properly 
or  land,  which  is  not  so  liableto  spolia- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  governmental 
powers  have  been  large^  invested  in 
this  last  clatiii,  because  of  its  cuufcer- 
vative  and  detenmned  dispositian. 
These  great  i)0wer8  confided  to  tka 
landeil  proj»rictor  are  too  various  and 
ct)mplie4ited  to  notice,  save  to  observe 
that  they  embrace  tiie  preservation  of 
law  and  order  throughout  the  country, 
as  vrcU  n^i  including,  through  the  iii- 
ftLiunautality  of  the  representative 
system,  preponderance  in  the  House 
0 1  (  0  rnmons.  How  the  former  pow«r 
has  been  exercised  over  a  people  wha 
would  not  submit  to  it*i  abui*e,  thu 
face  of  England  shows,  shining  as  it 
does  with  tlie  calmness  and  bright- 
ness of  law  and  order.  The  latter  is 
less  visible,  and,  it  is  to  bo  appre- 
hended, less  well*knowu  to  the  multi^ 
tude^  darkened  as  thm  tutou  too  of^ 
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ftm  0  bgr  a  jealow  and  maHgnaat 

press. 

Let  tako  ono  point  alone,  the 
fiealiugs  ol  i*ariiamont  with  the  arti- 
san class.  The  whole  tendency  of 
Bettaah  legislation  since  the  Peace  has 
been  to  relieve,  instnict,  and  elevate 
the  ponrer  part  of  the  three  united  na- 
tkms;— one  financier  after  another 
haa,  in  the  matter  of  adjaatment  of 
tuation,  increaaed  the  tmrdena  on. 
propertv  and  reduced  those  which 
t>uch  tlie  income  of  the  proletaire  ; 
grants  gradually  swollen  from  thou- 
nada  to  auUiona)  are  aantiaUy  made 
ht  tiie  education  of  the  poor ;  parlia- 
mentary interposition  has  retlib'fMl  the 
maximum  ot  daily  labour  iii  tiie  great 
Buuufaoturiug  branches  of  indus^tiy 
fimn  fourteen  hours  to  ten ;  and  if 
there  be  a  matter  in  which  the  Le- 
gislature has  failetl  in  its  duty  to- 
wards the  lower  orders,  it  is  in  the 
weak  indulgence  which  has  left  the 
foohsh  and  the  wicked  among  them 
frc-  to  destroy,  by  ctnnbination  and 
in;;ii;irlation,  tlie  liberty  of  the  lowest 
workman  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
indmCrioos ;  thus  suffiBriiig  a  licence 
not  permitted  by  the  governments  of 
the  Continent.  Yet  in  democratic 
harangues,  we  hear  t^ilk  and  coni- 
plttiuts  01  class  legislation!"  and 
of  the  monopoly  of  power  hgr  a  single 
elass,"  the  tenitoriaL  ariatocracy,  of 
whom  the  demago^esare  so  jealous, 
if  only  }*i^cause  the  working  class, 
when  Hi  dispute  with  theii'  employers, 
usually  aeleet  mnpina  ihnn  that  claaa. 
Hitherto,  whatever  questions  sua- 
ce|>tiblf»  of  legislation  existed  between 
operative  and  employer,  landlord  and 
tenant,  adyocacy  of  the  just  cause  of 
OHiiiially-labouring  men  haa  been 
anxioiLsfy  list^^ned  to,  and  many  mca- 
Rures  have  passed  in  their  favour. 
Thetie,  however,  do  not  satisfy  the 
dmagogue,  who  woold  tnmafer  par* 
bamentary  power  to  artiaana,  ezpeot- 
ingto  rise  to  power  on  their  shonMcr'' 
Thinking  that,  if  measures  like  the 
late  Reform  Bill,  with  further  exten- 
Maof  the  aoffrage,  passed,  he  and 
a  comrade  or  two  would  become  po- 
ti»nt  Tribunes  of  the  People,  he  looks 
lurward  to  displacing  the  landed  aris- 
tocracj',  and  wielding  the  authority 
aei|ttiTed  by  the  people,  yet  so  adroitly 
as  to  direct  the  storm,  not  bend  utuler 
it.  But  wIk'T!  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons should  i)ewme  the  scene  of  Ire- 
foeot  and  fierce  disputes  between  the 


artisan  class  and  their  employers, 
the  loss  of  uninterested,  impartial  le- 
gislators would  soon  be  apparent^  yet 

too  late. 

Were  almost  every  borough  domin- 
ated by  manual  labouiera,  uie  kind  of 

class  monojtoly  of  power  wouM  exi.^t 
whifli  is  rrrtaiTi  to  produce  chuss  le- 
gislation and  class  t;^ranuy.  A  nd- 
mg  multitude  haa  objeeta  ahnoat  ne« 
eeaaary  to  the  life  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers, and  Bees  n  sniall  class  above  it, 
from  which  it  may  hope  to  gain  more 
or  less,  but  sees  none  around  it  which 
it  fsela  bound  to  regard;— a  ruling  few 
are  always  under  restart,  from  the 
very  paucitv  of  their  numbers,  and 
are  amenable  to  public  opinion,  while 
a  democracy  cares  little  for  ajiy  opin- 
ion but  ita  own.  There  ia  no  actual 
dominancy  of  an^  one  class  by  the 
present  constitution  of  Parliament: 
but  the  supremacy  of  the  rich  an(l 
educated  is  assuredly  better  for  all 
daases  than  aBcendan<7  of  the  needy 
and  ignorant. 

Ix)r(l  J<>hn  RusspH's  fourth  Reform 
Bill  has  been  the  di^*ace  of  the  Mi- 
nisti-y  and  the  ridieuM  of  the  aession* 
It  pleased  no  party,  not  even  its  au- 
thor, Hurriea  into  the  world  before 
its  time,  without  sufficient  previous 
calculation,  the  abortion  died  of 
want  of  nourishment,  a  lingering,  yet 
certain  death.  Whatever  motivea 
BiAy  induce  statesmen  for  the  future 
to  propose  a  Kefirm  Bill— and  we 
look  forward  auxiouslv  to  see  the 
number  of  respectable  eteetorB  largely 
increased— we  trust  that  the  idea  of 
securing  temporary  popularity  will 
not  be  included  among  them. 

In  France,  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  working  classes  at  remu- 
nerating wages  constitutes  the  chief 
pnliritude  of  her  government  They 
have  no  other  property  but  theur 
labour;  and  unless  they  ean  live  in 
tolerable  comfort  by  it,  having  no  re- 
fuge in  a  poor-law,  distress  maddens 
them  into  turbulence.  Within  the 
last  month,  the  Emperor— the  second 
of  a  dbraasty  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  effects  of  inattention  to  the  state 
of  the  work  people  of  the  capital — 
has  ordained  tree  admission  of  orend- 
stull's  for  one  year,  to  guard  aguiubt 
any  ill-result  from  oontmued  inclem- 
ent  weather.  In  cases  of  extremity, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  public  funds 
would  be  employed  to  lay  up  vast 
stores,  of  grain.  JBxisting  proyisuma 
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for  keeping  tlie  nrice  of  l)read  down 
in  the  metropolis  are  well  known. 
Ill  nhottt  the  Bonaparte  fi^Tflninient 
does  what  no  other  French  Kovem- 
ment  did,  viz.,  consider  the  wants  of 
the  people.  We  may  depend  on  it, 
thii  ymajd,  on  which  the  popularity 
of  his  leiffi  ieeli»  was  the  aotuatuiff 
motive  in  signinii;  the  Commercial 
Treaty  of  January,  I&tio.  An  oppo- 
site school  of  eoonomiBts  has  long  had 
too  much  weight  with  our  rulers — 
tlie  sehortl,  not  of  Abel,  but  of  Cain, 
with,  for  its  motto,  "  Am  I  my  bro- 
ther's keeper  ?"  denying  that  govern- 
ment has  muoh  concern  in  what  mav 
befall  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil. 
Hut  what  is  the  use  of  goveniraent, 
unless  to  extend  protection  in  the  best 
semes  of  the  termf  The  soIim  povuli 
ought  to  be  the  supreme  law.  Look 
at  the  French  government  as  we  will, 
we  cannot  disregaixi  the  admirable 
ptoofii  it  often  gmi  of  eemest  soli- 
ealnds  for  tiie  welfare  of  the  lower 
orders.  On  the  otlier  side  of  the 
Channel,  we  have  long  seen  with 
ferret  the  ffcowth  of  less  petriotie 
prmciples,  fosteied  hj  that  over-free 
school  of  economists,  promoted  by  a 
coterie  of  manufacturers  of  a  special 
commodity — calico  — and  flouruhing 
on  the  smiles  of  the  idle  classes,  who^ 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  l)enefit  by 
compctiti(m,  and  therefore  eagerly 
advocate  any  system  which  would 
mm  them  the  most  goods  for  the 
least  money.  Hence,  cotton  lords 
on  the  one  hand,  and  fnndliulders 
and  annuitants  on  the  other,  iiave 
joined  in  applauding  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  which  ijromi.Kca 
inerrase4l  export  of  ManolieHter  icoods 
and  import  of  French  wines,  brandy, 
nnd  a  hnndrad  other  articles  of  luz- 
1117,  at  fed  need  prices.  The  latter 
economic  class  desire  to  buy  in  the 
foreign  market  because  it  is  cheaper 
than  our  own— cheaper  by  all  the 
difference  in  taxation  and  the  stand- 
ani  of  dietary.  The  First  Napoleon 
used  to  say  that  this  school  of  politi- 
cal ec(  >nomy  would  pnlreriie  into  dust 
a  govenmient  of  adamant ;  and  the 
conduct  of  his  nephew  shows  that  lie 
ent4?rtains  the  same  opinion.  Since 
he  obtainod  the  presidential  chair 
and  the  imperial  throne  of  France, 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  has 
lieen  the  chief  object  ol  his  care.  He 
has  provided  them  with  occujuitiou ; 
and  when  com  has  been  eomeption- 


ally  high,  he  has  kept  the  prices  of 
bread  on  a  level  with  their  wage&. 
For  this  he  has  been  feproted  by  the 

frigid  philosophers  to  whom  we  hafa 
referred  ;  Init  has,  in  reply  to  hisi'en- 
sors,  puinted  to  the  immwisfi  matemd 
progressof  Ymuob  daring  Ida  nign, 
and  to  the  stabilitv  of  his  throne. 

Where  would  he  have  been  had 
the  people  of  Paris  wanted  food! 
Knowing  that  U  tmmtU  eedme  el 
j>ai»y  he  hie  ttviiled  himself  of  all 
disposable  means,  such  as  formaticui 
of  railways  and  metropohtan  im- 
provements, to  pour  wealth  into  the 
c^l)ital,  where,  though  ^b»u6ommm 
of  life  are  dear,  waives  are  propor- 
tionally high.  He  hits  studie<l  the 
causes  of  the  French  KevuIuUou  too 
deeply  to  be  the  dupe  of  ^mUov 
theorists.  He  knows  famine  in  the 
faubourgs  must  prevented  by  arti- 
ficial means  suited  Uj  the  exigencies 
of  the  French,  a  people  who  would 
not  bear  a  poor  law,  and  will  not 
relieve  their  condition  by  emigration, 
but  who  luxuriate  in  the  mere  idea 
of  an  equal  social  stata^  the  poor  cf 
which  are  supported  bj  alna>giying, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  by  a  Fi>eeial  tax 
on  property,  instead  of,  as  among  the 
British,  a  continual  rate.  He  there- 
Ibre  approves  the  Graulic  prino^de  of 
gavellini;  <listribntion  of  the  we^dth 
of  I'amihes,  knowing  that  the  j>erma- 
ncnt  grandeur  of  kingdoms  does  not 
depend  on  the  accumulation  of  nwnj 
in  few  hands,  but  on  the  possession 
of  comfort  and  inde^nndence  by  as 
many  niillion  persons  us  possible.  It 
was  with  these  eonvictkma  that  he 
initiated  the  treaty  of  commerce,  by 
which  he  secured,  for  his  metropo- 
litan subjects  especially,  the  nrftrkft 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  stiU  letin' 
ing  for  them  that  of  France.  YeL 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  not  wounded 
the  interests  of  manufactunng  em- 
ployers under  hia  sway  too  aeveiefar, 
but  ijivet  tium  time  to  set  their  ban- 
ness  m  order,  and  preptie  for  perhaps 
closer  couii>etition  with  our  traders. 
His  domestic  policy  seems  based  on 
the  principle  of  providing,  as  ftr  an 
possilile,  for  the  wants  of  the  many, 
whose  support  he  counts  on  to  main- 
tain that  government,  truly  styled 
democratic  despotism,  which  oraa 
so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  the  &ig- 
lirih  form,  aristocratic  self-govern- 
ment. Probably,  the  material  condi- 
tion of  Ftanoe^  as  well  aa  the  amnl 
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and  intellectual  character  of  her  the  hearts  of  our  people ;  so  that  the 
people,  has  precltidcd  lier  up  to  this  falseness  of  the  grievance.^  advanced 
day  from  ei^joying  a  mode  of  rule  is  perhaps  more  the  true  cauiie  of  any 
adapted  to  the  differing  drcumstanoes  soreaeas  such  speeches  produce  than 
of  Enghuid  in  these  tespeets,  since  any  fear  they  could  oceasion. 
thf  general  comparative  poverty  of     The  existing;  and  prospective  state 
her  soil,  the  remoteness  of  her  outer  of  things  in  Italy  cannot  be  re|^rdod 
(kpartmentB,  and  the  want  of  good  without  fears  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
iMds  and  railways,  have  doubtless  The  ertraordinaiysQcoeaees  Garibaldi 
acted  in  hindering  local  and  metiopo-  has  enjovcd,  his  glowing  patriotism 
litan  self-fccvenimrnt  quite  as  much   and  restless  disposition,  lead  to  the 
as  her  division  into  factions,  the  reli-   belief  that  he  will  never  desist  from 
gioos  subeerviency  of  her  people,  the  his  onward  course  so  long  as  any  por- 
eedoded,  selfish  chaiaeter  of  her  tion  of  Italian  soil  xemains  in  the 
Boble.^,  and  poverty  of  the  great  hands  of  a  stranger.  Two  bahrarica 
nia-^  of  her  people.    The  late  com-   of  enormous  strength  oppnRo  theni- 
mercial  Treaty  with  her,  whatever   selve:?  to  such  progress-  the  I'aiuuii^j 
beneficial  results  it  may  devblop  in   Quadrilateral,  suuportcd  by  the  Aus- 
the  fotorSy  earries  at  pvesent  the  dan-  trian  empire,  ana  the  sanctity  of  the 
gerous  aspect  of  an  extreme  conces-  See  of  Rome,  supported  by  the  French 
sion  to  the  demofsratic  party  in  Eng-   empire.   It  is  confidentljr  reported 
I'uul,  coupled  aa  it  was  with  a  Reform   that  the  successful  leader  s  intention 
Bill,  which  proposed  to  transfer  re-  is  to  attack  Austria  in  the  only  Ita^ 
prescntative  power  from  the  middle  lian  ]jrnvinoe  left  her,  and,  bv  a  se- 
class  in  a  hundred  boroughs  to  the  ma-   cond  Solteriuo,  to  wrench  Venetia 
Dually  labouring  cla.s.s,  the  prospective   from  lic  r  hands.    In  such  case,  the 
^ect  of  which  would  assuredly  be  to  Piedmontcisc  Government  will  hardly 
faoease  existing  burdens  on  property  avoid  being  brought  in  direet  e6Uisio» 
^xj  the  peipetnation  of  the  income  with  the  power  whioh  may.  ])erhapa, 
tax  at  an  excessive  rate.   As  matters  seek  to  regain  by  the  swora,  in  18(K). 
noTv  stand,  the  middle  class  in  Eng-   that  which  she  lost  in  lvS59.  She  will 
land  IS  veiy  much  more  numerous  surely  not  surrender  that  province 
sndwealUiy  thaDinFrimee,and  poa-  without  a  struggla  Hitherto  the 
Besses  the  actnal  power  of  controlling  progress  of  events  in  the  Latin  Pen* 
the  government :  while,  at  the  same   insula  has  l)eeu  painfully  felt  by  Aus- 
time,  the  lower  chuss,  dependent  on   tria,  both  tlirough  the  agonies  of  de- 
mauual  hired  labour,  is  also  very  feat  m  war  and  uf  loss  oi  a  fair  pro- 
aueh  more  uomerons ;  and  being  only  Tinoe.  and  in  seeing  one  by  one  of  her 
sustained  in  its  comparatively  sune-  old  allies,  the  nders  of  Central  Italy, 
ri'T  rf>nditirm  to  that  of  the  similar  despoiled  of  their  possessions  and  de- 
ckis  on  the  Continent  by  a  highly  prived  of  their  thrones.  She  has  seen 
artificial  state  of  things,  any  real  aug-  the  Sardinian  frontier  extend  almost 
mentation  ofitspoUttosi  power  might,   to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  the  loss  of 
in  case  of  t^^mpomry  depression  in    Sicily  l»y  her  ally.    She  is  probably 
trade,  be  used  with  uio.st  disastrous   doomed  to  see  and  sutfer  more.  But 
conseauences.   God  forbid  that  there  siie  wiH  probably  lose  the  least  the 
shoola  be  groonds  for  imagining  that  longer  she  waits,  es]>ecially  if  she 
a  revolution  could  ooenr  in  the  United  employs  the  interval  m  domestic  Te> 
Kingdom  such  as  tore  and  shattered  forms.   Last  year  nho  forfeited  sym- 
France,  and  from  the  results  of  which   pathy  by  pre  mature  provocation  of 
she  may  take  centmies  to  recover;   the  conflict,  having  become  an  aggres- 
Imt  we  caanot  dismiss  ottr  apprehenp  sor  in  a  struggle  in  whidi  she  abould 
tions  when  we  hear  the  haiangues  of  have  been  content  wtth  an  honourr 
leaders    nmoTig  tlie  manufacturing  able  defence.    There  is  always  ^yin- 
cUss,  and  nee  tiiein  disseminating  the   pathy  with  the  side  that  is  iLssiiiiid, 
very  doctrines  tliat  produced  that   unless  its  cause  be  that  of  flagrant 
leyohltiQii.    Happily,   our  leading  wron^  and  injustiee.   Meanwhile  she 
aristocracy,  against  whom  bitter  re-   has  the  rights  ar(;ruiiig  from  possea- 
prnache**  are   levelled,  stand  nobly   sion  in  Venetia,  and  the  best  use  of 
above  them ;  and  there  is  no  parallel  them  would  be  the  best  reason  for 
between  French  rulers  of  old  and  the  resisting  the  plea  of  entire  Italian  in- 
sngost  and  TiitnoiiB  Qaeen  who  rules  dependenoei    In  point  of  waUrid 
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and  organization,  bci  armv  is  superior  South,  as  those  of  Flanders  were  the 

to  any  Garibaldi  could  lead  against  battle-fields  in  the  North ;  and  ihej 

lier  redoubts.  have  been  so  too  long.   It  is  a  fortn- 

Whether  and  when  Rome  will  be  nato  rircumstancc  that  at  tlie  present 

annexed  by  Victor  Emmanuel  rests  time  the  iuteresls  of  some  great  i>ow- 

much  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  ers  coincide  with  the  iui»tiucti%e  long- 

who,  like  a  dever  master,  when  he  ings  of  tiie  Italian  race  to  rid  thm 

pointed  out  what,  and  what  only,  he  of  the  presence  of  either  Austrian  or 

WMi1<l  defend,  cnt  out  thp  work  the  Freud!  (l  iniiiation  ;  and  wliile  allthe 

King  of  Sardinia  is  now  domfr  treat  powers  stand  at  bay,  a<i  it  were. 

Should  the  future  bring  about  a  Garibaldi  seizes  the  happy  moment 

suffidenUy  secure  and  promising  de-  Thereneed  be  no  foreign  i  1 1 1  <  rvention, 

velopment  of  Italian  nationality,  it  if  this  great  man  will  further  evince 

may  become  a  diplomatic  or  a  mili-  his  mag^niftcent  heroi.sm  by  putting  a 

tary  question  whether  the  natives  of  restraint  on  himself  and  his  troo[is 

Yenetm  are  entitled  to  join  the  new  after  his  suooess  in  Naples  has  m- 

and  grand  confederacy.  Two  years  come  complete.  For  the  ]ires<>nt.  hii 

ago  tne  idea  of  It;\li;i!i  unity  was  noble  bolAiess  and  force  of  a nns  have 

hardly  admitted,  being  generally  con-  accomplished  marvels;  and  for  tlie 

sider&d  at  home  as  almost  hoi^ele^s.  future,  diplomacy  should  be  Kiven  a 

and  abroad  as  chimerical  It  will  fair  trial   It  could  hardly  oe  wdl 

take  some  time  before  the  question  of  for  Italy  that  the  great  powers,  Eng- 

Avh:it  city  ghould  be  the  capital  can  land  included,  shnn Id  l)e  dragged  mto 

be  decided ;  aud  this  question  is  preg-  war  ou  her  aceouut.    Great  Britain 

nant  with  conscouences  in  a  Penin-  is  doing  all  in  her  power  to  stave  otf 

sulaofprolongedlength,  not  provided  war,  in  continuation  of  her  hmnane 

with  railways,  and  subdivided  by  policy  before  it  broke  out  She  is 

▼arioUB  local  jealousies.  undergoing  immense  sacrifices,  and 

In  the  statesmanlike  words  of  Lord  her  present  attitude  is  well  under- 

John  BuBseli,    With  regard  to  the  stood  by  the  French,  who  see  thatia 

people  of  Italy,  we  have  no  other  her  rivalry  and  superiority  in  anDa> 

policy  than  to  leave  tlicni  to  decide  mcnt.>,  =;he  is  carrpng  on,  in  thnr 

for  themselves  on  their  own  fate;  and  own  untranslateabie  expression, 

if  their  decision  shoidd  be  such  as  to  guerre  marde.   Her  treasury  is  quite 

lead  to  the  independence  and  happi-  as  solyent  as  that  ^  France,  and  her 

ness  of  that  oountiy,  we  shall  not  sons  quite  as  detonnined  not  to  lose 

only  rejoice- -we  who  value  liberty  influence  par  Vimprtru.    We  sliull 

contine  it**  power  within  no  narrow  hardly  see  either  a  prince  of  the 

bounds — but  we  shall  hail  it  m  the  Bonaparte  or  the  Murat  tamilr  estid)- 

couTiction  that  for  the  maintenance  lishea  in  Italy,  or  a  Frenoi  foies 

of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe —  permanently  occupying  Syria  and 

that  term  often  abused,  but  which  Egjrpt  as  well  as  Il^ime,  so  y^r\'Z  as  we 

has  a  clear  and  significant  meaning,  have  a  fleet  capalde  ot  UmubHrdiog 

tJt^re  can  be  no  greater  iecuritf/  than  Toulon.  In  fact,  the  Empc^ror  of  the 
the  independence  of  Italy. French,  potent  as  he  is  on  land,  vir* 

In  union  of  the  scattered  States  of  tuallv  lowers  his  flag  to  us  at  sea, 

Italy  into  one  powerful  and  comj^aet  and  )ias  recently  given  hrx^tagcs  for 

nation  lies  the  sole  hope  of  real  iude-  his  pacific  intentions  towards  us  by 

pendenoe  for  her,  ana  of  peace  and  sending  fifty  thousand  men  so  m 

security  for  Southern  Eurooe.   The  away  as  China  and  Syria.   Our  al- 

ri)  h  I'iiins  and  cities  of  tne  Latin  liance  with  him  is  costly;  but  «lcar 

Peninsula  have  been  for  rentunVs  the  friendship  in  ])oaceispreleiabktoSB 

battle-ground  of  the  Oontineul  m  the  expensive  war. 
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21U  Q<»imnmemi  College^  Bemtrtif 
Jmei,  1860. 

WmSDROR  OP  THE  DDBLIlf  UNITKBSITr 
MAaAZIIfK. 

Sir, — I  claim  insertion  in  your 
Magazine  for  a  few  linea  to  expose  a 
thoughtie^  and  mischievous  misre- 
indentation,  which  occurs  at  page 
406  of  your  April  mimlx  r,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: — "  Dr.  Ballantyne  haa 
recently  published  Sanskrit  Sfltras, 
in(;tilca4ing  Christianity,  or  wiiiit  he 
oonridere  to  be  Ohristiaiii^:— Ghilfl- 
tianity  minus  the  name  of  J  esus,  and 
the  crucifixion,  reHiirreetion,  ascen- 
aion,  and  sacraments  of  Christ  1"  This 
is,  in  the  tirst  place,  simply  fwi  true. 
At  page  7  of  the  work  referred  to^ 
viz.,  "Christianity  Contrasted  with 
Hinflu  PhTlosn])hy,'*  vou  will  find  the 
foilowing  wuni.s: — "'First,  the  trutli- 
fulness  of  the  Old  Tciitament  is  prov  ed 
hy  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Ohnst  the 
Son  of  God,  incarnate  in  human  form, 
and  one  with  God.  That  Jesus  Christ 
pwsessed  the  character  just  stated  is 
proved  by  the  words  of  the  New  Tes- 
tttnent  That  the  New  Testament 
declares  wliat  is  tnie  is  proved  by  the 
testimonv  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
who  could  not  have  been  mistaken, 
and  who  eould  haye  had  no  reason  for 
UMimiiinF  what  wa8  not  true."  What 
reason  ymir  contributor,  the  Rov.  Dr. 
Hincks,  had  "  for  assertin;;  wliat  was 
nut  true,"  I  do  not  Imow,  nor  do  1 
greatly  eare  to  inqtdre.  But  hear 
with  me  while  I  quote  further  from 
the  book  which  be  thus  recklessly 
brands  a.*?  inculcating  "  Christianity 
minus  the  name  of  Jesus"— that 
name  which oeenrs  three  tunesm tiie 
course  of  the  foregoingten  very  short 
hnes  of  large  type.  Tliose  ten  lines 
were  followed  by  the  intimation  that 
''this  point  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  in  Rjok  it:*'  and  if  you  turn 
to  tUxik  II.,  you  will  find,  at  page 
21,  the  following  short  ]>aragraph  : — 
I*  The  miracles  performed  by  Christy 
m  Older  to  establish  the  faek  that  he 
was  sent  by  Qod,  are aneh  aa  these: 
His  giving,  by  a  word  merely,  eyes 
to  the  blind  and  life  t^)  the  dead  ;  and 
His  Himself  rising  again  alive  on  the 
tfand  day  after  he  mid  been  put  to 
dflith,"  Had  the  Bmr.  Dr.  E^icka 


O  DB.  BALLANTTNB. 

read  this  passage  before  declaring  of 
Dr.  Ballantyne  that  "  what  he  con- 
siders Christianity"  is  minus  the  cru- 
cifizion  and  the  resurrection,  as  well 
as  the  name,  of  Jesust  If  be  had 
not,  then  the  recklessness  of  his  libel 
is  obv  iuus.  If,  uu  the  other  hand,  ho 
had,  what  is  it  that  he  means  f  la 
it  possible  that  his  grave  chaige  of 
heresy  —  grave  and  guilty  charge, 
though  made  so  jaunt ily^is,  after 
all,  founded  on  a  verbal  quibble  i  To 
some  this  may  seem  incredible,  yet  it 
would  not  at  all  surprise  me  to  learn 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hincks  dop^?  not 
accept  the  cxprcvssion  *'  His  iiimsclf 
rising  again  alive  on  the  third  day" 
as  equivalent  to  the  BesurrectioD.  If 
this  conjecture  is  correct,  then,  of 
course,  be  cannot  V  e\-pocted  to  be 
coTitent  with  the  mention  of  Christ's 
liavmg  been  "  put  to  death,"  when  I 
am  inyiting  the  attention  of  Sanskrit 
Brahmans  to  a  line  of  argument  in 
connexion  with  which  the  peculiar 
form  of  execution  (for  which  there  is 
no  Sanskrit  word)  is  irrelevant  And 
probably  at  the  Iwttom  of  all  this 
quibbling  verbal  fastididusiifsa  lies  a 
morbid  apprehension  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  term  "  Christ"  is  de- 
signed to  ezdude  tiie  personality  of 
the  man  Christ  Jesus.  The  quota^ 
tion  which  I  have  given  would  (if  the 
rev.  doctor  had  read  before  jiiflging) 
have  suiliced  to  cut  awav  uU  gruuiid 
for  suspecting  me  of  inclining  to  the 
simply  infidelChristianity  of  StraussL 
Ana  this  is  the  malign  tendency  (for 
I  acquit  Dr.  Hincks  of  all  malign  in- 
tciitiuii)  m  this  hasty  and  inexpress- 
ibly foolish  misrepresentation.  The 
tendency  is  to  make  all  readers  of 
your  Magazine  imagine  that  the  Go- 
vernment Sanskrit  College  at  Benares 
is  in  the  charge  of  a  Principal  who, 
professing  to  inculcate  Christianity, 
i^ores  tno  crucifixion,  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  even  the  r.nmc,  of  Jesus. 
The  insinuation  is  iniamous.  And  it 
is  not  only  a  libsl  on  myself,  but  it 
is,  in  its  tendency,  an  iigury  to  the 
cause  of  Jesus  Ghrist  -a  cause  whir  h 
I  contend  is  very  lamely  advocated 
bv  its  professional  mivocates  in  India. 
If  I)r.  HuxclDi  had  read  my  book  with 
any  attention  at  all— to  say  nothing 
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of  the  attenti'-n  which  common  hon-  fyne  condemns  the  Rystrm  ati  whirh 
esty  demanded  oi  him  before  publish-  miamoiiary  exertions  have  been  car- 
ing a  judgment  on  it — he  would  have  ried  on  in  India.  He  is  for  securing 
Munidd  that  my  book,  of  which  he  the  iwarm  by  catching,  if  ho  can,  tin 
writes  so  falFo fy  anrl  90  flippantly,  ia  queen  bee.  *'  Wkm  those  who  are 
one  link  in  a  t  haiu  ut  jurgumeiit  for  educated  shall  come  to  be  won  over, 
Christianity— tluit  It  offers  expressly  the  uneducated  maases  will  follow. 

A  partial  exposition  of  Ohrifdan  The  baptism  of  a  Clovis  entails  that 

doctrine  "—the  declared  Tinri)oso  nf  of  arniics  and  1  )f  ( rowds.'*    In  reply 

the  scHjtion  being  to  fumisn  occa.sion  tn  the  objection  that  our  hlessod  Lorn 

for,  and  nothing  but  to  furnish  ooca-  preached  the  ^ospd  to  the  poor,  he 

•ion  for,  the  ranitttttoii  of  aotagoiiiat  wyn  that  He  did  so  in  oonnexwD  with 

doctrines  in  the  three  grwit  schools  his  miracles,  and  therefore  is  not  to 

of  Hindfl  phUosophy.  He  would  have  be  imitntrd  by  those  who  can  work 

learned*  further,  that  this  link  in  the  no  miracles.   "  \yhen  our  mission- 

^hain  or  demomlmtkni  wis  attached  aiia^'*  he  says,   eaa  raise  the  dead, 

to  a  preceding  link  which  (in  the  or  give  sight  to  the  blind,  then  ikef 

shape  of  the  Sanskrit  and  English  may  hopefully  attempt  the  conrer- 

Synopsis  of  Science."  printed  as  a  sion  of  a  natiou  by  the  non-natural 

te^boiok  for  the  College)  riyets  it-  process  of  learening  the  iowost  fint" 

self  upon  the  established  and  accept-  It  a])i)earsd  to  Dr.  BQndn  that  the 

ed  truths  wliich  are  found  in  the  views  here  eT|>re?'«'pd  were  as  different 

Hindd  philosophy ;  and,  finally,  he  as  could  well  be  imagined  from  those 

would  have  learned  that  the  partial  expressed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 

exposition  of  CQiristian  doctrine,"  first  and  second  chapters  of  his  fint 

which  winds  iip  with  the  injunction,  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  and  he 

"Search  the  8crij>ture8,"  is  preprtm-  thought  he  could  trace  the  same  re- 

tory  to  an  edition  of  those  Script  lu  es  liance  on  man's  %tn»dom^  instead  of  on 

•Ksvfmao^  with  a  designedly  exhaus-  the  power  of  6rW,  in  the  Sanahrit 

tive  commentary.    Of  this  work  (in  treatise  which  Dr  T^  iHantyiic  incor- 

i)arallel  columns  of  Sanskrit  and  Eng-  porated  in  his  work,  in  which  he  nn- 

lish)  the  first  fasciculus  is  in  the  preaa.  dertook  to  introduce  Ohnstiani^  to 

and  will  he  oat  shortly.  A  copy  of  tlieleaniedHlndil,inooiitrastwithhii 

it,  with  its  introductoiT  dissertation  philosophy.  St  Paul  preached  to  the 

on  tlip  snl^ject  of  Hinod  conversion,  idolators  at  Corinth    Jesus  Christ, 

shall  be  sent  to  yon,  so  that  I>r.  and  him  cruciAtxL"   In  Dr.  BaUan- 

HineiDi  may  hare  an  opportonity  of  tyne*s  Sansknt  trealitoe^  tfaoogli  he 

judging  it  also,  on  the  not  exchisiyely  has  had  the  effrontery  to  deny  the 

Irish  principle  of  judging  first*  ana  fact,  the  name     Jr^f^'^p  iimAred.  fi* 

not  reading  after^ank.  well  as  his  death  oh  the  cross.  Ur. 

I  am.  Sir,  Hincks  believed  that  these^  and  aU  his 

Tour  obedient  servant^  other  omissions  of  Ohriatian  trnths, 

Jamib  B»  BALLANTTinE.  which  no  missionary  would  think  of 

omitting  in  his  preaching  of  Chri.*- 

When  the  author  of  a  work  differs  tianity,  were  the  effects  of  his  desire 

as  to  its  merits  fipom  a  eritic,  it  is  to  render  Christianity  less  repngnaot 

very  natural  and  very  easy  for  him  to  the  learned  Hindh  than  it  would 

to  accuse  the  critic  of  judjjing  with-  be  if  presented  to  him  in  its  fulness* 

out  inquiry  and  of  being  influenced  £(e  did  not  suppose  that  he  diabe- 

hy  improper  motifes.  ^ich  chaiigw  lieved  the  suppressed  traths  himadf, 

have  seldom  been  made  with  less  rea-  or  that  he  would  omit  to  teach  them 

son  than  by  the  writer  of  the  fore-  to  a  Hindft  who  should  come  to  him 

going  letter.   Dr.  Huicks  was  one  of  for  instruction  in  Christianity;  bat 

those,  probably  very  few  in  namber,  he  did  snppose  that  he  ooasidared  il 

who  had  both  purchased  and  care-  prudent  to  Keep  hack  in  the  Jlrst  in- 

fully  read  Dr.  Ballantyne's  "  Chris-  gt'ftnce  what  wonld  lie  n  ^fyfm^^^i-*r(r- 

tianity  Contrasted  witn  Hindil  Phi-  block  or  fooiu^ness  to  the  educated 

losophy.'*  While  he  considered  this  Hindi!  who  had  not  yet  become  a 

work  to  possess  very  great  merit  in  a  catednmten.  But,  wlmtensr  mighl 

literal^  point  of  view,  he  believed  it  be  the  cause  of  the  omissions,  »^ng 

to  be  in  a  religious  point  of  view  ex-  fh^t  they  diJ  exists  Dr.  Hincks,  bav- 

tremely  ol^ecUonable.  Dr.  Ballan-  ing  had  occasion  to  mention  Dr.  Bal- 
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lutyne's  Sanskrit  treatue,  coald  not,  pressed  hf  Dr.  BaUan^me  liy  worda 

as  a  clerK>'man  who  knew  that  hia  deriTad  firnm  the  root  tfi,  "  to  pass  or 
name  wouM  l  >e  attached  to  hw  article,  move,"  preceded  by  the  prcpfisition 
idlow  his  readers  to  suppose  that  he  av%  "down."  The  orthodox  dogma 
considered  what  was  exhibited  to  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  being  "man 
the  learned  Hindd  in  that  treatise  aa  of  the  aubatanoa  of  His  motner,"  is 
Christianity  to  be  real  Christianity,     never  once  presented  to  the  Hindd 

But  Dr.  IJallantyno  denies  that  the   reader  ;  but  he  is  led  to  suppose  that 
name  which  ia  above  ever\'  uame^  and  Christ  brought  Hia  body  from  heaven, 
at  vbioh  every  knee  shall  bow,  is  ig-  aa  Viahfiu  did  in  his  several  AvatArat, 
aored  in  his  treatise ;  and bealtonpiB  In  page  7!),  the  alleged  "incamationi^* 
to  sustain  this  denial  by  a  quotation   (<fea»/i^s)  of  VishTiu  and  of  (Jlirist  are 
frmii  his  work.    He  quotes  from  an   spoken  of  a.s  being  of  the  same  n»- 
Eogliah  paraphrase  of  the  Sanskrit  ture,  so  that  he  who  acknowledges  the 
inatise  which  ia  printed  over  agatnat  fbnner,  can  ifaid  no  abanrdity  in  ae- 
xt  It  is  quite  true,  that  in  pases  7  ]mowled|puig  the  latter;  and  the  only 
and  8  the  Sanskrit  words  which  liter-   question  open  to  him,  it  is  said,  is 
ally  signify  "  of  him  who  canie  down   whetlier  the  Hindii  Scriptures,  which 
{atfotimasya)  with  a  human  body   testify  of  tho  one,  or  the  Christian 
. . . .  Ohnat^*— are  paraphnaed  bgr  8(n^tnrea,whiehteBtify  of  the  other, 
"of /e»i£<  Christ  tuearvKittf  inhuman  are  moat  to  be  believed.  The  offensive 
form;"  that  in  the  next  line,  he  pre-   term  Khnsh^AvatAra,  formed  on  the 
fixes  in  his  paraphrase  "Jesus"  to  the   model  of  matsyflvat^ra,  "  the  descent 
Christ,"  whicn  stands  alone  in  the  in  the  form  of  a  fisL"  and  of  similar 
StBskrit ;  and  that  a  few  Unea  after,  terms  referring  to  Viahftu's  other  de- 
he  substitutes  in  his  paraphrase  scents,  has  been  invented  by  Dr.  Bal- 
** Jesus"  for  "Christ."    Dr.  HinclJs   lantyiie,  to  express  " the  Incarnation 
was  ()uite  aware  that  the  paraphrase  of  Jesus ;"  and  the  former  part  of 
Ib  this  passage  was  inatenally  differ-  this  word,  which,  bv  its  lingual  con- 
CDtfiomthe  Sandcrit;  but  was  heto  aonants  and  peeiuiar  triO,  could 
pass  unnoticed  an  omission  in  the  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  to  a  Hindft 
Sanskrit,©/  tohicJ^  aUrtie  he  was sveak-   reader  the  name  of  Krishna,  is  ex- 
tR^y  becaoso  Dr.  Ballantyne  haa  sup-  cluaively  used  by  him  to  designate 
iJiM  it  in  hia  English  paraphraaef  the  SaTionr.   Ia  thia  a  matter  of  no 
what  Dr.  Hincks  atated  aa  to  the  moment,  or  of  Uttle  moment  ?   It  ia 
name  of  Jcsils  hcmg  tmrr  once  used  well-kno"vvTi  that  this  Krwhwa  is  one 
in  the  Sanskrit  treatise  is  true;  and   of  the  princii)al  objects  of  Hindii 
Dr.  Ballantyne  knew  that  it  was  so  worship: — that  the  ^rishn&vat^ra  is 
whea  he  wrote  tiie  paaaage  in  the  re^urdea  bv  the  Hindita,  aa  the  chief 
foregoing  letter  pronounrim,'  it  to   of  all  the  AvatAras ; — and,  more  than 
be    simply  not  tnie^'  and  when  he   this,  that  the  Hindils  believe  that  the 
quoted  his  own  falsified  paraphraae   Christians  have  taken  the  n:mie  of 
as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  true !  the  founder  of  their  religion  from  this 

It  may  ooov  to  aome  that  this  dif-  god  of  thein;  and  that  some  Enro- 
ference  as  to  a  name  is  of  veir  little  pean  infidels  have  ar^rued  from  this 
importance.  Dr.  Ballant>iie  has  not  supposed  fact  against  the  jiersonality 
ventured  to  plead  this ;  and  there  is  of  Christ.  Even  ii  there  were  no 
na  Christian  who  can  regard  it  as  evil  intention,  there  ia  certainly  an 
oahniMrtaDt  that  the  name  which  evil  tendency  here;  and,  at  the  veiy 
Bounas  so  sweet  in  his  ears  should  best.  Dr.  Ballantyne  disjilaya  a  la- 
be  systematically  excluded  tNOfk  a  mentable  want  of  judgment, 
treatise  on  Christianity.  Now,  as  to  the  omission  of  the  cron 

Bat  there  ia  a  something  to  be  taken  of  Christ,  in  oonnezion  with  hia  death, 
into  account  which  renders  the  mode  Dr.  Ballantyne  pleads  that  there  was 
of  designating:  the  Saviour,  adopted  no  Sanskrit  word  for  "  cnicifixion." 
by  Dr.  Biillantyne,  peculiarly  ooiec-  Dr.  BiiUantjTie  has  introduced  hun- 
tioi^ble  in  a  work  intended  for  Hin-  dreds  of  new  words  into  the  Sanskrit 
dl|a>.  Among  the  dootrinea  of  OhrSa-  languagea.  He  haa  invented  intalli- 
tiaaitijp,  mentionad  in  this  treatise,  gibie  Sanskrit  names  for  all  the  cho- 
the  most  prominent  is  that  of  "  the  mical  eh  incnts  that  did  not  possess 
Incarnation,"  as  it  is  cxilled  in  Eng-  them  before,  and  for  all  their  com- 
liah.  In  Sanskrit  this  is  always  ex-  pounds,  as  well  as  for  the  peculiar 
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tenns  of  innny  othrr  sciences.  No 
one  knows  better  than  he  does  the 
capabilities  of  the  Sanskrit  language; 
ail  yet  he  would  have  his  mdere 
believe  tliat  lie  could  find  no  term  to 
express  crucitixion !  The  notion  is 
ultcriy  alisurd.  But  his  argument  in 
p.  81,  WM  one  **  with  whien  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  exeeutioii  (undergone 
by  Olirist)  was  irrelevant. " '  Granted. 
But  was  this  the  onlv  place  in  his 
treatiee  in  whieh  the  death  of  Ohiist 
was  referred  to?  Is  the  learned 
Hind^l  told  nothing  more  tlnni  that 
Christ,  "in  order  to  establuiii  the 
fact  tliat  he  waa  eent  by  Ood,  roae 
again  alive  on  the  third  day  after  he 
had  been  put  to  deatli."  If  tliis  were 
the  only  allusion  to  Christ's  death  in 
the  treatise,  it  would  deseire  a  yet 
more  Bevere  cenaure  than  Dr.  Hincks 
passed  upon  it  He  bad  forgotten 
this  passage  when  he  wrote,  or  he 
woula  have  modified  what  lie  s^iid  of 
the  resurrection;  hat  he  well  recol- 
lected another  passage,  which  Dr. 
Ballantyne  takes  good  rare  not  to  al- 
lude to.  It  occurs  in  pages  80  and  8 1 , 
and  treats  of  "the  mystery  of  the 
atonement.'*  It  is  there  explained 
how  Christ  was  given  by  His  Hea- 
venly Father  to  Ix}  a  sacrifice  for  the 
aina  of  men :  hut  no  intimation  is 
given,  that  this  sacrifice  took  place 
on  the  cross,  or  that  any  thing  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  the  victim.  The 
notion  of  **8acrifloe"  was  familiar  to 
the  HindO,  and  would  not  shock  his 
prejudices;  but  "  ( 'lirist  cmeitied" 
would  be  fooliijhncsij"  to  him;  and, 
therefore,  the  fact  that  He  was  so,  is 
held  bacK.  I/erfj  too,  was  the  place 
in  whirl)  tlie  Hes'iirrection  should 
have  l)eeii  i)ut  prominently  forward. 
It  is  not  to  ue  classed  with  our  Lord's 
other  miracleB.  It  is  a  proof  that  H  is 
sacrifice  wsu*  accepted ;  and  it  led  to 
His  ascension,  and  to  His  heavenly 
priesthood.  Speaking  of  the  Chris- 
-lia&*8  gronnds  of  eonfidence,  St  F^nl 
wrote,  "It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea 
rather f  that  is  risen  again,  who  is 
.even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who 


also  maketli  rnterce.^sioTi  for  u-'." 
But  the  Hindil,  whose  knowlnlge  of 
Chribtiaiiity  was  derived  from  liii* 
treatise,  would  natmally  aai^iose  tlnfc 
Christ  was  sacrificed  by  pnestjs,  and 
would  jvrobably  overlook  the  state- 
ment that  He  rutse  ^aiu,  whieh  in 
onlv  mentioned  sixty  pages  hdott, 
ana  in  a  totally  diflferent  connexion. 

But  Dr.  BaUantyne  dwells  on  an 
alleged  statement  of  his,  that  his 
wore  was  only  "  a  partaal  eniositioB 
of  Christian  doctrine,"  wlll<^  he  re- 
presents it,  highly  improper  that 
Dr.  Hrncks  bhould  have  overlodbd. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  siiek 
statement  made  at  alL  It  is  the  first 
of  the  five  books  into  w  bieb  the  tn  a- 
tise  is  divided,  which  has  the  above 
words  for  its  heading.  The  other 
four  have  difierent  heiuiinj^  and  do 
one  that  saw  tliom  together  in  the 
table  of  contents  could  iiiia^ne  that 
the  entire  treatise  contained  only  "a 
partial  statement."  In  the  second 
place,  if  this  description  bad  l>cen  in- 
tended for  the  whole  work,  it  is  only 
presented  to  the  EogliBh  reader. 
There  is  nothinj;  to  this  efibet  in  tin 
Sanskrit ;  and  if  there  had  been,  the 
words  could  not  fairly  be  supposed  t'"> 
mean  more  than  that  the  Onnstiaii 
religion  was  not  exhibited  in  all  its 
details;  they  oouM  not  be  supposed 
to  imply  that  some  of  its  ]inncipal 
features  were  kept  out  of  sight;  much 
less  oonld  they  justiiy  mai  a  oouae 
of  proceeding. 

And  now  to  mnrbif^e.  Xot  content 
with  having  scut  the  foregoing  letter 
to  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  Dr. 
BaUantyne  has  thought  proper  to 
publish  an  advertisement  in  Th^  Sa- 
tnrd/vf  Rei'iein,  in  which  he  accuses 
Dr.  iliuckiS  of  "  dishonesty,"  aini 
speaks  of  having  exposed  liis  ini* 
quity,"  in  thi.s  letter,  which  he  an- 
nounces that  ho  ha.s  written.  Jvet  the 
letter  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
tins  reply ;  and  let  those  who  md 
them  then  judge  wheie  the  dlahoMlliy 
and  iniquity  lie. 
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THE  VIOK  or  OUS  OURRSHT  UT£EATUIUL 

What's  in  A  name  t  is  a  question,  to  sieallyonewhitthewoiMLor  thebet- 

whicli  other  answers  than  that  given  tcr,  for  any  name  appenacd  thereto, 

by  a  great  popt  of  yore  will  sometimes  A  student  of  the  Momteur,  however, 

be  found  advisable  in  these  days,  would  know  by  a  glance  at  the  sig- 

Boubtless,  **a  rose  by  any  other  name  natare,  how  much  official  credit  De- 

would  smell  as  sweet "  to  all  nostrils  longed  to  each  article  in  tliat  myste- 

of  normal  shnrpness;  but  what  some  nous  or^^n  of  French  impertinence, 

years  ago  would  have  been  the  prob-  Even  in  England  it  begins  to  be  deem- 

able  IsBiieofLoiiiB  Napoleon's  treason,  ed  good  policy  to  magnify  the  cbria- 

had  not  a  sanng  glory  still  hoverea  tening  of  a  new  serial  by  blazoning 

round  the  name  of  his  dead  uncle  ?  forth  the  names  of  its  choicest  ppon- 

Has  Lord  John  Rutisell  found  no  sors.  or  calmly  hinting  them  from  be- 

▼irtue  in  the  name  that  keeps  alive  hina  the  editorial  curtain.   It  seems, 

the  memory  of  more  than  one  nobler  oris  supposed  to  be,  a  rule  with  many 

patriot  than  he  1   Lord  Palmerston  reader^,  that  a  few  pages,  dashed  off 

may  have  openly  worshipped,  and  by  the  pen  of  a  famous  writer,  must 

privately  exchanged  winks  of  friend-  therefore  be  better  worth  buving  than 

ship  with  the  hero  of  the  Sbid  Decem-  an  essay  carefully  put  together  by  an 

ber;  Viut  has  he  not  a  name  above  aUc,  but  anonymous:  hand.   There  is 

ali   Englishmen,  for  asserting  the  a  nige,  too,  for  the  iiumblcst  6craj)3 

cause  of  national  freedom  both  at  and  weakest  studies  of  writers  and 

home  and  abroad  f  What  but  his  artists,  to  whose  fame  such  things 

name  as  a  comic  actor,  could  account  can  render  no  possible  service,  alive 

for  the  ready  laughter  of  pit  and  gal-  or  dead;  while  to  the  general  reader 

lery  at  every  look,  word,  or  gesture,  they  may  do  a  poi>itive  harm.   As  a 

on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buckstone  %  The  speculation,  they  will,  doubUeH^  Iwre 

sufferings  of  the  English  anny  in  tlie  tneir  charm  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 

Crimea  were  at  once  set  dnv  ritothe  only  measure  value  by  money-pay- 

vices  of  our  military  system ;  while,  meute ;  and  live  in  an  age  remarkable 

for  the  heayier  and  more  continuous  for  its  devotion  to  outside  show, 

of  our  French  allies,  any  other  There  are  other  ways  of  tutning  a 

was  assigned  than  the  weak-  good  name  to  unworthy  uses  than 

of  a  system,  whose  name  stood  the  lending  of  it  to  an  unknown  au- 

80  high  for  excellence  of  every  sort  thor,  after  the  example  of  M.  Dumas; 

Wliat's  in  a  name ask  the  cham-  or  the  stealiiw  of  it^  to  raise  the  price 

f lions  of  anonymous  journalism— feel-  of  a  verv  modem  painting,  done  for  a 
ng,  rightly  enough,  that  good  wine  few  shillings,  to  mislead  the  unwary 
needs  no  bush  ;  and  that  no  essay  or  customers  of  some  artful  picture- 
leading  article  was  ever  made  intria-  dealer. 
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How  many  a  name  of  mark  is  often  pulous  spendthrift  does  the  a«ute 
Init  the  last  cratnbling  relic— tlie  which  he  has  already  mortgaged  be- 
mere  ghoetl^  shell  of  what  aomething  yond  its  utmost  value.  Whatever  he 
was,  antl  still  pn  tnids  to  be,  until  chooses  to  send  to  marTct  t.  it  full 
a  breath  of  wind  blows  it  away,  or  a  nieasiire,  or  ver>'  short  leugiiis.  is 
touch  scatters  it  all  to  pieces  !  How  pretty  sure  to  tiiui  a  noisy  welcome, 
lonff  did  the  Roman  Empire  hang  to-  alike  from  many  of  those  \vh<  >  seem 
getner  by  force  of  its  oMcii  fame'?  to  guide,  and  from  nearly  all  thc«e 
Many  a  yeardiil  the  old  French  Mon-  who  virtually  determine,  tiie 
archv  sui  vive  all  but  its  nominal  taste.  The  author  of  "rickw  it  k  ioid 
greatneas.  Our  system  of  ruling  India  ''Martin  Cbunlewit"  ap]>eals  from 
by  its  uwn  Sfpoys,  fell,  as  if  by  magic,  unkind  critics  to  the  "unj  Moirdf  lTi  1 
at  the  fir-^t  vvhisper  of  an  organized  success"  of  "Little  D^rrit/  llis 
outbreak.  Great  is  the  power  of  Mr.  greatest  rival  seems  beut  on  slidiiig 
Bright  among  us,  just  as  long  as  we  aown  with  equal  calmneas  towards 
choose  to  deem  it  uMcut.  Excellent  an  issue  not  more  agreeable  to  his 
in  many  eyes  was  tlie  ^'lory  of  Sir  J.  truest  friends.  Amon^  writer??  of  <pe- 
Paul,  until  his  crowuing  blunder  cial  mark,  how  few  seem  anxious 
turned  the  beautiful  vision  into  even  to  keep  abreast  of  thor  own 
smoke.  If  knowledge  is  power,  so  achievements.  The  honest  ixiindtaking 
al>'»  is  a  name;  nii'l  tliis  seems  often  of  Sir  E.  J).  Lytton  :  the  unliitsting 
must  powerful  w  heu  it  rests  on  the  reticence  of  poor  Charlotte  Bronte ; 
slightest  ground- work  of  intrinsic  the  artistic  self-respect  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
merit,  and  owes  most  to  tlie  ignorance  son,  are  virtues  neatly  as  rare  in  thii 
of  one  rlafs,  or  the  blind  contented-  aj:e  as  trees  on  the  road  from  Cai.-o 
ness  of  another.  to  Suez.   To  have  written  one  f^iir 

,  ,  .     „        ^        **NMi«,        book  seems  to  be  accounted  a  lit  rva- 
.N o.fac>nm.  For4oii».0«wi/»loq»ebam«.'*  gon  foF  Writing  many  bad  ones  afttr- 
Most  of  our  popular  writers  seem   wards.    Just  as  Bonie  jtainters,  wIj'^ 
bent  on  showing  the  world  how  mnoh    have  onee  hit  the  public  fancy  with 
there  may  be  m  a  name,  and  how  a  particular  style  of  pictui-e,  go  on  re- 
very  far  it  can  be  made  to  go.  With  peating  the  same  set  of  seenea  or 
a  certain  stock  of  talent,  and  an  aver-   characters  over  and  over  again ;  so  an 
ago  amount  of  luck,  no  modem  author   author,  vrho  has  once  arvjuirr*!  f  -r 
need  fear  starvation,  who  has  once   liimself  some  sterling  value  in  hu 
gained  a  certain  foothold  on  some  publisher's  eyes,  will  soon  get  tired 
part  of  the  great  reading  world.   A  of  showing  otf  his  best  paces,  and 
new  poem  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  or  a   Retf'f  tl.,wn  into  alazyjog-trof,  Nvhich 
new  novel  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  is  even   tl»e  bulk  of  hif»  admirers  shall  be  too 
less  sure  of  a  ready  sale  than  a  new  dull,  careless,  or  good-natured,  to  de- 
volume  of  AiKjcalyptic  sketches  by  cry.    For  it  is  wonderful  how  many 
Dr.  Cummini^.    No  matter  how  tur-   of  tlin^e  v.  ho  are  sloxvest  to  l%e!ieTe 
bid  the  poetry,  or  how  flat  the  prone,   in  a  new  idol  will  keep  on  clinging  to 
that  invites  our  custom,  if  only  it  that  belief  long  after  their  inmost 
bears  the  mark  we  love  so  well  hearts  have  ordered  them  to  let  it 
"  Lovel,  the  Widower  "  and  "Porms   jro  ;  while  others,  who  have  no  time 
before  Con Ln*e8s,"  wen*  '•oi?ie(l  in  the   to  think  for  themsrlvos,  or  little  pow- 
8ameuiiutas"VanityFaH   and^Tbe   er  to  think  rightiv,  iure  content  to 
Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May."  It  is  repeat  for  ever  the  creed  they  hap- 
the  fashion  of  to-day  to  worship  sue-   pened  to  adopt  in  their  younger  days, 
cess,  and  to  be  very  patient  of  the      With  some  of  us,  inneed,  the  for- 
freak8T)layed  otf  by  any  established   bcarance  thus  shown  to  a  favourite 
idoL  Honey  will  stick  as  well  as  dirt  writer,  springs,  in  part  at  least,  from 
The  incense  of  flattery  will  keeji  ris-   a  desire  to  make  amends  for  certain 
ing  from  altars  to  gods  whom  the   shiirtoominc^sononrownside.  If  lie  has 
clearer-sighted  few  have  long  been  taken  unfair  advantage  of  our  trust- 
driren  to  disown,  or  lemo^e,  at  fulness,  hare  not  we  too  beguiled  Mm 
leasty  to  a  lower  pedestal  Onee  dve  farther  from  the  ri^ht  way,  in  our 
nn  author  a  good  name,  and,  uiiless   ea^emef^s  to  hear  him  speak  at  the 
he  has  very  strict  notions  of  his  duty,   shortest  intervals,  no  matter  how  ht- 
he  may  turn  it  to  as  large  accoimt,  tie  he  really  haa  to  say  !   Had  ve 
with  as  little  trouble,  as  an  unscni-  better  brooked aloogersiteDoe,  might 
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not  his  mouth  have  opened  itself  to  depth  of  feeling,  no  range  of  fancy ; 
better  pur)>ose1  In  daking  ourtldnt  he  writes  vithoat  an  eaif}'ing  pur- 
for  something  new  from  the  pen  of  a  pose  ;  without  an  effort  to  ^jrasp  one 
8ucce,s.sful  author,  wo  have  forgotten  of  the  tliousand  mysteries  tliat  bub])le 
to  show  that  Jealous  eoncern  for  his  up  in  the  ever-seething  eauhlron  of 
fair  tame,  whieli  might  liave  cooled  modem  life.  In  the  fields  of  modem  lit^- 
the  fire  of  a  distempered  vanity,  or  ratureit  i8<tf  no  neetowalk  upright 
eorbed  tlie  promi>ting3  of  an  undue  andlookcalmly  out  before  and  around 
record  for  i»elf.  And  so  we  .still  keep  3'ou  ;  you  must  peer  aVvout  with  ham- 
listening,  or  ieigning  to  listen,  to  s<»n»e  mer  and  magnitying  glass,  and  re- 
voice,  whose  hiter  utterances  only  dis-  solutely  emwr  your  way  to  fame, 
appoint  us  each  time  more  and  mora  That  thia  extravagant  realism  was 
Vita  brevis,  ars  longa,"  is  a  max-  at  first  a  wholesome  reaction  from  the 
ira  either  t"^»  mu<di  sliglitfd  in  these  eohl  conventionalism  of  a  more  arti- 
days,  or  else  too  commonly  r»'ad  back-  ficial  age,  we  are  not,  for  a  moment, 
wards.  If  art  is  long,  and  time  is  going  to  dispute.  For  a  movement, 
iketang/*  let  the  former  go  hang,  we  which  gave  us  Soott  and  Byron, 
say  to  ourselves,  so  long  as  we  can  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  Keats,  and  Oole- 
tura  the  latter  to  any  immediate  gain,  ridge,  and  Shelley,  instead  of  stilted 
Life,  with  too  many  of  us,  means  only  travesties  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  Emg- 
tinw  for  making  money ;  and  ar^  laud  had  tome  reason  to  be  thankful 
which  needs  some  little  tune  for  pick*  thbtyorfortyyearsiigo,  Butnucethen 
ing  and  ch(x^sing  her8imi)l<'>t  i»lira.ses,  the  movement  ha.s  Ix^en  carried  much 
has  naturally  dropped  out  of  her  right  ti  "o  far.  Even  the  great  poet  of  *'Childe 
sphere,  into  a  sort  of  tlireadbare  de-  llarold  '  lent  it  a  hand  lor  mischief,  in 
pendence  on  the  chance  bountiee  of  the  erratic  brilliance  of  "Don  Juan.*' 
her  prosperous  rival.  Displaced  hf  Yet  even  5yron  fell  into  disn  jiute 
a  showy  half  truth  from  her  olden  with  a  generation  that  delighted  in 
lordship  over  nature  s  realms,  she  has  Christoiiher  North,  and  clamoured 
been  doomed  to  hear  her  beet  virtues  for  a  coiuplele  reversal  of  the  judg- 
set  downa8fault«,andher refinedideal-  ment  once  passed  on  the  Bard  of  Bj- 
\sm  accused  of  downright  enmity  to  dal.  Miss  Austen*8  realism  went,  at 
the  truths  revealed  in  every  aspect  of  least,  far  enough  for  artistic  puq>08e8 ; 
our  daily  life.  Because  slie  has  some-  but  even  her  tinest  touches  would, 
times  spoken  in  lanj^age  too  conven-  doubtless,  seem  coarse  and  conven- 
tional, we  have  forbidden  her  to  speak  tional  to  the  microscopic  gravers  of 
at  all ;  save  in  language  fit  only  for  our  own  day.  We  are  wandc  ring 
Nature's  mudlarks,  fn  this  age  of  further  and  further  from  that  happy 
unlimited  pebble-counting,  a  writer  mean,  which  finds  in  art  the  purest 
is  nothing,  unless  he  is  minutely  de-  expr^nion  of  nature.  Scouting  all 
8<Tiptive  and  unfalterin^y  **reaL*'  pa,st  niles  and  standards,  with  no  eye 
Be  the  facts  he  dwells  on  never  so  su-  tor  juduMiig  distance,  no  ear  for  ge- 
pertUiuus,  the  topics  he  drags  in  neral  harmony,  not  much  feeling  for 
never  so  misplaced,  the  whole  per-  grand  forms  and  large  prospects,  we 
formance  never  so  smaJl  and  inartistic;  cram  our  wallets  wiui  the  strangest 
still  he  has  given  ns,  we  say,  a  finish-  medley  of  weeds  and  wild  flowers, 
ed  likeness  of  a  new-])lucked  onion,  only  to  offer  them  just  as  they  are, 
or  a  full-blown  cabhaire  ;  a  perfect  unpicked  and  unassorted,  U)  the  gaze 
photograph  of  a  plough  boy's  shirt-  and  custom  of  admii  ing  by  -stanaers. 
sleeves,  or  the  wart  on  Cromwell's  The  fhuts  of  our  labour  are  seldom 
nose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  rich  or  rare ;  but  our  own  hands  have 
neither  stooped  to  moralise  overa  dead  plucked  them  outof  the  comers  where 
leaf,  nor  cared  to  represent  the  exact  they  reiUly  grew, 
number  of  blossoms  on  a  foxfd(»ve,  In  one  form  or  another  this  ultra- 
nor  ascertained  the  tnie  price  of  peri-  realistic  spirit  taints  nearly  all  the 
wigs  in  the  days  of  "good  Queen  popular  writing  of  our  day,  from 
Anne,"  nor  f  mnd  thoii:,dit«,  too  deep  ^lacaulav's  "Itistorv  ""  to  "Adam 
for  tears,  in  the  creaking  of  a  cart-  liede."  Many  an  autlior  of  the  high- 
wfaeel;  hia  tmthfidneas  is  straight-  est  name,  or  thefairest  promise,  seems 
vay  called  in  question;  his  artistic  to  write  as  if  all  exc'cllence  lay  in 
reticenrr  hecomf's  a  sign  of  moral  or  being  over  minute.  Either  the  sub- 
inteUectuai  weakness ;  he  has  no  ject,  or  his  treatment  of  it,  or  both 
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toother,  are  very  small.  It  is  not  in  on  the  Rhone  are  not  less  worthy  of 

paintiiiff  alone  that  so-called  pre-  our  notice  than  ruined  castles  on  the 

Bi^ha(uite  principles  haTebecomethe  Khine.  Our  hearts  and  eyes  will  teach 

fag»-H»nfounding  small  things  with  ns  the  oontnry»  as  surely  as  they  hid 

great,  and  outrajjing  all  niles  of  fitness,  iis  turn  from  yonder  dunghill  to  those 

unity,  aoid  right  perspective.    The  far  blue  hiik  behind.  Wordsworth 

muse  of  history  seems  to  delight  in  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  considered 

wielding  the  brush  of  Teniers,  alter-  true  to  nature  ;  but  is  not  B\Ttjn,  or 

nately  with  tliat  of  Mr.  Millais.  She  Shakspeare,  far  truer?  If  pootrj'  be. 

retiuircti  four  thick  octavo  volumes  to  as  we  think,  but  the  highest  cxpre.>- 

coadeuse  some  ten  years  of  a  nation's  sion  of  all  truth,  can  we  doubt  that 

life.   Biographers  are  yet  more  mer-  he  is  the  best  poet— in  other  words, 

ciless,  devoting  their  two  or  three  the  most  skilful  artist  — who,  eombin- 

volumes  to  the  life  of  somebody,  in^;  the  largest  range  of  emotional  in- 

whose  epitaph  would  have  told  us  sight  with  the  keenest  humour  for 

all  wd  care  to  know.  Our  modem  characteristic  trifles,  can  work  oa%  a 

books  of  travel  abound  in  graphic  harmonious  sugge.stive  whole,  by  dint 

touches  reading  the  travellers  them-  of  a  few  well-placed  touches,  and  a 

selves  J  their  personal  habits ;  the  careful  selection  of  the  most  teXiing 

time  tney  took  on  tbdr  iouney :  the  details  f  Art  should  neither  aoar  too 

hoteb  they  liked  or  disliked ;  ana  the  high  above  our  common  nature,  nor 

company  they  met  therein.  But  it  i<<  creep  too  far  amon*,'  its  lowermost  re- 

mainlv  in  the  field  of  fiction  that  our  cesses.  If  man  be  indeed  the  measure 

lage  K>r  everyday  trifles  and  low  life  of  all  things,  let  u&  at  least,  he  em- 

runs  clearly  wildest  To  judge,  indeed,  ful  by  what  stanoards  we  measure 

from  most  of  our  favourite  novels,  himself.   We  may  dn  full  justice  to 

nothing  thought,  said,  or  done,  by  the  all  parts  of  God  s  creation,  without 

smallest  child,  or  the  poorest  old  dnl-  lowering  Gulliver  to  a  pigmy,  or  rais- 

hurd,  can  he  too  mean  for  our  instruc-  ing  him  into  a  giant   By  too  mudi 

tion ;  too  trifling  for  artistic  elfect  poring  over  mere  trifles,  the  keenest 

It  is  Tin  longer  our  children  only  who  eyesight  will  grow  dim  to  the  plainest 

sit  dowu  and  write  little  storicB,  de-  beariugs  and  most  prominent  virtues 

tailing  every  thing  that  happens  from  of  laijger  tilings.   He  who  is  alwavs 

hour  to  hour ;  wliat  they  had  for  stooping,  cornea,  in  time,  to  lose  the 

breakfast;  how  often  the  i^'ovemesM  power  of  walking  upriErht.    It  is  all 

scolded  them  ^  how  many  sugai  -pluuia  very  well  to  say,  that  iiumau  life  is 

they  were  allowed  to  eat  in  the  after-  made  up  of  trifles,  or  that  great  events 

noon.  Grown  up  men  and  women  arc  spring  irom  trivial  causes ;  but  art  is 

not  ashamed  to  address  their  innwu-  not  life,  only  the  essence  or  general 

up  readers  in  a  style  more  carefully  sum  of  it ;  and  there  is  after  all  a 

eoildish,  than  Min  Edgeworth  would  difference,  which  thousands  of  us  can 

have  used  to  address  the  boys  and  feel,  if  only  hundreds  can  understand* 

girls  nf  horown  day,    We  have  ex-  between  a  fniit-piece,  painted  never 

changed  the  manly  iare  which  satis-  so  skilfully,  by  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  and  & 

fied  our  forefathen,  for  the  small-  landscape  glorified  by  Turner;  be- 

'  beer  of  "  Framley  Parsonage,"  and  the  tween  a  picture  of  Dut<  h  boors  mak- 

water-gruel  of  the  "Daisy  Chain."  ing  merry,  and  Guidos  pictuie  of 

Even  the  low  life,  which  might  fur-  Jesus  bearing  the  Cross, 

nish  some  startling  lights  and  shades  We  are  told,  indeed,  bv  the  most 

to  a  powerftd  artist^  is  generaUy  drawn  prosaic  of  modem  poets,  that  there  ia 

with  such  accurate  tameness,  as  only  nothing  great  or  small.  Whatever 

to  arouse,  in  a  sceptical  reader,  the  grains  of  tnith  there  may  be  in  such 

notion  that  it  mubt  be  exceedingly  a  dictum,  it  is  enough  to  reply,  tiiat 

dull,  if  not  inevitably  brutish.  men  are  not  all  cntomoloipsto ;  nor 

In  spite  of  Greorge  Eliot's  great  is  human  knowledge  synonymous  with 

talents  and  growing  jntluenee,  her  omniscience.  Ourhigheststand  pr.ir,t^ 

own  writings  warn  us  against  the  uu-  rise  but  a  few  feet  above  the  surround- 

soundness  of  that  stooping  realism,  ing  levels;  our  farthest  hotium  ranges 

that  taste  for  small  things  merely  as  but  a  few  miles  beyond  ourselves. 

Bmrill,  which,  in  her  last  novel,  she  Within  these  limits  we  are  aware  of 

has  deliberately  set  herself  to  uphold,  marked  ditlbrenoes  which  escape 

It  is  idle  to  tell  US  that  ruined  huts  alike  the  expexienoe  of  a  mole,  and 
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the      of  s  traveller  on  the  top  of 

a  WT  high  mountain,  or  lost  to  sight 
in  a  halloon  beyond  the  clonds.  In 
the  eyes  of  all  but  mere  cntomolo^nsts 
or  o\rer  zealous  disciples  of  Mr.  Kus< 
kn,  tbere  are  oertaiii  dear  dogreea  of 
oomparison,  which  express  the  dUSar- 
ence  betwf  en  certain  things.  Ry  some 
hidden  law  of  natural  selection,  we 
osoally  think  of  an  elephant  as  being, 
what  science  also  proves  him,  a  nobler 
aaunal  than  a  flea.  Men  were  in  the 
habitof  feeling,  long  before  science  had 
pointed  out  to  them,  their  inborn  su- 
mriority  over  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
There  magrbe  a  world  of  minute  mar- 
Tela  in  a  wee  patch  of  green  sward, 
or  a  few  drops  of  dirty  water;  but 
for  purposes  of  art  we  prefer  a  strik- 
ng  uNideeape  or  aa  expreeahre  hu- 
man  face.  The  caraftd  mspection  of 
a  single  .stone  may  send  Mr.  Ruskin 
hitn  an  ecstasy  of  delight  ;  hut  most 
of  as  would  much  rather  lo«)k  at  Tin- 
tern  Abbey,  or  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar. 
Few  of  us  would  be  inclined  to  hold, 
that  a  Newton  nr  ;i  Rhakspeare  ranked 
BO  higher  in  the  scale  of  hiimanity, 
than  a  heavv-witted  clodliopper,  or 
eren  a  hatd-nittiiig  Tom  SayerL 

■'Tb* iMftTvas  tboBMlvM,  tfw  planetib  lad 

Am  centre, 
Olnanr*  d«gre«,  prioritj,  and  place.** 

And  the  poet's  wisdom  merely 
points  out  the  goal  to  which  all  na- 

tiirri!  >:i'irncp  Beems  inevitably  rising. 
Trie  true  artiat  ignores  no  rules  of 
right  perspective,  nor  chooses  his 
tbane  without  eome  regard  to  its 
geneial  fitness,  some  skill  in  scixing 
on  the  most  effective  point  of  view. 
"With  all  nature  Iving  round  him, 
whence  to  choose,  he  will  not  over- 
look the  beauty  that  haonta  hia  atepa 
OD  all  sides,  for  the  uglineei  that 
lurks  in  foul  alleys,  and  peers  out 
from  untrodden  by-ways.  Too  truth- 
ful to  alter  nature  as  she  really  shows 
lieneif  from  any  given  point  at  any 
driven  moment,  he  will  not  paint  a 
tree  in  the  far  background  jisdiBtinetly 
as  one  immediately  before  him  ;  nor 
wni  he  seek  to  diraw  our  attention 
too  much  from  the  central  figures  to 
the  elaborate  finish  of  acces.sory  de- 
fciil.^.  In  looking  at  his  work,  we 
shall  not  be  puzzled  to  guess  its  ap- 
ptreat  meaning ;  to  tell  what  things 
an  near,  and  what  far ;  to  distinguish 
Ix^tw^^en  essentials  and  adjnn  ts,  liol- 
lows  and  projections,  lights  and  shades. 
In  striving  to  be  real,  such  a  worker 


never  eeaees  to  be  natural ;  loves  not 
to  paint  a  dwarf  in  preference  t  >  a 

man  of  fair  si/e  ;  or  a  monster  of  ug 
lines.s  rather  than  a  shape  of  average 
beauty. 

Qenius  can  weave  a  halo  round  the 
ainqdeet  characten  and  the  homelieBt 

scenes.    At  her  command,  we  grieve 
for  the  trials  of  worthy  Dr.  Priuiruse ; 
or  look  kindly  on  the  loves  of  Joseph 
Andrewa  and  matie  Fanny.  Dobbin's 
unswerviii  z  -  oustancy^  and  quiet  man- 
liness choke  down  the  remembrance 
of  his  ungainly  figure,  and  William 
Waife  keeps  his  hold  on  our  hearts, 
even  while  rumour  prates  her  loudest 
against  his  fair  famo.  We  admire  the 
simple  grandeur  of  Tregarva,  and  en- 
joy a  good-humoured  laugh  at  the 
itttenm  abeurditiee  of  BIrs.  Niokleby. 
But  in  all  such  cases  the  effect  pro> 
duced  arises  mainly  from  a  careful 
reticence,  a  quiet  slurring  of  the  home- 
lier details,  or  a  skilful  heightening 
of  the  mora  ehaneterietie.  In  reu 
life  the  odds  are,  that  Fanny  would 
have  been  less  InMutiftil  Mrs,  Nickle- 
by  much  less  aiausingiy  absurd,  than 
they  appear  in  print.   Yet  few  will 
deny,  we  think,  that  aneh  portndta 
gain,  in  graphic  interest,  more  than 
they  lose  in  photographic  literalne.ss. 
With  all  his  masterly  workmanship, 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  won  but  a  barren 
t  riumphinhiadelineationof ''Amelia.'* 
There  are  many  rt^aders  who  would 
have  liked  the  "A  umr  of  Wakefield" 
just  as  welh  had  his  sermon  not  been 
given  in  full  A  like  olgeetion  might 
be  raised  against  the  sennons  printed 
in  '*My  Novel  "  and  "Adam  Bede.'* 
Insufterably  dull,  to  onr  thinking,  are 
some  of  those  ^>assages  in  George  £li- 
ot'a  novela,  whidi  her  numerous  ad- 
mirers of  the  fiyr  sex  are  wont  to  cry 
up  for  their  special  tmthfulness.  We 
laugh  at  Mrs.  Nickleby,  hut  can  only 
yawn  over  Mrs.  Poyser.   The  latter 
may  be  drawn  more  outwardly  trae 
to  life  ;  l)ut  what  good  or  pleasure 
fnn  tlie  reader  gain  from  studying  her 
small  ways,  and  listening  ever  so  pa- 
tiently to  her  small  talk  I  If  Hilton 
sometinies  crawls,  and  Soott's  fan^ 
droops  with  over-work,  poets  and 
novelists  of  less  undoubted  genius 
have  no  such  plea  as  theirs  for  failing 
to  give  us  our  due  share  of  moitu 
amusement.   Instead  of  boring  us 
th'^insflves,  it  is  their  tii^^^t  biis  rifss 
to  supply  us  with  nn  ngreeable  reiief 
from  the  bores  of  our  actual  everyday 
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life.  The  fault,  which  almost  becomes  mongers.    Whatever  else  we  may  be 

ftbwuty,i]ithepagesofaTliAekerayor  tricked  into  learning  from  the  pages 

mDickens,  is  simply  a  nuisance,  when  it  of  a  seeming  romance^  the  rubbiah  of 

pervades  the  works  of  second  or  tliinl  theological  small  talk  had  bettor  be 

rate  authors.  What  rational  bemg  shot  elsewhere, 

really  cares  to  see  the  everyday  talk  If  theological  storie«i  arc  hatefol 

of  a  eet  of  commonplace  p^ple,  high  thinga»  novels  with  a  purpose  are 

or  low,  reiKMted,  word  for  word,  with  nuisances  of  a  wider  prevalence  and 

all  its  gusliing  pettiness  of  thought,  a  more  inveterate  dye.   In  theae  days 

and  poorness  of  language,  in  works  no  work  of  fiction  will  quite  paea 

oetenaibly  designed  to  interest  and  muster,  unlees  it  ban^i  out  a  hemy 

amuse  us  I    Or  what  class  of  readers  moral  or  two  at  the  masthead  by  way 

can  it  Ik?,  that  delights  in  following  of  jmcifying  the  mild  religionist*,  who 

the  characters  ofa  story  through  every  look  on  li^t  literature  as  an  over- 

ineh  of  their  mond  derelopiiieiit ;  lealous  echoQliiiaeter  looka  upon  a 

over  every  molehill  of  outward  cir-  half  holidaj.  Once  on  a  time  the 

cumstancc,  even  to  the  slightest  mo-  literary  workman  aimed  fin^t  of  all  ^ 

tives  for  their  doing  this,  or  the  pettiest  making  up  an  artistic  story,  leav- 

flcruples  that  torn  them  againet  some-  ing  the  moia],  as  it  seemed,  to  ttkb 

thing  else ;  the  doing  or  neglecting  of  csie  of  itself  In  the  plays  of  Shaks- 

which  is  alike  unimportant  both  to  .peare,  the  poems  of  Milton,  thr  nr.  veU 

reader  and  plot  i  of  Fielding  and  Walter  Scutt,  the 

If  the  author  of  **  Adam  Bede^'  la  reader  is  left  at  nerfect  liberty  to 

too  food  of  simple  Dutch  painting,  disooTer  for  himaelr— 

tiiore  are  some  of  her  fellow-novelists  «  .             ...         ,  . 

who  combine  the  same  fault  with  fl'^SJli^Ti^^ 
a  taste  for  narrow  religionism  and 

'*ff0ody"  prosing,  from  which  she  her-  But  die  current  literature  has  not 

self  is  entirely  free.  With  every  wish  much  to  say  to  such  ''liberal  apj'lii  a- 

to  know  more  of  Miss  Yoiigf,  we  tions."    Next  to  minuteness,  we  are 

must  own  to  repeated  failures  in  the  all  expected  to  love  a  moral.    Let  it 

attempts  we  have  made  to  explore  be  never  so  paltry,  never  so  promin- 

the  seen  t  of  her  popularity.    Human  cnt,  never  so  ill-contrived,  still  the 

Jatience  cun  go  very  lar,  but  even  moral  must  have  its  place  <»f  honour, 
ob  found  himself  fairly  beaten  when  must  show  itself  in  cnaracters  legible 
hto  best  friends  began  to  preach,  and  even  by  the  dullest  bndn.  The  old 
scold,  and  use  commonplaces  be-  Greek  chorus  lives  again,  with  few  if 
side  the  mark.  A  didactic  novel  is  any  of  the  old  redeeming  merits,  iu 
always  an  odence  against  art,  and  a  the  pages  of  many  a  popular  nuveL 
trial  of  onr  good  temper,  eren  when  Mr.  Trollope  regales  us  with  eai^  les- 
Mr.  Thackeray  haaeoated  the  pill  for  sons  wort]i>  nf  a  place  in  some  revised 
us  with  the  honey  of  his  own  alluring  edition  of  Mavor's  Spelling  R^'k. 
style.  We  can  forgive  much,  how-  Westward  Uo  1"  is  an  elaborate  au> 
ever,  even  to  the  dogmatism  of  Mr.  swer  to  the  moral  teaching  of  "The 
Charles  Reade,  while  the  toneat  of  IL'iroffiedcljrfie."  Messrs.  Beadeaad 
Mr.  Kiugsley's  eloquence  drowns  for  a  1  )ickens  range  with  rather  more  noise 
while  the  voice  of  our  choking  rea-  than  wisdom  over  large  fields  of  poli- 
son.  But  a  religious  novel,  especi-  tical  and  social  philosophv.  Even 
ally  one  thsA  breathes  throughout  the  Mr.  Thackeray  has  oontrivea  to  sicken 
narrow  formalism  of  a  sect  that  hopes  us  with  endless  sermons  on  the  hol- 
to  be  saved  by  its  olwen'ance  of  saints'  lowness  of  all  things  imder  the  sun- 
days,  its  adoration  of  white  surpUces,  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  mark  how 
and  its  studied  preference  for  ul  ex-  generally  the  novel  has  been  turned 
ploded  symbols,  is  ])erhaps  the  worst  i)f  late  int^  a  summon  sower  for  all 
of  all  thcxic  literary  blunders  which  kinds  of  intellectual  garbage.  Not 
the  daring  spirit  of  an  umlntious  i^^e  only  are  we  forbidden  U)  study  for 
has  saeoeeded  in  making  popular.  If  ouraelves  the  meaninra  that  crop  out 
modem  writers  must  lo^  their  novels  here  and  there,  as  if  l\y  chance,  over 
withagivenquantity  of  special  mean-  the  surface  of  a  well-written  tale  of 
ings,  let  these  be  gathered  at  least  human  life,  but  at  every  step  we  take 
from  any  other  field  thaa  the  noisome  forward,  the  anther,  or  one  of  hit 
hunting  groimd  of  idigioas  trifle-  ahadowi^  breaka  the  emrenl  of  our 
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tlimij»ht8  with  some  trite  remark- 
some  flimsy  paradox — some  crude  re- 
flemim  on  quite  iireleTant  things. 
Idke  some  talkative  old  guide  to  a 

favouritt^  liannt  of  modem  pilj^rim- 
age,  be  is  determined  to  have  his 
say,  DO  matter  who  liBteus  or  what 
the  burden  of  lii.s  di  lurse  may  be 
worth.  ^Ir.  Tiollojie,  for  instance, 
has  a  knack  of  pleasant  writing  and 
a  power  of  drawing  what  he  sees, 
which  only  make  ils  the  more  resent- 
ful of  liis  repeated  sins  against  the 
simplest  articles  of  a  novel-reader's 
faith.  If  liLtJ  earlicist  and  best  writ- 
ings are  too  much  interlarded  with 
small  details  and  heaps  of  forei;jjn 
matter,  the  mere  stnffiinir  of  a  literary 
workshop,  what  sliaii  wc  siiy  of 
"Framley  Parsonage  However 
anxious  he  may  be  to  show  oft'  his 
micrt^copic  knowledge,  and  air  his 
pet  theories  on  every^  subiect,  he  may 
De  miie  that  no  lasting  rame  can  be 
won  by  atooping  to  pour  out  paue  on 
page  of  the  prosing  goodinesH,  that 
nudges  his  hk>t  story  read  almost  like 
an  eaaay  from  the  pen  of  iCrs.  Nick- 
lebv. 

The  same  causei=?  tliat  widen  the 
field  of  a  novelist's  ingenuity  impart 
something  of  a  doubtful  flavour  to 
many  other  samples  of  modem  litera- 
ture.    ]*i>etr}',   history,  bionrray)by, 
travels,  all  seem  to  run  into  and 
change  places  with  each  other  in 
aome  mysterious  way.    In  seeking 
to  realizi'  the  life  of  a  {lartleular  ai:jc, 
nation,  or   man,  a  modern  author 
seems  at  tirat  glance  to  combine  iu 
one  person  nearly  all  the  qualities 
whicn  Rasselas  thouLrht  neceasary  to 
make  up  a  tnie  iiot  t.    At  any  rate, 
the  bare  result  is  that  we  seldom  get 
any  thing  like  an  artistic  work  in  any 
of  the  departments  aforenamed.  The 
atT"*"t:>tion  of  tulness.  itself  arising 
out  oi  our  excessive  realism,  has  been 
durried  to  io  absurd  a  len^h,  that  a 
new  book  seldom  is  what  it  purports 
to  1k».    Instead  of  a  succinrt  yet  fin- 
ished biography,  we  have  the  Life 
and  Times"  of  some  dead  celebrity, 
whose  personal  ezistenoe,  itself  ]><  r- 
haps  eked  out  by  many  paq^es  of  sha- 
dowy eonjeeture.  is  .swallowed  np  in 
the  mass  of  coeval  history  like  a  nee- 
dle in  a  tmsB  of  hay ;  or  else  it  is  a 
mere  re}>rint  of  private  journals  and 
letters  of  all  kinds,  tagged  together 
by  a  few  lines  of  editorial  comment, 
from  which  we  learn  but  little. that 


we  snu.L,'ht,  and  more  than  we  like  to 
know.   If  we  take  up  a  histoiy,  the 
chances  are  that  it  reads  like  a  series 
of  essays,  political,  antiquarian,  philo- 
sophienl,  touehed  np  with  moral  com- 
mon places,  ami  relieved  by  a  aonie- 
what  picturesque  setting  of  very 
small  and  sometimes  fanciful  details ; 
or  ehe  we  are  tn  ated  to  a  running 
£re  of  grimly  humorous  sarcasms  and 
quaintly- worded  apostrophes,  playing 
roiud  and  round  a  small  body  <n 
meagre  incidents,  snpprirted  here  and 
there  by  some  scene  of  stirring  in- 
terest, some  form  of  special  dimity 
which  the  author  has  painted  with  a 
force  and  t"nlne<.s  not  always  war- 
ranted by  liitt  facts.    In  the  one  ease 
histor^r  wears  a  poetic,  in  the  other  a 
magazine-writer  s  garb.   Our  poetry 
is  often  little  better  than  rhymed  or 
rhythmical — Bometiraes  hardly  rhyth- 
mical— essays  on  leading  topics  of  the 
hour ;  or  else  it  is  a  mere  oundle  of 
disjointed  utterances,  oracular  in 
sound  and  rich  enough  in  ornament, 
but  remarkably  slight  of  texture,  and 
obscure,  strained,  or  crude  of  mean- 
Ing.  As  the  Britons  appealed  to  Borne 
to  save  them  from  choosin?:  between 
the  tender  men  ies  of  the  barbarians 
and  the  sea,  we  too  in  these  dajrs  are 
glad  to  fall  back  on  Tennyson  as  a 
refuge  alike  from  the  poetic  rhapso- 
dies of  Alexander  Smith,  and  the 
unpoetie  indigestible  hodge-podge  of 
Aurora  Lei^" 

This  latter  poem  is  a  woful  instnnre 
of  blind  reUdlion  against  good  old 
rules  of  poetic  art.  In  it  the  greatest 
poet««  of  our  day  has  wasted  her 
time  and  strength  in  taeWing  wind- 
mills under  conditions  the  most  fitted 
to  insure  her  defeat.  Fiml  by  a  lolty 
ambition  to  achieve  a  triumph  in 
fields  from  which  the  greatest  poet 
of  onr  day  has  more  wifsdy  kept  aloof, 
endowed  with  no  small  share  of  poetic 
insight  and  picturesque  word-power, 
aidra  by  a  very  masculine  culture  and 
rijie  experience,  she  has  striven,  in 
the  roughest  of  rough  verse,  and  the 
queerest  niixture  of  incongruous  styles, 
to  show  forth  a  new,  true,  and  com- 
prehensive picture  (tf  t)ie  thinirs  that 
most  strike  her  iieneatii  the  surfac^e 
of  our  modern  life.  In  working  out 
a  moral  akin  to  that  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's beautifnl  medley,  ''The  Prin- 
cess." iNTra.  Ihowniug  has  (nily  huc- 
eeedcd  m  proving  that  marriage  hai» 
not  improved  her  heroine's  poetry. 
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The  eil'ort  to  strike  out  something 
new  and  wortbv  of  the  present  age 
has  ended  for  the  moat  part  in  out- 
raLiennsly  forced  conceits,  in  similes 
riiu  to  dcutli,  in  passages  overcrowd- 
ed with  i^etty  details,  and  blown 
out  with  halt  rliildlHh  talk,  in  pagM 
of  ill-timed  or  wliolly  needless  compi- 
lation, from  leatling  articles,  police 
reports,  and  letters  to  the  Times. 
Even  (he  parte  that  meet  remind  ub 
of  her  former  self  are  marred  by  the 
coarse  and  extravagant  wordiness  of 
her  later  style.  In  a  certain  sense, 
not  wholly  agreeable  perhaps  to  her 
own  desires,  she  has  really  ^ren  as  a 
full  epitome  of  the  more  peculiar  as- 
pects of  an  age  impatient  of  olden 
usages,  and  proud,  as  deverboyB  are, 
of  itB  own  superior  knowledge  ;  an 
age  conscious  of  its  nower  to  do  threat 
things,  yet  hardly  knowine  how  to 
do  them,  and  puzzled  by  the  choice 
of  so  many  tlnngs  to  do :  an  age  of 
universal  rushing  to  and  fro,  of  eager 
groping  after  small  results,  of  child- 
like interest  in  every  thing  done  or 
Hpoken  any  where  from  day  to  day. 
IJut  to  those  who  a^k  for  some  true 
poem  that  sliall  rellect  tiic  8i>irit  of 
their  age  in  its  full  height  and 
breadth,  in  ite  purer  moments  and  its 
stronger  efforts,  in  its  truest  relations 
with  the  future  and  tlie  past,  we 
should  recommend  perhaps  *'The 
Prinoen»*'  or  **In  Merooriam;"  eer- 
tainly  not  "  Aurora  TxMgh." 

Above  all  other  faults,  what  most 
od'euds  us  in  writers  of  this  and  many 
another  school,  is  tltdr  exoesoTe 
redundancy  both  of  words  and  mat- 
ter. To  give  too  mufh  indeed  of 
every  thing  but  the  best  is  the  fore- 
most vice  of  our  latest  literature.  For 
a  silent  nation,  we  English  are  ab- 
surdly talkative  in  prints  We  think 
as  it  were  aloud  in  the  weakest  and 
crudest  way,  shooting  however  wildly 
at  ererv  topic  that  springs  up  for  the 
nonce  before  uh,  and  Wiiating  much 
powder  on  seeming  pheasjints  only  to 
oring  down  perhaps  a  paltry  crow. 
The  liappiest  thoughto  are  spim  out 
into  the  slenderest  tissues,  beautiful 
sometimes  as  the  rainbow,  but  com- 
monly quite  as  frail  Instead  of 
showmg  final  results,  wetrayel  wear- 
ily through  intermediate  processes, 
like  simple  old  eonntryfolk,  who  can 
(mly  tell  you  a  story  in  their  own 
roundabout  way.  Word8»  words, 
woidsi  preaehed  or  printed,  In  season 


or  out  of  season,  right  or  wrcmg;  are 
the  daily  breath  of  ournostrik.  The 
press  and  the  lecture-room  have  in- 
come as  dusthole.-;,  into  whi-'h  the 
waste  energies  of  any  one  who  thinks 
he  may  have  something  to  say  are 
eontlnttaUy  thrown.  writs  and 
speak  as  if  language  were  only  raeant 
to  cover  the  want  of  thought,  as  if 
tares  and  poppies  were  the  thingB  to 
pray  for  rather  than  the  whest  they 
overrun.  In  our  unreasoning  wot- 
ship  of  pure  nature,  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  nature  alone  will  never 
clear  onr  gardens  of  weeds^  or  Mat 
the  usual  resolts  of  a  bad  aoil  or  cs«a> 
less  husbandry. 

Much,  indeed,  of  this  epidexoie 
wordflow  may  bs  the  natnrni  Mln 
not  only  of  our  leidistic  teiidenciBs, 
but  of  all  those  material  aids  which 
modem  science  has  held  forth  to  the 
social  and  intellectual  cravinipB  of  a 
oiTilised  people,  and  throo^  whieh 
those  ven»-  tendencies  mav  have  taken 
a  more  decided  .shape.  In  thee;e  days 
everybody  learns  to  read,  and  booLs 
are  written  to  please  everybody. 
Babes  in  polite  learning  and  mental 
culture  require  teachers  of  another 
sort  than  stronger  men.  No  one 
would  seek  in  the  London  Jomimai 
or  the  Famihj  Ilemid  for  fine  sam- 
ples of  close  reasoning  or  can^fol 
EngUsh.  Lecturers  like  I>r.  Cum- 
ming,  and  phUosophers  like  Mr. 
per,  appeal  to  a  class  of  intellects  not 
vet  ripe  for  more  substjintial  food. 
)^Iacaulay  has  a  larger  public  than 
Oarlyle  or  Hallam,  and  Tomyson 
counts,  or  did  count,  fownr  reMsm 
than  I/ongfellow.  The  penny-a-liner's 
account  of  a  dreadful  accident  or  a 
mysterious  occurrence,  has  its  charm 
for  many  who  would  be  slow  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  a  leading  article 
in  the  Times,  In  the  latter  again  there 
are  faults  such  as  would  naturally 
be  expected  in  writings  got  np  frani 
day  to  day  at  the  shortest  notice  to 
tickle  the  palates  of  a  busy,  ciu"iMUJs, 
and  not  very  Athenian  crowd.  For 
one  who  appreciates  the  loffical  close- 
ness of  an  essay  by  Mr.  Mill,  or  the 
original  yet  clas.sic  grace  of  a  sermon 
by  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  there  are 
twenty  who  eiyoy  the  rague  grandi- 
loquence of  Dr.  Cumming,  and  a  hun- 
dred who  draw  their  -chief  nonrij^h- 
ment  from  the  shpshod  prolixities  of 
Mr.  SahL  and  his  eoilasgufli  of  tho 
limny  schooL  Diflersnoea  of  tasis 
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ind  mental  calibre  there  always  are 

and  must  be ;  but  in  this  grand  era 
of  sloppy  literature  authors  of  every 
Kiini  aud  &hadc  of  excellence  seem 
beat  on  writing  down  to  one  uniform 
level  of  redundant  smartness  and  im- 
pertinent small-talk.  To  spin  out  a 
given  thought  or  topic  to  a  most  outra- 
geous lengtn  has  certainly  become  the 
rola  Matter  enoui^  for  a  abort  tale 
or  a  single  essay  is  commonly  spread 
over  one  or  more  octa'.  f)  "^'olumes. 
few  even  of  our  best  writers  seem 
able  to  aasimilate  their  food,  or  know 
exactly  when  to  have  done,  or  what 
to  leave  out.  It  is  not  in  parliament 
alone  that  the  patriot  is  prone  to 
lose  himself  in  the  placeman.  What- 
eier  amount  of  self-discipline  and 
•tan  allegiance  to  his  art  an  auUior 
may  show  at  first,  he  is  nlmost  sure 
to  succumb  in  due  time  to  the  temp- 
tatious  held  out  by  pressing  publish- 
en^  a  contented  public,  and  over- 
kue&t  critics  He  b  expected  to  fill 
up  a  certain  number  of  sheets  with 
eo  many  hues  of  printed  matter, 
which  his  readers  rush  to  contemn 
thte  with  eyes  yet  dimmed  by  the 
lustre  of  his  former  achievements. 
Criticism  rrics  aloud  at  the  finer  pas- 
sajjes,  and  lor  fear  of  being  called  too 
cnlieal,  keeps  a  reverent  silence  oyer 
the  many  blots.  Only  if  these  should 
be  very  glaring  or  ver>^  numrrnin, 
will  it  have  courage  to  whisper  a 
faint  prayer  for  some  small  improve- 
ment next  time. 

Onr  current  literature  sliows  all  the 
nmkness  of  a  wild  Indian  garden 
compared  with  the  harmonious,  if 
ekl>jiaic,  trimues.s  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  many  respects  the  liter- 
ity  glories  of  that  period  have  yet  to 
be  f^urpiiii.sed.  Swift,  and  Boling- 
brokc,  and  Addison,  stiii  hold  their 
ground  Many  of  us  are  prone 
enough  to  sneer  at  Port's  unceasing 
gutter  and  Johnson'.s  laboured  anti- 
theses; but  the  pi'li.shed  strength  of 
the  one  and  the  sturdy  sense  of  the 
other  might  oflfor  a  useful  lesson  to 
most  of  our  CuTOurite  writers,  whe- 
ther in  verse  or  prose.  Had  Mr. 
Thackeray  and  Mr.  Dickens  written 
lettb  and  written  more  carefully,  they 
might  haTe  left  but  few  laurels  on 
the  brows  of  Fiehling  and  Defoe : 
but  the  authnr  of  Harnaby  Kiidge 
has  never  realized  the  proini-^*'  of  a 
geuius  more  varied  tiiau  Defoe  s, 
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while  for  sustained  closeness  of 

thought  and  arlis-tir^  complptrnrp3, 
"Jo.sepli  Andrews  ;uui  "Jonathan 
Wild"  must  still  rank  above  "Barry 
I^yndon"  or  "Vanity  Fair."  Burke 
and  Gibbon  still  keep  tlieir  distance 
from  Tinnl  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Ruskin; 
modern  liistorians  have  utterly  failed 
in  superseding  Home;  and  our  latent 
critics  may  still  despair  of  riTalling 
the  rich  music  and  clear  meanings  M 
Drvdeu's  prose.  If  we  have  our  spe- 
cial beauties,  they  are  more  than 
balanced  by  our  special  faults.  Large 
fields  of  literary  enterprise  have  been 
opened  out  to  ils,  but  like  the  first 
immigrants  iutoanew  "  diggins,"  the 
workers  are  very  numerous,  ill-train- 
ed, eager  only  for  immediate  success. 
There  are  boating,  perhaps,  in  the 
life  of  this  age,  more  elements  of  the 
highest  poetry  than  ever  were  dream- 
ed of  by  the  contemporaries  of  Dry- 
den  or  Pope :  stray  thoughts  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  keep  ringing  out  of 
the  hubbub  of  myriad  daily  songs ; 
and  ^'et  in  respect  of  artistic  form, 
conciseness,  and  coherence,  we  can 
hardly  point  to  one  recent  poem  com- 
parable either  with  "Alexander's 
Feast"  or  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock.'* 
l^ovels  in  rhyme  and  versified  pam- 
phlets, or  commonplace  books,  turned 
all  standing  into  so-called  epics^  are 
feats  of  cleverness  quite  peculiar  to 
the  present  age. 

True  art  in  things  literary  insists 
on  a  large  reserve  of  silence,  on  leay- 
ing  mucQ  to  the  reader's  intellect, 
aTid  more  perhaps  to  his  imagination. 
But  with  U3  every  thinc^  must  be  ex- 

{)laiued  or  iiiUotrattd  unUi  we  have 
ost  sight  of  the  original  meaning,  or 
have  lost  all  inducement  to  think  it 
over  for  ourselves.  The  simplest 
statement  is  followed  by  a  long  train 
of  evident  reasons^  or  clothed  iu  a 
haze  of  neeiUess  imagery,  through 
V  hich  a  curious  reader  i.s  often  hard 
put  to  make  out  the  central  idea. 
The  happiest  touch  is  weakeued  by 
additional  touches.  In  ''Aurora 
Leigh,*'  for  instance,  are  some  pretty 
lines  about  a  baby  who  calls  the 
heroine  "Alola."  Thin,  if  small,  is 
at  least  teUing.  But,  as  if  to  undo 
her  own  mak^  the  writer  insista  on 
searching  out  the  most  fantastic  rea- 
son Avhere  no^ip  at  all  was  required, 
for  n  rui:;)!'  sd  altered,  the  little  crea- 
tuie  being  drawn  as  — 
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"Stripping  off 

Tlte  r>)  like  thOTDf,  to  owko  it  unootb 

enough 

To  teln  betwwn  bu  duuiy  mUk-fad  lips. ' 

In  another  passage  we  6tid  the 
earth  described  as  shut  ni>  by  Adam 
"like  a  fakir  in  a  box  left  too  long 

buritMl."  m!mI  there  remainins^  "stin 
and  iliy  till  Chrisjt  the  Lord  eauie 
down— 

'*  Unlodittd  111*  dton,  foimd  open  the  bluk 

An  i  uiL-i\  his  kingly  chrism  to  straighten 

out 

The  lo.^iluiry  tongoo  toniad  bock  into  the 

tLr..at."' 

A  little  before  the  same  writer  had 
worked  out  the  notion  of  a  town  seeth- 
ing "in  this  Medtean  boilpot  of  the 

Bun,"  by  telling  U3  how 

•♦The  iKitirni  hills  are  buKhliinr  roiin<l 
As  a  -A  |>Mck  would  leave  thuiii  ll.a.'' 

A  fancy  which,  lettinsr  alone  its  down- 
right coureeness,  could  only  have  been 
suggested  by  the  ima^  of  a  **hoilpot," 
not  by  the  natural  appearance  of  a 
hill  under  the  liottest  snn.  Here  we 
have  the  fault  of  ncedlejiri  illustration 
heii,diteued  by  a  conceit  as  vulgar  as 
it  is  unnatural ;  while  the  grapliic 
partieidars  accompanying  the  image 
of  the  dead  fakir  have  no  plea  of  ne- 
cessity to  warrant  the  excess  of  that 
coarse  repulsiveness,  which  so  oft^ 
obtrudes  itself  on  us  throughout  the 
poem. 

Mr.  Thaekeray's  illustrations  are 
never  so  nasty,  but  often  ^uite  as 
Overdone.  We  had  aomethins  too 
much  of  them  even  in  "  Vanity  Fair," 
anil  no-^  we  have  crreatly  too  much 
of  tlieni  in  "The  Virginiatis."  Fine- 
spun sentiment,  clothed  lu  ianguage 
such  as  he  alone  can  weave,  is  to  him 
as  fatal  an  attraction  as  were  to  Harry 
Warrington  **tho;?e  elderly  orbs,"  into 
which  he  once  l<»V('d  to  gaze.  The 
much  qu(.»ted  passage  wherein  Maria's 
eyes  are  likened  to  "two  fish-pools 
irradiated  by  a  pair  of  stars,"  dazzles 
the  mind  with  a  SAvift  suceessinn  of 
graphic  images,  each  in  itself  appro- 
priate to  the  nudn  idea»  but  all  toge- 
ther forming  a  confused,  weak,  and 
monotonnn.s  rhapsody  on  a  theme  not 
over-new,  nor  very  fruitful  of  varied 
illustration.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
all  its  clearness  of  method  and  neat- 
ness of  expression,  Macaulay's  style 
is  weakened  not  only  by  the  excess  nf 
small  details,  but  yet  more  by  the 
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wordinesB  that  comes  of  too  giwft  a 

zeal  for  clear  writing.  Sparing  eaOQ^ 
of  illustration,  he  is  lavish  in  the 
of  recurring  words  aud  phratses,  where 
other  writers  would  employ  a  simijie 
pronoun ;  while  the  care  he  takes  nr 
our  mental  comfort  is  always  liliiid- 
hi  HI  to  the  fact,  that  an  avera?? 
reader  ha.s  no  more  need  to  1  e  takiii 
at  every  uiomeut  through  the  eariier 
stages  of  some  obvious  argument,  tluii 
a  fair  scholar  has  need  to  parse  erery 
word  in  an  ordinary  Latin  ^eutpnt'c, 
or  than  a  fair  soldier  has  to  go  through 
his  facings  every  time  he  ttmis  <wl 
for  exercise  parade. 

In  one  form  or  another,  this  plague 
of  words  is  almf><5t  sure  to  CTeet  ti-?  at 
every  turn.  In  Macauiay  showing  its 
l<igical,  in  Thackerqr  its  ilhutntive 
side,  it  l^ecomes  grotesquely  pasM« 
ate  in  Carly le :  peeps  out,  in  rx^e^ire 
tears  or  lauL'hter,  from  the  j-aLT^  'if 
Dickens.  Turning  to  Juuiwtir-Lviioo, 
we  find  it  there  in  the  shape  of  end- 
less fine  writing;  in  each  new  Tolmx^ 
of  j\[r.  Ruskin's,  it  spread^'  rnorp  and 
iH<n e  fatally,  under  the  clouk  uf  asea- 
timuntal  realisuL  It  breaks  out  eren 
through  the  manly  utterances  of  Mr. 
Kingsley ;  and  lessens  our  enjoyment 
of  the  later  W'>rk>^  of  Mr.  Hawthorne 
and  Miss  Muiock.  With  aii  their  ar- 
tistic excellence,  the  two  writcni  Isit 
named  are  somewhat  too  fond  of  sai- 
timental  tritlin^.  In  "Transforma- 
tion" this  weakne55s  ber«>me?'  |wti- 
fidiv  glaring.  It  lends  to  many  of  liie 
author's  imaginings  a  most  srlificiBl 
and  sickly  hue ;  as  if  his  thoughts  had 
really  bn'on  stretched  on  th*-  raek.aiiJ 
this  was  all  he  could  get  out  of  theai; 
as  if,  in  straining  to  be  original,  be 
had  forgotten  to  be  natoru,  Mif 
and  true.  In  reading  I>iekai%  we 
continually  meet  with  o\|>'-'^?sion<  p> 
happy  that  we  wonder  tnoy  uever 
fiashed  on  us  before.  But  llaw  thorns 
seldom  hits  the  central  mark  of  our 
healthier  humours.  Too  often  are  wc 
fain  to  admire  his  sentiment*  and  sim- 
ilesj  rather  for  their  cleverness  than 
their  essential  truth.  In  what  mind  far 
instance,  of  moderately  healthy  tone, 
would  the  "ponderous  durability"  of 
a  pile  of  hn<;e  inimeniorial  buildings, 
now  nearly,  il'  not  quite,  tenantleas, 
awaken  dutren:  not  becaose  th^ 
have  outlasted  their  olden  inmat«S| 
l)ut  because  they  supgo.st  '*the  idea, 
that  they  never  cau  ML— never  aom- 
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ble  away— never  be  Iobb  fit  than  noiw 

for  human  habitation  1"  Sometimes 
a  happy  thought  is  1>onton  <nit  much 
too  thm,  or  hung  ruuud  with  a  fringe 
cf  Bnunmagem  conceits  or  strained 
(It'iliietions,  At  other  times,  a  dyspep- 
tic fancy  leads  the  writer  into  a  phi- 
losophical mare's-nest,  or  a  moral  un- 
likelihood. Hilda  and  Kenyon  are 
supposed  to  be  two  rational,  thought- 
ful, art-lovimi,  Amorifan  Protestants; 
and  yet,  when  Kenyoii  ]>uts  forth  a 
right,  but  rather  old,  su^'^t.stion  about 
sin  bdng,  "like  sorrow,  nuTcly  an 
element  of  human  eduaition,  tluoiiLrh 
which  we  8truf;f;lo  to  a  hijjher  and 
purer  state  than  we  could  otherwise 
liaTeattained,"the  pure-heartedChris- 
tian  maiden  starts  back,  with  a  hor- 
ror shared  by  her  lover  himself,  from 
a  theory  on  which  oue-half,  at  least, 
of  all  Christian  philoeoph  v  practically 
turns.  And  agam  we  nnd  this  lonely, 
self-cdntained,  yount;  Puritan  bo  tor- 
tured with  the  know  ledge  of  a  crime 
done,  or  rather  sanction^,  by  her  old 
IKend  Miriam,  that  she  cannot  walk 
round  St.  Peter's  without  pourin?  her 
fearful  secret  into  the  cufh  of  an  un- 
known English  nriest,  only  a  minute 
before  her  own  lover  comes  back  to 
her  side.    But,  in  tnith,  the  ])ook  it- 
self, beautifully  written  as   it  is 
throughout,  and  strikingly  beautiful 
in  its  pictures  of  Ptoman  scenery,  is 
altogetner  a  mi.>^take  in  art— an  ill- 
connected  jumble  of  travellers'  notes 
and  poets'  day-dreama ;  in  short,  an 
unflattering  sample  of  the  extent  to 
which  our  modem  modes  of  book- 
making  can  tam]R'r  with  the  innate 
nobleness  of  a  true  genius. 

In  "A  Life  for  a  Life,"  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sentiment,  if  sometimes 
maudlin,  i.s  never  wholly  diseased. 
It  scorns  to  flow  at  times,  indeed,  too 
largely  from  a  heart  of  lovins  earnest- 
ness and  instinctive  tnith.  The  author 
of  "John  Halifax"  delights  to  stir 
our  souls  to  honest  emotion  in  behalf 
of  all  good  and  noUe  qnalitlea  Still, 
whether  from  her  natural  bent,  or  tlie 
stem  requirements  of  the  circulating 
librar}',  she  is  sometimes  apt  to  give 
us  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  In  her 
liMtestwork,  the  M  iitiment  is  laid  on 
alwavs  earcfullv,  indeed,  but  often- 
times  much  too  thick  ;  whih'  thcn>  is 
more  irrelevant  matter  blended  there- 
with, than  so  good  an  artist  should 
have  deigned  to  introduce.  The  ver>' 
plan  of  working  out  a  stoiy  by  means 


of  two  private  joomals,  seems  of  it- 
self to  entail  the  insertion  of  many 

thouglits  and  particulars,  which  even 
the  most  minute  of  feminine  self -con- 
fessors would  never  have  troubled 
hetself  to  jot  down.   How  many  of 
his  own  sex  would  have  sat  down, 
like  Dr.  Urquhart,  to  discuss  in  their 
commonplaoB  books  the  question,  how 
small  an  income  should  suffice  for  a 
single  gentleman  ?    Or  would  any 
young  woman,  however  deep  in  love, 
and  drunk  with  the  knowledge  of 
being  loved  again,  sit  np  into  the 
sniall-hours,  to  pen  such  a  sentence 
as  this  : — "And yet— oh  me!  it  is  not 
wrong,  though  it  makes  my  cheek 
bum  and  my  hand  tremble— this  poor 
littlehand."  Why, "po<)rHttle hand?" 
Again,  Dr.  Urqunart  having  resolved 
to  tell  all  his  secrets  to  the  owner  of 
said  huid  by  word  of  mouth,  not  onlv 
intrusts  them  beforehand  to  his  all- 
containing  diary,  but  even  wanders 
aw  ay  from  his  theme  into  three  pages 
of  mere  sentiment,  touching  St  An- 
drew's, its  cloisters,  its  sea,  and  its 
sweethearts.    At  another  time  the 
Doctor  pens  a  minute  account  of 
what  he  did  and  thought  on  receipt 
of  an  urgent  message  from  Theodora, 
to  come  at  once  and  see  her  father, 
who  "has  met  with  a. severe  accident. 
Instead  of  flying  to  her  aid,  he  stops 
to  contemplate  the  lady's  handwriting, 
and  niaiuidcrs  throngh  several  lines 
ab(»ut  the  tirm  heart  guiding  the 
shaky  hand.  Then  only,  he  thinks  of 

?ne8tioning  the  messenger  himself, 
^inding  his  lady-love  to  Ix'  unhurt, 
he  "goes  into  his  l)edrooni  to  settle 
with  himself  what  was  best  to  be 
done.*'  Shall  he  send  the  assistant- 
surgeon  1^  It  is  settled,  in  nine  lines, 
that  his  Junior  is  not  just  the  right 
man  for  a  sick  lady,  to  wit,  Theodora's 
sister,  who  has  also  been  hurt  And 
then,  after  all,  "she  had  called  on  me, 
tmsted  w/^.''  So  he  means  to  go  him- 
self, after  questi<miug  Jack  again,  and 
otherwise  dallying  through  luuf  a 
]  >a  ue.  But  first  he  has  to  unlock  his 
desk,  put  her  letter  into  the  secret 
drawer,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  through 
another  half  page.  Then  comes  a 
whole  page  of  just,  but  mistimed,  re- 
flections, showing  that  doctors  need 
not  be  materialists.  And  lastly,  our 
bursting  patience  is  held  down  on  the 
rack  tmrongh  yet  another  page,  while 
the  Doctor  describes  his  feehngs  du- 
ring the  dark  ride  *'in  that  strange, 
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wild,  night,**  and  the  things  that  whose  cruelty  had  nearly  robbed 

strike  him  on  first  stepping  inside  the  Prussia  of  her  greatest  sovereign  and 

hall-door — such  as  the  old  man's  stick  M^ia  Therein  of  her  most  dangerous 

in  its  wonted  oonier,  and  the  young  enemy,  ffis  Uter  writings  teem  ever 

ladies*  hats  hanging  up  on  the  branch-  more  and  nKm  with  mere  froth  and 

ing  staghoms.    And  all  iK\9,  M-hile,  i(ll<^  splutteringa,  through  which  the 

the  poor  old  man  is  lying  .^t dm  less  in  genmti  that  inspired  hk  word-picture 

one  room,  his  eldert  dau^Lti  r,  badly  of  **  The  Frencn  Revolution*'  sJeaaM 

hurt,  in  another  ;  Theodora  herself  ever  weaker  and  more  fitful  He  hat 

being  left  alone  to  direct  the  fright-  latterly  become  the  slave  of  a  cantu 

ened  household,  and  listeu,  sick  with  wearisome  as  any  against  which  he 

suspense,  and  faint  with  watching,  has  so  loudly  protected ;  while  his 

for  the  sound  of  approBching  hoofB.  love  of  the  picturesque  seems  to  have 

What  is  all  this,  we  ask  the  mTidid  led  liirn  into  trivialities  worthy  of  the 
reader,  but  so  much  stutiing,  to  mako  DryasdubUs  at  whoin  he  has  oflt^^n 
out  the  needful  girth  of  a  reading  queered.    Time  and  flattery  have 
room  novel t  This  is  the  sort  of  light  wrought  with  his  natural  fondneei 
French  fare  on  which  m\Tiads  of  read-  for  things  irregular  to  cloud  tlie  ut- 
ers  rush  to  dine  ;  and  which  scores  of  tcrances  of  a  powerful  intellect  and 
critics  deem  more  nourishing  thau  weaken  the  movements  of  a  skilful 
the  roast-beef  and  plum-nudding  of  pen.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
former  dava   Such  solia  joiuts  as  writers  of  less  mark  are  ready  enough 
"Ivanhoe*    and  "Old  Mortality "  to  eke  out  their  own  diluted  pen- 
Would  be  eked  out  by  our  present  tenccs  with  mild  infusions  of  his 
oooke  into  half  a  doaen  eepaiale  dish-  weakest  manneriamo,  much  as  a  aei 
eSj  soused  in  var^g  quantities  of  of  youths  at  school  or  coUege  are  wont 
microscopic  painting,  and  flavoured  to  imitate  the  tone  or  manner  of  him 
with  any  amount  of  crude  philosophy,  who  by  force  of  character  or  worldly 
Miss  Mulock  is  no  mean  arturt,  and  advantage  happens  to  sway  the  rest 
has  painted  on  our  memory  aome  no-  One  of  we  most  determined  sinners 
ble  scenes  ;  but  the  passages  we  have  in  this  way  seems  to  be  the  author  of 
iust  been  dissecting,  epitomize  not  only  "Modern  Painters,"  whose  natural 
her  peculiar  weaknesses,  but  those  too,  style,  however  weak  aud  otherwise 
whieh  especially  belong  to  writers  of  faulty,  needs  no  such  questionable 
a  very  different  school.  They  illustrdte  patching  with  garments  stolen  from 
less,  indeed,  her  own  manner,  than  a  very  different  kind  of  wardrobe, 
that  of  the  age  she  adorns ;  and]  there-  Other  writers,  such  au  M^rs.  Lewei 
fore,  have  we  noticed  so  pronunently  and  Kingsley,  may  have  caught  the 
the  wrinkles  on  a  countenance  other-  fever  for  a  while,  but  Mr.  Kuskin 
wise  fair.  Even  in  her  case,  that  which  stands  nearly  alone  in  his  unwilling- 
now  seems  a  comparative  blemish,  ness  to  ^ake  it  off.   Wordy  affecta- 
may  turn,  as  elsewhere,  into  a  wast-  tion  and  highly-coloured  ndHBeamng 
ing  and  incurable  disease.  are  trials  enough  for  a  diaoieet  ad- 

Uondensed  and  truly  graphic  as  he  mirer,  but  what  shall  we  say  to  such 

can  sometimes  be,  Carlyle  himself  mere  mock-bird  utterances  as  these  i 
has  a  tuesome  trick  of  harping  on     » «   t  u     ^     ^.  n     r-  x..^ 

some  pet  idea,  of  bringing  outSain  ,         ^""^^''l      p«Jtwlly  riightlr 

.  "rt-  *  ^•^/•-^  tenderly — catches  the  flyinff  habts  of 

and  agam  some  trifling  tmit  of  per-  uiingt,  the  momentaiy  gSoSnsfpdni. 

sonal  character,  of  launchmg  forth  Si^^^artially.  tenderly,  never  withhtlf 

on  the  famteat  pretext  mto  a  sea  of  his  strength  j  content  with  unoemin 

high-sounding  phraseology  not  vexy  vfaiam,  msecwB  delights;  the  troth  act 

mill  h  deeper  than  the  "frotli  ocean  of  prorinn<?  nor  aignificant  to  him,  only 

printed  s])eec]i    iu  which  his  nei|j:h-  pleaaiug:  falsehood  also  pLessur&bk, 

Dours  are  so  sadly  weltering.  With  evennieftilonoccsrioii — nrasthowertf, 
hfan Robespierre isalways  "sea-green"  discreetly  touched,  just  enough  to 
or  "  atrabilious Frederick  William  "^^n  noble,  ail  women  lovely, 

is  always  polishing  up  the  stanzas  of  ^^'^^  ^^^^ 

his  peat  poein-the  Prussian  arm jr;  ^ih  stren^rth  oominp  from  white  mo^f 
the  histoiy  of  nedencK  uie  Otm  heaven,  iie  ai&o  bor©  udob 

nearly  half  taken  up  with  the  deeds  him  the  pnrple  stain  of  the  earth  mrov- 

of  his  forefathers,  and  with  outrageous  a  pr;ive  man  knowiu^  what  steps 'f 

rhapsodies  about  the  drunken  tyrant  men  keep  time  to  the  ctuuitiag  of  Distil. 
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Having  grare  friends  also;— tlw  same 

sinpingr  heard  far  off,  it  seems  to  me.  or 
perhaps  even  low  in  the  room,  bj  tliat 

family  of  Sir  Thomas  More  

Nay,  that  same  soft  Death-music  is  on 
the  lips  even  of  Holbein's  Madonna. 
Who,  among  many,  is  the  "^ogin  you 
had  beat  compare  with  the  one  before 
whose  image  we  have  stood  so  long.*' 

What  Sheridan  nid of  Whitbrend  3 
famous  phoenix  being  a  poulterer's  de- 
scription of  that  legendary  bii  d,  may 
be  applied  in  spirit  to  thoee  miirate 
descriptions  of  things  sliTe  or  dead 
which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  books  of 
eveiy  kind.  We  are  always  looking 
at  aU  things  with  other  smaller  eyes 
than  those  of  the  patient  all-comlnn- 
ing  artist.  Instead  of  tme  pictures 
and  rounded  poems,  we  have  no  lack 
of  picturesqueiuveu  bones,  antitiuariun 
rambles,  gnide-books  of  local  scenery, 
showmen  s  siunmariesof  curious  facts, 
tabular  statistics  of  matters  phvsical 
or  metapbysicaL  Our  popular  histo- 
rians aim  at  riTsningthe  light  draw- 
ing-room gossip  of  1  lorace  Walpole 
or  the  instructive  paragraphs  of  tlie 
Registrar-General  Instead  of  Byron's 
eraphic  boldness  and  Scott's  dramatic 
breadth,  we  get  mainly  reWsed  edi- 
tions of  Crabne  and  Wordsworth,  re- 
lieved by  paltry  episodes  of  modern 
travel  and  garnished  with  the  newest 
theories  of  Craniology  or  the  hust  dis- 
coverioa  in  Social  Science.  Comic 
versions  of  serious  facts  seem  to  alter- 
nate with  serious  rhapsodies  on  things 
comparatively  small  or  wholly  laugh- 
able. Mr.  Rusk  in  fills  a  page  with 
fervent  criticism  of  the  sentiment 
evolved  from  a  painted  onion  or  a 
wdl-drawn  flower-etaUc.  Mr.Thack- 
eray  seems  to  think  that  we  cannot 
realize  for  ourselves  the  times  and 
character  of  George  I.  without  pre- 
Tioody  wading  Uuoogh  long  details 
about  the  royal  housenold,  from  the 
First  Lord  in  Waiting  down  to  tho 
meanest  scullion,  llalf,  at  least,  of 
Bfr.  Kingsley's  fame  as  a  noveliflt  la 
owing  to  the  length  and  nnmber 
of  those  descriptive  passaj^es  which 
prove,  at  least,  his  skUl  in  reproduc- 
ing not  only  the  scenes  of  his  own 
travels,  but  those,  too,  of  wfaleh  he 
can  only  have  written  at  second-hand. 
How  much  capital  has  Mr.  Dickens 
not  made  by  his  humorous  treat- 
ment of  sutgeeCs  once  reserved  for  the 
illustrative  genius  of  aGcorLic  Robins  ? 
In  how  many  novels  of  the  day  are 


we  not  worried  at  every  turn  wiA 

virtual  catalogues  of  mere  upholstery, 
and  samples  of  landscape  painting 
done  in  the  spirit  of  a  botanist  or  a 
land  surveyor  1  One  biographer  re- 
vels in  long-drawn  speculations  on 
what  Milton  may  have  thought,  done, 
or  suffered  in  some  particular  spot 
during  some  j)eriod  or  which  the  ao- 
couuts  remaining  to  us  are  particu- 
larly few  and  vague.  Under  the  pica 
of  writing  about  Hogarth  and  his 
times,  another  gentleman  works  up  a 
harlequin  arrangement  of  shreds  and 
jiatches  taken  from  almost  ever>'  topic 
under  the  aun,  and  hardly  more  per- 
tinent to  the  life  of  our  great  English 
painter  than  they  would  be  to  the 
nistor}'  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.  It 
is  wonderful,  indeed,  to  consider  how 
many  paragraphs  of  idle  smartness 
an  able  writer  can  snooeed  in  hanging 
on  so  slight  a  peg,  as  the  early  child- 
hood of  some  Englishman  whose  real 
history  begins  perhaps  with  bis  mid- 
dle age.  As  ponltererB  of  a  certain 
class  fatten  their  fowls  for  market 
with  a  pair  of  Iwllows,  so  clover  ma- 
nufacturers of  popular  biographies 
stuff  ont  their  wares  with  anything 
that  comes  to  hand— with  imayiwaTy 
coiivorsations,  needless  descriptions  of 
things  better  described  before,  sen- 
tences of  easy  satire  or  flippant  ego- 
tism suggested  bgr  nothing  said  before, 
nor  suggesting  au^ht  that  may  come 
after.  Clever  in  its  own  way  is  the 
mixture  of  flippant  kuowiugueas  and 
calm  assurance  with  which  a  prac- 
ti.sod  writer  will  lead  you,  under  bio- 
graphical pretences,  into  a  mere  lum- 
ber-room of  things  old  and  new,  piled 
togetherwithont  the  faintest  reference 
to  price  or  fitness;  the  few  facts  of 
any  real  moment  ho])ele.ssly  overlaid 
by  heaps  of  rubbish  that  glitters  only 
because  it  is  new. 

But  the  faults  on  which  we  have 
been  thus  enlarging  are  but  small 
matters  for  geiuaicnticism.  Perhaps, 
they  are ;  yet,  no  truly  genial  erino 
will  oonnt  them  trifles  because  thegr 
are  so  small.  The  little  spot  on  a 
man's  cheek  may  be  developed  into  a 
wasting  cancer.  Most  of  us  may  have 
founds  by  watching  our  neighbourly 
how  easily  a  single  act  of  weaknci^s 
grows  and  hardens  into  an  all-power- 
ful habit.  If  a  great  writer  forgets 
his  duty,  or  seems  like  to  wander  out 
of  the  right  path  to  fame,  is  it  the 
part  of  an  honest  critic  to  shut  his 
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eye%  and  wish  tl le  t ruant  God-speed  1  fruits  of  our  pleaaaiit  yiem  tame  out 

Ti  a  crowd  of  smullcr  talents  turu  to  leer  or  scowl  upon  the  parents  to 

aside  t^)  follow  their  erring  leader,  whom  their  distorted  liueameote  sug- 

has  genial  criticism  no  other  duty  gest  a  likeness  more  marked  th^ 

than  quietly  to  let  them  go  ?  Faults,  flatt4?ring. 

wliieh  t  hreatcn  to  degratle  all  1  air  liter-  Tn  short,  the  ])la>,aic'  of  words,  fr^  -m 
ature  into  Chinese  pictures  of  com-  whatever  snurce  arisinL;,  hoB  srpri;*! 
monplace  litV,  penny  a  lining  travel-  already  so  fast  and  far,  that  unless  it 
ties  ot  (  urrent  history,  or  unsifted  soon  take  a  more  measured  turn,  we 
gatheringsfromliterarylunibcr-rooms,  are  like  to  Inse  siglit  for  ever  of  the 
demand  i^nmcthing  more  than  a  pass-  few  landmarks  that  still  remind  u.-i  cf 
iui|  Hhrug,  or  a  careless  whisper,  from  a  iiealthier  and  more  reticent  age. 
all  who  are  thoroughly  alivo  to  their  Among  living  writers  of  any  man, 
hurtful  tendencies.  How  hurtful  tlinse  can  any  one  think  of  half  a  dozen, 
tontl<»nrics  often  are,  the  dealers  in  whose  faithftilne^s  to  the  higher  aim^ 
sentimental  criticism,  and  the  reiiders,  and  conceptions  of  their  art  can  make 
who  test  an  authors  merits  by  the  us  more  hopeful  of  tiie  future  f  Hev 
sale  of  his  works  or  the  loudness  of  many  modern  novels  or  histories  aw 
his  supporters,  will  alike  he  slow  to  there,  to  which  Sidney  Smith's  p!fin 
understand.  But  to  those  wiio  con-  of  hlottlng  out  evei^  other  word 
sider  how  habits  grow ;  how  much  of  might  not  1^  applied  widi  nnuakMt 
iha  outward  manner  reflects  and  re-  sueeess  ?  How  many  poems  save, 
arts  npnn  the  inward  self;  and  how  perhaps,  those  of  Tennyson,  will  be 
far  the  intluence  of  one  popular  writer  readand  trea*iured  by  our  great-grand- 
extends  outward  and  downward  to  children,  should  the  taste  of  their  day 
classes  greatly  outnumbering  his  ac-  rise  above  that  of  ours  t  Of  oomss, 
tual  readers,  no  criticism  will  appear  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  niTich 
unjust  or  trifling  which  aims  at  deal-  compre.««sion,  but  that,  unless  it  W 
in^  honestly  with  the  tokens  of  a  foimd  in  the  works  of  Dean  Miljiiaa, 
wide-spread  and  seemingly  dangerous  is  no  vice  of  the  present  day.  It  ii 
disease.  As  some  fashion  of  dress  the  reverse  of  that,  aijainRt  which  a 
or  lum^niai;*!  gradually  finds  its  way,  modem  critic  should  cry  out  loUireK 
with  more  or  less  exaggeration,  from  and  loudest  In  an  eosay  on  faults, 
the  uiiper  erust  to  the  lowermost  lav-  wehare  naturally  been  sparing  of  ««r 
crs  01  modern  society,  so  is  the  style  praise  ;  hut  a  little  eensure  honestly 
of  a  succes-sful  author  taken  up  and  l)estowed  will  not,  ]>erha]>s,  he  an  iin- 
reflected  in  all  it^  grosser  and  faultier  pleasant  relief  to  ears  ion^  sated  with 
features,  by  twenty  different  pens,  tmdisoeniing  flattery.  Ltter^are,a 
each  addressing  itself  to  a  diflferent  the  whole,  has  derived  but  doubtfnl 
class  of  brains  and  social  eircnm-  benefit  from  the  affected  geniality  nf 
stances.  iJdirant  rr'jes^  pkditntur  that  new  school  of  cridcism  that  dis- 
Achivi.  The  growing  mannerisms  of  owns  the  severer  system  app^Bod  In* 
]U>.  Carlylc  haTO  seriously  marred  the  the  helpmates  of  Jefbvf  and  Giffori. 
natural  eloquence  of  ^fr.  Rn-kiTi  ;  A  timely  waminj?  may  cheek  th' 
while  the  hazy  brilliance  of '*Mudcni  growth  of  that  rage  for  long-drawB 
Painters."  has  started,  in  its  turn,  an  sentiment,  pettv  sermonizing,  and  sn- 
endless  flood  of  picturesque  wordiness,  p<nilnouB  details,  which  has  already 
in  the  shape  of  Letters  to  the  Timrs,  eaten  much  too  far  into  the  life  vf 
Tours  in  various  parts  of  tbe  world,  our  best  literature.  No  one,  wh»)  has 
Novels  of  real  life,  and  Sermons,  any  real  concern  for  the  national  m- 
Bickens*  worst  manner  finds  no  lack  fluence  of  such  writers  as  Carlyle  or 
of  eager  caricaturists  ;  and  tlozens  of  Thackeray,  can  help  being  stirr<  <1  to 
writers  strain  to  rejjroduce  for  us  all  warn  them,  however  vainly,  against 
they  can  ot  Thackeray  but  his  mind,  the  foolishness  of  pandering  to  those 
A  whole  world  offunny  literature  has  popular  tastes  which  their  own  M- 
aprunir  np  in  rank  repulsivenet-s,  since  p^erior  genius  was  given  theni  to  col^ 
tne  first  api>earance  of  Funch  and  tivate  and  contix>L 
rkkwick.   Wherever  we  turn,  the 
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To  imuigurate  is  to  admit  to  office, 
an,l  invest  with  function^,  hy  certain 
(^reinonies  whieii  are  of  tiie  nature 
uf  good  omens  aud  solemn  ritea.  Tlie 
tttm  deriTes,  as  is  wdl  known,  firom 
the  Pa^n  custom  of  foretelling  by 
obeerviug  the  actions  of  birds.  Au- 
was  a  favourite  practi(  ('  of  the 
druids.  Special  auguries,  of 
feij  antiqtie  origin,  were  in  use  in 
the  installation  of  the  Celtic  kings  of 
this  countrj' ;  and  it  is  notable  how, 
by  degreos,  the  clergy  revolutionized 
the  modes  of  clectiou  aud  induction 
of  Irish  chieftains. 

All  n.itions  have  agreed  in  celc- 
bniting  tlie  installation  of  their  kings 
by  various  ceremonials,  and  the 
Cmelic  races  obsenred  an  unusnsl 
number  of  rites  aud  forms,  some  of 
■wliii'h  are  interesting  to  read  of, 
owiu^  to  their  Oriental  origin  and 
pleasing  signiticance.  Indeed,  the 
lisk  between  our  Gael  and  tbe  Asi* 
atics  of  the  Holy  Land— and,  Lence» 
the  most  ancieut  nations  of  Euroi)e — 
may  be  riveted  by  research  into 
their  usages  in  this  regard.  Thus,  a 
notable  similarity  occurs  between  tbe 
inaugural  ceremonies  practised  in  this 
country'  and  in  Carinthia,  where  the 
first  Dukes  of  Austria  were  installed, 
so  remarkably  close  in  its  details,  that 
we  shall  present  some  of  them  to  the 
reader's  notice.  Not  btiiig  in  j>o8- 
session  of  all  the  rinnun^tances  at- 
tending the  installation  of  rulers  in 
otber  Continental  oountrleai  we  can 
only  nj  that,  one  particular,  the  cus- 
tom  of  seating  a  king  upon  a  stone, 
tseeuis  to  have  obtained  throughout 
Europe.  The  monarchs  of  Swedeu 
wen  seated  upon  a  stone  placed  in  the 
f«ntre  of  twelve  lesser  ones,  and  the 
Irin^  of  Dt'umark  were  crowrKMl  in  a 
similar  kind  of  (;irrle.  In  it  tiTence 
to  the  liuge  size  of  the  stones  com- 
posing this  last>mentioned  monument, 
which  appear  to  rival  the  stupendous 
granite  pillars  of  Brittany  and  the 
great  monohths  of  Stonehenge,  Mon- 
sieor  Mallet  ironically  remarks,  in 
his  "  Northern  Antiquities*"  that 

*  *  Men  in  all  ages  hsTO  been  permaded 

that  they  could  rv.it  pay  grentor  h^^nonr 
to  the  Deity  than  iu  executing  prodigies 
of  laboor;  and  tbe  Goths,  whose  bodily 
YOU  VTL^VO,  OOOKXZV. 
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Strength  was  all  their  ilebeB*  showed 
their  zeal  by  rolling  euormoos  rucks  to 

the  summits  of  hills." 

Yet  this  sarcastic  antiquaiy  might, 
on  referring  to  Scripture,  have  per- 
ceived, first,  that  the  construction  of 
the  ft  i  t  memorable  magnificent  tem- 
ple oi  worehip  was  a  work  favourably 
viewed  by  Heaven ;  aud,  secondly, 
that  the  sentiment  dfreyerenoe  natu- 
rally inspired  by  the  primeval  aspect 
of  a  massive  granite  rock,  standing 
upright  as  if  placed  erect  by  the  iiand 
of  the  Creator,  was  felt  and  utilized 
by  the  earliest  mankind  of  whom  we 
have  any  account. 

The  use  of  the  "Inaugural  Stone** 
is  of  (Janaanitish  origin.  Abimelech, 
the  first  elected  king  of  the  Israelites, 
slew  seventy  men  of  an  opposing  fac- 
tion  upon  one  stone,  and,  all  hi.s  tol- 
lowery  gathering  together,  was  made 
king  by  the  plain  of  the  pillar  in 
Shechem.  And  when  Jehoadi  was 
anointed,  he  stood  by  the  pilluv 
as  the  manner  was."  Among  the 
Gael,  "the  standing-stone  "  was  tra- 
ditionally considered  a  supernatural 
sacred  witness  of  any  lolemn  cove- 
nant, and  especially  of  that  between 
an  elected  king  and  his  people.  When 
Jack  Cade  h&d  toucned  with  his 
weapon  that  ancient  piece  of  mysterv, 

London  Stone/  he  felt  that  his  tit)a 
was  good-   "Now!"  exclaimed  he, 

now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  London 
city  1" 

Let  us,  therefore,  without  minute- 
ness or  prolixity,  view  the  various 

ceremonies  performed  on  the  inau* 
guration  of  ancient  Irish  kings. 

Agreeably  with  au  excellent  au- 
thontv  m  our  arehttologic  matters, 
Dr.  0  Donovan,  who  has  closely  in- 
vestigated the  eurions  sulijeet  of  in- 
auguration, seven  conditions  Avere  re- 
quisite to  constitute  a  legitimate  in- 
stalment of  an  Irish  chieftain.  The 
Doctor's  concln  In  li  s  are  given  in  his 
edition  of  the  '*  Customs  of  Hy- 
Fiachratdi,"  but  we  ]»ropose  to  modify 
them,  by  the  aid  of  auotiier  article,  on 
the  same  theme,  in  the  Ulsier  Journal 
of  A  trJujsology  ;  and  also  to  give  soma 
comments  and  additional  informa- 
tion. The  first  condition  was— That 
the  king-elect  should  be  a  senior  iu 
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lino  and  in  birth,  of  the  patcnial 
blood  of  the  original  acquirer  of  the 
clan  territory;  free  from  personal 
defects,  and  fit,  by  age  and  charactrr, 
to  lead  the  clan  in  war,  and  govern  it 
in  peace.  His  claim  depended  so 
mueh  on  the  seniority  of  his  pedigree, 
tliat^  when  elected,  he  was  styled  The 
Senior,  equivalent  to  the  old  French 
seigneur^  the  German  cdderman  still 
in  iiae»  and  the  grand  tignicr  of  Aii- 
atie  tribes. 

Secondly :  That  the  majority  of  his 
subnchiefs  and  freeholders  should  de- 
daie  in  his  favour. 

It  is  fiomewhat  apart  from  our 
theme  to  dilate  on  this  point,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  the  most  import- 
ant preliminary  to  installation.  Our 
annals  teem  with  stories  of  the  feuds 
consequent  on  the  elective  constitu- 
tion of  kingships.  In  early  age^  a 
majority  of  sword  and  spear  suf- 
frages carried  the  contest  against  any 
weaker  faction ;  in  later  times,  apre- 

{>onderance  of  iDattlc-axe-bearing  pal- 
oglasses  carried  the  day,  or  the  weaker 
motion's  battalion  was  omborae  by 
a  sort  of  ballot  by  brand  and  bullet 
Oddly  enough,  contested  elections 
were  more  orderly  in  Connaught  than 
elsewhere^  the  kingship  of  that  region 
not  bdngoonsidered  confirmed  umess 
twelve  of  the  hierarchy  and  twelve 
subordinate  chiefs  consented  to  and 
assisted  at  the  investittire. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
clergy  had  acquired  much  authority, 
their  voices  and  presence  were  indis- 
pensable. Viceroy  Sydney  writes 
that  Sir  Hugh  O'Donnellwas  elected 
rhief  "  by  the  bishops  and  other 
landlords  of  the  country.'"  ^Vhat- 
ever  may  then  have  been  the  unan- 
imity of  these  spiritual  and  temporal 
influences  in  the  selection  of  kings,  it 
has  certainly  not  been  manifested  in 
modem  elections  of  members  of  Par- 
liflonent 

Tliirdly :  That  the  inauguration 
Khould  be  celebrated  in  the  usual 
place,  where  there  was  a  stone  with 
the  impression  of  two  feet,  bdiered 
to  be  the  size  of  the  feet  of  the  patri- 
arch chieftain  who  first  acouired  the 
territory.  Every  great  tribe  had  its 
installation  stone,  and  other  sTjeciali- 
ties,  such  as  sacred  trees,  and  rath- 
hills,  or  entrenched  places  of  meeting, 
dedicated  to  the  inaugural  rite. 

How  customary  was  this  use  of  a 
gigantio  itone  in  Oanaan,  we  have 


seen  ;  and  from  a  passage  in  H»2r-Kio- 
tus  it  seems  that  the  practice  of  carr- 
mf^  the  impression  of  the  UeX  of 
mighty  heroes  on  huge  stnne?  xras 
older  than  his  time,  since  he  mentioLi 
that  the  Scythians  showed  the  mark 
of  the  foot  of  Hercoles  upon  a  rock^ 
In  fact,  such  an  impress  was  the  very 
stamp,  the  act  and  deed  by  which  the 
conqueror  of  a  new  couutiy  took 
sdsin,  and  veoorded  hit  titlo  lor  tti 
benefitof  his  elonn,  or  children.  The 
poet  Spenser  ^-rites,  in  his  cnriom 
particulars  of  the  ceremonies  usual 
at  the  installations  of  "  Chief  Lord& 
or  CaptainSy*'  that  the  dan 

Placed  him  that  shall  be  their  esp^ 

tain  upon  a  stone  always  reserred  for 
that  purpose,  comniouly  upon  a  hill,  m 
some  of  whidi  I  have  se«n  formed  sad 
ingraven  a  foot,  which  they  say  wa5th« 
measure  of  their  first  captain's  foot, 
whereon  be,  standing*  rcedvethaiioitth 
to  presenre  all  the  fbrnier  eostoms  of  ths 
country  inviolable." 

This  coronation  oath  was  (juite  rr- 
quisite  in  Ireland,  where  almost  each 
of  the  sixty  dan  oonntries  into  wbi^ 
she  was  divided,  had  its  peculiar  cus- 
toms, which  were  by  no  means  printed, 
and  not  always  re^pstered  by  the 
brehons,  or  judges,  in  their  vdlna 
rolls  :  so  that  it  was  well  to  bind  the 
king,  or  law  enforcer,  to  keep  the 
laws  inviolate.  In  lt>U2.0'Neilimore, 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  observed  to  the  Queea 
that  no  law  was  known  In  hia  ooontqr 
but  traditionarv  custom. 

Fourthly :  l*hat,  the  km^-elect  i 
shoes  being  taken  off,  and  his  feet 
being  placeid  in  the  said  impression^ 
the  hereditary  chronicler  ot  the  clan 
should  read  to  him  the  heads  of  the 
law  relating  to  his  conduct :  and  that 
he  ehoold  swear  to  observe  those  laws, 
and  maintain  the  customsof  the  dm 
country  inviolable. 

Edmund  Spenser,  who  witnessed 
the  ceremony  of  inauguration,  si^ 
that  the  oath  included  that  the 
neur-clect  should  deliver  up  the  suc- 
cession peaceably  to  his  tanisti  or 
secondary.  This  preeantioDaryeQrfe' 
nant  was  made  in  eaae  the  nlsnMBl 
should  detenuine,  owing  to  super- 
annuation, or  othercauses,  on  the  jvort 
of  the  chief,  on  deposing  him,  when 
immediately  his  tanist,  who  waa  etoot- 
ed  at  this  time  of  instaUatiOBg  vas 
entitled  to  succeed  him. 

Fifthly :  The  king-elect,  afl«r  tak- 
ing hia  inttaUattcn  oath»  laid  MidA  fail 
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gvord  and  other  battle  equipments,  iu  force  down  to  the  MYenteenth 

upon  which  the  officer  whose  fiinctiuii  century,  was  the  pri\'ilc2:e,  exercised 

it  hereditarily  was,  such  as  the  chief-  l)y  every  newly-installed  king,  uf  tak- 
tain  of  the  eldest  subordinate  sept:;  uf  iug  a  cow  from  every  U^naut  under 

the  en*  1 IV  t  rihe,  or  principal  bard,  or  him,  under  the  name  of  **rod  money.*' 

chronicler,  handed  the  king  a  roil  or  The  chieftain  \v;us  thus  set  up,  as  we 

stnii^^ht  white  wand,  as  a  sceptre  and  may  say,  in  a  lariro  hci\l  of  cattle,  and 

HH  emblem  of  rectitude,  to  indicate  by  a  method  that,  duubtloiki,  origLa- 

that  his  people  were  to  be  80  obedient  ated  in  spontaneous  generosity  of 

t  hat  he  would  reqniieno  other  weapon  clansmen  to  their  new  ruler, 

to  rule  them.  Sixtlily:  After  receiring  the  rod,  the 

The  "giving  the  rod,"  as  this  form  king  s  shoes  were  taken  off,  and  he 
of  seisin  was  termed,  manifestly  de-  plam  his  feet  in  the  impress  in  the 
rives  from  the  Afflatic  custom  of  sym-  stone  of  his  ancestor's  feet;  then, 
bolizin? -^ei^nioral  sway  by  a  wand  or  Rteppint^  forward,  tlie  mi V)- chieftain 
rod,  whicii  was  the  primeval  sceptre ;  placed  sandals  on  his  chief's  feet,  iu 
and  having  been  borne  by  each  of  the  token  of  obedience,  retained  one  of 
heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the  royal  shoes  as  an  honourable  per- 
is still  in  use  in  the  Court  of  St.  quisite,  and  threw  the  other  over  the 
James's,  as  borue  by  the  "  U^her  of  king's  head  as  au  augury  of  good 
the  Black  Rod."  luck. 

Unless  this  prinutive  emblem  of  These  curious  ceremonies  quite  coU' 
{TiM.  :"tv  v,  as  handed  to  the  senior-  noct  onr  country  with  ancient  Asia, 
elect,  and  that,  too,  by  the  proper  where  tlie  llinging  down  of  a  sandal 
officer,  the  dignity  was  not  deemed  to  upon  a  territory  was  a  symbol  of 
have  been  legally  conferred.  ^1598,  taking;  possession.  "Upon  the  land 
there  beiii'j;  a  fierce  rivalry  among  the  of  Edom  do  I  cast  niy  .slioe,"  says 
leaders  of  the  clan  C'arthy  as  to  who  the  Psalmist.  And  this  was  a  signal 
should  be  named  M'Carthymore,  the  of  subiectiou  to  the  Edomites ;  for  to 
eontroTersy  remained  undecided ;  for  loose  the  latchet  of  another  man*B 
O'Sulivanmore,  chief  oftheO'Suli  van  shoe  was  the  office  of  a  servant.  In 
sept,  a  branch  of  the  great  elan  E^n^tian  paintings  we  Fee  slaves 
Carthy,  and  whose  privilege  it  was  carrying  their  master's  slii>i)ers,  and 
to  give  the  rod,  or  emblem  of  sove-  sometimes  on  the  soles  the  re]>resen- 
reigntv,  to  the  new  king  of  the  gene-  tation  of  captives,  whom  the  wearer 
ral  tribe,  refused  to  perform  his  ottice.  had  tin  _:ratification  of  pictorialTy 
The  clansmen's  choice  in  this  case  treading  under  foot.  We  know  not 
bad  fallen  on  the  famous  Florence  what  is  meant  by  throwing  the  bride's 
M*Cartliy,  a  man  of  rare  talents,  and  shoe  after  a  newly-marrie  J  ( <puplo, 
a  triant  in  stature,  who,  haviiio:  eloped  but  suspect  it  does  not  so  much  imply 
with  the  heiress  of  the  rei^uin^'  1: ii?  '.  that  tin  y  liuve  Ueen  put  in  possession 
the  first  and  last  Earl  of  Clanau  t  hy,  of  felicity  us  that  tliev  have  lost  their 
and  being  generally  beloved,  was  liberty.  However, tnere can  belittle 
considered,  after  the  Earl's  death,  his  doubt  the  custom  refers  to  service  in 
legitimate  successor.  There  in  a  some  shapejustjis  a  poor  Irishwoman 
curious  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Cork's,  of  the  present  day  expre^ics  her  gra- 
dated 1603»  describing  the  mann^  titade  by  declaring  her  readiness 
in  which  the  infant  son  of  the  popular  put  her  hands  under  the  soles  of  his 
Lord  Florence  was  treated  ^  a  youni:^  honour's  feet !" 
prince,  being  carried  about  the  coun-  Several  curious  anecdotes  related 
try  in  care  of  three  nurses  and  six  by  our  old  annalists  show  the  super- 
horsemen,  attended  by  bards,  wlio  atitious  sentiment  attached  to  the 
sang8ongi=(  of  rf^joif^ing,  and  in  pniise  crremony  of  putting  on  a  shoe,  ?nch 
of  flie  father  of  the  child,  who,  it  as  oi  a  crafty,  would-be  chief  of  the 
was  arranged,  was  to  be  sent  for  fos-  Maeguires,who,ambitiousoftheoffice, 
tersige  by  the  best  houses  in  Munster,  yet  fearing  to  confront  a  more  power- 
month  l>y  month.  ful  faction,  contrived  to  ontreach  his 

Another  usas^e.  whicli  followed  the  rival  by  marcliing  at  night  to  Lisna- 

acccptance  of  the  inaugural  rod,  proves  kea,  the  place  of  installation,  and  leav- 

that  the  &et  of  obtaining  this  symbol  ing  his  slipper  there,  as  a  token  that 

of  power  gave  seisin  of  the  clan  seign-  he  had  claimed  and  taken  possession, 

eury.  This  custom,  which  continued  Similarly,  when,  about  the  year  1 520, 
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O'Conor  of  Ofaly,  a  popular  and  pow-  Thus,  it  is  ^ronirlot  I,  t  hat  in  tlie  teDtb 

erfill  king,  rode  at  the  head  of  hin  century  the  great  tree  at  the  met tini;- 

hnrsemcn  to  the  Hill  of  T;ii*a,  and  place  of  Moyre,  in  CIitt,  under  the 

braving  the  rage  of  the  Euglishry  and  branches  of  which  the  O'Briena  were 

their  viceroy's  vengeance,  caused  hie  instaUed,  was  hewn  down  and  np- 

hone  to  be  eho<l  on  the  site  whive  rooted  by  a  jealous  riTal  sover^^cn. 

the  old  monarchs  of  the  Ian  1  wfn*  Th.' original  ricti^h  «]yiiasts  «>f  T'lstar 

crowned,  lie  evidently  intended  the  were  inaugurated  urn  It  r  (V«rWi-jf  ^/^ 

act  ai^  a  »yiubol  that  he  aspired  to  c/w,  i.e.,  "  the  widc-spreatling  tree  of 

TOTive  that  ancient,  bnt  long-discon-  the  hill/'  on  the  nite  of  Crewe,  in 

tinned  dynasty.  Antrim  ;  Lut  this  primitive  ;5ymbol«if 

Lftstly  !  After  tlie  ftire^'oing  cere-  sway  was  cut  down  in  the  year  l<>9ft, 

muiiiea  were  i»eiforiaed,  tiie  otiiciatmg  by  tne  newly  dominant  clan,  O'XeiU. 

sub-cbieftain  named  the  new  chie(  Some  time  after,  in  vengeance,  the 

by  pronouncing  his  title  or  surname,  outratred  Picts  mar<  lit  d  to  Tnlla^h- 

without  tisf  Christian  name,  in  aloud  oge,  ^vherc  the  ciiiels  <>f  the  inirrnral 

voice,  thus:  •  O'Neill!  '  or  "Mac-  tribe  were  customarily  installed,  and 

Mahok  !"  that  u  to  say,  **  This  is  the  there  cut  down  theoldinaugnral  treea 

senior  grandson  and  successor  of  the  Probably  all  these  trees  were  ancient 

1>  irririrch  Neill  or  nf  Mahon !"  for  to  oaks,  and  relics  of  sacred  druidi'' 

be  so  styled  was  proof  of  title.    His  groves,  such  as  those  mentioned  is 

right  to  this  name  was  thus  lecog-  Scripture  as  peculiar  to  "the  pro- 

nised  by  bis  second  in  tx>wer,  after  phets  of  the  groves/' 
whom  it  was  pronoun  - -1  rn  sueees-      Vanquisliei-s  of  thf»  Picts  of  the 

siou  by  the  clergy  uceoriiing  to  their  north  and  of  other  honlcs  of  the  «im« 

diguity,  and  by  his  sub-diiefs  and  race  throughout  Ireland,  the  v:iliaBt 

freeholders  according  to  their  Tospec-  Seotic  race  of  O'Xeill  seated  one 

tive  ranks.    The  j^eneral  recognition  hrnn<'li  of  their  line  on  the  mast«"- 

over,  the  king,  descending  from  the  thn>ne  of  Tara,  and  long  sustained 

stone,  turned  round  thrice  forward  two  toparchs  of  their  name,  O'Neill 

and  thrice  baekwarda,  in  honour  of  the  Great,  in  eentnd  Ulster,  and  the 

the  most  holy  Trinity,  and  to  view  Ye]!o\vO'Neill,intliecoant^aroaod 

his  people  and  territory  in  every  di-  Beifaist 

rectmn,  which  being  done,  he  vs  ;is  the      Tlie  inauguration  chair  of  O'Xeill- 

legitimate  Chief  of  nis  Name.  more  stood  in  therenuui[able  circalsr 

Ki'ference  to  Moore's  "  History  of  rath  of  Tullaglioge,  near  Bungannon, 

Ireland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  42,  will  show  that,  and  was  railed  Leae  na  Riotfh,  Lr^ 

though  this  form  of  turning  round  "the  JStone  of  the  Kings;''  or,  W 

might  bare  assumed  a  Christian  sig-  thosewhospakeourtongue,  O'KflillY 

nification,  it  originally  was  a  Pagan  Chair."    This  primitive  throne  is 

rite.  figured  in  an  old  man  in  the  Stal< 

So  reouisite  was  the  function  of  Paper  Office  as  formeti  of  three  huge 

nammg  bv  the  special  sub-chief,  if  stones.  Its  site  is  indicated  on  wn- 

this  vassal  would  not  perform  it,  the  other  chart,  of  1571,  by  this  inscrip- 

election  was  null  and  void.  In  August,  tion:— "Y*  Stone  where  O'Xeale  is 

1594,  when  the  Dublin  government  chose."    The  earliest  mention  of  this 

were  apprehensive  lest  Hugh  O'Neill,  place  of  performing  inaugural  ceie- 

Earl  of  Tyrone^  should  as.'iume  chief-  monies  is  a  yery  early  one,  so  tnndi 

taincy  over  his   formidable   clan,  so  as  a.d.  Ot)w,  the  apparent  date  of 

aeeordiiiL;  to  ancient,  but  jjrohibit-  "  The  Book  of  Kiu'hts,   in  wliirh  this 

e<i   cusloiu,  it  was  recommended  "gnen  tunudu-s"  or  artificiaily  en- 

tbat —  trent  bed  camp  is  spoken  of  as  the 

-O'Ciithan  dioald  be  festfaine.1  from  I^"^"^  ^  aoTereignty  is 

calling  or  appointint:  nnv  one  to  be       ,'    ,  ;,  •     i  , 

0'NElL^  for  »houldany  man  Hike  iho      l^^ubtlcss,  these  arcular  trem  he* 

title  without  O  Cathan^a  appointment,  ^*^n      the  grandest  display  Irelaod 

Ihe  people  would  oot  obey  him."  exliiV)ited  dnrin^  the  many  a^cs  wI  j  n 

her  northern  chiefs,  the  most  warlike* 

Frc»m  various  pasHagcs  in  our  na-  and  puissant  of  her  pro\nncial  kings* 

tive  annalists,  it  appears  that  there  were  enthroned  here  amid  tbe  sibovls 

were  ancient  trees  at  all  the  plaees  of  their  clansmen.  At  the  epoch  wbea 

where  Irish  kings  were  inaugurated.  Strongbow'sinvasionsbookaadwMk* 
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ened  the  native  dynasty  in  Ulster,  its  in  consideration  of  an  annual  pension, 

soTemigil  could  bring  about  3,000  to  be  paid  in  shillings  by  the  Primate, 

warriors  into  the  field ;  and  as  it  was  shall  have  for  himself  six  yards  of 

the  majority  of  these  supporters  wlio  good  and  noble  cloth  for  his  vesture, 

placed  him  in  power,  we  may  be  suie  and  tluree  yards  of  the  same  to  make 

that  their  quota  of  cavaliers,  beins  a  tunic  for  his  wife ;  and  moreover  a 

the  noblemen  of  the  tribe,  caparisoned  certain  measure  of  coarse  doth.  In 

in  Parthian  fjishion,  ron<,'Ii  riders  consideration  of  this  pension,  the  said 

without  sfuldles,  yet  unsurpassed  jit  O'Neill  swore  faithful  service  to  the 

a  charge,  were  not  wanting ;  nor  their  Primate  and  his  church,  his  officers, 

awoirdunen  on  foot,  the  fierce  kernes,  miniBters,  natives,  tenanta  servants^ 

or  inferior  vassids;  nor  whatever  andderks;  nnd  also  to  oosenre  the 

number  of  gallo^,dsusses.  or  In* red  Scots,  followinfr  articles 1st,  to  preserve 

they  were  able  to  kec|)  ia  waues.  At  the  churcli  in  all  liberty  ;  2nd,  to  levy 

what  period  the  clergy  superseded  the  Primate^s  rent«  for  him  :  3rd,  to 

such  secular  and  sturdy  members  of  impose  no  slavery  on  the  clergy  or 

the  clan  a.^  nominators  of  its  king,  or  tenants. 

rather,  at  what  time  ecclesiivstics,  Tliis  plain,  workin;,^  contract  be- 
native  or  foreign,  arrogated  this  pow-  tweeu  clerk  and  chief,  by  which  the 
er,  does  not  apocar,  further  than  that,  former  secured  the  latter  as  his  secu- 
aoooidmg  to  tne  following  entry  in  lar  power,  reveals  some  remarkable 
the  rc'^'istry  of  an  Kni^lish  Archbishop  ])roofs  of  the  backward  state  of  things 
of  Armagh,  of  the  tit'tcenth  <-entnry.  in  central  Ulster  four  centuries  a^'o, 
the  authority  in  i)uestion  was  asserted  when,  it  seems,  the  native  king  could 
by  him.  By  a  provision,  prudent  in  impose  slavery  on  the  tenants  of  the 
times  when  might  usually  gave  right,  Primatial  See,  and  even  on  its  dersy- 
the  ruler  of  a  ('tmiitry  could  Ik3  de-  men.    Perhaps  his  acceptance  ora 
posed  whenever  he  became  incajmci-  stipend  is  less  an  evidence  of  his  pov- 
Uited  by  age  or  intirmities,  aud,  iu  the  erty  than  in  observance  of  a  national 
year  1455,  these  diM|ualifications  hav-  custom,  analogous  to  feudal  tenure, 
ing  fallen  on  the  rdgning  King  of  the  by  which  vassals  were  bound  to  their 
Northern  (lael,  a  memorandum  wns  Ruzerains  by  a  yearly  fee,  whether  of 
made  by  the  prelate— that,  on  the  4th  sterling  shillings,  such  as  were  stipu- 
^Vu^ust,  Owen  O'Xcill,  i>erceiviug  his  lat«d  for  in  this  instance,  or  by  a  L'ift, 
bomly  strength  to  fail,  so  that  it  was  made  Asiatic  fashion,  implying  tlheir 
necessary  that  another  should  succeed  subserviency.    As  fi>r  the  goo<l  cloth 
to  his  c;ire  and  lordsliij),  his  first-born,  presented  to  the  ni  w  chief,  Eii^clish 
Henry,  being  elected  as  chieftain  aud  kings  had,  directly  after  the  Conquest, 
principal  of  his  nation,  in  the  presence  sought  to  gratify  the  half-subjugated 
of  the  Primate,  in  the  hall  of  the  lords  of  Erin  by  offerings,  made  con- 
Archepi-scopal  resitlence  in  Armagh  sistently  with  the  aforesaid  Gaelic 
abbey,  stating  that  his  in8tituti(m,  aa  usage,  of  i)ieces  of  cloth,  the  which, 
pertaining  to  his  temporal  lordship,  notably  enough,  were  usually  red, 
bdonged  to  his  lord  the  Primate,  ana  perhaps  showmg  this  oolour  to  have 
petitioning  to  be  confirmed  therein,  beeiu  <M>n  at  that  early  epoch,  na- 
the  Primate,  believing  th«' Chief-elect  tiouaily  English.    So  recently  as  the 
to  be  a  gootl  man,  and  usctnl  lor  his  year  1550,  E<hvard  the  Sixth  was  ad- 
church  and  for  the  people  of  Lister,  vised  to  provide  "some  remembrances, 
ratified  the  said  person,  so  elected,  as  either  of  scarlet  cloth  or  pieces  of 
the  O'Neill,  prindpal  of  his  naUon,  ]>late,''  and  send  them  to  several 
iKifore  all  there  assembled,  as  well  chieftains  who  were  powerful  for  mis- 
i  lprics  as  laics,  in  very  great  numl>ers,  chief,  for  disloyalty  or  for  loyalty, 
lue  siiid  former  O'Nedl  offering  no  such  as  O'DouncU  and  O'Reilly,  ui 
opposition.   The  document  further  order  that,says the  State  Paper,  *' they 
records :  on  the  14th  November  of  the  should  be  more  diligently  inclined  to 
same  j'ear,  an  asrreement  between  the  sem^  thf  kinfj^ 
Primate  aud  iieury  O'Neill,  captain  This  service,  however,  was  the  very 
of  his  nation,  for  himsdf  and  subjects,  one  their  clansmen  were  most  jealous 
by  the  intervention  of  certain  prson-  of,  because  any  warrior  of  a  Celtic 
ages,onoof  whom  was  Arthur  M'Cath-  royal  family  might  hoi>e  to  attain  the 
inayll,  brehon  or  iudgc  to  this  chief-  kingship,  whereas,  if  aking,  succumb- 
taiu,  to  the  etfect  that  the  said  U  Neill,  ing  to  the  Crown  of  England,  surreu- 
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(Irrr  l  his  imperiiim  in  imprrio,  he  all  his  knowledge  against  it,  in  the 

might  defeat  the  claim  of  others  thau  mad  endeavour  to  re-crect  the  nidt 

his  desceadanta  to  succeed  to  th«  iadefiendeiit  sway  his  ibiefiitheii  hid 

govonmnce  and  demesne  lands  of  the  ttnmsed  in  their  countrj.    In  vau 

c\:in.  It  wiis  the  iii(l(>iK'ii(lcii(V  of  the  thp  oM  cliii-f.  Sir  Ttirlr»!!j:h.  "wurued 

Great  U  .NeiU  that,  of  cuuri^c,  both  Queen  Elizabeth  that  &hewai»  nourish- 

gave  and  proved  his  power ;  and  since  ing  a  voung  whelp,  who,  when 

so  long  as  he  and  his  successors  took  to  full  strength,  wonid  not  cAsHy  bt 

the  inst;illation  outli  of  proHorvin^  put  down.    On  the  supposed  suddea 

Gaelic  customs  inviolable,  and  kept  it,  death  of  the  knightly  niler  of  Ulster, 

there  was  no  prospect  of  introducing  theyounglonL  who  had  been  admitted 

the  English  laws  and  authority.  The  to  the  title  of  earl,  having  prepaicd 

little  kmgs  on  this  Hide  St.  ( Jt  orgc's  every  thing  to  enable  him  to  aasnme 

Channel  woro  not  viewed  with  com-  the  forbidden  chieftaincy,  quitted  tb« 

piiicency  by  a  queen  so  great  as  iiiliza-  colonial  metropolis,  and  battened 

Deth.  Towards  the  close  of  the  six-  down  to  demana  the  suffrages  hit 

teenth    century,    the   Government  already  admiring  clansmen.  The 

viewed  with  marked  jrnlousy  the  forms  Vircroy  writes,  14th  September,  IdSS, 

and  ceremonies  investing  O  Neillmore  to  L(.»rd  Burgliley — 

with  the  Tirtual  sovereignty  of  the  .      Tyrone  is  gone  Juwn  into  Ulster  to 

nort  h  of  Ireland.   After  the  defeat  have  faimielf  called  OTifeilU  upon  some 

an^l  destructioti  of  th  '.t  formidable  CLremonr  «?e<l.  and  hn*  elvt-n  charge 

dynast.  "John  the  Ambitious,"  an  to  all  his  lorces  to  meet  ium  on  the  Uth, 

At  fc  of  Parliament  was  passed,  ren-  to  two  hosts." 

'*?W^f'^T"  to  assume  the  title  a  subsequent  viceregal  despatdi owi- 

of  0 1^0,1.    Thi.s  ii^ovous  law  only  dudes  i^th  this^fiCMtadmS- 

xflected  this  ^wv\'a\  title,  f»>r  a  mere  tion                    *  """""" 

jine  of  100  marks  was  the  penalty  * 

pr  ovided  to  punish  the  assumption  ,  "Tyrone  will  not  be  content  with  less 

I.f  other  chieftainries,  which  proves  gljn^hsolute  command,  like  a prmce of 
the  high  political  importance  attached 

to  the  name  thus  abohshed.   Mean-  Ou  the  actual  death,  in  1595, 

while  O  Neill'B  Chair''  stOl  stood,  a  O'Neill,  the  great  ehieftam-Eail  M 

n<d»le  relic  of  ancient  Gaelic  gran-  no  time  in  assuming  the  ancient 

deur ;  and  on  it,  in  l.'OQ,  Sir  Turlou^h  title  of  kinfj  of  his  nation,  a  titk 

Luincach  0  2seiU  was  inaugurated,  which  ids  contempoi-unes  declare  he 

'*  with,"  writes  the  Ticeroy  of  tiie  "prized  more  than  to  be  itttitnled 

day,  in  angry  and  spiteful  style,  "the  Ossar."   And,  verily,  he  might  na- 

brutish  ceremonies  incident  to  the  turally  asitire  to      rejoicf^  \n  it.  f  vr 

same."  his  clauns  and  high  posiiiou  sprang 

Why  his  Excellency  used  this  op-  thence.  At  mere  courts,  whether  in 

probriouB  adjective  is  not  clear,  since  Dublin  Castle  or  at  Westminster,  he 

Spenser,  the  poet,  who  was  not  par-  was  but  an  earl,  one  of  many,  and 

tial  to  Irish  usaiies,  and  seems  to  have  one,  too,  who  was  rei,'arded  a.s  nch 

hceu  a  claettaiu  installed,  does  not  only  in  the  hearts  and  hands  of  nume- 

describe  any  thing  deserving  such  an  rous  wild  Irish  rebela   But  on  hii 

epithet.    Perhaps  the  ceremonials  in  native  hills,  and  especially  at  the 

crowning  O'Neill  were  peculiar,  and  proud  moment  when  he  planted  his 

resembl^^d  those  which  Cambrensis  foot  on  the  rock  imprinted  with  the 

was  told  took  place  at  the  inaugura-  mark  of  his  ancestors*  sovereignty, 

tion  of  O'Donnell,  to  which  we  shall  his  name  was  O'Neillmore,  the  great 

refer  by-and-by.  O'Neill,  and  a  thousand  swords  flasha! 

During  the  quiet  rule  of  iSir  Tur-  out,  the  welkin  ringing  with  the  ao- 

]ough,ayonthgrewttp,  Hugh  O'Neill,  daautions  of  his  devoted  people, 

whose  claims  to  the  earldom  of  T^-  Probably  the  ceremony  of  inaugura- 

rone  and  to  the  ancient  chieftaincy  tion  was  never  performed  there  bt- 

combined  so  to  excite  his  ardent  and  fore  a  larger  concoiu^ 

ambitious  temper,  that  he  became  the  These  verses,  from  a  poem  deaerib- 

most  formidable  enemy  the  Crown  ing  his  inaugusatioa,  paint  the  aeeaa 

had  ever  seen  in  Ireland.    Broiight  plea^^in^ly  even  to  n.s,  who  do  not 

up  et  court,  and  trained  to  arms  in  pailake  of  the  ultra- uational  aenti- 

i\A  service,  he  afterwards  employed  ments  that  inspired  their  autJlu>r 
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*  OoMiailM  b«  UMidt  M  dM  ^Ml-diated  scorned  tke  hu  e,  turned  haggard,  and 

I  L      '-u    ^     «  J     .  ^  towflring  in  ^  pnde  of  place,  pre- 

aUE^              •*  iwatory  to  being  lured  by  Spain  knd 

Eoand,  rooad  it  th*  lalh  OH »  br-fMiflg  Kome,  and  flown  at  his  former  fal- 

biil,  coner.  It  took  many  vears  to  recover 
Uk«  U«  falMBiaUcai  hmmae,  «id  vIgilaBt  him,  after  a  protracted  cont^  Mo- 
ri           I      *  11-    I.     u  r  V  ryaon,  aecretery  to  Viceroy  Mountjjoy, 

S^JJ^    ^             '  »^                   printed  dia^  of 

Have  been  crowne.i  on  «Tli«  SUme  of  tho  military  operations  :— 

wi.s?*^5ll5!?"*^**'*Li       -J  VI   1*.  *•  August,  1602.    The  Lord  Deputio 

wUlo,  cvoivded,  yH  offdMod,  withiii  ill  spent  some  five  days  about  TuUoughoge, 

gTe<sn  ring  ^1,^,3  ^j^^  O  NeUU  were  of  old  cuitom 

riL  lSjU^-^f  created,  and  there  he  spoiled  aU  the  com 

■noo  irtjfc  Kiug .  country,  and  brake  down  the 

♦•TiMi  chronicler  read  him  the  Uwt  of  ib«  wherein  the  O^VeUli  were  wont 

eUn  to  be  created,  being  of  rtone,  leated  in  the 

And  ple/lged  hin  to  bidt  Ij  Mr  bIo«iaf  open  add." 

m.  aH:^  hi.  .word  are  aabnekled  to  ^^'^  localities  where 

iSow                                w»  several  Gaelic  clans  inaugurated  t li eir 

That  they  only  were  meaat  for  a  foreigner  aeigniora,  to  mention  othera  will  gra- 

fee ;  Hfy  those  of  our  readers  wboae  veins 

A  white  willow  wmi  hM  boon  fttt  b  bb  are  wi»'m  with  the  blood  of  Irish 

A  Ji^^^r         -v.     J     .1  kings.   The  Prince  of  Thomoiid  and 

^S^^         '  and  gentio  ••«.  Qo^cruor  of  the  O  Briena  was  in- 

Whiie  hietarchB  are  hiesaiug,  the  slipper  Stalled  at  M^hadhor,  in  the  county 

they  ilin;r.  of  CIsTe,  1^  bts  cbief  vassal,  Uacna- 

And  O'CatUiapioelaiiiiahimATnioIrioh  mam;  and  we  read  that  he  was  at- 

^^■^X'"  tended  by  two  subordinate  duine- 

These  nervous  verses,  worthy  of  the  uassata^  and  by  his  mai'shal,  his 
pi>et  who  penned  *'The  Lord  of  the  judge,  poet,  and  ehronicleiv.  '  The 
Isl^,"  charm  us  b^their  vigorous  and  chief  ot  the  daa  Carthy,  who  wa^ 
descriptive  talriit,  yet  create  a  fooling  kird  over  numerous  other  septs  of  hiw 
mixed  with  regret  that  their  author,  tribe,  such  as  th?^  Sullivans,  Don- 
the  lAte  Thomas  Davis,  did  not  view  oughoes,  and  Macawleys,  was  elected 
the  nest  of  his  country  with  the  loyal  at  the  fort  of  lisbanagher,  in  Keny ; 
ttlDd  and  wise  intent  the  Scottish  and  maybe  the  pomp  exhibited  on 
poet  saw,  in  rctro?:pecf  ivc  spo.mkI-  the  occiiHion  were  so  splendid  to  the 
«!:ht.  the  noble  and  romantic  ol  lim,  Irish  eve,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
Hud  apuiiud  it  to  good  loving  usCii,  by,  provert)ial  .saying  a;*  to  the  diliicuiLy  of 
instead  of  eactracting  stinging  poison  surpassing  Bauugher.  Ptobably  the 
from  the  flowers  of  antiquity,  takinf  last  time  the  installatory  ceremony 
their  honey,  for  di.^tilhition,  in  his  was  performed  here  wns  when  tho 
ml^pcal  alenibic,  into  a  sweet  spirit,  great  Earl  f)f  Tyrone,  assuming  a  Bort 
the  very  essence  of  the  Gaelic  mead  of  dictatortihip  over  all  the  Irish,  con- 
sod  metheclin  of  bis  poetry  and  ro-  femd  the  title  of  MaeOarthymore 
mancea.  To  us,  no  aconite-bearins  upon  the  fsmons  conspirator,  Flo- 
moss  nor  hellebore  grow?*  on  an  Irish  rence. 

inauguration  stone:  sullicicnt that  we  Turning  to  the  south-east,  we  find 
ean  diaoem,  with  Edmund  Spenser,  that  the  Kins  of  the  Kavanaghs  was 
themoral  features  in  antiquities  which  created  MacMurrough  on  a  mount 
warmly  interested  hiiu  :  and  can,  plac-  named  the  Hill  of  the  Ghosts  {Knock- 
1112  ourselves  for  an  instant  in  tlie  f//«///tt>^/(ki),  which  seems  to  be  an  ele- 
p^iiiou  occupied  by  the  young  and  vation  at  the  foot  of  the  fine  bill  called 
sanguineTyrone,  fancy  what  the  Boene  Croghan-Oeannshala ;  that  O'Nolan, 
was  that  snnonnded  his  antique  t!ie  prineipal  vassal,  oir^righ^  or  sub- 
throne,  and  rompreiicnd  the  passions  king,  had  his  lord's  horse  and  dress 
that  tilled  his  heart,  and  the  ideiLs  th  it  given  him  as  his  fee  for  performing 
crowded  into  hia  brain.  Perched  uu  the  inaugural  function:  and  that 
that  unlawfU  eminenee,  and  about  to  O'Dorsn,  nis  brehon,  and  McEochoe, 
call  to  his  race  to  arise  or  be  for  ever  now  Eehoe,  iuspoetj  were  custom- 
fallen,  he  wa'^  like  -x  hawk  trained  in  arily  present  l/Hien  the  Mac^fur- 
ll^e  iAew4  At  \ V  esUmnster,  but,  having  rough,  who  was  titular  King  of  Lein- 
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ster,  or  more  pr^^pfilN ,  Sf'ii;ninr  of  tlif 
Gael  of  this  province,  died,  about  the 
year  1550,  his  successor  elect  pru- 
dently declined  to  assume  the  dan- 
gerous dignity;  and  8uU<equently  ii 
distinguished  leader  of  the  clan,  l>e- 
coming  loyal,  exchanged  his  inde- 
pendent, regal  name,  for  that  of  Baron 
of  St  Mullyns,  and  founded  the  pre- 
s<»nt  wealthy  house  of  Barris.  Tl»e 
regalia  of  the  Kavanagh  dynastjf  are 
pieeenred  in  the  museum  of  Tnntty 
College. 

The  O'Conors  of  tlie  West,  who 
retained  the  kin^.<«hip  ot  Connaught 
by  treaty  with  Henry  II.,  and  wno, 
from  tlieir  remote  position,  long  de- 
fied the  feudal  power,  were  crowned 
in  the  came  called  Fraoigh,  near 
TuUk.  A  short  account  of  the  cere- 
mony, as  perfornii  il  in  1315,  remains 
on  record.  The  MacGuirc  was  in- 
Bugiir:ite*l  at  Lisnakea,  near  Ennis- 
kiflen,  king  of  the  tribe  which  in- 
habited around  the  beautiful  lakes  of 
that  neii:li)><)urli(tod  ;  and  the  McMa- 
hon  was  inatuUed  at  TuUyvefty  in  the 
county  Monaghan. 

Singularly  enough,  the  oeremonies 
used  m  naming  a  chief  were  prac- 
tised hv  ;\  Norman-Irish  family,  the 
liourkeii  of  Mayo,  later  than  by  any 
indigenous  race.  At  an  early  period 
the  head  of  the  Dc  Burghairas known 
to  the  natives  of  Connaught,  not  by 
his  feudal  title  of  Earl  of  Ulster,  but 
as  MaeWittiam;  and  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  descendants  in  the  male 
line,  a  feud  broke  out  betwet'Ti  the 
Mayo  and  the  Galway,  or  Claiincar<ie, 
branch,  as  to  whicn  of  their  chiefs 
should  be  considered  senior  of  the 
entire  surname.  A  century  or  so  of 
tightins;  not  havin<(  (h^cided  the  ques- 
tion, the  western  l^urkes  established 
the  regular  CSeltic  ceremonials  in  their 
ciiuntiy,  in  order  to  invest  theirelected 
"  Mac  William"  with  all  possible  dig- 
nity and  solemnity^  although  they 
had  no  more  to  do  with  such  auguries 
than  with  the  wailings  of  the  hansfue. 
Not  to  l)e  behind,  the  Clanricardines 
set  up  an  opposition  form,  and  seated 
their  king  on  a  stone  throne,  caUed 
by  thern^'  MacWilliam's  Seat,"  but 
by  the  rival  faction,  "  Clanrieardp'f? 
Chair."  In  process  of  time  their 
leader  was  created  a  peer,  and  the 
May(  la  11  were  forbidden  to  elect  a 
chief,  V(  (  a>  tlic>p  bitter  knew  no 
otht  r  fot  111  of  government  than  the 
antique  form  of  seigneurship,  they 


presently  sent  :ip  petition  toDabiin 
CahtJp,  that  tanistry,  or  tlic  law  if 
elective  succession,  might  be  restttei 
and  that  they  "  mig^t  have  a  Mac- 
William."  Tlie  answer  they  receivfti 
wa.s,  that  the  newly -established  ?^^ 
rid  would  execute  the  Queen's  U*. 
and  her  soldiers  enforce  it  Dnnig 
a  subsequent  insurrection,  hovevw, 
these  msdrontent  clan.s:men.  who  wfr? 
more  savage  and  proud  than  the  wijd- 
est  O'FIaherty,  felt  themselns  •» 
much  at  a  loss  for  a  heaii,  they  mm- 
gumtcd  one  "William  Bourke,  cons- 
monly  called  the  Blind  Abbot," 
with,  says  the  record,  all  the  accm- 
tomed  ceremonies. 

In  the  Hebrides,  tlie  b^rds  of  the 
Isles  were  crowned  seate  d  on  a  stow. 
Surpji^sing  all  those  rude  thronein 
interest  is  the  Coronation  Stone  of 
London,  the  hi.striy  of  which  is  well 
told  in  an  essay  by  21  r.  W.  S.  Gibeoo. 
This  venerable  relic,  tlie  Lfar-FaUy 
or  "  Stone  of  Destiny,"  i»art  of  whid^ 
it  is  Ixi'lit'ved,  rests  under  the  f^^ro- 
nation  chair  in  Westminster  Abtxey. 
still  preserves  its  virtue  in  the  public 
minn.  This  famoiu  nativnal  mmo- 
rial  is,  in  our  oplnioii,  a  relic  of  a 
Scandinavian  idol-atone,  carrier!  i>5 
Irish  fckamiiuavian  Scots  from  il^^ 
countr>'  to  lona,  and  thence,  accoDJ- 
panying  the  conquering  progress  of 
tlie  Scotic  race,  transferred  to  Scone.  | 
The  elective  nature  of  aiicient  king- 
ship in  Scotland,  and  the  mode  ci  \ 
installation,  did  iiot escape  the  notice 
of  Sliakspeare,  who  makes  one  ^^c<^- 
tish  chief  say— "'Tis  most  iike  m 
sovereignty  teill  fall  u^ton  Macbelk, 
to  whioi  another  replies,  **  He  ii  tl- 
ready  tuntml,  and  ^'one  to  Scone  t<> 
be  invested."    Koljcrt  Bruce,  ti»e ti^J  i 
after  his  coronation,  13U(>,  sat  **8upfr 
montem  de  Scone."   Rapin,  after  a|*  I 
luding  to  the  intention  of  Edward  1 
til  unite  the  two  kinjydoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  his  reiaoyal 
into  his  own  countiy  of  the  Seottiv 
regalia,  together  with  '*the  fsmoos 
stone  on  which  the  inauguration  of 
their  kin^was  performed,"  proce«<fe 
thus :— ♦*Thc  people  of  Seotfand  hw 
all  along  placed  in  that  stone  a  kitxi 
offatidity.    They  ffinrird  tliat  wliil'' 
it  remained  in  their  country*  tht; 
would  be  unshaken,  but  the  moHMit 
it  should  be  elsewhere  runoved  greit  , 
revolutions  would  ensue.    For  tbi* 
reason,  Edward  rarried  it  away,  J*' 
create  in  the  Sci>ts  a  belief  Uttt  tbf 
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time  of  the  dittolntaori  of  their  nion- 

arrhy  was  romn.**  Nothing,  inrh'od, 
can  show  the  importfiuce  attached  to 
the  posaession  of  this  stone  in  a  more 
fomble  point  of  view  than  thecir- 
cnmstanre  of  its  liavini?  been  mndr, 
not  only  the  nubject  of  an  express 
article  in  a  treaty  of  pea<H\  but  also 
of  apolitical  confor* m  <•  Ixtwrcn  Ed- 
-ward  III.  and  David  IL,  King  of 
Scotland. 

licveiling  to  our  allusion  to  the 
Btrauge  account  quoted  by  Cambren- 
pis.  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  Kinp 
John's  secretary,  of  tiie  mode  of 
creating  the  kinj^  (MT  Tyrconnel,  let 
«u  try  and  explain  the  well  known, 
unpleasant  particular,  as  to  the  chief- 
tain, Beate<l  in  a  bath,  eating  a  boiled 
-white  heifer  in  public  with  his  peo- 
ple, with  some  other  usages,  wnich 
we  will  omit,  less  fW>m  incapacity 
to  give  a  rati^nnl  f \].lunation  of  that 
punning  bisliop  b  uutitakes  on  tliese 
points  than  from  respect  to  the  pro- 
verb, "whoever  tells  cveiy  thing 
tires  everybody." 

Camden,  in  his  topographic  work, 
mentions  the  spot  "  where,"  savs  he, 
** O'Neill,  the  hanghty  tyrant  of  Ul- 
Btcr,  nsrfl  to  be  crowned  in  the  bar- 
barous manner  of  his  country and 
we  have  seen  that  Vicerov  Sydney 
termed  the  ceremonies  ''^brutish. 
Now,  though  it  is  easy  to  explain 
away  the  disagreeable  featiu-es  in 
the  bishop's  heai'say,  garbled  account, 
we  believe  there  really  was  some 
carious  inaugural  display  of  pastonil 
animals,  whicli  were  afterwards  eaten 
1^  the  assembled  multitude. 

The  odious  part  of  the  prelate's 
story,  vis.,  the  statements  respecting 
the  boiling  of  n  "]ii»ast  of  bnrdni,'* 
the  buth  prepared  for  the  king  in 
the  same  water,  and  the  subseonent 
strange  scene  of  eating  and  drinking; 
are  quite  capable  of  n  ;i  •  onable  ex 
planation.  it  is  probable,  that  a 
white  heifer,  having  been  introduced 
in  augury  of  plentifulness  of  cat- 
tle, was  kilh  d  and  feasted  upon  ; 
11  rid  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  tak- 
ing a  bath  wa«  one  of  the  rites  of 
investiture,  it  is  likely  that  the  caul- 
dron in  which  the  meat  Wiy<  seethed 
wai'^  also  used  to  boat  water  for  the 
royal  bath.  Doubtless,  also,  the 
eueftahi  partook  of  the  sodden  flesh 
and  broth  in  company  with  his  clans- 
men ;  and  it  ftirther  w^enis,  that  in 
order  tlmt  their  equality  with  him 


in  matter  of  property  should  be  in- 
Risted  on,  lie  was  not  permitted  to 
use  any  implement  for  either  eating 
or  drinking. 

Whatever  were  the  forms  observed 
at  Irish  inani^nial  fca^^ts,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ceremony  closed  by  a 
great  and  public  con.suni]»tion  of 
viands,  of  which  there  are  no  parti* 
cwlai-s.  save  those  recorded  by  Prince 
Jcilin  s  secretary,  and  a  notice  in  the 
bfok  of  llcstrictions  and  Preroga- 
tives of  Kings*'  Ca  work  of  the  ele- 
venth century),  of  '*tlie  feast  df  the 
flesh  of  the  bull,"  a  banquet  sijecial 
to  the  north  of  Ireland.  Probably 
it  was  customary  there  to  liring  for^ 
ward,  as  was  done  in  Carinthian 
Austria,  a  white  cow,  or  heifer,  or 
bull,  and  to  allow  tliis  emblematic 
animal  to  be  seethed  and  devoured 
by  the  mob  of  clansmen.  Such  a 
custom  wa^  not  nearly  f»o  barbarong 
as  the  practice  which,  until  lately, 
obtained  in  England,  at  the  elections 
of  members  of  parliament  and  mayors 
of  towns,  of  biiiting  a  bidl  t<*  death, 
and  roiisting  him  whole.  When,  in 
1310,  Felim  O'Conor  was  created 
King  of  ('Oiinaught  at  Carnfree,  he 
was  installed,  say  the  Annals,  "with 
as  great  solemnity,  ceremonies,  and 
other  customs  liti  any  one  of  his  an- 
cestors," and  among' these  there  was 
one  much  honoured  in  the  oliser\'- 
an<^e,  viz.,  '*a  nia^Miitii  (  nt  fea.st,  with 
the  assembly  and  presence  of  all  the 
nobility,  such  as  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors was  heard  or  read  in  books  to 
have  ma<le."  Famous  as  this  convi- 
viality was,  its  renown  wanes  l>efore 
that  of  the  crowning  banquet  given 
by  Sir  Brian  O  Rourke,  anfl  cele- 
brated in  Dean  Swift's  translation  of 
the  original  ode,  declaring — 

••O'Ronrke's  noble  feaet  shall  ne'er  He  forgot 
B V  \\io9«  wilo  w«n  then,  or  Uiom  wbo  w«ro 

'n.vt." 

Without  contending  that  those  fes- 
tive sccncsdid  not  exhibit  considerable 
contention  and  barbarity,  w(>  at  the 
same  time  take  credit  to  ourselves  for 
having  vindicated  the  Trisli  rites  of 
inauguration  from  the  very  liarbarous 
character  ascribed  to  them  by  Cam- 
brensis ;  and  certes,  if  our  petty  pride 
is  mere  antiquarian  pedantry,  it  is 
harmless  in  com[)arison  with  the 
ultra-patriotic  passion  that  would 
use  archteologic  resi^arch  to  spread 
thf  i::dl  of  national  bittemess.  Put 
away  with  such  '*  Maiional  "  non8euse. 
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The  Highlanders  of  1745  produced 
tlio  Highliindert)  nf  our  day  :  and  it 
augured  well  for  victory  at  Waterloo 
when  they  and  the  Counaught  H&n- 
0en  stood  shoidder  to  shoulder. 

Besides  the  ceremonies  oonstitutiiig 
the  solemn  rite  of  i n an ltu ration,  there 
was  another  which,  regarded  in  its 
antique  and  simple,  but  signiticautly 
augural  character,  was  a  highly  inter- 
estmg  nart  of  the  general  display. 
We  read  in  Camden's  description  of 
the  "  Antient  Manners  of  the  Irish," 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  towns 
**when  any  man  enters  upon  a  pub- 
lic office,  for  women  in  the  streets 
and  girls  tVoni  the  windows  to  sprin- 
kle him  and  his  attendants  with 
wheat  and  salt;'*  and  the  Earl  of 
Totness,  in  his  "Pacata  Hibmia,'* 
mentions  that  this  usage  was  observ- 
ed in  An^lo-Irish  citie.<,  where,  says 
lie,  '*  upon  the  electiou  of  new  may- 
ors and  officers,  wheat  and  salt  are 
thrown  over  them  as  a  prediction  of 
future  peace  and  plenty and  he 
instances  the  jtractice  of  this  old 
custom  on  the  occasion  of  the  young 
Earl  of  Desmond's  first  entry  mto  a 
town.  Doubtless,  since  the  earls  of 
this  semi-Celtic  house  were  latterly 
ileemed,  like  Celtic  kings,  elective, 
this  graceful  and  pleasing  ouservance, 
so  full  of  poetry  and  meaning,  wa.s 
practised  at  the  induction  of  Irish 
chieftains.  It  served  as  an  augury 
that  plenty,  typilied  by  bread  com, 
and  by  the  ingredient  used  for  pre- 
serving meat  and  butter,  woidd  at- 
tend the  r<  i  L:n  of  the  new  sorereign. 

In  conclusion,  here  is  a  translation 
of  the  account  given  by  Aubau,  of 
the  inauipural  rite  as  formerly  prac- 
tised inCarinthia,  an  original  provi  nc(> 
of  Austria,  between  the  l^yiol  and 
Istria : — 

•*In  Carinthia.  often  as  a  new 
prince  of  the  repubUc  enters  upon  the 
gorerament,  they  obsem  a  solenmity  no 
where  else  heard  of.  In  the  open  tieUls, 
stands  erect  a  marble  ftonc,  vf  hich,  when 
the  duke  is  about  to  be  created,  a  certiiin 
coontryman,  to  whom  tiirough  hia  race 
the  succession  to  that  olPice  hereditarily 
belongs,  ascends,  having  on  bis  right 
hand  a  Mack  heifer  in  calf,  while  on  hit 
left  is  [)la(  cd  a  working  mare,  remarkable 
for  li  iuuiess.  The  peojile  of  the  country 
assemble  around  in  a  Viist  crowd  ;  tlien 
the  dake  about  to  hi  inreeted  with  the 
purple  moves  thither  surroundeil  by  a 
multitude,  the  easiffns  of  the  principality 
pieesdinf  him;  and  the  entire  company 


are  richly  apparelled,  ezotpt  the  fetne 

duke.  Me,  in  the  common  dress  of  the 
country,  m  caring  a  hair  cap,  carr}iQ^ 
•hoes  and  a  pastoral  staff,  acta  the  h»di- 
man  more  than  tlie  prince.  As  he  ti 
approaching,  he  who  has  possessioa  d 
the  fttone,  cm  beholding  him,  eschdaMiB 
the  Illyrian  language,  *who  is  this  who 
come;*  on  po  proudly  f'  The  surrounding 
multitude  reply,  *iie  that  is  to  become 
the  prince  of  the  country.*  llien  he  asks 
vhothtr  he  is  a  just  judge?  Does  he 
desire  the  welfare  of  the  country  ?  Iih« 
of  iVee  birth?  Is  he  worthy  of  the  hoB> 
our?  A  cultivator  and  defender  of 
Christian  piefyV  It  is  exclaimed,  ho  is 
indeed,  and  will  be.  Again,  the  s«ixnt 
man  says,  'I  ask  by  what  law  wiB  Iw 
remove  me  from  thi'?  seat  ?'  The  master 
of  the  ducal  hall  replies,  '  This  place  it 
bought  from  thee  for  sixty  pence;  tbcie 
cattle  shall  be  thine,  itointing  with  his 
bund  to  the  heifer  and  the  mare;  you 
sliall  have  the  dress  which  tlic  duke  will 
put  off;  and  you,  with  all  your  booM, 
shall  be  free  from  tribute.'  \Vhich  being 
said,  the  countryman  strikes  the  cheek 
of  the  duke,  the  blow  being  lightly 
•truck,  and  commands  him  to  be  aa 
equitable  judge,  and  cedes  up  the  place, 
leading  away  the  price.  Then  the  prince 
takes  possession  or  the  ctone,  tons  Imb- 
self  round  to  every  part,  biaodishing  a 
naked  sword,  addret^ses  the  people,  sod 
promises  to  be  an  equitable  judge.  Tbef 
bring  water,  and  it  is  oflered  to  him  to 
drink  in  the  cup  of  the  country  a.«  an 
argument  to  future  sobriety,  Thus 
the  princes  of  Austria  omahi  the  cbi- 
pire,  and  are  called  Aichdukee.** 

The  reader  will  remark  the  dmilar- 
ity  l>etween  these  observances  and 
those  anciently  in  use  in  Ireland- 
usages  even  closer  in  their  moral  lig- 
niiicatioQ  thaiu  in  their  material  •]>* 
peanuloe;  for  in  both  eases  the  mr 
ginal  equality  of  the  chief  with  lis 
clansmen  was  insisted  on,  and  his  hu- 
mility tyi»ified  in  various  forms.  In 
both,  the  pastoral,  nomad  character 
of  the  people  was  maiked  by  the  two 
species  of  oattlebron^t  fonrard  wfaca 
electing  an  officer,  who  was  primitive- 
ly no  more  than  a  king  of  herdsmen i 
and  it  is  notable  that  all  the  omesi 
were  respective,  not  of  his  welftnb 
but  of  that  of  the  community.  In 
later  ages  the  Emfjcrors  of  Austria 
have  not  emiUated  to  return  to  the 
conditions  which  placed  their  daesl 
predecessors  on  that  nide  CarinthiiB 
throne;  while  in  Ireland  and  S<x>tland, 
jtroce.Hs  of  time  rendered  chiefs  almost 
absolute.  {Society  altered  its  charsc- 
ter  in  the  thfee  oountaes;  y  et,  througjb 
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all  chuigea)  from  the  uay  of  Kiug 
Abimelecn  to  the  day  ofQueenYictoria, 
the  inaugural  superstition  attaching 
to  a  coronation  stono  has  held  hold 
of  the  popular  luiud.  Asiiuiedly 
there  is  significance  in  marking  the 
footfilll  of  a  conqueror  or  of  a  mighty 
8overeigii  in<lelibly  on  Ids  territory. 
Andasthfrp  m  meaning'  in  the  pillars 
railed  to  commemorate  the  landing  of 
William  UI.  and  George  IV.  in  tbia 
island,  so  ia  there  more  meaning  in 
that  singular,  Rmall,  rnrle,  fragmcntal, 
stone  still  couched  under  the  cornna- 
tion  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
anoe,  wheneyer  our  Prince  of  Wales 
is  placed  upon  it— and  may  the  day 
))e  distant— t  lie  people  of  Edward 
VII.  will  reeognise  lliat  act  as  the 
issertion  of  a  luonarchy  worthy  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  the  represent- 


atives  of  British,  Scottish,  and  Irish, 
kings* 

Some  persons  may  object  that  this 

time,  when  iVl;irs}i;\l  M'Mahon  has 
recently  been  presentctl  with  an  Irish 
sword,  is  no  time  for  reviving  ideas 
about  ancient  Irish  kings ;  bat  imleaa 
the  objectors  are  elderly  ladies,  from 
whom  it  would  be  impolite  to  differ, 
we  <iiiitc  disagree  with  them,  consid- 
ering it  a  good  augury  that,  on  the 
contrary — ^loyalty  being  so  general 
and  stroiio:,  that  never  did  the  British 
crown  stand  iu«>re  lii  iuly  on  the  rock 
of  aii'ection  in  Ireland — there  is  free- 
dom to  write  about  such  matters, 
since  liberty  in  this  respect  is  part  01 
that  full  freedom  of  the  Pttsr  which 
in  the  moral  crown  of  our  govern- 
ment. 


YOXVED  THE  DAXE— COUNT  OF  El^SlNORE. 


CHAPTEB  XXV. 


AH  INTKRrKRTATlUN  Of  A  JUITTLB  JUMD  B  HONO. 


Hearken  to  what  a  very  knowing 
Little  Bird  sings — that  identical  mys- 
terious Little  Bird  which  reveals,  any- 
where and  everywhere,  everv  thing 
to  eveiybody  who  will  open  his  eara 
dif«oreetly  and  sajjieiitly. 

Oni'c  upon  a  time — (rememhor  it 
the  resjKjnsible  Little  Bird  who  sing- 
cth-*4he  irresponsible  writer  merely 
iateiprets  its  voice) 

Once  upon  a  time  Kin*:;  Frederick, 
heinij  tLcn  iViuce  Frederick,  young 
and  hot-blooded,  fell  desperately  in 
love(an  accident  to  which  bompnnces 
are  said  to  be  as  liable  as  bom  pea- 
gnnts\  with  a  certain  ri  'hh  Spanish 
lady,  who  happened  Uf  Ijc  sojouminc,' 
it  Copenhagen.  The  result  was  a 
Mt-handed  marriage— or  at  any  rate 
an  union  of  some  s«)rt,  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  smiple.s  <>f  the  not  re- 
luctant dame,  who  for  two  tleetiug 
years  lived  happiljr  enough  with  the 
prince  at  one  01  Wa  country  palaces, 
until  she  wa^  aceldentally  killed  when 
taking'  an  airing  in  hercarriae:e,  from 
which  she  dung  herself  iu  aftright,  on 
*elio«M«,Mingaway. 

ThiH  hapless  Spanish  lady  left  a 
little  girl,  one  year  old,  whom  her 
^Klier  committed  to  the  care  of  a 


country  woman  and  friend  of  the 
deceased  motlier,  and  sent  them  to 
the  latter's  native  country,  that  the 
infant  might  be  there  brought  up. 
The  <  hild  was  thus  reared  and  eda- 
c  ited  in  Spain,  where  she  remained 
nnti  I  she  attained  her  ei'jrhteenth  year, 
when  the  Crown  Prince,  receiving} 
glowing  accounts  of  her  beaaty,  ami- 
ability, and  accomplishments,  recalled 
her  to  Denmark,  but  for  divei*s  weighty 
motives  did  not  let  her  reside  at  his 
capital,  but  placed  her  in  the  family 
or  a  nobleman  who  lived  in  Holstein. 
It  so  happened,  that  Colonel  Erik 
Valdemar,  uncle  of  Lars  Vonved,  and 
younj^est  son  o(  Knnt  V^nvod,  Connt 
of  Elsinore,  was  then  btaiiuiied  in  ihc 
Tidnity,  and  had  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  lovely 
Sp  Mii^h -Danish  girl.  He  loved  her, 
and  w;w  himself  beloved.  They  mu- 
tually were  certain  that  the  bitter 
personal  antipathy  of  their  respectiTe 
fathers  rendered  it  ho])eless  to  seek 
their  eonsent  to  a  union,  so,  ini^>eiled 
by  a  passion  as  rash  as  it  was  violent, 
the  lady  eloped  to  Hamburfirt  and  waa 
speedily  joined  there  by  Erik,  who 
had  obtained  a  lengthened  leave  of 
absence  from  hia  miiitaiy  duties. 
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They  w«re  married  in  AJtoiui  (tbe 
chief  town  of  IloUteiii^  and  come- 
qnently  beloiifring  to  Denmark),  whicli 
16  (juite  coiitiguouH  to  the  famous 
"free  city"  of  Hamburg,  with  buch 
Becrecy  and  precaution  that  they  had 
reason  to  hope  the  fact  would  not 
tranppire  for  years    if  evor. 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  wlio  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  temporary 
guardianship  of  the  frown  Prineen 
daughter,  was  go  friuhtened  at  her 
flight  {tho  Tiiotivc  of  which  he  too 
clearly  comprehcndc<i),  that  to  escape 
Xhe  anticipated  wrath  of  Frederick, 
be  in  turn  fled  to  a  foreign  land,  and 
died  a  voluntary  exile. 

After  hiij  marriaj^e,  Ei-ik  continued 
stationed  a  number  of  years  in  Hol- 
atein  and  Slesvi^,  and  ocmtrived  that 
hi»  unacknowledged  wife  always  re- 
sided in  niysterion!?  seclusion  at  no 
gi'eat  distance  from  wherever  he  was 
quartered.  It  was,  nevertheless,  im- 
poftsible  to  so  deftly  manage  matters 
as  to  altogether  escape  8usmci<»n  on 
the  j»art  of  prying  pe  jdc  'I  tie  re^sult 
was  accurately  described  by  Lars  Vou- 
vcd  in  the  story  of  his  own  life  which 
he  narrated  to  his  wife.  The  great 
old  Count  of  Elsinore,  indeed,  heard 
from  various  soun  e<?  strange  and  con- 
Hictiug  rumoui's  respecting  Lis  sou 
Erik;  but  although  these  reports 
agreed  that  I>ik  was  either  secretly 
Tiinrrif'd,  or  had  formed  an  im])ro]»er 
couni'xion  with  a  i;idy,  they  never  as- 
sumed any  very  ptteitive  shape,  nor 
did  they  ever  hint  that  the  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Eerrent  of  Denmark.  Tlie  simple 
fact  that  she  ir'^s  the  daughter  of 
Frederick,  alone  prevented  Erik  from 
confessing  the  real  truth  to  his  angry 
father— for  he  dared  not  do  so.  The 
lamentable  estrangement,  solely  in 
consequence  of  this  \mavoidable  re- 
ticence on  the  part  of  Erik,  which 
then  ensued  I  n  t  ween  the  father  and 
son,  has  already  \^ocn  descrilxd  by 
the  mouth  of  Lars  Vonvc<1,  who  truly 
told  Amalia  that  Erik  dui  not  reveal 
the  fact  of  bis  suspected  marriage 
even  unto  his  beloved  brother,  Valde- 
mar. 

Erik  wa.'^  mortally  woimded  when 
tightiug  nobly  in  defence  of  Copen- 
hagen«  during  its  cruel  bombardment 

in  isi»7,  and  when  dyiiin,  as  also  re 
lated  l«y  Lar.-*  Vonvtd,  he  obtained 
the  lurgiveiiess  ami  blessinir  of  his 
glorious  old  father,  to  wh»>n»  he  then 
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confided  the  long  cherished  aeoet  cf 

his  marriage,  and  with  trAom, 

\Vliat  followed,  so  far  ns  the  might)' 
ol<l  Count  w;is  coueerufcd,  was  told  ui 
a  few  sentences  by  Lars  Vonved,  ifi 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  namttTSi 
and  may  be  emphatically  repeated 
here  • — 

''Count  Vonved  rigidly  kept  the 
secret  confided  to  him  by  his  dying 
son,  whatever  that  secret  might  be; 
but  his  friends  well  knew  that  not 
only  was  his  gtern  heart  softened  by 
tlie  death  of  Erik,  but  that  he  proudi)' 
and  thankfully  acknowledged  that 
Erik  had  not  Vli.^graoed  him  io  tbe 
manner  he  had  8«>  loni;  piiP]>fc{edaiid 
feared.  Moreover,  !i>'  empkycd  c»»n- 
hdcutial  agents  iu  u  luission  of  iuquir}' 
and  search  for  the  foreign  lady  aad 
her  children,  his  object  being,  it  v  as 
supposed,  to  arknowledrre  and  adopt 
the  latter.  No  trace  ol  them  could 
be  discovered,  and  the  iiiv^iteij  of 
their  dit<a])]H'arauce  wasan  additioosl 
shock  and  grief  to  Cotiut  Vonved." 

The  rea«on  why  the  old  Count  of 
Elf«^inore  was  Iwitiied  in  his  endeavour* 
to  discover  the  widow  and  childm 
of  his  dead  son,  admits  of  ready  ex- 
planation. Erik  had  been  summoned 
from  Slesvi^r  to  ftirht  in  defrnrr  rf 
the  c^ipitai,  so  suddenly  and  uktx- 
pectedly,  that  he  was  unable  to  Bake 
any  ari-angemcnt  for  t  he  future  of  hii 
family,  in  case  he  .-huuld  fall  Tl^e 
ntnvs  of  his  death  was  a  tatal  Uow  ta 
lii.'s  hapless  widow,  ishe  fell  iniu pre- 
mature labour,  and  in  a  few  honn  the 
mother  and  infant  were  both  dead. 
Two  orphan  children  remained  the 
ehlt  st  a  jrirl.  Erik  bavins'  ^f^t  u  tor 
years  entirely  dependent  uu  iiin  sol- 
dier's ])ay,  had  been  unable  to  proride 
for  his  children,  and  left  art  ily  any 
]iroperty.  <  >Tif^  or  two  l^rotlur officers, 
who  yet  knew  not  whether  the  or- 
phans left  in  Slesvig  were  or  were  not 
l"j  ik  s  legitimate  offspring,  generotisly 
did  what  little  they  could  for  tLoir 
benefit.  TIip  personal  proj»erty  "wu 
s(dd  on  their  behooi,  and  respectable 
I)enons  were  found  who  nndertsok 
charge  of  them.  The  boy  was  sent 
to  the  vicinity  of  Randers,  in  Jmlainl; 
the  |:irl  wa.«<  adopted  by  a  ucntleiuan 
and  his  wife,  who  had  no  family  of 
their  own,  and  who  were  about  to 
immediately  i)roce<?d  to  one  of  the 
Danisli  West  India  Islands  where  the 
gentleman  had  a  ])lantation. 

Thus  it  came  W  pass  that  lac  a^ciiti 
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of  Knut  Vonvcd  never  succccdeil  in 
tmcin^  his  grandchihlron.  The  fu- 
ture hvcs  of  those  children  were  in- 
deed remarkable.  The  >>oy's  ('ljri«<- 
tian  name  was  Bertcl,  and  owing 
the  uncertainty  of  his  legal  claim  to 
a  particular  enmame,  his  protectors 
bestowed  on  him  their  own,  which 
was  Rovsing.  As  Bertel  RovKin<;  he 
was*  henceforward  known.  He  jirew 
up  shy,  proud,  hijjhly-^'ifte<l,  natur- 
ally amiable  and  lofty- It  but 
■withal,  a  pa.ssi*mate,  melancholy  boy. 
The  older  lie  trrcw  the  more  lie  was 
disguitted  with  the  obscurity  and  un- 
ii^iality  of  hie  lot  in  life,  and  ere  he 
had  attoined  his  fifteenth  year  he 
ti  rr-fy  cast  ott*  all  restniint,  and  de- 
t<;rmined  to  Feck  his  fortune,  solt  ly 
dependent  ou  las  own  talent  lus  a 
painter,  which  was  already  extnior- 
dinaiy  for  one  so  young.  So,  forth  be 
wjindered,  a  self-exiled  yniitli.  No 
one  but  hiiiiRelf  knew  wiiere  ur  liow 
he  spent  liis  years  until  he  settled 
down  as  a  painter— a  poor  unknown 
solitary  man  of  genius— at  the ruhied 
Cattle  of  Svcndborg. 

The  life  of  his  sister  (considerably 
older  than  himself)  was  quite  as  ex- 
traordinary, although  less  mysterious, 
and  eventually  far  happier.  The  kiiiil 
lady  who  had  adopted  iier,  died  of  yel- 
low fever  a  few  months  alter  ti»eir 
airival  in  the  West  Indies^  and  a  yem- 
or  two  subsequently  the  gentleman 
was  completely  ruined  by  tne  British 
cruisers  capfurinj^the  vefsrls  cmivey- 
ing  the  produce  of  liis  plantatiiai  to 
Ikirope.  AU  he  could  now  do  for  the 
doubly-orphaned  Gunhild  was  to  ob- 
tain  for  her  a  passage  Ivi*  k  to  Den- 
mark.   S)ie  duly  reached  that  part  of 
her  iiuuvc  land  where  her  mother 
died,  and  where  she  and  her  infant 
brother  had  been  separated,  but  her 
fonner  friends  were  no  longer  there. 
Some  compassionate  people  j^ive  the 
poor  girl — vet  a  child— triffing  aid. 
and  advised  her  to  endeavour  to  find 
her  way  northward,  and  seek  for  lier 
^^ot}H  r  in  Jurland,  in  the  hope  that 
those  who  befriended  luni  might  ex- 
tend their  protection  to  her.  Nob()dy, 
however,  could  tell  her  the  exact  lo 
caiity  in  the  great  pcniTisula  of  Jut- 
land whither  her  nrotlier  liad  been 
taken,  nor  even  the  nanie  of  the  fa- 
mily by  whom  he  had  been  reoeiYiKl. 
How,  then,  was  poor  Ounhild  to  find 
him  I    Yet,  more;  how  could  she, 
with  only  a  few  rix-dalers  in  her 


p  )c'ket,  traverse  the  iuimense  Mrild 
trrt<*t  of  country  that  intervened  1  A 
Btrange,  yet  <^ood  fi  icnd,  turned  up  in 
the  iw»rHon  of  a  blind  old  man,  a  ve- 
teran sohlier,  who  htid  lost  his  eye- 
sight at  the  battle  of  the  Baltic  in 
1801,  and  who  then  traversed  the 
country  as  a  wandering,  horn  j  >  fid- 
dler. He  offered  to  permit  her  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  way  to  Jutland, 
promising  to  take  ever}'  possible  care 
of  her,  and  to  assist  her  to  the  utmost 
of  Lis  power  to  tind  her  brother.  Tn 
return  .^liewius  to  sincT  when  lie  jilayed, 
and  to  render  him  such  help  as  she 
could  After  a  weary  time  they 
reached  Jutland,  but  the  generality 
of  the  peoi)ie  were  poor,  and  so 
thinly  seattered,  tliat  little  indeed 
could  their  combined  exertions  earn. 
Still  they  wandered  on,  to  and  fro, 
everywhere  inquiring  in  vain  for  the 
residence  of  BiTtel.  The  oM  fulfller 
proved  a  mwt  trust  worthy  friend  and 
companion,  lie  was  intelligent,  kind, 
and  naturally  ]>iouB.  The  greater  part 
of  his  life  had  been  s|)ent  amid  scenes 
of  strife  and  Moodslied,  yet  his  h^rt 
was  untainted  The  singular  pair 
were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
want,  when,  in  mid-winter,  they  hap- 
pened to  meet  on  the  highway  tlie 
very  chihi  of  whom  they  were  in 
search,  and  he  gave  them  his  cuke, 
as  so  truthfully  and  aft'ect^ngly 
tured  by  Bertel  himself  in  aher  years. 
Of  coui-se  they  knew  him  not,  and  to 
and  fro  they  continued  to  wander; 
the  ohi  man,  for  intelligent  rejwuUH, 
quite  right  and  praisewoithy'on  his 
part,  caliini^  himself  her  grandfather. 
At  length  Providence  Itrought  them 
to  the  iittle  out-o'-the-way  town  of 
Vilx)rg.  where  the  old  man  played 
national  tunes  on  his  fiddle,  and 
Criudiild  aocompanied  him  with  her 
v<»i<  e. 

Now,  so  it  was,  that  poor  blind  ve- 
t>eran  had  wonderful  skill  with  the 
fiddle-lHiw,  and  the  young  girl  had  an 
nma/ingly  sweet  voice,  and  one  of 
n  inarkable  compass.  An  itinerant 
taeatrnal  company  happened  to  be 
at  Viborg,  and  the  manager  heard  the 
old  man  and  his  Bup^iosed  gnmdchild 
in  the  streets  thereol.  The  manager, 
a  man  of  taste  and  judgment,  was 
exceedingly  stnick  by  Lite  very  i/ieat 
talent  evinced  by  the  (rirl,  ana  en- 
gaged both  her  and  the  nlind  fiddler 
to  perform  on  his  gtane.  So  suecesa- 
fui  were  they  that  he  re-enga^d  them 
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to  proceed  witb  hmi  eonthward  to 

CopenhiigeiL  At  the  capital,  Gunliild 
attracted  very  mnsidcrahle  notice, 
and  the  director  of  the  Italian  0)«era 
there  eTentually  secured  her  services 
for  a  term  of  years.  Hie  company 
belonged  to  Vienna,  being  at  Copen- 
hagen only  for  a  single  season  on  spe- 
culation, and  to  Vienna  they  :i(  (^urd- 
ingly  soon  returned.  Jt  was  a  pleas- 
ing trait  in  Gunhild'e  character  that 
she  would  not  sign  the  agreement 
which  bound  her  to  her  new  master, 
until  the  latter  had  guaranteed  a 
small  pension  to  the  a^ed  fiddler  who 
had  60  well  befriended  her. 

Aided  by  first-rate  tuition,  Cunhild 
rapidly  attained  a  raoBtdistiiigui-shed 
rank  in  her  profession^  and  under  an 
asBiimed  name  had  a  brilltot  career 
in  the  principal  £uropean  capitals. 
Whilst  at  St.  Petor.slmrir  sho  won  the 
heart  and  liand  of  P>ar«"U  Koemper- 
bimmel,  who  happened  to  be  there  as 
an  envoy  extraordinary  from  the 
Court  of  Denmark.  Tiie  Baron  w  hb 
too  wf»althy,  too  powerful,  and  t<:*o 
high  in  the  favour  of  Ids  sovereign, 
to  care  for  the  sneers  and  scofifs  ex- 
cited by  his  alliance  with  apubUe 
singer  of  unknown  origin*  He  waa 
thorousrhly  convinced  that  Gunhild 
was  nut  merely  a  beautiftd  and  gifted, 
but  a  pure  and  good  woman,  worthy 
to  be  his  wife,  the  guardian  of  his 
honour,  and  the  fountain  of  his  hap- 
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pineaa.  Nobly  did  she  justify  hii 
generous  and  wise  appreciation  if  her 

rare  and  lofty  qiialitie'?. 

Tlius  far  the  Little  lUrd  has  song, 
and  very_  dull  uud  dry  ib  the  unworthy 
scribe's  inteipretation  of  its  eloquent 
warble. 

Wlien  King  Fredcn^'k  mercilessly 
rei'u>>ed  t'O  pardon  Lai>,  \'onved.  Baron 
Koemperhiuimel  and  hio  IVicudb  held 
a  consultation  that  same  evening  at 
the  house  of  the  former.  The  Bwm- 
es*?  and  Bertel  Rovsing  were  botb 
pre«>eut,  and  mme  allusion  was  made 
to  the  marvellous  incident  of  the  pic- 
ture he  iiad  painted,  and  which  rtai 
seciii  i'il  liini  the  ]>atronas:f' and  friend- 
ship ot  the  Baroness,  and  t he  interces- 
sion of  her  husband  for  Vonved.  Thii 
led  to  a  confidential  eoDTenatloB  ot 
both  sides,  with  a  result  that  will  bt 
reatlily  inia'jiMed.  The  Baroness  re- 
eoj^ised  in  Bertel  her  long-lmt,  hut 
never  forgotten  brother ;  and  tiiat 
such  was,  indeed,  their  relatioBduis 
and  that  they  were  the  legitinsls 
chil'^ren  of  Erik  Valdemar,  wa# 
speedily  ])roved  hy  evidence  which 
not  even  Lord  Eldoti  himself  would 
have  donbted. 

This  dis(M  ,very  delighted  the  Bsroe, 
but  he  ft'It  it  wmild  be  impnlitif  to 
make  it  known  to  the  King,  whilst 
the  latter  was  so  terribly  incensed 
against  all  who  ware  of  tiie  blood  of 
Valdemar. 


CHAPTEE  XXVI. 


THB  u«r  muw  or  a  waummah. 


Twenty-four  hours  utter  Lars  Von- 
ved awoke  from  his  death<like  trance, 

he  was  as  well  an<l  strong  as  ever  he 
liad  been  in  hi."  litV.  He n-nteitrbered 
vividly  all  that  had  pa*>sed,  and  was 
already  ]MX?pared  to  cordially  hail 
Bertel  Rovsing— or,  properly,  Valde- 
mar— as  a  kinsman ;  for  Amalia  had 
informed  him,  on  lier  ]mt  visit  to  his 
dimgeou,  not  only  of  the  death  of 
Knut  Vonved,  but  of  the  newly-dis- 
covered atiinity  of  tlie  Baronc^is  Gun- 
hild and  Bertel,  and  of  tlirir  n  latiDn- 
ship  to  himself.  I'nt  neither  t<t  Ber- 
tel, nor  even  to  Atiutiiu,  liiil  he  now 
conuniinicate  his  future  intentions. 
He  intimated  that  no  one  must  ques- 
tion him  on  that  head  ;  but  his  wife 
learnt,  witli  terror,  that  his  hostility 
to  KiUii  i  icderick  was  now  deadly. 


It  had  been  privatelv  arranged  lu^ 
the  Baroness  KoBmpermmmershookl, 

immediately  after  Vonve<rs  escape 
from  Citadellet  Frefloriksliavn.  pi'V 
ceed  to  the  little  island  of  Beiue,  uff 
the  coast  of  Holstein,  and  tliere  aw«t 
an  interview  with  her  brother,  and 
with  her  eonsin,  Lars  Vonved  hiu- 
self,  if  he  could  venture  to  land.  The 
iiilet  in  question  was  the  pn»j)erty  of 
her  husbond,  who  had  buut  a  chsrah 
ing  marine  villa  u{K)n  it  The  few 
yerrnnt-!  attaehed-to  this  nr.  n.-i.  n.d 
residence,  and  two  (tr  three  t^siier- 
meu's  families,  formed  the  sole  per- 
manent population.  The  Baroosv 
was  to  sail  thither  in  her  husbandV 
pleasure  jee^t.  Lars  Vonved  apj>roTed 
of  tlii-s  idea,  and  witli  all  due  eaution 
his  ved6els  sailed  direct  for  Belud, 
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taking  special  care  to  arrive  off  the  ^^o  herself  to  Kiel,  and  endeavour  to 
islet  after  nightfall.  He  fortlr.vith  induce  young  Herr  StrSm  to  permit 
landed  his  wife  and  l)ov,  and  Bertel  his  sister  to  return  with  her.  She 
Valderaar.  The  latter  harl,  within  a  was  successful ;  for  tlio  hrother,  who 
day  or  two,  l>eeouie  exceedingly  ill.  wtw  already  his  bister's  contidant<3 
The  great  mental  excitement  he  had  concerning  her  betrothal,  instantly 
of  li^  undei^ne,  had  reacted  on  his  consented  to  intrust  her  to  the  care 
naturally  nervous  and  niorliiil  t' in  of  the  Baroness, 
perainent,  and,  in  conjunction  with  On  arriving  at  Reloe,  Oliifina  was 
a  bodily  predisposition  to  disease,  introduced  to  the  room  whence  Bertel 
had  proetiBted  him  in  such  a  manner  was  destined  never  to  be  removed 
that  hiB  friends  grew  most  seriously  alive,  and  the  Baroness  left  the  ill- 
alarmed,  fated  pair  alone. 

The  Barone=?<a  T\'as  ready  to  receive  Terrible  was  this,  their  last  e^irthly 
them;  but  Lars  V'onved  himself^  alter  interview.  With  a  wild  cry  of  an- 
sn  intenriev  of  only  a  few  mmutes  guish  and  despair,  Oliifina  threw  her- 
with  her.  decided  to  return  aboard  the  self  in  Bertel's  arms,  and  fw  a  while 
Slvildpad  le,  promising  to  land  again  did  nothing  but  weep  and  ejaculate, 
on  the  morrow,  if  possible.  Soon  after  like  one  bereft  of  all  nope, 
daybreak  he  kept  his  wonl,  and  Itarut  "  Oh at  length  wildly  sobbed  the 
that  his  ooosin  Bertel  had  grown  ra-  heart-hroken  girl ;  "  and  must  thou 
pidly  worse,  was  partially  insensible,  die  thus,  in  th<  ]  ;  inie  of  young  man- 
and  in  mortal  danger.  In  this  emer-  hood  ?  oh,  inii-st  lie  die,  and  I  so  near, 
gency  (the  Baron's  jcegt  having  been  and  ejimiut  spare  him  one  pang?" 
prudently  sent  awa;^')»  Vonved  pro-  ''My  child!  my  poor  Oliifina!" 
posed  to  despatch  ms  Little  Amalia  tremulously  murmured  Bertel,  ten* 
to  Kiel,  the  chief  town  of  Ilolstein,  derly  caressing  her  head  as  it  lay  on 
RTid  not  above  a  score  of  miles  from  his  bosom.  "Do  w^t  rebel  against 
iieioe,  to  procure  medical  aid.  The  God.  He  is  aii-wise,  all-good,  all- 
Baroness  wrote  a  letter  to  an  eminent  merciful.'' 

physi(  ian  of  Kiel  (who  had  once  come  "  Oh,  that  he  would  spare  thy  life, 

from  thence  to  attend  her  at  Bcluo\  re-  and  talcc  mine  :   Ah,  Himmel!  that 

questing  him  to  immediately  return  I  could  die  for  thee  I" 

with  the  bearer.   Herr  Lundt,  in  the  **  One  has  already  died  for  me !" 

Little  Amalia,  fearlessly  undertook  softly  murmured  Birtel,  with  a  ra- 

this  mission,  and  before  sunset  he  had  diant  smile. 

landed  the  physician.  For  three  days  "  B«Ttel,  my  brain  is  reeling !  Thv 

thelatterrontmuedinconstantattt'iid-  life  is  my  life.    If  thou  diest,  I  diel' 

an(»  on  the  paLicutj  before  he  could  "Olutinal" 

give  a  decided  opimon  respecting  his  The  blaclc  douds  have  dispersed 

condition.  Then,  howerer,  he  reluct-  — the  sun  riiines  clear  through  the 

antly  pronoimeed  there  was  no  longer  blue  sky;  and  yet,  now  L">ldon  Hap- 

u  gleam  nf  hope  for  his  recovery.  pinesn  is  before  us,  and  piotiers  her 

Bertel  himself  was  now  f^crfectly  orimming  rainbow  cup,  tnou  must — 

aouible,  and  received  the  fatal  an-  die!" 

nouneemcnt  with  iiieomparably  great-  "Oliifina !  for  the  love  of  Ood'*  

er  calmness  than  his  fliitivf^s.    Ho  *'LoveI    Why  did  Ood  permit  me 

was  quite  resigned,  expressed  himself  to  love  thee  to  the  verge  of  idohitnr. 

as  little  caring  to  lire  and  willing  to  if  thou  art  to  be  torn  from  me  now?" 

die,  sudi  being  his  Maker's  will.  He  **It  may  be  to  pir    li  us  both  for 

spoke  much  to  \\\^  >i  tt  r  :ilM)ut  his  that  vriy  mutual  sin  of  loving  the 

betrothed,  Oliifina  St ruui,  and  im-  ereature  more  than  the  Creator !" 

plored  that  she  might  be  informetl  Bertel  folded  her  to  his  bosom  m 

that  hewBsdyinc,  and  that  belonged  strongly  as  he  could,  and  murmured 

to  see  her  for  thelast  time  upon  eai*th.  to  himself — 

OHlfina  happened,  as  Bertel  knew,  "This  is  wor^e  than  all  I  dreaded 

to  1 1   at  this  time  on  a  >isit  to  her  — worse  than  the  bitterness  of  deatli 

ouiv  iirother,  who  managed  their  itself !" 

father's  branch  mercantile  establish-  Then  in  language  awAiUy  impres- 

mentatKieL   The  Baroness  was  so  siveundcrthe  circumstances,  he  strove 

moved  by  her  brother's  touchiir^'  de-  to  eoTunnec  her  of  the  heinous  sin  of 

size  that  she  at  once  determined  to  yieidmg  to  a  spirit  of  despairing  re- 
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l)ellion  against  tlie  will  uf  (nnl.  At 
lirst  she  listened  with  frenzied  wail- 
ings  -next  with  sullen  atupor — but 
finally  with  something  akm  to  Chris- 
tian resisnation. 

It  really  seemed  a.s  though  Bertel 
and  Oliitina  had  exchanjj^ed  natures. 
Formerly  he  was  morbid  and  despair- 
ing; now,  in  the  hour  of  death,  he 
was  resikTied  and  hopeful,  his  soul 
ptirified,  Ilia  intelloct  clear,  his  .iudi,'- 
nient sound  -the vtiytinalities which, 
in  a  minor  ileuiee,  mcd  to  distinguish 
Oiiifina,  and  which  she  now  seemed 
tsmporaiily  deprived.  In  truth,  she 
was  essentially  of  a  less  spiritual  na- 
ture than  Bertel.  With  all  her  iuuo- 
oence,  goodness,  and  i)iety,  she  was 
at  heart  more  worldly— more  of  the 
earth,  earthy. 

One  or  two  remarks  which  Bertel 
made  to  Oliiliua,  when  she  grew  more 
pacified,  not  to  say  exhaustei^  indi- 
cated how  keenly  he  understood  both 
his  «»wii  charaeter  and  hers. 

"It  is  all  for  the  best,"  said  he. 
**  God  foresaw  what  we  selhshly  re- 
fused to  believe.  I  was  not  of  a  dis- 
position  to  be  ever  long  happy  mvself 
m  this  world,  and  I  fear  I  sliuuhl  not 
have  rendi  red  tlire  very  happy  had  I 
lived  to  become  thy  hu.sband.  Far 
better  to  die  still  loving  thee  than  to 
have  outlived  that  love.  But  thou  I — 
ye.s  thou  hast  a  natural  capacity  for 
earthly  happiness,  and  thou  wilt  yet 
ei^oy  it  I  (10  not  forbid  thee  to  mourn 
awhile  for  me,  when  I  am  no  more ; 
but  then  thou  must,  and  thou  wilt 
cease  to  grieve—  thou  wilt  bless  God 
for  all  thmgs,  and  thankfully  partake 
of  the  happiness  He  has  in  store  for 
thee.   L  >ni:  nmyst  then  live — happy 

leiiLT  l>e  t  liy  life  I" 

Oliiliua  m-otested  bitterly  against 
these  prophetic  opinions  of  Bertel; 
but  time  proved  now  right  he  was. 
She  lived  to  lie  a  happy  wife  and  an 
honoured  mntlier. 

Bertel  ft-lt  he  could  not  long  en- 
dure this  last  interview.  He  made  a 
preconcerted  signal,  and  his  sister  and 
Amalia  both  entered,  accompanied  by 
^Vi'helm.  Bertel  told  Oliitina  they 
must  now  part;  but  nothing  could 
persuade  her  to  auit  him  until  he  con- 
sented she  shoulu  see  him  again  at  the 
expiration  of  an  hour,  by  which  time 
he  felt  he  should  Ihj  no  mor(\  Ono 
last,  climfiug  embrace — a  heart- waim 
blessing  from  Bertel— andshesuffered 
herself  to  be  oonducted  to  a  distant 
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room  by  the  Baroness.  When  the 
latter  returned,  her  brother  obserred 
that  he  haU  only  one  more  thing  to 
do  on  earth— one  last  effort  to  irake 
-;<me  last  praver  to  be  realised.  Gun- 
hild  and  Aniaiia  exehanged  mournful 
glances  of  dee|)  import,  for  well  did 
they  understauil  him.  He  dchircd 
Amalia  to  bring  unto  Idm  hsr  hus- 
band, who  was  nigh  at  hand,  aviit- 
ing  tlie  expected  summons. 

Wlien  Amalia  returned  with  lier 
husband,  and  they  stood  by  the  bed, 
Bertel  spake  to  each  in  tuiii,  makisg 
a  few  last  recuests,  and  ferfot^ 
blessing  them  all. 

He  had  yet  to  <lo  the  "one  thine" 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  M 
obviously  prepiired  to  malre  a  grest 
effort  to  Miconiulish  his  last  work  on 
earth.  A"«»nvea  j»erceived  somothint; 
weighty  was  on  Berters  mind,  aiwi 
spake  to  that  effect 

**  C!oimt  Vonved,"  said  Bertel,  np- 
raising  liiinself  by  a  niiglity  etiort, 
and  s]>e<tking  with  solemn  ener^r, 
"  if  you  would  have  me  die  peace- 
fttllv— if  you  would  fulfil  ny  Isst 
wish  on  earth— if  you  would  havens 
sink  to  rest  on  niy  Siwiour's  bosom 
happy  and  tumling,  grant  me  one  last 
prayer !" 

''What  would  vpuT 

For  a  minute  Sertel  i]^lied  not 
nor  did  A'"onved  speak.  Tney  g&zea 
with  piercing  earnestness  at  each 
other,  and  the  pretematurally  lustroes 
eyes  of  the  dsring  man  were  yearn- 
ingly fixed  on  the  countenance  of  V«  n- 
ved,  with  mingled  hope  and  mi^giv- 
iug,  and  the  Count  himself  was  se- 
cretly uneasy  as  to  the  import  cf  the 
yet  unuttered  request 

"  Wilt  thou  grant  ray  last  wish— 
m\  la.st  prayer  f  plaintive^  repeated 
Bertel. 

Name  it" 

"  But  wilt  thou  grant  it  ?" 

*'  There  are  few  things  thou  cnnst 
demand  (»f  nie  at  this  moment  which 
I  will  not  grant ;"  was  the  deliberate 
answer. 

Bertel  sighed  heavily.  He  was  not 
.satisfied  by  such  a  cautious  and  eva- 
sive response,  which  certainly  brtok- 
ened  or  implied  a  special  mental  le* 
serve  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  ftH 
his  strength  ebbing  fast  awij'— eter- 
nity loomed  liugely  near. 

Count  Vonved  !  niy  dear  cousin! 
hear,  then,  my  dying  prayer ;  and  oh! 
as  yott  would  have  my  spirit  paM  v 
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-as  you  would  yomelf  yet  live 
a  long  and  bappy  life— do  not  deny 

"Speak  1"  murmured  Von  veil. 
**  romve    l^uijg    Frederick  the 
▼10001  oe  baa  inmeted  on  our  raoe 

and  on  thee— renoance  thy  desperate 

warfare  against  thy  sovereign-  and 
seek  the  pardon  he  will  even  yet 
grant 

Lars  Yonvcd  recoiled  a  step  from 
the  bed,  and  a  fliLsh  of  bittereat  anger 
onmsoned  his  lofty  brow. 

"Never  1"  burst  from  his  lips  with 
a  deepnera  of  tone  that  caused  the 
morbid  air  of  the  room  to  vibrate. 

"Oh,  Count  Vonved  !"  1  janjikted 
his  dying  kinsman,  involuntarily  clasp- 
ing nis  bands  in  anguished  supplica- 
lion, I  beseech  thee  to  recall  tnat  fa- 
tal word !  O,  by  all  thuie  bope  of 
bappinees  bere  and  foigiveneaa  Aere- 
after"  

"  Say  no  more  :  mv  heart  ia  wruna 
by  thy  words!"  ezdaimed  Vo&TecL 
Tntban  imperatlvegdsturet^at caused 
his  wife  to  shrink  and  sob— so  power- 
fully did  it  express  unalterable  reso- 
lutiou.  "  Tiiou  art  dying,  Bertel,  and 
prefenrest  the  only  prayer  I  cannot 
grant  Forgive  King  Frederick  ! 
Were  I  to  do  that,  the  spirits  of  our 
mighty  ancestors  would  haunt  and 
mock  me  on  earth  and  scornfully  re- 
ft i-c  to  admit  my  companionship  in 
Heaven  !  Forgive  King  Frederick  ! 
I  never  will  forRive  him — I  never  will 
cease  to  wage  a  just  warfare  luainst 
Mm — never  ^nll  ask  a  parron  be 
would  not  grant" 

"He  would  !"  vehemently  cried 
T^  rt^l  "  Yea,  by  my  parting  soul  I 
swear  he  would  1  i  am  dyin|;  fast — 
ye  all  know  tbat  Tbe  thick  veil 
wbi<^  bangs  atween  life  and  death, 
time  and  cternitv,  becomes  as  gos- 
samer when  Gi"!  says,  '  This  night 
shall  thy  soul  be  summoned  to  my 
fiNMooL*  I  now  see  tbroiiffb  that 
veU,  and  as  surely  as  my  soul  liveth 
do  T  know  that  our  King  will  ulti- 
mately pardon  thee  if  thou  wilt  but 
seek  his  forgiveness." 

''Oune  the  King  and  bis  forciTe- 
nesB  !  I  neither  seek  nor  will  I  ac- 
cept iti"  fiercely  lespondedlAra  Yon- 
Ted. 

A  ^eat  cry  bnrst  from  tbe  wtmen^ 

and  the  Baroness  passionately  con- 
jured Vouvod  by  all  that  he  held  sa- 
ne 1  to  abjure  such  a  heathenish  re- 
»>ive. 

you  LYh^nta,  oooxxxv. 


My  bfofber  is  dying !  He  la  even 
now  hovering  l)et  ween thialifeand  that 

wliich  in  to  be  for  ever  and  ever-  - 
he  pierces  tlie  veil — he  sees  what  we 
cannot  see,  he  knows  what  we  cannot 
know.  Oh,  be  not  ao  awfully  obdu- 
rate I  Do  not  atop  your  ears  to  a 
voice  from  the  verge  of  tlip  tombi 
Do  not  enshroud  yourseU  in  the  iron 
panoply  of  your  piuud  soul  I  Oh,. 
Vonved,  Vonved !" 

"What  wouldst  thou?" 

*'  I  would  have  your  adamantine 
heart  soften  to  the  will  of  your  om- 
nipotent Maker !  I  would  have  yoa 
first  forgive  your  earthly  King  all 
that  he  Tnu"  — 

"Did  ho  forgive  me  when  ye  all 
sought  his  mercy  with  trembUnff 
knees,  and  with  bnming  teais,  and 
with  alject  supplications?"  asked 
Vonvod,  with  a  naggard  smile. 

"  The  more  need  that  thou  ahouldat 

Srove  thy  nature  superior  to  his,  by 
ein^  the  fiiat  to  loigiTe.  Seel  1 
kneel  unto  thee;  I  beseech  thee,  I 
implore  thee  to  subdue  thy  fearful 
F!]>irit,  and  grant  my  brother's  laat 
praver  ou  eai  th !  Oh,  let  Bertel  en- 
ter btS  Maker's  presence  bearing  thy 
foripveness  of  all  who  have  trespassed 
against  thee  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  as  an  acceptable  offering  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  White  Throne  I" 

The  Baroness  spoke  with  sobbing 
vehemence,  and  her  scalding  tears 
dropped  heavily  to  the  ground,  as 
she  appeal iugly  looked  up  at  Yonved, 
with  Clasped  handsi 

An  awful  struggle  agitated  the  in- 
doniital>le  heart  of  the  Count ;  but, 
in  a  cold,  disnlcased,  and  reprehen- 
sive  tone,  he  slowly  answered — 

**Rise,  lady!  One  of  the  blood 
of  Valdenutr  the  Great  should  never 
kneel  huf  to  God  in  heaven,  and  to 
an  anointed  king  on  earth.   Arise !" 

"  I  would  pra^  never  to  rise  more, 
rather  than  sue  in  vain  V* 

Ere  the  last  word  was  uttered, 
Ainalia  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  side 
of  tlie  Baroness,  and  upraised  her 
hands,  and  upUfted  her  agonized  face 
in  mutely  eloquent  appeal. 
"  What !  ihou,  my  wifel" 
"  Yes,  my  husVjand !" 
Yonved  laughed   savagely  and 
madly. 

"  For  my  sake !  for  the  sake  of  our 
child  1"  sighed  the  pallid  lipa  of  Ama- 
lia. 

"  Oh,  think,"  reiterated  the  Baron- 
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688,  "of  that  tremendous  dny  when  sake  of  Bertd,  of  my  motto, tti cf 

you  and  the  King  will  stand  face  to  me!" 

face  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Lars  Youved  covered  his  face  witk 

Ohriilt"  his  hand,  aiiid  gnwBod  aloiid. 


"Let  God  judge  between  us  on  that  **Mj  father!"  pleaded  WOhcfai, 

dav!"  sternly  exclaimed  Vonved.  anew,  obeying  a  look  of  BerteL 

"  Oh,  Count  Vonved !"  despairingly  **  I  hear  thee,  Willielm." 

sobbed  the  Baronefis,  "  what  a  fearful  "  Yea,  my  father !  make  us  all  Teiy 

spirit  ia  thine!  idiat  an  awftd  man  happy !" 

art  thora  I"  "  Ooont  Yonved !  my  cousm !  hetd 

"  I  am  as  God  made  me  :  body,  of  our  race  I  thon  hast  heard  thine 

Boul,  and  B]>irit.    Can  the  Ethiop  only  child,  this  lx>y  whom  I  have 

change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  loved  us  though  he  had  been  my  own. 

apotal"  Oanat  thon,  cwrest  thon  nraie  hit 

"  Wilhelm !"  suddenly  cried  Bertel  prayer  1"  moaned  Bertel,  very  thickly, 

to  the  wondering  boy,  who  had  stood  and  ^^aspinj^  his  words  slowly  and 

silent  as  an  antique  statue  during  all  painfully,  lor  his  end  was  ni^ih  at  hand, 

this  fearful  scene  :  "  Wilhelm  1  Imeel  **Dost  thou  indeed  l^elieve  thtt 

(Aott  unto  thy  father.   He  cannot  be  Crod  speaks  to  me  through  tiie  infont 

deaf  to  thy  prayer.    Thou  art  his  lips  or  my  diiidV'hoandydanaDdid 

only  child ;  thou  art  the  very  last  of  Yonve<l. 

the  Yaldemars :  he  loves  thee  more  I  do !  By  my  souFs  salvation,  I 
than  all  this  world  contains.  Kneel,  believe  it !"  responded  BerteL 
dear  Wilhelm!  Dost  thou  hear  my  "Then  I  yield ;  and  will  do  that 
dyin^r  words?  Kneel!  Beseech  thy  which  thou  requirr.^t ex- laimed 
father  to  forgive  his  King  ;  and  for  Yonvcil,  removing;  his  hands  from  his 
thy  sakcy  and  for  thy  mother's  sake,  face,  and  looking  at  his  dying  couain 
and  fbr  all  our  eakes.  to  seek  the  inth  aeonntenaneeaagMrayasBv- 
paidon  the  King  will  mudy  then  tePsown. 

grant."  "  Thank  God !  I  die  happy and 
Wilhelm  paused,  apparently  irreso-  with  these  words  auivering  on  his 
lute,  glancing  from  tlie  death-dewed  pallid  hps,  Bertel  Valdeuiar  sank  Uck 
ftalnret  of  his  friend  Bertel  to  the  a  oorpee. 
ftarfully  stem,  yet  agitated  linea- 
ments of  his  own  father;  but  at  length  That  night,  sitting  alone  by  the 
he  slowly  sank  on  his  knees  by  his  cold  clay  of  his  kinsman,  Lars  Von- 
mother's  side ;  and  looking  his  father  ved  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  ao- 
yeamingly  in  the  face,  he  raised  his  vcreign — a  letter  whidi  made  Kiw 
Uttle  hands,  and  exclaimed —  Frederick  thrill  and  tremble,  and 
"My  fatner!  forgive  King  Fred-  taught  liim  that  he  was  A  msB  il 
erick,  and  be  his  friend !  Do,  for  the  well  as  a  monarch. 


CHAPTER  ZZTIL 
lAM  mmrsD  Am  iMo  wmnmuat  wum  mcs  to  n 


One  little  month  ago,  Bertel  Yalde-  which  radiate  from  the  palace,  and 

mar,  grandson  alike  of  Knut  Yonved  the  laKt  beams  of  the  dyinj?  sun  flick- 

and  of  Frederick  YL,  King  of  Den-  ered  pleasantly  upon  giant  boles,  osd 

marie— 4fae  only  man  in  whose  veins  gnarled  limbs,  and  m^low-iiBtcn 

flowed  the  ming^  blood  of  two  an-  uage  gently  wsTing  in  the  aoft  ev»- 

cient  royal  lines,  and  of  two  irrecon-  ing  breeze. 

cilable  enemies — spake  his  last  words,  Amidst  these  groves,  adown  these 

smiled  his  last  smile,  sighed  his  last  shady  avenues,  Denmark's  old  war- 

tifj^f  breathed  his  last  nreath.  rior-king  was  wandering  to-and-ta 

jEing  Frederick  was  again  sojourn-  and  for  aught  he  knew,  unseeiL  as  it 

!ng  at  his  great  country  palace  of  was  a  standing  order  rigidly  obeyed 

Frederiksborg.   The  birds  were  sin^-  at  Frederiksborg,  that  no  one  shouid 

ing  their  vesper  hymns  in  the  luxun-  presume  to  intrude  in  the  preaencstf 

antgrora aiid thegtandold  aTemias  the  King  when  he  indnlged-HM  hi 
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ftetmemiy  did— In  aoIHaiy  walks  In 

the  ra.st  expanse  of  royal  iJOimds 
aurrounding  the  palace. 

But  a  human  eye  was  upon  him 
BOW :  every  foototep  he  took  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  eagle  glance.  Was  it 
the  eye  of  friend  or  foe  1  Of  both? 
Of  neither) 

The  King,  in  sad  and  themghtftil 
mood»  walked  with  his  head  bent 
down,  liis  ])n!Kl8  eljisped  behind  him. 
fie  turned  intu  a  by-path,  and  saun- 
tered abstractedly  onward.  As  he  loit- 
ered abreast  of  an  evergreen  tliicket, 
its  branches  were  agitated,  and  a  man 
leapt  forth  with  one  great  bound,  imd 
confronted  the  King. 

That  man  was  L&rs  Vonved. 

Frederick  recoiled  a  step,  and  ut- 
tered an  involuntary  exclamation  of 
amazement  and  anger.  He  recog- 
nised Vonved  In  a  moment,  for  he  hiul 
oft  read  accurate  personal  descriptions 
and  had  carefully  stmlicd  lithographic 
portraits  of  the  outlaw.  He  also  had 
reeeiTed,  three  weeks  before,  V onyed's 
letter,  the  contents  of  which  had  alike 
astonished  and  deeply  affected  hini. 

For  a  while  they  stood,  face  to  face, 
man  to  man. 

"Who  art  thouT  demanded  the 
King. 

"i  am  Lars  Vonved,  Count  of  V.l- 
sinore,  an  outlawed  subject  of  iliiiu'." 

"Ho,  villain!  is  not  the  sum  of 
thine  iniquities  complete  ?  Dost  thou 
wish  to  add  one  crowning  enormity 
to  thy  misdeeds  i  Why  /tere,  mis- 
creant, felon,  slave?" 

The  King  was  lashing  him.^elf  into 
fiuy,  self-conscious  how  deeply  he 
had  wronged  the  race  of  Valdemar, 
and  its  representative  who  stood  be- 
fore  hiuL 

"  I  am  here,  Kini;  Frederick,  be- 
cause 1  have  sought  thee." 

Vonved  spake  with  calm  determi- 
nation, and  fixed  his  gaze  full  on  the 
face  of  his  incensed  sovereign. 

"Sought  me!   Hal  Fredloel" 

"  Hear  me,  sire  I" 

"  Away,  slave!" 

*'  King  Frederick,  you  must,  and 
shall  hear  me,''  sternly  retorted  Von- 
ved, "  I  seek  pardon,  not  for  my 
6iwn  sidce,  bat  for  that  of  m  v  wifo 
and  ( liild;  and  never  would  I  have 
Bouirlit  pnrdon  at  your  hand,  even  for 
them,  had  not  my  kinsman— thine 
own  grandson— extorted  the  promise 
from  me  with  his  dying  breath.  Frown 
M»t»  sirel   We  stand  hese,  unwit- 


nessed, sovereign  abd  aftlgeot,  hot 

also  man  and  man." 

Unable  any  longer  to  control  his 
wmth,  the  emaged  monarch  drew  a 
short  double-edged  sword  he  always 
wore,  and  ven^fuUy  plunged  it  at 
the  outlaw's  breast.  \  onved  sprnng 
aside  at  the  movement,  and  the  keen 
Uade  passed  hahil^esal^  between  Ids 
left  arm  and  body,  grasmg  both. 

Swift  a.<;  thought,  Vonved  wrenched 
the  swonl  from  the  monarch's  grasp. 
Frederick  became  ghastly  pale,  doubt- 
less expecting  that  his  sword  wonlA 
be  now  plunged  in  liis  own  hreast. 
Not  so  Vonved  gazed  a  moment  at 
him  With  liii  indescribably  eloquent 
look  of  mournful  reproach,  and  then, 
obeying  a  sublime  impulse,  sinking  on 
one  knee  he  held  the  sword  by  its 
point  and  extended  the  hUt  to  the 
KinjL 

"  1  who  never  knelt  before  to  mortal 
man  Icneel  now  unto  thee.  Thou  art 
my  king— my  sovereign  I"  cried  he ; 
"  and  for  thme  aneestoia  mine  have 

oft  f  luu'lit  and  died.  I  am  thy  out- 
Inwrd  suTijort  :  tfi\'e  my  life  if  it 
seemeth  good  unto  thee." 

The  Kingcrimsoned  with  shame  and 
humiliation,  and  at  that  supreme  mo- 
ment he  felt  how  little  he  was  in  com- 
parison M'ith  the  great-hearted  heroic 
outlaw  at  his  feet.  With  a  trembling 
hand  he  grasped  the  hilt  and  retumea 
tlie  swotd  with  a  dang  to  the  scab- 
bard. 

"  Vonved,"  huskily  murmured  he, 
**  thou  hast  conquered !" 

"Sire  r 

*'Thou  hast  overcome  thy  King* 

Arise  i'* 

The  outlawed  Rover  gased  foJl  ujp 
to  the  agitated  eount^anoe  of  hu 

sovereign,  but  remained  immovable. 

"Rise,  Vonved  I"  reiterated  the 
King :  and  he  clasped  the  yet  out- 
stretched hand  of  Vonved  oetween 
both  his  own,  and  looked  down  on  him 
with  a  beaming  gaze  of  foigiveneas 
and  reconciliation. 

0  sire !  l)o  you,  indeed,  pardon 
me  r 

"  I  do — from  my  heart  I  do  !  You 
have  spared  the  life  of  vour  king," 
added  ne  with  a  ttemnlous  smile ; 
''and  it  is  meet  that  your  king, in  hia 
turn,  !?hoiiM  spare  yours  I" 

Vonved  now  became  pale  as  death 
— the  blood  receded  from  eveiy  vena 
to  fill  his  bounding  heart— and  heal- 
most  gasped  forth  the  words— 

35* 
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Vohved  the  Dane: 


'^Siie)  npeai  to  me  your  royal 
pardon !  Let  me  hear  it  once  moie 

from  your  lip« 

*'  What !  still  incredulous  ?  Must 
I  again  tell  thee  that  from  thiii  mo- 
ment thou  art  outlaw  no  longer  t 
Ye&y  I  pardon  tbee  for  all  thou  nasi 
done  amise — ^pardon  thee,  frt  elv  and 
unreservedly.  Yet  more :  I  feel  tliat 
thou  habt  been  grievously  wronged, 
and  I  will  make  thee  each  am^ids 
as  becometh  a  king.  Thy  ancestral 
rights  and  honours  fhfdl  bo  imme- 
diately restored,  and^every  pos^-iLie 
reparation  made.  JS^oWf  wilt  thou 
me,  Count  of  Elsinore  f* 

**  Not  yet,  sire." 

"Why    cried  Frederick,  in  ^-irprise. 

"I  cannot  accept  pardon  tor  my- 
self until  I  hear  that  the  brave  men 
who  haye  risked  all  to  follow  my  des- 
perate fortunes  are  also  pardoned." 

I  pardon  each  and  all,  fully  and 
freely  as  I  pardon  thee." 

"  Sire,  there  are  aome  among  them 
who  had  outraged  the  lawa  before 
theyjoined  my  crow." 

1  understand  ihee,  Vonve»l.  Set 
thy  heart  at  rest.  A  king  should 
pardon  ri;^ht  royally  when  he  pardons 
at  all.  I  give  thee  my  word,  as  an  ab- 
solute sovereign  ruler,  that  whatsoever 
offences  they  have  individually  and  col- 
lectively committed  agaiuHt  the  laws 
of  my  realm  up  to  this  time,  shall  he 
pardoned  without  reserve." 

*'  Enough,  f^ire  '  Never  spake  king 
more  kingly  words  1  My  men  are 
mine  no  longer — thenceforth  they  are 
thine,  and  for  their  future  fidelity  I 
will  vouch." 

"  They  were  marvellously  faithful 
unto  Rover  Vuuved  :  will  they  be  an 
MthM  unto  Kinff  Frederick  !" 

**  Sire,  they  wilt  And  for  myself 
—not  by  words  but  by  deeds  will  I 
evince  my  gratitude  and  my  devoted 
loyalty." 

I  Yerily  helieve  thee.  Count  Yon- 
ved,"  said  the  King,  with  amotioa; 
"  my  naTy  needs  biave  and  skilful  sea* 
men. 

**Noue  braver,  none  more  bkili^ul 
than" — - 

"  Thine  !  ay,  I  have  had  rcison  en- 
ough to  know  it  of  late  years  !"  drj  ly 
remarked  the  King.  But  thev  mm^t 
not  be  separated  irom  their  old  cap- 
tain. I  will  restore  thee  to  my  navy, 
and  the  allei;;i:ince  of  thy  old  crew 
shall  purchaso  thee  the  command  of 
the  finest  ship  in  my  service." 


^  Site  I  dimee  of  me  and  miae  sf 

thou  wilt    Henceforth  I  have  hot 

one  jrreat  object  in  life — to  testify  rax 
devotion  to  my  sovercira  and  my 
country.  And  oh,  sire  1 1  have  a  boy 
— a  noble  boy**  

"  I  know  it  I"  intemipted  the  ^ng, 
with  a  slii^ht  grimace.  "  By  my 
throne!  that  child  of  thine  bearded 
me  more  duniigiy  than  the  boldest  oi 
th^  friends!" 

Ah,  sire  !  pardoD  the  child— bi 
is  but  an  infant." 

**  Is  he  your  only  child  V 

"  An  only  child,  sire,  Uke  his  fath^ 
before  him." 

"  I  thought  so :  lions  oft  have  lat 
one  offspring— meaner animak  maajJ* 

"Sire  r 

"Troth  !  I  can  ahnost  fimey  thit 
the  soul  of  the  great  founder  of  the 

rare  of  Valdemar  has  transmigrated, 
and  now  dwells  in  the  bosom  (k  jouc 
bovl" 

•'PoTgive  him,  sire  !*' 

«  Forgive  him !  whv,  by  my  kmflfr 
faith,  Count  Vonved.  I  secretly  loD^ed 
to  snatch  that  mat«  riless  child  to  my 
breast,  and  care^^  ixim,  when  he  pas- 
sionately defied  me  to  my  yery  face ! 
Forgive  him !  Ah,  that  God  hid 
given  me  such  a  glorious  hos' '" 

"  0,  mv  King ejaculate<\  Vonved, 
with  slicaiuiug  eyes,  clasping  the 
hand  of  his  sovereign ;  why  have  ve 
lieenso  long  bitter  enemies  t  ^Vhy 
did  we  never  know  each  other  oatil 
now  r' 

God  willed  it." 

My  ^andsiie.  Knot  YonM  le- 
joices  in  Heayen  over  our  fecoaolia- 
tion !" 

hope  so,  ^  said  the  Kin^ia  s 
smothered  voice ;  "  for  I  did  him  soma 

wrong  on  earth." 

"  Sire,  I  do  l)elieve  that  the  .cpirita 
of  thf"  dpparttnl  are  permitted  to  li<>- 
ver  around  the  scenes  and  the  friends 
they  loved  mi  earth,  and  to  r^olce 
when  that  comes  to  pasa  which  woald 
have  gladdened  them  when  living." 

"  Tt  may  be  8o— God  grant  thoaart 
n^hL ! '  gloomily  sighed  Frederick. 

''Ah,  sire!  doubt  it  not  Tbenii 
but  one  drawback  to  the  supreme 
hnppine$!8  my  sovereign  has  this  hoar 
conferred." 

"What  is  that r* 

"Bertel,  sire!  O,  that  he  couH 
have  lived  to  witness  the  renliistiei 
of  hi.^  last  prophetic  pniycr  "* 

"  Ha !  it  doth  indeed  seem  rMi  he 
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died  for  yonr  sake.    Had  be  not  ex-  Greenland.    Close  to  the  fn^t.  of  the 

torted  with  his  dyinj'  breath  a  pledge  dais  stand  two  men  very  di^.'similar  in 

from  you  to  personaUy  seek  my  for-  pNBiison,  character,  and  present  profes- 

gi^eness,  you  would  never  have  done  sion— the  Bishop  of  Zealand  aiid 

80 1"  General  Otto  Gam.  Occasionally 

"  Never,  sire."  they  excliange  a  lew  words  in  an 

For  awhile  the  King  was  absorbed  earnest  undertone.  Many  eyes  cuh- 
in  melancholy  reflections  occasioned  ously  scan  the  Qeneiml,  for  the  story 
by  this  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  of  his  fierce  resignation  of  his  army- 
grandson  he  had  never  seen,  but  he  rank  and  high  appointment  is  well 
speedily  aroused  himself.  known,  and  people  marvel  to  see  him 

"  What  is  done  is  done.    To  be  now  standing,  as  it  were  defiantly,  at 

happy  in  this  life  we  must  learn  to  for-  the  footstool  of  the  sovereign  he  had 

getas  well  as  forgive.   But  see!  some  so  daringly  bearded.  Yet  there  he 

of  my  officers  draw  ir! 'h    Give  me  is  !  haughty  and  grim,  savage  nnd 

your  arm,  Count  Vonved,  for  good  scowling.    An  old  battered  scabbard 

faith  I  such  '\a  your  present  repuUition  is  suspended  from  his  belt — but  it  is 

that  I  would  not  answer  for  your  life  empty :  a  very  significant  fact,  whidi 

ten  paces  from  my  person  T'  is  duly  commented  upon.  The  mili- 
tary men,  especially,  group  together, 

Three  days  have  rolled  down  that  and  whisper  and  specnlat^^,  and  ever 

swift  current  of  Time  which  flows  and  anon  glance  with  lively  interest 

into  the  ocean  of  Eternity.  at  the  ex-Military  Governor  of  Oo- 

The  great  hall  of  the  colossal  pa-  penhiigen,  the  redoubtable  General 

lace   i.**  hrilHnTitly  illuminated,  for  Otto  Gam,  who,  on  his  part,  fails  not 

Xin^  Frederick  is  about  to  give  a  to  return  every  furtive  look  with  fe- 

speeies  of  evening  lev^  held  at  stated  rocious  interest 

intervals  by  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  The  ladies  who  are  not  occupied  in 

and  n.snallv  concluded  by  a  supper  listening  to  the  light  ])lea.santne5  of 

and  a  ball.     RtiiiTnn-  has  asserted  their  cavaliers,  discuss  the  aj)pronrh- 

that  the  reception  tius  mght  will  be  ing  entrance  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 

of  eiEtraordinary  magmfioence^and,  They  marvel  whom  he  will  partdcu- 

far  once,  rumour  is  not  a  liar.  Here  larly  distinguish  hf  the  honour  of  a 

are  assembled  hundreds  of  the  no-  direct  personal  reception — for  on  an 

blest,  the  best,  the  bravest,  the  wis-  occasion  like  the  present  the  sove- 

est,  of  ancient  Denmark's  sous—the  reign  only  receives  the  immediate 

lorelieatof  herdaughteie.  Statesmen  homage  of  a  favoured  few,  whom  he 

and  warriors,  haughtynobles  andcalm  delights  to  pubUdy  honour.  They 

philosophers,  jostle  one  another  on  an  marvel  yet  more  whether  the  King 

equal  f«x)ting.    The  body  of  the  im-  will  dance  at  the  bnll  this  night,  and, 

mense  and  gorgeous  saloon  is  a  sea  of  li  so,  what  cxailtd  ditnie  will  be  his 

flashing  sj^endour.    The  brillisnt  partner. 

uniforms  of  naval  and  military  offi-  As  though  by  magic  there  is  sud- 
cerf»,  the  rich  dre^>je«i  and  decorations  denly  a  great  hush,  and  the  brilliant 
of  official  men  and  knights  of  various  animated  clusters  dissolve,  and  open- 
orders,  mingle  with  the  sumptuous  ing  up  right  and  left,  they  form  a 
attire,  the  waving  feathers,  the  glit-  double  line,  leaving  clear  a  wide 
tering  jewels  of  proud  and  beauteous  straight  passage  of  tessellated  marble, 
dames.  Groups  form  everywhere,  which  extends  from  the  entrance  to 
There  is  much  small  talk,  gentle  prat-  the  dais  at  the  end  of  the  superb  sa- 
ile  of  female  lips,  whispered  trilling,  loon.  Another  instant  and  tne  great 
little  explosions  of  silvery  laughter  folding  doors  are  thrown  wide  open 
like  the  random  tinlding  of  fairy  with  a  resonant  clang,  and  gorgeously 
bells.  attired  royal  officials  cross  the  thresh- 
At  the  extremity  of  the  hall  is  a  old.  The  King  f  passes  from  mouth 
dais  seven  broad  stras  above  the  level  to  mouth  with  bated  breath.  Even 
of  the  floor,  covered  with  blue  velvet,  so.  Frederick  VI.,  King  of  Denmark, 
EtiTfMed  with  golden  j?tarf?,  and  it  enters  in  grand  state,  luokin:,'  what 
eiipports  an  unique  throne  which  he  really  is,  a  great  sovereign  ruler, 
cunning  hands  have  fashioned  en-  The  heads  of  the  Idghest  nobles  are 
tfrety  of  the  horns  of  the  narwhal  lowly  bent»  and  the  haughtiest  damea 
fir  aoa^uniooni}  brought  from  Denish  courtesy  to  the  ground  as  Denmark'is 
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ttbO                   Vonved  the  Dam;  Count  qj  Elwiorc 

King  slowly  passes  along  tbe  glitter-  A  deep  thrill  pervad«a  tbe  vooder- 

in<:  marble  pavement  towards  his  in^:  .'ussombly,  and  amid  it  tLt?  Klir, 

throne.    Freneriek  la  ri^^^ht  ri>yally  lavourinL' the  Bishop  of  Zealand  witi 

attirod  this  ni^ht,  and  his  thigh  bus-  a  cordial  smile  as  he  passei  un,  a»- 

tabs  a  magmfieent  svord,  the  hilt  oends  the  dait,  and  aeats  faimseif  oa 

and  scabbard  of  which  are  encrasted  his  matchless  ancestral  throne—^ 

with  diamonds  of  priceless  value,  choice  spoil  of  the  Arctic  Seas. 

Wh«a  he  reach^a  the  foot  of  the  dais,  What  next  \ "  sigh  tbe  ajaaied 

he  pauses  before  the  two  anciettt  and  ezdted  speetatoia. 

comrades,  Otto  Oaui  and  the  Bishop  Again  the  f  tl  ling  dom  aie  tag 


of  Zealand.  The  latter  bows  his  grand  wide  aside,  and  «  deep  powcarfiil ' 

old  benevolent  head,  white  witli  the  announces — 
SiBkows  of  eighth-five  winters ;  but       The  Coukt  of  Elsinore  f 
Otto  Qam  nmaiits  rigid  as  a  marble     An  electric  throb  shakeeevery  hear; 

atatlMi  at  the  sound  of  that  \ow<z.  prosv  ribed 

"Who  are  ynu  1"   demands  the  illustrious  title,  and  a  tliMUtsand 

KuiU,  m  au  imperious  tune,  which,  credulous  eyes  behold  the  colua^a-** 

amid  th*  brooding  silence,  echoed  to  figure  of  Lars  Vouved,  in  the  lieh 

tho  roxnotest  earner  of  the  vast  sa-  full-dress  uniform  of  a  post-^apt.i  n 

Iqod.  of  the  Danish  Royal  Na-^y.  walk  witb 

I  once  was  a  Geiicr<U  in  the  ser-  princely  dignity  up  to  the  dais.  One 

Tioeof  King  Fredsriok,  and  one  month  in  the  plain  garb  of  a  civiliaa  doMly 

agone  I  was  Military  Governor  of  follows  him,  and  is  recogiii^^ed  bv  aU 

Copenhagen  I"    answers    old  Otto  a.s  the  Baron  Ko^mperhimmeL  "^'hen 

Gam,  in  a  voice  harsh  as  the  grating  they  reach  the  dais  the  latter  makes 

of  a  rusty  hinge.  a  reverence,  and  in  an  audible  voks 

The  eye  of  the  King  rests  on  the  says— 
em^pty  scabbard  of  his  disgraced  ser-       Sire !  Captain LanYanTnd,OQ«t 

Tant  of  EJjsinore  1 

"  Wh/oreis  your  sword,  Qtto.  Gamf      Lars  YouTed  ascends  the  dais  aiul 

"  My  old  woni^ut  sword  is  broken,  bends  bis  proud  knee.    King  Frsds^ 

like  its  owner.    I  am  no  longer  a  sol-  rick  instantly  aiises  from  hia  throne 

dier — I  need  not  a  sword."  and  raise.s  the  man  'vho  thna  (kw 

Otto  Gam  gulps  painfully,  although  him  homage, 
he  speaks  in  an  i^nqunTering  resolute        Welcome  to  our  presence,  Ooosfc 

voice,  and  looka  savagely  at  all  and  of  Elsinore  !    We  receive  yon  n<=^  t-nr 

sundry.  ^  cousin,  and  present  you  to  our  lie^ 

Tbe  htmds  of  King  Frederick  ner-  as  tlie  iiret  subject  oi"  our  realm.^* 
▼onsly  ehiteh  and  tog  at  the  golden  EingFredenek^svoiceisnotaci^ 

buckle  of  his  own  sword-belt.  firm  as  he  utters  these  memoraUc 

"Take  off  your  empty  scabbard—  words— it  i.s  determined,  and  almost 

off  with  your  belt!- -you  need  them  menacing.    Then  he  takes  otl  the 

aot|  Otto  Gam,  since  yon  tell  me  you  golden  £2ephant,  with  a  castle  on  its 

are  no  longer  a  soldier.  Ob^ !  your  back,  all  rtodded  with  flashing  dia- 

King  commands."  fnonas,  sn.spendcd  by  a  aky-blne  ri'>- 

Old  Otto  Gam  docs  obey.  Hetiings  I  m  on  his  own  breast,  and  attaches 

his  belt  sud  scabbard  rattUng  on  the  u  to  that  of  the  Count  of  JQainosa. 

floor.  As  he  does  this,  he  glances  steadily 

Ono  moment  more,  and  King  Fre-  beyond  the  Count,  and  seeks  the  eye? 

derick  has  cast  loose  bis  own  belt,  and  of  his  nobles  ami  courtiers,  as  though 

he  buckles  it,  sword  and  all,  around  ho  would  defy  them  to  presume  to 

the  body  of  the  aged  General.  question  his  motives,  or  to  nunBar 

"  Once  more  y  ti  nre  a  soldier,  Oe-  at  his  royal  will  and  pleasure, 
neral  Otto  Gam  1    Once  more  you  are      But  never  were  noble.-^  and  courtiers 

Military  Governor  of  our  capital!  less  disposed  to  cavil  at  an  unexpected 

(tece  more  yon  axe  the  trusted  ho-  and  unprecedented  act  of  their  eoTS- 

noured  servant  of  your  King !"  reign,  or  to  envr  the  object  of  his 

Frf^derick  takes  a  parchment  com-  mimifieent  royal  favour.    All  present 

mission  from  his  own  breast^  and  seem  to  iutuitivelj  feel  that  taey  are 

thrusts  it  in  the  trembling  handi  of  witnesMs  not  merely  of  the  magnaiw- 

Otto  Gam,  who  clutches  it  with  a  mous  reconciliation  of  a  king  and  his 

ningled  growl  and  sobi  aulQect»  but  of  a  leigniag  monanh 
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and  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
dynasty  his  anoestoTB  had  displaced, 
(moe  mOTe  the  House  of  Oldenburgh 

may  rrckon  on  friendship  of  the 
racM  of  Vahleniar,  and  tlie  Kin[;sj)()ke 
truly  and  wibely  when  he  hailed  the 
Coont  of  Ekinore  as  the  first  subject 
of  his  realm. 

A  contagious  enthusiasm  seizes  tlic 
assembly,  and  the  liall  reverberates 
prolonged  cries  of  '  Long  live  King 


tarcher,  ^\ 

Frederick!"  Denmark  will  ratify 
those  spontaneous  cheen,  as  heiog 
the  nttcimnce  of  its  nstional  Tokft. 

"  Nemo  sobrius  saltat" — ''no  man 
in  his  senses  will  dance/'  saith  the 
sage  Cicero.  Yet  true  it  is,  and  of  a 
verity,  tliat  King  Frederick  this  night 
opens  the  ball  with  Amalia  VonTcdf 
Cfountess  of  EJsinore. 


A  SELF-t 

Thk  name  of  Maine  de  Biran  is  known 
to  Btudt'utH  of  philosophy  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  a  subtle  theory  of  the 
eaut^l  nexus.  That  theory  is,  that 
this  eonception  is  a  subjectiTO  expe- 
rience projected  Into  the  external 
world.  When  we  take  any  act,  in 
which  the  will  is  biou^lit  to  bear 
ni'on  the  corporeal  organization,  we 
can  analyze  it  into  three  elements. 
I  will  to  more  my  foot ;  I  move  it. 
Here  are  three  mf/ntfnfa,  (1),  the  con- 
Bciuubueas  of  an  act  uf  volition ;  (2), 
the  consciousness  of  a  motion  pro- 
dnosd ;  (3),  the  oonscionsness  of  a  re- 
lation between  the  motion  and  the 
Volition.  But  tiiis  relation  is  not  sim- 
ply one  of  succession ;  the  volition  is 
something  more  than  the  ehnmologi- 
csl  ante<»deDt  of  the  motion ;  it  is 
productive  and  ori^'inative.  Thus,  a 
conception  of  ca  w^  is  given,  which  we 
prefect  by  analogy  into  the  external 
werid.  This  theory  is,  ss  we  think, 
exqaisitely  ingenious  rather  thansolid. 
It  would  involve  a  refinenicnt  in  trac- 
ing out  delicate  anah)L,'ie.s  quite  fo- 
reign to  the  iutelleetual  capacities  of 
the  mass  of  mankind.  The  whole  soil 
of  language  has  imbedded  into  itself 
words  whose  derivation  prove??  that 
the  tendency  of  ordiuai'y  thought,  as 
made  palj>able  in  language,  is  to  trans- 
fer snakogies  in  a  direction  exactly  op- 
pc»8ite  to  that  which  the  present  theor}- 
wouhl  a«"*ume :  that  it  ai*aw.=s  the  ma- 
terial into  the  mental,  rather  than 
pn^ies  out  the  mental  into  the  nia- 
teriaL  The  terms  for  enreiy  modifica- 
tion of  thought  in  every  language  are 
largely  materialised.  How  many  in- 


stances can  be  adduced  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  spiritual  to  tlie  materiall 
Nor  does  this  theoTT  account  for  the 
universal iti/  and  ti^rmtt^  which  the 
notion  possessea  No  number  of  in* 
stances  will  justify  the  assertion,  not 
only  that  each  effect,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  that  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cestiity  it  must  have,  a  cause.  I>ut 
whatever  objections  may  be  nrped 
against  this  celebrated  speculation, 
all  competent  metaphysicians  are 
agreed  iut  to  the  ability  of  its  author. 
By  Sir  William  Hamilton  he  isstyled. 
"  one  of  the  acutest  metaphysidans  oi 
France by  Cousin,  "  the  greatest 
who  has  adorned  France  since  Male- 
branche;"  by  Koyer  Oollard,  '*our 
master  in  every  thing."  His  writ^ 
ings  remind  every  congenial  reader 
of  those  lines  in  Wordsworth's  Eccle- 
siaiitical  Sonnets  which  refer  to  the 
schooluien^ 

"  How  pstitnthr  ilra  yolce  of  thoa^lit  they 

bear, 

How  Bul)*lv-  ^litlo  it<!  finest  threads  along," 

The  little  volume  under  review  pre- 
sents this  great  metaphysician  m  a 
new,  and  probably  a  more  instructive 
light  The  metaphysician  is,tohi8 read- 
er, almost  like  thr  math  ematit^ian.  The 
rocky  masses  uf  his  rcasonmg  are  ir- 
radiated by  no  sun-gleams  of  personal 
feeling.  To  the  mere  peycnolodst 
human  nature  is  as  bare  and  hard  as 
tlie  tracingof  asea  ui>onachart.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  best  cure  for  the  hero 
worship,  which  we  can  scarcely  resist 
the  temptation  of  bestowing  upon 
some  favourite  intellectual  leader,  is 
to  follow  him  with  perseverance  to 
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some  nook  of  the  field  of  knowledge  a  volume  of  Fenelonopen  beside  him. 

with  which  one  ie  really  intunate^  anid  Large  dednetioiie  from  ikb  rtJm  of 

to  remember  that  one  s  idol  k  m  all  the  volume  most  pos>il>!y  be  made  to 

probability,  on  the  whole,  pretty  much  thj^  theologian,  or  to  the  ( 'l^ristiaa 

■what  we  hiid  hiia  to  be  iu  tiiat  par-  wiiOiie  mind  is  fixed  in  a  ixvuliar 

ticular  department    Philosophical  mould-    The  doctrine  of  the  CroM^ 

gianto  frequently  dwmdle  into  awarfs  which  virtually  rieea  over  the  teimi- 

when  they  are  tried  by  a  test  like  this,  nation  of  the  volume,  is  nowhere  ex- 

They  look  large  in  their  own  termi-  pressed   with  dogmatic  jrrecision. 

nolQgie&  but  are  poor  enough  crea-  This  ^reat  thinker  yearns  for  an  enuui« 

tures  when  they  are  caught  m  puris  dpation  from  the*  power  of  an— «r 

nature fifjHs  of  the  common  speech,  rather,  perhapa,  it«honldbeaaid,from 

MetajiliysicianSj  who  seemed,  like  the  the  mutations  and  re-artions  of  a 

giant  in  Kabelais,  to  suj)  n]  ti  wind-  most  mobile  and  susceptible  ]))iysi<_"al 

mills,  are,  like  hiin,  choked  with  pats  temperament—  more  than  for  the  par- 

of  butter  that  aro  litUe  to  an  onltn-  don  which  ia  aonght  with  paariwirte 

ary  capacity.    The  ingenuity  that  supplicationainmoetof  thepeycholo- 

ha-s  ploughed  the  '-mikI  v,-\f}\  foxes  and  gi co-religious  nnt  ibiographies  which 

milked  he  goats  cannot  always?  drive  we  hare  read,    1  he  Snvionr  apj»ears 

a  pail'  and  manage  a  dairy  much  bet-  to  him  aa  the  ideal  of  holinesb,  and 

ter  than  other  folk.  The  preaent  to-  the  aatiafiMtion  of  our  longings,  ra- 

Inrne  iotrodnceH  us  to  a  metaphyai-  ther  than  as  the  bearer  of  our  trana- 

ciflii  <^ff  his  guard,  is  he  is  whih-  he  is  cres-vions.    Grace,  a.s  he  contemplates 

ainasijjuig  his  inaienals,  not  while  be  it,  is  the  beautiful  areomplishiuent  <if 

is  annouiioiu^'  his  scientific  conclu-  the  boul,  which  bave6  it  from  beio^  !,a& 

sons.   Vet  our  admiration  of  the  Plato  night  aay)  one-aided,  and  gtfea 

author's  subtlety  increases  in  propor-  it  a  new  eye  for  mtgestic  procpects ; 

tion  to  the  thoroiighuess  of  the  men-  in  short,  a  sentiment  rather  tnan  a 

tal  exposure  which  is  made,  lii^  mo-  life ;  a  new  t^st^  rather  than  a  new 

ral  qualitieB  also  are  of  surpassing  ex-  birth.  Yet  after  alU  it  is  instructive  to 

eellence.   Gut  theae  words,  as  Emer-  read  religioua  experience  tranalated 

son  some wli ore  saj's,  after  Montaigne,  intt>  language  which  is  j)erfectly  re- 

and  they   as  ill  bleed.    Hen*  is  an  mote  fmni  the  conventional  i>ecuii- 

honestmau,  who  spent  Ids  life  in  think-  aritiesof  ail  our  contemporary  schools, 

ing,  as  the  politician  epends  his  upon  It  is  beautiful  to  aee  a  nature  eo 

the  floor  of  Westminster ;  here  is  a  noble  and  so  delicate,  darifled 

philosopher,  whose  pliilf    ]^hy  wasno  thought,  by  sickness,  and  by  sorrow, 

trick  01  fence,  but  a  lib-  li  m  rl^'  ff^r  tlie  And  when  tiie  philosoj>her  apj>ears  to 

truth.    In  him,  more  than  in  most  us  to  be  groping  his  way  in  darkness, 

men,  was  fulfilled  the  promise  tothoee  we  must  remember  that  he  is  groping 

who  seek  for  knowledge  as  sUver,  and  onward  to  the  great  light  which 

search  for  understanning  m*^  fr  r  hid  shines  in  the  vcr>'  hist  i^cntenct^'  of 

trea.mres.    From  the  beginniHg  de  these  papers  :  "  The  Stoic  is  alone,  or 

Biran  s  philosophy  is  in  motion,  and  with  the  consciou&ue<is  of  his  own 

it  accomplishes  the  tremendous  yoy-  strength,  which  deoeiTea  him ;  the 

agefrom  Ck>ndillac  to  the  Cross.   He  Christian  only  walks  in  the  pre.^ce 

commences  with  an  Epicurean  theory,  of  O.  m1,  nrid  with  God,  by  tlM  Mrdm- 

of  the  happiness  which  consi&ts  in  toi\  whom  he  has  taken  lor  the  guide 

corporeal  and  moral  composure:  in  and  companion  of  his  present  and 

the  equilibrium  of  the  stomach  and  future  existence." 

of  the  affections.    From  that  sunny  The  life  of  Maine  de  Biran  is  his 

but  shallow  sea  he  ^vinls  his  way  philosophy,  an<l  a  general  outline  of 

through  the  rolling  pock  oi  stoicism  nis  philosophy  is  indici^ed  by  the 

to  the  broad  ocean  of  Gospel-troth,  present  selection  from  his  hitherto 

Atfint  he  is  a  fashionable  guardsman  unpublished  paper*.  W«  liope  tliat 

of  Louis  XVT.,  tinctured  with  thcpau-  there  may  be  some  of  our  readers  who 

patina  jthihaoithia  of  Helvetius  and  will  feel  au  interest  in  a  life  so  g^^utle 

Voltaire,  speculating  from  the  neces-  and  rctlective ;  and  in  thoughts,  which 

si^  of  his  nature ;  at  lastb  in  the  ma-  are  not  commended  hy  fUttn^  cl»* 

turify  otloB  splendid  intelleet,  we  see  quenoe^  but  by  anhatantial  tcm  lal 

him  writing  on  a  library  table,  with  power. 

aBihle,  an  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  and  The  hiatoiy  of  this  litUe  volume  ia 
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iBi^l^r  enough.  As  some  men  keep 
a  diary  of  the  weather,  Maine  ile  Biran 
kept,  with  something  likepunctuality, 
a  psychotogkad  joamaL  It  was  lus 
praotioe  to  review,  almost  every  eyen- 
ing,  the  condition  of  his  inner  being 
during  the  day.  He  would  probahlv 
have  agreed  with  M.  Cousin,  that  all 
philosophy  is  contained  in  psychology; 
and  that  even  logic  is  little  more  tlian 
**  nil  retour  de  la  psychologic  sur  elle 
ineme. "  For  many  years,  at  least,  he 
would  have  assented  to  the  teaching 
of  Hobbes,  that  "  whosoever  looketh 
into  hiiiust'lf,  and  considercth  what 
he  doeth,  when  he  does  thuUcy  opinef 
reaaon^  hope,  fear^  and  upon  what 

Cunds,  he  shall  thereby  read  and 
)w  what  are  the  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions of  all  other  men  upon  the  like 
occasUmsy*  and  thai  a  man  "  should 
read  in  himself,  not  this  or  that  par- 
ticular man,  but  all  inankin«l,  which 
yet  is  harder  to  learn  than  any  lan- 
guage or  science.'*  Suoh,  almost  to 
the  close  of  his  intellectual  career, 
was  his  interpretation  of  the  Socratic 
"Nonce  tfii>sH))iy  Advancing  years 
taught  him  that  it  was  possible  that 
deep  and  ni>'Rterious  powers  diould  he 
coiled  in  the  inner  being,  wanting 
but  the  cunning  toucli  Xo  make  them 
act  with  energy,  lie  learned  tu  know 
that  there  is  an  inward  eye  which 
contemplatesGodand  heavenly  things, 
over  wliich  a  tilm  hiis  «^rowu  in  many 
men  even  from  childiiood  upwai'iL 
whieb  needs  a  process  of  suiritoal 
awaking  ;  and  he  confessed  tnat  the 
psychologist,  who  was  wanting  in 
this  faculty  of  perception,  must  ne- 
oessarilv  he  in  posaession  or  an  imper- 
fectanamatiwedanthropdQgr.  But 
with  convictions  exactly  answering 
to  the  language  of  Hobl^,  and  as  yet 
unmodihed  by  spiritual  experience, 
Maine  de  Biran  made  it  the  business 
of  life  to  observe  himself,  and  to 
chronicle  his  observations.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  physiological  side  of 
psycholoffir  had  not  been  soffieiflntly 
studied.  His  own  nature  a])T>eared  in 
some  respects  peculiarly  adapted  to 
assist  him  in  this  line  of  study.  He 
was  unusually  susceptible  to  meteoro- 
logical  conditions.  Hence,  the  changes 
of  the  weather  are  recorded  carefully ; 
and  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  we  were 
leading  a  g^ime  of  eross  purposes,  in 
whiidithe  observations  oi  some  chro- 
nicler of  the  aneroid  were  curiously 
mixed  with  the  occasional  sayings  of 


a  student  of  Kant  add  Platow  His 

soul,  in  the  fine  and  sunny  summers 
of  France,  appeared  at  times  to  ex- 
pand mysteriously,  as  some  delicate 
wines  are  said  to  swell  and  bubble  in 
curious  symiiathy  with  the  life-gush 
that  is  pluini)ing  and  puri)ling  the 
species  ot  grape  from  which  they  are 
mada  Kain  and  clouds  affected  his 
nature  with  a  proportionate  depres- 
sion, ilis  very  intellectual  being  was 
iu  unison  with  the  withered  leaf  and 
the  sodden  rose.  Season  after  season 
added  fresh  records  to  this  psycholo- 
gical barometer.  A  voluminous  mass 
of  documents  was  found  by  M.  Felix 
de  Bhran  at  his  fiithei's  deoease^  and 
by  him  intrusted  to  M.  Ernest  Naville, 
a  Protestant  pastor  of  Geneva,  and  a 
profound  admirer  of  the  great  meta- 
physician. This  Tolume  of  PeMi6e$ 
IS  an  abridgment  and  spedmen  of  a 
vast  series  of  papers.  The  olyect  is 
to  show,  bv  selected  extracts,  the 
progress  and  vanation  of  the  writer's 
thoughts.  And  the  task  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ditiicultv.  In  editing, 
for  instance,  the  i>o8thumouH  papers 
of  the  late  Archer  Butler,  the  sole 
difficulty  would  be  to  decipher  the 
handwriting,  and  to  fill  up  the  lacunaa 
of  lijisteand  carelessness.  This  portion 
of  the  task  being  accompUsheu,  there 
would  be  little  doubt  that  the  senti- 
ment might  be  taken  to  represent  the 
writer's  opinion  ;  and  that  we  might 
fairly  identify  it  with  his  name.  But 
in  the  case  of  de  Biran's  remains  a 
new  editorial  difficulty  arose.  The 
whole  mass  of  writing  was,  as  it  were, 
iu  constant  movement  towards  an 
end,  which  was  only  just  distinctly 
mghlUA  when  death  closed  the  think- 
er s  eye,  and  froze  the  writer's  liand. 
It  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  pro- 
visional character  of  the  fragments  : 
to  show  howepoch blended  intoepoch, 
not  by  sharp-cut  and  trenchant  divi- 
sions, but  softly,  and  without  viola- 
tion—Epicureanism falling  into  Stoi- 
cism, and  Stoicism  slowly  srowing  lu- 
minous with  Christianity.  There  were 
difKculties  of  another,  and  external 
kind,  connected  with  the  publication 
of  llaane  de  Biran's  papers ;  and  H. 
Naville  himself  was  not  destined  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  work  to 
which  he  had  clung  with  such  touch- 
ing fidelity.  Hia  son  took  up  the  task 
with  filial  piety.  The  handwriting 
was  a  tremendous  difficulty.  The  Re- 
Tolution  of  1846  deprived  him  of  the 
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iid  which  he  bad  been  promiMd  hf  may  appeac    In  tUi  respect  the 

QoTemment,  some  of  vhose  members  French  metaphyncian  eiyoyed  pc»» 

were  really  anxious  to  prove  tliat  emiuent  qualifications  for  the  deli <\'vte 
Condillachadbocn detectid  by  Franco  task  of  analyzing  the  relij^ious  afieo- 
without  the  aid  of  Germany,  <u>  well  tion^s.  Uow  mauy  pa^e^  of  joiuiuiis 
aa  to  tan  the  world  to  a  new  page  In  in  reli^iioiifl  biomphiea  nie  morhidL 
the  weU-wom  volume  of  Chriatian  atralnUoiia,andayBpeptio — record 
evidcncoa.  The  delay  wa.s  more  for-  of  images  and  seit^Htions  whiL-h  K'- 
tunate  than  cuidd  liave  been  antici-  h»nvc  to  the  nervous  ]>atholoi:ii>t, 
]>ated  :  u  pile  of  manuiacript  diii-  rather  than  ti>  the  theologiau.  The 
oovered  at  de  Brian's  country  resid-  recoil  from  tUeae  meanderii^  ia  into 
ence,  Grateloup,  together  with  "a  the  wretched  naturalism  which  sneers 
NewAnthropol<)<zy,"openingout«ome  at  the  workings  of  irrace  with  the 
fresh  points  of  vu'W.  human  mind  fanatical  deluj^oiu 
Mame  de  Birau,  though  forced  It  is  providential  that  a  great  philo- 
Into  poaltiona  of  importanee  Inr  the  sopher  has  for  once  written  a  qwitoal 
preesure  of  circurastaneeB,  tooK  no  diary,  and  exposed  his  feelings  to  a 
other  part  in  affairs  than  that  \vl)irh  riuorous  scrutiny.  When  a  psycho- 
was  dictated  by  imjierious  duty.  His  logist  like  Maine  de  Biian  can  iind 
peculiar  organization  haa  alroadj  no  solution  of  certain  moods,  and  ai 
Deen  described.  Never,  nerhap^  waa  n  whole  class  of  thought,  but  in  a 
a  life  80  introverted  and  self-inspec-  livins:  and  loving  Spirit,  external  to 
tive.  The  chief  external  circuiiistani  es  the  human  spirit,  ordinary  men  need 
which  he  considers  worthy  of  record  not  blush  to  confess  their  belief  in 
are  the  wiationa  of  the  seasons,  but  the  mystery  of  grae& 
on^  as  they  bear  on  his  mind  and  M.  de  Biran  entered  the  Guards  in 
f^jiirit?.  An  impaBsioned  debate,  at  17<sr>.  Re  was  di.stinguisbed  for  his 
anuw  LTcat  crisitj  of  national  life,  is  to  musical  taste  and  tlie  fa<?ciuatiug  cie- 
tiiis  singula  nature  but  a  study  in  gauce  of  his  manner.  He  left  the 
anthropolosy.  The  constant  recur*  Guards  for  the  Engineen,  from  whkdi 
rence  of  sickness  brin^  a  character-  service  he  retired  to  hia  property  in 
istic  alleviation.  If  rascal  thought  the  countrj'  Thn  waves  of  the  Revo- 
disea^se  the  natural  estate  of  a  Chris-  lution  swept  round  him,  but  l^tt  him 
tian,  de  Biran  almost  considered  it  in  security.  The  spectacie  Lh«3 
the  iayonred  season  of  a  philosopher,  downfall  of  the  Boyalist  party,  to 
Nor  is  it  doubtful  that  this  pecu-  which  he  was  so  anlently  attached* 
liar  tompcrament  helped  his  pur-  drove  him  to  take  refuge  in  an  intense 
suit  of  the  science  to  which  he  was  devotion  to  studj^.  At  this  period  his 
80  passionately  devoted.  Of  moat  views  of  Ghristianity  were  of  the 
psychologists  it  may  with  truth  be  lowest  and  most  indefinite  kind,  fie 
asserted,  that  they  are  either  purely  incidentally  speaks  of  it  in  a  tone  of 
idealistic  or  ultra  ]'hysjf;il,  or  that  patronizing  respect,  but  purely  with 
they  treat  body  and  soul  as  mere  ac-  the  candour  of  a  philosopher  who  be- 
cidental  juxta  positions  The  psycho*  stowa  impartial  applause  upixi  the 
logy  of  Scripture,  too  much  over-  tendencies  of  Gospel  morality.  The 
looked  by  modern  students  uses  Ian-  theorif  s  of  Helvetius  and  de  Raynal 
guagc  which  impli<^  the  close  inter-  were  dista^steful  to  him,  chiefly,  how- 
twiuiug  of  tJie  two,  Why  do  ever,  as  connected  with  the  doctrine* 
thoughts  atoend  in  your  hearts  f*  of  the  Revoltttian.  For  m  time  ba 
asks  the  Saviour  of  the  disciplea^  turned  to  natoial  pbiloacflijr  with 
And  in  the  parabolic  representation  insatiable  cunocity,  only  to  come 
of  the  sulTering  spirit,  the  rich  man  back  alter  a  season,  witii  redoubled 
— even  in  the  state  of  separation —  Mst,  to  the  i*hiloftophy  of  mind, 
wishes  for  water  to  "  cool  the  tip  of  The  first  efiort  of  nia  though  wm 
Ida  tongue thus  showing  that  hu-  to  find  the  summum  bonum  and  a 
man  thought  is  unable  to  disengage  rule  of  life.  He  saw  that  ther<^  must 
itself  from  the  physical  mould  m  be  an  eud  to  give  unity,  and  a  ru;'  to 
which  it  has  been  cast  The  oonsti-  give  fixity,  to  hunum  action.  lue 
totion  of  de  Biraa,  perhaps,  assisted  conclusion  of  the  young  phikaofihsr 
him  to  unite  the  two  to  see  th.it  is,  that  this  aim  of  life  must  consist 
there  arf^  few  facte  so  purely  spin-  in  that  temperate  composure  of  the 
tual  or  so  purely  material  as  they  physical  orgaiiisatioB  and  of  the  aflaeo- 
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tiona  in  which  happinej^s  is  to  he  re- 
alized. This  doijtrinc  was  Coudilla- 
daii  aad  senraaliatio.  Indeed^  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  tune,  it 
must  have  hcpn  so.  Can  it  stand  the 
vear  of  time,  the  tests  of  agony  and 
death  1  We  shall  see. 

This  ledtue  ihuiker  now  hegan  to 
take  some  part  in  politics.  He  mar- 
ried hf>ppily.  His  wito  apiiears  to 
have  been  one  of  thot^e  bright  and 
sumij  oeatiireB  who  hare  too  much 
of  hesyenly  fight  about  them  to  lin- 
ger long  on  the  thresholrls  of  our 
uomep.  We  hear  of  the  philosopher 
being  crowned  by  the  French  Insti- 
toto  for  an  esaay  on  Halnt^  but  the 
Mdemic  lanrels  are  minsled  with  a 
wreath  of  c^presB  for  the  omst  of  hia 
eyef». 

Prize  essays  and  prize  poems  do  not 
seem  to  be  cursed  oyer  the  water  with 
that  blight  of  mediocrity  which  has 
settled  upon  them  in  our  island.^.  It 
is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  m- 
periority  cjf  French  prize  compositions 
n  to  be  attributed  to  the  larger  pre* 
miums,  which  attract  a  more  nume- 
rous competition,  to  judges  of  qtiickcr 
I»euetration,  or  to  the  more  excitable 
disposition,  where  vanity  is  stimu- 
lated to  exertion  by  the  prospect  of 
applau«^e.  The  years  from  1S03  to 
1812  are  studded,  in  dc  Birau's  iile, 
with  the  numerous  prizes  which  he 
•btidned  fhnn  the  great  Acadendee  of 
Berlin,  Copenhagen,  and  Pbria.  These 
exercises  have,  we  believe,  been  col- 
lected by  M.  Victor  Cousin. 

Their  author  wajs  now  break  iug 
with  the  school  of  Oofidillae.  Expe- 
rience of  life  began  to  modify  his  ear- 
lier views  of  the  mmmnm  bon  ttm.  If 
he  had  not  made  liin  election  among 
the  272  opiuions  which  are  said  to  be 
found  in  taie  scholastic  philosophy  of 
ethical  science,  at  least  he  had  learned 
wh*  ro  the  chief  good  could  not  be. 
It  w;uH  not  to  be  found  in  a  theory 
which  pkced  the  happiness  of  man's 
soul  at  the  meccy  of  every  wind  that 
blows.  An  entry  in  his  p.sychologicjd 
diary  marks  the  consummation  of 
this  first  great  philosophical  change : 

**The  art  ox  lifo  must  oonsist  in 
weakening  incessantly  the  influence 
of  the  spontaneoiv'?  nnpre.ssioTis  by 
which  we  are  immediately  }iapi>y  or 
unhappy:  in  paying  them  ii<i  atteu- 
tion;  ana  in  placing  our  enjoymenta 
m  the  execoiBe  of  the  ^Mnltie^  which 
depend  upon  ourselTes»  or  in  the  re- 
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milts  of  that  exercise.  Will  must 
preside  over  all  that  we  are.  Here  is 
stoicitM,  Ko  other  syst^  is  im,  such 
close  harmony  with  our  nature." 

There  was  a  unity  in  de  Biran's  na- 
ture. The  ifuetitionable  doctrine  of 
the  schools,  that  the  practical  reason 
follows  the  final  dictates  of  the  spe- 
culative reason,  wa.^  true  in  his  in- 
stance. Where  his  intellect  led  the 
way,  his  will  urged  his  hi^xi  to  loi- 
)ow ;  when  he  was  a  Condillacian, 
he  held  the  selfish  morality  of  Con- 
dillac ;  when  he  began  to  adopt  the 
magnificent  philo.sophy  of  the  will,  he 
took  its  high  aud  haughty  morality. 
It  was  under  a  oonstnuning  view  of 
duty  that  he  became  a  sub-prefect, 
and  w^orked  diligently  in  legal  and 
political  business.  The  years  from 
1S12  to  1824  were  chielly  spent  at 
Paris.  The  ardent  Bovaliat  became  n 
statesman  by  a  stretch  of  self-denial 
which  it  IS  almost  impossible  to  eon- 
ceive.  It  is  full  of  interest  to  remark 
that  the  first  citations  frum  the  Bible 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume 
occur  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
Such  citation.^,  in  the  Latin  Vnltrafe 
version,  and  occasionally,  to  Bntiah 
taste,  rather  wrested  from  their  con- 
text, never  cease  to  stud  the  volume 
to  its  la^t  line.  God's  sharp  March 
winds  of  revolution  and  mutation 
bring  up  these  Bible  primro8e&  When 
the  earth  Is  shaken,  the  profounder 
spirits  seek  for  the  kuigaom  which 
cannot  bo  moved.  Whilst  the  new 
nature  was  slowly  and  painfully  ri.^iTTff 
from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  place  and 
fovour  sought  him  out  He  under- 
went them  with  the  spirit  of  a  mar- 
tyr. To  tite  disruption  of  those  con- 
tinuous ch.'iins  of  tlion^ht.  which  he 
made  the  delight  aud  the  business  of 
his  exiatenoe,  must  be  added  an  able 
man's  perpetual  humiliation  in  ap- 
lK>arinj;  inferior  to  his  reputation. 
Public  speaking  was  liis  terror  and 
aguuY.  He  rusned  into  that  dread- 
ful Iribnne"  with  the  desperation  of 
a  coward.  Ainl  if  ho  never  absolute- 
ly broke  down,  he  seems  only  once  or 
twice  to  have  carried  his  audience 
with  him.  In  truth,  while  habits  of 
abstract  thought,  up  to  a  certain  ra- 
ther limited  point,  are  not  inronsist- 
ent  witli  oratorical  success,  they  are 
an  uupcdiiiient  when  they  go  much 
higher.  A  atatue  ia  not  bsautiliil  in 
the  dark,  and  a  speech  cannot  be  elo- 
quent which  is  obscure  to  a  conaidsr* 
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ahle  majority  of  its  hearers.  Lord 
Juhn  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  sup- 
ply apt  illustrations  of  the  inflnenoe 
wnich  is  likelv  to  be  gained  in  a  iwpu- 
lar  asseiiiMy  i>y  tlie  fluent  and  plausi- 
ble speaker  \viios*3  respectable  uiedi- 
ocritv  is  on  a  level  with  the  maaa  of 
his  hearNB,  as  compared  with  the 
subtle  and  profound  thinker.  Even 
Burke's  oratory  could  not  ntone  for 
hia  broad  and  lofty  ^eueraiizatioris,  iu 
the  general  esthnatioii  of  the  House. 
The  jwrtrait-painter  learns  anatomy 
ennu^li  to  give  trutli  and  freedom  to 
his  tigures.  if  he  goes  far  into  ana- 
tomical science  he  oecomes  hard  and 
techdiical,  a  demonetrator  rather  than 
an  artist.  Mental  scienee  may  be  a 
useful  iireparatory  study  for  the  states- 
man. Its  further  developments  wearv 
and  iwplex  a  popular  audience.  Af- 
fairs deal  with  men^  p^chology  deals 
with  man  ;  and  the  interval  between 
man  and  men  is  almost  iinin»^a«iirable. 
De  Biran's  political  philoi>opby  dwelt 
much  on  repose.  Yet  he  would  not 
have  admired  the  Neapolitan  mon- 
archy,  of  whicli  Joseph  de  Maistre, 
wht'Ti  ir^  f-trength  was  extolled  in 
his  presence,  indignantly  exclaimed, 
'*  Strength !  it  is  a  monster  of  weak- 
ness." That  he  considered  to  be  the 
Itest  government  wliidi  pave  the  most 
way  to  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment. Political  privileges  he  mam- 
tained  to  he  not  an  end,  out  a  means. 
He  did  not  vant  that  tone  of  melan- 
choly prevision  whi -h  is  so  frequently 
found  in  philosophic  statesman,  pos- 
sessecl  as  they  are  of  principles  which 
are  always  prophecies.  It  would  he 
easy  to  cite  pa^  which  represent  the 
present  crisis  m  Europe  much  more 
accurately  than  any  e^ual  number  of 
pages  in  any  volume  of  professed  pro- 
phetic interpretation. 

That  keen  sensibility  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  old  age  which  all  philo- 
sophers, since  the  beautiful  remarks 
01 the  aged  Gephalus,  in  the  opening 
of  Plato  s  "Kepublic,"  have  scouted 
as  a  weakness,  but  which  nearly  all 
have  cherislied,  was  not  unknown  to 
Maine  de  Biran.  lake  Cephalus,  he, 
perhaps,  found  the  decay  or  the  mere 
bodily  pleasures  accompanied  by  a 
growth  in  his  appetite  for  p]iil"sophi- 
cal  couver«^atio!K  and  in  tiie  jiieitsures 
derived  from  ii.  But  he  felt,  with 
nervous  susceptibility,  the  decadence 
of  intdlectual  powen  the  decays  of 
iMDioK7»  and  the  paling  of  imagin*- 
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tion.  If  we  are  to  interpret  Aris- 
totle's doctrine  of  the  three  lives,  the 
sensual,  the  political,  and  the  theo- 
retic, as  proeressivc  stages  in  the  H res 
of  individual  it  might  have  fseemed 
to  him  as  if  he  had  entered  hrst 
upon  the  third,  and  was  punished 
by  a  ])rt>mature  old  age  in  the  specn- 
lative  faculties  before  the  wor!ii 
|)crceived  the  faintest  indication  of 
intellectual  senility.  From  whatever 
source  this  painful  seonhiUty  may 
have  arisen,  of  its  existence  there  csa 
be  nti  doubt.  And  it  must  have  com- 
bined with  that  conviction  uf  the  po- 
litical instability  of  society,  to  which 
allusion  has  heen  alreaidy  madc^  ts 
produce  the  profound  rcdigioisyesni- 
which  breathes  in  this  momentoMi 
eatrj':  "April  16,  1814— iV**-  L,rd 
stawleth  up  to  plead^^nd  Mandeth  to 
jtid(je  the  f>eopl€.  He  vrho  has  not 
this  idea  incessantly  present  in  tke 
midst  of  this  general  reversal ;  he 
who,  with  a  moral  sense,  is  witness oi' 
vhat  we  see,  and  who  does  not  think 
of  Qod,  must  fall  into  despair.  To 
save  me  from  de.«?pair  I  will  thmk 
upon  Ood.  I  will  take  refuge  in  His 
bosom." 

The  dediablenesB  of  a  siagle  ireii^; 
as  a  proximate  end  in  life,  to  deter- 
mine exertion,  and  rr?rnc  him  from 
the  nii.sery  of  tluctuating  tbonjrht. be- 
came vividly  present  to  de  Buans 
mind.  He  had  found  in  Im  acadeBUS 
competitions  what  point  and  anima- 
tion may  be  imparted  to  intelk'(  faal 
exertion  by  the  stimulu.s  of  a  dired 
motion  ;  and  he  wished  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  some  philo- 
sophical work,  which  might  Impsit 
unity  to  his  mental  existence,  and 
serve  as  no  ignoMe  nn  niorial  of  his 
journey  through  life.  From  his  ioor- 
nal  at  this  period  (1815),  we  wiUdts 
one  pa8.^age,  which  we  n«V6  noted  iS 
peculiai  ly  characteristic 

**  May  13  For  about  eight  honrs  "wr 

have  been  enjoying  all  the  charms  ot' 
spring,  I  am  happv  in  the  iMhny  lir 
which  I  inhale;  in  the  '^^nc:  of  bin??:  in 
the  animated  renlure;  iu  the  tooe  of 
life  sad  ftstivity  wbkh  is  expressed  by 
every  object.  My  entire  sotil  seemed  to 
hnve  pii,^d  into  my  external  sen««!.  I 
require  some  effort"  to  reflect  and  medi- 
tate; and  I  regret  the  Ihar  or  Hve  hom 
which  reason  and  habit  rSQiibe  me  IS 
devote  to  my  study. 

**£ach  season  has  not  only  its  own 
qiecies  or  order  of  approfsiale  external 
ssasstioiisi  bat  f«rUisr>  actnaia moAt 
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of  the  ftrnduiieiital  MBttment  of  es!it- 

ence  which  is  analogous  to  it,  and  which 
is  rcprotluced  with  nuliicient  uniformitjr 
upon  the  return  of  the  same  season.  I 
hare  experienced  this,  since  I  have  ob- 
spTverl  mj«c!f  more  closely,  and  have 
been  able  to  place  myself  in  a  position 
of  traaqtiillity. 

*'  'The  soul,*  savs  Leibnitz,  *  nhvnvs 
expresses  its  bod/,  and  that  bouy  is  al- 
trayt  afteCed  in  an  infinity  of  Viutiable 
ways,  which  often  only  make  one  con- 
futed impression.'  It  is  certain^  that  the 
Tariations  of  the  lentiinent  of  existence 
exactly  answer  to  all  tlusc  variation!^ 
which  take  place  in  the  body;  which 
explains,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  varied 
modifications  of  the  sentiment  of  exist- 
ence which  correspond  to  each  season. 
In  consideriug  this  ensemble  of  obscure 
perceptions  and  insensible  modifications, 
it  is  certain  that  experimental  p=vr  Uo- 
logy  can  only  describe  the  least,  luUeed, 
an  infinitely  circumscribed,  portim  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  soul.  That  -  rir  Tice 
Gommeoces  with  clear  aperceptiou,  at 
the  epoch  of  divtinction  between  the  ef^o 
and  its  modifications.  But  this  is  only 
a  little  portion  of  the  history  of  the  soul. 
How  many  things  pass  there  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after,  this  first  eentiment  of  the 
egot  which  bIihII  nev^  come  witUn  the 
sphere  of  knowledfre. 

*'I  have  senses  wliich  are  extremelv 
variable  in  their  activity  or  susceptibil- 
ity to  impressions.  For  instancet  tliere 
are  days  when,  the  faintest  odoara  alfect 
me;  others,  nnd  :nore  numerous,  when 
1  perceive  nothing.  My  interior  sense, 
and  each  of  my  intdlectnal  fhcnltlee.  It 
liable  to  the  fame  anomaly.  If  I  pos- 
sessed habitually  the  penetration  and 
the  intellectual  capacity  which  I  find  in 
myself  some  days,  or  at  some  happy  ino. 
ments,  T  .should  flood  the  profonn  loiit 
obscurities  of  human  nature  with  light, 
and  astonish  the  scientific  world;  but 
the  mohilit  v  of  my  thouphts  lets  every 
thing  escape.  I  am  an  unduhiting  being, 
diversei  and  without  consistency. 

May  17. — experienced  this  eveningf 
in  a  lonely  walk,  in  the  loveliest  of  wcn- 
tlier.  some  momentary  flashes  of  tliat 
ineflhtie  eq|oyment  wliich  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  other  times  at  this  season 
— that  pure  pleasure  which  seems  to  {se- 
parate as  from  erery  thing  earthly— to 
give  us  an  antcpast  of  heaven.  The 
verdure  bad  a  new  freshness,  and  was 
gilt  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
AH  objects  were  animated  with  a  sweet 
lustre.  The  trcc^  i^cntly  moved  their 
mj^estic  crests ;  the  air  was  balm ;  and 
tho  nightingales  answered  one  another 
by  amorous  sigh^,  to  which  succeeded 
tmrsts  of  juy  and  pleasure.  I  walked 
ilowly  in  an  alley  of  young  planes. 
Ahoif%  all  tho  impcntrioiit,  and  Tagaoi 


endleia  hnages,  whidi  spmng  from  the 

presence  of  these  objects,  and  my  own 
dispositions,  hovered  that  sentiment  of 
the  Inliuile,  which  sometimes  wafts  us 
to  a  higher  world  than  the  phenomenal 
— to  that  world  of  realities  which  is  bound 
to  God,  as  the  first  and  sole  reality.  It 
appears  that  in  this  condition,  wtien 
all  the  exterior  and  interior  sensations 
are  calm  and  happy,  there  is  a  sense  ap» 
propriated  to  heavenly  things;  and 
which,  enveloped  in  the  actual  world  of 
our  existence,  is,  perhaps,  destined  to 
deyelop  itself  one  day,  when  the  soul 
shall  have  quitted  its  mortal  wrapper. 

**  I  was  led  on,  by  my  psychofo^qcal 
meditations  of  the  morning,  and  of  the 
preceding  days,  to  niso  myself  ahoTO 
phenomena,  to  conoctvc  cnu«es.  It  seem- 
ed to  roe,  OS  if  I  found  at  tins  moment 
a  particular  facility — a  new  charm— in 
th^e  intellectual  abstractions,  which 
separate  from  the  objects  of  our  sensa* 
tions  all  that  is  phenomenal,  to  seise 
upon  the  caupes,  or  productive  forces 
of  these  phenomena.  Uere  there  is  a 
point  of  riew  of  the  nnirerae  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  that  of  ordinary  poetry ; 
but  which  admits  a  sort  of  poctrv,  be- 
yond doubt  the  loftiest ;  tince  it  is  that 
which  has  its  source  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  Infinite,  and  which  might  awake 
that  sentiment,  and  paint  it  for  the 
imagination,  if  human  language  were 
furnished  w  ith  colours  ofadi  qunte  deli- 
cacy, or  if  the  Intinite  could  be  reprc* 
sented.  The  inspiration  of  genius  is  » 
momentary  flight  towards  the  regions 
of  the  Intinite." 

Tins  somewhat  lengt^oned  (Wtracfe 

tives  something  like  a  conception  of 
e  Biran's  mode  of  thoujght  He  notes 
some  phenomena  of  liia  inward  ex- 
istence, generally  connected  with 
some  physiological  condition,  more  ur 
leas  dependent  upon  the  season.  He 
endeavours  to  seize  the  psychological 
law  latent  in  the  particular  fiict ;  and 
this  law,  whicli  t 'onite,  Cahanis,  or 
Hobbcs  miglit  have  iiavei^tied  into 
stomachic  modifioitioiL  he  frequently 
proves  to  bo  spiritual  and  divine. 
The  conclusion  in  this  extract,  pushed 
but  a  little  further,  is  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  from  a  psvchological  point  of 
view.  Soniewliat  later,  de  Birau  found 
that  his  habit.s  i.soiated  him  too  much 
from  the  thought  of  societv;  that  his 
psychological  paanoD  made  him  too 
much  a  aolitaiy  being.  Hence  he 
entered  npon  a  completer  study  of  the 
social  afl'ections,  and  of  the  law  of 
duty.  Rigorous  self-examination  led 
liim  to  see  that  the  superb  haughti- 
new  of  SU>iGiam»  which  at  fint  it* 
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was  inclined  to  identify  with  Chria-  conversion  but  one ;  as  if  there  were 

tian  momlity^wM  not  for  the  week  not  the  gentle  vclioe  to  the  fSafaennen 

and  sinful  His  p^ydudogical  inves-  of  Galilee,  by  the  Galilean  lake,  no 
tif(ntiortK.  at  the  same  time,  brought  less  than  the  more  ♦rirt  ing  accents 
him  tn  tl)  •  conclusion,  upon  strictly  from  Heaven—*' S.uji,  b.nul,  whyper- 
naturui  and  philosophical  K^oundsi  secutest  tiiou  Me  V  Certainly,  to 
that  there  aiemooda  or  mind,tlio«ghti  de  Binn,  and  men  of  hia  atmnp,  hm 
and  yearning^  which  are  perfeettj  a  something  thrt  remindi  tis  of  htm 
unfioro!int:\Mp,  ovpcpt  upon  the  hy-  who  said,  **  Show  lis  the  Fiuher.  and 
pothesis  oi  objective  realities  to  which  fV  nnficrtli  7/v<."  That  Lh,  we  shall  find 
they  correspond,  and  of  a  supeniatu-  in  Ilim  the  rest  of  our  heart's  re&t- 
TnX  inilnence  exercised  by  a  Divine  lessness,  the  satisfaction  of  our  pro- 
Spirit  upon  the  human  soul.  The  last  found  dissatisfaction.  Wit  at  el^  k 
lines  of  the  Journal  were  written  on  the  meaning  of  that  momentous  sen- 
May  17  th,  1824.  On  the  2uth  of  July  tenee,  '*  I  shall  take  refuge  in  God  J" 
de  Biran  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  God.  Important  questions  sprang  before 
His  life  is  written  with  reserve,  bnt  de  Biran,  right  and  le^  as  he  moved 
we  are  told  that  bis  death  was  dia*  on  in  the  Ln-cat  piU'dmap^  towards 
tinctivcly  Christian.  Calvary.  He  has  marches!,  as  we 
It  is  instructive  to  follow  back  once  have  seen,  £rom  Sensualism  to  the 
more  the  thread  which  Ais  great  Sto^  fiat  can  the  wfH  eUng  to  God, 
thinker  followed,  from  Condillac  to  or  must  we  have  a  strongs  f<>n  e 
the  Cross,  nis  inner  life  seems,  f(.i-  than  our  own  1  To  see  duty  clearly 
many  years,  to  have  b<'eii  sini|ily  is  not  t-i  do  it.  Resimiat ion,  without 
without  God ;  yet  he  had  aiiked  him-  love  and  couhdeuce,  caunot  bubdue 
aelfonemomentonsquestion— Is  there  grief.  Yet^  ere  he  cioaeB  with  the 
a  centre  1^  life,  and  where  1  Thefal-  Christian  scheme— ere  hie  puts 
lacioTts  centre  which  lie  at  first  a'?  forth  tlie  hand  of  prayer,  to  rliriii  to 
sumcs  is  shivered  )>eneath  him  bv  the  the  Rock  of  A^res — tlie  self-searcher 
cares,  sorrows,  and  sicknesses  of  life,  niuist  satisfy  himself  on  one  point. 
He  undanntedly  sets  himself  once  When  the  heart  opens  itself,  like  the 
more  to  solve  the  ])roblem  of  life,  cup  of  a  flower,  to  drink  in  the  dew — 
He  arrives  at  anotln  r  ^'ilution:  the  M  lu-na  man  rirses  from  hiK  knec^  as 
good  of  man's  immoriul  spirit  iii  in  the  if  he  had  roliixl  ull  a  'greai  burden, 
unconquerable  will,  in  virtue,  and  re-  and  as  if  his  soul  was  steeped  in  sun- 
solntton.  But  gradually  an  ideal  of  shine — are  the  effects  natoral  or  spi- 
Tirtue  rises  before  the  soul,  be.^ide  ritual?— is  this  happinct-s  ])hysio](Tgi- 
which  his  life  is  cracked  wvX  dimmed,  cal,  or  is  it  grace  \  In  reference  to  this 
The  feebleness  of  his  will  needs  the  question,  we  can  but  refer  to  deBiran 
prop  of  some  everlasting  arm.  Aciyof  himself.  We  can  bvA  Indicate  his 
ag<  my  j^oes  up  firom  this  strong  man :  theory  of  three  lives— animal,  human, 
*\Stoici.«!m  may  do  for  the  stronf: — I  and  superhuman,  of  the  second  of 
am  weak."  And  a  voice  is  heanl,  as  which  ejfort  is  the  characteristic,  and 
deep  and  true  as  ever  rose  to  the  of  the /A'V  J.  We  will  t^ay  that> 
Throne  Graoe— "  To  save  me  from  to  us  at  least,  be  has  opsned  glimMoa 
despair,  I  will  take  refuge  in  my  into  XhiitestiinomaamimeencUuTriuiter 
Oou!"  And  then  tlie  mystery  of  the  Christiana  ^  before  eonccjdcrf  The 
opens  it.self  bi'fore  liim.  Human  existence  of  faculties  proving  the  ex- 
nature  is  dense  and  tangled,  but  his  istence  of  objects  external  to  them,  as 
pfaetided  eje  flees  that  Uiose  arrows  dearly  as  the  e^  impliea  light— 4ha 
of  silver  light  come  from  a  sun  above^  possibility  of  the  acticm  of  grace  upon 
and  that  those  plimpses  of  heaven  are  the  sotil  ot  man  the  presence  of  God 
not  optical  illusions,  but  peeps  at  the  — find  here  an  abundance  of  aijgtt- 
blue  of  the  everlasting  firmament,  ments  and  analo^es. 
There  is  this  deep  and  uncommon  in-  Two  defideneies  will  doubtless  be 
terest  about  this  volume  of  reli<.n«.us  found.  The  cry  of  de  Biran  is  for 
psycholofjizinp,  that  it  is  pt  rtVctly  light  and  wtrengtli  r;itl>»T  rlnn  for 
fresh.  Our  recent  volumes  of  religious  pardon.  This  aiiscs  Ironi  his  nature 
journals  are  generally  cut  to  the  same  and  philosophy.  He  was  much  mm 
patten.  The  conviction  of  sin  is  the  a  psychologist  than  a  motalistL  Had 
ojAy  primum  m  '  ^\vr\  arc  led  he  started  from  Kant's  nugeetic  vjc-vr 
to  suppose  that  there  is  no  mode  of  of  duty,  besyond  doubt  the  sense  of 
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sin  would  have  been  more  fully  de-  a  manner  which  only  befits  iUiteiate 

Tel(4>ed.    The  basis  of  his  religion,  fanatics. 

too,  is  of  the  most  ultra-subjective  In  t]ie  presentday,  when  the  study 
character.  He  states  that  Pascal,  of  pliilosophy  has  so  wonderfully  re- 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  and  the  i)rofound-  vived,  we  can  only  be  thankful  for 
est  spirits  have  been  attached  to  Chris-  such  a  book  as  the^se  Peus^  From 
tiamty  by  two  links :  the  speculative  the  home  into  which  mrtVn  kinge 
need  of  explaining  the  great  enigma  enter  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the 
of  the  worl<i  and  of  human  nature  ;  crowned  ones  of  thought.  The  alle- 
and  the  practical  need  of  finding  a  gor>'  of  Bunyan  is  grandly  true  as  far 
fixed  centre  to  the  soul  Thii  k  the  as  it  goes ;  only  otner  Ohiistinns,  by 
suinectivf  foundation  of  religious  be-  thousands,  have  had  to  fi^^  with 
lief  But  as  to  its  objective  founda-  enemies  of  whom  he  never  cfreamed  ; 
tion,  de  Biran  maintains  that  reason  and  there  are  paths  leading  into  the 
cannererbeaitiafied.  Fdtheanonlj  nanow  road  whicli  he  never  saw. 
spring  from  aentiinent  (the  felt  need  Tlua  book  indicates  some  audi  ene* 
of  thinking  so),  from  practice,  or  from  mies,  and  points  out  one  such  by- 
grace.  This  is  the  way  of  thinking  path.  In  the  words  of  an  unpublishod 
engendered  by  the  unreal  claims  or  poem— 
the  Romish  Cnurch,  and  which  makes  .  ,  ^  ,  ^  .  ,  , 
thoTi-htful  nun  first  reel  off  towards  ^n!a!l^^'^'^t^l'^L'^'^ 
unbelief;  then,  m  her  very  bo.som  ig-  ' 
nore  the  office  of  the  Church  to  a  de-  And  de  Biran  has  traced  one  avenue 
gree  which  can  scarcely  be  pand-  from  the  heart  of  the  pqrehologist  to 
leled  in  the  most  ultra-Protestant  tiie foldea atreeta. 
aect»  and  disparage  the  evidences  in  W.  A. 


THE  8£V£N  AGEii  OF  ITALY. 

The  apfieaapaaee  of  this  work  in  two  the  Roman  Empire.   The  effect  on 

Tohimes,  octavo,  without  a  preface  or  tlic  reader  is  the  same  as  that  pro- 
advertisement,  at  first  took  us  by  sur-  duced  by  the  -i^ineid,  in  which  the 
prise  but  a  study  of  the  table  of  first  book  introduces  the  hero  tossed 
oontents  at  onoe  ezpfadned  the  reason  np  and  down  the  Mediterranean,  and 
of  this  departure  from  the  usual  prac-  thrown  at  last  on  the  shores  of  Car- 
tice  of  authors.  Tlie  whole  of  these  tlia^o,  while  the  second  book  takes  us 
two  volumes  is  a  kind  of  preface  to  back  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the 
the  History  of  Italy  firom  the  abdica-  causes  that  thrust  the  hero  out  of 
tion  of  Napoleoit  L  Whatever  Mr.  home  and  coimtry,  and  brought  him 
Butt's  intentions  were  when  he  sat  into  the  situation  whwe  the  poem 
down  to  write  the  Historj*  of  Modem  properly  begins. 
Italy,  he  has  fonnd  that  he  could  not  Thus,  in  sailing  down  the  river  of 
take  up  the  threads  of  hii  narrative  time,  we  must  round  a  great  many 
with  tne  Treaty  of  Vienna,  without  "nadies"  liko  these;  ana  seem  tolJe 
telling  the  reader  through  what  for-  sailmg  up,  and  not  down  the  stream, 
tones  Italy  has  passed  from  the  days  In  selecting  one  of  these  reaches  for 
of  her  ancient  greatness.  Theconse-  his  starting  point,  the  historian  is 
quence  is  that  all  the  three  unities  of  forced  to  (l<ni1ilt>  lack  to  another  high- 
time,  plaee,  and  interest,  are  destroyed  er  up  tiic  stream;  and  so  many  are 
by  this  piecing  together  of  ancient,  me-  the  bye  channels  and  backwaters, 
duBTal,  and  mMem,  history.  The  that  it  is  well  if  he  reaches  the  river'a 
story  properly  begins  with  the  year  mouth  in  the  end.  ThroiiLrh  a  delta 
1815,  out  immediately  reverts  to  the  like  this  Mr.  Butt  has  undertaken 
days  of  Odoacer,  and  the  fall  of  to  steer  the  muse  of  historj',  and  if  he 

The  flistortf  <\f  Jtalij,  from  the  Ahdimlinn  nf  Napnteon  L,  with  Introductory  Re- 
ftrtnee*  to  that  of  Earlier  Timet.    By  Isaac  Butt,  formerly  ProfcMor  of  Political 
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history  through  the  labyrioth  of  many 
waters  amonrj  which  his  course  lies, 
we  shall  wish  him  joy  of  bis  success. 
The  histoi^  itaelf  miut  be  one  of  no 
ordinary  duMoiioiis  when  (he  piefiue 
extends  over  more  than  a  thouf<and 
pages.  1\m  iatroductioD  to  the  uar- 
ratire  of  forty  yean  of  Itelieii  history 
amee  the  peace,  reminds  us  of  %  Chi- 
nese viiiitins^  curd,  wliich  is  a  roll  of 
pa{)€r  almiist  a  load  for  a  porter,  and 
which  reaches  from  the  hall-door  to 
the  reception-room ;  on  it  are  written 
all  the  titles  and  honours  of  the  dis- 
till 2:1  li. shed  visitor,  who  must  wait 
below  till  the  flourish  of  praises  has 
been  unrolled  and  read  Tne  Chinese 
want  perspicuity  in  speech,  and  i>er- 
spective  in  drawing.  Tliey  cannot  fore- 
shorteneither  their  flowers  of  speech  or 
of  porcelain,  and  like  the  gigantic  bird 
wmch  han^  like  a  thunder-cloud  over 
the  bridue  in  t  li**  willow  pattern  plate, 
are  these  preludcji  and  prefaces  with 
which  they  introduce  the  common- 
place  courteeiM  of  life.  ThisOhineee 
fasliioTi  is  cTcepirif^  in  among  us. 
Til  ii<;h  Lord  Macaulay  was  too  great 
uii  artist  not  to  know  how  to  fore- 
shorten his  pictare,  there  is  this  faoH 
in  his  fragment  of  Enfrlish  history 
which,  alas,  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
Witli  this  incubus  of  an  introduction, 
of  which  we  have  onl^  a  small  part 
as  vet,  Mr.  Buckle's  History  of  Civil- 
ization  will  l>e  completed  by  a  genera- 
tion of  Buckler  yet  unborn,  when  the 
elamc  New  Zeatander  shaU  have 
finished  his  sketch  of  the  ruins  of 
St.  Paul's,  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  millennium  of  the  Ohinstian  era. 

Mr.  Butt  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  same  prevailing  error  of  attempt- 
to  cover  too  miidi  ironnd.  "Art 
is  long,  and  life  is  tieeting,"  is  a  sen- 
timent much  older  thfm  Longfellow. 
The  rest  of  the  sentiment,  tliat  our 
heart'-',  though  strong  and  brave,  still 
"like  muttled  dninis  are  beating  fu- 
neral marches  to  the  grave,'"  has  been 
mournfully  illustrated  in  the  sudden 
death  of  Lord  Macaulay  in  the  middle 
of  his  unfinished  limtory. 

But,  absil  oi)u:n,  we  welcome  Mr. 
Butt  as  the  historian  of  Modem  Italy ; 
and  though  the  introduction  appears 
disproportionate  and  Bomewlmt  di- 
gressive, as  a  Welsh  pedigree  is  wont 
to  be,  this  is  a  fiiolt  the  reader  will 
freely  foi^ve  if  it  serve  to  rofresli  his 
nemoiy  with  the  principal  facts  of 


Italian  histoiy  ftom  tlie  tOL  of  the 

Ronaan  Empire  down  to  the  ^xMoilioB 
of  Napoleon.  As  a  compendinm  alone 
of  the  chief  features  of  medisTai  sad 
modem  Italian  history  dofwn  to  the 
vear  1815.  these  two  volames  of  Mr. 
Butt  would  Ix'  read  with  int^^rest  a: 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  dear  aud 
well  written  summaiy  of  the  leading 
events ;  the  style  is  easy,  and  the  nsr- 
rative  flowv  on,  as  historv  ought  to  do, 
in  an  even,  deep  channel,  aToidin*^  'f 
possible,  the  shallows  of  fancy,  aiiu 
thefeUs  of  philosophy.  History  shooM 
not  be  written  either  in  epigrams  "f 
in  first  principles.  >  rancc  Iiah  taught 
us  one  vicious  style,  and  G^rmaiiy 
another ;  and  in  the  later  WTitings  A 
Mt.  Carl  vie  we  have  the  fault«  of  both. 
French  fanry  and  German  intuition 
have  spoiled  the  umplici^  of  our 
grand  old  Engfish  tongna  ffisfeoiy 
has  grown  too  ambitious  to  coBtcal 
herself  with  telling  her  story  in  plain 
prosCj  she  must  wield  the  prophet's 
diyinrng  rod,  and  put  on  the  poet's 
laurel  wreath.  It  is  easier  for  her  to 
turn  fact  into  fiction,  than  it  is  to 
make  fiction  look  Hke  fact ;  and  in 
this  our  over-philosophical  an<i  over- 
poetical  hi  T.  I  ians  have  eueoeeded  to 
perfection.  They  have  travestied  hi.s- 
tory,  and  thtm-  rtc^v  readings  are  m 
unlike  the  old,  tiiat  they  seem  like 
the  saturnalia  of  ancient  Rome,  in 
which  the  slaves  play  the  i>art  of  mas- 
ters, and  masters  act  the  ilroll  part  of 
slaves— the  heroes  of  history  change 
places  with  theirvaleliB— the  m<malen 
of  wickedness  become  angels  under 
difficulties ;  and  even  AuTd  Nicker 
Ben  is  affectionately  advised  to  chan^ 
his  ways  and  mend.  None  of  these 
aflectations  disfigure  the  pages  of  Mr. 
P>utt's  Italy.  He  is  content  to  take 
the  popular  \'ersion  of  Hiidebrand 
and  Frederick  Barbaroesa.  He  does 
not  nickname  the  one  Hellbrand,  or 

f nn  upon  the  reil  beard  of  the  other, 
f  Aristophanes  had  written  the  his- 
tory of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he 
would  have  made  fun  of  Cleon  and 
Nicias,  and  the  carici\ture  would  have 
been  more  lively,  no  doubt,  than  the 
stately  narrative  of  Tliucydides.  But 
theoomicmnseand  the  muse  of  histoiy 
were  kept  apart  in  the  ( heek  Pamas- 
Bu><,  and  so  tney  ought  to  be  in  uKxlera 
practice.  If  readers  want  to  be  amus- 
ed, by  all  means  let  them  buy  oomie 
albums  and  annuals ;  but  let  us  not 
thrust  a  Theodore  Hook  or  a  ThooHS 
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ILxxl,  invita  Minervd/mio  our  chairs 
of  history,  and  show  off  the  wisdom 
of  our  aiirfstors  in  a  display  of  fin - 
'^vork«,  a^s  Chinese  templos  are  txliib- 
itiui  at  the  Surrey  or  Cremorue  Gar- 
<lens.  If  Bacon  wished  for  lead,  not 
f'Mthers,  for  the  wings  of  philosophy 
in  Jus  day,  we  may  wish  the  same  fj>r 
history  now-a-days.  A  little  gcutle 
dnhiess-ja  little  matter-of-fact  way 
of  narrating  events  —would  be  a  relief 
after  the  lyric  fire  of  tlic  Carlyle, 
Kingsle;^  and  Froude  >  i)  .1.  We 
have  had  enough  of  the  poeticyerre 
history;  suppose  we  return  to  the 
prosaic.  That h i  - 1 <  s] i - >u  1  d  1  )e  written 
in  prose  will  be  as  sui  prising  to  some 
of  the  new  school  as  it  was  to  M.  Jour- 
dain  at  the  same  discovery.  But,  not- 
withstanding, thr  one  is  aH  true  as  the 
nthpr;  and,  therefore,  wishinf;  to  «iive 
merit  its  due,  we  commend  Mr.  Butt 
for  his  old-fitthioned  views  of  the 
prosaic  natiu-e  of  history.  He  lias 
written  two  volumes  of  Italian  histi  Ty 
without  once  committing  us  to  the  the- 
ory, that  men  are  the  slaves  of  circum- 
stanr  es,  or  to  the  op]:)Ositc  theory, 
that  the  '-ir-  nuiKtanreH  arc  th*^  slavoflt 
of  men.  \V  c  i-^nnot  opine  from  these 
fMi^es  whether  be  holds  bv  the  Posi- 
tive  method  of  Comte,  ortnat  of  Car- 
lyle ;  whether  ejioclis  are  marked  l*y 
^<eneral  laws,  or  by  heroes  wiio  stai  t 
up  to  oontrol  them.  We  are  in  happy 
ijraorance  of  Mr.  Butt's  opinion  on 
this  moot-point  in  the  pliilosophy 
of  history.  All  we  know  is  that  Italy 
has  bad  many  masters,  and  luis  u 
dnced  heroes  not  a  few.  But  wliet)ier 
from  Gregory  the  Great  to  Garibaldi, 
her  great  men  made  l)er  famous,  or 
she  made  her  great  men  what  they 
are,  the  anthor  never  stops  to  inquire. 
Time,  that  obliterates eurreiit  opinions, 
wip<»«i  out  these  refleirtions  of  philo- 
sophical historians.  The  facts  remain, 
though  our  judgments  idter ;  and  so 
the  story  of  Italy  is  always  the  same, 
thouc'h  a  Freneliman,  a  German,  and 
an  Euglishuuiu,  wiU  make  very  dif- 
ferent refleetions  on  it. 

Of  the  three  nationalities,  that  is 
the  l>est  to  comment  "n  t1i«'  -(ffairs  of 
It4iiy  which  sympathizes  most  deeply 
with  the  Itahan.  An  Italian  only  has 
the  key  to  his  oonntry*8  history,  be- 
cause he  feels  that  all  ner  shanie  and 
suffering  iiave  ari^eu  from  subjection 
to  the  stranger.  In  this  the  German 
and  Gaul  can  but  imperfectly  sympa- 
thise. They  have  profited  too  long 
vol*  LVI.— KO,  CCCJUU^V. 


ge$eflua9.  Ml 

by  the  divisions  of  Italy  to  feel  for 
her  degradation^  and  sigh  for  her 
unity.  F)Ut  tlie  Tiinglishman,  who  has 
no  interest  to  serve  hy  keeping  Italy 
divided,  is  not  only  a  dispa^isionate 
judge  of  her  past,  but  also  a  generous 
friend  of  her  future  fortunes.  An 
Englishman  "with  Italian  sympathies 
is.  therefore,  the  most  competent  fo- 
reigner to  write  a  history  of  Italy* 
In  some  respects  be  can  ezoel  even 
an  Italian.  He  is  less  ensnared  by 
provincialism,  which  no  Italian,  how- 
ever patriotloy  can  quite  get  rid  of. 
Ue  has  also  a  laii^er  t)olitical  expe- 
rience. He  has  been  ennrated  in  the 
only  school  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Euroi)e  :  and  he  can,  there- 
fore, turn  to  Italian  aflbirs  with 
something  of  the  same  Fonse  of  mas- 
tery with  which  Aristotle  analysed 
the  politics  of  the  colonies  and  repub- 
lics of  Greece  and  the  surroilnauiff 
states,  writing  in  Athens,  the  ey«  or 

Greeee. 

Italians  know  this  well,  and  look 
up  to  Eni^ishmen  as  their  masters  in 

political  wisdom.  Not  so  much  to  the 
Lorenzos  and  I^IacchiavelHs  of  their 
own  country,  as  to  the  Burkes,  Pitts, 
and  Peels,  of  our  country,  do  men 
like  Cavour  and  Balbo  trust  for 
lijj,dit  and  direction  now.  In  the  art 
of  government  we  are  their  models, 
as  in  the  fine  arts  they  are  still  ouis. 
And  it  behoves  the  English  historian 
of  Italy  to  use  his  political  experience 
ariizht :  as  Italians  expect  from  him  a 
g  nerous  appreciation  of  their  past 
stru;,'ule8,  so  Englishmen  depend  on 
liini  for  information.  1  th  want  to 
know^  why  Italy  has  failed  to  attain 
that  whidi  we  eiyoy — a  consolidated 
and  a  constitutional  government  Our 
foreign  jKiliey  is  often  sluiffliriL:  nnd 
ineinistant,  lK?eau8e  Englishriien  liave 
learned  the  lessons  of  history  to  very 
little  profit.  They  know  nmther  the 
causes  of  their  own  greatness,  nor  of 
the  weaku^  of  their  oontinental 
neighbours  Were  our  views  more 
demute  and  decided^  then  our  sympa- 
thies would  flow  in  one  even  channel, 
and  we  should  not  suffer  from  fit^  of 
gallophobia  or  ^llomania — hot  hts  of 
liberalism,  or  cold  fito  of  absolutism — 
a.s  we  al  temately  do.  A  Canning  would 
not  be  called  in  to  undo  the  work  of 
a  Castlereagh,  and  the  alliance  of  de- 
mocratic France  be  courted  to  counter- 
act the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  absolute 
powers.  We  are  glad»  then,  of  any 
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opportunity  which  calls  ils  to  review 
Italian  histor\%  and  to  extend  informa- 
tion of  its  affiurs  among  our  eountry- 
men.  We  can  recommend  Mr.  Butt 

as  a  safe  giii^le ;  and  though  the  achro- 
matic glasses  of  history  have  yet 
be  discovered,  the  light  of  the  past  is 
R:ilittle  discoloured  in  passing  through 
Mr.  Butt's  mind,  as  through  that  of 
any  writer  wo  kn^w  on  Italian  history. 

In  a  former  article  we  traced  the 
oauseB  of  the  divinons  of  Italy  to  the 
disputes  of  two  pretenders  to  a  triple 
crown.  A  German  Graf  as]iired  to 
wear  the  iron  crown  of  Mouza.  the 
crown  of  Fnnkfort,  and  the 
golden  crown  of  Rome ;  and  an  Italian 
dLsIkjp  bound  around  his  episcopal 
mitre  three  regal  crowns,  in  token  of 
his  own  kiugshi]),  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  of  his  supremacy  over 
all  other  kinirs.  The  well-known  ex- 
pression of  ilobbes,  that  the  Papacy 
was  the  ghost  of  the  Roman  Empire 
ntting  crowned  on  itsmTe,  is  equally 
ime  of  the  German  Kmperor.  The 
saooessor  of  Caesar  and  the  sucee.s.sor 
of  Peter  were  both  pretenders— there 
were  two  ghosts  in  the  field  disputiiig 
the  right  to  sit  crowned  on  the  grave 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  patrimony  of 
Peter  and  the  donation  of  Coustau- 
tine  are  notorious  fictions,  long  since 
detected  ;  but  what  else  was  the 
sounding  phrase  of  the  "  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  German  nation  ?" 
Every  word  in  this  it  a  moekery,  ae 
the  A  E  I  o  u  with  which  Austria 
vaunted  tliat  she  was  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  Germany  was 
neither  holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  em- 
pire. And  here  itwas  that  one  sham 
led  to  another — one  mock  nationality 
was  called  in  to  oppress  another. 
"The  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
Oerman  Nation"  wa.s  a  conTenient 
j>hrase,  under  cover  of  which  an  aspir- 
ing German  Graf  coidd  cross  the 
^Ups  and  sway  Germany  and  Italv 
under  one  sceptre.  Names,  indeed, 
are  mighty  realities  in  the  world's 
history,  wncn  tliat  of  ("^a^sar  could 
cliarm  the  two  central  nations  of 
Europe  out  of  their  liberties  so  long. 
For  centuries  divided  Germany  has 
held  divided  Italy  in  subjection  ; 
but  there  is  hope,  at  last,  that  both 
have  learned  a  \xmm  of  wisdom,  tt 
was  a  poor  satisfaction  for  Germans 
to  feel  that,  if  not  united  themselves, 
they  at  least  prevented  Italy  from 
becoming  united.  The  two  nati<mtf 


have  too  long  been  fooled  thus  by 
sounding  phrases  and  shadowy  forms. 
But  thoe  phrases  have  losl  Hieir 

S)wer.  The  ghost  of  the  Romas 
mpire  has  l^n  laid  as  well  in 
Vienna  as  in  Rome,  and  the  P«»pe 
and  Emperor  must  hold  their  own 
without  much  help  from  the  mightj 
naiiics  of  the  Prince  of  the  AlMTStks 
and  the  apostolie  Ciesar. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  I'd  ion 
in  Cobnrg  the  other  day,  a  Sardinisa 
deputy  stood  up  to  recommend  the 
cause  of  Italian  nationjility  to  thp 
svmpathies  of  Germans.  He  showed 
that  both  races  were  in  the  sintf 
condition  and  had  common  interesta 
and  concluded,  amid  the  applaud  of 
the  assembly,  in  assuring  the  meedii^ 
that  ft  was  not  the  FetfeiK^  hot  then 
Austrian  tyrants,  that  the  ItalisB 
people  hated  ;  the  two  nations  hav? 
m  reality  one  common  interest  in 
asserting  their  independence,  and  in 
this  Itsly  was  settmg  Qermany  tht 
example. 

Rut,  to  understand  the  history  of 
Italy  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
general  fiuit  lhat,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  was  torn  by  the  Gueh)h  ami 
Ghil^elline  fiietions,  and  that  oy  this 
dispute  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  Italy  remains  divided  to  tlw 
day ;  we  must  also  comprehend  the 
rincipal  eixjcha  into  which  Italian 
istory  is  divided — and  here  it  is  that 
all  previous  historians  have  left  us  a 
mighty  maze  without  a  plan.  Not 
to  speak  of  Muratori,  her  great  an- 
nalist, or  Guicciardini,  to  read  which 
was  onoe  thought  to  be  worse  thsa 
to  he  sent  to  the  gaUeya,  even  Sis- 
mondi  is  tedious  for  want  of  some 
phm  or  central  idea  running  thronch 
his  history.  It  fatigues  the  memory 
to  wade  through  the  details  of  some 
ten  or  fifteen  independent  States 
loosely  strung  together  under  the 
common  name  of  Italy.  We  feel  we 
can  dismiss  tlie  petty  tyrants  of  Italy 
as  the  sacred  historian  dismissed  the 
bad  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel — "A» 
for  the  rest  of  their  act^  and  how 
they  warred,  are  they  not  written  in 
the  Book  of  tlie  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel."  It  would  be  no 
tu  eat  loss  to  the  historical  student  it' 
the  half  or  more  of  Sismondi'a  detaib 
were  to  share  the  same  fate.  Whst 
is  really  w^anted  is  something  like  an 
ouUinc  of  the  principal  epochs  of 
Ikalian.history.  wis  want  acme  gene- 
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raiizatiou  which  shall  marshal  in  one  in  which  he  declares  himself  a  Ghibel- 

the  iDunense  array  of  facts  which  line,  in  the  hope  that  an  Emperor  will 

Muratori  and  the  annalists  have  col-  staunch  the  wounds  of  Italy  and  heal 

k'ctod.   The  skeleton  of  a  stag  sii^-  her  di^nsions.   This,  in  the  other 

eeiited  to  Owen  the  idea  of  the  verte-  treme,  turned  Gioberti  into  a  Guelph, 

Erate  system,  and  this  one  typical  form  in  the  hope  that  a  patriotic  Pope 

hasbrought  order  into  the  kudgdom  of  would  proclaim  a  united  Italy  from 

natural  history.  We  want  the  same  idea  the  siunrait  of  the  Quirinal.  The 

tn  understand  the  political  historv'  of  solution  has  come  by  setting  aside 

Italy,  and  we  have  not  far  to  look  for  both  Pope  and  Emperor  and  calling 

it  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  have  up  to  the  supremacy  over  united  Italy 

been  the  two  Powers  tliat  disputed  the  house  of  Savoy.    Victor  Em- 

for  supremacy  in  Italy — the  one  re-  mannel— "///^xs^ror^^/^/r/m/n.'.'^i'mo,'' 

presents  a  home,  the  other  a  foreic^n  as  the  Fhjrentiues  atroctioiiat<  ly  call 

dynasty.  It  is  this  which  has  brougtit  him,  is  the  least  Itahau  by  race  of  all 

the  foreigner  into  Italy— during  four-  the  Italian  princes.  But  the  move- 

teen  centuries  intervention  has  been  ment  towiu'ds  unity  A\  auted  a  chain- 

the  rule  and  iK  n-intervention  the  ex-  pion.   The  Kin;x  of  Sardinia  offered 

ception.    The  eiwchs  of  Italian  his-  himself;  and  after  being  tried  for 

tory  ma^  thus  bo  divided  into  seven  years  and  found  loyal  to  tie  Statute, 

in  all,  SIX  of  which  are  pa8t»  and  the  as  no  other  Italian  prince  ever  has 

seventh  ia  about  to  b^Sm.  They  are  l  i  en,  the  crown  of  Italy  has  be^ 

as  follows  : —  lai<l  at  his  feet ;  and,  under  a  con- 

1.  The  Louilwd.  stitutioiial  King,  she  lookB  forward 

2.  The  Frank.  to  that  coiubiuatiou  of  uiiUy  and 

3.  The  Saxon.  ^  independence  which  neither  Pope, 

4.  The  epoch  of  Republics.  Emperor,  nor  Repubhc  has  hitherto 

5.  The  Spaniard.  given  her,    Thus  the  seventh  epoch 

6.  The  Austrian.  of  her  history  is  the  fruit  of  the  ex- 

7.  The  coming  epoch  of  Independ-  perience  of  the  former  six.   We  must 

ence  and  Unity.  i  id  the  lessons  of  the  past  aright  to 

During  five  of  these  six  ei»oehs  <»f  under.-^tandthcpathuponwhieh  Italy 

Italian  history  ludy  has  been  held  is  now  entering' with  such  a  confident 

under  by  the  foreigner.  During  one  step.  It  is  the  same  as  if  you  had 

only  did  she  ei\joy  her  independ-  lost  your  way  at  the  Seven  Dials  in 

ence,  and  that  not  owing  to  her  own  London,  and,  after  searching  down 

strength  so  much  as  to  the  weak-  six  of  tne  streets,  you  at  once  struck 

neas  of  her  neighbours.    The  seventh  int<j  the  Bcventh,  sure  that  this  must 

epoch,  which  is  now  dawning  upon  be  the  right  one.   So  it  is  that  the 

her,  win  be  one  both  of  liberty  and  six  epochs  of  Italian  history— iSye  of 

unity.  Diuing  the  fourth  epoch  Italy  unity  without  Independence,  and  one 

owed  her  ind€pen'lfn'"e,  not  to  her  of  indenentlt'n.-e  without  unity — have 

own  unity,  for  .shi-  was  ])arcelled  forced  her  t«i  tiitcr  upon  the  seventh 

out  among  a  number  of  petty  repub-  epoch,  in  the  hope  vt  iiudiug  uiiiiy 

llcfl*  waging  p>erpotual  wars  on  each  and  independenc  c  combined  at  last 
other,  but  to  the  lull  which  followed      I.  The  first  is  the  Lombard  epoch, 

upon  the  fall  of  tlie  Hohenstanfen  When  Odoacer.  the  chief  of  the 

d>Tiasty,  aud  before  the  riae  of  the  Heruli,  deposed  the  last  Augustus, 

house  of  Hapsbiug  to  greatness  by  its  in  476,  so  little  did  he  prize  the 

five  fortunate  marriages.  title  of  emperor,  that  it  remained  in 

Italy  has  never  yet  wen  l)<>tli  united  abeyance  diu-ing  a  full  rentury,  until 

and  independent  until  uuw.    It  >he  the  reconquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius 

has  been  united  it  hm  been  imder  and  Narses,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 

the  sway  of  the  stranger;  if  inde-  oentuiy.  But  the  Greek  Emperor  did 

pendent,  she  has  not  been  united,  not  long  enjov  the  undisputed  pos- 
These  are  the  lessons  which  her  pa^^t  session  of  Italy.  In  568,  the  mva- 
hr«'toryteaches.  ^Vll  her  great  writers  sion  of  the  Lombards  be;j:an  ;  and 
from  Dante  to  Gioberti  and  Balbo   from  068  to  774  twenty -oue  Lombard 

hare  seen  this,  andhaTe  recommended  kings,  during  206  years,  succeeded 
some  point  of  unifcy  either  in  the  Pope  each  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Northern 
or  the  Emperor.  This  is  the  theme  Italy,  of  whieh  Pavia  was  the  capital, 
of  Dante's  treatise,  "  De  Monurchiil,"   They  were  far  from  masters  oi  the 

ao* 
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entire  of  Italy.    Ivomc,  and  the  ter- 
ritories around  it,  as  well  as  Raven- 
na and  tiie  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
were  ruled  by  the  exarch  or  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  South,  the  Greek  municipali- 
ties of  Niy>les^  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi. 
were  repuhUc^  owning  a  iioiiiiiuu 
ullei^onoe  to  the  saccessors  of  Con- 
Rtantinf :  and  Venice  and  Sicily  were 
too  poor  and  too  remote  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  the  northern  conquer- 
ors. But  with  these  exceptions,  the 
rest  of  Italy  acknowledged  the  Lom- 
bard sway.    At  length  the  Exar- 
chate of  liavenna  yielded  to  the  arms 
of  these  conquerors,  and  nothing  re- 
naincd  but  the  city  of  Rome,  which 
still  lield  out,  tcnacifiu.s  of  its  inde- 
lendence,  on  rehgious  as  well  as  po- 
itical  sTonnds.  The  Lombarda  were 
lated  ny  the  Romans,  not  only  as 
mrbarians,  but  alfsnas  hcrrticH.  I'ride 
of  religion  came  to  the  support  of 
pride  of  race  in  this  resietanoe  to 
the  occupation  of  the  ancient  capit^d 
of  Italy  oy  the  Lonibard  kings.  But 
help  could  no  longer  be  obtained  from 
Constantinople.  The  Qiedc  exarch 
had  not  been  ablo  to  hold  Ravenna, 
much  le8.s  (Mul'I  lif  '_'Hrris*»n  Rome. 
In  this  extremity,  the  Popes  kK>ke<l 
to  the  west,  since  all  help  had  failed 
from  the  east    One  race  of  bar- 
barians  was  called  in  to  cxtirpute 
an-'tlier  ;  and,  iu  the  caut^c  (>f  ci  llio- 
doxy  and  independence,  the  PVanks 
were  invited  as  deliverers  from  tlio 
oppression  of  the  lierotic  and  liated 
Lombards.     Thus  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  set  the  example  of  seeking 
interrention  in  the  aifiurs  of  Italy. 
The  Franks  were  set-off  against  the 
Lfjmbards,  and  the  old  fnMc  of  the 
horse  asking  man  to  take  up  his 
quarrel  against  the  stug,  began  to  be 
applicable  to  Italian  affatrs,  as  it 
often  has  been,  down  to  our  own  day. 
The  French  interposition  of  last  year 
was  only  the  old  game  played  over 
again,  with  this  ditference,  that  Sar- 
dinia, and  not  the  Pope,  headed  the 
patriotic  party  iu  the  demand  for 
assistance  from  one  foreigner  to  drive 
out  another.   Thus  ended  the  Lom- 
bjird  dynasty  in  Italy.    Alter  an 
exist<  iico  of  2<»^5  years,  it  hud  become 
Itahanized  as  much  as  the  Saxons 
were  Anglicised  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  eonqiiest.   They  were  fo- 
reigners only  in  nanip  ;  and  it  i.s  very 
questionable  if  patriotic  reasons  alone 
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would  have  induocd  the  Pope  to 
call  in  tlip  Franks  to  drive  <>tit  tb» 
Lombards.  A  theological  quarrel 
was  then  raging  between  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  Emperor? 
had  taken  the  side  against  the  use  i*f 
imag^  and  the  Bishops  of  Rome  the 
side  for  them.  An  ioonodast  Greek 
emperor  was  therefore  sus^  hateful  to 
the  orth'',1ov  party  of  Rome  as  n 
heretic  Lombard  king.  The  Fraak- 
ish  kings  followed  the  use  of  Rome 
in  both  these  doctrines,  and,  there* 
fore,  upon  their  licad.s  mjly  o'uld  ti.t^ 
anointini:  oil  be  injured — they  ••nix 
could  claim  to  ue  kings,  reigtiUig 
in  righteousness,  acc-oroing  to  the 
conceptions  of  those  davi*.  Tliu-:  it 
wa.s  that,  on  Christmas  Day,  in  the 
year  &0<>,  Pope  Leo  IIL  crowned 
Charlemagne,  in  Rome,  with  the 
crown  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
Italy  at  once  under  the  «»• 

premzu  y  of  the  Frauks. 

S.  The  second  epoch  contams  Ittfle 
to  attract  our  interest.  For  a  centuir 
and  a-half  the  descendants  of  Charlr.^ 
held  Italy  by  the  same  tenure  as 
Germany  and  PVance,  as  fiefs  the 
same  great  emrire,  once  united  under 
the  Rceptre  of  Charles  the  Great. 
This  Carlovingian  era  is  the  darkest 
period  of  the  dark  ages.  Italy  suf- 
fered much,  but  suffered  only  in  eom- 
mon  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
lijjht  of  one  civilization  had  now 
quite  gone  out,  and  of  another 
bad  not  yet  l>egim  to  dawn.  The 
state  of  war  wob  then  the  normal 
condition  of  Knmjio.  The  little  Icani- 
iog  that  remained  had  tied  into  the 
monastery,  there  to  hicte  and  wirii 
for  the  day.  Religion  could  not  pierce 
through  the  mists  of  snprrptitior : 
it  was  like  a  winter  s  sun,  whicii 
aeems  to  cause  the  ▼aponrs  H  cannot 
disperse.  At  last  order  took  its 
rise  out  of  this  chaos.  The  nizhta 
of  war  were  the  first  to  be  respectdL 
Oat  of  the  necessity  for  self-^eftnce 
there  grew  up  the  feudal  lystem,  in 
whidi  man  was  united  to  man,  and 
society  linked  into  a  chain-armonr 
for  the  defence  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  Out  of  feudalism  grew 
chivalry,  respect  for  women,  the 
eiainhs  of  the  villeins  to  protectioo 
Hiiil  sup{>^>rt ;  and  in  the  wake  of 
these  institutions  commerce  began  to 
appear  -  feeble  at  first,  and  nut'  h 
hindered  by  Ijrienndaire,  but  j^ather- 
ing  strength  wiih  time,  and  protectuig 
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itsdf  within  walls  of  its  own  against  Henry  III.  oblised  the  people  to  re- 

the  barons  who  took  black-cudl  nounce  the  ri^t  which  th^  had 

where  and  when  they  could.  hitherto  exercised  and  so  greatly 

This  was  an  era  of  misrule  in  abused,  of  taking  part  in  the  election 

church  as  well  as  iu  stiito.    The  two  of  the  ro^es.    He  named  four  Popes 

centuries  from  800  to  low   a  '  those  in  succession,  whom  he  chose  amon;^ 

•^vlii  -li  the  advocates  of  the  Paiiary  the  most  learned  and  pious  of  the 

( a  till  it  look  hack  to  without  shame,  clergj'  of  Italy  and  (Jeimany,  and 

A-s  llm  6iiy  uAiv  slept  during  the  storm  thus  powerfully  seconded  the  spiritof 

on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  so,  according  reform  which  began  to  animate  the 

to  Baronins,  the  bark  of  Peter  was  Church  from  tlie  eleventh  centuiy. 
nigh  founderin.^;  in  those  dark  ages,       Til.  The  tliird  epoch  is  that  oi  the 

"  because  the  Saviour  winked  at  these  German  Eniperors.    In  951,  Otho  I. 

enormities  until  the  time  of  yen-  of  Saxony,  King  of  Germany,  forced 

geance  ha<I  fidly  come."  Wealth  had  Berenger  II.,  who  then  reigned,  to 

corrupted  Christian  Pontifis,asit  had  acknowledge  liiinscif  hh  vassal  ;  and 

heathen  concmerors.   As  Alexander  iu  901  Otho  entereti  Italy  a  second 

the  Great  died  in  a  drunken  debauch  time  with  his  Germans,  was  crowned 

in  Baltylon,  so  Rome  became  the  at  Rome  with  the  title  of  Emperor, 

Pope's  Babylon.  The  Papacy  beeaine  and  sent  Berenner  TT  to  end  his  days 

the  highest  object  of  ambition,  not  to  in  a  fortress  in  Germany.  It  was  not, 

the  sacerdotal  order  only,  but  to  any  however,  till  the  reign  of  Conrad  tho 

baron  or  adventurer  who  could  climb  Salic  that   the  Gi  rman  emperors 

into  tho   chair  of  Peter.     Much  established  their  ri<i;ht  to  the  crown 

for  the  same  reason  that  Heki,  the  of  Italy.    The  crown  of  Germany  was 

New  Zealander,  came  to  Eni;jnnd,  elective,  and  generally  fell  to  the 

and  pretenth'd  to  be  civilized,  in  onh  r  chief  of  one  of  the  great  houses  of 

that  he  mii,dit  earn,'  back  with  him  Swabia  or  Franrnnia ;  but  how  the 

fire  arms  to  destroy  his  enemies,  so  anomaly  arose  that  the  Oertnnn  peo- 

buronri  notorious  fur  their  robl)eries.  pie  sliould  choose  an  Italian  king, 

and  youn^  libertines,  recommendea  is  not  so  easy  to  trace.   It  was  an 

only  by  the  favour  of  some  Roman  anomaly  so  strange,  that  it  can  only 

ladies,  not  unfrequently  filled  tlie  he  understood  by  comparison  with 

puutifical  chair.   "  Thus,  Theodora,  a  another— the  right  of  the  Bi^ihops  of 

woman  of  noble  rank,  but  who  rivals  Some  to  govern  Rome  by  the  pre- 

in  the  annals  of  Christian  Rome  the  tended  donation  of     nstantine.  The 

infamy  which  those  of  the  pagan  city  fiction  that  Constant  me,  in  departing 

attoibute  to  Messs^Iina,  acquired  iu-  from  Rome,  committed  to  its  Bishops 

fluence  enough  to  dis  i  ><  >se  of  the  tiara  his  sceptre  and  robe  of  state,  his  palace 

at  her  pleasure.    Her  dauglitcrs,  of  the  Lateran,  and  all  other  emblems 

Theodosia  and  Marozia,  inlierited  her  of  sovereignty,  was  devoutly  believed 

vices  and  her  power,  and  an  appoint-  during  those  ages  of  faith.  One 

ment  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  was  fiction  thus  prepared  the  way  for 

more  than  once  bestowed  as  the  re-  another.  The  heir  of  Gonstantine'a 

ward,  or  even  the  purchase,  of  a  fa-  power  in  Rome  was  also  the  successor 

vourite  paramour.    Laymen  of  noto-  of  Peter,  tlie  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 

rious  character  were  elevated  to  tlie  and  therefore  higher  than  the  kings 

Papal  throne  ;  and  at  last  decency  of  the  earth  ;  he  was  not  only  a  king 

was  so  far  forgotten,  that  wiien  the  himself,  in  ri^dit  of  tlie  donation  of 

death  of  the  Pontiff  occurred  too  Constantine— he  was  also  the  maker 

soon  for  the  graudsf>n  of  Theudosia,  of  kings.   The  iconoclastic  Emperors 

all  canonical  rules  were  violated  in  of  Constantinople  had  forfeited  their 

favour  of  the  youthful  aspirant,  ancl  title  of  Augustus  on  account  of  their 

the  chair  of  St.  Pi-ter  was  tilleil  l»y  a  heresy,  and  Leo  III.  had  ^^olomnly 

buy  who  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  bestowed  that  title  on  Charlemagne, 

of  eighteen  years.*'*  At  last  the  Ger-  in  the  Ghurch  of  St  Peter  in  Rome, 

man  Emperors  stepped  in  to  put  an  on  Christmas  Day,  800.    TIius  the 

end  to  the  scandal,  t<>  choose  amoufj  elective  crown  of  Germany  carried 

the  competitors^  and  to  depose  a  Pope  with  it  an  hereditary  right  to  the 

who  put  all  Chnstendom  to  the  blush,  golden  crown  of  Borne ;  and  Otho  the 

*  Butt's  Italy,  voL  i.,  68* 
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SftZODf  in  supplanting  the  Carlovln- 
pan  djuasty,  stepped  into  their  i)lacc 
as  King  of  Italy  and  Emperor  of 
Rome.  Thus  there  grew  up  the  fie- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of 
the  German  Nation,  and  thus,  for 
three  centuries,  the  elect  of  certain 
Teutonic  tribes  considered  himself  the 
rightAil  king  of  Italy,  and  led  his 
armies  tliero  to  claim  submission 
from  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  to  ob- 
tain coruuatiuu  with  the  iron  cruwu 
ctf  Lombardy  and  the  golden  crown  of 
Rome.  Consequently,  out  of  two  fic- 
tions, a  vcr\'  tremendous  reality  i;rew 
— a  feud  between  the  Popes  and  the 
Emperors,  which  lasted  two  centuries, 
and  ended  in  the  destniction  of  both. 
Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstau- 
fen,  died  on  a  scaffold  in  Naples,  and 
soon  after  the  Popes  expiated  their 
sin  of  ambition  by  a  seyenty  3^ear8i' 
exile  in  Avignon. 

Into  the  details  of  this  long  feud 
our  space  would  not  permit  us  to 
enter  here ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
it  hc^;m  with  the  dispute  about  in- 
vestitures, l)etween  Hildebrand— af- 
terwards Pope  Gregory  VII.— and  the 
Emperor  Heniy  Iv.  It  was  no  vul- 

fiT  ambition  on  either  side.  The 
mperor  conceived  that,  as  the  heir 
of  Aimistus.  he  was  sovereign,  re- 
sponsible only  to  Qodf  and  that  the 
command  to  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  were  Ciesar's,  included 
at  least  the  right  to  invest  bishops 
with  tiie  temporalities  of  their  see* 
Hildebrand,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
was  a  monk  of  Cluny,  made  the  very 
natural  mistake  of  looking  on  the 
world  through  tlie  gratings  of  a  clois- 
ter. As  Aristoxenus,  the  musician, 
conceived  that  the  world  was  p:ov- 
erned  by  harmony,  so  Hildebrand  tiio 
monk  beUeved  it  to  be  governed  b^ 
tibe  rules  of  a  monastery.  In  the  um- 
verso  he  saw  but  God,  the  ])riest  his 
sole  minister,  and  mankind  obedient. 
He  designed  that  the  whole  priest- 
hood should  be  moved  by  a  single 
will,  and  should  know  only  one  pas- 
sion—that of  converting  the  world 
into  a  theocracy,  like  the  Jewish  of 
old.  The  Ohunm,  he  saw.  was  seea- 
lar,  and  therefore  no  wonder  that  the 
State  wa.s  profane.  Like  the  poor 
parson  in  Chaucer— 

"Aril  ho  would  add  this  proverb  then  tberatot 
'lhat  if  gold  nuts,  wbAt  must  iron  do? 
And  if  a  priest  be  foul,  in  whom  we  trust. 
How  iacM  it  with  a  dim  of  lewed  lust?" 


ges  of  lial^,  [Xo?. 

What  St.  Bernard  bad  done  for  tin 
regulars,  that  he  would  do  for  tl» 
secular  clergy.  Celibacy  had  long 
been  looked  on  in  the  West  as  thi 

only  lawful  state  for  the  prieilihM& 
Hildebrand  resolved  to  enforce  f^li- 
baey  on  all  orders  of  the  elergj',  and 
to  put  an  impassable  barrier  bStweea 
the  eleric^  body  and  secular  in* 
flueTiee.  All  intervention  of  the  secu- 
lar ])<)wer  in  the  distribution  of  the 
dignities  of  the  Church  was  simony; 
—It  was  selling  the  gift  of  the  Hm? 
Ghost  for  money.  Cormption  hiU 
crept  into  the  Spc  of  Peter  iti^elf.  In 
lOda  he  obtained  of  the  Council 
Lateran  that  the  deetion  of  Popes 
should  be  vested  in  the  GaidiniK 
and  tliat  the  ri.i^'ht  of  the  people  or 
emperor  to  a  voice  in  the  choice  a 
bishop  should  cease. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Ghtndi  ow» 
tlu'  State,  and  of  the  P<'pe  over  the 
Church — the  centrallzati"ii  (if  all  au- 
thority in  one  man,  and  that  man  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  and  God's  \icegx> 
rent  on  enrth-  had  been  the  irkal  ci 
m;iny ;  l  iit  Hildebrand  wjis  the  tir*t 
who  made  it  wear  the  aopearance  of 
reality.  For  a  time  Hildebraaid  ae> 
compii.shed  the  vast  revolution  be  hid 
undertaken.  For  a  time  the  worid 
appeared  transformed  into  a  grea& 
OEurthusian  monastery.  Hia  tihimpli 
wjvs  complete  when  the  only  rival 
that  defied  his  anathemas  stood  shiv- 
eriuc  for  three  days  in  tlie  ^tew&y 
of  the  Gastle  of  Ganosa,  While  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  befon 
the  suece.'jfor  of  Peter  wtuild  <rivo  the 
successor  of  Cajsar  the  absolution  he 
sued  for.  But  tyranny,  as  the  Greek 
poet  saysj  only  rushes  up  the  bcdgbt 
to  precipitate  itself  down  the  steep. 
From  the  moment  of  his  unsermfy 
triumph,  the  power  of  Hildebrand 
began  to  decline.  He  had  mit  his 
foot  on  the  nc(  k  of  anointeff  kin^ 
and  the  world  was  .'^hoeked  at  the 

g resumption.  The  mass  of  mankind 
I  seldom  canied  for  away  by  theo- 
ries, however  individuals  may.  Be- 
tuming  common  sense  is  shocked  by 
a  theoiT  pushed  to  extravagance. 
Without  the  sensibte  aid  of  mmcies 
theocrades  soon  become  as  ncaUr  a« 
other  governments.  Ho  who  would 
act  in  the  spirit  of  Eliiah,  must  also 
act  in  the  power,  and  keep  up  the 
ilafiging  behef  of  mankind  by  aignt 
anowonders.  The  reaction  thus  wn? 
inevitable.  Mankind  are  wearied  of 
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being  tutored  into  good,  and  even  the 
Viear  of  Christ  was  found  to  be  as 

secular  as  other  rulers  in  the  govern- 
ment of  \m  own  city  and  province. 
The  priest  who  defied  the  Emperor, 
and  who  gave  away  kingdoms,  as  if 
those  whom  he  blessed  were  blessed, 
and  those  whom  he  cnrscrl  t^ttc 
cursed,  was  himself  defied  by  the 
mde  bsTons  of  Rome.  The  Cenci,  the 
andent  family  of  Cn^eentius,  issued 
from  their  stronglinld  iri  tlie  mole  of 
Hadrian  ;  the  Orsinis  )iad  fortified 
the  tomb  of  Augustus,  and  the  Servus 
Sfnrvorum  Dei  often  became  a  miser- 
able servant  of  men.  HildebiMiid 
then  called  in  the  NormaiiH  to  rescue 
hnu  from  his  undutiful  lieges,  who 
burnt  the  city  and  sold  almost  all  its 
inhabitants  into  slavery.  Henry  IV. 
die<l  of  a  broken  heart.  Gre^orj*  VII. 
tli»'ii  an  exile  at  Salerno.  They  show 
hill  tomb  there  to  this  da^.  It  is  a 
.•^hiking  reflection  that  Hildebrand. 
tlie  greatest  of  tlie  Pojies,  who  created 
tlte  Oardinahte,  who  made  celibacy 
impenitlT&  who  derated  the  priest 
above  the  layman,  and  the  Pope  over 
has  no  monimient  in  St.  Peter's, 
That  mausoleum  of  the  Popes  does 
not  contain  his  ashes.  He  died  an 
exile  in  Naples,  and  so  a1t«red  is  the 
spirit  of  tlie  age,  that  a  French  abbd 
vi>itini,'  Salemo  the  other  day  re- 
iuark»;d,  that  while  the  relics  of  some 
obscure  martyr,  beheaflcd  before  a 
marble  column,  are  an  object  of  vene- 
ration in  the  Cathedral  of  Sab'rno, 
the  tomb  of  Gregory  VII.  is  hardly 
noticed 

'•I  saw,"  he  says,  "a  pious  woman 
•tdom  with  flowers  the  marble  colnmn 
which  wHis  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the 
mwt^yr — but  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
ever  paid  at  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of 
the  absolute  dominiou  of  the  Papacy. 
Every  hour  of  the  day  prayers  and  tows 
are  offered  up  in  the  sombre  crypt,  but 
nooe  came  to  kneel  down  before  the  altar 
of  Gregory  Y II.  The  Church  has  made 
a  taint  of  him  and  has  rightly  done  ao.** 

The  Abbtf  elsewhere  remaike— 

"  For  he  sought  her  glory,  and  desired 
that  those  worMly  powers  whose  pride 
nothing  else  could  abate,  should  bi>w 
down  to  her.  Doubtless  he  deeeiTed 
himself,  in  wishing'  tn  a.^ame  for  the 
.  Papacy  a  doablepower,  temporal  as  well 
as  roiiHiiRL  This  strange  ocsiAuion, 
which  the  men  of  his  age  were  leady  to 


admit,  and  out  of  which  he  created  the 
dogmaof  the  Papacy,  gnoh  as  the  middle 
ages  nnderstood  it,' was  the  fitn)  otuts 
of  his  overthrow.  It  would  be  fur  that 
truth  which  comes  from  God,  and  which 
is  iniporish:iMe.  n  rlismn!  precedent,  if 
error  like  this  would  produce  good.  God 
has  not  SO  consHtatea  those  works  which 
proceed  from  his  will.  A  u?nrpat!on  of 
the  temporal  sword,  even  with  the  pre- 
text of  the  legi^ate  defence  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth  against  the 
oppression  of  tyrants,  however  popular 
that  plea  Mas  duriug  the  middle  ages, 
could  brin^  no  good  to  the  Papacj.  We 
will  admit  there  wa«  in  this  sonic  poli- 
tical craft— the  Uberalism  perhaps  of  the 
age  was  here  working  under  shelter  of 
the  only  idea  thnt  fu!d  counter;!  rt  hmtc 
force.  But  this  was  not  the  true  policy 
of  the  Gospel—*  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world mi  l  when  this  kingdom  shall 
be  visibly  realiiced  on  earth,  the  sword 
whieh  slays  shall  not  need  to  he  drawn 
under  the  theocracy  ;  it  will  have  rusted 
in  its  scabbard  lor  ages.  A  new  world, 
new  ideas,  a  power  of  a  new  order  shall 
then  be  raised  over  the  ruins  of  tills 
world,  that  still  worships  force,  of  those 
ideas  \\  liicli  so  obstinately  cling  to  the 
past,  and  ut  that  p  '  vr  whicli  wishes  to 
rule  by  withholding  liberty.'** 

The  war  of  investiture.*?,  which 
lasted  more  than  sixty  years,  aeeom- 
plished  the  dissolution  of  every  tie 
l)etween  tlie  difl^erent  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  But  out  of  tbi.s 
war  l^twet-n  tlie  Pope  and  the  Em- 
pjeror  the  Ituliaii  Ivepublics  took  their 
rise.  Between  the  contending  fac- 
tions of  the  Gueliih  and  tlie  Giiibel- 
line  lilx  Tty  and  independence  made 
silent  advances,  by  inclining  now  to 
one  side  and  now  to  the  otiier,  and 
bv  neutralizing  the  oppression  of  the 
Emperor  by  declaring  for  the  Pope, 
or  vice  versL  ,Thu8,  when  Frederick 
Barbarossa  invaded  Italy  in  1154  the 
cities  of  North  Italy  declared  thivn- 
selves  on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  League  of  Lombardy  was  formed. 
When,  after  a  siege  of  three  years, 
Milan  at  last  was  taken  by  the  Em- 
peror and  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
League  did  not  lose  heart ;  on  the 
contrarj-,  their  spirit  rose  under  op- 
pression. For  a  time  tlie  voice  of 
faction  v.'n  >  hushed ;  Chiclidi  and 
Ghibelliiic  united  for  the  recovery  of 
their  common  liberty.  The  militias 
of  Bexgamo,  Brescia,  Cremona,  Man- 
tn%  Yenma*  and  Treriso  aniyed,  en 


•  VAM  Uichon,  **  L*  ItaUe  Fditi^iie  et  BlUgieuse.** 
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the  27th  A])ril,  IHr,  on  tlie  ground 
covered  by  the  ruins  of  Milan.  They 
apportioned  among  themselvea  the 
labour  of  restoring  the  walls.  All 
the  Milanese  of  the  four  villages,  as 
well  as  those  who  had  taken  refnge 
iu  the  more  distant  towns,  came  in 
crowds  to  take  part  in  the  pious 
work  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  new- 
built  city  was  in  a  state  to  re]tol  the 
insults  of  its  enemies.  They  diil  uiui  c 
than  this.  When,  in  October,  1174, 
Frederick,  at  the  head  of  a  formidalde 
army,  descended  into  Italy  by  Mont 
Cenls,  he  was  met  in  the  plains  of 
Piedmont  by  a  barrier  that  he  could 
not  pass.  Alexandria,  detla  paglia, 
or  of  straw,  jis  the  Germans  eon- 
temptuouslv  called  its  walls  of  mud 
and  straw,  had  been  recently  ereeted 
by  the  League,  an<l  ro  called  in  honour 
of  Pojie  Ah'xander  III.,  the  chief  of 
the  patriotic  party  in  Italy.  It  re- 
sisted all  the  attacks  of  Frederick 
and  IiIh  army.  After  consuming  four 
months  in  vain  in  its  siege  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Tavia :  and,  after 
enduring  a  memorable  defeat  at  Leg- 
nano  on  the  29th  May,  1176^  he  con- 
chuled,  at  la.st,  the  Peace  of  Con- 
stance, which  recognised  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Italian  cities,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  fourth 
epoch  of  iiule)>endenoe  which  we  have 
now  to  describe. 

4.  The  League  of  Lombardy  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of  Italy 
alx)ut  the  mitldle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  was  not  till  near  the  l>e- 

f inning  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
talian  independence  became  an  ac- 
knowledged fact,  tlirough  the  com- 
plete exhaustion  of  the  two  rivals— 
the  Tope  and  the  EmiHTor.  For 
another  century  or  more  the  snooes- 
sors  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  kept  un 
the  strife  with  the  Popc^,  whicli 
should  be  masti>r,  the  Guelph  or  the 
Gfaibelline,  in  Italy.  Like  a  flame 
smouldering  for  awhile  and  bursting 
out  afresh,  the  quarrel  died  and 
blazed  up  with  fresh  fury.  During 
the  strife  parties  often  ehuiged  sides. 
Innocent  lIL  8up]>ortcd  young  Fred- 
erick II.  against  the  nominee  of  the 
Guelph  party  in  Germany ;  the  Guelph 
dties  of  Italy,  a^in,  would  sometimes 
ride  with  the  Emperor  against  the 
Pope.  At  last,  when  the  cnnms  of 
Naples,  Lombardy,  and  Germany  had 
been  united  in  toe  person  Af  Con- 
tad,  son  of  FndtaUk      and  the 


Ghilvllinc  i)arty  had  l^ecome  asi^d- 
aut  iu  Italy  under  Manfred,  the  sou. 
of  Conrad,  the  Pope  resolyad  to 
yite  French  interventioii  to  set-off 
ai^'ainst  the  growing  power  of  the 
Phni»eror.  Urban  I\ .,  himself  a 
Frenchman,  invited  Charles  of  Anjou. 
('ount  of  Provence,  and  brotlier  ci 
Sr.  Louis,  to  invade  Italv;  and,  on  the 
2lth  May,  126r»,  Charles  made  hia 
public  entry  into  liome  at  the  head 
of  a  powerftd  army,  where  he  was 
solemnly  invested  with  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  which  he  was  to  hold  under 
a  tribute  to  the  Pojie  of  8,00(>  t»uu(«« 
of  gold  and  a  white  palfrey.  Charles 
was  victorious  over  Manfred  in  the 
battle  of  Graiulclla,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  with  it  of  the  HoiicBstBiiftn 
dynasty.  Conrndin,  the  last  of  th<* 
race,  perished  on  a  scattold  in  Na['!r?j 
after  a  gallant  attempt,  like  Mural 
in  our  own  days,  toreeoyer  hisoovB 
by  making  a  descent  on  Nflfdea,  and 
the  Guelph  party  was  asmin  nsrendant 
iu  Italy,  liut  it  wiis  a  victory  for 
which  the  Papacy  paid  dear. 
seeking  French  interyention  in  Italy 
they  nu\de  the  French  masters  of  the 
situation.  French  cardinahi  wexe  iu 
the  ascendant  at  Rome.  TTibta  FV. 
was  suooeeded  by  Clement  IV.,  belli 
Frenchmen.  Charles  of  Anjou  wa^ 
willing  enough  to  act  in  the  Guelph 
interest  so  long  as  it  suited  his  poUcy; 
but  the  Popes  soon  foond  that  they 
hiul  only  changed  masters,  and  begaa 
to  incline  again  to  the  side  of  the 
Gennan  Emperor.  Gregorj  X.  pro- 
cured the  election  of  Rudolph  ef 
linpsburj:,  founder  of  the  bnn^c  <  f 
Austria,  in  1-273  ;  and  Rudolpit.  vvho 
had  never  visited  Italy  and  wjis  iguo- 
rsnt  of  the  geography  of  that  countiy, 
was,  in  his  turn,  ]tersiia<bMl  bv  the 
Poj)€  to  confinn  the  chartei-s  of  Louis 
le  Ddbonnfdre,  of  Otho  I.,  and  of 
Henry  VI^  of  which  copies  were  sent 
to  him.  In  these  charters,  whether 
true  or  false,  taken  from  the  chancery 
at  Rome,  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
of  Emilia  or  Romagna,  the  Fentap  •]  5, 
the  march  of  Ancona,  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  C^impagna  of 
Rome,  from  l^icofaui  to  Ceperaiwk 
was  assigned  to  the  Gftiureh ;  mA 
from  that  period,  1278^  the  Republics 
as  well  a.3  principalities  situated  in 
the  whole  extent  of  what  is  now  called 
the  States  of  the  Church,  were  held  of 
the  Holy  See  and  not  of  the  &Dpcrar. 
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Italy  was  now  neglected  hy  the  In  1300,  Andrea  di  Pisa,  son  of 
Emperor,  as  Hinlolpli  and  his  de-  Nicholas,  cast  the  a(hnirable  bronze 
aceuiiunta,  for  liltv -eight  years,  never  gates  of  the  baj)ti8tory,  at  Florence, 
OBoe  craned  the  Alps  or  attempted  twoyeare  b^ore  the  Palazzo  Yeccbio 
to  revive  a  Ghibelline  party.  But  arose  in  Florence.  The  Loggia,  in  the 
the  decline  of  the  Ghibelline  also  same  city,  the  ehurch  of  Santa  Crnce, 
led  to  the  decline  of  the  Guelph  and  that  of  Santa  JSIaria  del  Fiore, 
party  in  Italy.  The  Popes  fell  more  with  its  dome,  so  admired  by  Michael 
and  more  under  French  influence  ;  Angelo,  were  begun  by  the  architect, 
and  in  1305  the  Archbishoit  of  Dor-  Arnolfo,  n'-,,  a  scholar  of  Nicholas  of 
deaux  was  elected  I'ope  under  the  Pisa.  AtK>ut  thesame  time  Cimabue 
title  of  Clement  ^V.  This  waa  the  and  Giotto  revived  the  art  of  paint- 
origin  of  the  seventy  years*  exile  of  ing ;  Casella,  musie ;  and  Dante  gave 
the  Pof)e8  in  Avi^rnon,  compared  by  tc  If  ily  lii  (' n  ly  Divine;  Villani 
Church  hitttoriana  to  the  seventy  founded  a  bchuui  ui  hii»tory ;  the  study 
veara*  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Baby-  of  morals  and  philosciphy  began ;  and 
km.  For  seventy  years  the  Papacy  political  freedom,  which  is  the  life- 
was  little  more  than  a  French  bishop-  lilood  of  nation?!,  set  in  motion  all 
ric.  In  its  ilesire  to  disenthral  itself  those  springs  of  activity  which  have 
from  the  voke  of  the  German,  it  had  civilized  not  only  Italy,  but  the  whole 
fallen  under  the  yet  heavier  yoke  of  of  modem  Europe.  To  this  era  of  in- 
France;  and  the  effects  of  this  memor-  dependence,  wlii«'h  lastr-d  little  more 
able  seeession  kept  the  Papacy  weak  than  two  centuries,  tifun  i:)iH)  to 
and  distracted  for  nearly  hfty  years  15uo,  is  owing  that  civilizaiion  which 
after  the  return  from  Avignon.  ia  our  inheritance  to-day,  and  not  to 

In  1378,  Gregory  XI.  died  in  Rome,  that  a.frc  of  the  Urii  iis-'/nrf^  which 

and  the  conclave-  although  full  three-  only  began  with  the  decUne  of  ItaHan 

fourthrf  of  the  cardinals  were  French-  liberty.     From  Dante  to  Ariosto: 

men — elected  an  Italian.  Urban  VI.  from  Mahispina  to  Macchiavelli  ana 

The  Frencli  cardinals  declared  the  Guicciardini;  from  Nicholas  of  Pi.-a 

ele.'tion  informal,   and  retired   to  to  R»»phael  and  Michael  Angelo,  that 

Auagui,  where  they  elected  liobert  of  of  Itiilian  independence  was  also 

Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Gle-  the  era  of  her  greatness  in  arts,  lite- 

ment  VII.  This  originated  the  thirty  rature.  and  commerce.   "lia  lilx-rtii 

yefir^'  schism,  during  which  Popes  e  (^uella  che  fa  la  civiltii.  Senza 

and  anti-Popes exconununicated  each  ogipitai'  prima  la  madre  niuuo  vide 

otber,  and  the  Papacy  fell  into  eueb  arrivare  mat  la  figluola.*'* 

contempt  iu  Italy  that  a  Guelph  This  is  the  philosophy  of  hiHtory, 

party  became  as  impossible  a?  a  Ghi-  in  the  adjiiimbh'  words  of  (Vsarc 

uellme.  The  Emf>eror  luui  abtlicated,  liallio,  and  now  here  was  it  more  strik- 

and  the  Popes,  by  clinging  to  French  iugly  illustrated  than  in  Italy.  With 

f rotection.  had  forfeited  aupfemacy  in  the  era  of  independence,  civilization 

taly ;  ana  thus  the  j^round  wan  left  arose  in  Italy.    The  daughter  did  not 

clear  for  the  rise  of  those  Italian  Ke-  Ion;;  survive  the  mother.   Art  and 

publics,  which  became  the  centres  of  commeroe  soon  betook  theDuelves  to 

<  ivilizationand  commerce  during  the  freer  ]aads»  and  Italy  became  what 

M  i«  l«  lie  Ages.  Florence,  Pisa,  Venice,  it  hiv^  hevn  for  nearly  three  centuries, 

Genofu  vie<l  with  each  other  in  the  iu  ta-ra  dei  morti, 

nice  01  commercial  greatness.  A  walk  6  and  6.  The  fifth  and  sixth  epochs 

through  the  empty  streets  of  Pisa  are  those  of  Spanish  and  Austrian 

will  read  us  an  instnictivc  lesson  on  ascendancy  in  Italy.    The  disputes 

the  decline  of  Italy.    Her  duorao,  her  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  had  weak- 

baptistory,  her  leaning  tower,  and  her  ened  her,  by  dividing  between  city 

Oampo-Santo,  are  memorials  which  and  city,  republic  and  republic.  Thus, 

attest  to  this  day  her  former  great-  Genoa  alinostexterminated  the  power 

ness.    Nicholas  of  Pisa  was  not  only  of  Pisa  in  1284,  when  5,(m.k)  Pisans 

the  architect  of  his  own  citv,  but  to  perished  in  battle,  and  11, (XX)  were 

him  Florenoe  owes  some  of  ner  mas-  taken  prisonens,  and  nearly  the  whole 

terpieeea.  FSsaii  navy  was  either  sunk  or  eap- 


*   Fentlol  Bulla  Gbria  dltslia.**  Ub.  i  cap.  z.  p.  47. 
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tared.  The  wan  of  Bolonia  and  M»* 

dena ;  the  quan'els  of  the  Bianchi  and 
Xcri  of  Florpncc  •  the  crinief  of  snrh 
tvrauts  as  Ecceiino  di  Komano  and 
UaleaEEO,  ViBoonti  of  Milan,  were  the 
fatal  legacy  of  diaooid  which  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor,  in  retiring  from 
Italy,  had  left  behind  tliem.  Beyond 
all  things,  Italy  wanted  a  strong  go- 
Yemment,  some  bulwark  a^nst  the 
p^.'tty  tyr.uits  avIki  IiIkmI  Swiss  nnd 
German  mert^enaries,  and  waged  con- 
tinual war  upon  the  defenceless  in- 
habitants. In  vain  her  wisest  states- 
men tried  to  iiw.iken  a  military  spirit 
among  lu  r  litizens.  Macchiavelli 

{winted  out  that  an  long  as  Florence 
lircil  companies  of  adventurers  to 
fight  her  battles  so  hnv^she  w.niM  W 
a  ]>rey  to  divisions  within  and  an 
easy  spoil  to  tlie  enemy  without.  The 
dtixen  consoled  himself  with  the  shal- 
low sophism,  that  it  was  chea|>er  to 
hire  mercenaries  and  leave  the  mdnfi- 
trioua  citizen  free  to  follow  his  own 
craft.  No  volunteer  movement  arose 
in  Italy,  like  that  ulii<'h  has  startled 
Knulaiid  mit  of  her  Manchester  mil- 
lennium ol  peace-at-auy-priee,and  the 
re}*ult  was  a  decline  of  pubuc  spirit 
in  Italy,  so  great  that  Charles  the 
Eighth's  invasion  of  Italy,  in  14J)4, 
was  called  the  campaign  of  chalk, 
from  the  soldierehaving  on  ly  to  march 
into  the  towns  and  ^alk  up  their 
quarters  in  the  houses  of  tlie  unre- 
sisting inhabitants.  The  ret»uit  of  the 
memorable  invasion  of  France  was, 
that  Italy  became  the  battle-field  for 
filty  yeans  on  which  France  and  Spain 
fought  for  .supremacy  in  Europe;  and 
when  at  last  peace  was  restored  by 
the  treaty  of  Cambray,  in  1529,  the 
independence  of  Italy  was  sacrificed. 
Spain  be»'ame  tlie  mistress  of  Milan 
and  Naples,  and  dictated  laws  to  Flo- 
lenoef  Venice,  and  Genoa.  For  a  cen- 
tury and  a-half  Spanish  ascendancy 
was  snpreme  in  Italy,  until  the  failure 
of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  left  the  field  open  to  Aus- 
tria, who  has  held  dominion  here  for 
another  century  and  a-half,  which 
brings  the  story  of  Italy  down  to  the 
seventh  epoch,  that  of  independence, 
upon  which  she  is  now  about  to  enter. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  tn  do 
more  than  map  out  the  situation  oi 
affairs  in  this  new  epoch  of  her  his- 
tory. A  year  ago  Italy  was  a  hep- 
tarchy: seven  sovereigm  States  di- 
vided tae  Peninsuhi  between  them — 


Naples,  Rome,  Ta»»mv,  Puma,  Mo- 
dena,  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 

doni,  and  Sardinia  were  the  seven 
ruling  powers,  whose  aim  it  was  to 
divide,  and  govern  by  dividiDg.  Ouii* 
tom-house€  8t<K>d  at  every  frontier: 
V M-ssports  were  required  to  be  visa'd 
trum  State  to  State.   To  travel,  for 
instsnce,  from  Rome  to  Bokjgna, 
most  travellers  would  paM  thrcragh 
Tuj?eaTiy,  whidi  required  you  to  jro 
througli  all  the  formalities  of  leaving 
the  Paj)al  States  and  entering  them 
again,  and  a  day  at  least  was  con- 
sumed in  Florence,  in  eetting  fresh 
visas  to  re-enter  the  Pope'.*  terri- 
tories, which  you  have  only  quitted  a 
few  hours  before.  I n  one tWMvemonth 
tlic  h('])tarchy  disappeared,  and  aU 
tiiiu   remains  of  the  old  divisions 
of  Italy  is  the  city  of  Rome,  around 
which  the  Freneh  army  ha.s  drawn  a 
C'orlon  which  the  revolution  may 
not  pas??.    A  year  ago  the  difdoniat- 
istjs  were  busy  at  Zurich,  majiping 
out  the  lines  of  the  Italian  nde* 
ration.    The  Pope  and  Victor  Emma- 
nuel were  to  be  friend«?  nnd  neigh- 
bours ;  Parma,  Modenji,  and  Tuscany 
were  to  take  back  their  runawi^ 
Duke3 ;  King  Francis  was  to  give 
Naples  a  r-nnstitution  :  and  Venice 
was  again  to  be    the  pleasant  place 
of  aU  fiistiTity,"  ''the  levvl  oftibe 
earth,  the  masque  of  Italv,"  under  the 
gentle  rule  of  her  gaoler,  Austrin. 
liut  the  treaty  of  Zurieh  was  hardly 
signed,  when  it  was  found  that  tha 
federation  would  not  work.  The  Pope 
would  not  confederate  with  the  King 
of  Sardinia;  the  duchies  would  not 
take  back  their  runaway  dukes ; 
King  Fmneis  would  not  become  a 
constitutional   king:   and  Austria 
turned  the  key  on  her  Venetiiin  prison, 
and  made  her  bondage  more  bitter 
than  ever.    A  twelvemonth  has 
brought  with  it  a  eliange  surpris- 
ing that  we  seem  to  have  traversed 
centuries  in  as  manv  months.  Instead 
of  a  federation  of  forei^  despots, 
under  French  ami  Austnau  protec 
tion,  Italy  aspires  to  unity  and  inde- 
pendence, imder  a  king  of  her  own 
choice.  8he  has  got  rid  <tf  the  fede- 
ration, and  now  she  wants  to  ^t  rid 
f>f  French  protection,  and,  muted  in 
herself,  ana  independent  of  the  fo- 
reigner, to  govern  her  own  aftdrL 
without  the  officious  help  either  ci 
France  or  Austria,    Fnon  i  iKtrhdri, 
and  Italia  far^  da  se,  were  her  raiiy- 
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inff  rry  in  tlie  olden  time,  and  witli 
tiiese  .she  still  wi«hf^«  to  iinito  under 
the  triooiour  of  iiuij,  with  the  Cross 
of  Savoy  in  the  centre.  If  M.  About's 
anticipation  could  only  l>e  realized, 
and  Rome  declared  a  kind  of  reliirinns 
Cracow,  garrisoned,  it  may  be,  by  a 
joint  French  and  Sardinian  ganison, 
then  the  last  obstacle  to  the  entire 
nnity  of  Italy  would  be  disposed  of. 
"Rome,"  he  says,  "surrounded  by 
the  reqieet  of  the  world,  as  by  a  wau 
of  China,  would  be  a  kind  of  foreign 
Hod}'  in  the  midst  of  free  and  li^ing 
Italy ;  but  the  country  would  sulfer 
no  more  from  it  than  a  yeteian  from 
a  bullet  which  the  surgeon  has  for- 
gotten to  extract." 

•Suoersti  tion  raves  at  tlus  solution 
of  the  Italian  question,  and  calls 
nr  f  )ran  auto-da-fe — a  pious  immo- 
lation of  3,000,000  *  Italians  on  the 
jdtar  of  (Jatholic  unity.  But  the 
days  ai-e  gone  by  when  such  sacri- 
iieP8  can  be  submitted  t^^.  We  haye 
]*r<)hihited  Jnggemaiit  in  India,  and 
;'dumbo-Junibo  in  Africa,  and  EurojH? 
must  learn  sense  also,  and  give  up  its 
idol,  which  enacts  such  costly  sacri- 
fices. We  do  not  unden  ate  the  forc  e 
of  superstition  still  linjjerinc  anion«' 
the  peat^antry  of  Europe,  and  fanned 
by  a  priesthood  who  feel  that  their 
cnift  is  in  danger ;  but  we  cannot 
force  ourselves  to  l>elievcthat  the  re- 
action which  may  set  in  will  ever  go 
the  length  of  restonng  Italy  to  her 
former  master,  and  setting  up  a 
priest-kins:  in  Rome,  to  mle  in  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  style  of  the  suc- 
oesBors  of  Hildehnnid.  La  prdaium 
iSt  we  hope,  a  doom  1  institution, 
even  in  Rome:  and  Monuignors  must 
give  up  prospective  legations,  and 


take  to  the  more  primitive  offices  of 
the  i>riest  aixl  bishop.  If  prepared 
for  this,  the  Papacy  may  live  yet  in 
Italy—for  the  quairel  of  ItaHana 
with  the  Pope  is  not  yet  pro  arU 
foci%  but  for  the  latter  only.  It  has 
gone  as  I'ar  m  the  quarrel  between 
Henry  VIII,  and  the  Pope ;  but  the 
obstinacy  of  a  Pius  IX.  may  dpve  it 
on,  as  that  of  his  predecessor  the 
Fifth  Pius,  who  pronounced  a  biUl  of 
deposition  on  Elizabeth,  and  so  threw 
her  into  the  arms  of  the  doctrinal  as 
well  as  the  political  Reformers.  The 
grave  of  the  lioman  Empire,  with 
the  ghost  sitting  crowned  upon  it, 
will  still  give  some  trouble  to  Enrope. 
Fanatics  will  fight  aronnd  it.  a.«? 
(treeks  and  Catholics  do  around  the 
Holy  Sei)ulchrc  in  Jertisalen  on 
Easter  Day.  But  this  will  not  i)re- 
vent,  though  it  may  retard,  the  unifi- 
cation of  Italy.  She  has  passed 
through  her  six  periods  of  division — 
the  seventh  will  bring  with  it  unity 
at  la.^t.  the  Bruce  learned  a  lesson 
of  perseverance  from  the  spider,  wiio 
six  times  trie<l  to  carry  her  wr  b.acru.'^i 
the  room,  and  the  seventh  time  suc- 
ceeded, .<o  Italy,  after  six  failiii rs,  is 
still  eiicuuragecl  to  try  a  seveutii  time 
to  become  a  nuitt  d  nation.  This 
time  the  attempt  ])roniise8  to  succeed: 
and  that  her  union  may  be  solid  and 
enduring,  must  be  the  ht  arty  desire 
of  every  lover  of  Eun>peau  peace. 

for  Europe,"  as  M.  Sismondi  well 
observes  "will  know  no  repose  till 
the  nation  which  in  the  dark  acjes 
hghted  the  torch  of  civilization,  with 
that  of  liberty,  shall  be  enabled 
herself  to  eiyoy  the  light  which  she 
created." 


The  WwkrO'Day  WcM    Prance.  QCov. 


THB  WOBK-A-DAT  WOBLD  QF  VBANC& 

CHAP.  V. 

Wb  bave  recanled  the  fVenoh  work-  livret  i"  5.  Who  are  the  judgei^ 

man,  as  child  and  aaapj)rpnti<  e,  in  Ids  what  is  the  p\nii.^hm»Mit,  in  t lie  < 

relation  to  the  hvr.    L«*t  us  now  no-  of  an  offence  a^'ainst  the  law? 

tice  how  tlie  iHwuU'eeU  him  when  he  The  "  livrot "  lejircsieuU  two  cU»- 

hae  reached  man's  eatate.  We  have  racters ;  it  fulfils  two  difiisreot  ob- 

f>een  how  that  parental  tenderness,  jocta.    It  is  inatle  by  law  an  indtw- 

which  is  the  most  chanuinK  of  French  trial  institution,  and  an  inehtruroent 

characteristics,  is  manifest  in  the  laws  in  the  haudii  of  the  police.    From  the 

hy  vhich  French  apprentices  are  pro-  first  point  of  view^-that  is  to  mj,  as 

tected;  how,  up  to  twelve  years  of  an  industrial  institution — the  "livret** 

age,  their  education  is  compulsory  is  simply  a  book  of  reckonini;,  to  lie 

upon  their  parents.   In  France  edu-  at  any  moment  referreii  to,  aa  to  whe> 

cation  must  precede  or  accompany  ther  the  workman  is**  qniis"  with  bis 

(jhildren's  laboui.    We  left  the  ap-  master,  or  in  hie  debt  :  it  is  a  daily 

prentie<';it  the  chiseof  his  bondajrc —  guarantee  for  both  sides.  Thc**livrf  t ' 

free  to  lake  journeymen  s  wages  :  being,  iu  some  sort,  a  diiury  of  the 

emancipated  from  the  authority  of  a  workman's  laborious  life,  Is  also  sb 

master— and  competent  to  demand  his  ununswrrable  witness  of  his  fidelity 

"livn  t."  in  l>:eei<ing  his  engagements. 

Let  us  now  see  what  this  famous  Tiie  master,  on  his  aide,  learns  to 

"hTret,'*orworkmui's passport,  is.  M.  know  the  workman  with  whom  he 

Audiguine  gives  us  all  its  uses— all  the  contracts ;  he  sees,  by  the  en^es  ai- 

penalties  which  infnv  ti  )!:  of  it,<;  rulea  ready  in  the  K»ok,if  hehas  punctually 

entails;  but  he  declinca  to  enter  fmnklv  rejfuid  the  money  advances  made  to 

upon  the  merita  of  the  system  which  him  by  his  former  masters — at  all 

compels  every  workman  to  carry  it.  events  those  which  have  been 


M.  Audigunne  is  a  thorough  Bona-  within  the  lepd  limit.    The  dotni- 

partist,  and  this  Bonapartisin  tinL'CH  nu  ni  which  deeliires  the  ti«h  lily  v>f 

all  his  works.    He  may  endeavour  to  the  one  bide,  natuiidjy  in.'^pire^  the 

persuadi  w  rkmen  that  their  papas,  confidence  of  the  other,  artd  thas 

which  keep  them  under  the  eye  of  the  fatiiitatcH  a  friendly  relation  l>etw<!en 

police,  are  u.>iefui;  l-ut  h»'  will  never  them.    Such  ia  the  part  which  the 

succeed  in  reconciUug  iliem  to  such  "livret"  plays  iu  the  routine  of  our 

severe  passporta  daily  life.   Its  utility  canaieta  in  ito 

Whatever  maybe,  finally,  our  opin-  keeping  a  faithful  account  of  muney 

ion  as  regards  the  legislation  of  the  advances.    As  an  in.strument  of  i»o- 

'Mivrets,'  says  M.  Audigamie,  it  is  lice,  the  "livret  '  is  used  as  au  au- 

still  indispensable  that  we  should  thority  for  reckoning  the  BmnberaBd 


know  the  obligations  to  which  it  sub-  the  morementsof  worl 

jectsus.   Wecanonly]>l.u'c  ourselves  town, 

at  the  level  of  our  condition,  by  ac-  It  is  now  time  to  give  you  my  opin- 

Suring  a  thorough  knowled^of  every  ion  on  this  institution,  uthe'^livielf' 

einent  relating  to  it.   It  is  impos-  had  oidy  been  known  in  its  first  as- 

sible  to  do  well  otherwise.    Since  pect,  it  would  not.  T  nm  atire.  have 

the  "livret"  exist^  there  are  a  few  awakened  our  suscfptibiiity.  Initsin- 

points  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  dostrial  ehaiaeter  it  possesses  fisifals 

ne  decided,  and  which  we  will  now  advantages ;  for  it  is  impossible  lo 

have  a  little  chat  about :  1,  What,  in  imagincmoresimpleineausforreckon- 

the  idea  of  the  law,  is  the  aim  of  the  iug  the  advances  which  the  master 

livret  1"    8.  Who  are  the  work-  ma^  make  to  the  workman,  and  vf 

men  eompelled  to  submit  to  the  obli-  which  we  will  speak  presently.  Our 

gntionofthe  "  livret  f    3.  How  is  "livret"  is  to  us  what  the  ledger  is 

the  ^'livret  ?"  distributed  i   4.  What  to  the  commercial  man.    What  has 

are  the  rights  and  obligations  of  mas-  civen  a  false  character  to  the  **  Uviel^ 

ten  and  workmen  in  relation  to  the  i8|  that  its  oonn«iion  with  the  police 
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has  sometimes  been  misrepresented. 
It  has  been  asserteil  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  administratiye  police 
in  the  varioui}  little  formalities  whieh 
we  are  oMiged  to  adjust  bctwern  us, 
{rare  to  the  "livret''  a  hurtiul  wigiii- 
tiGitiou.  However,  without  being 
ereat  politioians,  we  have  not  much 
nifficuity  in  comprehending  that  the 
prescn'ation  of  order  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  and  development  of  yo- 
dety:  that  public  security  calls  for 
Fpocial  measures ;  in  short,  that  a 
police  is  necessary  to  a  state.  The 
police  protects  eacli  of  m  ;it  prevents 
the  strong  from  oppressing  the  weak. 
We  are  not,  then,  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  a  police  measure  is  to  be  offen- 
sive, simply  because  it  is  h  police  niea- 
sniaThisisBoiiapartiBni /nt  ret  simple. 
Let  M.  Audiganne  proceed,  however. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  the 
"livreti"  belonging  aait  doeato  in- 
doBtrial  order,  would  not  haye  lieen 
better  restricted  to  its  proper  indiw- 
trial  character,when  it  vras  ori^^natod, 
in  the  year  1803.  Had  this  simple 
character  been  given  to  it,  the  autho- 
rities would  not  have  had  80  much 
troiihh^  in  establishing  it  amongst  the 
working  classes.  According;  to  M. 
Audiganne,  however,  the  "  livret"  is 
DOW  wfllingly  accepted.  He  declares 
that  the  new  laws  of  1854,  in  regard 
to  it,  enacted  important  advantages 
aud  compenaations  to  iti>  holders, 
whieh  tend  to  coiinterl  jalancesoine  of 
the  rcstrictionB  which  it  entails. 

The  law  permits  no  exemption. 
Workpeople  of  both  sexes,  belonging 
to  factories,  workshops,  works  of  any 
description,  or  whether  working;  at 
home  for  <^»ne  or  several  masters,  are 
all  compclie<l  to  provide  themselves 
with  a^Hvret'*  No  one  person  ]a> 
bouring  at  anlnduatrialoccnpataon  is 
exempt 

It  ]■  very  evident,  that  when  once 
the  principle  of  the  liTret*'  was  ad- 
mitted in  law ;  once  the  advaiitages 

of  the  institution  were  recognised  in 
the  industrial  world,  there  was  no 
reasonabie  motive  for  aUowin^  differ- 
ences to  exist  between  the  varioui  de- 
nominations of  workmen.  Every  one 
ia  subject  to  the  same  rule.  The  re- 
tail therefore,  is,  that  no  distinction 
can  be  made  between  the  sons  of  mas- 
ters workint:  with  thf^r  fathers,  inid 
the  other  workmen ;  nor  between  sta- 
tionary workmen  and  those  who  arc 
iiable  to  change  of  residence. 
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If  of  us  were  to  find  work  in  a 
government  workshop,  we  should  not 
the  leas  be  compelled  to  have  our 
*'  livret"  Understand,  however,  that 
this  would  not  apply  to  the  marine 
arsenals,  if  the  man  were  on  the  navy 
list,  and  bubject  to  its  special  rules, 
which  would  put  aside  those  of  the 
workman.  This  is  not  an  exception 
to  the  grnt'ral  rule,  niMtjifr  nmst  we 
conbider  as  one,  those  particular  rules 
which  affect  rantual  benefit  societies, 
scttinij;  forth  that  the  diploma  de- 
liveretl  to  each  pnrtieipating  member 
would  serve  him  as  "livret."  This 
diploma  is  a  livret"  We  can  un- 
derstJind,  however,  the  kindly  thought 
which,  in  exempting  the  members  of 
the  mutual  benefit  societies  from  the 
exercise  of  a  supeifluona  fonnajlity, 
has  endeavoured  to  aid  an  institution 
thus  prolific  in  benefits  to  the  work> 
ing  class. 

The  **]ivrets**  are  distributed  by  the 
mayor  of  each  **  commune."  Such  is 
the  general  rule ;  but  by  mason  of 
circumstances  particular  to  the  great 
centres  of  population,  this  act  of  muni- 
cipal authority  is  performed  at  Paris, 
and  within  the  juiisdicti'^n  nf  the 
prefecture  ot  jjulice,  l)y  tJic  Prefect  of 
jPohce.  At  Lvoiiii,  aud  in  the  *'  com- 
munes" to  which  the  control  of  the 
Lyonr.^o  polirr  rxtoiids,  it  is  also  done 
by  the  Prefect  of  the  Uhdne,  as.  in- 
deed, iii  uU  the  prefectures  counting 
more  than  4(),000  inhabitants. 

Tn  every  "  commune,"  or  in  every 
prefecture,  according  sis  the  ciise  may 
oe,  a  rcjLiister  is  kept,  in  which  the 
dnt«  of  deliverance  of  each  **  livret," 
and  the  entries  therein,  are  inseril)ed. 

This  re;,Mster  receiver  the  signature 
uf  the  workman,  or  a  statement  that 
be  is  unable  to  sign.  At  Paris  the 
"livrets"  are  written  on  separate 
p  i^es,  which  are  afterwards  bound, 
like  a  register,  in  chronological  order; 
and  alphabetical  lists  renner  an  exa- 
mination  of  tliem  very  easy.  Let  me 
explain  to  you  what  are  the  f^perial 
formalities  which  workmen  have  to 
{MISS  through,  in  Buis.  Unforeseen 
circumstance*)  might  call  a  numl^er  of 
you  to  the  workrooms  of  the  capital, 
and  it  is  important  that  a  workman 
should  know  how  to  conduct  himself 
in  his  rehitions  both  with  those  who 
employ  him  and  with  public  autho- 
rity. I  now  pass  to  the  way  in  which 
the  "  livrets  are  distributed. 

The  authorities  cannot  refuse  a 
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ret"  to  a  workman,  unlettlie  has  been 
convicted  of  an  oflence,  or  of  a  crime. 
The  formalities  whirl\  it  is  neces- 
uary  the  workmau  tiuould  go  tlirough 
in  order  to  procure  a  first  **liTret*' 
are  not  very  irksome.  It  is  sufficient 
for  him  to  present  himself  before  the 
functionary  charged  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  "hvrete,"  with  papers 
which  prove  the  identity  and  the 
position  of  tlio  applicant.  Tlic  tes- 
timonials, which  must  be  produced, 
may  vary  according  to  the  ]daoe  or 
the  circumstaTiceB.  In  the  event  of 
a  workman  not  bo  in  2:  in  a  position 
to  offer  testunoniais,  lie  may  still 
obtain  a  "livret;"  but  in  that  case 
the  authorities  haTC  power  to  com- 
pel him  to  make  a  (IcLlaiailon, 
8tatiIl,^'  ]m  name,  (Jluistiau-iiame, 
place  of  abode,  and  coudit  ion.  They 
also  read  to  him  an  artirlc  of  the  law 
which  punishes  with  ininrisonuient— 
varyiui:  fiDin  three  montlis  to  a  year — 
any  workman  who  obtains  a  livret" 
by  means  of  a  fiike  name,  &lse  deda' 
rations,  or  false  rertificate.s. 

The  "livret  "  is  on  untaxed  paper  ; 
and  all  le>^al  forms  are  (ninted  ou  its 
first  pages.  Thus,  it  is  impossible  to 
plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  any 
infraction  of  tlie  hiw  relating:  to  it. 
The  "  livret"  next  gives  the  name  and 
Christlan-namc  of  the  workman,  his 
age,  hiH  hirtli])lH<  e,  ami  his  busine.ss. 
It  states  wln.lher  the  man  worka, 
gcueraUy,  for  several  masters,  or  if  he 
belongs  to  one  single  establishment ; 
andin  this*  latter  eiwic,  the  name  <  f  \  he 
master  with  wlimn  hclia-s  last  worked, 
or  with  wliom  he  is  thta  working, 
must  i>e  'Av&n. 

The  "livrets"  .1  -  juiiited  after  a 
model  pattern  made  1>..  the  aulliori 
tics.  The  price  of  .sale  naust  m>t  he 
more  than  tlie  expense  of  the  mauu- 
fiteture,  and  must  never  go  beyond  the 
Kuui  iif  tw  opence  haif|)cnuy. 

When  the  "livret"  is  finished — 
when  its  white  pages  arc  entirely 
covered — ^nothing  is  nioresini[>le  than 
t  •  ]>riteure  another.  The  workman 
presentoliis  old  "livTct"  at  the  main,  , 
or  at  the  pretccturc,  as  the  ea*je  niay 
be,  and  de»-lare8  it^  date  and  the  place 
t'f  its  deliverance  ;  ah-w)  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  head  of  the  es- 
tabUslmieut  with  whom  the  man  hi 
working,  or  has  last  worked ;  thirdly, 
ilic  amount  of  the  balanre  he  owes 
M  his  master.  The  oM  "livret"  \h 
then  left  with  the  workmiui  juj  a  re- 
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cord  of  his  lahoriouB  life ;  a  note  of 

its  having  been  replaced  by  a  OCW 
one  being  made  in  it. 

In  the  case  of  loss  of  a  "livret,"  the 
formaUties  necessary  to  procure  a  first 
one  must  again  be  gone  through ;  be- 
sides which,  the  neccssan'  indications 
must  be  furnished,  to  enable  the  autho> 
rities  to  make  the  required  sti^emente 
in  the  new  "  livret, '  especially  Uiat 
one  whicli  relates  to  the  money  ad- 
vances. The  deckration  signed  by 
the  workman,  is  made  under  toe  penal 
clause  already  mentioned. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  obt^ing 
or  replacing  a  **  hvret'*  is  infinitely 
easier  than  it  was  formerly.  The  law 
rches  on  the  good  faith  and  honesty 
of  the  workxmm,  punishing  aU£aJse 
declarations. 

Our  first  obligation  relative  to  the 
*'  livret"  is  to  procure  one ;  after 
wliicli  the  duties  of  the  workman 
vary  on  mme  points,  ac  ordinc:  to  whe- 
ther he  belon^rs  to  a  fliu^ie  estublish- 
ment^  or  whetner  he  works,  generally, 
for  several  masters.  In  the  former 
crvse,  lie  must  cau.sc  to  be  iiiscribf  d, 
by  his  futme  master,  the  date  of  his 
entry  into  the  workshop;  and  with 
every  change  of  establishment  the 
same  formality  must  be  C'  -nc  throngh. 
In  the  second  ime,  the  workman  must 
present  his  "liTret"  to  each  of  the 
mastera  who  have  confided  work  to 
him ;  in  order  that  an  entry  may  be 
made  therein,  of  the  day  on  which  the 
work  has  been  retomed. 

Whenever  a  workman  quitsa  weak- 
sho]\  or  when  he  cea.«es  to  w-^rk  for 
one  of  the  masters  who  have  employed 
him,  he  must  present  his  livret,  in 
order  that  the  date  of  his  departnre, 
the  fuiniuiciit  of  his  enirni^cments, 
and  the  amount  to  which  he  may  be 
indebted  to  his  master,  may  be  in- 
scribed. For  the  man  who  woria 
habitually  for  several  nia>  tcr;;  no  men- 
tion of  his  havinL:  luliillcd  en;;ai;e- 
iiK'uts  in  necessary^  iis  every  day  a 
workman  of  this  kmd  must  receive 
work  from  one  master  before  he  has 
tiuished  that  nf  another.  This  nile 
then  only  applies  to  the  workmau  a,l 
tached  to  a  smgle  establishment. 

A  workmau  arrivijig  in  Paris  with 
his  *'  livret"  must  present  hiin.self  at 
the  oOice  for  the  distribution  of  "  Uv- 
rets"  belonging  to  the  prefectore  of 
police,  in  order  that  he  may  bo  en- 
rolled. He  is  then  ready  to  enter  a 
workshop.  Should  he  aflmrards  quit 
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his  master,  be  must,  after  hia  *^  liTret'* 

has  been  signed,  proceed  to  the  com- 
missaij  of  police,  so  that  the  signa- 
ture 01  his  master  may  be  legalized. 
It  is  not  neceesaiy  afterwards  to  re- 
turn to  t]i<^  prefecture.  The  commis- 
sary himself  bends  a  notice,  thereby 
keeping  a  strict  account  of  all  trans- 
actions relating  to  the  holder  of  a 
"  livret." 

It  i«  hnrdly  necessary  to  say  tliat 
the  "Iivitt"  subjects  the  holder  to 
any  special  arrangements  the  piefects, 
or  other  police  autiiorities  may  make. 
Let  me  add  nnnthcr  iinj)ortant  point. 
Before  the  law  of  lb54  was  pasbt-d, 
any  employer  had  the  li^ht  to  hold 
the  workman's  "livret"  m  his  own 
hands.  All  employers  did  not  use 
thli  right j  but  the  majority  did. 
The  right  was  given  to  the  employers 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  workman's 
fjnod  faith  with  them.  But  the  ne- 
ce*iiiity  which  the  law  imposed  upon 
the  workman  to  have  the  fulfilment 
of  his  engagements  acknowledged  on 
the  "livret,"  wa-sa  suflicient security 
for  the  employer.  The  new  law, 
therefore  fireed  the  workman  from  the 
liability  to  give  up  his  livret;"  and 
he  has  now  the  moans  always  in  his 
hands,  of  proving  his  identity.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  miud  that  he  must  be 
alway»  ready  to  show  the  "livret* 
when  called  upon  by  the  autluu  itics. 

Workmen  owe  amttlier  advantage 
to  the  new  law.  They  were  formerly 
obliged,  in  changing  their  abode,  to 

Srocore  a  passport  (besides  a  "livret") 
uly  visedy  statini^  the  place  to  whicli 
they  were  removing.  Thia  passport 
cost  them  two  frimcs.  At  Diesent 
ttieir  own  "  livret"— provided  it  be 
/./y/',/.  suffices,  a.slonj^  as  they  do  not 
t^uit  1'  ranee.  This  is  given  gra- 
tuitously ;  but  it  is  only  available  for 
theone  destination  which  it  indicates, 
:md  is  only  given  upon  a  declaration 
of  the  workman  having  fultilled  his 
engagements,  and  also  under  other 
conditions,  determinable  Iqr  the  niles 
of  administration.  The  law  accords 
this  privilege  to  workmen  only;  so 
that  if  a  man  quit  the  exercise  of  his 
tnde,  or  if  more  than  a  year  has 
elapsed  '^iru-e  the  last  certificate  of  re- 
moval trom  a  work.shop  was  madfii  he 
cease<5  to  l)eable  t<»  ciuim  it. 

The  rights  of  masters  generally  cor- 
respond with  the  obligations  of  work- 
men. No  mjwter  can  employ  a  man 
upon  whom  tiie  law  necestutatcs  the 
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obligation  of  a  **]imt»*'  unless  he 
jXNSBees  the  documenti  properly  vegu- 

The  master  must  take  care,  inmie- 
diately  on  receiving  the  services  of  a 

man,  that  the  date  of  commencement 
of  such  service,  and  afterwards  that 
of  his  leaving  it,  be  inscribed  on  the 
''livret"  The  fact  of  the  workman 
being  in  debt  for  money  advanced, 
doe?!  not  free  the  master  from  the  ob- 
hgatiou  of  signing  the  "  livret"  of  a 
workman  leaving  him.  He  has  the 
right  of  marking  a  debt  on  tlie  "  liv- 
ret" only  up  to  a  certain  amount.  In 
the  event  of  a  workman — from  cir- 
enmstanoes  beyond  hiscontrol— being 
compelled,  for  a  time,  to  abandon  his 
biisiTU'ss,  orpreventea  from  oliservnng 
itii  nccessar>'  conditions,  the  master 
is  still  obliged  to  mark  the  date  of  the 
man's  cessation  in  his  "  livret" 

If  a  man  work  generally  for  several 
masters,  each  of  them,  on  tlclivering 
the  work  to  the  man,  inscribes  the 
date  of  the  transaction  on  the  "livret," 
stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  workin<?  for  several 
employere.  Ou  the  workman  quitting 
eitber  of  his  masters,  the  master,  of 
course,  must  give  a  certificate  of  the 
man's  having  fnlfilled  all  enfjagc- 
ments ;  but  should  the  master  or 
chief  of  an  estabhshment  be  unable 
to  write,  the  duty  devolves  on  the 
mayor  or  the  commissary  of  police, 
who  must,  however,  state  the  reason 
of  the  transfer.  If  the  widi  to  leave 
the  master  proceeds  from  the  work- 
man, the  master  is  not  compelled  to 
pay  him  until  the  or<linary  day  ap- 
pomted  for  doing  so  ;  but  if  he  him- 
self gives  the  notice  of  dismissal  to 
the  workman,  he  must  immediately 
pay  him. 

In  inscribing  the  "  livret"  with  the 
certificate  of  fulfilment  of  engage- 
ments, the  master  has  no  power  other- 
wise to  mention  the  workman,  either 
favourablv  or  unfavourably.  If  he 
has  complaints  to  urge  against  him, 
there  are  the  necessary  tribunals  in 
which  to  do  it  The  "  livret"  is  a  Ik>  tk 
of  reckoning,  antl  ought  only  to  l)e 
considered  in  this  light. 

We  now  tuni  to  the  penalties  in- 
flicted by  the  law  for  the  infraction 
of  rulcis  relating  to  the  "  livret"  The 
omission  of  any  of  the  prescribed  re- 
gulations would  not  only  be  jiroduc- 
tiv*'  of  scrions  inconvenience  to  the 
workman,  m  depriving  him  of  work, 
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but  would  also  constitute  an  in-  such ;  and  even  now  he  ib  strongly  re- 

fniction  of  the  law,  and  would  lead  to   conijnentlr<l  by  M.  Audiganne  not  to 


himself  with  a  "livret"  is  liable  to  be  some  natur>:'  <  f  these  laws  affecting 

brought  before  the  tribunal  of  police,  French  workim  n.   The  artisan  who 

and  puniBhed  with  the  infliction  of  a  had  contracted  a  debt  with  his  ein> 

fine,  the  sum  varyintr  from  one  franc  ployer  had  this  debt  inscrilx^d  upon 

to  fifteen.   The  tribunal  may,  in  a<l-  ni8*'livret;"  and  his  new  employer  wa« 

ditiou,   and   according  to  circum-  compelled  to  hold  back  two-t*:nth8  of 

etancee,  order  un  imprisonment  of  his  wages,  for  the  payment  of  tlie 

from  one  tn  five  days.    Tlie  .«ame  pp-  debt  to  the  late  master.    But  this 

nalties  would  be  incurred  by  the  head  ^^itein  brought  great  troubles  with  it 


unprovidetl  with  a  **livrct,"  or  who  master  waa  his  slave.  The  man  m!;:ht 

shouM  Tie*?lect  to  make  the  necessary  leave  his  employ,  but  it  was  difficult 

inscription^i  therein,  or  who  should  for  a  workman  whose  "livret  '  was 

write  in  it  any  teetimonv  as  to  cha-  marked  with  a  heavy  debt  to  obtain 

recter»  whether  faTOttiable  or  other-  work.  The  hiw  now  in  force  hua 

wise.  lessened  these  evils,  by  liniitinfr  the 

It  is,  no  doubt,  rare  for  a  master  debt  that  can  be  inscribed  by  a  mas- 

either  to  refuse  t«»  nieke  the  required  ter  on  a  workman's  "livret"  to  thirty 

entries  in  a  "livrct,"  or  to  ix-rsist  in  francs;  and  by  reducing  the  amount 

inscribing  those  which  are  prohiVitnl.  that  maybe  de<lucted  from  the  debtor's 

However,  irregularities  occasiunaiiy  wages,  to  one-tenth.  These  limitations 

happen ;  and  snonid  any  aimoyance  have,  of  course,  lessened  workmen's 

thereliy  accnic  to  the  w<n-kinan,  the  dt'l>t8,  l)efause  masters  are  not  iu- 

judge  can  compel  the  master  to  make  clinfd  to  make  advances  when  they 

pecuniary  recompense  to  him,  which  have  no  guarantee  ior  repayment, 

must  be  ad[jndged  and  iiaid  on  the  The '"livret,"  then,  is  a  passport  which 

sp  it.  tlie  French  workman  nuist  carry,  aiid 

Theaise  becomes  still  more  serious  if  whicli  he  nui.st  be  able  to  sliowtothe 

the  workman  endeavours  to  procure  a  police  at  any  moment    The  reader 

"livret"byanymean8  but  those  which  will  ea.^ily  understand  bow  this  con- 

we  hfi.vc  mentioned  as  legitimate.    It  stant  liability  t^)  come  in  contact  with 

would  then  be  not  merely  an  infringe-  the  police  may  bo  used  as  a  repressive 

ment  of  a  regulation,  but  an  offence  instrument  under  an  absolute  govern - 


of  which  may  var}'  from  three  months  Wc  now  turn  to  the  limitations  of 

to  a  ^ear.  Any  person  proved  to  have  the  hours  of  labour  applied  to  a<iulta. 

fabncated  a  false  "liviet,"  or  to  have  The  law  dedares  the  working  hours 

altered  an  ori^naUy  true  "  livret,"  is  to  be  twelve  out  of  every  twenty-four: 

liable  to  imprisonment  varying  from  but  this  only  a]»plie8to  factories,  anil 

one  to  five  years.  We  must  add,  how-  not  to  workshops,  properly  speaking, 

ever,  that  should  any  extenuating  The  law  does  not  mterfeie  with  the 

circumslance.s  l>e  brought  to  light  domestic  privacy  of  the  workman,  who 

during  tlif*  progress  of  the  inquiry,  is  at  liberty  to  work  at  home  a.i  long 

the  tribunal  iia^  authority  to  shorten  as  he  chooses  ;  but  in  the  estabiish- 

tbe  term  of  imprisonment,  bringing  it  ment-s  subject  to  the  law,  piece-work, 

down  even  to  nix  days.    It  is  also  as  well  lus  day-work,  are  both  includ- 

necessary  to  observe,  that  a  workman  ediTUheprescribedlimitjition.  Twelve 

whom  the  law  compels  to  possess  a  hours  is  the  maximum,  ;md  it  cannot 

*'livret"  cannot  inscrilje  himself  on  the  be  exceeded  without  an  infringement 

lists  of  election  for  the  formation  of  of  the  law.    It  would  be  in  vain 

the              d€  prud  '/tomnus"  un-  to  urge  any  special  arrangement  of 

provided  with  one.  master  imd  man  for  the  prolongation 

The  hiw  was  formeily  very  severe  of  the  ordinaty  hours  of  labour  :  since 

against  the  workman  who  travelled  any  such  arrangement  is  null  and 

without  a  livret"  duly  fi^tfc/.  Before  void.   Ifthis  private  agreement  were 

the  law  he  was  a  vagabond,  and  possiMe,  masters  wonla  soon  oompel 

liable  to  be  arrested  and  punished  a«  the  wonunen  to  exceed  the  tw«m 


money  to  his 
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hours.  There  is  not  the  same  danger 

■when  amin*:^(*nieTit3  between  masters 
aud  men  tend  to  make  the  hourii  of 
labour  lower  than  the  legal  maximum. 
With  thexc  tliG  law  does  not,  of  course, 
int<'rfere.  In  cases  where  the  law  is 
broken,  the  punishment  falls  entirely 
upon  the  master,  it  being  the  master 
Who  has  the  power  of  fixinir  the  du- 
ratiori  of  work  in  his  establishment. 
When  the  master  prolongs  the  work- 
nien's  labour  beyond  the  legal  time  he 
is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  fire  to  a 
hundred  francs.  This  fine  is  ma<ie  for 
everyworkmanfoundat  work  beyond 
his  legal  time ;  but  the  total  fine  in 
one  case,  cannot  exceed  l,ooa  francs. 
There  are,  of  course,  works  which 
cannot  come  under  this  l*w,  as  engi* 
neers  working  engines,  printing  oSi. 
eesy 


Again,  exception  is  made  for  clean- 
ing machinery  after  the  day's  work, 
or  when  an  accident  has  damped  a 
faetoty.  Exceptions  are  allowed  to 
dyeing,  chemical  works,  and  othm ; 
but  masters  cannot,  in  any  case,  ex- 
tend the  time  of  work  beyond  twelve 
hours  without  having  obtained  the 
authority  of  the  prefer  t.  It  must  be 
nn(len!ton(l  that  a  master  may  keep 
hi8  Cijtablishment  open  ^  long  as  he 
pleases,  provided  no  workman  in  it 
cxrced.s  twelve  hours  lahonr  jier  diem; 
in  otiier  words,  he  may  have  relays 
of  workmen. 

These  arc  the  mi\\n  regulations 
under  ^v^i -h  the  young  French  work- 
man eiiteiti  life. 

We  shall  treat  of  workmen's  com- 
binations in  a  separate  chapter. 


FOEEIGN  AND  D 

The  two  Hmall  parties  in  the  British 
Commonwealth,  whicli  may  i)e  Hass- 
cd  as  separatist,  propoi-e  to  ctury  tnit 
this  tendency  in  two  forms :  one  fac- 
tion, the  mo<lem  school  of  rnmnior- 
cialist^,  desiring  to  keeii  Great  Britain 
apart  from  foreign  poliiica ;  the  other, 
the  Irish  malcontents,  wishing  to  dis- 
solve our  domestic  union  with  her. 
We  regard  these  notions  less  on 
their  demerits  as  questions  for  argu- 
ment, than  as  (and  especially  ine 
latter")  hoViby-horses,  nr  rhet'ttux  de 
bataiikf  mounted  with  the  (lesiu'n  of 
gaining  other  than  the  illusory  objects 
proclaimed  by  the  bestriding  knights- 
errant. 

These  two  parties,  yielding  to  the 
common  law  of  extreme  measnrei^ 

now  see  tluinselves  producing  and 
aggravating  the  very  condition  of 
aiffairaeaeh  severally  is  in  anna  against. 
The  mercantile  party  tried  so  hard  to 
reduce  British  armaments,  as  to  have 
rendered  it  neceshiiry,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  weakness  this 
body  forms  in  the  body  politic,  to 
increase  our  national  defences  ;  and 
the  Irish  faction  is  so  violent  and 
wild  in  its  eagerness  to  serve  their 
country,  that  people  who  do  not  un- 
derstand what  the  matter  in,  question 
whether  Irishmen  make  good  neigh- 
bours, and  If  their  countiy  is  a  rafe 
plaee  to  live  in.  Those  are  the  pro- 
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poseil  objects  of  the  two  parties,  and 

we  will  i'jmore  anv  other  merely  self- 
ish  de^igUH,  which  have  been  thought 
to  be  the  actual  motives.  Certainly, 
exelusive  prrten-i'ins  to  any  special 
virtue,  wliether  i)eacc  or  patriot  ism, 
invite  suspicion,  and  ought  to  be 
rigorously  tested.  They  are  very  apt 
to  mask  narrow  anrl  soriliJ  passions, 
altogether  ilitterent  in  kind  from  the 
interest*  which  they  affect  to  repre- 
sent One  of  the  most  humane  and 

Shilosophic  of  Enprlishmen,  the  sflgo 
ohnson,  said  of  patriotism,  that  "  it 
is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.*' 
But  this  dictum  impliM  one  who 
makes  a  trarle  of  what  is  among  the 
highest  human  virtues. 

Without  examining  too  eloselyinto 
the  theoretic  patriotism  of  our  separ- 
atist coinpatnots,  or  into  the  views  of 
the  pcacemongers,  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate cither  of  these  parties  on 
any  praetii  al  sue(  es.^.  Looking  abroad, 
we  do  n"t  SI  t'  the  Ficnch  horizon  be- 
cominj;  iui;j;liter  by  any  increase  of 
1  i:iit  ill  the  free  trade  phase;  or  at 
least,  what  has  r> n  lir  1  n>  from  the 
Haute  iSaOne  is  of  the  Council-General 
addressing  the  Emperor  thus : — 

*•  Tour  Majesty  has  affirmed  by  new 
me.ms  the  ancient  commcrci.U  polic^y  of 
France,  and  proclaimed  by  facts,  tluit  if 
yoa  desired  tiiat  our  policy  should  bo 
pmdaafy  fKroffrtmoe,  you  desired  alio 

37 
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that  it  ihould  remaia  rea/^,  itetuH^  pro-- 

The  itelieB  aie  tiiose  of  the  Coimcil 

themselves;  and  since  t lie  iui<lress  was, 
doubtless,  seen  and  approved  by  au- 
thority before  it  wius  delivered,  it  is 
the  latest  proof  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  is  not  inclined  to  abandon 
the  duty  of  giving  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  their  industrial  interests. 
Among  tiiemselves,  they  regard  the 
Treaty  as  a  bribe  to  the  manufactur- 
ing i>arty  who  support  the  present 
ministry ;  and  they  entertain  ft  belief 
that  it  was  the  piioe  receiyed  by  that 
party  for  acquiescence  in  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy.  This  last  idea  they 
probaUv  derived  firom  the  ezpression, 
of  a  leaaer  of  that  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  his  willingness  that 
&ivoy  should  ''perish"  rather  than 
ocoasioii  war,  but  that  its  prosperity 
was  promoted  by  annexation,  and 
that  there  are  many  persons  in  Eng- 
land who  would  wiiliugly  see  this 
eoontry  amiezed  to  Fhuu»  if  the  ef- 
fect  were  to  add  one  per  cent  to 

their  profits. 

England,  a  French  province,  may 
be  sapposed  to  be  not  an  abhorrent 
idea  to  the  self  seeking  school  of  com- 
mercial monopolists,  whose  un-English 
leaders  consider  an  addition  to  profits 
the  mmmum  bonum.  Bat  whiut  gua- 
rantee have  they  of  gaining  any  mo- 
nopoly of  manufacturing  trade  in 
FnBoef  Do  they  fancy  the  French 
would  suffer  a  competition  injurious 
to  French  interests  ?  Egotistic  as  they 
may  be,  our  allies  are  not  less  mind- 
fbl  of  nomber  one. 

While  siu'h  ideas  are  entertained 
in  some  En^^li8h  brains,  and  the  no- 
tion of  being  united  to  France  for 
other  purposes  is  admitted  into  some 
Irish  lieads,  the  very  oppn^^itf^  idea, 
that  of  grand  national  union,  is  in  ac- 
tual operation  in  Italy,  and  is  stirring 
sober  men  in  Grermany. 

Witli  the  Italians,  the  time  is  preg- 
nant with  questions  as  to  their  com- 
Dlefce  natiomlity,  fiiture  capital,  and 
nonn  of  government.  In  a  diH'erent 
sense  from  that  contemplated  by  the 
pro^hetj  but  in  a  sense  not  without 
apintual  import  and  eignificancr^  a 
nation  is  bom  in  a  day."  All  Italy 
is  raised  to  independence,  with  the 
small  exception  of  Venetia  and  the 
seat  of  the  Pope.  Of  the  antiqtuty 

the  succesisor  of  St.  Peter's  title 
to  thetenitoiy,  called  the/'a^nnumta 


(It  San  Pdro,  every  one  is  aware  ; 
but  the  claim  of  a  nation  to  model  its 
own  government  is  older,  as  much 
older  as  the  Seven  Hilla  are  than  the 
Seven  Sacraments. 

In  the  weakness  of  the  shattered 
Italian  governments  lav,  of  oonne, 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, whose  course,  rapid  as  it  has 
been,  was  not  so  sudden  and  sponta- 
neous as  might  seem.  One  foreign 
yoke,  the  Austrian,  imposed  by 
treaties,  and  eufurced  by  an  army, 
was  not  to  be  removed  but  bj  the 
militazy  power  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary nation  in  the  world.  Of  the  two 
last  domestic  guvcmments.  the  Nea- 
politan, the  one  least  basea  on  super- 
stitious right  has  fallen  first,  because 
the  other,  the  I'apal,  is  still  upheld 
by  the  bayonets  of  that  martial 
nation.  A  new  Italian  political  struo- 
ture  wou!«1  not  have  risen  in  har- 
monious unity,  had  French  swords 
been  permitted  to  become  the  creating 
power,  in  the  place  of  legitimate 
possession  of  a  part,  and  of  the  ge- 
neral national  will.  After  the  army 
of  France  had  repelled  the  army  of 
Austria,  the  empathies  of  Teutonic 
Europe  arrayed  themselvea  against 
Bonapartist  pretensions,  and  the  La- 
tin races  were  left  ftee  to  amalga- 
mate. When  lector  Emmanuel  shall 
see  all  tlio  once  severed  States  of 
this  peninsula  under  his  sway,  Ms 
title  will  be  neither  oonauest,  nor  le- 
gitimacy, nor  divine  rignt,  nor  elec- 
tion l>y  *'the  sovereign  jieople,"  but 
the  acts  by  which  each  State  shall 
have  voluntarily  ioined  itielf  to  his 
constitutional  and  honoured  froveni- 
ment.  No  federal  bond  could  i>ruinise 
better.  If  republicanism  should  show 
head,  this  kmg's  hand  will  be  raised 
to  put  it  down ;  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pet-ted  that  he  will  not  base  his  title 
ou  the  mockery  of  universal  sufirage. 
It  will  be  a  sufficiently  arduous  task 
to  unite  all  the  principalities  of  the 
peninsula  into  a  great  kingdom,  with- 
out the  additional  difficulty  of  creat- 
ing a  new  political  constitution.  A 
democratic  republic,  while  it  intro- 
duced an  innovation,  and  ofiered  a 
challenge  to  Eoiope,  would  inTolTe, 
as  its  first  condition,  a  dvil  war  be- 
tween the  King  of  Sardinia  and  its 
promoters.  The  republican  leaven  only 
affects  part  of  the  States  of  Northea 
Italy,  and,  with  the  neighbourinc:  ex- 
ample of  Gonstittttional  govemm^ 
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in  Piedmont,  their  people  may  will- 
ingly reliu4tii.sh  their  hifltohcai  aDt«- 
cedentfl.  They  certainly  aie  naturally 
republican.  Sovereigns  of  foreign  race 
have  for  generations  attempted  to 
establish  tlie  monarchical  syatem,  but 
it  fared  no  better  than  an  ezotie 
plant  ill  an  ungenial  soil.  The  mu- 
nicipal, iiulpppTificrit,  commercial,  mo- 
nopolizing, lulciuial  temper  is  ha  rife  in 
the  tnuling  towns  of  Italv  as  in  the 
free  Hanseatic  cities.  Their  pepi)!e 
sae  equally  incapable  of  enduring  a 
monarchy,  even  when  constitutional, 
and  of  entertaining  broad  and  enligbt> 
ened  views  of  patriotism.  Their  na- 
tional symp^hies  are  restricted  to 
their  respeoDTe  municipalities ;  their 
town  walls  are  their  boundaries, 
and  thf»!r  minds  do  not  rvtf?id  much 
beyond  those  limits.  When  thev  ad- 
mitted of  a  union  with  a  neighbour- 
ing citv,  it  was  to  combine  against 
a  third  odious  to  both.  Such,  also, 
was  the  impossibility  of  union  among 
Iriah  dana,  the  walls  of  whoee  ootm* 
tries  were  the  river,  the  forest,  the 
waste,  am)  the  sky-line  of  ■surround- 
ing mountains.  \et,  it  the  seeds  of 
constitutional  government  are  sufii- 
ciently  sown  in  Italy,  that  motlier  of 
freetlom  may  now  be  embraced  by  the 
SODS  of  ail  Italv,  who,  indeed,  have 
been  attracted  by  the  advantages  it 
has  already  given  to  Piedmont. 

As  to  the  Pontifical  power,  tlie  po- 
licy of  the  Vatican  and  of  Pekin  are 
much  on  a  par,  exisept  that  the  Papal 
power  is  based  on  a  stronjr  ndigious 
superstition.  Certain  antiquated  tni- 
dinons,  tending  to  resist  every  thing 
and  change  nothing,  and  a  mvsticis- 
ing  style  of  diplomacy,  form  the  sum 
ot  political  witidoia  in  the  cuuueilloFS 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  of  the  Brother 
of  the  Sun.  Papal  infalUbility  must 
not  be  assailed  in  either  matters  tem- 

Sral  or  spiritual,  ur  it  w  ill  cuUapue 
:eabaUoon.  It  is  upheld  by  a  spirit 
of  de.'^potism  in  religion  and  govern- 
ment nnljearable  by  man ;  and  if  we 
judge  that  government  by  its  fruits, 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  religion  of 
the  men  who  compose  it?  In  a  remark- 
able book  lately  published  by  lYiib- 
nerr,  entitled  Preliminaires  de  la 
Question  Bomaine,*'  we  read  that  the 
Komans  would  jrladly  han«f  Pio  Nono 
on  the  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
oeption,  and  would  do  so  if  the  Frendi 
went  away.  The  reason  given  is, 
^  because  tne  Pope  is  a  corpse  lying 


on  the  Tnrh  Y,  and  galvanised  by  Aus- 
tria." The  bu-calied Vicar  of  Christy" 
guarded  in  his  dty  bv  French  sabres, 
and  in  his  country  by  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, and  tremblingly  liesitating 
whether  to  lly  away,  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  p»kriot  ehi^, 
who  proffers  not  liigli  pay  and  jdun- 
der  to  liis  followers,  and  who  entered 
the  capital  of  Naples  under  the  muz- 
zles of  the  frowning  guns  of  royal 
forts,  attended  only  by  liis  personal 
staflf,  proclaiming,  by  that  fact,  that 
he  has  the  nation  for  his  body-guard. 

Garibaldi's  conduct,  in  deolaring  his 
intention  to  attack  Rome,  was  cither 
that  Of  a  simple  man,  a  subtle  one,  or 
of  an  instrument  j  at  any  rate,  it  had 
the  eflect  of  bnnging  Piedmontese 
troops  into  the  Papal  anininions,  and 
wo  conceive  tliis  was  what  Garibaldi 
desired.  So  long  as  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  Infallibility  is  upheld,  it  can, 
even  if  confined  to  one  of  the  Seven 
Hills  of  Rome,  turn  that  hill  into  a 
volcano.  The  history  of  C?hri8tendom 
teems  with  ca^>e3  in  wliicli  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Fatlier  has  been  exerted, 
nut  to  pacify,  but  to  embroil;  and, 
now  that  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter 
is  menaced,  its  possessor  will  hardly 
forego  making  whatever  diversion  he 
can  to  save  the  temporal  interests  of 
the  See.   Until  some  government  be 
established  in  the  c  Titrc  ot^  Italy, 
which  can  be  maintained  without 
10,000  French  troops  to  garrison  the 
capitail,  and  25,000  condottieri  to  sadt 
insurgent  towns,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
for  peace.    At  present  the  French 
are  holding  the  Pope  in  dependency, 
thus  exercising  a  control  that  savours 
of  monopolizing  his  authority  in  cle- 
rical patronage.   The  Papacy  would 
surely  be  as  safe  within  It^ian  cus- 
tody a.^  within  eitlier  French  or  Aus- 
trian.  Ur  is  the  case  thus :  the  nearer 
it  id  seen,  the  leAs  it  16  liked  i    If  the 
Italians  deem  its  protectorship  an 
honour,  have  they  not  the  first  title 
to  this  ottice  i    It  it  is  a  duty,  would 
they  not  dischar^*'  it  taitlifuUy  ?  At 
least  it  is  natural  that  their  ])atriot> 
ism  and  religio  ns  fcelin-is  ch;ifo  at 
continued  interposition,  and  viulation 
of  the  independence  of  their  country. 

The  site  of  the  Popedom  is  wanted 
for  the  Kingdom  in  Italy.  Nothing 
is  sought  from  the  Poutitt'  but  abdica- 
tion or  a  temporal  power  be  cannot 
wield.  He  might  remain  in  Rome, 
though  surrendering ;  since  it  is  not 
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his  bishopric,  but  his  kingdom  that  high  time  that  this  popular  soTcreign 

would  be  given  to  another.  When  the  should  put  himself  openly  at  the 

First  Napoleon  created  his  son  King  head  of  the  grand  national  move- 

of  Borne  lie  did  not  abolish  the  title  ment. 

of  Pope,  which  is  attached  to  Rome  The  inva.*?ion  of  the  crclesiastteal 

by  an  accident,  nut  necesbaiily.  Italy  states  by  Piedmont  this  year,  is  but 

is  no  longer  a  "  geographical  exprea-  the  natural  sequence  of  the  inTasion 

sion,"  and  lltmie  ought  no  longer  to  of  Lombardy  by  a  French  army  last 

be  a  theological  phrase.  year,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  is  as  justi- 

During  la^it  year  all  the  influence  ued  in  attacking  the  foreign  mercea- 

of  Piedmont  was  employed  to  restrain  aries  in  the  one  place  as  I^nis  Napo- 

the  enthusiasm  of  the  Pope's  subjects  leon  was  in  falling  upon  the  Austrians 

for  union  with  the  Ittilian  kingdom  ;  in  the  other    \\  hcther  France  will, 

and  they  see  m  Victur  Kmuianuel  their  in  this  latter  war,  pick  up  some  spolia 

natural  protector  against  the  abnor-  ofdtna^  amid  the  confusion  oi  revolu- 

mal  military  institution  which  the  tion,  is  a  minor,  yet  perilous  consider- 

Romish  jjriesthood  recruited  in  every  ation.    In  a  pamphlet  published  by 

part  of  Europe.   Though  the  sen-  the  Papal  Envoy  at  Vienna,  it  is 

tenceof  excommunication,  which  was  that  the  price  which  France  will  re- 

launchcd  against  him  on  professedly  c^ive  for  the  Two  Sicilies  is  Genoa, 

political  grounds,  wa«  not  enough  to  Liguria,  and  the  ishmd  of  Sardinia, 

provoke  a  dedatation  of  hostmties,  Lends  Napoleon's  application  for  a 

ultimate  war  was  inevitable.   His  Congress  proves,  however,  the  f^se- 

share  in  Garibaldi's  enterjvrise  may  ness  of  tins  accusation.    We  hear  no 

be  vindicated  on  soimd  principles  of  more  of  Prince  Murat  In  the  opinion 

Italian  patriotism,  and  a  forecasting  of  some  penons,  however,  his  preteo' 

pohcy,  which,  seeing  that  the  Sicilian  sions  to  the  throne  of  Naples  will  be 

insurgents  should  be  assisted,  knew  put  forward  when  the  proj>er  time 

that  a  declaration  of  war  against  Na-  comes ;  that  tune  being  foreseen  by 

pies  migiit  have  defeated  the  purpose  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  possibility 

of  unity,  by  dividing  the  peninsula  of  a  united  Italy,  and  who  think  that 

into  two  hostile  camps.  The  NeapoU-  the  federal  project  of  Villa  FrHiu  a 

tan  territory  ha^,  in  consequence,  be-  may  yet  be  eai  ried  out  with  ccrtaiu 

oomc  annexed  to  the  Piedmonteee,  modincations.   If  the  idea  of  Italian 

not  by  force  of  northern  arms,  but  unity  succeeds,  Austria  will  have 

by  local  adhesion.   So  no  memory  even  more  reason  to  rejoice  than  Eng- 

of  defeat  will  cloud  future  provincial  land,  since  the  Latin  peninsula  wUl 

vanity.   No  spu-it  of  revenge  finds  in  future  not|»nder to,  but  check  the 

place  in  the  manly  breast  of  the  ambition  of  France.  The  Emperor  of 

"King  Gahmtuomo,"  who  resolves,  the  latter  country  was  in  favour  of  a 

he  proclaims,  to  confer  on  the  Pope  federal  union  of  Italian  states  :  half 

**  guarantees  of  independence  and  se-  a  dozen  princes  were  to  reign  inde- 

cnrity,  which  his  misgui<lcd  lulvisers  pendently,  with  the  P(^]tc  at  their 

have  in  vain  hoped  to  obtaiu  for  him."  nead — a  sort  of  heptarchy,  without 

Obviously,  events  now  await  the  pro-  an  Alfred  the  Great,  or  Irish  guintar- 

posal  and  acceptance  of  t;    i  mia-  chy.  with  a  clerical  " King  ot  Tara.'* 

rantees.    The  King  of  Italy  dr-  ftwto  Sucli  divisions  arc  not  calculated  to 

disavows  all  intention  of  iuterfer-  keep  either  Danes,  Austriane,  or 

ing  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  resid*  F^ehmen  out ;  and  the  true  idea, 

ence  in  that  city  ;  and  reminds  him  that  of  unity,  has  absorbed  the  other^ 

that  it  was  his  voice  which  first  sum-  a.s  the  true  prophet's  rod  swallowed 

moned  the  Italics  to  stniggle  for  in-  up  the  false  prophets*  snakes, 

dependence.  Victor  Emmunuers  true  The  real  wish  of  Louis  Napoleon  is 

claim  to  govern  people  hitherto  nn-  far  niore  likely  to  have  been  that 

der  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pontiff  which  is  now  being  carried  out,  viz.- - 

consists  in  his  cap^icity,  as  leader  of  that  restriction  of  the  Pope  to  Rome 

the  Italian  revolution,  which,  if  justi-  which  was  shadowed  forth  in  the 

fiable,  jn.stifies  his  act  of  inva<ling  the  famous  pamphlet,  "  Napoleon  III.  ct 

Papal  dominious.  The  patriots  under  ritiUie."   As  the  national  movement 

Garibaldi's  banner  wonld  not  long  developed  itsdf,  the  Emperor  satisfled 

brook  the  foreign  mercenaries  assem-  his  scruples  as  Eldest  S<Hi  of  the 

bledbyIiuuoiicike;therofQra,iftwaa  Church  hjr  defining  how  muoh  cf 
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BuMd  temporal  property  he  would  to  the  idea  of  FVendi  asoendaney  in 

defend,  tUereby  plainly  Ie:ivin<:  the  the  Mediterranean, 

residue  to  undergo  the  growing'  i»io-  Will  the  Germans  follow  the  lead 

coss  of  ab&orptioo.   The  time  came  of  the  Ituliaiis  in  endeavouring  to 

for  ridding  Italian  boO  of  the  foreign  become  united  t  The  national  Veraia, 

legion  that  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  or  association  for  furthering  the  unity 

Italian  unity.  Garihildi's  ardour  had  of  Germany,  liad  it«  annual  meeting 

to  be  controlled,  and  it  became  his  recently,  and  was  not  a  little  agitated 

sovereign's  duty  to  become  master  of  by  thonghta  of  late  events  in  Italy, 

the  momentous  position.  Nothing  wai^,  and  reflections  on  the  meetinffll  ftl 

nor  will,  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped,  Baden  and  Toplitz.    Slow  and  un* 

be  allowed  to  imperil  consolidation  of  ready,  in  comparison  with  6outhemS| 

what  has  been  so  rapidly  acquired  the  Teutons  eannot  be  expected  to 

for  Italy,  by  plunging  her  into  war  amalgamate  iwlitically  all  in  a  li  u  ry, 

with  Austria.    Should  Venetia  l>e  nor  would  it  be  well  that  they  sliouid; 

separated  from  her  present  masters,  and^  moreover,  the  Verein  is  an  asso- 

let  it  be  by  less  forcible  means  than  datu>n  fof  advancing  German  pro- 

the  sword.  gress  b^  eonstitutionaU  and  not  bgr 

As  for  Austria,  she  is  winning  good  revolutionary  means.  During  discus- 
opinions  from  ]>nliticiauii  who,  until  sion  it  wa^^  ijointed  out  that  Count 
lately,  were  exa^^'erating  her  faults.  Per;sit;uy  s  speech,  instead  of  being 
and  predicting  her  speedy  ruin  ;  and  conciliatory  to  Germany,  contained 
we  are  glad  to  think  that  her  foreign,  one  of  the  most  forcible  and  signifi- 
not  less  than  her  domestic,  policy  is  cant  threats  that  had  ever  been  ad- 
disaruiiug  her  enemies.  Of  all  courts  dressed  to  her,  and  that  a  threat  es|)e- 
81  James's  owes  gratitude  to  that  of  cially  directed  against  the  Verein* 
Vienna,  from  tlie  time  when  the  ar-  The  Count  had  declared  that  France 
mie.s  of  Au.stria  and  Pru-^sia  stood  was  much  ntron^'er,  pos^e.s.sed  of  her 
seutinehi  over  French  ambition  by  present  frontier,  and  keeping  Ger- 
land,  as  the  British  fleet  by  sea.  CoU'  many  divided,  than  if  she  had  the 
fessedly,  the  treaties  of  IS  1 5  confirm-  Rhine  for  a  boundary  and  Germany 
ed  the  station  of  the  Austrians  in  tlie  In  yond  it  united.  What  wa.s  this  but 
Latin  peninsiUa  as  a  check  urHin  the  a  repetitiou  of  the  argument  made 
French,  being  in  retaliation  for  Gen-  use  of  with  regard  to  Savoy,  whoi 
end  Bonaparte's  treaty  at  Campo  the  Emperor  said,  "I  do  not  want 
Formio  ;  and  if  the  military  and  po-  Savoy  imles.s  Italy  becomes  a  nation." 
lice  forces  they  maintained  in  tiiat  How,  it  \im  asked,  was  it  possible 
eountoj  acted  severely,  much  allow-  for  a  French  statesman  to  make  a 
ance  is  to  l>e  made  for  the  difliculties  more  decided  declaration  of  hostility 
of  their  situatittn.  Their  repulsion,  to  German  process?  But  Germany 
mainly  eliected  by  French  power,  is  not  Italy,  nor  do  the  solid  Germans 
shows  how  their  status  there  was  on-  much  resemble  the  hot  and  hasty 
derstood  by  Bonaparte's  nephew,  sons  of  the  south.  In  peace  they  do 
wh(^,  however,  does  not  require  sami-  well,  and,  if  attacked,  the  world 
lar  restraints.  would  see  considerable  solidarity 

But  the  continued  occujpiation  of  among  them. 
Rome  by  B^ch  bayonets  is  a  viola-  Ihm  is  no  parallel  between  their 
tion  of  repeated  i^ledfres ;  and  if  it  government  ana  the  tjTannical,  cor- 
should  turn  out  some  day  to  be  the  rupt,  and  rotten  States  which  have 
cause  of  a  ruptnre  between  France  crumbled  at  the  approach  of  Garl- 
and Ita^,  and  of  the  undoing  of  that  baldL  Now  that  the  catastrophe  has 
grand  work  which  has  been  so  nearlv  omirred,  we  sec  more  clc.n  iy  what 
nrhieved,  the  reproach  of  Italy's  fail-  the  power  wa«  that  propped  up  those 
uie  and  misfortune  will  justly  rest  unpopular  governments,  which  were 
upon  the  ambition  of  France.  On  the  not  supported  by  their  own  subjects, 
other  liand,  the  unification  of  this  and  could  not  repose  with  confidence 
peninsula  under  a  powerful  constitu-  even  on  their  own  soldiers,  but  re- 
twnal  monarch,  whose  interests  would  lied  for  protection  on  Austria;  and 
naturally  lead  him  towards  a  com-  when  Austria  was  prevented  from 
merciul  au»l  peaceful  alliance  with  continuing  the  old  support,  they  fell 
Eui^lriTifl.  and  to  the  creation  of  a  almost  of  themselves.  Yet  the  hour 
strung  naval  power,  will  put  an  cud  and  the  man  were  needful,  and  his 
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achievemAiil  reads  like  an  exploit 

in  old  romance,  or  as  a  miracle  in 
Holy  Writ,  when,  at  the  voice  of  one, 
ten  thonaand  fled.  Perhaps  the  pre- 
aent  instance  offers  as  full  a  case  as 
any  in  hi.stor}-,  of  the  wonder-working 
personal  iuHuence  of  a  single  man, 
and  aenres  to  explain  hero-worship  in 
the  dark  ages,  when  a  leader  was 
what  was  most  wanted,  and  when 
courage  and  decision  stood  in  place 
of  political  theoriea  and  elaborate 
constitutions. 

The  present  situation  and  future 
prospects  of  Austria  form  one  of  the 
most  momentous  subjects  on  which 
the  attention  of  Europe  can  be  fixed. 
During  the  present  century  she  has 
acted  aa  tiie  kentooe  of  the  arch 
whidi  anpports  tne  existing  state  of 
things  in  Eiirope,  while  it  totters  under 
the  weight  Happily,  she  lias  lately 
giyen  signs  of  regeneration  In  her  do- 
mestic policy.   The  film  of  the  anti- 

auatcd  traditions  of  Divine  right  and 
espotism  fell  first  from  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  then  from  those  of  the 
least  bigoted  and  least  exclusive  sec- 
tion of  the  aristocracy,  and  at  hwt 
some  lights  of  political  truth  are  seen 
by  the  Emperor's  caUnet  ministers. 
There  is  visible  the  canker  which 
eats  away  the  heart  of  despotism — 
financial  deficiency,  common  alike  to 
the  governments  of  iiome,  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Austria.  The  Austrian 
Rddu-ratlif  or  Kingdom's  Council," 
took  great  libertiea  of  speech,  and 
there  was  an  outburst  of  uncontrol- 
lable feeling  on  Vhalf  of  local  self- 
government  It  is  a  novelty  in  Vienna 
to  have  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
parliament  Appreciation  of  the 
value  of  this  sort  of  institution  is 
spreading,  and  it  is  refreshing  and  re- 
joioeftil  to  read  in  the  Turin  news- 
papers, "the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, coupled  together  a?  forming 
tiie  supreme  authority  of  the  State. 
The  establishment,  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  of  a  \m\y  M-ell  calculated  to 
counsel  him  wisely  for  the  ])resent, 
and  form  the  germ  of  an  efficient  le- 

?:islative  and  financial  council  for  the 
uture,  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  this 
year,  which  has  witnessed  the  fail  of 
non-oonstitutional  dynasties,  and  seen 
the  vigorous  growth  of  constitutional 
principles.  The  Austrian  people  are 
sufiiciently  parcel  of  the  Teutonic 
fiunily-^  laoe  distinguished  Ibr  being 
fofenied  by  national  ooiiiioUb— to 


^ive  hope  that  the  members  of  their 

Reichs  rath  possess  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  discharging  the  func- 
tions with  whidi  they  are  intrusted ; 
and  the  importance  this  body  has 
already  assumed  is  a  proof  it  was 
grciitly  needed.  The  grand  part  taken 
py  that  empire  in  continental  politics, 
in  opposition  to  the  ambition  of  the 
French  empire,  entitles  her  to  our 
fullest  sjinpathy  in  her  present  en- 
deavour to  satisqr  and  consolidate  the 
mixed  nations  under  her  rule.  She 
is  now  labouring  under  two  vital 
Questions — one  federal,  the  other 
nnancial;  and  since,  if  these  are  not 
speedily  and  thoroughly  settletl,  her 
vessel  of  state  mav  become  a  wreck, 
ahe  might  do  well  to  lighten  hendf 
in  matters  of  inferior  moment — as  by 
throwing  overboard  the  detested  con- 
cordat with  Rome,  and  perhaps  her 
Italian  Jonah,  or  sure  raiser  of  a 
atonn,  Venetia. 

Switzerland,  which,  if  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  would  be  the  key  to 
Soiithem  Emt>pe,  is,  undoubtedly, 
menaced  through  Savoy,  The  im- 
perial ordonnance  for  the  creation  of 
a  port  at  Thouon,  and  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  late  excursion,  d  finv  d» 
mdiire,  on  the  Lake  of  Cenrva,  are 
part  of  the  fmits  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign. The  heroic  people  of  Switzer- 
land may  well  feel  indignant  and 
anxious.  One  of  her  statesmen,  in  a 
speech  (X)mmenting  on  her  situation, 
recently  observed : — 

"Switterland  Is  perfectly  right  in 
viewing  licT  military  institutions  in  a 
serious  light,  for  no  State  can  really  be 
independent  if  it  has  not  a  sufficient 
military  force.  Being  surrounded  br 
powerful  States,  and  poasessing  roMU 
tliat  lead  to  the  very  hearts  of  those 
States,  she  is  constantly  exposed  tc  be 
implicated  in  their  conflicts;  and  her 
neutrality  would  not  exist  if  she  were 
not  in  a  petition  to  command  mpeet," 

The  well-known  lame  excuse  for 
the  act  of  agcrrandizcment  by  taking 
Savoy  was  repeated  the  other  day  by 
the  Emperor  at  Bordeaux,  in  few 
words.  Disclaiming  the  idea  of  oo- 
veting  the  Rhine  as  a  "natural 
bounoaiy,"  or  strategic  frontier," 
he  dedand  that  "Prance  could  not 
renounce  her  Alpine  frontiers,  seeing 
that  a  great  Italian  kingdom  had 
been  constituted."  How  applicaUe 
his  theory  and  pnelioe  are  to  we  CMS 
of  theKUnet  MnethMillui^tka 
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war-movement  of  1859  a|ipeared  to 

the  oldest  of  our  statesmen  like  a 
repetition  of  Bonaparte's  outbreak  in 
1792  j  and  such  a  recommencement 
of  the  ahifting  of  old  landmarks  was 
quite  enou^  to  lead  to  the  revival  of 
continentaf  alliances,  and  to  bring 
British  political  isolation  into  disre- 
pute abroad  and  at  home. 

Whatever  uneasiness  is  felt  in  Eng- 
land cxm  Ix-!  traced  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
of  tiSe  Fkendi.  He  has  the  dogs  of 
war  in  a  slip,  and  has  shown  how 
silent  he  could  be  until  his  time  came 
for  slipping  them.  When  he  spoke — 
it  was  as  in  mystic,  oracular  phrase — 
of  "  going  to  war  for  an  idea,"  applic- 
able to  other  causes  than  the  one  he 
took  in  hand.  When  desjiatching 
troops  to  S>Tia  he  indulged  in  boasts 
about  the  mission  of  the  French  arms; 
and  even  his  satraps  echo  similar  sen- 
timents in  turning  an  ingenious  com- 
pliment to  him — "When  Europe  af- 
fects to  be  afraid  of  the  power  of 
your  armies,  she  really  fears  much 
more  the  sympathy  which  you  have 
brought  forth  among  peoples."  FUc- 
iere si  ntqueo^  Acheronta  imvdboj  onoe 
the  motto  of  the  First  lionaparte, 
still  enters  somewhat  too  mucli  into 
the  family  policy.  Yet,  with  the  in- 
consistency of  our  Irish  malcontents, 
while,  on  one  hand,  undermining  some 
powers,  the  Enii)eror supports,  on  the 
other^  a  power,  that  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiil^  whose  subjects  are,  of  all 
others,  the  least  loyally  inclined.  But 
for  the  attitude  wnicn  he  maintains 
in  the  States  of  the  Church,  the 
ItaHan  Question  wonld  soon  cease  to 
^▼e  England  any  anxiety.  Posses- 
sion ofRome  is  the  key-stone  want- 
ing to  complete  the  newly-built  arch 
ofltalian  unity. 

The  grand  question  of  what  should 
be  the  policy  of  England  in  regard  to 
France  was  studied  bv  one  of  our 
greatest  statesmen,  Edmund  Burke, 
and  set  forth,  towards  the  close  of  his 
laborious  public  life,  in  1792.  To  his 
sound  teaching  on  this  most  important 
point  iu  our  foreign  politics,  the  ex- 
perience acf^uired  by  the  subsequent 
great  war  is  to  be  added  To  the 
English,  who,  of  all  people,  are  guided 
by  precedents,  history  should  be  no 
daSBUidnL 

•♦Tho  standing  policy  of  England," 
wrote  Burke,  *'  has  ever  been  to  watch 
over  the  external  proceedings  of  France, 


wbaterer  form  the  interior  government 
of  tliat  country  might  take;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  uf  its  dominion,  or 
its  ruling  inihienee  over  other  States.  *' 

If  some  Englishmen  are  now  blind 
to  this  nationiu  political  tradition,  few 

Frenchmen  are.  The  First  Napo- 
leon struggled  long,  both  by  his  lutU 
sourde  in  peace  and  luttt  vive  in  war, 
to  overthrow  the  giant  power  that 
overshadowed  and  dwarfed  his.  It 
WMs  no  mistaken  graphic  niet^ijdior 
that  represented  him  like  Gulliver  in 
the  hand  of  the  Brobdignag  King, 
George  III.  To  this  day  the  Court 
of  St.  Jame-s's  stands  like  a  sentinel 
over  the  Tuilehes.  and  watches  the 
politics  of  that  palaoe  as  a  deteetiTe- 
policeman  regards  a supicious-looking, 
annexing,"  i»r  would-be  annexing, 
rough" — oppiming  her  mighty  force, 
arisinff  from  love  of  law  and  order,  to 
the  other's  la.x  principles.  The  sense 
of  this  attitude  on  the  ])art  of  England 
is  as  old  iu  the  mind  of  the  French  as 
their  memory  of  the  defeats  they  sos- 
taincd  at  the  hands  of  Marlborough. 
Whence  does  the  wonderful,  und>ing 
popuhEurity  of  their  song  of  Jdalbrowi 
proceed,  bnt  from  their  traditional 
rqmcing  in  the  fact  it  celelNrates, 
namely,  the  death  of  that  victorious 
English  general  i  Popular  pictures 
are,  equally  with  songs,  indexes  of 
vulgar  ideas,  and  of  these  we  have 
In  tnie  us  a  flaunting,  coloured  print 
of  the  taking  of  Algiers — **dans  le 
lu-Zf*  as  it  says — under  the  noses 
"  d€s  Angluisy  Algeria  was  doomed 
to  be  annexed  in  (l>  spite  of  our  men- 
of-war,  and  we  believe,  our  statesmen 
were  elad  France  found  there  an  out- 
let which  has  served  to  divert  her 
forces  from  aggrandising  her  in  En* 
roiM'. 

Edmund  Eurke  continues  :  — 

By  »  change  effected  in  about  three 
weeks,  France  has  been  able  to  pene- 
tratf  into  the  heart  of  Germany;  to 
make  iui  absolute  conquest  of  Savoy  ;  to 
menace  an  immediate  invasion  of  the 
Netherlands ;  and  to  awe  and  overbear 
the  whole  Helvetic  body,  which  is  in  a 
most  perilotis  condition.  .  .  .  (Hxw 
cvimstanceH  have  enabled  France  to  do  all 
thi*  bjf  land ;  on  the  other  element  she 
must  exert  herself.  .  .  .  Her  navy 
gives  law  to  the  Mediterranean.  .  ,  , 
ehe  proposes  the  ntvage  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical States  and  the  i  illage  of  Rome 
as  lu  r  first  object ;  wvxi  she  means  to 
bombard  Naples ;  to  awe,  to  bumble, 
and  thus  to  command  all  Italy.   •   .  . 
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I  ruucc  has  but  too  much  life  in  it.  The 
very  Ticc»  of  the  French  system  at  home 

tend  to  give  force  to  f  ini^'ii  ext-itions. 
.  .  .  Thus,  V  ithoui  law  or  govcrii- 
ment  of  her  own,  France  f^xven  law  to  all 

the  governments  hi  Europe  

There  never  wa.s  nor  is,  uor  ever  will 
be»  nor  ever  can  be.  the  least  rational 
hope  of  making  an  iinpri'ssioti  on  France 
by  any  cuntinental  I'owers  if  England 
is  not  a  part,  is  not  the  loal  of  the  whole 

(  Mifi  ilrra*  V  agtlinst  it.     .    .     .  This, 

ao  far  as  it  i«  anticipation  of  the  future, 
it  grounded  on  the  whole  tmour  of  for- 
mer Ia>tory.  On  specnhilion  it  is  to  bo 
accoiinteU  for  on  two  pLiin  principles — 
first,  becaoae  Great  Britain  is  likely  to 
take  a  more  fair  niul  equal  part  in  the 
alliance  than  the  other  I'owurH,  as  having 
less  of  cro8!<lng  interest  or  perplexed  dls- 
fussion  witli  any  of  them  ;  secomlly.  T>e- 
cause  France  cannot  have  to  deal  with 
any  of  these  continental  soverdgns  with- 
out their  feeling'  tliat  nation,  as  a  mari- 
time Power,  greatly  inferior  to  them  hU 
put  together— a  fbrce  which  is  only  to 
be  kept  in  check  by  Kn;,'lantl. 
England,  except  during  the  eccentric 
aberration  of  Charles  ll.,  has  always 
considered  it  as  her  duty  and  interest  to 
take  her  place  in  such  a  confederacy. 
Her  chief  disputes  mnst  ever  be  with 
France;  and  if  En^l.ind  shows  lursi'lf 
indiflbrent  and  unconcerned  when  these 
Powers  aro  combined  agunst  the  enter- 
prises of  France,  she  is  to  look  with 
.certainty  for  the  same  IndiQ'erence  on 
the  part  of  those  Powers  when  she  may 
l^c  at  war  with  that  nation.  I'his  will 
lead  totally  to  disconnect  this  kingdom 
fhim  the  system  of  Europe,  in  which,  if 
she  ought  not  rashly  to  nieiMle,  she 
ought  never  wholly  to  withdraw  herself 
from  it.** 

Oil  ver  Cromwell,  a  decided  common - 
weultliA-man,  was  military  enough 
to  BUstain  the  honour  of  the  Knglish 
flag  in  foreign  parts.  But  let  us  turn 
gradually  from  politics  'iltp  :pI  tohonif 
matters,  uoticuig,  eu  jtasmntf  late 
signs  in  Fhmoe  of  the  aoceptance  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  as  beir  to  the 
thmtie. 

The  iikasc  called  the  French  Con- 
stitution, pronounces  the  French  des- 
potism hercditar.' ;  mul  tln^  Emperor, 
who  assumes  a  half  divine,  lialf  po- 
pular title,  viz.,  ftar  la  grace  dt  Dieu 
ft  la  votanXi  natwnaUj  and  who  rests 
in  it,  in  commcm  parlance,  on  "the  so 
vereignty  of  the  people,"  clainn^  a  sort 
of  divine  power  of  the  future,  when 
promising  that  under  **his  dynasty" 
Fi  Miu-e  sliall  never  degenerate.  There 
in  probably  nothing  he  is  more  bent  on, 


than  on  converting  bis  elective  office 
into  an  hereditary  one,  and  indeed,  this 
desire  constitutes  the  best  guarantee 
for  condnct  lie  can  give,  since  he  mani- 
festly will  not  rmhiy  risk  the  hostage 
he  has  given  to  fortune  in  the  shape 
of  tlie  son  whom  he  hopea  is  his  heir. 

While  union  is  protrressing  in  Italy, 
some  unretlecting  leaders  of  the  separ- 
atist faction  hi  this  oonntry  have  been 
taking  a  step,  showing  their  wish  that 
Irelniul  sliotild  become  a  jironnce  of 
France -lor  those  who  redact  see  it 
wonld  be  only  on  the  condition,  that 
this  island  could  expert  to  wrest  her- 
self from  En^rhind  and  remain  sejKir- 
atc.  Ol  whut  character  French  iniii- 
tary  despotism  would  be  in  a  oountrr 
so  conquered  (if  it  could  be  conqueretl), 
we  nmy  conceive  from  ita  aspect  at 
home,  which  is  weak  and  mild  in  cora- 
]»;u  i.son  with  what  it  must  necessarily 
be  in  n  lam  I  so  acquired  and  held. 
Suppose  th(i  annexation  edeetcd,  what 
would  he  the  gain  to  the  Irbh  party  1 
Do  the  wild  gentlemen^  who  went 
hence  tn  visit  tlie  camp  at  Chalons 
the  other  day,  imagine  that  a  French 
satrap  in  Dublin  wotild  allow  a  freer 
Parliament  to  be  held  here  than  in 
Paris  I  Wotdd  they  like  a  centrali- 
zation of  government,  of  which  the 
offices  would  inevitably  be  filled  by 
Frenchmen;  or  do  they  faii' y  that 
they, and  not  their  "deli vereiB,  ' would 
reap  iiil  the  broaii  acre  a  confiscated 
fh>mmen  who  would  i-efiise  to  he  sub- 
,  ect  to  the  Emperor's  Marshal  /  Ire- 
and  a  French  provimre!  Forbid  it 
leaven,  and  the  million  of  swords 
which  might  well  be  drawn  to  forbid 
it!  On  one  point,  quite  a  trivial  on^ 
we  cannot  applaud  our  poetic  coun- 
tn'man  who  wrote  the  address  to  the 
]\farshal,  and  had  to  carry  his  patriotic 
historic  sentiment  hack  so  far  as 
1U39,  to  find  an  Irish  victory-  to  brag 
of.  What  a  long  time  to  go  back 
to  look  for  fame !  At  this  day,  when 
iiien  deprecate  n  verting  antammisti- 
cailv  to  the  days  of  William  of  Orange, 
notning  served  this  writer's  turn  bat 
a  stni!4<,'lc  with  soiii<  T^uhlin  Danes 
ei<:ht  centuries  ago.  During  the  )»t  ven 
hundred  years  that  the  English  have 
held  possession  in  Ireland,  did  they 
fsuffi  r  no  reverse  sii:iial  enough  to  ha 
quoted  i  If  not,  as  this  silence  admits, 
what  a  strong  argument  in  their  fia- 
Your;  not  to  speak  of  their  length  of 
pn'^«!p<vsi()ii,  which  is  double  that  which 
a  precedent  in  the  Old  Testament  as- 
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signs  as  sufficiently  valid.   Yet  per-  vear,  the  superiority  of  the  BiitidL 

hups  the  Canrumitish  and  French  re-  laws  and  conKtitutinn. 

voiiitionist«'  view  of  long  possession  The  nionarchiail  principle  in  Eng- 

Is  alflo  the  Iriah  one,  as.  when  a  French  land,  occupying  a  mean  between  ab- 

proprietor  produce*!,  oefore  a  revolu-  solutism  in  FraiR(^  and  want  of  go- 

tionary  tribunnl,  proofs  of  ownership  vennnent  in  the  United  States,  il- 

during  thr^  centuries,  the  decision  of  lustrates  tlie  valuable  maxim,  umiio 

the  oouit  was,  that  his  family  had  tattBsimus  Una,  a  dogma  sever  more 

enjoyed  the  laod  long  enough !   But  importantly  demonstrated  than  in  the 

before  ^^uch  measures  could  be  taken  working'  of  our  limited  monarehy, 

here,  swords  would  have  to  be  mea-  which  mingles,  in  admirable  harmony, 

snied.  the  ri|(hts  and  duties  both  of  the 

The  mission  of  "oppressed  Ireland**  soTereign  and  the  people.  Hence, 
to  the  Camp  at  Cliahms,  won!*!  form  our  form  of  frovemment  is  regarded, 
a  fair  precedent  for  a  missiou  from  at  Petersburgh  and  Washington,  as 
oppressed  France  to  the  courts  of  law  a  political  heresy,  oontrast^  with 
ttid  legislature  in  Westminster.  At  dcsprttism  and  demoorat^.  Yet 
any  rate,  French  Protestants  of  the  Great  Trlt  lin  can,  by  means  of  her 
preoeutday miglit  just  as  reasonably  constitution,  not  only  cttect  mode- 
send  a  deputation  to  the  chief  men  rate  domestic  reforms,  but  act  as 
vefiresentingtheHuguenots  whom  the  mediator  abroad.  Like  a  daysman, 
revocation nf till* MietofNantcsexiled  she  lays  Ik  r  hand  on  the  tyranny 
to  Britisli  and  Irish  shores.  When,  both  of  monarchs  luid  nmlis,  and 
at  the  Ijattle  of  the  Boyne,  the  regi-  prevents  them  from  tearing  each 
mant  formed  of  those  ProU'stant  exiles  other  to  pieces.  She  displeases  the 
came  in  sight  of  the  battalions  com-  violent  on  (  itlur  side,  for  .slic  is  op- 
manded  by  St.  Ruth — Voila^  posed  to  them  ;  bnt,  working  without 
sUursr  cried  their  colonel,  voUa  fear,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty,  she 
«M  persSctitfurs  r*  There  has  been  can  disregard  ingratitude,  yet  re- 
no  Hiono|M)ly  «'f  i»r!-.-.(>i  utinii,  citliiT  I'll  joices  when  her  good  services  are 
the  Proti^'stnnt  or  tlif  Knnian  sitie  ;  felt  and  acknowledged.  What  is  it 
but  We  hold  the  Irioiiuian  unwise,  to  to  her  if  republicans  think  evil  of 
say  the  least,  who  would  take  a  sword  royalty,  democrats  of  aristocnuy,  and 
at  this  time  of  day  and  whet  it  on  the  aris^)erats  of  democraey,  when  she 
grindstone  of  hiBtorieantipatliies,  with  enjoys  the  advantage  of  unitinir  these 
the  idea  of  serving  his  country.  There  tliree  forms  of  government  in  one  ? 
Is  nothing  to  be  obtained  that  needs  From  anointed  autocrats  to  unwashed 
the  sworu  to  obtain  it.  Freedom  and  socialists,  all  may,  if  they  please, 
fair  play  from  France,  qnotha  f  Par-  learn  from  her.  The  illilMril  aristocrats 
die  I  the  notion  is  only  tit  for  men  who  of  Austria  have  lately  taken  an  admir- 
sostain  our  old  national  character  u  able  lesson,  in  forming  the  ^rm  of 
blunderers.  By  all  means,  let  the de*  one  of  those  parliaments  which  offer 
putation  tr)  Marshal  JMacMahon  be  the  best  promise  for  representing  and 
paro<lied,  yet  with  tenfold  better  rea-  satisfying,  so  tar  as  r>ossibl&  the  pub- 
sou,  by  a  committee  of  French  gentle-  lie  mind.  IMvine  right  and  feudausm, 
men,  who  shall  wait  on  our  Latouehes.  in  their  ohjectionable  forms,  fell  in 
Lefroys,  Lefevres,  and  liomillys,  ana  England  witli  Cliarles  I.  Represcnta- 
ask  on  behalf  of  oppi'essed  Franco —  tive  reform  has  recently  rc^'uuerated 
since  England  honours  these  atiena  by  the  least  liberal  of  our  aristocracy, 
creating  Lefevre,  Lord  Eversley,  for  The  history  of  lish  Ul)erty  has 
his  serv'ic4Jf5  as  Speaker  of  her  House  been  well  defined  to  be  "the  lireak- 
of  Commons — that  the  Paris  Senate  iug  down  of  the  exclusiveness,  the 
and  House  of  Representatives  be  ren-  reunion  of  the  members,  and  Uie  Ub- 
dered  free,  and,  since  Romill^'  is  made  eralizing  the  opinions,"  of  a  powerful 
a  Marehal  at  Law,  that  he  j^ive  better  territorial  aristocracy.  The  most  suc- 
lil>ertiea  to  France  than  her  civil  code  cessful  experiment  in  self-government 
imparts.  that  the  world  has  seen  was  worked 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  patience  out  by  carefully  eschewing  any  violent 

we  must  keep,  with  those  of  our  innovations,  and  by  monldinj^  exist- 

countrjinen  who  fail  to  appreciate  ing  institutions  to  the  exig<'neies  of 

what  every  enlightened  people  are  the  time.   From  the  Crown  suraug 

acknowledging  >>M>re  and  more  evety  th«  Hoiiao  of  Peers,  fiom  thia  oouae 
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sprang  the  House  of  Comnn^D'^,  and  being,  ver>*  properly,  to  adl  oontinu- 
nom  all  three  our  pr^eut  prot>perity  aiiv  for  progressive  liberality,  the 
and  happinefliL  Fofitieal  wnten  have  illiDenl  aide  of  onr  ariitocncy  hat 
inaiatea  very  little  on  the  broad  fact  been  most  frequently  held  up  to  view, 
which  experi»>Tire  teaches  us, — tlrit  a  But,  as  that  result  has  truth  to  re- 
liberalized  ariiitocracy  is  the  surest  commend  it,  it  is  d^tined  to  be  more 
guanatM  of  freedom.  Th^  reanlt  willingly  accepted  by  (he  greal  Ea- 
aooommodatcd  itself  to  no  fikvourite  ropean  oommnmty. 
theory,  and  the  faTonrite  piactioe 


A  ROOTS  DnriDso  AOAimr  itbblt. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  avU.  WAHS.— 1>  SIX  CHAPTUS. 

CHAFTEE  L 
•<>D  ratBMiks  Avs  nwm  rose. 

On  the  southern  verge  of  Gloucester-  a  proud  yet  sweet  exprearioo  phgw 

fihire,  about  six  mile-?  from  the  city  of  upon  her  noble  face ;  a  mouth  firm, 
Bath,  lies  a  little  village.  SnuiU  as  it  decirled.  rather  austere,  yet  eometimea 
is,  it  boasts  a  lar^e  rauibliiig  manor-  sot'tencd  by  the  centlciit  of  smiles; 
bonee,  a  true  Elizulx^than  miilding,  grey  eyee,sow  full  of  grave,  eameat 
with  its  ground-plan  in  the  form  of  thought,  now  flashing  witli  vivid  fire; 
the  letter  E,  and  with  the  usual  cha-  a  broad,  massive  forehead,  cro^med 
racteristics  of  tuU  twisted  chimney^  with  bright  golden  hair,  which  fiill^iii 
innnmerable  gables,  and  mnlliouea  sunny  waves  and  curls  upon  her  Van- 
windows,  dvked  lace  collar,  and  on  the  dark 
The  apprnneh  to  the  house  from  the  blue  velvet  cushioDS  of  the  cairodoak 
village  roud  is  through  a   massive  chair. 

•tone  jcateway,  eeulptiued  with  anno-  A  table  by  ber  side  ia  atrewn  with 

rial  bearings.   A  paved  path,  with  books,  and  lying  e^irelcvssly  heaped  one 

lawns  on  either  fide,  and  beds  of  u[)on  another  are  volumes  some  of 

strange  old-lasiiioned  noweis,  leads  to  which,  to  an  antitiuary  of  the  present 

a  teirace,  shaded  at  each  ^  with  day,  would  be  wmih  thdr  weij^t  ib 

treee:  jpaning  np  a  few  more  steps,  gold.   Pamphlets,  political  and  theo- 

through  a  stono  porch,  with  a  ponne-  logica!,  of  the  most  opposite  c^ittiom, 

rous  carved  ouk  door,  ^ou  enter  the  reposepeacefuUy  side  by  side:  Iniiooa 

panelled  hall,  from  inuch  bnnch  off  High  Ohnieh  enays  on  the  dn^  of 

winding  paasages  leading  to  the  va-  passive  obedience,  and  Poritan  Imln 

nous  apartments  of  the  mansion.  which  openly  advocate  repnbli'  nTii<m  ; 

If  you,  my  reader,  had  been  in  the  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Jfipiscopacy  A&sert- 

fleshon  the  morning  of  Thunday,  the  ed,"  and  the  bittereet  attackaniKM 

SOth  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  the  Church;  withI>uiriia<Mf<'vitria^ 

1643,  you  might  have  seen  in  the  par-  JnteUigencert^  and  otlier  newsp^ieiB 

lour  of  this  manor-house  a  hidy,  sit-  of  the  time,  containing  full,  true,  and 

ting  in  a  high-backed  chair  near  the  partictdar  ac^unts  of  recent  ba^dea 

bow-window,  bent  in  deep  attention  and  sieges  in     Happy "  En^and. 

over  a  bnnk  which  she  held  in  her  BraidesalltheFP,whichgecmto indicate 

hand,  for  her  household  duties  were  that  this  houi»e  is  divided  against  itself, 

performed  for  the  day.  there  are  other  books  of  a  different 

She  ia  about  four  or  five  and  twen-  and  more  peaceful  natiuei,  such  as 

ty;  no  pale,  languid  beauty,  for  a  Quarles' "Enchiridion"  and  his  "Di- 

bright  colour  bloom.'?  in  her  cheeks,  vine  Emblems Herbert's  poems  ; 

and  vigorous  health  and  energy  ani-  several  volumes  of  sermons  by  divines 

mate  her  finune.  Stately  in  penoD,  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Englmd,  «aa  >  ingn 
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Book  of  Comiaon  Fhim  nagnifi* 

cently  bound. 

The  lady  looks  up  with  a  smile ; 
fbr  all  at  once  the  door  is  thrown 
wide  open,  and  a  youn;;  man  cntore, 
aingiiigat  the  top  of  his  Tery  fine  voice, 

"  Rinij  the  bells  backwanls ;  I  am  oM  nn  fire. 
Not  all  the  buckets  in  a  country  i^uiic 


**  Come  hither,  Hurrv  .  How  hand- 
■ome  you  look!"  said  the  lady,  re- 
garding him  with  affectionate  aaini- 
lation. 

There  was  between  these  two— 4he 

man  and  the  woman— a  certain  like- 
ness, enough  perhaps  to  proclaim 
them  brother  and  sister;  and  yet 
there  was  also  a  great  diffinence,  indi- 
cating diversity  of  cliaractcr.  Their 
features  were  similar  in  their  clear- 
cut  beautiful  form;  but  Harry  a  face 
had  not  hia  nater's  look  of  in- 
t^nsc  eamestnesa  and  stroTi,:  resolu- 
tion :  his  eyea  were  brilliant,  tint  with 
iiarth  and  fuu ;  and  not  like  hern, 
lighted  up  with  a  fervent  glow  of  en- 
tfmsinsm.  His  complexion  was  fair, 
and  his  hair  auburn ;  bis  tigure  tall, 
but  slight  and  bovieh ;  and  altogether 
he  loosed  :  \  oral  years  younger  than 
Ilia  f5ister.  In  fact,  though  he  would 
have  been  mortally  offended  had  you 
called  him  so— f  or  ne  had  atteined  the 
mature  age  of  two-and-twen^— 
was  but  a  boy. 

Harr>'  and  Courtenay  North  were 
orphans,  their  ftther  and  mother 
having  ooth  died  some  years  b«»fore. 
They  were  all  in  all  to  each  other  ; 
and  a  childish  vow  that  they  had 
made  that  thev  would  neither  of  them 
marrVf  but  always  live  together  in 
the  old  manor-house  where  tliey  were 
born,  had  never  been  revoked. 

Harry  was  splendidly  dressed  in  the 
height  of  the  picturesque  fsishion  of 
the  day,  and  looked  an  out-and-out 
cavaUer :  with  his  lon^  flowing  hair, 
hia  moustache  with  it^  wicked  up- 
turnf^d  twistj  his  plumed  hat,  nnd  the 
^ly  gold  embroulery  on  hia  bull  coat, 
andlieeword-bdt  Ooortemnr^ather 
br<  till  ['<)  request,  had  entered  mto an 
elaborate  criticism  of  the  various  de- 
tails of  his  attire,  from  the  white  fea- 
ther in  hie  grey  beaver  to  the  kwn 
ruffles  his  boot  tops;  when  just  as 
she  hatl  lin:>h«Hi  a<lmiring  his  glitter- 
ing steel  cuirasii,  she  stopt  short  as 
the  took  in  her  hand  the  fringed  end 
of  an  Qi«n0a  Mtiii  bgbi^  rnddanly  le- 


membering  whv  the  cmram  aittd  die 

sword  bv  hi''  side  were  worn. 

"0,  Harry  1  she  exclaimed,  implor- 
ingly, 'Hhis  spoils  aU— this  symbol  of 
treason  and  rebeUion  1  Once  more  I 
beaeech  you,  if  you  love  me,  ronsider 
before  yuu  draw  that  sword  against 
your  Kmg!" 

"My  dear  Courtenay,"  rrpll(  (!  tho 
young  man,  half  in  je^t  and  half  in 
earnest,  '^'tis  t(x>  late.  As  one  of 
f  oar  own  poeta  hath  nid, 

'I'eould  not  loTS  tiMS,  dm^  ssBOcb 
Loiwtd  I  not  honoar  mu0 

I  am  bound  in  honour  now  to  join 

th^  'wicked  rebels  or  as  my 
godly  friends  would  say,  'having  put 
my  nand  to  the  plougn,  I  must  not 
look  back.'" 

wish  that  yon  hnd  never  gone 
to  London,  and  so  iiad  your  mind 
perverted  and  corrupted." 

"Verily,  I  i  1-  s  the  I^/^rd  that  He 
hath  opened m me  eyes,"  replied  Harry, 
•'and  shown  me  the  iniquity  of  my 
former  ways,  and  what  a  "besotted 
fool  I  was  before  I  feU  in  with  those 
glorious  Parliament  men.  Yes,  this 
■word,  MiatresB  Courtenay,  will  de- 
prive Charles  Stuart  of  many  a  fol- 
lower before  it  is  sheathed  for  good» 
you  may  depend  on  it** 

IVom  these  few  words  it  may  be 
aeen  that  Harry  North  was  not  such 
a  Cavalier  as  he  looke<l,  and  that 
Courtenay  was  enthusiastically — her 
brother  said  ihnaitieaUy--atlaehed  to 
the  cause  of  the  King.  Till  within 
the  la.st  year  Harrv  had  paid  but 
little  attention  to  politics ;  but  during 
*a  viait  to  the  metropolia,  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  witn  some  meml)€r8 
of  Parliament,  who  professing  ultra 
republican  views,  and  yet  not  being 
strict  Puritans  enough  to  offend  hia 
deep-rooted  prejudit  <  s.  hnd,  with  very 
little  difficulty,  induced  him  to  atTee 
with  them  heart  and  soul ;  and  he  had 
come  home  from  London,  a  red-hot 
republirnn,  to  tlic  intense  grief  of 
his  6isiei  ,  who  bad  earnestly  laboured 
to  ehange  his  opinions,  but  fill  in 
vain ;  and  Harry  having  procured  a 
commission  as  captain  in  Sir  William 
Waller's  army— at  present  quarter- 
ed in  Bath— he  waa  tiiat  moniing 
about  to  proeaed  to  tha  to  seehu 
colonel. 

Courtenay  siiid  but  little  more — she 
felt  that  it  was  indeed  too  late ;  aha 
knew  that  though  Emj  waa  eadly 
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Bwaycd  in  hmer  mattors.  in  tliis  he 
was  iuilexibit^  owing  to  having 
imbibed  an  iBte&Be  feeling  of  penosfu 
dblike  to  the  King  (a  feeling,  by  the 
way,  hy  no  means  oommon  among  the 
Puritans,  at  any  rate  not  at  thin  ear- 
ly stage  of  the  war) ;  and  now  she 
could  only  hope  and  pray,  tliat  one 
day  he  might  repent  of  having  fought 
a^aiuAt  sovereign,  and  make  glo' 
nous  amende  for  hie  rebellion. 

After  a  few  moments' ailenoOfHany 
ai;ain  Hpokc : 

"John  Atherton  is  coming  here  at 
noon,  and  we  arc  going  to  ride  down 
together  to  Bath  and  aee  Colonel 
Sydney." 

"What  sort  of  man  is  Colonel  Syd- 
ney  ( 

"  Wl  y.  111'  is  just  what  you  malig- 
nantci  would  gmI  a  bloodthirsty  fana- 
tic Tospeakmoreparfciealarly^heis 
a  man  tliat  would  do  the  crueleet  deed, 
and  think  it  a  pious  work ;  and  who, 
I  have  heard,  is  apt  to  quote  after  a 
battle,  the  text)  ^Ouned  be  he  that 
k^peth  back  ma  sword  from  blood,* 
and  soforth." 

"Can  you  uphold  such  a  man  f 
asked  Courtenay,  indignantly. 

*'  Faith,  I  don't  uphold  him  ;  lie  ia 
a  brave  man,  and  a  good  oflR«"er.  and 
hate.s  Charles  Stuart  worse  tlian  tlic 
devil ;  and  that  is  enough  for  me." 

Having  tiius  delivered  his  opinion 
on  what  were  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  a  Puritan  colonel,  Harry 
turned  away,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  whistling  an  air,  till  Court- 
enay  suddenly  said — 

"I  had  quit©  forgotten  to  tell  you, 
I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  Cou-* 
Bin  Wallinfrford,  wherein  ^e  prays  me 
to  come  and  stay  withherawhile' '  

"  Here  is  John  Atherton exclaim- 
ed Harry,  as  the  sound  of  the  church 
clock  striking  twelve  was  drowned 
in  the  noise  of  horses'  feet  in  the 
road.  "Here  is  John  Atherton.  Just 
like  liini,  punetnal  to  a  moment;  and 
>vitli  liim  Lionel,  us  I  live  !  I  did 
not  ask  him  to  come  !  Now  it  seems 
to  me,  lionel  has  been  here  Vtty  often 
of  late,  and  he  talks  to  vou,  and  af- 
fects yoiu-  company  much  withal.  Is 
our  old  agreement  going  to  be  broken  1 
I  shrewdly  suspect  our  worthy  friend. 
And,  yf't  in  truth,  if  you  ninst  leave 
me,  tibere  is  no  one  I  would  sooner 
choose  for  my  brother." 

Courtenay  did  not  bluah,  or  look 
foolish ;  but  answered  rather  hangh- 


tily,  "Sir  Lionel  knows  mo  too  well, 
to  think  that  I  should  ever  become 
his  wife,  or  the  wife  of  any  one  ehe ; 
if  that  is  what  you  mean.  You  know 
me  too  well,  Harr\',"  she  added,  with 
a  sudden  change  ot  tone,  to  think 
that  I  shonld  ever  leave  yon.'* 

"  IIusli !  here  he  comes." 

And  vrith  that  entered  Sir  Lionel 
and  his  brother,  Mr.,  or  rather  Mtyor, 
for  that  was  the  rank  he  held  in  the 
Pari  i  a  men  ta  ry  arm  y  --John  At  h »-  rt  on . 

It  was  ditticult  to  believe  thiit  Sir 
Lionel  was  the  elder ;  for  his  fair  hair, 
and  the  gentle,  tranquil,  expression 
of  his  soft  blue  eyes,  and,  imieed,  (^f 
his  whole  countenance,  gave  him  a 
more  youthful  appearance  than  the 
taller,  darker,  John,  whose  grave^ 
and  somewhat  eommandin'^  m-inner!?, 
and  a  look  of  settled  melancholy  on 
his  fine  sad  intelleeliial,  but  pale  and 
earewom,  face,  and  in  his  deeplv- 
punken  eyes,  eaufed  him  frequently 
to  be  supposed  at  least  ten  years  older 
than  his  real  age,  of  five-and-twenty. 

Ho  had  indeed  had  cause  for  sor- 
row. The  peace  of  his  home  had  been 
destroyed  with  the  peace  of  his  coun- 
tiy.  Scarcely  nine  months  had  passed 
Hince  Sii  Walter  Atherton,  a  st*  rn, 
tyrannieal  man,  and  a  zealous  p.-irti- 
san  of  the  King  Ji,  tunied  John,  his 
Puritan  son,  with  a  curse,  from  his 
door;  Lidding  him  never  darken  it 
a^iu.  And  shortly  after  the  old  man 
died,  without  expressing  any  desire 
for  reconciliation,  and  without  any 
word  or  token  of  forgiveness.  Nor 
was  this  aU.  John  had  been  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  a  young  lady, 
to  whom  he  had  been  long  a^^Mched : 
but  after  he  liad  taken  tlie  pide  of 
I'arliament,  her  parents  broke  olf  the 
engagement,  ana  she  was  now  about 
to  become  the  wife  of  another  man. 
The  young  Puritan  bore  his  heavy 
trials  with  courage ;  for  he  had 
espoused  the  popular  cause  earnertly 
and  conscientiously,  firmly  believtQg 
it  to  be  the  cause  of  Go<h 

From  troubles  such  as  these  Sir 
Lionel  had  been  exempt ;  he  was  as 
honestly  and  devoutly  a  Churrhmnn 
and  a  Royalist,  as  his  brother  a 
Puritan  and  a  Republican.  The  only 
persecution  to  which  he  had  be«s 
subject  was  that  of  ridirule,  which  he 
had  plentifully  received  from  some 
of  the  members  of  hk  own  party. 
With  these  persons,  greatly  to  his 
mjoyanes,  he  had  been  cowiwlled  to 
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become  acquainted  for  political  rea- 
Bona ;  and  they  were  always  taunting 
him  with  his  Puritanism ;  for  a  man, 
thoucht  they,  v  li  i  would  not  swear, 
nor  drink  iinmodfiutdy,  who  loved 
liberty  a*i  well  as  loyalty,  and  who 
rsTerenoed  inieligioii  something  more 
than  the  mere  name  of  the  Church  of 
England,  coukl  be  no  good  Cavalier. 
Reiiectioiis  such  as  these,  he  bore 
with  his  tURial  pladd  good-humour, 
calmly  consdooB  of  his  fidthfulneaa 
to  his  cause. 

Certainly  never  was  any  one  so 
misnamed.  With  the  exception  of 
courage,  a  qimlity  he  possessed  mor- 
ally as  well  as  physically  in  a  great 
degr^  there  was  very  little  of  the 
lion  in  the  quiet,  pacific,  equable- 
tempered  young  man.  Andyet^  though 
his  sweet  and  gentle  dispositmn  won 
for  him  the  love  of  all,  he  had  such 
rigid  riewa  of  truth  and  honour,  so 
stem  a  hatred  of  all  impiety  and  vice, 
that  lit  V  IS  not  loved  more  than  he 
wa«i  feared- 

His  younger  brother  inherited  all 
the  fiery  impetuosity  that  chanus^ 
terizetl  their  rnce  ;  stronj^  passions, 
suUlued,  but  not  destroyed,  by  his 
numerous  sorrow8,often  broke  through 
the  austerity  of  manner  which  his 
opinions  luul  led  him  naturally  to 
assume.  He  wii.s  more  visionary  than 
the  sober,  practical  Liunel ;  more  en- 
thusiastic, though  not  more  sincere, 
in  his  devotion  to  his  principles ;  but 
he  resembled  his  brotuer  in  his  de**y) 
(xioscientiouiiuess,  in  his  supreme  un- 
selfishness, and  in hisspotleasintegrity 
of  hfe.  liach  earnestly  strove  to  do 
his  duty ;  Lionel,  notwithstanding 
any  consequences  to  himself ;  John, 
notwithstanding  any  consequences  to 
himself,  or  to  others  also.  Tlu'y  were 
Tw'th  true  lovers  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  though  they  entirelj^  didered 
as  to  the  rigntful  manner  u  which 
tiie  glorious  cause  of  truth  and  free- 
dom mif;ht  l>e  served-  Disnissionf*, 
of  course,  there  had  been  between 
them,  wmch  had  had  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  strengthening  each  in  his  own 
opinions  ;  though  not  that  of  embit- 
tering eaeh  against  the  other.  Of  late 
they  had  grown  wiser;  and  seeing 
tiie  utter  uselessness  of  controvengr, 
each  had  contented  binL^clf  'with  an 
occasional  expression  ot  piou^  iiorror, 
when  any  enormitir  of  the  opposing 
party  came  under  His  notice ;  and  had 
fat  his  brother  go  on  undisturbed  in 


his  chosen  course.  Their  strong  at- 
tachment to  one  another  had  not 
been  shaken  by  their  conflicting  prin- 
cii>lcs;  and  each  luved  and  respected 
the  other,  as  a  noble-heiuted  but 
deeply-erring  man. 

Immediately  after  hislast  interriew 
with  Sir  Walter,  John  en^Mged  in  the 
army  of  the  Parliament.  He  was  pre- 
sent in  several  battles  :  and  every- 
where acquitted  himself  honourably, 
eatning  credit  as  a  brave  and  wise  of- 
ficer. As  he  held  a  post  under  8ir 
William  Waller,  he  was  now  able,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  lather's  death» 
to  visit  his  old  home,  of  which  hk 
lirothcr  was  become  the  master.  The 
family  mansion  of  the  Athertous  waa 
a  large  house,  with  a  park  attached, 
near  the  little  town  of  Marshfield, 
and  about  two  miles  from  the  Norths* 
residence.  With  Lionel  John  spent 
all  the  leisure  time  he  had }  and  they 
were  the  same  frank,  familiar,  oom- 

fianions  as  in  those  days  when  Cava- 
ier  and  Eoundhead  were  names  un- 
known. The  Puritan  had  many  deeds 
of  his  soldier-life  to  relate,  which 
were  heard  by  his  brother  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  horror  at  their  cause, 
and  of  admiration  of  their  heroism. 

Lionel,  as  yet,  had  served  the  king 
by  his  pen  onl)',  and  not  by  his  sword ; 
however,  he  was  cF]L,Mi:cd  in  raising 
a  troop  t)t  horse,  at  the  heail  of  which, 
he  h'>pcd  shortly  to  take  his  place 
in  tlic  lioyal  army. 

As  a  lar'jp  landowner  in  the  county, 
and  as  u  luan  of  the  highest  moral 
character,  he  ha<^l  gainedastandingand 
influence  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
his  years,  which  luimlx'rcd  only  seven 
and  twenty.  People  woutlered  that 
a  young  baronet^  like  Sir  Lionel 
Atnerton,  prepossessing,  if  not  hand- 
some, with  a  good  fortune,  and  many 
noble  qualities,  was  still  a  bachelor. 
When  rallied  upon  the  subject,  and 
advised  to  take  a  wife,  he  always 
answered,  with  a  smile  and  a  sign, 
that  he  expected  ever  to  remain  sin- 
gle: then  his  questioners  would 
(larKly  hint  "  unrequited  aflfection 
but  the  reason  of  this  unaccountable 
conduct,  if  reason  there  were,  he  kept 
entirely  secret 
It  was.  moreover,  a  matter  of  sur- 
rise  witn  many,  tlint  T.iorol  should 
ave  chosen  for  his  mtimate  friend 
Harry  North  ;  a  man  whose  nature 
and  disposition  eeemed  in  so  many 
points  utterly  direcw  from  his  own. 
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But,  as  Lionel  knew  well,  uBdcmcnth 
aU  the  folly  and  levity  which  floated 
on  the  surface  of  Harry's  character, 
idled  a  dear  deep  stream  of  trntn 
and  honour.  Ana  a  certain  fascina- 
tion in  lus  manner  and  personal  ap- 
petzance,  Joined  with  a  never-oeaeinK 
iloir  of  spirits,  and  a  really  Idnd  ana 
affectionate  heart,  made  Hiuiy  a  nm« 
versal  faTouhta. 

The  Athertone  w«re  welcomed  by 
the  Norths  with  all  the  warmth  luaa 
familiarity  of  an  old  esUiblished  friend- 
ihip;  but  it  was  evident  Sir  Lionel 
was  tlie  faTourite  with  both  broths 
and  sister,  Witli  manners,  if  quiet, 
yet  easy  and  genial,  he  was  much 
more  agreeable  in  society  than  the 
stem  and  unbending  John.  Oppon- 
tion  had  taught  the  latter  to  assume, 
in  his  earnest  desire  of  advocating 
the  truth,  a  somewhat  hai^h  Und  dog- 
matic manner  in  dealing  with  anv 
one  (Lionel  always  excepted)  with 
whom  he  di tiered.  John  and  Court- 
eo&y  higiUy  respected  and  esteemed 
eaen  etner ;  but  their  r^pective  bro- 
thers were  the  only  opponents  to 
whom  either  would  be  uisposed  to 
show  YWf  much  toleration.  As  for 
Harry,  he  thought  Maior  Atherton  a 
good  fellow — but  spoilt  by  his  fana- 
ticism ;  and  was  r^;arded  by  him  in 
return,  as  a  rather  vain  and  light- 
minded  young  man,  who  did»bgrno 
means,  credit  to  liLs  cause. 

Captain  North,  who  liked  nothing 
better  than  "chaffing"  a  Puritan,  ex- 
cept "rhatftng"  a  Koyalist,  hrid  now 
the  dilhcult  task  of  m  shaping  his 
conversation  as  to  annoy  both.  He 
began  with  the  Cavalier :  Lionel, 
your  par»<^»n  nt  Marshfield  will  have 
our  Commissiuuers  after  hiui  b«tore 
long,  if  I  mistake  not  Ihearhehafth 
been  seen  in  a  tavenL  veiy  often  of 
late." 

"Yes,  and  why  ( '  replied  Sir  LioneL 
with,  for  him,  nnunial  sharpness  ai 

tone  ;  but,  a^j  Harry  knew  very  weU, 
this  was  a  sore  subject.  "  He  went 
there  to  see  if  he  could  not  reclaim 
some  of  his  wandering  tlock  ;  telling 
them  they  could  serve  the  KinLr  VK^ttx^r 
by  fighting  for  him  than  by  drmkmg 
to  him.  However,  if  he  be  seauciitered, 
I  shall  know  well  enough  tne  reason 
he  hath  lK>rn  prrnchinf:  loynlty  and 
obedience '  he  continued,  iu  reply  to 
Gourtena/s  inquiring  look,  "ana  hath 
been  expounding  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  Bomana ;  and  that  is  a  {Mtft 
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of  the  Bible  that  doth  not  lott  the 

Houndheads." 

"Prithee,  Lionel,"  retorted  Harry, 
**is  there  not  a  part  of  the  Prayer- 
book  that  doth  not  suit  the  maJig- 
uauta  \  Dost  thou  not  find  it  some- 
what ineonvenient  to  pray  for  the 
welfare  of  the  High  Court  of  Fsriia- 
ment  at  this  time  assembled  ?" 

"  Trulyj  Hany,"  ^swered  Lionel, 
with  a  quiet  smile,  **are  we  not  eom- 
manded  to  pray  for  them  that  despitO' 
fully  use  us,  and  persecute  us  f 

*'  For  goodness'  s^e,"  asked  Hany, 
turning  to  John,  as  he  found,  sa 
n.^ual,  Lionel  was  too  much  for  lilm, 
"whv  hast  tliou  clothed  thvself  in 
such  a  beggarly  fashion  ]  What  m 
the  world  has  become  of  the  plume 
in  thy  hat,  and  thy  lace  collar,  and 
the  broidery  on  thy  coat,  and  whv 
hast  thou  donned  that  hideous  sworu- 
belt.  and  still  more  hideous  sword  \ 
Wiiy  canst  tJinu  not  drees  thyself  like 
a  centlemau,  as  thou  art )" 

haye  told  yon  before,  that  I 
hold  it  neither  becoming  us  as  men, 
or  as  Christians.  \n  deck  ourselves  in 
gold,  silver,  or  costly  array ;  but  as 
hecometh  tnoee  professing  godliness, 
with  good  works.  And  think  you  it 
is  meet  for  poor,  sinful,  mortals,  who 
are  but  dust  and  asheti,  and  more 
particnlarly  we,  whose  lives  stand  in 
je<i|';U  (ly  ever>' hour,  and  whose  lil/er- 
tii  s  ;ii(  111  dariirrr  of  being  tnkf-n  from 
us  ;  tiiiiik  you,  Harry  Nortii,  it  is  meet 
for  us  to  spend  time  and  mone^  in 
that  which  is  but  vanity,  and  inthnp 
which  minister  unto  the  flesh 

"  Because  we  are  ashes,  therefore, 
we  must  wear  sackcloth.  Sackcloth 
and  ashes !  That  is  just  the  w  av  witJi 
you  gloomy  ones.  Faith,  I  take  life 
easier  than  you ;  I  see  no  piety  in 
making  myself  miserable,  or  wearing 
clothes  unseemly  for  a  genUeniRTi  " 

"Nor,  verily,  do  I,"  replied  John. 

But  what  I  would  say  is,  that  ws 
who  have  a  great  and  serious  work  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  who  have  to 
break  our  dourest  eanhiy  ties  for  the 
sake  of  our  country  and  the  Gospel — 
otir  foes  being  of  our  own  housenold, 
it  behoveth  us  to  wntrh  n!id  to  be 
8ol>er,  to  be  serious  and  pniycrful, 
and  to  give  up  those  amusements^ 
which,  it  tnay  N:-,  nro  harmless  and  in- 
nocent ui  happier  times.  Can  we  be 
light-hearted  and  jovial,  when  Eng- 
land is  sore  aflSicted  t  when  the  bloM 
of  our  hnthrsn,  slain  in  the  lighteona 
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cause,  crieth  to  heaven  for  vengeance  "  God  f<vbid  1**  «^^Vjyf^  lionel, 
upon  our  oppreasors startingi 

**  I  often  sneak  Bomewbat  in  this  ''And,"  oontinned  Harry,  not  heed- 

manner,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  addressing  ing  the  interruption,  '*  if  you  go  to 

Courtenay,  "to  those  w  ho  honour  the  one  godlv  divine,  he'll  tell  vou  that 

Kin^more  than  they  fear  God,  and  bifihoDs' lawn  sleeves  and  ail,  are  de 

whoDring  reproach  upon  onr  glcvioas  Jure  awino;  and  that  all  other  clergy 

cause  by  their  foUics  and  vices ;  but  the  epiBCopalian  are  grievous 

thinking  that  because  the  Roundheads  wolves  devouring  the  flock ;  and  that 

are  grave  and  strict,  therefore,  the^  if  you  do  not  humbly  and  thankfully 

would  show  their  loyalty  best    their  take  all  the  blows  and  kicks  that 

licence,  and  their  dislike  of  rebiBllion,  yonr  ]Hince8  and  governors  are  graei- 

by  their  dislike  of  rehgion."  ously  pleased  to  bestow  upon  you, 

"  If  I  were  on  your  side,  Lionel,"  you  shall  receive  unto  yourself  dam- 
said  Harrv,  "  1  should  look  grave  nation.  If  you  go  to  another  godly 
enough;  I  should  be  miserable  to  divine,  he'll  tell  you  that  the  first 
think  what  a  confounded  fool  I  was,  godly  divine  is  a  priest  of  Baal ;  that 
to  risk  Ufe  and  fortune  ;  and  all  be-  the  Church  of  En^jland  is  Antichrist, 
caase  the  man,  Charles  Stuart,  should  and  the  Boa-st  of  the  lievelutious  ; 
be  king.  And  such  a  king !  mean,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
treacherous,  hypocrite  !"  the  Man  of  Sin.    Moreover,  he'll  tell 

"  Harry,"  cried  Courtenay,  passion-  you  to  be  so  loyal  and  faithful  to  the 

atel^',  while  John  looked  displeased  King  as  to  take  up  arms  against  him 

aft  hjs  intemperate  language,  "you  are  when  'tis  for  his  good;  that  is,  for 

one  of  those  who  despise  dominion,  the  King,  and  against  his  evil  advisers, 

and  who  delight  in  speaking  eyil  of  Now,  I  ciill  that  sheer  cant  and  hypo- 

dignities."  crisy.   If  ever  1  meet  in  battle  tnat 

do  not  despise  dominion.  Am  cnrsed  old  Tillain,  Charles  Stnart — 

I  not  fighting  becaiue  I  would  have  hold  your  peace  there,  ye  malignants 

a  most  glorious  dominion  ;  the  great-  — I  shall  jHit  n  i»istol  to  his  head  with 

est  men  in  the  greatest  power ;  and  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life." 

homage  paid  to  genius— not  to  a  **Tbe  tune  will  oome,"  said  John, 

golden  crown  t  And  methinks,  John,  venr  solemnly ;  for  he  was  shocked 

we  should  then  have  the  laugh  against  an*!  disgusted  by  Harry's  levity: 

the  nmlignants ;  for  see  ^o\i  not  how  "  the  time  will  come,  when  God  will 

they  are  always  casting  in  onr  teeth,  show  the  diffiuenoe  between  those 

that  Hhe  powers  that  M  ate  ofddned  who  are  in  deed  and  in  truth  on  His 

of  God  V    Now  powers  being:  many,  and  those  who  do  the  Devil's 

clearly  cannot  mean  a  king,  who  is  work  in  the  Lord's  name.  And  God 

bat  one  |  but  must  refer  to  a  boose  will  exact  a  heavy  reckoning  from 

of  Parliament,  or  Commonweal^  those  who  have  troubled  our  Israel. 

Wimt  say  you  to  my  aigumenti  my  He  knowcth  those  who  have  brouf^ht 

worthv  M^jor  1"  these  miseries  upon  our  bleeding 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  an-  country,  and  those  who  have,  indeed 

•irerad  John,  "I  am  nigh  wearied  of  used  their  utmost  endeavours  for 

arfnnnent.   The  time  nas  past  for  peace,  and  who  really  desire  the  ad- 

ai^ing  for  the  truth ;  the  time  has  vancement  of  liberty,  and  the  true 

come  to  die  for  iV*  Protestant  religion.   Cod  judge  be- 

"  Ham — well,  as  to  truth,  how  am  tween  us,  and  defend  the  right !" 

I  to  know  what  is  the  truth  1  Every  "  Amen  I"  said  both  Lionel  and 

one  swears  that  he  is  fighting  for  the  Courtenay,  with  great  carnestnesa 

truth,  and  that  if  any  one  will  be  kind  "  Faith,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are 

enoa^h  to  give  him  an  opportunity,  holding  a  conventicle  here,*'  yawned 

he  will  be  most  happy  tolxjcome  a  the  incorrigible  Harry, 

martyr  for  it.    Acconlin^;  to  our  own  "And  the  time  will  come,"  cnn- 

ahowing,  we  are  all  of  us  in  the  right ;  tinned  John,  suddenly  turning  round 

and  yet  half  of  us  want  to  cut  the  u])onhim ;  *'whenyou,andsncha8yoil» 

throats  of  the  other  lialf  And  there's  Ham'  North,  will  have  tO  cboose 

Sir  Lionel  Atherton  ;  to-day,  the  best  which  you  will  serve." 

firiend  I  have  in  the  world ;  to-morrow,  "  I  crv  you  mercj^  John  Atherton,** 

mayhap  he*U  ran  me  throngh  with  piteouslv  ezcUumed  Hmy.  "What 

bis  sword.'*  We  I  done  to  merit  an  ezbortationi 
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I  hate  the  King,  andlove  the  Parlia-  Oeorfro  HerVrt's  poems,  a  book  far 

ment— what  would  you  luon' ?   Can  more  congenial  to  hi« tastes,  Courtenay 

I  not  be  on  your  side,  without  swear-  and  lie  were  soon  deep  in  criticism 

ing  to  all  your  whiimi  and  fanci^?  and  admiration  of  the  same. 

Go  and  preach  to  those  iii-iI'Liianta,  Tlie  t\v<» ''Puritans,"  aftt  r  talkini^a 

if  you  must  preach — and,  uiuler  ^our  little  while  apart  to  each  utJu  r.  cvi 

favour,  we'll  now  change  the  suhjcct ;  deritly  on  business,  rose  to  take  their 

fWll  find  disooundng  on  the  un<;od.  departure.  I  suppose,  Lionel,"  aaid 
ineas  of  your  enemies  more  profitable  Harry,  "it  is  of  no  use  asking  yon  to 
than  discoursing  ou  the  ungodUuesa  id  come  with  us,  and  see  how  the  ioyal 
your  frienda."  city  of  Bath  is  oppressed  and  perse- 
Lionel,  taking  a  scat  near  Courtenay.  cuted  1" 
beijan  turning  over  the  books  antl  "  I  tli  nik  yon,  no  ;  I  have  no  widl 
pamphlets  on  the  table.  "What  have  to  run  my  head  into  the  Uon's  den.'* 
we  here  he  cried,  as  he  took  up  a  ^* Farewell  then  to  ye,  malignants." 
perfectly  rabid  tract  on  tlie  duty  of  Courtenay  looked  out  of  the  win- 
passive  obedience.  "  Surely,  you  like  dow.  and  saw  her  brother  run  gaily 
not  thb  V*  down  the  steps  and  mount  his  horse ; 

♦*  No,  indeed,"  answered  Courtenay;  while  John  followed  soberly  after: 

"  that  is  Harry's.   He  deli.<;lits  in  and  she  witchsd  them  furly  oat  of 

getting  pamphletu  by  the  most  violent  sicrht. 

writers  of  either  side,  and  then  read-  Liunt-1  looked  at  Courtenay,  &b  he 

ing  me  ciioice  passiiges  therefrom."  always  did  whenever  he  had  an  op- 

laonel  laughed;  then  turning  to  portunity. 

CHAPTER  IL 


"  So  the  die  is  cast,"  Lionel  said  at  in  an  abstracted  manner,  "  I  am  in  a 

length  ;  "  and  Harry  is  a  rebel"  great  perplexity." 

£ven  so,"  replied  Courtenay,  yeiy  "Are  you,  Sir  Lionel?"  asked 

sorrowfully.  Courtenay.   "Can  I  be  of  any  ser- 

In  sooth,  I  cannot  understand  vice :  is  there  aught  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

him ;  with  my  knowledge  of  his  eha-  **Indeed,  no— 1  think  not— andyet^ 

raeter  I  should  certainly  have  sup-  maybe — well,  I  will  tell  you.  A  jren- 

posed  that  ho  would  have  been  (Ml  tleman  of  my  acquaintance  (who  being 

our  side ;  truly,  in  all  but  the  vital  suspected  by  the  Pto'liament^  cannot 

point,  he  is  a  cavalier.    Maybe,  we  have  the  neetlfiU  communication  with 

ought  to  clmnj^e  places ;  for  some  of  his  Majesty's  General)  is  aK-ut  to 

my  graceless  acquaintances  tell  me  I  intrust  me  with  the  care  of  t>ome 

am  a  Puritan  at  heart,  beorase  I  am  most  important  and  valuable  papers, 

often  times  sad  and  i;ust  down.   But,  relative  t^>  a  design,  of  which,  I  may 

in  truth,  there  is  cause  enouLjh  to  say  only,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 

make  the  lightest  heart  heavy ;  and  concernment  to  his  Majesty  a  service: 

though,  with  Harry,  I  see  no     t y  in  and  most  terrible  consequences  woula 

being  niisemble,  yet  I  think  there  is  result  from  its  di.^covery  by  our  ene- 

sufficient  reason  in  being  so.    We  mies.    Now,  these  despatches  I  am 

must  mourn  that  our  country  calls  charged  to  deliver  to  the  Marquis  of 

us  to  draw  our  swords  against  our  Hertford  himself,  at  his  quarters  at 

friends  and  brethren  ;  and  that,  in  Bradford,  directly  the  whole  packet 

our  glorious  cause  we  mav  have  to  is  ready,  which  wiU  bo  next  Saturday 

take  the  life  of  many  a  orave  and  morning;  or  else  to  find  a  trustworthy 

Yhrtnous,  but  misgui«ied  man.   'Tis  messenger  by  wlunn  to  send  thenu 

not  enough  that  we  should  die  ;  we  Well,  last  night,  I  had  iutelliuence 

may  be  called  on  to  sacrifice  lives  from  Mr.  Hungerford,  at  Uetling 

more  i^redous  to  us  than  our  own."  House,  in  Bath,  that  on  Saturday 

Durinq;  a  silenee  which  followed,  several  gentlemen  of  ijuality  and  in- 

the  remembrance  of  private  troubles  fluence  will  jkiss  throui^h  the  city,  on 

and  anxieties  again  pressed  heavily  their  way  to  Uxlonl,  and  that  he 

upon  the  mind  which  had  almost  be-  greatly  desires  that  I  would  meet 

gua  to  forgstthem;  and  Lionel  added,  them  at  his  hoose^  where  fh^  will 
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bait  for  a  few  bonrs ;  beoanaa  my  pher,  that  I  might  explain  it  to  your 

prescuce  is  neces*iary  for  tlie  proseru-  friend;  and  though  the  letter  was  after 

tion  of  another  scheme  concerning  his  all  sent  by  otlier  hands,  you  know  well 

ALajeaty  a  service.  Now,  how  to  per-  enough  the  only  reason  lor  the  altera- 

form  both  dtitiea,  I  know  not.  I  can-  tion  in  the  plan  wiia,  that  Harry  wish' 

not  take  the  desputehe.s  to  the  General  ed  to  put  off  our  journey  till  another 

before  I  repair  to  this  meeting  in  the  time.  Hmvo  I  done  any  tiling  since  to 

city;  for  they  will  not  be  nnished  forfeit  your  confidence  1  These  doubts 

eany  enough ;  and  I  am  leouoated  to  are  unworthy  alike  of  yon  and  me, 

be  with  these  gentlemen  by  elevf  n  Sir  Lionel." 

o'  the  clock.    Neither  ought  I  put  off  "  Nay,  in  truth,  vou  wrong  me, 

going  to  Bradford  till  afterwards ;  Mistress  Courtenay^ '  he  answered 

for,  as  I  aaid  before,  I  moat  deliyer  anxionaly.  "Conldl  erar  doubt  your 

these  papers  as  soon  as  possible  after  loyalty  or  discretion  ?   But  when  I 

they  are  r»':idy,  an<l  it  is  needful  that  asked  you  to  take  my  letter,  as  you 

they  should  be  in  his  lordship's  hands  were  going  to  that  gentleman's  house 

}^  noon,  at  the  latest.  Yet,  I  can  with  yonr  orotber,  uiere  waa  no  dan- 

aoarceiyrefasegoingtoHetlingHooae;  ger  in  the  desit,'n  ;  for  my  friend  was 

Mr.  Hunp^rford  says  that  they  must  then  thought  by  all  to  be  on  the  side 

have  my  counsel  and  opinion  on  va-  of  the  Parliament ;  neither  at  that 

liona  mattera.  So,  you  see  what  it  ia  tame^  whiob  ia  more  to  the  point,  bad 

to  be  up  to  one's  eyes  in  plota  and  that  laaolntion  been  passed  by  the 

schemes;  and  to  be  'a  gentleman  of  House  of  Commons,  that  no  woman 

influeur^,'  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  employed  by  the  king^s  party  as  a 

me.   Most  unhappily,  a  very  trust-  spy  or  letter-carrier,  shonld  have 

worthy  yierson,  whom  I  have  before  mercy  shown  her  by  reason  of  her 

employed  in  such  matters,  i.s  fjoin*;  to  sex  ;  but  should  meet  with  death, 

leave  this  part  of  tlie  country  to-mor-  Could  I  send  you  on  such  a  mission, 

row,  on  business  of  his  own  ;  and  no  when  I  know,  if  it  be  discovered  by 

perniaaions  of  mine  can  induce  him  the  rebels,  death — 0  Mistress  Courte- 

to  stay  over  Saturday.    Besides  him,  nay,  T  shudder  to  thiiik  <>f  it death 

I  know  of  no  one  in  whom  I  could  would  be  the  consequence.    Nay,  by 

sutticieutly  confide,  to  scud  with  the  my  honour,  you  must  not  go.  I  should 

daapatebea  to  the  Marquia.  Ton  know  not  know  a  moment'a  peace  until  you 

not  of  any  one,  I  suppose,  who  would  were  returned  in  safety.    How  could 

be  both  a  skilful  and  tniatworthy  I  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  let 

mciiseDger  1"  you  encounter  such  fearful  danger  V* 

"/  will        replied  Oourtenay,  "How  oould  you  reconcile  it  to 

quietly.  your  conscience  if  any  harm  resulted 

"  You,  Mistresa  Courtenay  !'*  from  your  neglecting'  either  of  your 

**  Why  not  ]   See,  I  think  it  is  or-  engagements  1   You  cannot  plead  as 

dained  by  Providence  that  I  should  an  ezcuae  want  of  a  meaaenger,  whilst 

be  the  bearer  of  your  despatches;  for  you  have  one  so  ready  and  willin::,'  to 

this  very  morning,  there  was  brought  do  his  I\Iaje.=5ty  a.  service,  however 

me  a  letter  from  my  cousin,  who  lives  dangerous.  Ajid  what  is  mjr  life,  that 

in  Wiltshire,  asking  me  to  viait  her  you  ahould  be  ao  chaiy  of  it  %   Is  it 

on  Saturday  ;  now,  I  must  pass  ni<,'h  more    precious  than  those  which 

Bradford  on  my  way  thither ;  Harry  perish  day  hy  dav  in  the  cause  of 

will  suspect  nought ;  for  I  often  go  to  loyalty  ?  \Vho  am  1,  that  should  stay 

aee  her.  Let  me  have  :^our  paoera,  at  home  in  peace  and  securitv,  while 

and  my  life  on  it,  but  I  will  give  tnem  thousands  are  suffering  and  dying  in 

into  the  Lord  Marquis's  own  hands  our  land  for  that  cause  for  which  I 

before  noon  on  Saturcky.— What,  will  gladly  would  suflfer  and  die  ]   Do  I 

vou  not  tniat  met  Where  did  you  not  love  rovaovereign  and  my  country 

leam  these  suspicions  1  Have  I  ever  as  faithfully  as  they  t   Why  seek  to 

given  you  cause  to  doubt  my  loyalty  deprive  me  of  one  poor  opportunity, 

or  prudence  ?  You  thought  me  worthy  wherein  I  may  show  that  devotion 

to  be  employed  last  apring  to  take  whiob  I  fealt  Long  liave  I  mourned, 

that  letter  to  your  friend  at  Briatol,  that  there  is  no  work  for  me  to  do ; 

when  I  was  jromg  there  with  Harry  ;  th?\t  Tarn  not  counted  worthy  to  suffer 

you  said  that  that  also  was  an  import-  persecution ;  but  must  pass  my  days 

ant  matter;  you  even  taught  me  a  d-  m  ignoble  eaaa  O,  that  I  were  a 
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man !  I  would  fight  lus  bravely  iis  any  break.  As  he  will  be  on  duty,  (dtUy^ 

of  ye  ;  and  m  calmly  aiul  as  cheer-  for^noth  !)  he  camiot  put  uti  his  visit 

fully  meet  m^  death.    I  will  take  uo  until  aoiother  day  i  no  we  have  no 

denial.  Sir  Lsonel,  you  must  see  that  reaBon  to  fear  d^ffiool^  from  tiial 

it  13  your  (Intv  to  lay  aside  yniir  fears  quarter." 

as  to  my  safety ;  aud  be  tliaiikt'ul  for  "But  Harry  may  not  like  your  |>a.'?.'5- 

a  messenger,  whose  loyalty,  1  think,  ing  through  our  army's  quarters  at 

you  cannot  imi>each.'  Bradford,  and  may  wish  you,  for 

Lionel  looked  at  her  impassioned  greater  safety,  to  make  a  circuit  of 

face,  which  glowed  with  lofty  cnthu-  the  place,  or  to  ride  by  some  other 

siaam  ;  but  was  more  than  ever  reso-  road?" 

lute  and  (Irtermined  init«expres8i<m:  "Moet  likely  he  will;  so  would 
and  he  f»  it  that,  indeed,  she  would  nnt  the  best  plan  l)e,  to  arrange  a 
take  no  denial — for  no  rock  could  meeting  at  some  place— some  inn- 
be  more  iiiiinoTcable  ihaii  was  Gour*  without  the  town  V' 
teoay  in  the  path  of  duty.  She  well  ^l^iia,"  anawend  likmeL  "Let 
knew  that  Lionel  could  have  nn  other  me  consider  •  there  is  the  inn  at  the 
oLyection  than  that  he  had  already  sign  of  the  Crown,  on  the  Bradford 
made  to  her  proposition ;  and  the  road— that  woold  be  a  good  place ; 
thought  of  the  attending  risk  only  you  could  halt  there  on  the  pretence 
made  her  more  enirer  for  the  UTider-  of  refreshment,  aud  so  on ;  and  I  will 
taking.  "  It  shall  never  be  uaid  that  send  this  ul'teruouu  a  letter,  to  tell 
a  North  shrank  from  danger,"  she  the  marquis  ofalloararrangements,  by 
proudly  thouglit.  the  trustworthy  me.-^enger  I  spoke  of. 

"  You  have  the  heart  of  a  hero  !'*  I  would  iro  and  see  his  lordship  my- 
Lionel  involuntarily  exehiimed ;  then  self,  but  1  liave  to-day  an  engagement 
added,  in  a  voice  of  d(  i  p  emotion,  at  the  house  of  the  writer  or  theae 
**  I  can  say  no  more.  I  will  not  dis-  de.spatches;  wh<Te  I  mtist  stay  till 
ple;ise  you  by  any  further  mention  of  fckitiurday  morning,  to  settle  some  of 
the  danger  you  contemn^  nor  will  I  our  matters.  Now,  for  greater  safety. 
reiKnat  what  trouble  and  mqni^de  I  I  shall  oak  his  lordship  to  come  and 
shall  suir  r  while  you  are  away — but  meet  you  himself  at  the  inn  :  for,  in 
I  will  speak  no  further  of  myself;  the  first  place,  you  know  him  weU 
I  will  only  thank  yon  witli  most  fer-  by  sight ;  so  there  can  be  no  efaanee 
Tent  gmtitade ;  for  you  b^  thie  vend-  el  a  mistake ;  and  secondly,  this  de- 
er a  jrreat  service  to  the  king:  greater  sicrn  is  of  so  important  and  particular 
than  you  have  any  idea  of.  Yon  aay  a  nature,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
truly  that  it  is  duty  to  accept  yonr  conseqnenoe  that  none,  not  eren,  for 
offer.  I  cannot  indeed  lay  aside  my  a  time,  his  lordship's  officers,  should 
fears,  and  forget  the  danL"^r  but  it  know  the  exact  bearing  of  some  of 
ie^  my  duty;  unless,  which  may  iicaven  the  secret  intelhgeucc  contained  in 
grant,  I  find  some  one  else  to  take  these  papers,  or  t&it  any  sneh  scheme 
the  de.spatchc.«.  But,  at  present,  I  isafo(»t.  The  desji  itelies  are  written 
see  no  hope  of  that."  in  a  petuiiar  cipher,  with  which  the 

*'Sir  Lionel,  1  have  to  thank  you, '  manpiLs  w  well  acquainted  ;  net  m 

said  Coortcnay  gratly,  the  stem  look  that  1  ^nerally  use ;  but  in  the  one 

ui>on  her  countenance  softening  into  which  I  explained  to  you  last  spring: 

a  smile.   "  I  thank  you  very  much  ;  a  cipher  known  only  to  a  very  few  of 

for  thu3  the  earnest  wish  and  prayer  the  king's  party.    I  will  bring  the 

of  my  heart  will  be  accomplished,  packet  here  on  Saturday  morning" — 

And  now,  "  nhe  contimied,  'Met  us  "St;iy,   Sir  Liniu!*"  interrupted 

make  our  necessary  arrangements."  Courtcnuy ;  ''ithiidc  suspicions  might 

"  Before  we  settle  any  thing,  let  me  be  awakened  by  yonr  again  coming  to 
ask  you,  Mistress  Courtenay,  whether  this  house ;  and  though  Hany  would 
you  think  it  unlikely,  that  in  these  be  away,  he  would  l)e  sure  to  hear  of 
unhappy  times,  Uarrv  may  wish  to  it  on  his  return ;  and  might  then  ask 
aeeompany  you  himsdf  to  your  eou-  me  questions,  not  the  easiest  to  an- 
sin's  house,  which  will,  of  course,  swer.  Now,  you  know  my  house- 
render  your  journey  fruitless  I"  keeper — the  rrood  old  !sonl— hi'<  Ma- 

**  I  have  thought  of  that ;  but,  jesty  hath  nut  a  more  loyal  or  trust- 

Inckily,  he  is  going  toBath  on  Satur-  worthy  subject  in  his  domiidoah- 

day,  and  will  start  soon  after  flay-  think  yoa  not  that  it  would  be  the 
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beat  way  to  send  her  U)  your  house  have  induced  him  to  let  her  go, 

to  fetch  the  papers  I  I  can  so  order  etrore  id  her  gentM  tone  to  leaamre 

mattors,  that  nmic  shnll  know  au^ht  him. 

of  her  being  out  ;  ami  she  would  die,      "Fear  not,  Sir  Lionel ;  fear  not  for 

rather  tlian  reveal  that  she  had  been  me.   If  they  make  me  prisoner,  they 

on  such  an  errand."  do  but  give  me  the  gloiy  of  suffering 

Lionel  smiled  at  tlie  thought  of  the  for  conscience  snkc  ;  and  if  they  take 

old  housekeeper  being  engaged  in  my  life,  what  then  {    I  will  say,  with 

their  dark  designs  ;  but  agreed  with  Esther  of  ddL  if  I  periiih,  I  j)erLah. 

Courteiuy  that  it  would  be  the  least  For  God  and  my  oountry  I  shall 

dangerous  method  of  receiving  the  die!" 

despatches ;  as  Jiarryb  curiosity  might      "We  trust  too  much,  I  thinJc,"  she 

oertainly  prove  very  inoonYement ;  wentonaftera  panse;  "iretniattoo 

and  lionel  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  much  that  Gk»dwill  always  lead  us  in 

captain's  violent  anger,  the  certain  an  easv  path,  or  for  ever  remove  all 

consequence  ol  his  discovery  of  the  difficulties  from  about  us;  we  should 

plot  rather  tmat  that  He  inll  give  us 

"My  feelings  towards  my  friends  strength  to  stand  fast  in  all  the  sad 

and  relations,"  said  Court<?nay,  "shall  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal 

never  stand  in  the  way  of  the  duty  I  life.    We  hope  too  much  for  u  very 

owe  to  my  Qod  and  my  kinp ;  yet  I  peaceM  wa^  to  Heaven,  instead  of 

wouM  try  to  save  Harr>'  troni  tlie  c.illing  to  mmd  that  tlicy  who  would 

vexation  and  annoyance  lie  would  be  live  godly  in  this  world,  shall  suffer 

sme  to  feel  if  it  ever  came  to  his  persecution.     lUit  let  persecution 

knowledge  that  I  had  been  engaged  come !  yea,  ^  though  I  walk  through 

in  such  an  undertaking."  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 

For  a  little  while  longer  they  talk-  will  fear  no  evil' " 
ed  over  their  arrangements ;  both      Lionel  clasped  Oouctenay*s  hand 

knowing  that  it  was  their  last  and  in  his,  and  looked  upon  her  with 

only  interview, ransai'king  their  minds  deep  solemn  tenderness.    For  awhile 

for  every  thing  that  was  needful  to  he  could  scarcely  trust  himself  to 

be  said,  till  iJonel  rose  at  last,  and  speak  :  at  last,  in  a  low  but  earnest 

they  went  out  and  stood  together  voice,  lie  said.  "The  Lord  hear  thee 

for  a  fewminutea  in  the  cool,  shady,  in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  the  name  of 

porch.  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee." 

That  afternoon  was  bright  and  sun-     "Amen,"  said  Oonrtenay,  bowing 

shiny;  not  too  hot,  for  a  soft  breeze  her  head.  And  so  they  took  fare- 

i-amo  scented  with  hay  from  the  dis-  well. 

tant  fields,  and  roses  and  honeysuckles      When  Harrj'  cauie  home  thateven- 

from  the  garden  beneath  the  terrace ;  ing  Courtcnay  informed  him  that  she 

it  made  the  a.^pen?;  ami  acacias  rustle  intended  visiting  her  cousin  on  tlie 

and  quiver.    A  very  lovely  iiictuic  of  following  Satnrday.    Harry  at  tir.st 

woods,  Hud  hilli»,  and  valleys  they  demiured  a  little,  by  reason  of  the 

might  have  seen  firom  that  great  stone  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and 

porch,  had  they  cared  to  n'^tice  what  still  more  because  he  could  not  ac- 

their  eyes  unconsciously  looked  on.  company  her  himself   At  length  ho 

"  Well,"  said  Lionel,  "  on  Satur-  yielded  to  her  persuasions,  and  pro- 
day  afternoon  I  hope  to  be  able  to  go  mised  to  obtain  for  her  a  pass,  with- 
to  Rnulf  n  l,  :!nd  hear  from  the  Gene-  nut  wliich  travelling  in  those  days 
rahj  own  iip.-5  the  praise  of  ^our  hero-  was  perfectly  unsafe.  But,  imfor- 
ism.  But,  oh,  I  cannot  think  how  I  tonately,  Harry,  reekless  etmu^  in 
shall  live  till  I  leani  of  yonr  safety,  oth(  r  matters,  was  only  too  solicitons 
and  if"   for  his  sister'?  safety,  and  >wore.  or 

He  stopt  short;  shuddering  with  something  very  like  it,  that  she  should 

siokmingt  terror  at  the  bare  possi-  not  go  umen  under  tne  protection  of 

bility:  his  face  grew  deadly  white,  a  certain  pious  oM  corporal  who  had 

and  he  was  forced  to  turn  away  to  lived  in  the  village.    Oonrtenay  was 

hide  his  tearful  eyes  and  iiuivcring  utterlydiscomfitedut  the  idea  of  being 

lipSb  aecompanied  1^  a  Roundhead  soldier; 

Oonrtenay.  mnverl  at  his  evident  however,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  the 

di?5tre.«(s,  and  knowing  nothing  but  tritling  objections  she  ihued  ti)  ni^'kc 

a  strung  sense  of  duty  coiUd  ever  were  all  overruled  by  Harr^,  ami  ^he 
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WU3  obliged  to  accept  the  proposal 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  for 
fear  of  giviiii:  i  to  suspici-ins  that 
a  visit  to  her  coiisin  was  not  the  pri- 
marv  object  of  her  journey. 

She  hoped  that  now,  having  more- 
over given  him  n  ]iromi.s<'  that  slif* 
Would  not  ride  through  the  town  of 
Bradford,  Harry  woula  raise  no  more 
difficulties :  but  a  littlt*  -svliile  after 
he  sutMciily  lockcti  up  from  the 
book  lie  was  reading,  and  asked, 
with  an  expreBsion  of  keen  stiapicion 
in  his  dark  eyes,  "  Courteuay,  what 
did  Lionei  Atherton  come  for  to- 
day ?" 

^  What  did  he  come  fort  Why,  I 

suppose  to  pay  us  a  visit,  as  lie  Ditcn 
doth.  I  know  not  of  any  other 
rea<ion,"  she  answered,  feeling  certain 
ti;  I  ;t  was  only  as  an  after-thought 
that  Lionel  had  informed  lirr  of  nis 
diflicultv,  yet  growing  rather  hot. 

**  Well,  but  prithee,  Courtenay,  did 
he  not  stay  here  a  long  while  in 
private  innferencc  with  you;  and  was 
It  not  on  matters  of  tiie  most  import- 
ant and  confidential  kind  V* 

"  Private eonference !"  she  exclaim- 
ed, horror-stni 'k,  flushing  scarlet 
to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  then 


turning  ashy  pale  ;  "  What  mean 
you  ?" 

"Why,  if  thou  wouldst  have  me 
speak  plainly,  hath  not  Lionel  been 
avowing  the  state  of  his  heart?  Kh, 
Mistress  Courtenay  1  Kay,  come  now, 
conft  s^  :  r  8wrar  by  those  bltilhing 
chcekb  it  must  have  been  so." 

"You  foolish  boy,'*  replied  his 
sister,  with  a  laugh,  set  completely  at 
her  ea««e,  and  too  jo>-fnl  at  the  relief 
from  hvv  fours  to  mte  him  for  his 
presumption ;  **  you  foolish  hoy,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,  know,  Sir 
Lionel  is  lar  too  wise  to  speak  a  word 
of  such  matters  to  me.  Have  I  not 
told  yoa  before  that  I  never  have 
tliou'^'lit,  norever  coidd  think,  of  him 
otherwise  than  aa  a  friend  ?  As  such 
I  do  esteem  and  honour  him— iiutLiug 
more.  Yon  rebel  and  traitor,  you  are 
more  to  me  than  the  most  loyal- 
hearted  cavalier  that  ever  drew  a 
flword  for  King  Charles." 

"  Mistress,  I  am  highly  honour^,'* 
said  Harry,  bowing'  low  ;  and  cnrirt- 
sit^  and  brotherly ailection  being  both 
satisfied,  he  returned  to  his  Doi>k, 
which  was  that  pamphlet  on  pa&sive 
obedience  that  had  exdted  Lionel's 
disgust. 


THE 

Thk  rid  has  been  the  most  popular 
hero  in  JSpain  ;  and  the  Poem  of  the 
Cid  is  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  that 
country.  There  lias  l>een  a  general 
tendency  amon^  dry  investigators  and 
historians  to  disbeliere  theezistenoe 
of  those  heroes  whose  deeds  are  chiefly 
perpetuated  in  popular  songs  and  dit- 
ties. The  existence  of  the  Cid  has 
been  contested.  During  the  fifteenth 
century  poets  aiiJ  historians  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  expressed  their 
doubts  respecting  several  of  the  tra- 
ditions on  the  subject  of  the  national 
hero,  then  mrrrTit  :n-  i»r!':  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  cotninem  emeiit  of  this 
century,  a  learne<l  Spaniard,  Masdeu, 
iiithu  II  I'd  by  the  improbabilities  and 
fuiicitnl  rpi-dfl.  s  whicli  ]ie  fuiiml  in  an 
old  chronicle  of  the  Cid,  published  a 
refutation  of  it  He  eame  to  the  oon- 
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elusion  that  there  wjw  nothing  certain 
and  well  founded  on  the  celebrated 
Cid,  that  deserved  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation  ;  and  that,  after 
having  carefully  .stuilicd  the  fubject, 
he  must  express  his  belief  that  noth- 
ing positive  is  known  about  RodriffQe 
Diaz  the  Campemhr,  not  even  liis 
mere  e\-i.«tencc,  sis  there  were  other 
Ckstilians  of  that  name,  with  the  same 
siimam& 

This  absolute  negation,  not  only  of 
Konic  of  the  fabuIoiiH  rpiso<les  in  the 
history  of  the  p<ipular  hero,  but  of  the 
man  lumself,  met  with  abundant  and 
intlignant  refutations:  and  among 
these,  testimonies  reauiting  from  new 
researches  appear  irrefragable.  For 
instance,  if  among  thr  andent  tradi- 
tit'iis  rolrttini,'  to  tlie  Cid,  some  of  them 
are  evidiutly  fabulous — created  by 
the  popular  imagination — others  bear 
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all  tJie  cluiracteristics  of  truth;  thus,  moments  so  frequent  in  history,  when 
all  that  refers  to  the  incidents  of  the  eircnmstance.s  seem  to  combine  and 
conquest  i)f  Valen(;i;i  is  in  perfect  ac-  prepare  a  field  for  the  activity  of  a 
cor(iance  witii  the  Arabic  traditions  man  gifted  with  a  fearless,  advcn- 
and  chronicles ;  and  it  cannot  be  ad-  turous  genius,  tliiisting  for  fortune 
mttted  that  two  rival  nations,  would  and  glory ;  and  it  was  at  this  period 
forma  ridlculnu-;  plot  and  understand  appeared  the  national  hero  of  Spain, 
each  other  in  the  most  minute  circum-  Kodriguez  Diaz  de  Bivar,  the  Ci^  the 
ataocee,  in  order  to  create  a  fictitious  OamptSador. 
hero,  and  attribute  to  him  an  ima^in-  little  is  k ;  i '  wn  about  the  early  his- 
ary  policv  and  iuKiirinary  f'xploits.  It  tory  of  the  Cid.  The  details  of  hig 
i&y  thereiore,  we  believe,  well  eetab-  lite  have  been  carried  off  by  the 
lished  in  Spain,  that  the  ezistenoe  of  stream  of  time.  Even  the  precise 
no  character  in  history  is  more  posi-  date  of  his  birth  has  been  a  subject 
tive  and  certain  than  that  of  the  Cid.  of  controversy.  It  seems,  however, 
His  real  life  and  adventures  only  re-  now,  that  he  must  have  been  born  in 
main  to  be  cleared  from  the  popular  1090.  Nothing  certain  is  known  about 
eiag^erations  which  fallowed  the  ro-  his  family.  In  the  Poem  of  the  Ci.l, 
mautic  epoch  during  which  appeared  one  of  Kia  enemies  intends  to  insult 
the  great  Castilian  hero.  Lim  by  calling  him  a  miller  :  but  this 
Thiseventfoland  remarkable  phase  could  not  be  taken  for  an  nistorical 
in  the  historj'  of  Sp.iin  U  the  period  assertion,  it  may  only  be  a  trstirnony 
when  the  Christians  had  conquered  of  his  not  having  been  of  noble  Cas- 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Peninsula  tilian  blood.  The  most  plausible 
from  the  Azahs :  they  were  in  posses-  conjecture  i.s,  that  he  belonged  to  an 
8ion  of  Navarre,  GaUcia,  the  Asturias,  honourable  family  of  citizens  at  TJur- 
Lcou,  Castile,  part  of  Aragon,  when  goe.  In  the  (Jiviiica  riniculaf  Rodri- 
Ferdtnand  the  Oreat  was  preparing  guez,inajoco8emoo4isniadeto8peak 
his  eonquest  of  Portog^  In  the  of  himself  as  being  the  son  of  a  raer- 
meantime  the  Ar;il>ic  a-scendancy  wjts  chant.  ThhCroni^n  rimnffn  is  a  po- 
declining.  The  liy  nasty  of  the  Omay-  etical  histoiy  of  the  youth  of  the  Cid, 
ads  came  to  a  close,  it  had  reigned  discovered  among  the  manuscripts  of 
with  great  splendour  for  nearly  tliree  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris,  and  pub- 
centuries  over  Mohammedan  Spain.  h*«hc(l  some  years  ago  in  Oennany  by 
The  Khalife  Hescham — addicted  to  Mr.  Francisque  Michel,  with  the  as- 
poetnrand  music— plunged  into  the  sistanoe  of  Ferdinand  Wolf  It  is  sup- 
slumbers  of  the  East,  neglecting  the  posed  to  have  Ix  en  eomposrd  s(>nu> 
most  urgent  duties  of  the  fjovernment.  twenty  or  t  hirty  years  l»efore  the  great 
He  was  deposed.  The  Arabs,  per-  "  Poem  of  the  L  id,"  wliich  relates  the 
soaded  that  the  Almighty  had  with-  last  vears  of  the  .S]ianisli  lu  ro  and  his 
drawn  his  protection  trom  the  raf'c  of  death  ;  and,  whilst  the  Vovrn  is  a  na- 
Omayah,  rejected  the  claims  of  th<' last  tional  monument,  the  CVoimrt  is  de- 
descendant  of  it ;  and  from  that  day  void  of  any  historical  or  literary  value, 
commenced  the  destructionoftheunity  It  is  a  wretehed  composition,  without 
wlii "It  had  becni  the  most  powerful  a  shadow  of  moral  sentiment  Its 
basis  ot  the  ancient  Arabic  empire  of  author  was  no  doubt  inspired  by  read- 
Spain  ;  the  eentml  goTemment,  with  a  ing  the  romances  of  chivalry  of  hia 
supreme  bead,  ceased  to  exist.  Grad-  time,  and  appears  to  have  collected, 
unlly  all  the  most  important  cities,  without  any  ^jud^ment,  or  the  sira- 
Toicdo,  Saragossa,  Valencia,  Seville,  plest  discrimmation,  all  the  stories, 
formedasmanyindependentstateSfgo-  legends,  and  ridiculous  anecdotes 
vemed  by  Cheiks,  Emirs,  or  Governors,  wTiieh  were  then  ciu'rent  on  the  popu- 
under  difterent  denominations,  which  lar  Ium  o,  and  have  tliro>\Ti  them  j>ro- 
aregenerally  translated  in  the  Spanish  miscuously  together,  without  any  in- 
chronicles  by  the  title  of  king.  Such  telligence.  Among  those  legends, 
a  stnte  of  things  was  highly  favour-  however,  there  are  sonu'  whieli  liavo 
ablet<)thec<)nquestsof  the(  •hristi^n^»,  had  the  privilege  of  ia^ipiring  tlir  v'' 
whose  wai  fai  e  against  the  Arabs  was,  nius  of  great  poets,  and  others  winch 
in  reality,  nothing  less  than  arestora-  appear  very  plaustble,  however  mag- 
tion  and  a  erusado  at  the  same  time,  nihod  by  the  popular  imagination.  But 
of  many  centuries'  duration.  This  if  popular  traditions  are  thu  only  do- 
period,  therefore,  was  one  of  those  cuments  existing  on  the  youth  of  the 
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Cid,  those  which  refer  to  military  a-half  before,  at  the  partition  of  the 
facts  and  expeditions,  when  corrobor-  ^^reat  Carolincian  empire.  The  Cid 
ated  by  the  chronicles,  often  of  both  remained  in  the  service  of  the  King 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Arabs,  may  be  of  rasti!(\  With  the  impetuosity, 
admitted  m  well-established  events,  ambition,  and  thirst  for  activity  that 
Thus,  we  may  believe  that  during  one  charactemed  him,  it  was  not  probable 
of  those  perpetual  combats  ana  cu-  that  he  would  inspire  feelinss  of  mo- 
counters  between  the  Christians  and  deration  in  the  new  king,  wTio  was  of 
the  Arabs  of  Spain,  Rodriguez  hav-  a  violent  temper,  and  brooding  over 
ing  restored  to  liberty  the  Moham-  projects  of  ooncjaests  and  spoliationsi 
medan  kings,  whom  he  had  taken  Soon  after  his  accession,  the  King 
prisoner,  received  from  them  thesur-  ofCasfileromraencedhiscareerofwar- 
name  of  C'm^,  or  lord.  The  word  fare.  Hisfirstcampaignwasnotagainst 
Campeador^  pre-eminent  Ohampion,  his  brothers,  but  against  theKmg^of 
became  subsequently  another  siirnanie  Navarre  ;  tlie  rhn>ni<'les  are  barren  on 
of  the  rid.  In  the  ancient  Latin  the  subject  of  thisfirstexjK^dition;  they 
chiutas  cuu  be  found  Camjufifor,  or  merely  affirm  explicitly  that  the  King 
Campi€Uitor,&udC(nnpidu€tor^whic)i  of  Castile  introsted  the  royal  stand- 
^--'-'-'u)  to  be  the  traTislation  of  the  old  artl  and  the  command  of  liis  army 
Spanish  wonl ;  but  it  is  singular  that  to  the  Cid.  On  the  followhiLr  year, 
the  Cid.  in  hi;i  i^ublic  acts,  generally  Sancho  attacked  his  brotlier  Alouzo, 
confinetl  himself  to  this  surname  in  King  of  Leon,  an<l  defeated  him  at 
his  .'liernatnre :  Derganza  has  seen  a  the  battle  of  Llnntaila,  in  which  the 
privilege  granted  by  the  Spanish  hero  Cid  is  said  to  liave  fought  valiantly, 
to  the  monaatery  of  Aguilar,  which  is  The  two  or  three  following  years  were 
signed  Campiator.  taken  up  by  the  a<?gres>i(>n.s  rtf  the 
Xet  lis,  therefore,  state  the  prinei-  Kincr  "f  Castileon  his  brother  Gareia, 
pal  historical  events  of  the  life  ot  the  King  of  Galicia,  whom  he  dethroned. 
Cid,  which  are  accepted  as  authentic  In  1071  Sancho  and  Alonso  were  again 
or  corroborated  by  the  Spanish  ana  in  arms.  Tliey  came  to  encamp  at 
Arabic  chronicles.  If  otner  pei-son-  the  head  of  their  armies,  near  the  vil- 
ages,  his  contemporaries,  received  also  lage  of  Golpgara,  on  the  banks  of  the 
the  appellation  ofOid,a8  stated  by  the  river  Carrion.  In  a  first  aioonnter 
seeptu-s,  Rodriguez  Diaz  is  the  only  theCastilians  M  f-re  vanquished,fonvd 
one  who  has  passed  down  to  posterity  to  abandon  th^ir  eanip  arid  the  tield 
with  that  surname.  He  obtiiined  it  of  battle,  aiid  tocommeuce  a  retreat; 
after  a  great  exploit  and  an  act  of  but  during  the  night  of  repose,  which 
magnanimity  ;  and,  although  the  de-  wa.s  to  be  followt'd  l>y  a  rontinuation 
tails  of  his  previous  litr  arc  nnknown,  of  the  retreat  and,  perhaps,  a  greater 
it  is  certiiin  that  he  was  already  cele-  defeat  and  slaughter,  the  uid  rousted 
brated,  when  he  accompanied  King  the  courage  of  his  erest>&llen  kins, 
Fernando  L  in  the  conquest  of  Por-  vehemcntlv  urged  him  to  at*-  !:  t^'  > 
tugal  (1055— U)6()),  where  he  (hstin-  enemy  in  the  dead  of  night,  whii&t  the 
guished  himself  by  his  valour.  His  soldiere,  full  of  confidence  aft^er  their 
services  to  the  king  must  have  been  victory,  were  traniu  illy  reposing  in  the 
remarkable,  for,  at  the  deatli  f^f  Fer-  very  tents  which  the  Castilians  had 
nando  L,  tnc  Cid  was  occupying  in  abandoned  on  the  previous  eveningf 
the  State  a  most  important  post  assuring  bim  of  a  complete  victoiy 
This  Femamlo,  at  his  death  (1(>65),  which  would  wash  away  the  stain  of 
divided  his  kingdom  nmon*?  his  chil  the  retreat.  Sancho  assented  wil- 
dren :  to  the  eldest  son.  Sancho,  he  lingly.  The  army  was  hastily  raUied 
left  Castile ;  to  Alon^o,  Leon ;  to  Gar-  and  silently  led  on  the  men  of  Leon, 
cia,  Galicia  and  portion  of  Portni^al  who,  plunged  into  a  profound  sleep, 
recnntl  veonqnerea;hel)e(|ueathedal80  were  mo«tof  them  slaughtered,  Al-n?'\ 
an  uppauage  to  each  of  hiji  two  daugh-  hopeless,  sought  hiti  safety  in  tiigiit  ; 
ters,  the  town  of  Toro  to  Elvira,  and  he  was  discovered  in  a  ndgbbouring 
Zamom  to  Urraea.  Such  a  subdivi-  church,  and  sen  t  n  prisoner  to  Burgos^ 
Kion  of  the  sovereignty  wa.s  in  aceord-  All  the  Spanish  chronicles,  with  a  very 
ance  with  the  ideas  and  manners  of  few  exceptions,  relate  tius  episode 
those  times,  but  became  the  source  of  with  the  heroic  interventioii  of  ^ 
deplorable aissensions,  similar  to  those  Cid. 

that  had  taken  place  a  century  and  King  Sancho  had  no  sooner  taken 
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poneadott  of  tlie  dominioitB  of  his  two 
Diothera,  than  be  resolved  to  deprive 
his  sUters  of  the  appanajjes  they  had 
received  from  theii-  father.  Elvira 
gave  up  Toro  without  resistance ;  but 
Urraca  refused  to  yield,  and  the  king 
came  to  Ijcsiege  Zamora.  which  offered 
a  vigorouij  resiatance ;  ho  was  prepar- 
ing to  storm  the  city,  when  a  man  of 
thatcity,v\'anderin;;uiisiwpectedabout 
the  Onstiliaii  (■amp,snr|)ri>ed  the  K'ing, 
unguarded  and  drfenccicivSjaud  ^struck 
faim  dead  with  his  lance.  The  Cid 
was  present  at  this  >ii  ge,  and  as  usual 
was  conspicuous  by  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  arms.  One  dav.  in  a  sally  of 
the  Zamoran8»  he  found  nimaelf  alone 
against  fifteen  enemies,  whom  he 
struck  down  or  obliged  to  fly.  He  be- 
held the  murder  of  his  king  at  some 
distance,  and  rushed  in  pursuit  of  the 
mnrdcrrr,  who  rs^capcd,  owing  to  the 
swiitness  of  his  horse,  and  re-entered 
the  city.  The  name  of  this  man, 
Bellido  Dolfos,  has  )jeen  preserved  by 
history,  and  haa  become  proverbial  in 
Spain. 

When  Alottzo,  the  defeated  King  of 

I/eon,  was  a  pri.-oner  at  Burcro'*.  he 
obtained  his  lile  and  partial  iilierty  by 
consenting  to  enter  the  mouabtic  life ; 
he  was  conducted  to  a  convent,  took 
the  vows  as  wrll  as  the  cowl,  and  'v  i - 
left  as  one  dead  to  the  world ;  but  lie 
found  the  means  of  escaping  from  the 
monastery,  and  took  refuge  at  the 
Moorish  C^airt  of  the  Km  ir  of  Toledo, 
Aimamoun,  who  had  been  his  ally. 
The  Arabic  chronicles  expatiate  on 
the  munificent  and  generous  hospi- 
tality of  the  Mohammedan  Prince  to 
Alouzo,  as  well  as  on  his  affection  for 
his  guest  The  latter,  on  the  other 
iiand,  often  fought  for  him  success- 
fid  ly  against  the  Arabchiefs,  his  neigii- 
bours.  Nevertheless,  there  existed 
among  the  Arabs  of  Toledo  a  secret 
foreboding  that  the  (  'hristiaii  prince 
migiit  prove  at  a  fiitiue  time  a  dan- 
gerous foe,  whilst  -iilonzo  could  not 
contemplate  without  bitterness  this 
bnuitifm  <nty  of  Toledo  lost  to  Chris- 
tendom, nor  banish  the  hope  tJiat 
some  day  it  might  be  recovered.  As 
ioon  as  Alonzo  received  a  secret  in- 
tellijrenee  of  the  death  of  hi.s  brother 
bancho,  he  luu^ncd  to  return  to  Leon, 
where  hfs  sul^ects  halted  him  again 
as  their  king;  hie  brother  Garcia,  on 
beholding  his  former  subjects,  the 
Galicians,  ready  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  people  of  Leon,  deeUffed  war 
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against  him;  Alon20,as8tated1v80ine 

chroniclers,  invited  him  to  an  amic- 
able interview,  fbirini?  which  he  had 
liim  treacherously  seized  and  thrown 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  Castle  of 
Luna,  wliere  he  remained  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Other  chronicles aflirui  that 
Garcia  wa.^  thus  taken  treacherously 
by  Sancho  and  thrown  into  the  prison, 
from  wliich  Ahjiizo  liad  not  the  gen« 
eri»sity  to  deliver  him. 

Alouzo,  now  master  of  Leon,  Galicia, 
and  part  of  Portugal,  was  the  only 
priiu  e  (if  the  royal  family -vvhn  could 
pretend  to  the  t  hrone  of  Castile.  The 
Uaatiliaus,  although  not  having  a 
great  confidence  in  him,  offered  him 
the  erown,  but  on  a  somewhat  humili- 
ating condition,  which  was,  to  swear 
that  he  had  tuen  no  part,  in  any 
way,  in  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Saiuho.  Alonzo  gave  his  consent; 
but  what  knight  would  be  bolci  enough 
to  receive  such  an  oath  at  the  hands 
of  his  master  and  sovereign  ?  Here 
again  a})i>ears,  with  a  great  historical 
importance,  the  figure  of  the  Cid ;  he, 
the  fearless  C'amjmtdor,  came  for- 
ward, deiiianih  d  {>roiidlytla'  oath, and 
received  it  from  the  lips  uf  the  kiTiir. 
Hence,  inevitably,  the  aiitijiathy  of 
Alonzo  for  his  heroic  subject — an  aii- 
tijMtliy  wliifh  could  not  always  Ix* 
subdued,  despite  the  latter's  merit  and 
great  services.  It  was  important  for 
the  State  that  Alonzo  should  secure 
the  fidelity  of  his  fearli-ss  vassal ; 
with  that  view,  he  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  own  oousm,  Ximena  (Ohi' 
mfene),  daughter  of  Don  Di<  go,  Coimt 
of  the  Asturias,  The  autlientic  docu- 
ment of  this  marriage  has  been  pre- 
served ;  it  took  place  on  the  19to  of 
July,  1074.  In  all  probability,  this 
was  a  second  niarrincre  of  the  Cid,  for, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he 
lost  a  son,  named  Diego  Rodriguez,  in 
the  battle  of  (^onsnejrra,  in  10"^?,.  By 
this  second  marriage  he  liad  two 
daughters,  who  were  both  married  to 
the  Counts  Carrion,  in  1095.  Alter 
two  years  of  wcdhn  k,  both  Hiarriaces 
were  annulled,  and  subsequently,  the 
eldest  became  the  wife  of  Don  Ra- 
miro,  who  became  King  of  Navarre, 
and  tlie  second  married  the  Prinro  of 
Aragoni  the  latter  married  a  third 
time,tbeOount(^Barodona.  Sevend 
of  the  great  families  of  Spain  ate  the 
descendants  of  the  children  of  the  Oid. 

A  few  years  after  the  marriage  of 
the  Cid  with  the  cousin  of  his  king, 
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a  separatioB  took  pl«se  between  the  Toledo  ranendered,  the  Gid  mi 

wily  sovereign  and  the  heroic  subiect^  pointed  Prince  of  die  Toledan  M  UUia, 

the  cause  of  which  has  never  neen  which  was  equvaleEt  to  gOTemor  of 

known ;  none  has  been  uiisigued  to  it,  the  city. 

excepting  a  mutoat  repugnance.  The  Unfortniiatol^  for  Chrietiim  Stmin, 

Cid  took  refuse  at  Surai:of>sa,  where  a  secret  aiiiinosity  never  ceased  to  ex- 
he  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  ist  between  King  Alon^o  and  the  Cid. 
Moorish  Emir,  or  King,      Mouta-  Frequent  ruptures  iiu J  reconciliatiuns 
min.   Alliances  of  every  description  took  place  between  the  sovereign  and 
^e*^vf>pn  the  Christian.s  and  tlie  Mo-  his  powerful  vassal  during  the  five 
iiammedans  were  then  of  frequent  lu'-  vt-ars  that  followed  tlie  conquest  of 
currence.    The  King  of  Aragou  and  Toledo.  In  th«  year  lOHO,  the  foitrew 
the  Count  of  Barcelona  having  formed  of  Aledo  being  menaced  by  the  Al- 
a  league  to  attaek  the  Meorish  Prince  Tnora\nde8,  Alonzo  marehed  at  the 
of  Saragossa,  the  Oid' fought  with  head  of  a  body  of  troops  to  it«  rescue, 
sreat  success  the  enemies  ot  his  ally,  after  having  written  to  the  Old,  in- 
(1078):  bat  the  details  of  this  earn-  vitinghim  to  jointhearmv.  Thelat- 
paign  nave  also  been  lost.  ter  replied  that  he  would  hasten  to 
ui  the  meantime,  Alonzo  was  reign-  obey  the  summons  ;  but  uoforeseea 
ing  over  hie  extensive  dominions ;  be  dteimuitaaoeey  not  aeerly  stated  an^r* 
wjis  formidable  to  his  neidibour.s,  and  where,  compelled  him  to  forego  his 
the  Mohaniinedan  chiefs  bowed  down  promise.    Hence,  suspicions  and  re- 
in awe  bcfuro  his  power  and  ascend-  sentment  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
BSffty.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  Toledo,  King;  his  oonrtiers,  to  whom  the 
the  formidable  advanced  pu.st  of  Islam  power,  glory,  and,  perhaji-s,  the  scom- 
— incefPnntly  threateninj,'  the  Chris-  I'ul  hauteur  of  the  hero  was  obnoxious, 
tian  territory— remained  in  the  hands  roused  the  rancour  of  Alonzo.  The 
of  the  Mohammedans,  it  seemed  to  Counts  of  Castile  formally  accused 
Alonzo  that  there  was  no  security  for  the  Cid  of  treachery  ;  tlie  King  has- 
the  Crown  of  Castile.    As  long  as  tened  to  withdraw  t rom  his  great  vas- 
his  generous  friend,  Almamouu,  lived,  sal  the  lands  and  castles  he  had  con- 
he  banished  all  thought  of  hostility,  ferred  npon  biuL    He  even  seized 
VVhen  the  Emir  died,  in  107r>.  Ir  n  iip::  his  own  private  property.    Tn  vain 
his  son,  yet  a  child,  on  the  throne,  all  the  Cid  endeavoured  to  justify  hira- 
tbe  scruples  and  hesitations  of  Alon-  self.   He  was  not  listened  to.  The 
zo  ceased,  although  Almamoun  had  uii^^nitcful  Sovereign  remained  infiex- 
jdnoed,  as  it  were,  his  son  under  the  il)le,  and  his  noble  victim  was  obliged, 
protection  of  the  King  of  Castile,  with  a  bitter  heart,  to  abandon  Cluris- 
Alonzo  having  secured  the  neutrality  tian  Spain :  but  this  time  he  defiarted, 
of  the  Emir  of  SevUle.  invited  the  Cid  with  unfurled  banner,  at  the  head  of  a 
to  a  reconciliation  ;  the  latter  readily  devoted  band  of  relations,  friends,  and 
acquiesced;  and  the  Castilians  entered  warriors  resolved  to  ravage  the  Mo- 
the  territory  of  Toledo,  burning  and  bammediui  territoir.  HeMuthiswajr 
plundering  indiscriminately,  and  be-  towards  the  east  of  Spain,  and,  in  the 
ganin  1078  the  siege  of  Toledo,  which  .spring of  the  year  lii!U,took  Mani,and 
lasted  seven  years,  when  the  Arabs,  tliere  estabhshed  iiis  head -quarters, 
subdued  by  famine,  surrendered.   On  In  the  meantime,  the  Mohammedan 
the  25th  of  May,  \0K\  a  glorious  day  Prime,  who  was  Governor  of  those  re- 
for  Christian  Spain,  Alonzo  entered  in  gion.s,  invited  pressingly  to  his  assist- 
triuraph,  in  this  bulwark  of  Moham-  ance,  Berauguer,  Count  of  Barcdons, 
medan  Spain,  the  ancient  metropolis  who  promised  immediate  suoooun, 
of  Gothic  Si)ain,  which  now  became  and  assembled  an  army.    As  soon  as 
that  of  Christiim  Spain,  where  Alonzo  the  Cid  became  acquainted  with  what 
established  bis  residence.    Histoiy  was  taking  place,  he  wioto  to  the 
says  nothing  of  the  services  rendered  King  of  Saragossa  a  letter  eontaiiiiBg 
by  the  Cid  during  the  siesje :  the  pri-  the  most  bitter  sarcasms  againsk 
vate  events,  chivalrous  episodes,  he-  Berauguer,  begging  him  to  communis 
roic  deeds,  seem  all  drowned  in  the  eate  mis  letter  to  ^e  Ootmti  which 
greatness  of  the  event.    But  it  ap-  being  done,  the  latter  felt  deeply 
pears  evident  that  the  King  of  Ca-stiJe  wounded,  and  fuldrefs-jed,  in  his  turn, 
received  great  benefit  from  the  expe-  to  the  Cid,  a  reply  abounding  with  in- 
rienee  and  valour  of  the  hero,  as,  when  eulting  menaoee.  The  Old  merely  an* 
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swered  that  ho  would  wait  for  him  in 
a  locality  which  he  menti' med.  The 
two  foes  met,  followed  by  their  bands; 
a  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  Count 
of  Barcelona  was  defeated  and  taken 

J^rifloner,  with  a  prrcat  number  of  his 
bllowers.  A  few  days  after,  the  Cid 
restored  him  to  liberty  on  the  pro- 
miae  of  a  hea^  nauom. 

Now  commences  what  may  justly 
be  denominated  the  regal  pomtion  of 
the  Cid.  He  eetabliehed  bis  ascend- 
ancy in  the  whole  cast  of  Sjwin. 
About  ten  princes  of  the  petty  Arab 
Stiites  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  him, 
besides  Al-Kadir,  King  of  Valencia, 
wlio  wris  his  friend,  and  reigned,  as 
it  v,'fv('.  under  his  protection.  In 
1092,  Ai  Juuiir  was  murdered  by  a 
party  favourable  to  the  Almoravides. 
The  Cid  swore  to  avrn«:e  his  d'  ath. 
He  enjoined  to  all  the  Governors  of 
the  neigh  Iwurinjj castles  to  provide  the 
necessary  provisions  that  would  be  re- 
quired by  his  troop^s,  nnd  early  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  ^ear  com- 
menced depredatory  incursions  on  the 
Yalendan  territorj'.   He  spread  ter- 
ror in  the  whole  country,  and  soon 
after,  advanced  under  the  walls  of  Va- 
lencia. He  attacked  and  took  the 
suburbs,  levied  heavy  contributions, 
jind  withtlrew,  apparently  satisfied 
with  the  retribution  iie  had  intlicted. 
But,  having  heard  a  few  months  after, 
that  the  Valciicians  liad  received  the 
Almoravides  in  their  city,  he  appeared 
axaiu  under  their  walls  with  his  army. 
This  time  he  besieged  it  closely,  cut  it 
off  from  any  communication  — Icuving 
no  possibility  of  recei\  in*^'  any  provi- 
sions or  succours — and,  after  eight  or 
nine  months,  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
treniltyof  misery  by  famine,  Valencia 
surrendered  on  the  loth  June,  1094. 
Zurita,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Spanish  historians,  obs^es,  that  the 
conquest  of  Valencia  was  the  greatest 
mUitaiy  exploit  ever  accomphshed  in 
Spain  mr  a  man  who  was  not  a  king. 
Tlie  Citl  remained  absolute  master  of 
Valencia  till  his  death,  wliirh  took 
place  in  1099.    The  Arabb  of  Africa 
had  made  various  etibrts  to  recover 
the  fair  city,  whlcii  all  remained  fruit- 
les-*  ;  t!iey  were  every  time  repulsed 
with  immense  shuighter.    But  two 
yean  after  the  death  of  the  hero,  his 
geneniK-  \vere  obliged  to  abandm  the 
city  and  its  territory. 

The  scanty  events  of  the  life  of  the 
Cid,  which  we  haTe  related,  are  those 
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which  are  plausibly  narrated  in  the 
chronicles  of  Spain,  aswell  as  in  those 
of  the  Arabs,  recently  ransacked. 
The  Arabic  historians  mention  nian^ 
anecdotes  and  episodes  which  attn- 
bute  to  the  Cid  several  acts  of  treach- 
ery, cruelty,  aud  cupidity.  Some  of 
them,  for  instance,  affirm  that  the 
successor  of  AI-Kadir  was  allowed 
to  withdraw  with  his  life  and  trea- 
sures i  but  that  suba&queutly  the  Cid 
had  him  seized,  imprisoned,  andbumt 
alive,  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  amount  of  tlie  treasure  which  he 
forced  him  to  give  up.  Such  acts 
would  deserve  the  utmost  reprobation, 
even  in  Sjniin,  and  in  an  age  of  cruelty 
and  rapine.  Still,  such  imjmtations, 
when  they  emanate  solely  from  a  van- 
quished, humiliated  enemy,  cannot  be 
a crepted as  historical  fact. It  might 
be  observed  that  these  same  lacts  are 
also  related  in  the  celebrated  Cronica 
General  de  Atonzo,  belonging  to  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  l>ut  i\lr.  Dozy,  in 
his  admirable  recent  work  on  the 
literary  and  political  history  of  Spain 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  has  clearly 
proved  that  all  tliat.  in  this  Crontra, 
relates  to  the  Cid  aud  his  conquest  uf 
Valencia,  is  translated  verbatim  from 
the  Arabic  chronicles,  and  totally  de- 
void of  any  Spanish  authority,  whe- 
ther traditional  or  historical  Ko 
doubt  King  Alon«o  and  his  partisans 
accepted  gladly  whatever  was  unfa- 
vourable to  the  hero  whom  tliey  hatl 
injured.  Mr.  Dozv,  on  the  other 
hand,  quotes  the  jiulgmen t  of  an  Ara- 
bi(;  historian,  writing  fifteen  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Valencia,  who 
states  that  the  Cid,  the  scourge  of  his 
time,  was,  by  his  We  of  glory,  tiie 
pnident  firmness  of  hisnature,  and  by 
nis  heroic  courage,  one  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Almighty. 

Christian  Spain  has  adopted  the 
Cid  as  the  ideal  of  greatness.  The 

greatest  kings  of  the  reuinsula  have 
onoured  his  memoij.  All  the  popu- 
lar poets  of  the  IMiddle  A!j;es  have  ex- 
ulted in  selecting:  him  for  th<'  "Licet 
of  their  songs  and  talea.  Dut  ui;;  age^ 
the  name  of  the  Cid  has  be^m  associ- 
ated in  Sj)ain  with  every  thing  that 
is  beautiful,  great,  and  pious.  The 
people  have  created  round  that  name 
an  imaginary  world  of  adventures, 
unearthly  powers,  and  heavenly  vir- 
tues. Time  has  seen  the  figure  of  the 
Cid  rise  in  splendour  and  influence. 
He  is  the  hero,  the  idol  of  the  Spa- 
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niarcU,  and  therefore,  even  in  our  own  buted  to  disseminate  the  grossest  cr- 
age,  not  many  jrean  ago,  whea  liberal  rors.  Tliis  work  is  a  long  comment^ 
Spain  was  rousing  from  the  torpor  of  ary  on  an  old,  senseless  chronicle,  en- 
despotism,  the  Spanianls,  in  the  hymn  titled,  (rf.<^a  Roderici^  exlmmed  by 
of  Kiego,  loTed  to  invoke  the  name  of  Kisco,  aud  of  a  doubtful  origin,  uu- 
their  nero.  They  sang:  "Tranquil,  worthy  of  notioe.  One  of  tne  most 
joyous,  valiant,  full  of  audacity,  sol-  erairitnit  litcniry  men  of  contemiiorary 
dicrs,  lot  us  sing  the  hymn  of  battle!  Spain,  Qiiintana,  has  an  inter- 
Let  the  earth  even  be  moved  by  our  estiii/^  life  of  the  Cid,  in  a  biugraphy 
accents!  Let  the  world  recognise  in  of  celebrated  Spaniards,  although  he 
U8  the  children  of  the  Cid!"  haj8  allowed  the  doiuain  (»f  fiction  to 

Wehavc  mentioned  the  Spanish  his-  prevail,  at  times,  over  that  of  reality. 
tori;in,Ma.sdcu.whodenie8  thehistori-  In  Germany,  Bouterweek  is  most 
cal  existence ot  the  Cid.  It  must  fur-  scanty  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Cid; 
tiier]»ead(led,tliatsnme()f  tlie  writers,  ITubcr  and  Miiller  have  each  written 
contemporary  of  the  Cid,  tiie  bishop  a  lustory  of  the  great  Spaniard ;  Imt 
Peh^ns  and  the  monk  of  Silo,  do  not  theur  works  are  chiefly  based  on  the 
even  mention  his  name.  On  the  other  same  miserable  source  as  that  of  Fa- 
hand,  tlie  hi^Jtorical  fragments  testify-  ther  Risco.  In  France.  Siemondi  and 
ing  the  life  aud  deeds  of  the  hero  are  Yillemain  have  publisned  some  ele- 
almndant.  Thoee  in  the  Latin  chro-  gant  pages — especially  the  latter,  in 
nicies  of  Toledo,  of  Burgos,  the  6Vo-  his  lectures — but  without  reference 
nka  General  cle  Alonzo^  &c.,  are  irre-  to  the  more  important  historical  docQ* 
fragable  testimonies,  whatever  modi-  ments  on  the  subject, 
fication  may  be  brought,  in  their  ap-  Having  spoken  the  biatorieal 
preciation,  after  a  eoniiiarative  f^tudy,  hero,  let  us  dwell  on  the  poetical 
especially  with  reference  to  romantic  monnment  raised  to  his  memory.  The 
details.  We  have  alluded  to  the  A  ra-  ''Poem  of  the  Cid"  was  published, 
bic  ehronielea  and  their  importance  for  the  first  time,  by  a  learned  8pa< 
when  they  corroborate  the  Spanish  niard,  Sanchez,  in  1779.  In  the  only 
narrative,  and  Conde  often  (|uotes  manuscript  that  remains  of  this  work, 
tiiem  in  his  celebrated  "History  of  the  at  the  end  of  which  are  added  three 
Aralw  of  Si>ain"  (1820),  on  the  subject  lines,  stating  that  it  has  been  written 
r)f  the  Cid,  with  the  intention  to  ^'ivc  by  one  named  Peter,  in  the  month  of 
greater  weight  to  the  historical  im-  May,  there  is  a  date,  one  number 
portanoe  of  the  popular  hero.  The  of  which  has,  it  seems,  the  appear* 
special  Spanish  chronicles  of  the  Cid  aiice  of  being  efibced  purposely.  This 
are  generally  considered  as  a  mi?rture  sinjjuhirit}  Iki*  i»iven  rise  t^  nnmcroii«» 
<^  notion  and  reaUt^.  Besides  the  coiyecturcd  aud  researches;  but  the 
chronicle  ofAlonzo,  with  its  misrepre*  conclusions  adopted  Sonchei  are 
sentations,  as  we  have  seen,and  bhnd-  considered  satisfactory.  It  would  ap- 
ly  adopted  by  Southey,  there  is  a  pear  that  this  Peter  has  merely  <  opied 
brenecUogia  dd  Cid^  of  the  thirteenth  the  manuscript,  and  efi'aced  one  uum- 
eentorv;  the  Cr&niea  del  Famoeo  ber  to  give  a  greater  appearance  of  sn* 
Cdballero  Biir(ynui\  of  the  fourteenth  tiquity  to  the  poem,  which  must  have 
century  ;  tlie  (h  toi  int  Cidi ;  the  Cro-  been  composed  in  the  year  13(>7.  The 
nica  dd  Cid  Ray  Duiz ;  and  several  study  of  tlie  language  in  wliich  it  is 
other  dry,  brief  narratives,  of  no  great  -writt  en,  the  mannerri  it  reveals,  and 
importance.  Tlic  ditties  and  sonys,  in  it,s  ver.sificatinn.  indicate  its  belonging 
which  appear  the  name  of  the  Cid.  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
are  innumerable.  The  Jiomancero  del  or  the  commencement  of  the  fom^ 
C7(k^  by  Juan  de Escobar,  must  not  be  teenth.  It  has  evidently  been  com- 
omitted;  but  the ^reat  national  liter-  posed  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  ]  t^ion 
ary  monument,  raised  to  the  memory  of  that  province  nearest  to  that  occu- 
of  t^e  hero,  is  the  Poma  del  Cid,  pied  by  the  Arabs,  because  ft  oontaias 
n^lidi  is,  as  stilted,  the  most  ancient  several  Arabic  words  and  efiitiieli^ 
monument  of  the laiiguage and  litera-  for  which  it  would  have  Ixoen  easy  to 
ture  of  Spain.  find  a  Spanish  equivalent    With  re- 

Among  the  modem  works  on  the  ferenoe  to  the  manner  in  which  the 

Cid,  must  especially  be  mentioned  the  poem  became  known  to  the  public,  it 

Castdla  y  el  .^f « Fnmt>»>  Cattdlano,  seems  evident  that  it  was  bv oral  reei- 

by  Father  Kisco,  which  has  couth-  tation.  The  poet  constant^  employs 
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the  ezpreasioDs,  *'Tbtt  mtut  know," 

or  "You  ini'jlit  hnre  seen,"  as  if  nd- 
dressinga uunibcr  of  men  listening  to 
him.  When  he  relates  the  siege  of 
Valencia,  and  t  he  sufferings  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  poet  pmises,  and  ex- 
claims, "It  is  a  miserable  situation, 
my  lords,  to  behold  one*s  children 
starring  from  want  of  food.**  In  short, 
throughout  the  nvIioIc  poem,  there  are 
frequent  allocutions — modes  of  ad- 
dress aud  exclamations— wliic'h  indi- 
cate that  the  poet  nsed  to  recite  his 
work  before  an  audience ;  nm\  that 
he  did  so,  coiifinin!;  himself  t<i  a 
fragment  or  an  episode  at  a  time, 
as  the  whole  wouid  have  been  too 
fatiguing.  It  appears  also,  that  this 
recitation  was  not  ??poken,  but  sang. 
The  verse  whicii  closes  the  lirst 
prt  of  the  poem  seems  to  affirm 
It.  It  Kiys  :  The  couplets  of  this 
fftnrf  are  hero  closiug."  One  of  the 
Spanish  chronicles,  alluding  to  the 
Cid  and  the  poem,  says,  *'de  quo 
cantaivr cantare  signifying,  to 
praise,  in  the  Middle  A«;w,  as  in  the 
dap  of  Augustus.  In  all  probability 
this  singing  of  the  poem  was,  what  is 
understood  in  our  time  by  reciiativo. 
With  reference  to  the  great  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  *'Poem  of  the 
C^d,'*  the  mvstery  has  not  been  un- 
ravelled. All  the  <x)njcctures  are  un- 
satisfactory :  the  researches  have  been 
vain.  All  that  can  be  atiirmed  is* 
that  the  author  of  the  poem  was  one 
of  the  popohur  poets  wao»  under  the 
doTiomination  rSJnglares,  made  their 
appearance  in  Spain  during  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  from  that  time 
formed  one  of  the  principal  amuse- 
ments of  tlie  public  festivals. 

The  "  Poem  of  the  Cid"  is  composed 
of  two  songs,  and  contains  the  history 
of  the  latter  years  of  the  hero.  At 
the  comnif'Ti'-PiiitMit  of  the  first  rotii;, 
the  Cid,  rondenmed  to  exile  by  King 
AloDzo,  leave.-i  Castile  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  a  foreign  lan<l.  He  departs 
with  a  band  of  faithful  friends,  takes 
several  castles,  gains  battles,  an<l  eoii- 
quera  Valencia.  Hoping  to  soften  the 
wratii  of  his  King,  he  sends  him, 
after  each  of  liis  victories,  splendid 
presents,  taken  from  the  booty.  Al- 
onzo,  touched  by  the  respe(!tiul  feel- 
ings of  his  Tassai,  restorer  him  to  his 
royal  favour,  and  gives,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  two  daughters  of  the  Cid  in 
marriage  to  two  infantas  of  high 
lineage  The  seoond  song  lelates  the 


subsequenterploitsof  the  Oampeadnr, 
Prinec  of  Valencia,  and  proceeds  to 
reveal  the  baseness  and  cowardice  of 
the  two  sons-in-law  of  the  Cid,  which 
render  them  the  object  of  the  sar- 
casTus  and  scorn  of  their  brothers  in 
anns.  Both  stung  by  the  smm  they 
inspire,  disamwar  with  their  wives, 
pretexting  their  witlidrawal  to  thair 
estates,  and  enidly  ill-treat  them  on 
the  way.  The  daughters  of  the  Cid 
are  separated  from  their  husbands, 
and  form  another  marriage  with  the 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Arao:nn  and 
Navarre.  Such  is,  in  substance,  the 
subject  of  the  two  songs,  composed  of 
succesBiTe  events,  and  each  terminat- 
im^'  by  a  marri8ge,a8  in  most  Spanish 
comedies. 

The  poem  does  not  profess,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  poetical 
histoiy.  Like  all  the  great  literary 
composition;^  of  that  kind,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  characterized  by  a  marvel- 
lous appearance  of  truth,  of  reality, 
and  nature.  It  is  a  most  faithful 
vivid  repi-esentation  of  real  life  ;  the 
poet  transfers  his  hearers,  or  readers, 
m  the  very  heart  of  that  coimtry, 
semi -Christian,  semi- Arabic,  when 
the  vague  chivalrous  ideas  of  two 
races  were  taking  birth,  and  appeared 
at  times  in  contrast  and  opposition, 
at  other  times  strangely  mixed  ana 
blended.  He  brings  under  the  eyes 
of  his  readers  the  actual  cities,  the 
ffe^mis— sometimes  the  eamps,  some- 
times the  courts,  with  the  personages 
as  if  they  were  living ;  and  the  va- 
rious events  are  depicted  with  a 
vividness  that  ahsorhs  the  feelings  of 
the  readers  as  if  they  were  taking 
part  in  all  the  movements  and  scenes. 

Stiunge  to  say,  although  the  Cid 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  people, 
the  personification  ol  all  that  is 
great  ;  althou^li  the  author  of  the 

Eoem  has  evidently  no  other  object 
ut  to  glorify  his  hero,  still  this  hero 
is  far  &om  being  represented  in  the 
]iocm  devoid  of  tlio  blots  and  frailties 
of  humanity.  He  is  at  times  rebuked 
with  severe  epithets,  more  applicable 
to  the  chiefs  of  a  lawless  band ;  and 
his  generals  arc  represented  at  times 
as  men  ot  a  coai-so  brutality,  or  of 
unscrupulous  craftiness.  The  con- 
tinued enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards 
for  their  Cid,  such  as  tlic  legends  and 
the  poem  re])resent  him,  is  undoubt- 
edly attributable  to  the  characteristic 
traits  of  indomitahle  passions,  of 
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recklessness  of  human  life,  of  that  from  the  French,  these  are  often 
nation.  There  is  nothing  in  tlie  omitted^  or  scantily  a(lniitte<I. 
domain  of  literature  approacliinu;  tlie  There  are  three  principal  dialects 
fearful  scenes  of  that  character,  ex-  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  :  in  the  east 
cepting  in  the  dramas  of  Calderon.  the  GbtaloniAn^  from  which  are  de- 
In  thia  leqpect  the  Poem  of  the  Oid"  rived  the  secondary  dialect  of  Aragon, 
offers  a  sentiment  of  truth  and  reality  Valencia,  and  Majorca;  in  the  west 
rarely  met  with  in  the  i>ocUy  of  na-  the  Portui^ese  ;  and  in  the  centre 
tions,  and  it  has  naturally  found  its  the  Castilian  or  ^Spanish.  With  re- 
way  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  snect  to  the  language  of  Catalonia, 
Spanish  heart.  all  the  Spanish  critics  acknnwIHije 

The  language  of  the  "  Poeui  of  the  that  it  is  the  same  m  the  Provencal 
Old'*  is  the  Spanish  of  the  twelfth  or  the  limousin  ;  they  all  agree  also 
centurv'.  The  influence  of  tlic  French  that  the  Portnauc^c  emanates  from 
language  apy)cars  in  alm  tst  every  the  Oaliciaii,  wiiicli  itself  is  derived 
line,  either  iu  the  funu  ci  sense  of  finni  the  French  ;  but  with  reference 
the  words,  or  in  certain  accidents  of  to  the  Castilian  or  Spanish,  that 
grammar,  wljich  otherwise  would  re-  lufty  lancriaprr,  of  the  jiroudest  mrp, 
main  inexplicable.  At  the  period  they  demur;  the  question  ai 'pears 
when  this  great  literary  monument —  very  much  one  of  national  pride.  It 
the  first  in  Spanish  hterature— was  appears,  however,  inadmissible,  that 
composed,  tht'  l-mgue  (Toe  was  al-  France  couM  iiave  exercised  n  power- 
ready  in  pos6es:iion  of  five  or  six  po-  ful  intluence  in  Catalonia  and  in  Por- 
pular  ana  celebrated  poems ;  five  or  tu<'a],  and  have  prored  niill  in  Cen- 
six  troubadours  were  extensively  tnU  Spain.  Sus<  (-{.tibilities  of  that 
known  before  the  year  1150.  In  the  nature  in  n  ?rreat  nation  are  triflirt? 
Lmfjne  (Tdd^  there  was  the  CJtanson  blemishes  drowned  in  the  splendour  of 
de  Roland,  which  belongs  to  the  her  records.  Spain,  however  oonfased 
claie  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  the  her  present  state,  however  uncertain 
commencement  of  tlic  twelfth,  and  her  future  destinies,  offers  two  mag- 
thc  travels  of  Charlema^ie ;  and  iu  niticent  e|iochtt  in  the  history  of  hu- 
proiMj,  the  "  Laws  of  William  the  Con-  manity  :  in  the  iirst  place,  her  betoie 
((ueror,"  and  the  translation  of  the  continued  struggles  in  the  long  cni- 
*'  Books  of  Kin;^^s,"  hoth  anterior  to  sade,  during  which  arost'  th.o  irreat 
the  year  1  luu ;  and  although  the  mediaival  Spanish  epic,  and  afier- 
Spanish  poem,  as  a  work  of  genius,  is  wards,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  her 
i'nmrasurably  Kny>erior  to  the  works  faVmlons  trinniiilis  in  Amt-rii  a,  in 
just  named,  the  Southern  and  North-  Africa,  in  Europe,  when  the  whole 
cm  French,  in  which  they  were  com-  world  seemed  to  shake  under  the 
posed,  evince  a  grammar,  TOcabaIar>%  weight  of  her  invincible  militaiy 
and  forms  of  langiiage  far  more  ad-  bainis,  when,  at  tlie  same  time,  Span- 
vaticed  than  in  the  langui^e  of  tlie  ish  literature  proved     great  as  her 

Poem  of  the  Cid.*'  The  history  of  victorious  armies,  evincing  the  same 

France,  of  its  conquests  in  the  Penin-  mthusiasm,  the  same  auaadty,  and 

sula,  of  the  settlements  of  the  Dukes  creatini^  an  original  literaiy  realm 

of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  Burgun-  that  can  never  ^ri^^h. 

dians ;  the  religious  influence  or  the  Mr.  Ticknor.  in  his  valuable  "His* 

monks  ofCluny  scattered  in  Castile  and  tory  of  Spanish  Literature,"  mav  be 

at  Toledo;  and,  other  circumstances  fairly  reproached  with  having 

related  in  history,  explain  abund-  somewhat  too  brief  and  scanty  in  his 

antly  this  French  influence,  which  oleervations  on  the  characteristics  of 

t!ie  Spanish  philologists  admit  with  the  epic  on  theCid.  He  considers  tliat 

great  reluctance.    The  frequent  ag-  of  all  the  poems  Ix-Luidng  to  the  early 

gressious  of  France  iu  Spain  have  ages  of  any  modem  nation,  the  one 

given  rise  to  a  legitimate  feeling  of  tliat  can  liest  be  c<>mpare<t  with  the 

resentment  and  jealousy  in  the  Penin-  "Poem  if  tie  Oid  '  is  th»>  SiMungm 

sula.    All  the  Spanish  philologists  /»></,  which  date*  alwut  half  a  cen- 

have  given  catalogues  of  Spanish  tury  after  the  time  assigned  to  the 

words  derived  from  the  Ambio —  "Poemof  the  Cid,"  and  that  a  parallel 

namely,  frnm  the  rnre  that  has  l>efn  might  e.asily  be  nm  between  tbem. 

vanquisiied  and  trampled  under  foot ;  There  is  certainly  one  s^at  trait 

hut  not  so  with  the  words  derived  of  lesemUaaoe,  namely^  an  extreme 
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ferocity  and  barbarity  of  manners,  of  its  images,  however  exaggerated 
Beyond  tbis,  the  parallel  woiUd  run,  the^e  may  appear  at  times, 
it  apppan?  to  us,  without  much  affi-  Tht»  graceful  Spanish  partner  of  the 
nity.  The  Genuan  poem  is  a  magni-  French  Imperial  throne  at  this  day 
ficcnt  brutal  chaos,  iu  wliich  a  woman  could  not  fail  to  create  a  revived  inte- 
is  the  blo<jdthirsty  hero,  and  it  iB  rest  in  the  literary  treasures  of  her 
devoicl  of  well-defined  national  cha-  native  land.  Tiiere  lias  been  nothing 
racteri sties,  whilst,  as  we  have  ob-  in  Franff  r  n  this  occasion  like  the 
6erve<l,  the  "Poem  of  the  Cid"  is  heroic  monoiuamal  invasion  of  Spanish  fa- 
alto,  ottt  purely  national,  Chnstiaoi  shions  and  Simnish  literature  as  in  the 
and  loyal,  br(\it]iin^'  eveiywheie  the  days  of  Louis  XIIL;  but  a  native 
true  Castiliun  spirit.  (jaldnteHe  has  led  a  special  attention 
We  conceive  tliat  the  Chanson  de  to  Spanish  subjects ;  and  the  most 
Roland^  nearly  contemporary  of  the  valuahle  result  of  this  sympathizing 
"Poem  of  the  Cid,"  is  far  more  akin  to  manifestation  has  been  the  recent 
the  Spanish  poem  ;  and  a  jwirallel  publication,  from  the  Imperial  Press, 
between  the  two  would  give  rise  to  of  perhaps  the  purest  text  of  the 
invaluable  literary  and  philological  "  Poem  oftheCifv' with  an  admirable 
obser^'atious.  There  is  a  great  iden-  translation,  and  excellent  philological 
tity  in  the  versification  of  the  "  Poem  notes,  by  Mr.  Damns  Hinard.  But 
of  the  Cid"  and  of  the  Oiaiisun  of  the  French  nation  would  seek  in 
Roland,  arising  from  the  similarity  of  vain  in  the  great  poem  the  germ 
manners  and  usages.  Both  poems  of  their  dramatic  c/i/'/t/Wt^r**,  which 
offer  a  great  resemblance  in  their  lonj;  remained  as  their  standard  of 
date,  extent,  and  the  national  charac-  ideal  beauty,  when  their  laudatory 
ter  <n  their  subject  It  is  well  known  acm^  was,  beau  comme  le  Cid.  In 
that  Robert  \\  ace  speaks  of  the  song  our  brief  narrative  of  what  history 
of  "Taillefer"  at  the  battle  of  Hast-  knows  of  tl!"  !ito  of  the  Cid,  and  in 
ings,  about  Roland  dying  at  Ronce-  our  observations  on  the  poem,  we 
Tang,  supposed  to  be  a  frament  of  have  mentioned  a  Ximena(Ohimena). 
the  great  French  poem,  although  it  This  character  has  nothing  in  com> 
has  iK'fn  doubteii  by  several  able  mon  with  the  heroine  of  Comeille. 
critics,  it  is  well  known  also,  that  The  Xiraena  of  tiie  poem  is  evidently 
this  Chanson  had  been  lost  during  the  second  wife  of  the  Cid :  her  fame 
ages,  but  has  been  reooveied  ana  lives  still  in  Oastile.  where  ner  image, 
published  of  late  years  by  enthusi-  witli  n  pious,  raodest  expression,  is 
astic  commentators,  who  proclaimed  revered  by  the  side  of  sjiints  ;  her 
that  France  cficf  possess  an  epic  that  popular  legend  is  semi-historical,  semi- 
eoold  rival  those  of  andent  and  mo-  poetical,  blended  with  a  religious 
dern  nations.  The  only  misfortune  halo.  The  other  Ximena  is  to  be 
is  tiiat  this  truly  beautiful  poem  is  found  in  all  the  ballads  on  the  Cid, 
written  in  a  language  dead  and  amounting  to  about  IGO,  souie  of 
buried,  which  nobody  knows,  or  will  which  are  very  andent,  some  very 
ever  learn.  Tlio  Chanson  is  hiferinr  poetical,  but  many  proRaic  and  poor, 
to  the  "Poem  of  the  Cid"  in  many  furminfj  a  fantastic,  imaginative  his- 
points.  It  is  inferior  to  it  in  the  tory  of  the  Cid,  the  chronicles  having 
power  of  oljservation,  in  the  energy  been  very  little  resorted  to  in  their 
of  its  pictures,  in  tlie  sentiment  of  composition  ;  tliis  youthful,  romantic 
human  lit"'',  and  in  tlie  powers  of  ex-  Ximena  is  also  the  one  celebrated  in 
pressing  il.  The  study  of  Virgil,  and  the  Cronim  rimata  we  have  spoken 
perhaps  of  Homer,  seems  to  have  in-  of ;  she  is  the  heroine  thrown  mto  a 
nuenced  tlie  author  of  the  Ch'in.mn,  first  dramatic  mould  by  Guillen  de 
and  otlen  debars  him  from  seeing  Castro,  and  afterwards  brought  out 
men,  such  as  tliey  were,  and  facts  as  iu  the  brightest,  exquisite  colours, and 
they  really  took  place.  On  the  other  immortalized  by  Comeille. 
hand,  the  Spanish  poem  introduces  It  is  onc^  of  the  most  remarkable 
generally  personages  and  events  that  facts  in  literary  liistory,  that  the  Cid, 
appear  natural  and  probable,  whilst  celebrated  iu  the  great  epic— whose 
it  10  often  the  reverse  in  the  French  glory  was  sung  in  a  mass  of  poyailar 
poem.  The  C'/mwaon,  moreover,  songs  and  ballads — had  not  been  the 
Dreathes  a  loftier  poeticjil  scntime?it,  hero  of  a  single  tragedy,  acted  before 
and  is  pre-eminent  by  the  grandeur  the  year  1620,  as  it  appears  by  the  list 
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of  Spaniah  dramas  siTOiby  MontiiL  the  ms,  wMeh  oompoie  the  Speaiah 

It  is  inexplicable  that  no  dramatic  drama ;  the  last  three  days  present- 

genluB  sliould  have  been  inspired  l)y  in^  the  Cid^  arbiter  of  honour  and 

the  Doble,  lofty  figure  of  the  medieval  bravery  in  tue  whole  of  Spain,  being 

Old.  Danng  some  yean  between  1616  the  terror  of  the  guilty—beetowing 

and  1620,  there  bved  at  Valencia  a  reconi]>ense8  or  stigm&H  ])y  the  sole 

Captain  of  Om^t  Guards  of  nnWe  authorityof  his  wor»X  and  raising  hi m- 

biood,  poor  and  proud,  named  Guillen  BeU  above  kin^  by  refusing  to  take 

de  Castro  y  Belvis ;  oe  had  been  a  the  oath  of  alledance  to  a  monaroh 

favourite  and  a  protdg^  of  several  of  accused  of  murder,  till  that  monarch 

the  most  powerlul  j^randeos  of  his  has  sworn  ou  the  cross  that  he  is  not 

time,  and  atterwards  abandoned  by  guilty  of  having  shed  human  blood, 

them,  which  is  a  testimony  of  hi.s  Tiio  Oid  of  ComeiUe,on  the  contran.-. 

having  been  devoid  of. servility.  Find-  is  a  pure  love  drama  :  v,'\i\i  liiii,  Chi 

ini;  himself  in  vei7  straitened  cir-  m^ne  is  the  exquisite  heroine  of  the 

cuuistances,  and  being  married,  he  re-  whole  tragedy ;  his  genius  has  sug- 

Bolved  to  write  some  plays  in  order  to  geeted  to  him  the  atnigs^e  hekwcen 

relieve  liis  penurious  state.  Hcatoncc  love  and  duty,  and  created  a  world  of 

adopted  heroical  subjecte,  although  heroism,  blended  with  deep  and  loily 

it  was  not  the  fashion  of  his  time,  and,  passion,  the  germs  of  which  he  had 

such  being  hja  object,  he  could  not  found  in  two  old  ditties  dwelling  on 

find  one  more  afla^ited  to  his  taste  the  love  of  Ximcna.    The  Chim^nc 

and  piupose  than  the  Cid.   He  com-  of  Conieille  became  the  idol  not  only 

poaccl,  therefore,  his  youth  of  the  Bx'  of  France,  hat  of  the  whole  of  Eorope ; 

cellrnt  Cid,  from  the  ballade  whicli  Sj»aiii.  even,  ado|)t'Ml  thi.s  creation  of 

had  amused  and  enchanted  him  dur-  French  ^'enius  ;  the  ioni:  chronicle 

ing  liis  desultory  career,  and  niHuy  of  drama  of  Guillen  de  Castro  w  ;is  for- 

which  were  then  sun^c  by  blind  beg-  gotten,  so  mueh  so,  that  a  few  \ .  .ir^ 

gars  in  the  Btreets.    The  play  poF^^^cs-  aft€r  the  appearance  of  tlic  French 

Bcs  all  the  vividnc'^s,  energy,  aud  liS-  Cid,  a  Spaniard,  named  Diamante, 

perity  uf  the  chivalrous  ages,  and  is  translated  the  French  tragedy  into 

the  best  he  ever  wrote ;  but,  it  was  Spanish  verses,  adding  to  it  sevenl 

not  very  successful;  it  made  its  ap-  scenes  of  bullooncry  suited  to  tiic  au- 

pearunce  too  late — twenty  years  after  dience  it  was  intended  for.  It  was 

DonQuixote— whenfendalandchiTal-  printed  in  1660,  and  only  attracted 

rons  sulyecta  were  by  do  means  in  some  little  notice  at  the  time  in  ro- 

favour,   in    an  n-^e  t  i  degeneracy,  membrince  of  the  French  trageily 

Guiiien  did  not  rause  hia  fortunes  by  who.se  huuc  waa  universal  Although 

his  dramatic  labours ;  he  became  atifi  ComeiUe  had  loyally  indicated  the 

poorer,  and  died  in  an  hos])ital.  sources  of  his  Cid — printed  the  bal- 

Oi>mril!c  hccame  acquainted  with  lads  on  the  Pubject,  and  several  of  the 

Guillen  s  Cid  during  the  popularity  scenes  of  Guiiien  de  Castro — never- 

of  Spanish  literature  in  France,  and  theless,  when  lus  tragedy  had  hen 

must  have  l>een  at  once  struck  by  the  thirty-five  years  the  object  of  a  le- 

admirable  dramatic  resources  ottered  gitimate,    enthusiastic  admiration, 

by  such  a  subject :  not  feeling  satis-  some  ignoble  critics  brought  out  the 

fied,  however,  with  the  pluy,  he  has-  wrctchetl  work  of  Diamante  and  pro- 

tened  to  ]iroctirc  as  many  oriizin.d  bal-  claimed  Comeille  a  plagiarist.  Voltaire 

lads  on  the  subiect  as  possible,  and  had  tlie  baseness  to  projianate  the 

liaving  studied  them  carefidl^,  he  ar-  calumny ;  it  was  repeated  by  Laliarpe, 

ts^tinuly  transformed  (ruiilen  sdrama.  atid»  even  in  our  own  tinM^  ithaahra 

In  the  latter,  Ximena  is  hut  a  A'cr>'  di«iseminated  liy  iirnomnce,  althouirh 

secondary  peisouage ;  chivalrous  hou-  irrcfn^ble  documental  proofs  of  the 

our  pi-evailsthrongh  the  whole  drama,  tnith  haTeheenpubUshed.  It  is  to  be 

whether  the  Cid  sacrifices  his  lady-  regretted  that  De  Siamondi  has  ia- 

love  to  duty— whether  he  fights  alone  serted  this  gross  calumny  in  his  "Hia- 

against  ail  the  vassals  of  the  Count —  tory  of  the  Literatures  of  Southern 

or  whether  he  embraces  a  wretched  Europe,"  a  work  which,  whatevermur 

man  covered  with  leprosy,  braving  be  its  merits  for  the  time  in  whidi  h 

the  ennt'i'.'ion,  in  order  t^i  save  a  Chris-  a]>|)eared,  abounds  with  similar  errors, 

tiau  in  u(idres.sing  his  prayei-s  to  God ;  ComeiUe  had  collected  for  his  Cid, 

such  deeds  fill  the  three  first  days  of  the  scattered,  floathigdflaieiilB  wIM 
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1m  diiooTered  ;  he  transformed  them, 

and  ab6orl>e(l  them  in  his  o^vn  rrca- 
tion  ;  in  this,  lie  ohcyiMl  the  i)erpe- 
tual  luwii  of  ab^imilatiou,  elabomtiuu, 
«nd  frogfeBBvre  traDaformation,  which 
preside  over  the  or^^nic  and  intel- 
lectual world  ;  he  hfw  not  done  so  in 
a  greater  de^re*-  thiui  Shakespeare, 
Moli^re,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  The 
6V«{  hM  oeeti  a  ml  historic  charMtar ; 


his  memory  ftiU  liyes  in  the  Pemii- 

siila;  hesides  the  chaotic  popular  tra- 
diti(>n!^,  and  the  numerous  baihids  of 
which  he  ha^  been  the  object,  he  hua 
inspired  the  creaticai  of  a  great  na- 
tional epic,  and  kindled  the  genius  of 
one  uf  tlie  greatest  modem  dramatists; 
hiii  Ugure,  therefore,  is  one  well  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  the  etndent 
of  histoiy  ae  weU  as  of  Uteratoiei 


SKETCHI8  IN  TI 

''What  1*'  eidaimeda  friend,  **bonnd 
for  the  West  Indies  in  quest  of 
health !"  It  seems  a  strange  paradox 
to  ears  long  accustomed  to  tue  popular 
ontcry^  against  that  portion  or  oar 
colonies ;  yet  it  is  now  becoming  an 
fstjibli.-^hed  fact,  that  for  a  certain 
class  of  invalids,  there  is  no  better 
dimate,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  gennine  comforts  of 
England,  or  the  so-ef^Hed  luxuries  of 
India,  one  might,  on  hrstacauaintauco 
with  these  isumos,  form  a  lavotirable 
impreasioii;  bat  the  laziness  of  the 
tlomestic  servants,  and  tfie  evident 
unpopularity  of  the  simple  style  of 
an  Englifih  breakfast,  with  the  custom 
of  fasting  long  in  the  morning,  are 
(to  .select  at  random  a  few  of  the  draw- 
backs), suthcient  to  disconcert  the 
tourist  accustomed  to  the  punctuality 
of  railways,  and  the  scrupuloos  at- 
tendance to  hi.H  wants,  and  even 
whims,  at  the  majority  of  our  own 
hotels. 

The  West  India  Boyal  Mail  Steam- 
packet  was  fj:cttin:j  under  weii^h  at 
Southampton  lus,  with  jny  light  iu*,'- 
gage,  I  made  my  way  on  board  tliu 
splendid  vessel.  As  the  coast  of 
England  frradually  merged  into  the 
pale  neutral  tints  of  a  mcHJiiliglit 
evening,  I  turned  my  oljservation  in- 
wards, and  began  a  survey  of  the  ac- 
commodation, and  of  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers. The  fonuer  was  excellent, 
and  the  latter  were  of  great  variety, 
the  Btoopesa  family  being  repre- 
sented on  a  considerable  scale :  Danes, 
Dutch,  with  the  hard  wrinkled  Wal- 
ieusteiu  type  of  countenance;  French, 
Qennaiis,  and  Spanish  senorsysenoras, 
andsenoritas;  besides  an  appendix  of 
the  mixed  races  of  the  Soutn  Ameri- 
can Republics.  There  were,  indeecL 
two-thirds  of  the  mmiber  on  board 
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foreigners;  and  I  was  not  a  little 

entertained  with  the  differences  ac 
moni^t  the  trunks  an<l  other  luggage 
heaped  on  the  deck — ixom  the  almost 
meoissyal  red-hair  tnmk,  to  the  new 

deceptioQsbrass-bound  American  box. 

The  contrast  between  a  West  India 
steamer  and  a  tirst-class  East  India- 
man,  to  one  who  has  sailed  in  both,  is 
snfficiently  striking.  In  the  former 
there  is  less  formality,  and  more  real 
comfort  and  indepeudenee ;  and  no 
one  assumes  prominently  the  post  of 
honour,  or  acts  as  master  or  oere- 
monies,  there  is  more  case,  and  not 
less  civility  and  decorum.  Amongst 
the  pas-sengers  was  an  elderly  Creole 
lady,  returning  to  Jamaica,  with  her 
nix  nuptial  almanacks,  the  elder  of 
whom  were  girls,  or,  I  should  say, 
young  ladies,  who  generally  found 
time,  after  the  cllild re n  w<  re  ])nt  to 
bed,  to  extemporize  a  Hirtatiun  with 
thejuniorotKcersof  theship.  lUit  tlie 
game  of  bowls  was  the  chief  pastime; 
and  while  the  £nglish  played,  the 
^Mexican  or  Btilivlan  would  stand  by 
andbet~theex<  itenii  ntbei!i^,'  ec(ually 
intense,  whether  it  were  for  aixpeuce 
or  a  doubloon. 

I  often  pitied  one  of  the  passen 
gers — a  young  oftiecr  proeeedin^  to 
join  his  regiment — whoae  comphiints 
of  the  delicacy  of  his  stomacn  were 
fully  justified.  Fmni  G  a.m.  till 
"lights  nut,"  about  twice  an  hour  we 
used  to  overiicar  his  order,  gravely 
and  eonfidentiiUly  delivered,  ^  Stew- 
ard, one  brandy  and  soda."  To  have 
nBked  for  "  a  glass  of  brandy  and  a 
bottle  of  soda-water."  would  perhaps 
have  been  too  formaL  I  admired  the 
modesty  of  the  young  man,  and  ob- 
ser\'ed  with  what  errfat  kindliness  of 
manner,  as  the  steward  pocketed  the 
tiehet,  or  receipt^  for  the  draught,  tho 
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grateful  ey»  of  our  young  countqmMi  one  of  gaily-deooiated  envelope  boxea. 

would  be  gently  niiscd  to  him,  m  ne-  Its  heterogeneous  and  fluc  tuating 

cognition  of  the  friendly  office.  |H>puktion  renders  a  saunter  tbrougE 

rassiu^  over  such  items  of  every  its  lone  street  more  interesting  than 

voyage,  as  whales,  flying  fish,  por-  agreeable,  for  the  air  is  redolent  of 

S018C8,  an<l  the  other  **  wonders  of  the  the  imported  stilt-fish  8ocharaeteri.«tic 

eep."  I  may  brieliy  allude  to  the  of  all  West  India  towns.  Scjualor 

"Gufr*  or  Saragoea  wee<l,  the  beauty  and  vice  are  very  apparent  In  the 

of  is  very  remarkable.    It  was  wretched  features  of  a  portion  of  tlie 

the  <j;r(jwii];^  Be;ison,  and  as  we  pass,  d  inhabitants  ;  but  these,  I  think,  will 

through  the  ion^^  linr.i  of  it,  which  generally  be  foundwhere  a  large  nc^o 

floatea  in  the  mo>t  p*nfect  regularity  p  opulation  exists,  notwithstandmg 

on  the  surfnee,  I  hooked  up  sevorjil  the  bounty  of  nature,  wliich  jilaees  a 

specimens!,  clustered  with  berrie^i;  but  man  with  the  sli;,'hte.st  industiy  bc- 

01  200  bunches  which  I  examined,  I  yondthe  reach  ul  the  former.  Stalls 

did  not  find  one  in  which  the  stems  of  rich  and  tempting  fruit,  presided 

radiated  from  a  common  centre,  and  over  by  sable  ladies,  attired  in  gr-ind 

without  there  being  evidently  one  ^en we  of  yellow,  blue,  white,  or  red 

Bortioa  which  had  heen  detached  gauze,  are  ranged  near  the  wharves, 

nom  some  other  piece,  or  from  a  while  stout  la^-loddng  felL  ws  may 
rock.  ol>srrve(l  «iuntering  about  with 

At  the  Danish  island  of  St  Thomas,  bunches  of  live  fowl  for  sale, 
passengers  are  transferred  to  the  in-  It  seems  strange  that  this  much- 
tercolouial  steamers,  and,  after  a  day  frequented  litilc  town  should  still  be 
or  two's  delay,  proofed  to  the  other  litrhted  at  niiilit  ]>y  lanterns  shinjr  on 
islands.  In  this  boautitul  land-locked  roi)e8  across  tiie  streets,  as  in  the  time 
and  spacious  bay,  or  harbour,  may  be  or  the  first  French  Revolution ;  and 
seen  floating  the  tiags  of  almost  all  the  that  antiquated  conveyances,  of  a  ile- 
comtuereial  nations,  including  the  scription  quite  unknown  in  Fi:  ilaiid, 
ever-varyinii  Suuih  American  govern-  should  still  l)e  in  use.  But  aluu>ui;h 
ments.  The  suggestive  yellow  and  comfortseems  not  much  regarded, the 
red  flag  of  Spain  is  still  consnicuous  fine  arts,  we  mtist  infer,  hare  not 
in  these  blue  waters,  but  nowhere  on  been  altogether  neglected,  for  X  olv 
craft  of  any  considerable  size.  Here  served,  as  the  sign  over  a  tobaccc  n- 
aaemicircle  of  green,  but  only  fMuii-  ist's  sh<>)),  a  brilliant  copj  of  **the 
ally  cultivated  hi  lis,  rises  to  a  consider  Aurora'"  ofduido. 
able  height;  and  on  three  of  their  Whenever,  in  the  suburbs,  I  ap- 
spurs,  which  abut  into  the  bay,  are  proached  the  hut  or  house  of  a  negro 
those  pwttons  frf*  the  town  of  St.  ^'proprietor,"  I  at  once  became  sen- 
Thomas,  known  as  the  "Spanish,"  sinle  of  the  faet,  from  the  slovenly 
** French,"  and  "Danish."  There  appearance  of  ail  about  it,  not  to  say 
is  a  clean  little  fort  at  the  last,  the  filth ;  for  before  their  doors  there 
garrisoned  by  a  fine  detaelmient  of  is  no  attemiit  made  to  conceal  the 
Danish  troops,  hpropm  of  wlioni  I  remains  of  former  repasts  or  to  dis- 
may mention  the  following  incident,  pose  of  worn-out  apparel ;  and,  in- 
which  occurred  in  my  presence,  oiscriroinately  scattered  about,  one  is 
One  of  our  passengers,  an  officer  sure  to  find  soles  of  old  ehoea,  fowl 
of  some  rank  in  the  British  army,  giblets,  ollal  of  fish,  egg  shells,  nT^d 
entered  into  conversation  with  one  other  equally  unsightly  objects,  the 
of  the  private  soldiers,  and,  re*  cfmiirrfVMorfof  the  wretched-looking 
marking  his  short  sword,  made  a  Treole  docjs  that  slink  about.  Decay 
motion  towards  drawing  it,  but  tlie  is  conspicuous  in  all  these  habitationi^ 
Dane,  with  great  readiness  and  dig-  notwitustanding  that  one  sees  the 
nity,  arrested  his  hand,  with  the  re-  missionary's  pony  tied  to  the  window- 
nark,  "Blonsieur,  I  shall  draw  it  shutter.  Tlie  netjro,  it  is  true,  has  a 
with  pleasure  myself  lor  you,  but  a  great  respect  for  the  good  mi^ooarr; 
soldier  cannot,  you  know,  allow  an-  out  then  niapaitiaU^iaecniaidenhb; 
other  to  do  that''  influenced  by  titie  black  costunoe,  <a 
The  town  of  St.  Thomas  has  not  which  their  mcc  are  great  admirers; 
much  to  bosuit  of  beyond  ita  pictur-  so  much  so,  indeed,  uiat  it  is  eener- 
esque  appearance  from  the  sei^  with  ally  the  fiist  advance  towarai  r»> 
its  brigbtoohnued  houaea,  reminding  spectahili^  with  a  negro  gentleman 
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to  have  a  bhick  Saxony  ami  and  white 

neckcloth  f"!-  Sunday  wear. 

With  ail  lU  disadvantages,  one  wel- 
comes St  Thomas,  as  the  fint  land 
touched  in  these  Iatitude.s;  and  al- 
though in  beauty  it  ciinuot  compare 
with  most  of  the  other  L-^Iunds,  yet  it 
is  here  that  the  native  of  the  north 
first  meets  with  the  glorious  vegeta- 
tion of  the  tropics,  enriched  with  the 
regal  hues  of  the  magnificent  Poin- 
cittna  pulcherrimOf  than  which  the 
ftmons  AmkenUdnohiits  is  scarcely 
supf^rinr  ;  the  graceful  lilac-blos- 
ftomed  Melia.  tlio  iiurpleLagerstrcenia, 
and  the  ricli  pei  luuied  dusters  of  the 
rosy  Ok-ander  bordering  the  roads  or 
grouped  about  the  trunks  of  loftier 
trees. 

We  left  St  Thomas  in  one  of  the 

intercoltmial  i)acket8 ;  and  from  the 
service*  in  wliii-h  these  small  vetiscU 
are  enijdoyed,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  arningements  were  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  transatlantic  steamer 
which  we  had  just  quitted. 

Afler  a  night's  severe  pitching 
against  a  head  wind  and  sea,  we 
coasted  St  Kitts  during  a  few  hours 
of  the  morning.  It  is  a  noble  island, 
with  fields  of  the  richest  cultivation, 
sweeping,  like  the  ample  folds  of  a 
robe,  from  the  |  i  tuiesqueand  dense- 
ly-wooded, and  cloud  capped  volcanic 
p&aJc  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  alL 
WindmiUs  innmnetahle^  and  pictu^ 
resque  villages,  are  dotted  about  in 
every  direction. 

Having  landed  the  nuiils,  we  paused 
tlie  little  satellite  island  of  Nevis 
noted  for  its  warlike  expeditions  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  la.st  cen- 
tury); and  steering  for  Antigua,  to- 
wards evening  entered  "  EngUsh  har- 
bour.'* It  was  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
l>eauty;  and  the  rich  sunset  shed  a 
golden  radiance  on  the  bold  rocks, 
which  jutted  out  in  long  promontories 
from  the  mountams,  and  being  ap- 
parently of  linicstonc,  a.s.sume(l  all  the 
quaint  foi  nis  of  cave  teini)leH,  lashed 
as  they  were  by  a  snowy  &urf.  The 
effbet  was  imposing.  But  my  atten- 
tion  Wius  divided  between  in  niiniate 
and  animate  nature,  for  we  were 
speedily  surrounded  by  cunoes,  in 
which  were  seated  the  gaily-attired 
female  vendors  of  jewel-like  fruit, 
and  necklaoea  of  beautifully  oolouced 
seeds. 

We  were  shown  some  fine  speei- 
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mens  of  petrified  woods,  which  are 
procured  in  abundan -f^  not  far  from 
the  shore.  On  the  aLope^  of  the  hills, 
crowning  the  rocks,  and  indeed  every- 
where, a  large  and  \  eiy  handsome 
aloe,  with  yellow  1 1  ssnms,  is  con- 
spicuous, and  forms  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic, i)erliaps,  of  the  scene. 

Next  morning  we  touched  at  Kos- 
S.1U,  the  chief  town  of  tlie  island  of 
Dominique.  Here  magnificent  vol- 
canic mountains  rise  to  the  height  of 
at  least  4,000  feel,  and  are  rent  by 
deep  ravines,  valleys,  and  fissures: 
and  amidst  the  serrated  rifijic'^,  and 
crowning  its  beetlnig  crai^ts,  au  em- 
erald green  mantle  of  the  meet  beau- 
tiful and  redundant  vrjctntion  is 
thrown,  while  on  seemingly  inacces- 
sible spots  arc  charming  patches  or 
fields  under  cultivHtion.  Lofty  palms 
fringe  every  ridge  with  their  tufted 
foliage,  bold  henfllands  start  abruptly 
from  the  deep  blue  sea,  and  surf- 
beaten  bays  recede  in  sueoession  in 
the  airy  distance,  while  light  break- 
ing through  tlie  rude  indentations  of 
the  coast  and  through  the  clouds  rest- 
ing on  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  shat- 
tered uKjuntains,  produces  an  eflfect 
which  realizes  the  sublime  idealities 
of  the  painter  Martin.  The  island 
seems  to  emerge  fit>m  the  depths  on 
the  mo«lel  of  the  Patella  shell,  and 
though  bolder,  miglit  be  compared  to 
the  most  rugged  of  the  Himalayas 
east  into  the  sea  by  some  wild  con- 
vulsion of  nature. 

The  negroes  brought  on  board 
curioiislv  stulfed  specimens  of  a  gi- 
gantic frog,  certainly  not  less  tlmi 
small  fowls. 

About  mid-dav  we  were  pns.«nng 
the  French  island  of  Martinique,  with 
its  grand  volcanic  craters  culminating 
around  Mruit  Pelee,  like  the  Lorn 
brooch.  The  valleys  and  coast  line 
seemed  to  be  highly  cultivated.  The 
red  of  the  Puinciana  was  conspicuous 
in  the  landscape ;  and  a  cottage,  said 
to  have  been  that  of  Napoleon's  first 
unhappy  empress,  was  pointed  out  to 
me.  The  Diamond  rock,  famous  for 
the  gallant  exploit  of  the  captain  of 
one  of  our  frigates,  early  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  rises  bohlly  from  the 
sea  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
ishmd. 

At  sunset  we  approached  the  wild 
and  picturesque  iMland  of  St.  Lucia. 
The  uarbour,  with  the  barracks  on  au 
««iit<«M%t  above  the  town,  was  ym 
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charmhiL,' ;  but  there  ppompd  to  be  men,  their  hair,  or  whatever  it  may 

leas  culiiviitioii  here  thuii  m  the  other  be,  carefully  concealed  by  a  red,  or 

ulands ;  and  this  one  is  noted,  unlike  paartgr  oolomed  kercbie£  Atanower, 

the  rrpt,  for  the  abundance  of  ite  arecruitinj^rparty  of  i)ompoua  Africam 

venomous  reptiles,  of  which  I  heard  soldiers,  proud  of  their  civilized  ha- 

many  marvellous  stories,  which  I  have  bilimcnts ;  and  in  sucoession,  it  may 

almoet  forgotten.  It  ie,  however,  a  be^  officers  on  duty,  planten,  miasion* 

rurious  fact,  that  the  venomous  rep-  ancs,  KAmnn  Catholic  prie«ta,  and 

tiles  which  abound  in  this,  should  be  merchant«j  of  all  degrees,  besides  the 

unknown  (I  believe  with  a  eingie  ex-  poorer  people, 
d^jto)  in  the  other  islands 

The  coast  scenery  throughout  the  The  most  windward  of  the  West 
West  Indies  is  exoeeding&  bright,  India  islands  is  Barbudoe^,  in  many 
hold,  and  divenrified.  With  a  tem-  reepeote  the  meet  peculiar,  only 
perature  ver>'  much  cooler,  even  in  twenty -one  miles  in  length  by  twelve, 
the  hot  season,  than  that  of  India;  It  contains  an  incbistrious  popula- 
wiih  enchanting  aerial  effects — blue  tiou,  in  numbers  only  exceeded  com- 
akiee,  and  deeper  hlne  ocean,  and  paratively  by  China.  It  is  certainly 
shoals  of  .sportive  dolphins  ana  por-  tlic  most  ''English"  of  all  these  oolo- 
poises  raisin;i;  a  white  .surf  along  their  nic.*,  and,  moreover,  preserver  a  oa- 
azure  track-  the  ailvery  flyiug-tisli,  tionality  which  is  not  to  be  found 
80  much  relished  by  the  Barbadians  elHawhere  amongst  these  islands.  The 
as  an  article  of  food,  darting  hither  robust  and  generally  fr\igal  living 
and  thither  in  the  sunshine  —white  planters,  descendants  in  a  pure  line 
sails  hovering  about  of  the  small  from  the  political  ejciles  of  the  seven- 
coasting  cratt,  and  boats  crowded  teenth  oentmy,  have  ]>rc8enred  with 
with  the  gayest  colours  of  costume  their  names  many  of  those  personal 
and  the  richest  of  fhut  and  veget-  peculiarities  which  are  rarely  seen 
ablea—theae  islands  are  most  attrac-  oat  of  the  mother  oountry.  Their 
tive  to  the  Bfexanger.  very  epithet,       tnxe-bom  Barha- 

On  one  occasion  I  was  surprised  t"  di rm,"  is  expressive  <'f  their  justifi- 
observe  some  intercolonial  passengers  able  self-respect ;  perhaps  a  more 
eome  on  board  with  bundles  of  little  loyal  colony  it  would  be  hard  to  find, 
scrapedsaplings,  whose  radiating  roots  and  the  evidence  of  aupenor  energy 
had  been  cut  off  at  the  distance  of  and  principle  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
about  two  inches  from  the  parent  thoul;h  geographically  almost  the 
stem.  I  had  never  seen  the  like  Bmalleet  as  wdl  as  the  poorest  of  all 
lvf)re,  and,  on  inquiry,  I  w;is  in-  these  dependencies,  it  is  the  only  one 
forme*!  that  they  were  "only  8wi:^rf'1  that  has  pnp<-es.stully  pres-rvt^l  its 
sticks — only  swizzel  sticks ' — as  if  character  uud  avoided  the  rum  which 
I  could  have  known  by  intuition  fell  on  its  neighbours  tfarooghout  the 
what  swizzel  sticks  were,  or  what  trials  and  difficulties  caused  bj  poll- 
their  use.  The  latter,  however,  was  tical  and  other  events. 
!  oon  demonstrated  to  me,  for  one  of  The  proprietors  have  generally  been 
the  party  very  soon  ordered  a  glass  pni  l<  r  rssident  eulttvators  of  the 
•>f  brandy  and  water,  in  \\-liich  soil  It.s  enormous  population  is  in  a 
himpi  of  ice  were  floating ;  some  bit-  certain  measure  a  proof  that  the  sto- 
ters  were  added,  and  then  came  the  rics  propagated  of  its  insalubri^  are 
})erformance  of  the  swizzel  stick,  exaggerated  ;  for  though  an  SpiMUe 
wijich,  held  between  the  palms  of  o«'(  jL^ional! v  m  ty  sweep  away  num- 
the  hand,  is  m^ed  in  churning  the  bers,  the  moruiiiiy  durmg  the  inter- 
mixture until  it  thoroughly  amalga-  mediate  periods  is  less  in  proportion 
mates.  These  swizzel  sticks  I  after-  than  that  of  most  European  countries, 
wards  observed  were  in  great  request  FVom  eompetition.  and  the  hidily 
at  ali  the  punch-houses,  where  Ame-  cultivated  stato  uf  the  it^land«  labour 
rican  beverages,  under  various  fantas-  is  comparatively  cheap.  Hmts  ars 
tical  names,  are  sold,  such  as  sunsets,  no  idlers  here — luxury  and  laziuc^ss 
ic^'d  senr]iions,  lizards,  and  cobblers.  have  been  fairly  expclftMl,  and  every 

The  constant  change  of  i>assengei^  thing  has  a  busy  thriving  appear- 

at  the  different  islanas  gives  an  ever  anoa  Bubadoes  resembles  aome  parts 

varyin^f  cliaracter  to  tho  vnyajce.    At  of  the  Siis^^ex  eoa.st,  nnl  is  quite  nn- 

uno  place  we  pick  up  Mulatto  wo-  like  any  of  the  other  islands.   It  is 
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flat,  with  a  girdle-like  escarpment  of 

inconsiderable  lieight,  ■vrhicn  gradu- 
alij  slopea  awav  to  the  parishes  of 
8t  John,  St  Joseph,  and  St  An- 
drew (called  Scotland),  where  one  is 
snrprised  to  find  bold  and  beaatiful 
rocks,  hills,  and  headlands. 

The  old  parish  churches  contain 
records  of  many  distinguished  liEuni- 
lie^,  aud  even  of  historiciil  names. 
There  are  a  few  miaiut  old  manor- 
houses  (St.  Nicholas',  for  iiLsUmce). 
which  take  us  back  to  the  daya  ox 
the  Stuarts,  or  earlier  Georges. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  vault  of  an 
old  family  at  Chriatchnich.  When- 
ever opened  to  receive  a  new  inmate, 
the  other  cotlius  were  invariably  dis- 
covered to  have  changed  their  places 
in  the  most  curioue  and  grotesque 
manner.  The  vault  was  sealed  ofH- 
cially,  and  on  b*^iTT_'  re-opened,  the 
same  phenomenon  iiad  again  taken 
place.  The  facts  are  notorious,  but 
the  cau  -  r  rr  aains  a  mystery. 

All  along  the  coast  old  cannon  lie 
emU'dded  in  the  sand,  or  are  set  up 
aa  posts,  and  the  roads  aie,  for  the 
most  pait»  ezoeUent  Such  objects 
as  these  remind  one  of  the  earlier 
settlements  of  the  island,  when  bat- 
teries were  planted  against  all  hostile 
oomerSyWithout,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
mnch  regard  to  party,  political  dis- 
cussions having  wisely  been  tabooed 
in  so  small  a  sanctuaiy. 

Windmills  are  sprinkled  all  over 
tfie  iiplaiuls,  ;mi  !  have  a  pleasant  lively 
appearance ;  and,  unlike  Jamaica,  it  is 
impossible  to  tuia  without  seeing  at 
least  two  or  three  houses.  There  are 
fjcarccly  any  trees  in  this  inland,  com- 
pare<l  with  the  others.  The  parade- 
ground  of  the  troops  ut  St.  Anne's  is 
a  lovelv  venlant  savannah,  quite  im- 
like  the  plains  of  seorched  graf?s 
which  one  sees  in  India.  The  bar- 
racks are  delightfully  situated ;  aud 
within  ten  minutes'  walk,  is  one  of 
the  finest  bathing-places  I  have  ever 
seen.  A  enral  reef  at  Rome  jlistanec 
from  the  shore  etiectuaily  protects  it 
from  the  inennions  of  the  "  ray-in'd 
salt-fea  shark;''  and  the  sea  is  so 
tm.Ti.«parent,  that  there  seems  seareely 
any  medium  between  the  swimmer 
and  the  pebbles  far  beneath  him.  A 
bathe  here  in  the  early  morning,  as  the 
mn  is  rising,  when  the  white-crested 
breakers  batter  the  coralline  barrier. 
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and  spread  out  into  swelling  curves 

about  one,  if?  exceedingly  exhilarating. 

Leaving  the  Eni^lisn-like  island  of 
Bu'badoes,  with  its  low  laud  and 
richly  cultivated  fields,  spriiJded  with 
houses  to  such  an  extent  as  to  resem- 
ble the  suburb  of  some  great  city,  we 
steered  for  Demerara,  a  province  of 
British  Guiana,  so  called  from  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  on  wliich 
Georgetown,  the  capital,  is  situated. 
When  within  thirty  miles  of  this  tiat 
coast,  the  sea  assumed  a  sandy-brown 
colour  (recalhng  Hood's  happy  linea-^ 

'*  Till  the  Bands  theretinder 
Tinge  the  &ullen  -wave")— 

from  the  turbid  waters  of  the  large 

rivers  that  are  hen  diseliarged.  Owing 
to  currents,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  bright  greeu  of  the  un- 
tainted sea  and  the  muddy  waters 
from  the  river  was  so  sharply  defined 
as  to  jirodui  e  an  almost  unnatural 
e^Seci.  X  have  remarked  the  same 
curious  appeaianee  in  Lidia,  at  tha 
confluence  of  the  Gauges  and  Junma. 

From  the  lifrhthouse  in  the  harbour 
one  may  form  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
sitnation  of  the  town.  The  sea  to- 
wards the  north  has  encroached  so 
many  miles  within  the  last  few  years 
on  this  point,  although  receding  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  deboucnure 
of  the  Demerara,  that  even  the  im- 
mense  extent  of  pea-works  Imt  im- 
perfectly  repels  the  invading  waves ; 
and  when  the  wind  blows  fresh  from 
a  certain  quarter,  their  bold  crests, 
surging  ana  dashin^r  nver  the  artificial 
defences,  appear  to  threaten  an  inun- 
dation; and  this  has  already  happened. 
GonTicts  are  kept  constantly  employ- 
ed on  these  works;  but  It  seems  a 
question  whether  tlie  expenses  of  re- 
i>istiu;4  the  encroacliments  of  the  sea 
here  would  not  be  better  employed 
in  extending  the  town  in  anotner  di- 
rection, since  only  the  barracks  and 
parade  grounds  of  the  troops,  from 
their  being  lower  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  town  are  seriously  endangered. 

Like  those  nf  all  the  West  India 
islands,  the  houses  are  mostly  wood- 
en, generally  painted  white,  sningled, 
and  with  small  verandahs  and  green 
jalousies.  They  have  gardens  attaeh- 
cd,  some  of  which  are  bright  with 
the  remarkable  ornamental  trees  and 
plants  which  flourish  in  this  humid 
elimatf  wifli  wonderful  vigour.  Pre- 
eminent m  beauty  are  the  acacia-Iika 
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jacaranda,  with  ita  colonies  of  l^ge 
deep  bine  blossoms  dnstering  round 

the  bare  trunka  and  branches;  the 
"beautiful  violet  pctrca  ;  the  luxuriant 
bread-fruit  trees :  and  the  Orinoco, 
u  it  is  here  called,  with  flame-colour* 
ed  blossoms,  that  seem  to  blaze  against 
the  rich  deep  contrast  of  green  leaves. 
Of  this  latter  tree,  I  was  told  a  pecu- 
liarity which  I  mention  without  com- 
ment :  it  is,  that  it  will  not  grow  un- 
less planted  in  the  wane  (or  in  the 
"black,"  as  the  term  is  here)  of  the 
moon.  My  informant  assured  me  al- 
so, that  a  similar  plicnnmcnon  is  ob- 
servable in  wallal)a  wood,  brought 
from  E38equi>)o,  namely,  that  in  pre- 
paring it  for  shingles,  it  will  not  split 
atraii^Mit  ilurint;  tlio  monn's  inrrrasc. 

The  larger  streets  and  roads  are  all 
divided  at  right  angles  by  canals  and 
drains ;  and  lis  some  of  the  former  are 
of  jjrcat  brcailth,  the  efft'ct  is  plca^incr, 
as  the  ^rass,  neatly  kept,  grows  on 
either  side  paiallef  wita  the  roads, 
and  these  again  are  flanked  by  the 
gardens  and  houses  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants,  all  regularly  enclosed,  and 
bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees,  brilliant 
with  the  exaggerations  of  a  chintzy 
flower  pattern.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine 
building,  and  contains  one  or  two  inte- 
resting monuments  of  modern  date, 
and  there  arc  many  other  good  and  sub- 
stantial public  buildings  throughout 
the  town.  The  railway  station  is  also 
a  place  of  oonsiderable  interest.  Ob- 
serving a  group  of  coolies  liere  one 
day,  I  addressed  them,  much  to  their 
surprise,  in  Hindostanee  :  "  How  do 
youlikethifloonntry?"  laaked.  "Sir," 
they  replied,  several  H  peaking  t  nu(  j  icr, 
**  we  could  live  twenty  years  m  oiu- 
own  country,  for  two  that  we  could 
live  here.  These  black  fellows  (mcau- 
intr  the  nei^roes)  are  very  worthless." 
And  certainly  there  was  apparently 
some  excuse  for  the  assnmea  superior- 
ity of  these  iuinilmanUs ;  for  after  a 
short  time,  I  wa.s  told,  that  they  gra- 
duallv  raised  themnelvcH  above  ma- 
nual labour;  and  commencing  with  a 
few  rceln  of  cotton,  an  old  pickle  1  kit- 
tle, buttons,  and  such  like  trifles, 
gradually  became  pedlary  or  bux 
w  lU  ilt.^,  as  they  would  be  called 
IQ  India.  There  is  f<uvely  a  scale 
iu  races  apart  from  education  ;  for 
we  constantly  find  the  superior 
vindicating  itself  a  id  aas^ng  its 
superiority  under  ail  drcumatanoee 
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and  iu  all  situations,  leaving  the  in- 
ferior field  of  labour  to  those  best 
suited  for  it  bj  physical  and  mental 

constitution. 

The  pure  Atrican  makes  a  better 
soldier  than  a  Creole.  He  is  generally 

more  subordinate,  and  is  cleanher 
than  his  donie.sticatetl  brother.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  I  have  Wen  positively 
assured  that  most  of  the  pure  Afn- 
cans,  after  years  of  exemplary  c<in- 
duft,  would  gladly  forfeit  the  ]>en8ii>ns 
for  which  they  ha«l  berved,  to  he  al- 
lowed to  curtail  their  period  of  ser* 
vice  even  by  two  years,  and  return  to 
their  native  country.  Civilization 
does  not  appear  to  offer  to  them  any 
great  advantages,  although  they  rea- 
dily accommodate  themselves  to  its 
usages.  In  speaking  of  n^roes,  their 
widely  different  nationalities  are  too 
often  confounded,  for  there  are  certain 
of  the  Afriean  tribes  who.se  mental 
and  physical  eudowmenta  are  veiy 
mu<^  aooTe  those  of  the  others. 

I  was  told  a  curiou.**  storv  of  a  ser- 
geant of  one  of  the  West  fndia  reiri- 
ments.  The  facts  I  remember  suiii- 
cientl3r  to  repeat ;  but  I  disclum  all 
intention  of  offering  any  explanation, 
or  assuming  that  there  was  any  nii  re 
in  the  circumstances  than  what  umy 
be  explained  by  the  curious  pheno* 
mena  of  coincidences,  wliich  by  cotu- 
bi nations  often  ])roduce  the  semblance 
of  something  supernatural;  while  no- 
thing in  the  details,  taken  separately, 
eouM  be  ron.^idered  in  anv  degree  out 
of  the  course  of  nature,  ^he  story  ia 
interesting  so  far  as  I  remember  it, 
inai^much  as  it  presents  a  phase  of 
the  African  soldier's  character. 

Sergeant  an  Alrican,  of  a  war- 
like tnbe,  was,  for  some  yenial  offence, 
reduced  U)  the  ranks  by  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial.  His  proud  tem- 
per could  not  brook  the  degradation, 
and,  instead  of  reconciling  himself  to 
the  change,  he  separated  from  his 
comrades,  and  passed  most  of  his 
time  by  the  sea-shore,  alone,  singing 
the  songs  of  his  native  bind.  At 
length,  the  day  before  he  was  to  have 
gone  on  duty  lor  the  first  time  again 
as  a  private,  he  committed  suicide. 
He  was  interred  in  the  usual  burj  ing- 
ground,  and  the  f«anie  night  a  lieavy 
thunder-storm  broke  over  the  sta- 
tion. While  it  continued,  thcro  was 
a  great  commotion  in  the  barracksi 
the  superstitious  blacks  running  to 
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their  officers  to  report  that  they  had 
no  rest  for  Sergeant   (the  de- 
ceased), who,  with  a  firrce  aspect, 
wns  roaming  about  their  qnitrtera,  in 
coinpanv  with  a  jmubie-  perhaps  the 
fiend  lumaelf.  Of  oonree  the  idea 
was  ridiculed,  but  still  they  persisted 
in  their  assertion.  Next  morning,  to 
convince  the  men  of  their  strange 
snperstition  being  nnfounded,  some 
of  the  principal  officers  n)de  to  the 
grave  yard,  expectinj?  to  show  the 
dehided  Africans  the  closed  grave  of 
their  comrade  ;  but  instead  of  this,  a 
very  curious  spectade  presented  itself. 
DuVinjf  the  nrevions  night  the  elec- 
tric fluid  had  stnick  this  very  grave, 
and  having  dislodged  the  supfurin* 
cunibeiit  mass,  the  cofiin  lid  was  ex- 
posed, and  on  it  wn^  '-ottled  a  swarm 
of  bees.  After  thia  discovery  it  was 
a  hoi)elea8  task  to  convince  the  men 
that  the  occurrence  was  accidental, 
and  not  snpernntnrnl.  A  thousand 
lecturers  from  Exeter  Hall  would  not 
have  satisfied  their  doubt** :  and  pro- 
bably this  one  awkward  incident  may 
have  undone  years  of  misaionaiy  lar 
hour. 

I  was  frequently  amused,  as  I  ram- 
bled through  the  busy  streets  of 
Oeorgetown,  reeking  with  the  odours 
of  salt  fisli,  to  observe  the  defiant 
swagger  of  the  powerful  necro,  con- 
trasted with  the  comparatively  aristo- 
cratie  air  of  the  elegantly  <  hintz dad 
Bengalee  or  Madrasee,  and  the  mild 
listlessness  of  the  large-headed,  lank- 
haired  Buck  Indian,  with,  p^baps, 
his  coronet  of  scarlet  or  green  feathers, 
a  cloth  about  his  loins,  and  a  shooting 
tube,  or  some  other  weapon  or  imple- 
nient>  in  his  hand.  The  Bneks  are  a 
gentle  tribe  of  savages— the  expres- 
sion of  their  countenances,  the  for- 
mation of  their  heads,  and  their 
general  bearing,  indicate  as  mueh ; 
and  when  they  come  to  Georgetown 
to  barter,  and  to  wf.Tuler  at  every 
thing,  they^  remind  one  of  country 
bumpkins  in  SackTille-street 
*  The  negroes  have  a  veiy  singular 
habit  common  to  the  race.  They  are 
fond  of  soliloquizing  aloud  on  their 
private  grievances  as  t  hey  stride  along 
the  stmts,  altogether  regardless  of 
raves-droppers.  "My  Had!  Justice  in 
Uemera]^^!  J/ework  i  Dedemraskil 
not  gib  him  pay  for  he  wife  an'  chile !" 
He  then  eirtemporized  supposed  re- 
plies to  his  certainly  just  demands, 
and  worked  up  gradually  a  highly 
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dramatic  scene,  modulating  his  voice 
fh>ni  tones  of  sarcastic  wheedUng  to 

those  of  the  loudest  indignation,  and 
80  passed  on  fuming.  Pr^pi^ihly  it  wa.s 
more  the  love  of  idle  talking  than 
any  actual  sense  of  wrong  which 
roused  him. 

The  negro  is  musical  in  his  tastes. 
What  though  there  has  not  yet  been 
found  a  sable  Beethoven,  he  tho^ 
roughly  enjoys  our  best  operatic  ain. 
lie  is  fond  of  whi.stlin^,  and  is  tio 
mean  mh-pt  in  the  art,  as  one  dweovers 
on  hearing  '*Vive  tu"  from  his  re- 
solutely puckered  lips.  The  mu- 
sicians of  the  loral  corps  are  excellent 
performers,  and  1  have  seldom  heanl 
a  better  band  than  that  of  one  of  the 
West  India  regiments  which  was 
then  stationed  at  Eve  Lear^-  barracks. 
Now,  since  I  have  mentioned  this 
enphonious  name,  some  explanation 
may  be  required  Miss  Eve  Leary 
wns  the  original  proprietress  of  the 
land  all  which  the  barracks  are  built, 
hence  the  perpetuation  of  a  some- 
what remarkable  name.  The  soldiers 
of  thrse  rolouial  repriments,  when  en- 
li.sted  in  AtVir-a.  used  to  he  given  the 
most  absuid  jiamts,  until  at  last,  I 
believe,  the  authorities  checked  the 
license.  Howard,  Percy,  Plantagenet, 
Heat,  Fire,  Water,  Grog,  Diamond, 
Pearl,  Beef,  Mutton,  and  even  the 
names  of  the  great  officials  of  govern- 
nient  themselves  were  not  uncommon* 
As  for  Friday,  and  Pompey,  and  even 
Imperial  Ciesar,  they  have  prescrip- 
tively  been  conceded  by  some  strange 
whim  of  mankind. 

About  the  barracks  are  con.^tantly 
to  l>e  seen,  dressed  in  the  finest  starch- 
ed muslins,  the  vivandi^res,  or  those 
ladies  of  colour  who  perform  similar 
offices  ;  and  although  they  {)erhap3 
do  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  reputed 
high  standard  of  their  transatlantic 
sisterhood,  their  delicious  cocoa-nut, 
cake.s,  and  ta.«ty  pine  apple tart.s,  with 
pepper  cordial,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  The  Creoles  are  fond  of 
sucn  sweetmeats,  at  all  times  ;  and  I 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  organ- 
izing with  my  unwilling  servant  a 
matutinal  cup  of  tea,  uud  a  crisp 
toasted  cassava  cake. 

I  have  often  been  ?tn;  k  with  the 
wild  and  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  African  and  negro  women  who 
attend  the  drums  and  fifes  at  tattoo. 
In  the  distance  is  heard  the  lonely 
surging  of  the  sea;  and  in  the  pale 
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moonlight apprOMibes aband  wliich,  iu  from  the  pecidiar  eonTolutions  of  Ha 

its  indistinctiieaa,  recalls  the  flussical  kernel,  which  resemble  the  roiln  of  a 

groups  of  Poussin.  There  is  tlie  chiBh  snake ;  and  it  is,  morc<)vcr.  assert^  i  >  y 

of  cymbals,  the  roll  of  the  dnnn,  the  the  Buck  Indians,  who  bring  it  li  uin 

dear  Mm;  and  in  front  of  all,  with  the  interior,  that  the  lema  of  the 

gestures  of  the  most  thnroiiu'h  chnn-  tree  tliat  prrxlufN's  it  are  a  fi:ood  anti- 

tfow,  and  threading  the  endless  mazes  dote  to  the  iwisou  of  a  certain  miake 

of  their  strange  and  graceful  dance,  which  makes  its  habitation  chiefly  in 

with  admiiabM  reprd  to  time,  ap-  its  neighbourhood— mnttV^^  similtbus 

pearsa  companyof  bacrhantr.-,  whn^o  cnrnntrf.    I  am  not  certain  that  tlie 

light  cloud-iike  Hounces  tioat  about  tree  itself  has  yet  been  identified  by 

their  somewhat  luxuriant  forms.  A  botanistSj  and  even  the  nuts  are  un- 

strange  ringing  laughter  mingles  with  common  m  the  colony, 

the  clash  ot  instrunients,  nnfl  the  pro-  The  in^serts  of  Dcmerara  are 

cessiouisagaiulostin  the  dim  distance,  ceedingiy  troubl^ume  ;  and  besides 

The  large  and  beautiful  moths  flit  the  w^-known  chigoe  of  the  West 

about  again,  unscared,  and  silfDi  c  is  Indies,  there  is  a  very  minute  scarlet 

m  perfectly  restored,  that  one  won-  r  reature,  called  the  rong^  Mf'\  which 

ders  almost  what  it  was  he  saw.  causes  the  nittot  painful  irritability  of 

On  the  oeeasion  of  John  Canoe,*'  skin, 

these    untaught   J'ni<-'iim    arrjuit  The  orchidetiiis  jilnnts  are  here  re- 

themselvcs  to  my  ta.ste,  in  a  style  markable  tur  their  deiieate  beauty^ 

infinitely  more  elegant  than  that  of  and  tliere  are  persons  who  find  em- 

the  celebrated  Nautch  girls  of  India,  nlojment  in  bringing  them  from  the 

Elegance,  however,  ran  srarrely  l)e  fnre'ts  of  the  Demerara  and  R«*s«'- 

claimed  as  a  charm  of  the  ncgi  o  wo-  quibo  rivers,    I  was?  sur{»rised  to  tiiul 

men.  at  least  in  the  adornment  of  the  boxes  of  pepper  i»lant<>  tsuch  favour- 

faeaa;  for  p^haps  tiicre  is  scarcely  ites  in  the  Terandahs  of  all  the  bar* 

any  more  curious  object  than  a  TM'^ro  rnrk?.    It  seems  a  <tr:  r'_'e  taste  to 

belle  at  church,  with  her  hair  con-  select  this  plant   Thexe  in  a  small 

eealed  by  the  usual  Madrasee  ker-  botanical  garden  at  GeorgetowiL  which 

chief,  over  which  is  perched,  perpen-  contains  many  nlants  of  consioenhle 

dieularly,  like  an  extinguisher,  the  interrst:  Itiit  although  not  nneoramon, 

fashionable  Regent -street  bonnet,  the  beauty  of  the  Thunbumas  and 

laden  with  its  floral  wonders.  HonMias  is  eoospieooos.  Here  I 

In  Waterton's  "  Wwiderings  in  also  was  pointed  out  the  cassava  tree, 

South  Aineriea,"  a  remarkabTt^  the  prcpamtitin??  from  whieh,  whether 

count  is  given  of  a  sudden  noi>?e  whu  li  as  ca*aict  p,  in  i)epper-pot,  or  in  cakes, 

had  alarmed  the  traveller  and  party  are  equally  palatable.  The  long  straw 

when  amongst  the  Buek  Indians  in  baskets,  shaped  like  quivers,  in  which 

British  Guiana.   While  at  Pemerara  the  poisonous  pieces  of  the  root  are 

several  persons  besides  myself  were  strained,  are  curious,  and  puzzled  me 

awi^ened  about  midnight  by  similar  considerably  when  I  first  saw  them  in 

sound.s  ;  Init  so  siiimilur  and  alarming  the  shops. 

were  tliev  that,  a-^  T  wa><  told,  the  T  unfortunately  made  a  mistake 

sentries  challenged  tlu  miseeu  rioters  on  my  visit  to  these  gardens;  for  sec- 

nntU  satisfied  that  ttiev  wcreonly  oh-  ing  two  coloured  men,  I  addressed 

streperoir^  tbiDpies.  The  phenomenon  him  v-liom  Tiatnrc  seemed  to  have 

w;us  no  doubt  caused  by  some  subter-  stamped  as  the  .^ni>erior,  but  I  soon 

rauean  volcanic  action.  Duppies  and  was  made  aware  of  the  grave  error 

jumbies,  or  ghosts  and  spirits,  are  the  which  I  had  oommitted;and  idthoogh 

terror  of  the  African  rif(^.  vrho  have  T  quickly  corrected  myself,  and  h&z- 

a  curious  belief  that  tiicse  disera-  anted  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 

bodied  beings  take  up  their  lodgings  of  floriculture,  my  new  acquaintance 

generally,  when  they  come  on  an  er-  was  not  to  be  so  easily  appealed, 

rand  of  mi  -hief  amongst  mortiilK,  in  He  drew  up  hi«  neek,  and  averted  his 

the  lofty  branches  of  the  great  silk  e^e  disdainfully:  and  when  I  asked 

oottoB  tiee.  whieh  in  oonsequenee  is  him  the  name  of  the  amotto  tree,  he 

ofltenealled  jumbie  tree.  answered  sharply,  "Napolon's  eoek- 

Amon?s<t  the  curious  natural  pro-  hat     and       tree  'an  acaeia\  "My 

ductiuus  ot  this  country,  the Labarrie  lady's  slipper;  '  but  in  the  end  he 

or  snake  nut  Turn  attiaoted  notioa,  wiftaiiedaown,«idbefoi«I]tftI 
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his  debtor  for  a  charmlnglittle  bouquet  dated  Iiouses,  and  good  land  relapa- 

of  flowers.    The  constitutional  pride  in into  jungle  or  bush,  as  it  is  here 

or  sense  of  dignity  in  very  remark-  called.    The  frontage  to  the  sea  of 

able  amongst  the  so-called  descend-  these  estates  is  comparatively  narrow, 

ants  of  Ham.    They  are  kind  and  but  tliey  extend  fur  inland,  their 

obliging  ru  a  rule,  .so  long  as  nntl)ing  breadth  bearing  no  proportion  to 

touches  them  (let  it  be  ever  so  mdi-  their  length.    There  is  no  want  of 

reetiy)  on  this  point,  but  onoe  roused  energy  amonflBt  the  proprietors — la- 

by  some  fancied  shght,  their  obsti-  bour  only  is  deficient,  and  even  this 

nate  resentment  is  not  to  be  overcome  difficulty  is  being  graduaUj  over- 

without  many  trying  concessions.  An  come. 

acquaintance  of  mine  used  to  take     At  the  first  station,  ^Flaisaoce^" 

le:isons  on  the  guitar  from  one  of  there  is  a  small  village  seemingly  in 

these  sensitive  musieianR.    He  had  a  a  swamp.    The  honse.^i  are  raised  on 

very  remarkably  shaped,  lofty,  conical  piles  and  scaHblding.  Methodist  and 

head,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  smile  otherchapetoareTerygenerally  to  be 

never  passed  athwart  his  studied  peen  ;  but  there  is  no  place,  however 

countenance.   Master  and  pupil  drew  deserted  in  other  respects,  that  ha."? 

their  choirs  opposite  each  otLcr,  and  not  its  beer-shops,  with  some  crudely 

after  a  few  exercises,  the  former  ge-  painted  sign,  and  London  porter  ana 

nerally  conclu  uul  the  lesson  with  an  ales  advertised  above  thedoor,  at  one 

air,  as  it  ouy/U  to  beaung,  ''Am  I  not  Bhilling  per  bottle.    Amongst  the  vil- 

fondly  thine  own,"  **  The  heart  bowed  lages  which  we  passed  there  was  one 

down,"  or  some  such  other.   The  which  I  imagine  could  not  have  had 

utmost  mvity  and  decorum  reigned  fewer  than  ooo  inhabitants, 
during  the  perforuiance,  which,  but      Arrived  at  our  destination,  we  had 

for  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  mar,^-  an  excellent  luncheon,  including  pep- 

tro,  was  very  <'ood,  for  I  believe  it  per-pot^  that  great  West  Indian  olla 

will  be  generally  admitted  this  race  podrida,*'pre]»aredwithcaBareep.with 

has  a  dc 'iili'd  talt  !it  for  music.  iced  ale,  and  a  variety  of  nread 

At  the  j>eriod  of  my  visit  the  kind— that  is,  vegetable  substitutes 

Demerara  railroad  cxtcudud  to  a  dis-  for  bread  and  potatoes,  scarcely  to  be 

tance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  to  the  ezceeded;breadfruit,  roasted  bananas, 

larp?  farm  of  tlie  enterprisiu''  and  yams  of  varinTi.s  kiriils  &c.,  &c  Our 

ho-i)ital.lc  proprietor  of  Bi'lfie*-!.    A.s  repa-st  ended,  we  went  over  our  host's 

I  was  oUuting  by  the  train,  the  re-  gruimds.    Here  1  noticed  the  senna 

marks  of  some  httle  black  urchins,  plant;  the  kooreda  tree— remarkable 

who  were  speculating  on  the  power  for  having  no  tap  r<   t,  and  which 

of  locomotion,  amused  me.    '  '  Heh,"  cov«'r.><  all  the  rna.>^t.    it  is  so  iini)reg- 

s^a  one,  addressing  his  companion  natcd  with  saline  matter,  that  on 

with  evident  consideration — "Heh.  evaporating  the  leaves,  a  large  per 

see  she  go  jjiinh,  nobody  shub  shee.  rentage  of  salt  may  be  procured  from 

It  is  a  single  line,  and  the  carriages  them.   A  species  of  indigo,  the  soaji- 

are  built  on  the  American  principle,  berry  tree,  cotton  bush,  silk  cotton 

As  the  rate  at  which  we  went  was  tree,  the  elegant  quassia,  with  its  red 

not  very  rapid,  there  was  leisure  to  blossoms,  and  a  variety  of  other  in- 

observe  the  peculiarities,  in  detail,  of  teresting  vegetable  productions  are 

the  country.   We  passed  through  a  common. 

low  swampy  jungle,  spangled  with     The  Scarlet  Ibis,  a  bird  of  remark- 

the  atarlikc  blossoms  ot  a  species  of  able  beauty,  is  very  common  here,  and 

jasmin,  which  alH>uudH  in  it,  and  a  flight  passed  ov*t  head  while  we 
also  with  the  scai'iet  and  orange  bios-  were  rambling  about.  I  observed  also 
souis  of  a  species  of  ipecacuanha,  a  veiy  fine  bird  domesticated  In  the 
which  had  a  very  rich  appearance,  yard.  They  told  me  it  was  called  the 
Canals,  with  punt<?  on  them,  antl  ^' Powcc  and  pm  l mtfrora  atamn 
drain>s  at  right  angles,  intersected  the  rind  bough,  we  procured  the  curious 
country  at  regular  intervals.  Here  and  bottle-shapled  nest  of  the  yellow  plan- 
there  were  groups  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  tain  bird,  whose  eggs  are  beautifully 
and longrowsof  theprincely  Mountain  pencilled  as  it  Were  with  hierogly- 
( abbage,  each  with  its  0)ie  pendant  phics. 

leaf.   Occasionally  we  pa.sseu  dilapi-      I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  tii^ 
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ttoiy,  liere  believed,  that  the  parro- 
quet  diee  if  fed  on  plantiiin«  or  ban- 
anas. 

In  our  host's  nrden  I  obsenred  a 

large  "Plnmiera  (tree  jasmin),  de- 
nu<!p'l  of  its  foliage  by  yplendid  ca- 
terbiliiirs,  each  meaBuring  about  six 
inenei,  and  of  the  most  brilliantly 
▼ariegated  oolouis— eo  much  aa,  that 

I  can  compnre  them  to  nothing  but 
•mall  Chenille  purHe». 

We  were  fortunate  enough,  during 
our  stay,  to  discover  in  a  ditcn  a  spe- 
cimen, under  the  most  favotimble  cir- 
cnmstauces,  of  the  wonderful  nest- 
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buiMing  fish  described  bv  Sir  R. 
Schomburgk.  It  is  nilkfl  the  assnr 
or  hasar.  The  nest  is  loosehr  con* 
stmcted  of  leaTes  and  twigs,  like  the 
broken  cover  of  a  basket  TTndo'- 
neath  it  the  spavku  dejKJsited,  and 
the  fierce  little  guards  it  witii  un- 
paralleled vigUance.  Tocatohhimhe 
18  made  the  victim  of  his  own  impe- 
tuosity.  A  sieve  is  sunk  iwjiT  the 
ne^t,  and  the  water  is  then  stirred 
over  it  with  a  stick,  which  so  ennfcs 
the  fish,  that  he  darts  out  to  the  at- 
tack, when  theaioTeia  jericed  upvaBd 
he  is  captured. 
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Mr.  Wills'  volume*  is  one  of  the 
must  interesting  specimens  of  Alpine 
literature  lately  i»iiblisht'»l.  No  doubt 
the  interest  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written.  The  volume  is  in  part  ther 
joint  production  of  Mr.  Wills  and  his 
accomplislicd  wife,  who,  unhapmly, 
died  before  iu  completion,  and  to 
whose  memory  it  ia  inseriiied,  In  a 
de<lication  of  peculiar  grace  and  ten- 
derness. 

Mi.  Wilis  is  an  experienced  Alpine 
tniTeller ;  the  author  of  Wandenngs 
among  the  High  Alps;**  and  a  contri- 
bntor  to  "Fcaki?,  Passes,  and  Glaciers," 
the  highly  entertaining  account  of  a 
aeries  of  excursions  by  members  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  edited  by  its  ener- 
getic President,  Mr.  John  Ball.  Far 
as  Mr.  Wills  has  travelled,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Valley  of  tiie  Sizt 
is  m  his  eyes  tlic  mnst  lovely  spot  in 
the  rill  Thouirli  but  seldom  visited, 
it  iH  caaicr  of  accciis  from  Geneva  than 
Chamouni,  being  but  a  ten  hours'  jour- 
ney. The  road  to  Sixt  diverges  from 
BonTirville,  keeping  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Arve,  into  which  the 
Gid're.  the  stream  which  Hows  through 
the  Valley  of  Sixti  falls  about  five 


miles  HlH>s'e  Bonneville^  The  road  i* 
carried  by  the  foot  of  the  Mole  Moon* 
tain  across  the  fJiffre  at  the  villa;:t^ 
of  Marirmier.  After  a  Iowj:  and  steep 
itscent,  the  traveller  passes  the  d,d 
castle  of  Chattllon,  and  jsaina  the  fint 
sight  of  the  valley,  finding  himnlf  at 
t)u>  f>tttT-;uice  of  wiiat  seems  like  an- 
other world. 

A  wide  and  fertile  ralley  lies  almost 
beneath  your  feet,  shut  in  on  f  sch  tide 

by  mountain  rnn^s.  They  preaont  an 
exquisite  combiualiim  of  grandeur  ac  l 
of  softer  beauty.  Clothed  to  a  great 
heiKht  with  W(w>(].«.  in  whioli  the  il:i'-k' 
foliage  of  lir  and  pine  is  plcasauLly  rc 
lieve<l  by  the  brighter  green  of  the  beech, 
they  atTord  conclusive  evMence  that  the 
severities  of  an  Alpine  climate  do  not 
visit  even  thdr  highest  portions:  bat 
they  ofloti  break  away  into  abrupt  facps 
of  rock,  of  no  inconuderable  height,  or 
are  crowned  by  nigged  peaks  of  a  bold 
arnl  i)rt'c  ipitous  chiiraeter.  Bright  slopes 
of  iMwn-like  pasture  mingle  with  the 
darker  green  of  the  forest  trees.  No* 
mcrous  chalets,  of  a  better  order  than 
usual,  nestle  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
woods,  or  are  dotted  about  the  npland 
meadows.  In  the  centre  of  the  Taltey. 
the  Giflre  pours  down  its  diseoloured 
stream,  the  drainage  of  the  glacien*  of 
the  Boot  and  of  the  Ffc  deTianevevfCt. 


•  **  The  Eagk'i  Nt*t  "  in  tiu  Valley  of  Sijct ;  a  Summer  Home  amom  ike  Aipg; 
together  wUh  some  Excursiatu  vmony  the  Great  GlacierM.  By  Alfred  WIUs,  of  tht 
Middle  T<  tnple.  Esq.,  BsiristcMit-Lav,  Londont  Idmgiam,  Gnen*  Ltsigmsn, 

and  KMberts.  imo. 
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At  no  great  distance  from  where  you 
stand,  the  prosperous  little  towaof  Tan- 
ninges  sparkles  in  the  sunlight. 

The  plain  through  which  the  Giffre 
t1irea'l«  its  way  is  stil!  moro  rich  and 
verdant  than  the  moui.tam  chains  that 
bound  it ;  and  is  thickly  studded  with 
orchanls  and  corn  fields.  At  the  head 
of  this  beautiful  valley,  the  eye  and  the 
mind  are  alike  arrested  by  the  great 
Crag3  aiit^  extended  snows  of  the  Buet, 
which  seem  tu  say,  that  in  this  direc- 
tiuD  at  leaat  Nature  hM  done  her  beet, 
by  denyin^^  the  naans  of  egress,  to  com- 
plete the  resenibl.iuce  of  the  sceue  to  the 
'  Happy  Valley."* 

The  road  wind.-?  do\m  from  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  Tauuiuges,  whence  two 
or  three  hours'  ascent  of  the  Valley 
of  Sixt  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
town  of  SamoJ'ns,  placed  in  the  midst 
of  scenery  of  the  greatest  beauty.  Uu 
leaving  ^^0§ii8  the  road  is  brought 
within  a  few  feet  of  tlie  river,  which 
is  here  an  impetuous  torrent.  PiLssinLj 
the  narrow  gorge  of  Les  Tinea,  through 
whii^themiitedstreftiiuioftheUpper 
and  Lower  GilTre  nish,  a  view  is  ob- 
taii! '(!  nf  the  Pointe  de  Salles,  a  glo 
riou.!>  |>cak,  than  which  the  most  ex- 
penenced  Alpine  traveller  might  in 
Tain  rads  his  memory  to  call  to  view 
a  grander  fonn.  It  is  the  eastern  ex 
tretnity  of  a  mountain  range  extend- 
ing to  the  Aiguille  do  YaimiBi  jiiet 
mtMTO  St  Martin. 

*•  In  outline  it  reminds  one  somewhat 
of  the  hupe  crc«tod  crap,  like  petrified 
waves  of  rock,  that  form  the  grout  fea- 
ture of  the  view  from  Leukcrbad  to- 
wards thf  Ghemmi  Pass;  but  it  is  be- 
yond oil  comparison  grander  and  more 
eoleinn  in  form.  The  upper  part  of  the 
montituin  is  a  bare  and  precipitous  struc- 
ture of  naked  rock,  buUt  tier  above  tier, 
Ttfllng  fint  gently  and  then  sharply  from 
west  to  east,  and  ending  in  an  abrupt 

Srccipice  of  some  1,^)0  or  2,000  feet, 
'othfng  can  exceed  the  intuidetir  of  this 
line  of  cracks,  and  few  that  I  b  M  r  ^een 
are  equally  rich  in  colour.  Beneath  the 
serr  ited  rldpe  is  a  narrow  *ewarded 
shelf,'  which  looks  from  below  so  steep, 
that  one  wonders  how  herbage  and  stunt- 
ed  trees  can  find  a  re:»ting-placo  on  such 
an  iodine.  It  projects  beyond  the  east- 
em  bn<o  of  the  precipice,  and  la  it.?clf 
raised  to  a  height  ol  some  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  gorge  of  the  Cjitl'ra  by  a 
bare  p<»rpendicular  wall  of  crag,  far  more 
massive  than  the  peak  above,  and  only 
lest  imposing  because  it  does  not  start, 
like  the  Pointe  de  Salles  itself,  from  the 
level  of  the  clouds.  Few  persona,  how- 
em  aeeoaConied  to  the  wonders  of  Alp- 


ine p^Mes.  could  teiHress  a  feeling  of  as- 
tonishment on  learning  that  alom:  this 
wild  ledge,  beneath  the  foot  and  round 
the  nearest  extremity  of  the  range  of 
limestone  precipices,  raisid  at  such  a 
dizzy  height,  is  carried  the  romantic 
passage  of  the  Col  d'Anteme  from  Sixt 
to  Scrvoz." 

The  village*  of  Sixt  is  reached  after 
a  few  mir.nt'>s'  ♦I'-scent  along  the 
banks  of  the  uuw  diiuiiiiahed  Giflre, 
Here  there  is  a  hospitable  hotel,  the 
"Fer&Chcval,"  wliich  waa  originally 
the  convent  of  Sixt.  A  few  miles 
above  the  village  of  Sixt,  we  reach 
the  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  the 
Fer  h  Cheval,  of  which  we  are  favour- 
cil  with  a  beautiful  sketch  by  Mrs. 
Wills,  and  the  following  graphic  de- 
scription by  our  author : — 

*<  The  great  wall  of  precipice  forming 

the  southern  barrier  of  the  valKy  sud- 
denly recedes  from  the  course  of  the 
rirer,  and  curving  round  in  a  semidrde, 
becomes  the  boundary  of  an  enormous 
amphitheatre  of  unparalleled  wildncss 
and  sublimity.  Successive  landslips  on 
a  colossal  scale  have  half  filled  up  the 
area  beneath  with  a  confused  assemblage 
of  low  irregular  hiilo.  AlouiJ  the  whole 
length  of  the  arc  towers  an  unbroken 
line  of  nearly  perpentlicnl.ir  precipice, 
never  lei>s  than  a  thousand  feet  in  height, 
arid  sometimes  considerably  higher. 
This  imposin  g  barri  ris  itself  surmount- 
ed by  a  grand  chain  of  still  loftier  crags, 
rising  terrace  upon  terrace  till  they  at. 
tain  their  greatest  elevation  in  ttie  mag- 
nilicent  peak  of  the  Tinnevcrges;  the 
north-i-astem  pdnt  of  the  Horseshoe ; 
and  the  scarcely  less  imposing  summit 
of  the  Tete  Noire,  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  extremities  of  the  semi- 
circle ;  while,  further  still  to  the  west, 
the  glaciers  of  the  Buet  peep  over  the 
buttresses  of  rock,  and  call  to  mind  the 
woadeTs  of  the  upper  world  of  ice  and 
Mmw." 

There  are  many  beautiful  excur- 
sions from  Sixt.  At  the  head  of  the 
valky,  and  to  the  west,  lies  the  Fond 
de  la  Combe,  a  wild  and  secluded  re- 
ces.=?,  sluit  in  by  a  massive  barrier  of 
rock,  crowned  l»y  the  ^jlaciers  of  ^hmt 
Ronau,  of  interest  ai>  the  sc^ne  of  the 
untimely  end  of  Jacques  Balmat,  tiie 
hero  (^f  Mont  Blanc,  who  is  remem- 
bered a.s  an  indomitable  mountaineer, 
but  unfortunately  addicted  to  gold- 
seeking,  in  which  pursuit  he  lost  hia 
life.  Mr.  Wills'  account  .^f  the  tra- 
gedy is  painfully  interesting.  But 
the  loveliest  spot  of  all.  in  Mr.  Wilis' 
e«tiDWti<m,  is  the  Valine  des  Fond8» 
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which  can  be  reached  from  Sixt  in  an 
hour  and  a-half.  The  Plateau  des 
Fonda,  which  must  be,  in  truth,  a 
minele  of  Alpine  beau^,  is  ntnated 
on  A  slope  of  the  Buet : — 

•  *  The  plateau  itself  is  only  a  toler- 
ablj  level  piece  of  pasture  land,  some 
few  acres  in  extent,  but  surrounded  by 
scenery  of  no  common  grandeur.  It  is 
placctf  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
amphitheatre  of  precipices  which  opened 
on  us  at  the  grassy  knoll  whence  we 
first  caught  sight  of  the  chalets;  but  it 
is  only  from  this  spot  that  their  full  ex- 
tent can  be  seen  ur  their  magnificence 
appreciated.  They  stretch  in  one  long 
dark,  and  frowning  wall  from  north  to 
■outh-east  of  the  spectator,  attaining 
tlu'ir  greatest  height  ami  ]ire>oiUingtheir 
wildest  asiHCt  alwut  midway  between 
the  two  extremitiet  of  the  arc.  At  its 
northern  end  they  are  crowned  by  grass 
lanti  so  titeep  us  to  niake  one  wonder 
tii.it  even  Alpine  sheep  and  Alpine  ihep- 
h  rd»  dare  to  trust  themselves  upon  its 
slippery  suriute  just  above  those  tre- 
mendous crags.  As  the  prc«cipices  in- 
crense  in  iKii^ht,  liowcver,  the  strip  of 
verdure  diminishes  m  breadth;  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  Horse-shoe  to  its  south- 
eastern point,  the  line  of  hare  ro  k  either 
Stands  out  sharply  against  the  sky  or  is 
capped  by  a  glistening  patch  of  glacier. 
The  loftiest  portion  of  this  ma.rniticent 
crescent  cannot  be  less  than  2,5uo  or 
3,000  feet  in  height.  Nor  is  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  arc  of  less  ini- 
po<^ing  aspect,  tliough  its  crags  are  not 
on  so  colossal  a  scale ;  for  their  inferiority 
in  elevation  is  due,  not  so  much  to  a 
lowering  of  the  actual  outline  of  tlie 
ridge,  at  to  the  height  attained  by  the 
pastures  of  Les  Fonds,  and  the  rich 
growth  of  fir  wood  which  protects  them 
from  the  avalanches  of  April  and  May. 
In  fact,  by  climbing  to  the  summit  of  the 
pastures,  access  may  be  gained  to  the 
crags  above  ;  they  are  broken  by  narrow 
rilts.  eiit  I'ar  into  the  f^ubstance  of  tlie 
uiouutaiu  by  the  torrents  of  spring,  and 
by  their  depth  of  shadow  throw  out  the 
intervening  masses  into  a  bold  relief 
that  makes  them  luuklike  the  outworks 
and  watch-towers  of  a  gigantic  fortresi. 
They  belong,  in  fact,  to  a  kind  of  for- 
ma lion  which  gives  a  very  peculiar  and 
wonderful  character  to  a  Jeep  valley 
Operdng  beyt>nd  them,  further  to  the 
•outh,  by  which  the  ascent  of  the  Buet 
and  the  pasaage  of  the  Col  de  I'Echaud 
are  m:ide.  A  small  portion  of  this  val- 
ley is  seen  from  the  Plateau  des  Fonds, 
bat  It  is  not  neariy  enough  to  give  an 
accurate  notion  of  the  tru(>  character  of 
the  scenery  ;  nor  is  it  till  a  mile  or  two 
ftirther  idong  the  path  towards  the  Buet 
that  one  gets  the  least  idea  of  the  depth 


and  wildness  of  this  great  inlet,  when, 
on  roimding  a  protecting  spur  of  the 
nionntain,  you  come  suddenly  upon  it. 
The  jiart  of  the  valley  visible  from  the 

£lati  au  is  seen  over  a  great  tir  forest.  It 
I  obvious!  V  but  the  opening  to  a  deeper 
recess,  which  the  imagination  is  firee  tO 
picture  as  lieautiful  as  it  will." 

We  have  given  Mr.  "Wills'  descrip- 
tiou  of  this  exquitiite  £»put  in  full,  aa 
a  great  deal  of  the  interest  of  the 
volume  attaches  to  it.  He  first  saw 
the  ^  alley  in  1857,  and  was  then  so 
struck  with  it«  unique  beauty  as  to 
be  seised  with  a  desire  to  possess  a 
few  aeics  as  a  site  for  a  chalet.  Sub- 
i>e<in(  nt  visit.s  having  continiied  bis 
oi'inion  and  chuugeil  iiis  iongiug  iuto 
a  resolve,  he  entered  upon  a  n^otut- 
tlon  for  tiie  j»inoiuv.^e.  This  a}>par- 
eutly  simple  lutention  was  uot^  how- 
ever, 60  easily  to  be  accomplished. 
The  land  he  found  to  he  \c>tvd  in  fee 
f^-iniule  in  the  "commune"  of  Sixt,  a 
civil  diviiiion  somewhat  aualogoua  to 
that  of  a  parish.  Every  owner  of  land 
in  the  commune  had  a  right  of  pas- 
turage nml  turbary  on  the  jilateau. 
The  commune  of  iSixt  was  repretieuted 
by  fifteen  oounciUors,  including  the 
syndic  and  vice-syndic,  or  mayor  and 
deputy,  to  mIioui  ^fr.  WilLs  obtain'  «l 
an  iutroductiou,  aud  made  a  loruiai 
nroposal  for  a  purchase.  The  i^dic 
t'roaclied  the  .^^iibject  at  the  first  sit- 
ol  the  council,  by  wliom  it  wa*;  well 
received,  and,  by  aiii)ointnicnt,  Air. 
^^'ills  aooompaaied  some  eight  or  nine 
of  the  uieuibers  to  Les  Fonda,  and 
marked  out  liis  intended  nurchase, 
explaining  his  objects  apparently  Uj 
their  satiislaction.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Bonneville,  and  obtained  from 
Count  d'Elia,  the  Intendant  of  the 
Province,  the  official  authority  to  hold 
a  sju'cinl  meeting  of  the  council,  at 
which  alone  the  resolution  for  the 
sale  of  their  laud  could  be  i^gaUy 
])assed.  Before  this  eztraoidinaiy 
sitting  could  be  held,  the  cur^  of 
Sixt,  an  cc(Me.sia.Ktic  of  the  old  re(june, 
had  got  up  an  agitation  agaimit  the 
proposed  sale  to  our  author.  He  re- 
presented to  the  8im]ile))eaaaut8  that 

there  would  l>ea  Protestant  crusade 
in  the  valley ;  one  intruder  would  give 
rise  to  another,  and  their  'montagnes^ 
would  be  cut  up  into  building  patches 
to  satisfy  the  vaL'-.iries  of  English 
taste :  that  tho  En'^ush  aristocrat  had 
found  the  vein  of  gold  tltat  Jacoues 
fiaUiwthaid£Mledtodiaoo¥er,aBdMitir 
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forests  wcmld  be  destroyed  to  find  fuel 
for  his  smelting  fiimaceVand  so  on. 

Futile  as  thc.«c  ol  jcctions  were,  they 
had  the  eti'ect  of  turning  more  than 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  coim- 
cil  against  Mr.  Wills'  proposal.  In 
this  extremity  Count  d  Elia,  thf  In 
tendant,  took  up  the  matter  warmly 
in  our  author's  favour,  and  convoked 
another  special  meeting,  at  which  he 
attended  and  aidotl  the  couri«  il  \>y 
his  advice.  At  thin  meeting  the  re- 
solution for  the  sale  of  the  property 
was  carried,  but  only  by  the  Cflusting 
vote  of  the  syndic.  The  resolution 
had  then  to  be  sanetioned  by  the  In- 
tendant  and  coutirmed  by  the  "  juge 
de  pa!x."  Still  it  was  not  final  unnl 
it  had  received  the  ratificati'>n  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Tnterior.  t«  i  T,viii  »in  the 
diasentienta  presented  a  memorial  nu- 
merously signed.  After  mnch  besi- 
tatioB,  and  hv  dmt  of  great  f)ersever- 
anee,  the  nntnnrixation  was  at  length 
completeil,  and  received  the  sign  ma- 
nual of  the  king.  The»e  were  the 
fonns  under  the  Sardinian  rule;  since 
then  the  ]irMVT:rfO  has  I  rcn  annexed 
by  France.  Tlie  dithculties  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  his 
Alinne  pfoperty  increased  the  pur- 
chase-money from  £B  to  £16  per 
"journal,"  or  acre. 

Mr.  Wills  having  thus  accomplished 
his  hobliy,  christened  his  possession 
"The  Eagle's  Nest,"  and  proceeded 
to  erect  a  chalet,  on  the  phms  and 
specifications  drawn  by  his  wife.  The 
simple  inhabitants  of  the  valley  with* 
drew  all  opposition  to  the  new  set- 
tlers, and  cordially  wel^cnied  them, 
statlog  that  ais  the  resolution  was  car- 
lied,  they  respected  the  wishes  of  the 
majority.  Mr.  Wills  promised  them 
that  he  wonM  make  knn-u'n  the  ]>enn- 
ties  of  their  vallev,  and  endeavour  to 
diTert  some  of  the  English  tourists 
from  the  beaten  track  to  Chamouni ; 
and  he  has  al'ly  fnlfilled  his  promise 
by  the  publication  ot  tins  volume. 

Besides  the  deserij  t  ion  of  his  sum- 
mer home  in  the  Valley  of  Sixt,  the 
work  contain"^  sketches  of  Alpine 
and  glacier  explorations,  which  are 
brought  before  the  mina't  eye  with 
mat  power  and  distinvtaess.  In 
these  excursions,  our  author  eneoMn 
tered  considerable  perils  and  grappled 


with  difficidties  with  characteristic 
energy,  finding  an  ample  reward  in 
tlie  fascination  of  the  wonderful  views 
thus  alone  to  be  coniniande<)  He 
also  discovered  a  bed  of  beautiJul  and 
valuable  fossile^  chiefly  ferns,  near  the 
summit  of  the  Col  D'Antenie.  Of 
these  he  made  a  large  collection,  and 
presented  eighty  specimens  to  the 
British  Museum,  and 200  to  the  tXni- 
veraity  Oollege,  London. 

Mil  Hill  has  travelled  round  the 
world,  and  published^  from  time  to 

time,  accounts  of  his  journey.*  The 
volumes  now  before  its  contain  the 
narrative  of  the  completion  of  his 
tour  in  Pern  and  Mexico.  Sailing 
from  the  ^<  I  it  ty  Islands,  he  was  dis- 
turbed in  his  Jiiumbers,  on  his  arrival 
at  Valparaiso,  by  the  shock  ol  an 
earthquake.  He  visited  Santiago, 
the  chief  town  cjf  the  Chilian  lie- 
public,  and  riizco,  the  ancient  ca])ital 
of  the  Incus.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Lima,  the  modern  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Peru,  situated  six  miles,  per 
railway,  from  Calhio.  After  a  sojourn 
of  some  weeks  in  Lima,  he  set  sail  for 
Panama,  and  crossed  the  Isthmus. 
Having  visited  Jamaica  and  Havan- 
nah,  he  sailed  for  Vera  CruZ|  whence 
he  journeyed  to  IMexico. 

Such  was  oiu'  author's  route,  and 
assiu^y  it  is  one  widely  removed 
from  everj'  l)eaten  track,  though  we 
doubt  whether  his  experiences  will 
attract  many  followers. 

Of  the  position,  extent,  and  natural 
features  of  these  different  countrici?, 
our  author  enters  into  the  details  ; 
but  are  not  all  Buch  uiatttrs  better 
written  in  the  "  Encyclopwdia  Bri- 
tannica  V  Let  us  see  whether  he 
observed  any  remarkable  traits  de- 
sen^iug  of  our  readers  attention.  lu 
almost  eveiy  seaport  he  found  the 
trade  of  the  country  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  English  merchants.  These 
euteiprising  men  had  ohgiualiy  com- 
manded trading  vessels,  laden  with 
ventures  from  England,  which  they 
exchanged  for  the  produce  of  the 
country.  Having  siitisfactorily  ful- 
filled this  trust,  and  won  the  confl- 
den<  1  i"  their  employers,  thqr  were 
tlu  n  l()catcd  at  the  port  as  offfiit^  to 
the  merchants  at  home.  Ere  long, 


•  Traveh  !„  m  and  Mexico.  By  S.  S.  Ilill.  Author  of  Travels  tu  Siberia," 
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the  deputy  advances  himself  to  the 
position  of  a  merchant  on  his  own 
aceonnt,  and  aettlei  in  the  oolonv  with 
his  family,  or,  if  unmarried,  si  lecta  a 
wife  amon?  the  servant  Ljirk  already 
imported  SociciY  is,  therefore,  rather 
incongruous,  and  disturbed  by  envy 
nnd  petty  jenlousies. 

The  movable  prisons  of  Vali>a- 
raiso  attracted  Mr.  Hill's  attention, 
and  gave  him  ocejision  to  advise  their 
adoption  in  England.  They  certainly 
are  botli  novel  and  original.  A  num- 
ber of  waggons  are  ouilt,  of  great 
strength,  and  provided  with  benches 
to  sleep  on,  and  a  cook-room,  or  gal- 
ley. In  each  of  these,  a  dozen  con- 
TictB  are  stowed  away,  and  conveyed 
to  the  places  where  public  works  are 
carried  on— a  plan  otferinf;  sfnne  ad- 
vantages where  labour  is  re^iuired  at 
a  distance  from  the  ordmary  prison. 

At  Santiago,  Mr.  Hill  was  conrte- 
ouhIv  re.  (M red  by  the  Pn!sidcnt  of  the 
Ke|ml)li^  who  Umk  pains  to  explain 
the  reasons  why  Chili,  of  all  the  ancient 
Sixin:sli  colonies,  had  notretMirraded 
as  a  Republic,  lie  attributed  their 
pnigress  to  their  having  correctetl  the 
two  great  errors  of  the  Spanish  cha- 
raeter— j)ride,  and  contempt  of  fo- 
reigners. Chili  had  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  refonning  her  institu- 
tionSyandalways  received  with  respect 
every  stranj^er  who  visited  iier  shoves, 
and  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  must 
prosperous  and  best  governed  of  the 
South  American  State.s. 

Ill  the  I^?ishitive  Chambers  our 
author  observed  peculiarities  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  our  customs :  the 
members  usually  spoke  in  a  sitting 
posture,  never  ri^ini^  to  atldress  tlie 
noiisc  save  in  iiuie^  of  excitement 
Divisions  did  not  take  pUce ;  but  the 
Clerk  of  the  Chanik'i^  ascertained 
the  votes  by  reirarding  singly  each 
member,  who,  in  his  turn,  simply 
nodded  assent,  or  said  '^No.'*  m 
visited  the  pantheon,  or  eemeter>% 
and  found  the  aristocratic  portion 
ornamented  with  pieces  of  sculpture, 
carved  in  Italy  or  Fans;  but  the 
department  of  the  ]>nnr,  on  the  eon- 
trary,  conducted  without  the  slightest 
regai  d  to  decency ;  skulls  and  nones 
lay  strewn  about ;  pits,  which  had 
been  dug  deep  an<l  filled  with  un- 
colliued  bodies,  lind  been  reopned, 
and  the  remains  thrown  out,  with  the 
bones  partly  rovert^l  with  fle^-h.  to 
mal^  space  for  other  inteimentii.  In 
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some  of  the  pits,  the  bodies  of  men 
and  women,  fantastically  dressed,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  just  thrown  in, 

as  one  would  pitch  in  a  litter  of  dogs ; 
these  the  gravedigger  cr*vered  over  in 
tite  cMuimr.  aceording  to  eustom. 
Our  author  k  it  Chili  favourably  im- 
]M"esscd,  on  the  wluile,  \vith  tlie  cl  a- 
raeter  of  the  inhal'itants,  and  f;rati- 
fied  with  their  kindnes.s  and  hospi- 
tality. 

At  Ar'^quipa,  in  Peru,  he  olianccd 
upon  a  Koraish  procession,  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  turned  to 
ac(X>unt  the  .superstition  of  the  natives. 
Crossing  the  chief  i^Iaza,  or  creat 
6<^uare  of  the  town,  which  was  lilied 
with  heaps  of  dir^  he  met  a  number 
of  priests,  marchmg  in  procession, 
and  heralded  by  music.  In  front, 
was  borne  aloft  the  figure  of  a  siiiut, 
of  painted  wood,  robed  in  green  drap- 
ery, and  holding  a  cross  in  (tne  hand, 
and  a  lamb  in  tTie  other,  evidentlv  in- 
tended to  represent  St  John.  Ai)Ove 
a  hundred  poor  Indians  foUowed, 
mounted  on  donkeys,  or  armed  with 
shovels  and  spades*.  The  bearers  of  the 
saint  mounted  the  largest  of  the  heaps 
of  dirt,  and  planted  the  figure  on  a 
pefl.  >l;d,  covered  with  crimson  ch-th, 
placing  an  umbrella  on  his  arm  to 
shield  him  from  the  sun.  The  guns 
of  the  fortress  fired  a  salute,  wherc- 
U|>im  th  Iiulians  set  to  -work  wt*^}i  n 
will,  and  hlled  their  barrows  with  the 
dirt,  which  tbey  wheeled  away  with 
energy  worthy  of  the  holy  work,  in 
whit  ii  it  was  clear  they  b^ieved 
themselves  engaged.  This,  it  ap- 
peared, was  the  onl  v  way  in  whioi 
tl  e  authorities  could  get  the  pOeiof 
rnlihish  removed. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  this 
work  are  the  chapters  on  Ouaco,  the 
ancient  capital  nl  f}\<'  empire  of  the 
Incas.  It  is  situated  about  12jVW> 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
ruins  of  the  famous  '*  Temple  of  the 
Sun,"  which  hiid  1>"'-Ti  plundered  of 
its  enormous  riches  by  the  SpaniardSi 
under  Pisarro,  presented  the  follow- 
ing appearance  at  the  time  of  our 
author's  visit:— 

•'The  most  pi'rfert  of  the  remains  of 
t)ie  ancient  temple  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  modera 
e<lificc.  At  the  we>t  end  ihereisapart 
of  the  wall  which  hati  never  been  dis- 
turbed, of  about  twenty  feet  or  more  in 
height,  and  thirty  in  breadth  at  the  base, 
and  of  a  ourved  £»rm ;  and  on  the  casw 
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almost  the  whole  of  that  jidc  n'' the  edi-  instead  of  the  comfort  nf  men,  and 
fice  remains,  measuring  about  seventy    that  i  heir  Heah  Ib  ill  the  highest  de- 


fect In  loijrti)*  »nd  twenty-five  in  hditht. 


j(ive  pousouons. 


While  ex.nm  in-  these  walU,  wo  ^  ^^^^^^  prevaili  MnOBg  them 

thetlr«t  opportunity  of  observmg  the  rr.nindp.l  nnr  mthor  nf  an 

•xeellent  character  of  the  masonry  of  T-  x      ?    "  ri     o^i/  author  ol  an 

the  ancient  people.    The  .tones^are  Irish  wiike.  The  watchers  whwper  in 

generally  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  the  ears  of  the  departed  kind  mes- 

of  a  nntform  breadth  of  about  lixteen  Ragee  to  their  deceased  fn^Ada,  send- 

inches.    They  are  of  a  gray  colour,  and  iug  them  word  as  to  their  worldly 

are  placed  in  perfect  lines,  and  are  so  affairs,  niid  "t!iat  tliey  only  wait  their 

ingeniously  united,  that,  although  no  turn  to  join  them  in  that  nappy  state 

traces  of  mortar  have  been  discovered,  repose  into  which  they  oelieTe 

not  so  much  as  the  bkde  of  a  penknife  they  liave  enterctl " 

can  be  anywhere,  even  at  this  day,  in-  j^j^.  Hill  olwrved  the  remains  of  an 

•erted  bet  ween  them ;  and  the  work  is  ancientauiieduct,  to  convey  water  from 

rehcvetl  from  the  monotony  it  n  i  ;lit  ^-J    j  illill 

Otherwise  present  by  a  slight  projection  ™  mountains  to  Ouzco,  and  relates 

of  the  snrfoces  of  the  stones,  cansed  by  » legend  connected  with  its  formation. 

theirnottoucbiniMinn  anrif her  within  an  Hiiasca,  Inca  of  Peru,  at  the  com- 

ioch  or  two  of  the  line  ui  the  exterior/'  meucement  of  the  sixteenth  century 

made  a  proclamation,  that  whoever 
Tothenorth  of  the  town  arethe  ruins  would  erect  works  to  carry  water  to 
of  the  great  fortrrss,  built  of  poly-  Cuzco,  should  receive  the  hand  of  his 
goual-shapedstoneAofgreat  size,  some  daughter  in  marriage.  A  young  eu- 
of  them  said  to  exceed  in  weight  150  gineer,  named  Hassan,  came  forward 
Ums.  These  immense  blocks  are  fitted  and  undertook  to  perform  the  task, 
together  with  such  nicety,  that  their  Men  and  niatrrials  were  sttpplied  to 
interstic&i  are  hardly  perceptible.  In  him,  and  he  lw<iuii  his  oiierations.  Be- 
the  neighbourhood  are  also  remains  fore  long,  however,  a  change  came  o'er 
of  other  temples, iialaces,  and  fortress-  the  spirit  of  his  dream.  A  young  and 
ee,  relics  a  former  as^'o  rii  splrnrlour  beavitifiil  was  olhscrvrfl  Hnssan 
and  raagniiicence.  One  oi  the  most  in  attendance  upon  one  oi  the  men  at 
valuable  productions  of  Peru  is  the  the  works.  He  fell  in  love  with  her, 
coca  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are  and  became  so  distracted  by  his  pas- 
chewed  by  the  natives  iu.stead  of  to-  .sioii,  that  his  mind  was  turned  from 
hacco.  Its  growtii  is  a  ^'overnment  tiie  work,  tlie  completion  of  which 
monopoly.  It  fetche-s  the  large  price  wuuld  doom  hiin  to  separation  from 
of  twenty-live  dollars  the  arroba  (of  her  whom  he  valued  above  every 
twenty-five  puunds),  and  its  sale  in  tliinu.  and  to  marrinsie  with  one  whom 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cuf-co  is  com-  he  had  never  seen.  Disorder  and 
puted  at  100,000  arrobaa  in  the  year,  neglect  now  ensued  at  the  works ;  the 
It  is  raised  from  seeds,  sown  in  well'  workmen  and  lookers-on  came  to  the 
dressed  beds,  the  shoots  being  trans-  com  lusion  that  Ha.ssan  was  uneqiinl 
planted  to  open  fields,  where  they  to  the  tixsk.  His  frciiuent  meetings 
attain  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  with  the  young  attentlant  having  at- 
andprodacewnitefloweni,from which  tracted  attention,  she  ceased  visiting 
proceed  the  red  berries  that  form  the  the  cjunp,  which  still  further  dis- 
eeed.  When  the  leaves  become  brittle,  tracted  his  mind,  so  that  all  sul>se- 
they  are  considered  ripe,  and  are  quent  piwress  ot  the  works  was 
carefully  gathered,  and  dried  m  the  arrested.  Tnis  state  of  aSans  was  soon 
son.  So  fond  are  the  Indians  of  this  made  known  to  the  Inca,  who,  on 
plant,  that  they  masticate  a  couple  of  l>eing  apprised  of  the  wnise  of  lias- 
ounces  of  the  leaves  each  day.  san  s  conduct,  resolved  upon  reveuoe, 
Yei^  Utile  is  known  of  the  Indians  and  determined  that  he  should  De 
inlutlntix^  the  eastern  parts  of  Peru,  put  to  death  for  his  two-fold  crime 
Thotightbey  are  canniltal.s,  they  make  failure  in  his  contract,  and  con - 
a  remarkable  exception  in  favoiu-  of  tempt  of  his  sovereign.  Before  his 
the  fohr  sex,  whom  they  never  devour  execution,  however,  Hassan  was 
at  their  feasts.  This  except  ion  is  not,  brought  before  the  Inca  and  his 
however,  owing  tf>  any  feeling  of  court,  and  interrogated  by  Huasca 
gallantry  on  thcur  part,  but  because  whether  he  could  urge  aught  in  ex- 
Ibe  barbarians  consider  womm  im-  tenuation  of  his  offence,  fiassan  re- 
pute beings,  made  to  be  the  plague  plied  in  the  negative,  but  thanked 
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the  Incnfor  all  his  favours,  especially 
the  one  he  was  about  to  coufcr,  as  it 
would  relea-se  him  1  rum  the  anguish 
he  bad  .suftered  since  he  met  with  the 
iBnoceut  cause  of  hi»  oikfortuue. 

'*At  the  moment  tliat  the  Tnca  was 
about  to  commit  him  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  execntionen,  the  girl 
we  have  mentionctl  suddenly  af-pcirec! 
among  the  crowd  of  nobles,  dressed  as 
the  had  been  In  the  camp  ist  the  work- 
men, and  rushing  into  the  centra  of  the 
hall,  eJtdaimed— 

***Stiiijr,  Inca!  erreet  the  hand  of  jos- 
tico  for  a  moment,  vhile  I  put  one  ques- 
tion to  tbii  unfortunate  culprit.  It  shall 
be  mteh  as  the  Inca  will  not  disapproTo/ 

"Frnin  the  inoinent  of  this  stianjro 
apparitiou  until  the  demand  of  the  girl, 
there  was  not  a  sonnd  heard.  The  whole 
of  the  noViles  prt^si'ut  rtinaim  d  motion- 
less and  silent.  But  had  tiu  embarrass- 
ment overwhehned  them,  the  pretence 
of  their  sovereign  would  liave  restrained 
equally  their  wordt  and  their  acts. 
Hnasca,  who  teemed  alone  nnmo^-ed, 

lioddetl  assent  to  thedeniatul  of  ilie  ^irl, 
who  uuw  marched  up  to  tlie  jouth,  and 
laying  her  riglit  hand  upon  his  left 
shoulder,  and  staiidinj^  a  little  on  one 
side,  that  his  countenance  might  be  well 
seen  by  the  Inca,  paid—*  Young  roan  of 
the  hills  where  the  Inca  is  ever  known — 
subject  of  Uuasca — hast  thou  chosen 
the  ohild  of  the  Tales  In  preference  to 
the  daughter  of  tliy  ptivereign?'  To 
which  the  youth,  alter  stead&stly  re- 
ganling  the  Inca,  replied — 

"'Tliewill  of  the  great  source  of  li^ht 
be  done— the  sentence  of  the  Inca  ia 
just.'  Then  turning  to  the  girl,  he  add- 
ed, •  I  go  now  with  joy  to  dwt  ll  where 
I  shall  await  thy  coming,  to  possess  thee 
for  ever.' 

•"But,  wherefore  couldst  thou  not,' 
then  said  the  girl,  •  accomplish  the  work 
which  thou  hast  undertaken  ?* 

"  '  It  had  been  done,'  said  the  youth, 
'  had  the  labour  been  accompanied  with 
the  hope  of  possessing  tliee.' 

"At  this  reply  the  young  pirl,  sud- 
denly throwing  off  her  upper  garments, 
which  had  hidden  those  which  would 
ha%'e  betrayed  her  tnie  character,  and 
taking  the  entranced  youth  by  the  hand, 
advanced  up  to  the  foot  ol  the  throne  of 
the  Inca,  and  exi  laimed — 

'  Great  father  of  tht:  children  of  the 
Run,  dost  thou  not  recognise  thy  child  ? 
I.  whom  thou  lovest  as  thyself,  demand 
the  renmsion  of  the  sentence  against  the 
youth  now  bowed  down  before  thee,  un- 
til it  be  known  wbeth^  the  great  work 
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which  he  has  undertaken  can  be  aoooin« 
pushed  or  not.' 

"  IncaHuasca,  whose  affection  for  his 
daught^  was  above  all  other  fix  lingi, 
electrified  by  the  occurrence,  sij^ninod 
his  assent  to  the  proposal.  A  few 
mont  hs  after  this  the  great  aqueduct  waa 
completed,  and  the  eogioecr  md  the 
princess  became  man  and  wife.** 

Mr.  Hill  adduces  an  instance  of  the 
insecurity  of  travelling  in  MexifX). 
The  journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  liie 
capital  ia  made  in  omuibuaea  atarting 
on  uncertain  days  and  times.  The 
road  was  known  to  be  infested  by 
bandits;  and  our  author  and  his  corn^ 
pagnon  de  t'oyagt,  a  North  Ameri- 
can, deemed  it  prudent  to  arm  them- 
selves for  their  protection  on  the 
route.  The  Prussian  Consul,  how- 
ever, who  waa  to  travel  on  the  same 
day,  bavin},'  heard  of  their  intention, 
apprised  the  travellers  that  neither  he 
nor  any  other  passengers  would  pro- 
1  in  the  conveyance  if  they  per- 
hiisted  in  carrying  arms.  Tlie  dnver 
of  the  omnibus  tnen  explained  to  cHtr 
indignant  author,  that  as  the  caravaii 
was  liable  to  be  attacked  by  robbers 
when  there  was  no  a  re  >ni  pan  ving 
guard  of  soldiers,  it  w.is  an  eatablish- 

custom  for  each  traveller  to  be 
])roN  idcd  with  t'.vcnly  dollars,  to  hand 
over  to  the  rol pliers  as  a  bribe  mn- 
som  for  tlirir  lu^^age  ;  but  tliat  if  auv 
of  the  |>as-?ei)gers  was  unprovided  with 
this  trii>i)tc,  the  whole  of  the  Vggwgft 
was  liable  to  seizure. 

Mr.  Hill  having  descended  into  the 
silver  mines  of  Keal  del  Monte»  of 
wliicli  lits  WMik  Contains  an  accurate 
dcscriptiou,  terminated  his  tour  in  the 
New  World,  and  took  hia  departure 
for  his  home  in  the  Old 

Althougii  we  quite  agree  with  our 
author  that  the  deepiet  eye,  thin 
nastril,  and  arched  brow,  are  not  to 
be  baulked  of  excitement^  yet  we 
sympathize  with  those  who  prefer 
other  outlets  for  the  superabundant 
spirits  of  youth  than  the  .shikarin  j  of 
wild  hoirs,  or  the  abootin^x  of  man- 
eaters.  U  the  mighty  hunter,  Shakc- 
spear,*  with  his  muscular  ann^ainewy 
hand,  and  foot,  beneath  whose  nrr  hrd 
instep  water  will  flow,  barely  esaiy^  d 
with  his  life  in  several  conflicts  with 
tigers,  panthersy  bean,  and  hlaonfl^ 
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it  mny  fairly  be  asked,  what  chaneo 
wuuid  inexperienced,  though  gallaut 
youths  hare  in  ittch  perBonil  enootm- 

ters.  A  regular  apprenticeship  should 
be  served  ere  ordinary  shooters  of 
small  game  can  be  transformed  into 
shikarees,  or  himtera  of  the  large 
irauie  of  the  Indian  forests.  It  is  difii- 
cuit  to  conceive  a  irroater  contrast 
than  that  between  a  muming's  shoot- 
ing in  the  Highlands  and  a  regular 
shikar  of  tigers  in  an  unti'HMni  for- 
est, ^vhere  the  hunter  goes  literally 
with  hid  life  in  his  hancL 

Hog  htmting  is  considered  1^  our 
enthusiastic  author  as  the  very  fir.st 
sport  in  the  world.  The  wild  boar  is 
a  formidable  enemy,  Mid  possessed  of 
desperate  courage.  So  reckless  is  he 
of  lifo,  that  he  will  nm  up  the  hunter's 
spear  which  has  passed  through 
his  vitals  until  he  buries  his  tosks  In 
the  body  of  the  horse,  or  in  the  leg 
of  the  rider.  The  natives  assert  that 
he  will  quench  lus  thirst  at  the  river 
between  two  tigers.  The  old  story  of 
the  fierceness  of  the  Kilkenny  cats, 
who  devoured  each  other  until  nothing 
was  left  but  the  tails,  is  rivalled  by 
one  of  the  boar  and  the  tiger  who 
have  been  heard  fighting  in  the  jungle 
at  niulit,  and  both  have  been  found 
dead  alongside  one  another  in  the 
morning. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  lioi^-lnintor 
is  to  ]>o  well  iiiount^?d.  When  a  hunt 
is  lixcd  upon,  its  guidance  is  confided 
to  an  old  and  experienced  shikaree,  as 
captain  of  the  Imiit,  to  whom  inipli.  it 
ol>edience  must  bo  mid.  Kiders  are 
ported  in  pairs  at  differeut  parts  of 
the  coyer.  The  beaters  are  supulied 
with  <">!'frs,  or  torn  torn'',  and  all 
kinds  ol  noisy  instruments.  Lookers- 
out,  provided  with  white  fiags,  are 
posted  on  high  trees.  Captain  Shake- 
.spear  relates  numerous  enconnt^Ts 
with  the  wiUl  hog.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  nearly  disposed  of  summarily 
by  a  boar.  In  company  with  a  native 
officer,  ho  was  out  hunting  about  ten 
miles  from  IJingolee,  in  tlie  Deccun, 
when  one  of  the  villagers  ottered  to 
show  them  a  hog,  which  ho  described 
as  mrh  a  monster,  that  tliey  were 
afraid  to  go  near  his  place  of  resort. 
He  Iffl  the  way  to  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
when  he  stopped  sliort.  and  pointing 
to  an  obiect  in  a  dhall  tield,  whicli 
appeared  in  the  mist  of  the  morning 
like  a  large  blue  rock,  ezobuincd. 

There  he  is!"  A  deep  and  wooded 
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eorrie,  or  fissure  in  the  hills,  situated 
about  a  hundred  yards  beyond,  was 
evidently  the  stronghold  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  hunters  galloped  round  the 
field  in  order  to  intercept  his  retreat, 
and  waited  for  the  beaters  to  drive  on 
the  prey.  We  will  allow  Captain 
Shakespear  to  narrate  his  escape  in 
his  own  words. 

"  Standing,  as  I  was,  behind  a  hedge 
considerably  higher  than  my  mare's 
head,  I  did  not  see  the  boar.  I  hedufla- 
dar,  who  was  sonio  thirty  yards  to  my 
left,  but  looking  over  a  lower  part  of 
the  hedge,  ghoiited  out,  •  Look  out,  here 
he  comes.'  The  mare  was  standing  etill, 
and  I  had  but  just  time  to  drop  my 
spear-point,  which  caught  the  bonr  in 
his  rise :  the  blade  was  buried  in  his 
withers.  The  beautiful  marc,  from  her 
standing  position,  cleared  with  one 
bound  the  boar,  spear  and  all,  as  tins 
was  carried  out  of  my  hand ;  then,  sud- 
denly turning,  was  in  a  moment  in  her 
stride  after  the  hos;.  The  latter  had  but 
serenty  yards  to  reach  the  edge  of  the 
cover,  so  I  touted  to  the  dutfadar, 
'  There  goes  my  spear — spear  him.' 
Just  as  the  boar  struck  the  first  branch 
of  the  jangle  with  his  back,  breaking 
my  spear  in  two,  the  duffadar  closed 
with  him  in  a  ninment.  The  boar,  hav- 
ing been  mused  by  the  spear,  was  under 
the  horpe,  and  tims  for  thirty  yards  the 
latter,  literally  lifted  oH'  his  legs,  was 
plnnpng  and  kickinu:  until  the  rider 
oatne  to  tlie  grffutid.  Forttinately,  I 
had  three  dug^s  out  with  us.  aud  having 
shouted  to  let  them  go,  they  came  op 
and  took  off  the  attention  of  the  boar 
at  the  uiouieiU  I  thou^i^ht  lie  was  on  the 
dofiadar.  The  latter  h  d  tallen  on  his 
sword  and  broken  it,  so  li  at  he  wag  ut- 
terly helpless,  for  I  had  not  theu  obtained 
another  spear. 

**In  the  next  moment  the  bonr  and 
doiii  I  Kid  diMip[>eared  in  the  jungle, 
which  wa8,  as  I  before  remained,  his 
stronghold.  Immediately  I  procured  a 
spear,  I  rode  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  and 
round  the  further  end  of  the  corrie.  I 
heard  the  do^rs  baying  the  boar  below 
me;  but  it  was  impervious,  and,  trom 
rock  and  jungle,  was  inaeccssible  to  the 
liorse.  Looking  towards  the  spot  from 
whence  I  had  come,  and  across  to  t!ic 
o]>posite  side  of  the  corrie,  I  saw  the 
durtailar  again  inoiintod,  and  ?houted  to 
him,  *  send  me  a  big  spear;  covw  down, 
and  let  m  .<^p<  ar  him  on  Ibot,  he  is  kill- 
inir  the  dog?.'  'J'he  man  roj)hr<i.  •  f«  r 
heaven's  sake,  saliib,  don't  attempt  it  uu 
foot.* 

"  At  thi«  Toomcnt  up  came  one  of  my 
people  wiih  my  heavy  thnible  ritk-,  and 
being  ftiU  under  the  impression  that  the 
boar  wss  killing  the  dogs,  I  descended 
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on  foot  into  the  ravine,  leaving  my  maro 
with  the  guu-carrier.  Just  as  I  got  to 
the  bottom  I  saw  the  monster  boar  with 
his  back  to  a  tree,  and  the  three  dog* 
looking  very  cautiously  at  him.  He  was 
about  Ibrtj'  yards'  distance  from  me. 

•'There  was  an  open,  green  space, 
where  the  water  lodged  in  the  rains, 
and  clear  of  jungle.  At  the  further  end 
gtood  the  boar.  Directly  he  saw  nje, 
putting  his  head  a  little  down  to  take 
aim,  he  came  straij^ht  at  me.  increasing 
his  pace  from  the  trot  to  the  charije. 

*'  When  about  fifteen  yards  oft"  lie  re- 
ceived tl»e  first  bullet  of  my  rifle  in  his 
neck.  Taking  not  the  least  notice  of  it, 
he  came  on,  and  the  sec»)nd  barrel  fired 
at  him  at  about  five  yards,  broke  his 
left  uinV'r-'rMv  Uoiie  at  the  tusk.  For- 
tunately i  bruuglit  my  ritle  down  to  the 
charge;*  anditnkingUwith  his  head,  the 
boiir  ?pnt  nic  over  on  my  back.  Wlulo 
ruuuing  over  me,  he  uiadc  a  ^'laiice  and 
wuumled  me  in  the  left  arm.  Had  I 
not  put  down  niy  rifle-biirrd  at  the  mo- 
ment, mo»t  prtibubly  hits  tU2>k  would 
have  been  buried  in  my  body;  and  this 
inr  (  stir.g  tale  oerer  appeared  before 
llic  public. 

*'  As  I  lay,  I  seized  theendof  ray  rifle- 
barrels,  determining  to  sell  my  life  as 
dearly  as  possible.  To  luy  delight,  I 
must  aaj,  I  saw  the  boar  knock  over  the 
mnn  who  wa«  running  <}n\vn  witli  niv 
big  M>ear.  He  did  not  tvim  on  either  of 
us,  n>r  the  bear  is  a  nuble  foe,  rarely 
turning,  unlo(?8  dopppratcly  wounded, 
and  unable  to  f^o  on,  to  mutilate  a  (alien 
enemy.  The  do^'s  immediatclv  tackled 
him,  and  permitted  me,  though  breath* 
less,  to  get  up. 

"  The  rifle  stock  was  cracked,  and  the 
pin  thnt  f;i9ten«;  the  barrel  into  the  stock 
much  bent,  liuviug  put  this  to  rights  I 
loaded,  and  proceeding  in  the  direction 
the  boar  had  gone,  heard  a  pistul  shot, 
and  the  rudi  of  a  retreaii  nti  horse.  I  his 
was  the  dufikdar.  who  had  dischai^d 
hi.s  weapon  at  him,  at  a  distance  of 
course,  without  any  damage  to  either 
party.  I  walked  cautiously  up  to  about 
fifteen  yards,  when  the  boar  again  hcgan 
j,'hincing  at  mc  witli  bis  vury  wickc<l 
eye.  A  dog*s  head  was  very  near  the 
line  of  flre,  but,  deterniininfr  to  take  the 
initiative  this  time.  I  i«hot  the  beast 
through  the  eye  to  the  brain.  Over  he 
rolh'd,  the  biggest  boar  T  have  ever  kill- 
(d:  height,  thirty-nine  inches;  icogth* 
not  including  tail,  about  five  feet  and  a 
half;  tasks*  nine  inches." 

Thi^  we  aasure  our  readers^  is  but 

a  specimen  of  the  very  exciting  en- 
counters of  our  author  with  the  savage 
denizens  of  the  jungle. 

Tiger  shooting,  however,  i.s  tlio 
moat  dangerous     Indian  sport«,  not 


what  lie  calls  the  common  tiger,  but 
the  dreaded  man-eater.  Before  the 
fiercest  of  these  Captain  Shakespear 

showed  an  undaunted  front.  Tl»e 
village  of  Doougurghur  (mountain 
abode)  was  desoluted  by  a  Uiiir  of 
man-eating  tigers.  Ail  the  villagers, 
witli  the  ex*  option  of  onefamil}'.  Lad 
either  been  killed,  ur  had  fled  tlietr 
homes  in  terror.  The  last  victim  was 
their  Byraghee  or  holy  man,  who 
luul  iH^en  tshtin  and  carried  to  the 
mountain.  Cai>taiu  Shakespear  con- 
sidered he  hud  a  special  call  to  de- 
stroy these  monsters ;  and  the  account 
of  Ills  armngcmcnt^i  and  plan  of  at- 
tack is  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing. We  can  but  extract  an  abridge 
mcut  of  his  actual  conflict  with  the 
male  tiger.  After  watching  for  hira 
fruitlessly  all  da)\  he  tied  up  a  calf  an 
a  bait»  and  staitea  early  in  toe  follow- 
ing  morning  in  pursuit  Scarcely  2(h) 
yards  had  been  passed  when  tiny 
iieard  the  roaring  of  the  tiger,  and 
saw  that  the  calf  was  dead. 

*'The  tiger  and  the  calf  lay  contigu- 
ous, tails  on  end  to  us.  The  cairs  neck 
was  in  the  tiger's  mouth,  whose  Urge 
paws  embraced  his  victim.  I  looked, 
waiting  for  some  change  in  the  position 
of  the  body  to  allow  me  to  aim  at  a 
vital  part.  At  length  the  calf  gave  a 
struggle,  and  kicked  the  tiger,  on  which 
the  latter  clasped  him  nearer,  arching 
his  own  bodv,  and  exposing  the  white  of 
his  belly  and  chest.  I  pulkd  the  triir- 
ger  very  slowly,  aiming  at  the  white, 
and  tiring  for  his  hcart^ — he  was  on  his 
left  side— as  if  I  was  llringafe  an  egg  for 
a  thousand  pounds. 

knew  that  I  hit  the  spot  oimci 
at;  bttt»to  my  astonishment,  the  tiger 
spran?  up  several  feet  in  the  air  with  a 
roar,  rolled  over,  and  towards  mc,  for  he 
was  on  higher  ground  than  I  was,  when, 
bonndinir  to  his  feet  a.s  if  unscathed,  he 
made  fur  tlie  mountains,  the  last  rock 
of  M'hich  wMs  within  forty  yuds  of  hIra. 

Immediately  the  tieer  spranjr  to  his 
ffct,  and  expo.*ed  his  broaxl,  left  side  to 
me.  I  stepped  from  behind  the  tree, 
looked  at  hiui  in  the  face  with  contempt 
as  if  he  been  a  shei  p ;  and  while  he  pasa- 
ed  me  with  every  hair  set.  Us  beautif\il 
white  bc-ard  and  wliiskers  "pread,  and 
his  eye  hke  flre,  with  the  left  barrel  I 
shot  Itini  throuprh  the  heart.  He  went 
straight  and  at  undiminished  spee<I,  each 
bound  eovering  tiitecn  feet  at  lea^t.  fur 
twenty -five  yuds,  and  then  fell  on  his 
head  under  the  lowest  rock  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  which  was  his  stronghold.  Up 
went  in  the  air  his  thick,  stumpy  taiL 
Seiahig  ngr  other  nUe^  X  walked  op  to 
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about  iMIeen  yards  of  him.  for  he  was 

still  opening  humoutli  and  tjasping,  and 
broke  hiii  back.  Turning  round  to  the 
poor  Tillager  who,  now  the  tiger  was 
dead,  was  afraid  to  n  imc  near  him,  I 
patted  him  on  the  shouidery  and  sakl, 
'There  is  your  enemy,  old  man;  now* 
where  does  the  tigtrnt  live/'** 

Captain  Shakespear  tlien  hunted 
and  killf'd  the  titjross,  and  had  the 
uatisfactiou  of  seeing  the  villagers  re- 
turn  to  their  deserted  homes,  and  of 
receiving'  tlio  thanks  of  tlie  Rajali. 

There  is  no  iark  of  variety  in  the 
wild  nportii  of  India.  With  panthers 
our  author  had  rather  an  intimate 
acquaintance  ;  a  ■wonndftl  one  nnrc 
roae  on  hi^  horse,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  in  which  ladies  and  gentle- 
liien  need  to  ride  pillion  :  and  another 
sprnnj;  upon  and  seized  oy  the  neck  a 
snikarec  camel  which  he  was  riding. 
Bears  abound  in  the  jungle,  and 
there  is  but  a  poor  chance  of  escape 
to  the  unhappy  wight  who  romee 
within  their  mighty  hug.  From 
anch  ni  embvaoe  our  author  onoe 
rescued  himself  by  sheathing  hia 
shikar  knife  in  the  horse  shoe  on  her 
chest)  which  he  gloats  oyer  as  the 
most  deliciooB  bloir  he  erer  dealt. 
Buffaloes  and  bisons  also  affiird  rare 
sport,  but  shooting  wild  elephants  ia 
pronouueed  by  our  author  glorious. 
Deer,  ncelgai,  or  blue  cattle,  cheetahs, 
or  huntini:  leopards,  antelui>es,  ana 
the  ibex,  all  in  their  degree,  are  more 
or  IcAU  worthy  of  the  sportsmau's  at- 
tention. How  to  hunt  each  of  these 
wild  animals  is  graphically  tuii^ht 
by  this  uniyersal  and  accomplished 
sportsman. 

Captain  Shakespear  is  a  naturalist, 
and  ha<?  studied  as  much  of  the  habits 
of  animals  as  may  be  useful  to  a  himt- 
er.  Heiealeoanaiiatomistibutonly 
■0  far  as  knowing  to  a  nioety  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
other  vital  spots,  of  different  wild 
beaita  Heoonndera 

**  One  of  the  most  deadly  parts  of  the 

body  to  aun  at  in  most  animals  is  halfway 
between  the  top  of  the  withers  and  the 
hottom  of  the  girth.  If  yon  wim  the 
heart,  rour  ball  hits  the  lungs  or  liver. 
If  it  strikes  too  high  for  them,  it  will 
flenenlly  didoeate  or  break  the  Terte- 
Dr«D  at  the  junction  Leiween  tlio  spine 
and  neck,  lliis  is  the  spot  in  which  the 
Bpanbh  matador  iheatnes  the  point  of 

his  nipicr,  when  he  fjive.s  the  bull  his 

death-wouiod.  Of  course,  after  much 
piactlee  you  wlQ  beoome  so  food  a  iifle> 
rOU  LVL— HO.  oooxxxv. 


shot,  that  yon  may  be  able  to  brain  an 

animal  when  you  arc  ncnr  tn  him.  Rut 
the  brain  of  a  tiger  or  paotlier  is  very 
fiur  back  in  the  haid,  and  in  a  Tery  small 
compas."? ;  and  you  should  study  the 
anatomy  of  the  heads  of  animals  before  . 
yoa  attempt  to  fire  Ibr  the  bsalii.*' 

The  vital  mot  of  tlie  bear  is  in  the 

centre  of  a  dirty  white  patch  in  the 
centre  of  his  chest,  called  the  horse- 
shoe. It  is  highly  amusing  to  read 
hia  lectures  on  anatomy.  0{  the  ele- 
phant,  he  sajrs, 

•'Obtain,  and  oxamino  the  skull :  you 
will  see  that  the  brain  is  contained  in  a 
very  small  compass,  and  lies  rery  fur 
back.  Your  ball  ha«  to  traverse  some 
feet  of  bone  before  it  can  reach  the  brain. 
In  the  fors  part,  and  near  the  base  of  the 
trunk,  the  bone  will  be  found  soft,  and 
mnch  honeycombed,  and  above  eacii  eye 
there  is  not  to  much  thick  bone  to  shoot 
through.  The  former  of  these  is  wliat 
is  considered  the  front  spot.  You  tiro 
at  the  bnmp  which  is  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk.  But  when  shootiug  trans- 
versely, aim  just  over  the  eye.  You 
must  shoot  for  the  brain,  and  at  as  near 
a  distanoe  as  possible.** 

The  intending  shikaree  will  find 
ample  instruction,  as  well  as  thrilling 
umuBcment,  in  this  volume.  It  con- 
tains a  dissertation  on  the  best  kinda 
of  horses  for  hunting,  and  descrip- 
tions of  a  proper  batter}-  of  weapons. 
The  author's  favourite  rifles  are  a 
Westley  Richards,  that  carries  SUM) 
yards,  and  one  made  by  Wilkinson, 
of  Pall  Mall,  wliieh  sent  balls  through 
a  bear  while  running  at  liio  yuid«. 
The  hunter  should  also  be  provided 
with  a  shikar,  or  hunting-knife,  kept 
as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  with  the 
queen  of  weapons,  a  sword-  The  mo^it 
approved  dogs  are  the  EngUsh  terriers* 
and  really  fine  mastifis.  Tlir>  oiUHt 
best  adapted  for  the  jungle  coneiitita 
of  a  shooting-jacket  wiuioot  ttils^ 
furnished  witn  five  pockets  in  £ront» 
appropriated  to  the  toiife,  a  telescope,, 
a  powder-flask,  a  few  caps,  and  some 
huf  dozen  bullets.  TronsersandWeU 
lington  l>oots  couijtlete  the  costume. 
On  all  points  the  tjTo  is  8uj)pliedwith 
valuable  maxims  to  euuble  him  to 
compete  with  the  crafty  old  shikaree. 
Anxious  parents  will  hardly  thank  us 
for  directmg  attention  to  this  rehearsal 
of  dangers  ;  yet  we  defy  them  to  glance 
over  its  contents  without  feeling  a 
lurkinL'  fulmiration  for  the  gallant 
sport«imuu,  and  secretly  contrasting 
taim  with  the  stay-at-home  firequenter 
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nf  mir  fiishionable  resorts.  Though 
we  have  never  wieltle  J  a  more  formid- 
able weapon  than  a  steel  pen,  we 
have  perused  with  avidity  the  excit- 
ing scenes  narrated  with  so  much 
power  by  Captain  »Shake.sj)ear.  As  a 
sportsman,  we  deem  him  a  genius ; 
and  honour  him  as  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  a  Uof^-hearted  Englishman. 

Our  "  Household  Orchestra"*  is  the 
subject  of  an  extremely  interesting 
work  by  Dr.  Rimlmult.  We  believe 
it  to  be  the  first  history  of  the  piano- 
forte attempted  on  a  scale  at  all  oom- 
inensuratc  with  its  inii)ortance.  lie 
has  iliWded  his  materials  into  thfee 
parts :  first,  The  History  of  the  Piano- 
forte ;  .second,  Its  Constmetion ;  and 
third,  The  Early  Composers  for  In- 
struments of  the  Pianoforte  Class. 

Dr.  Rtmbanlt  traces  the  and 
progress  of  the  carlv  stringed  instru- 
ments which  preceded  the  invention 
of  the  pianoforte,  and  ^uvestjgateij  the 
claims  which  have  been  set  up  for  the 
honour  of  its  first  conce}tt  ion.  It  ap- 
'  pears  that  three  ingeuioiiJi  men  in 
three  different  parts  of  the  world,  ai^d 
within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  ori- 
ginated tlie  iiloa  (if  the  pianoforte. 
They  were,  Marius,  a  French  manu- 
facturer: Schroter,  a  German  organ- 
ist ;  and  Bartolommeo  Cristofali,  a 
Paduan  ;  for  each  of  whom  priority  of 
date  has  been  claimed  by  their  re- 
flpeetive  admirers.  Oristofali,  how- 
ever, is  now  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  veritable  projector  ;  in 
testimouv  whereof,  D?.  Rimbault  pre- 
sents to  his  readers  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  a  curious  account  of  this  in- 
vention which  appeared  in  the  (rior- 
nale  de'  Littenwi  d'ltalia,  Venice, 
1711. 

Tlie  first  pianoforte  introduced  into 
England  was  imported  by  Mr.  Fulke 
Greville  from  Rome,  where  it  was 
made  by  one  Father  Wood.  Dr.  Rim- 
bault minutely  relates  the  advance 
made  inthe  improvement  of  the  instru- 
ment by  the  poet  Miison,  Panormo, 
and  others,  and  transcribes  a  list  of 
the  patents  a^jvpertaininjg^  to  the  ^uano- 
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forte  from  the  books  of  the  Great  Seal 
Patent  Office^  by  whidi  Jjic  cl^i^i^  ^ 
the  honour  or  various  oiseoTeries  may 
be  tested. 

So  early  as  1783  we  observe  the 
name  of  John  Broadwood,  of  Great 
Pulteney-street,  Qolden-square,  tlie 
locale  of  the  firm  to  the  present  day. 
Erard's  name  appears  hrst  in  1794, 
and  CoUard's  in  1811.  The  bccoud 
division  of  Dr.  Rimlu\ult's  work  treats 
of  the  construction  of  the  j»ianof.  .rte, 
its  framing  and  stringimr,  and  what 
is  technically  termed  the  "action." 
It  also  contains  some  ver}'  curious  sta- 
ti.stlcs  relating  to  pianofortes  and 
their  manufacture. 

Tlie  third  portion  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  twenty-four  specimens  ttt 
ancient  music  for  key-stringed  iuBtni- 
mentSy  taken  from  rare  manuscript^ 
and  selected  with  a  view  to  i^ow  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  art  of  luano- 
forte  writing.  The  volume  appro- 
priately winds  u^  with  an  appendix 
containing  ^hmeal  Information  eal- 
culated  to  be  useful  to  our  fair  read- 
ers. Hints  are  supplied  us  to  the  care 
of  pianofortes,  and  performers  are  in- 
structed how  to  place  a  pianoforte  for 
effect.  Tliose  who  indulj^e  in  har- 
moniums an<l  other  loud  instruments, 
and  do  not  wish  to  annoy  their  neigh- 
lx)Ui8,  mav  here  learn  how  to  prevent 
the  somid  from  being  heard  in  the 
adjoining  chambera  The  mode  of 
tuning,  and  the  art  of  regulating  de- 
fects in  the  mechanism  ca  the  piano- 
forte, are  also  oT)served  upon. 

The  foregoing  analysis  ^ives  but  a 
faint  idea  <m  this  entertiuning  and  ela- 
borate treatise,  which  displays  exten- 
sive research  and  abdi^  on  the  part 
of  the  learned  author. 

"A  SiTMiTER  Ramble  in  the  Hima- 
lava8"t  is  ])refa<  eil  by  an  introduction 
which  coolly  urouounces  t^at  it  wiU 
not  be  found  anil  in  any  single  pag^ 
"We  wholly  dissent  from  this  enco- 
mium. In  our  judgment  there  are  few 
pages — excent  the  valuubi,c  chapters, 
contributed  W  ''Itlountaineer' — thai 
are  not  mo^oionons  and  Wfarison^ 


•  The  Piano  forte,  its  Origin,  ProqreU,  and  Construction,  with  .«onie  A^ccount  of  the 
JiutntmentM  of  the  same  Clatis  u  hich  precedi  d  it,  viz.,  the  Clavichord,  the  ^''iryin^ 
the  Spinet,  the  Harpsichord,  JSJ  J^dwan^  if.  BionbaaUt  ^.V^  ^jf'jfVWlt* 

Robert  Cocks  and  Co.  I«t)0. 

t  A  Summer  Ramble  in  the  Himalayat,  with  Sporting  Adventure^  in  th^  Fi^/e  of 
Ca»kmer€.  Edited  b/ ** Mountaineer. "  London;  £^(aiulJpM^«|t  W/K 
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The  volume  has  been  put  together  from  tlic  ride,  the  unfortunate  performer  is 

the  rough  notes  of  a  sportsman  who  km^'^?.*^"      «Po'-    When  he  finwhes 

Bpent  a  summer  in  the  Himalayan  his  nde  in  safety  the  villagers  take  him 

excursions  from  day  to  day  are  very  As  an  example  of  the  manner  in 

todiou&  enlivened  by  few  lUustra-  ^nrliich  the  dominant  race  deal  with 

tions  of  the  character  of  tlie  i)Cople  the  natives,  we  extract  an  anecdote 

with  whom  hf  as«;ociated,  or  descrip-  of  Mr.  Wilson's  treatment  of  one  of 

tions  of  the  countries  he  visited,  the  nyah  a  phoundars,  whom  he  con- 

Ue  encamped  for  a  month  with  ndered  lacking  in  proper  definence  to 

"  aiountaiueer,"  who  is  known  to  be  hjg  European  highneaa  A  phoundar, 

Mr.  Wil«nn,  of  Mussoorie,  tiie  author  must  premise,  is  an  official  of  no 

of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Indian  little  conseouenc^  in  his  district,  of 

Sporting  RevUw^  entitled,  **  (Same  of  vliieh  he  ia  ooth  magiBtEate  and  col- 

the  Himalaya^"  a  spnrt.^raan  of  no  lector;  being  dapuft^by the  rajah  to 

ordinary  calibre,  a  naturalist  withal,  receive  tht>  revenue  and  settle  dia- 

and  au  accurate  observer  of  nature,  putes,  and  being  also  empowered  to 

who  has  enriched  this  Tolumc  with  fnflict  punishments  for  ordinary  civil 

two  chapters  descriptive  of  the  Ghur-  and  criminal  offences.  It  was  intimated 

wal  count^}^    Before  starting  on  his  to  this  officer,  on  his  arrival  in  Mr. 

ramble  he  made  a  short  sojourn  at  Wilson's  vicinity,  that  if  cliar^ps 

Miusoorie^  one  of  the  hill  sanataria,  a  should  be  brought  before  him,  incul- 

ikvourite  resort  of  invalids  and  officers  pating  any  persons  in  Mj,  WilBO]i*« 

on  ;?eneral  leave.  His  route  lay  thence  employment,  he  was  by  no  means  to 

to  the  sourceof  the  Ganges,  and  across  geizc  ihem  in  the  usual  course  of  hia 

to  Gaalunere,  viA  Eoonawur,  Spitee.  rough  iu^itice,  lest  perchant^  they 

and  Ladak.   As  he  was  determined  should  DC  engaged  on  their  master's 

not  to  rnni;!!  it,  or  dispense  with  crea-  busine.->;  I  n  t  that,  on  mentioninf^  their 

ture  comforts,  he  started  with  a  for-  names  tu  Mr.  Wilson,  iio  would  send 

midablestaflf;  consiBting  of  twenty-five  them  to  the  Court.  With  this  request 

coolies,  two  orderlies,  a  chupnssie,  the  phoundar  complied  during  hia 

and  two  liotisphold  servants.  ^tay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; 

At  one  uf  the  mountain  viUage.s  he  but  having  removed  a  day's  march  to 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  another  station,  he  seim,  inadvert* 
extraordinary  Indian  ceremony,  called  ©ntly,  upon  one  of  Mr.  WuBon'a  me** 
a  *'burt."  A  rope,  made  oftln^  i^'rass  of  gengers  on  his  way  through  thetdUageu 
the  hill  8loi>es,  was  stretciied  fruiu  the  and  detained  him  for  two  days,  until 
top  of  a  rock  about  5tK)  feet  high,  and  jjatl  paid  a  tine  of  a  few  rupees,  to 
carried  oyer  a  ravine  to  a  pole  fixed  which  he  became  aubjectfor  aomeof- 
in  the  ground  about  half  a  mile  dis-  fence.  This  WM  too  much  fOT  Mr. 
tant  from  it  s  base,  and  pulled  taut  by  WilaoOi 
several  hunchiul  meu.   Crowds  were 

assembled  to  witness  the  feat.   The  "Ana  if  allowed  to  go  unpunished, 

"  bada,"  or  slider,  was  escorted  to  the  ^o^i  probably ,  bo  used  as  a  precedent 

starting-po8t,amidHt  the  shouts  of  the  P^'2i'!f*f*; 

Mj     *>  '     I'.i     r       1    X    time  to  give  them  a  lesson.   An  appeal 

jiUagers  and  tlie  discordant  music  of  » .^^^  ^,^1X1^^ 

the  yiUage  wind.  He  was  then  placed  1,^^^  1^^^.^  attended  witi»  tim  punishment 

on  a  wooden  saddle,  grooved  under  of  the  offender,  but  this  would  not 

Death  to  fit  the  rope,  luu's  of  sand  Ijalf  tlie  prestige  that  a  speedy  personal 

being  fastened  to  his  legs  tu  keep  him  c(ia«tiacuieut  inflicted  on  him  on  the 

balanced.  spot  would  oertahily  do.  It  wss  an  ez* 

ample  that  was  required,  powr  cncourager 
**When  he  wni)  seated  in  his  saddlck  Us  autres.  Getting  together  half  a  do^en 
andaBnady,  hehimwdf  navethesinuu  of  his  men,  Wilson  proceeded  to  the 
to  let  go,  and  this  beint,'  done,  he  laiot  villurre,  nt  which  ho  arrived  a  little  bc- 
down  at  fimt,  as  might  be  expected  from  fore  suuset,  and  found  the  phoundar 
the  angle  of  indiiM,  with  melsor>like  holding  his  conn  in  the  rillagf  tqnare. 
velocity,  v  hicli  jj;raduaUy  relaxed  as  ho  surrounded  by  the  usual  satellites  of  an 
approached  the  goal.  The  rapid  frictioa  eastern  olficiai.  In  a  few  words  he  ex- 
would  have  set  the  saddle  on  fire,  were  |dained  to  the  astonished  assembly  how 
it  not  that  the  rope  is  well  saturated  nutters  stood ;  cautioned  them,  and  the 
with  water.  Xf  the  rope  breaks  daring  chuprassies*  and  sepoys,  not  to  interfere 
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frith  wliat  he  vras  nlxiut  to  do,  and  giv-  phoundnr  went  at  once  to  complain  to 

ing  a  signal,  tlie  phoundar  was  seized  the  rajah,  and,  anticipating  this,  Wilson 

bj  four  men  prerioutly  inttracted  how  st^nt  a  letter  detailing  all  the  circnro* 

to  act,  llirowii  down,  and  ^trctc  lio  l  stnnces  of  the  caac,  at  the  same  tinae. 

Hproad'Caglu  fashion  on  the  };ruuud  ;  The  rc.^ult  was,  that  the  rajnh,  inuci*  to 

Wilson  then,  tearing  off  his  inexpres-  liU honour,  declared  the  olheial  had  i  e  ri 

8iT>le<,  administered,  with  a  fow  w  ed-  served  exactly  as  he  deservt^,  and  hoped 

twiftied  hazel  rods,  sueli  a  iLiguihitiuu  it  would  be  a  caution  to  others  to  pay 

an  the  seat  of  honour  as  a  phoundar,  due  respi  ct  to  every  European  thej  met 

probablj,  never  received  before.    '  Ho  M-ith  in  his  conutry:  ami  lo  !>how  he  did 

roared,'  said  Wilson,  *in  a  glorimis  man-  ik>i  la  the  least  bhinie  Wilson,  he  sent 

ner.  and  I  thrashed  htm  till  every  rod  him,  with  the  answer  to  hi*  lettCTt  a 

was  in  jshivcrs.  and  mv  ikm)  fdrly  ached,  very  bandsome  preMlt." 

while  not  one  of  his  ail*.  i,><ants  mustered  . 

up  courage  to  interfere.'   To  this  day.  1  lo  wntrr  evidently  coDSiders  suili 

the  ].homidan«  are  influenced  iti  th.lr  eanduct  hi^;hly  praiseworthy.  Our 

coaUuct  to  Wilson  by  the  remcuiUrauce  readers  will  probably  amvc  at  a  very 

of  this  inmraaiy  proceeding.    The  different  oondusion. 


ANTRIM  OASILS. 

This  ancient  mansion  of  the*  noWe  name  upon  it,  or,  acpording  to  the 
house  of  Clotworthy-SkeliiTigton-  customof  the  time,  assumed  the  nam© 
Foster-Skefllyugton,  reoib  to  memonr  of  his  newly-acquired  lordsliip,  and 
many  an  interesting  episode  in  IriBii  became  known  as  "  De  Clr)tworthy  c>f 
history.  Seated  in  n  sequestered  vale,  Clotworthy."  Philip  and  Margaret 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Owen-view,  De  Clotworthy  were  in  possession  oi 
or  Six-Mile-Water,  close  to  where  that  one-half  of  the  manor  m  the  sixth 
river  empties  itself  into  the  Antrim  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1. ;  and, 
bay  of  IxiU2;h  X<%h:1i,  it  has  been  a  m  the  sixteentn  centiuy,  John  TI.  i 
mute  witness  of  ma  ny  a  stirring  scene  worthy,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  famu} , 
of  <3i6  past  in  Ulster*  Events  of  im-  married  the  heiress  of  the  elder  bram  h 
portaiioe  connected  with  the  settle-  of  the  aneii  iit  family  of  Rashleigh  of 
ment  of  that  province;  the  war  of  Ra^ihleigh,  in  Devonshire  ("C^llin- 
1641,  the  Puritan  rebellion,  the  son's  Somerset"). 
Usurpation,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Hu^li  t  '1<  t  worthy  and  Lewis  Clot- 
RevMiiition,  liavc  parsed,  in  pano-  worthy,  i if  the  family  of  Clofu-ortl'V 
rauuc  order,  before  those  old  embattled  of  Clotworthy,  in  Somerset,  were 
walls.  It  is  one  of  the  castles  of  the  among  those  wno  joined  Walter  De- 
**  settlers"— that  well-known  class,  TWCUXj  Earlof  Essex,  in  his  ill-starred 
wlit'iii  the  sagacity  of  .Tnmes  I.,  as-  ex]>edition  to  Ulster  in  the  winter  nf 
slated  by  his  astute  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  1573,  when  he  came  with  a  numerous 
Arthur  Chichester,  set  in  motion,  in  army  to  possess  himself,  under  colour 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  of  a  grant  from  Queen  ISizabeth,  of 
tury,  to  ronsolirlate  and  strengthen  Clanaboy,  tlic  principality  of  the 
the  English  power  in  Ireland.  It  O'Neills.  Biitlled  and  di£^ppointed 
owes  its  erection  to  Sir  Hugh  01ot>  in  his  enterprise,  Essex  closied  it  br 
worthy,  knight,  a  LTcntleman of  Somer-  an  act  of  perfidious  enielty,  which 
setshire,  of  tlie  family  of  Clotworthy  drew  upon  him  the  flisitleasureof  tbo! 
of  Clotworthy.  Quecu  and  t  he  dete»tation  of  the  Lord 
The  ancient  family  of  C/lotworthy,  Deputy  Sidney.  On  Essex's  return 
or  De  Clotwortliy,  is  of  Xormancx-  to  Carriekforgus  from  a  leii^'tlu  ned 
traction,  and  formed  part  of  that  nu-  visit  in  Kimhmd.  Brymx  Mai  F*helim 
merous  swarm  of  aaventurers  that  O'Neill,  Piiucc  uf  Clanaboy,  invitai 
followed  the  < 'ontjiieror  into  England  him  and  his  friends  to  a  grand  en- 
after  the  battle  (d'  f f;?«t'ng,s.  The  tertainment,  wliich  lasted  for  three 
chief  of  the  family  obtained,  in  the  dam  in  O'Neill's  Castle,  at  Btdtast. 
seneral  distribution  of  lands  whidi  In  tne  midst  of  the  festivities,  the 
foUowodthat  event,a manor  in  Somer-  soldiers  of  Essex  burst  into  the  lan- 
setahire,  and  either  imprinted  bis  own  quet-haii,  and  nuMsacred  all  preseBft, 
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mve  O'Neill,  his  wife,  and  brother-  Hugh  Clotworthy  obtained  a  grant 

in-law,  who  were  oonTeyed,  by  the  of  ^'Haasarine,  '  partly  confiscated 

Earl's  orders,  toOanickfeigiiB  Castle,  church  lands,  and  partly  property  of 

where  they  were  inipriHoned  for  a  the  O'NeiUs  of  Kilutagli,  in  Clana- 
time,  and  then  executed.  Essex  fell  boy;  also  **  the  Grange, '  containing 
into  disgrace  and  abandoned  the  seven  towns  and  villages,  and  Bally- 
enterprise.  He  took  ill  in  Dublin,  derregally  and  five  other  towns  in 
and  after  sutiering  intenac  agony,  the  tuogh  of  Munterkelly,  parcfl  of 
died  there,  in  1576,  of  a  "  broken  the  dissolved  monastery  of  oS.  Peter 
heart"— of  "  dyaenter}  of  "poi-  and  Paul,  Armagh, 
son"— aa  it  has  been  variously  stated;  In  the  year  1606,  Captain  Clot- 
but  tlie  truth  ponnis  to  be,  that  he  worthy  was  residing  on  his  new 
thed  from  poison,  administered  at  the  estate  of  MH«8ai  eeiie,  in  a  residence 
instance  of  Leicester,  the  lover  of  las  raised  by  him,  witliiu  a  moated  court- 
wife,  the  beautiful,  out  frail,  Lettice  yard,  flanked  with  towers,  the  isite 
Knollys,  wliom  Lriccstpr  aftcrwrnils  of  the  present  castle,  and  obtained  a 
married.  Many  of  the:,'cntleiiieinvho  '_rfMi''r;i!  jKirdon,"  fourth  year  Jaines 
accompanied  Essex  in  this  exi>editiua  li.,  July  ti,  in  company  with  Hugh 
abandoned  him  long  before.  Home  McDonnell  O'Neill,  of  Dunmore; 
few  remained,  and  among  them  Hugh  Moyses  Hill,  of  Hillsborough,  iu  the 
and  Lewis  Olofworthy,  who  entered  county  of  Antrim  ;  and  otherB  [I'at. 
into  the  Queen  H  .service  in  the  wars  RUL  Cunc.^ ;  and  shortly  after,  he 
agiunstHughO*NeilI,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  obtained  the  honour  of  Imiehthood. 

After  the  peace.  Captain  Hugh  Clot-  Here,  in  this  good  stronghold,  within 
worthy  is  found,  in  lG03,(loiiiir  ixarr!sfm  bawn  and  moated  courtyanl,  by  the 
dut^-in  Carrickfergus under »Sir  Arthur  river  Owen-view,  half  concealed  in 
Chichester,  as  governor  of  that  town,  thick  waving  woods,  the  stout  Sir 
With  him  were  associated,  in  protect-  Hugh  Clotworthy  and  his  warders 
iug  the  "nifti'-s  (tf  the  rock,  as  the  conveyed  his  britle,  the  yonni?  and 
natives  called  the  townspeople  of  Car-  lovely  Marion  Litngford,  of  the  flow- 
rickfergus,  Fiiike  Conway,  Moyaea  iug  tresses,  daughter  of  the  stem  old 
Hill,  Rt>ger  La n ^ford,  Hen^y  Upton,  adventurer,  Sir  Rui^t  r,  of  Carrick- 
Edward  luiwlt  v,  and  others,  whose  fer^nis.  Her  father  b  tamUy,  the  Lang- 
fortunes  consisted  in  stout  hearts  and  fords  of  JJevon,  had  settled  at  Car- 
good  broadswords.  Supported  by  the  rickfergus  in  the  early  part  of  the 
wily  and  astute  governor,  Chichester,  reign  of  James  the  First ;  and  in  the 
who  heliK-d  himself  to  the  lar^jest  year  1606,  her  uncle.  Sir  Hercules 
share,  these  adventurers  acquired  Langford,  who  became  Mayor  of  Car- 
large  estates  out  of  the  Ulster  El  rickfergub,  began  to  erect  an  elegant 
Dorado,  tlie  cx)nfiseated  principality  mansion  in  that  town,  on  the  site  of 
of  the  O'Neills  of  Cianal)oy.  Hon-  part  of  the  present  market-house, 
oursanddistinctiousafterwardsflowi  d  Sir  Koi:er  liimself,  with  laudable 
in  upon  them.  Advancing  froru  the  anxieiy  fur  a  good  estate  and  the 
simjue  rank  of  gentleman  to  that  of  coniiianionship  of  his  daughter  and 
es(|uire,  nnd  thence  to  knighthood  son-indaw,  obtained,  in  tlie year  1R22, 
and  the  pet  rai^e.  Three  marquiaates  a  grant  near  thcni,  of  the  dissolved 
(DonegaU,  Downshire,  and  Hertford);  priory  or  monastery  of  "Muckmain , ' 
an  earldom  (Templemore);  two  via-  with  all  the  hereditaments  appertain - 
countcies  (Massereene  and  Tenii>lo  ing,  except  the  "house and  church  of 
ton);  and  a  bfironaire^' Langford^;  with  the  small  ]iriory  of  brothers  of  Mas- 
princely  fortunes  and  baroniai  halis,  sarine, '  with  power  to  hold  courts 
rich  prizes  in  the  game  of  life,  are  now  leet  and  baron,  and  impark  400  acrea 
possessed  by  their  descenchmts.  for  a  demesne.    Here  he  raised  a 

Lewis  Clotworthy,  in  tlie  third  year  mansion,  add'-d  to  his  estate,  and  be- 

of  James  U.,  May  U,  obtained  trom  came  the  founder  of  a  family,  after- 

the  Crown  a  grant  of  the  office  of  wards  ennobled. 

Licenser  and  Receiver  of  Customsfrom  Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy,  shortly  after 

vessels  coming  to  fish  on  the  coasts  he  had  obtained  hisjn'ant  of  land  and 

of  Lreland.    His  name  al'terwards  settled  at  Masaareene^  commenced  to 

disappears  from  the  public  records^  fnlfil  his  oontract  with  the  Crown, 

whence  it  is  presumed  he  died  shortly  which  was  co  extensive  with  the 

alter.    In  the  same  year»  Captain  artidea  of  the  plantation  of  Ulster. 
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Thttearttdneiy  oined  on  the  grantees, 
"midettakers/'^  or  "planters,"  as 

they  wfrp  f-nllrfl,  the  duty  of  erect- 
ing cadtleti,  houses^  and  bawns;  to 
plant  on  tha  laada  a  certain  numlior 
of  able-bodied  men,  natives  of  En 
eland  and  Si^otland  j  and  to  liave  their 
nouses  furnished  with  a  sulhciency  of 
anna. 

Tlio  estates  of  Sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester wero  part  of  the  territory  of 
Bhane  MacBryan  O'NeUl,  of  Shwie's 
Castle,  "senior."  or  chief  of  the 
Hou.se  of  O'Nolll.  Those  of  Conway, 
now  represented  by  the  ]Vrnr(|ui8  of 
Hcrttord,  wero  part  of  Kiiiiliar^h,  the 
territory  of  the  hmis  of  Hu*rh  Mac 
Phchin  O'Neill,  uncle  of  Sliaiie  I^fac 
Bryan.  And  the  lands  occupied  liy 
Moyses  Hill,  ancestor  of  the  Marquia 
of  Downshire.  indttding  the  mansion 
of  Castlereagh,  were  such  remnants 
of  Upper  Clanaboy.  the  territories  of 
Don  MacBryan  O'KeiH,  last  prince  of 
tliat  territory,  as  had  not  orevioualy 
been  taken  posses?>ion  of  by  James 
Hamilton  and  Hugh  MonWomery — 
tlie  fonner,  the  aoent  of  James  the 
Pirst  in  Elizabeth  s  reign,  employed 
in  privately  reportint:  to  him  from 
Duolin  matters  allecting  James'  pro- 
spective interest ;  and  tne  hitter,  the 
brother  of  George  Montgomery,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Elizabeth 
Dean  of  Norwich,  whom  James  had 
also  subsidized  to  report  privately  to 
him  at  Holyrood  what  pit-ised  in  the 
Queen's  household,  and  in  her  court 
at  St.  James  a—services  wnu-h  the 
King  further  recjuited,  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  with  tlie  united  bishop- 
ric of  Deny,  (Jlugher,  and  Raphoe, 
and  a  translation  afterwards  to  Meath. 

In  the  year  1610,  the  confiscated 
lands  began,  in  ji^eneral,  to  be  occupied, 
agreeably  to  the  articles  or  plan  of 
a^tlement.  Even  at  this  day,  they 
are  distiuguishable  from  the  baiien 
tracts  to  which  the  natives  were 
driven. 

SirHoghCIotwortliyiiad  about  this 

time,  1610,  nearly  conapleted  his  plan- 
tation of  tlip  land.  He  had  erected 
the  "  bawn  many  years  before,  and 
he  now  proceeded  to  finish  oon> 

traet  with  the  Crown  by  the  erection 
of  acastle.  In  three  years  afterwards, 
1613,  Antrim  Cjistle  rose  to  view,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Six>lfi1e-Water, 

close  to  the  town  of  Antrim.  It  was 
C|uadrnn[julnr,  ff  three  stories,  embei- 
hshedaud  Qtrt'Oi^tlitued  by  four  square 


towers,  one  at  each  angle.  The  win- 
dows in  the  rear  looked  into  a  small 
yard  in  the  centre.  The  walls  were  of 
strength,  six  feet  in  depth.  The 
demon  la  unaltereo,  except 
that  the  pointed  gables  of  the  r.^  f 
have  di8api>eared,  and  tlie  angles  of 
the  two  front  square  towers  are  re- 
placed oolamna.  Half-a-doien 
granite  steps  led  from  the  ground 
level  to  the  grand  entrance  door, 
which  opened  into  the  hall  from  a 
amall  stone  platform,  protected  by  a 
Btoiie  trclliee.  Tlie  hall  it.self,  souaro 
and  spacious,  had  in  it  one  of  the  large 
old-fashioned  fireplaces,  capable  of 
holding  an  entire  kish  of  turf,  with 
it^  comjilement  of  h"^'  fir.  T<  i  trie  left 
a  breakfast  and  diiung  parlour.  At 
the  back  the  staircase  led  to  the  sleep- 
ing apartmeiite.  To  the  right  was  the 
"butter}',"  since  tran<:formc<l  into 
a  study  and  housekee|)er"8  room.  In 
the  wall  of  the  buttery,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  three  feet  from  the  floor,  a 
small  square  door, through  which  food 
was  handed  to  the  poor  as  thej  en- 
tered the  hall,  for  that  was  the  ct»- 
torn  in  the  good  olden  times.  The 
doors  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy 
then  stood  invitingly  open  for  the 
weary  to  enter  and  get  food  and  rest, 
to  warm  their  famislied  limbs  at  the 
hearthstone  in  the  hall,  bv  the  great 
blazing  turf  and  bogwooa  fire.  But 
the  femiementa  of  modem  dviliaation 
have  shut  those  hospitable  doors  and 
6u  hstit  uted  public  eleemosynary  reiitf. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  had 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  hall,  and 
passmg  round  the  buttery  to  a  path- 
way lending  onwards  to  the  lake. 
The  c  a-stlf  >\  a8  protected  on  the  west 
by  the  river,  which  washed  its  walla 
on  that  side,  whilst  the  three  other 
sides— north,  east,  and  south — were 
guarded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat 
communicating  with  the  river, 
whence  it  was  kept  constantly  filled 
with  water.  Over  against  the  castle, 
on  the  east,  stood  the  ^Mbunt,"  a 
pyramidal  embankment  of  earth,  flat 
on  the  top,  and  furni.-'h^d  with  ord- 
uance.  To  the  north  aiid  6outh  were 
two  bastions ;  the  sonthem  oom- 
manded  the  town,  and  the  northern 
the  lake.  The  entire — bawn  and 
bastionsj  moaL  castle,  and  courtyard 
—was  enclosed  within  five  acres,  three 
roods,  and  one  ]>eri  h.  Fr^in  the  ele- 
vation of  moimd  and  hjustion.  the  ad- 
joining country  could  be  swept  by 
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ordnance ;  while  the  outer  wall,  moat, 
and  river,  afforded  every  protection 
ftom  sudden  attack.  Antnm  Castle, 

therefore,  bccnmr'  a  ])l:ifC()f  vcrycon- 
eiderable  strength  and  iiin>ortanoo  to 
the  English  interest  in  tliat  part  of 
Ulster.  Frowning  there  it  stood  in 
bold  defiance  of  the  neijj;hV>ourin.i!;and 
less  massive,  but  more  ancient  native 
castles  of  Edenduft'cnrrick  {now 
Shane's  Castle),  and  Killilagh,  which 
had  rested  on  cither  side  in  tlie  woods 
of  Clanaboy,  for  at  least  400  years 
before. 

The  earlier  warders  of  Antrim 
Castle — the  hardy  adventurers  from 
Devon  and  Lanark — did  not  sleep 
there  on  beds  of  roses.  On  the  north 
and  south  they  were  exposed  to  attack 
from  the  still  uiHubduedaii'Ieverrest- 
less  sons  of  Bryan  and  Hugh  Mac 
Phelim  O'Neill,  of  Olaaaboy.  Indig- 
nant at  the  audacity  of  the  ^"^'asseunrh 
•who  had  wedcred  in  this  stronghold  of 
his  between  the  boundary  lines  of 
their  wide  domains,  they  watched, 
assailed,  and  preyed,  as  opj)()rtunity 
offered  While  from  the  far  we^t 
in  Tyrone,  the  d^cendauts  of  Neiil 
Roe  O'Neill,  first  in  prowess,  though 
second  in  descent,  swejit  across  the 
lake  in  their  light  barques  and  cur- 
rachs,  up  the  river  and  under  the 
cjistle  walls,  and  i)erformed  many  a 
darinir  exploit,  to  their  war-cry  of 
Lamlh-derg-Aboo !  And  hence,  by 
the  banks  of  the  Siz-Mile-Water, 
along  the  old  narrow  bridge  which 
spanned  the  river  here,  and  in  the 
hallowed  vicinage  of  the  ivy-clad  and 
emmbling  ruins  of  Massarine  and 
Muckmaire  Abbeys,  many  a  fierce 
encounter  took  place.  Though  little 
of  discipline  and  less  of  concert  marked 
the  attacks  of  the  native  Irish,  their 
dash  and  frequency  k<'pt  the  inmates 
of  bawnand  castle  in  constant  dread. 
Captain  Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy  had, 
therefore,  much  to  do  to  maintain  his 
position,  and  keep  f)pen  the  land  lines 
of  communication  with  the  Eni^lish 
garrisons  of  Toome  and  Carrickfergus, 
and  to  clear  thewater-way  toHonnqoy 
Fort,  in  Tyrone. 

The  threatening  attitudes  of  hia 
neighbours,  and  the  frequent  incur- 
sions of  tiie  natiTee  across  Lough 
Neagh  from  Tvrone,  influenced  Sir 
Hugh  Clotworthy  at  an  early  period 
to  think  of  establishing  a  flotilla  of 
boats  on  Lough  Neagh,  "to  check 
the  natina  on  lihe  o^MMite  eoaats." 


Accordingly,  in  the  year  1609,  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  from  the  Crown,  giv- 
ing him  the  oommand  of  men  and 
boats  for  that  purpose.  He  after- 
wards }>rociu"ed  a  new  patent  (1618), 
which  recited  that  the  King  'Svas  in- 
formed that  he  was  a  man  of  eztra- 
ordinarymeril  in  those  wars  (Tyrone's 
wars),  and  of  so  discreet  carriaj^e  in 
the  ensuing  time  of  jK-ace,  that  ho 
had  by  his  mdustiy  and  example  been 
the  chiefe^t  means  to  reduce  tlie  bar- 
barous Dcople  to  civility  in  those  parts 
where  ne  resided and  for  those 
reasons,  and  the  "acceptance  of  hia 
future  services,"  and  surrender  of 
his  patent  of  10u9,  his  Miyestv granted 
him  a  pension  of  0a  8cK.  a^iay.  Eng- 
lish money,  during  the  lives  ot  him- 
self and  son,  John  Clotworthy,  out  of 
the  revenue:  "they  to  build  and  keep 
in  good  repair  such  and  so  many 
barques  ana  boats  as  were  then  kept 
ui»  in  the  Lonj^h  and  under  his  com- 
mand, without  any  charge  to  the 
Crown,  to  be  at  all  times  in  readiness 
for  liis  ]\rajest/s  use,  as  the  necessi^ 
of  tile  service  shouhl  re<]uire."  This 

i»areutal  forethought  of  Sir  Hugh 
Jlotworthy,  in  associating  his  youth- 
fid  son  with  him  in  the  arduoiLs  duties 
and  responsible  office  of  Captain  of 
the  Kind's  boats,  was  not  any  thing 
extraordmary  in  those  days ;  for  his 
near  neidibour  and  brother  servitor 
of  the  Crown.  Sir  Thomas  PldlUps, 
Governor  of  ttie  Fort  and  Castle  of 
Toome,  had  seven  years  before  joined 
with  hira  in  the  office  of  Captain  of 
the  King's  boats  on  the  River  Baun, 
his  son.  Dudley  Phillips,  then  two 
years  old. 

There  is  scarely  an  old  castle  in  the 
land  that  has  not  connected  with  it 
some  marvellons  tale  or  legend ;  and 
Antrim  Castle  is  no  exception.  For 
more  than  a  century,  the  traveller 
passing  through  the  town  of  Antrim 
might  nave  seen  on  the  top  of  a  tur- 
ret of  the  castle,  the  fitjure,  large  as 
life,  in  solid  stone,  of  one  of  that  no- 
ble, but  now  extinct,  race  of  animals, 
the  Irish  wolf-dog.  The  natives  had 
an  undefinable  dreatl  of  it,  and  called 
the  castle  after  it  in  Irish,  as  Angli- 
cised, the  "ugly  Sassenach  dog."  The 
settlers  too,  especially  those  of  tiie 
Scottish  rare,  who  retained  many  of 
the  old  su^>erstitious  of  their  country 
about  "witches  and  warlocks,"  and 
the  like,  felt  no  tittle  awe  of  it.  There 
was  a  mystei7  about  the  animal,  and 
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tiic  Way  it  came  there,  wMch  they 
could  not  fathom.  And  as  day  by  day, 
tliat  dark  imjiiiKsive  oljject  met  their 
view,  with  outstretched  neck,  bent  on 
a  "look  out"  towarcU  Lough  Neagh, 
they  associated  with  it  Booiething  of 
the  ^upprnatiiml ;  and  they  had  good 
tiiiise.  The  legend  nms  thus ; — Marian 
lijmgford — **  the  Lady  Marian  " — the 
fair  young  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Clot- 
worthy,  after  the  first  few  montli.s  of 
fondest  endearment  were  over,  began 
to  feel  that  the  bawn  and  the  great 
court-yard — for  the  castle  was  not  then 
erected— made  l)\it  a  dreary  abode. 
She  missed,  in  tiiat  interminable  and 
BoUtai^  wood,  the  gaieties  of  the 
"rock, '  her  early  companions,  and  the 
old  familiar  scenes  hy  Island  Magce, 
the  Green  Isle^  and  Lough  Morne.  Sir 
Hugh  himself  was  frefliuentlv  absent 
on  the  dangerous  services  which  his 
posititin  imptx'jed.  On  these  oec^ions, 
to  dispel  the  feeling  of  loneliness  that 
ofttimcs  came  over  her,  she  would 
wander  forth  from  the  ba\vn,  by  the 
great  north  .'ate,  and  direct  her  foot- 
steps on  iht  i^reen  banks  of  the  river, 
to  follow  its  meanderings  in  the  woods, 
and  in  tlie  h<>t  ^nninier'.s  day,  enioy 
the  cool  and  refreshLiig  shade  of  that 
long  arched  bower.  The  wide-spreading 
branches  of  the  forest  trees  stretching 
out  from  bank  to  bank,  fonned  an 
ever- waving  canopy  of  the  richest  fo« 
liage.  Peopled  as  it  was  with  innu- 
merable feathered  songsters,  their 
sweet  notes,  joined  to  Hie  mnrmnr- 
ings  of  the  waters,  gave  forth  delicious 
music  Thus,  shaded  in  a  subdued 
light,  with  stray  sunbeams  glittering 
through  the  trcrs,  a  solemn  stillness 
reiguLug  throughout,  and  the  air  im- 
pregnated with  the  fragranoe  of  wild 
flowers,  there  coiild  not  l>e  found  in 
any  clime  a  scene  of  higher  beauty. 
One  day  she  prolonged  her  accustomed 
walk  until  she  reiiched  the  shores  of 
Lough  Neagh.  Standing  on  the  sandy 
beach,  in  front  of  a  thicket,  she  view- 
ed, with  pleasurable  emotion,  the  ed- 
dies and  spray  of  the  rushing  waters 
a^  they  K>amed  and  bounded  into 
the  lake  from  a  bar  of  sand  which 
tlifln  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
She  was  charmed  also  with  the  sc^<> 
er>'  of  the  lovely  estuary  of  Antrim 
Bav,  which  lay  ix;fore  her  view,  en- 
ricned  hy  dense  woods  that  crept 
to  the  water's  edge,  overtopped  on 
the  np]>nsitc  side  by  the  lofty  towers 
and  battlements  of  iShane's  Castle,  the 


house  of  O^Neill,  then  standing  ia  iiil 
its  feudal  grandeur,  not  as  now,  a 
vcncraljlc  and  ivy-clad  ruin.  She  bad 
not  been  long  occupied  tluis  when  slie 
heard  a  sharp  growl  from  beljin<l 
Startled  and  aSuined  she  turned 
round,  when,  horror  stnuk,  she  belinid 
a  huge  wolf,  witli  distended  jaws  and 
eyes  of  fire,  in  tlie  act  of  springing  on 
her  from  the  thicket.  Uttoug  a 
seream  of  terror  ahe  fell  to  the  ground. 
Her  weakness  saved  her  life ;  for  the 
wolf  missing  his  deadly  spring,  fell, 
and  rolled  beyond  her.  Almost  in- 
stantaneously another  roar  was  heard, 
still  louder  tliaa  the  first,  and  a  se- 
cond animal  swept  with  lightniu^ 
speed  across  her  and  seized  the  woli 
In  the  feai-ful  noise  and  conflict  of 
two  ferocious  animals  fighting  and 
tearing  each  other  over  her  prostrate 
form  .<lie  swooned.  How  long  slie  re- 
mained insensible  she  never  knew ; 
but  on  regaining  con8ciouiiueii>&,  she 
saw  the  wolf  stretched  on  the  bank, 
at  some  distant  e,  mangled  and  dead; 
and  iyijig  by  her  ^'me,  licking  her 
hand,  and  luuking  up  wi,stfidlv  into 
her  nee  with  his  large,  trustful,  mild 
eyes,  an  Irish  woll-don,  panting  and 
wounded.  The  noble  animal  had  saved 
her  life,  and  killed  his  natural  enemy. 
The  Lady  Marian,  with  gratitude,  and 
a  woman's  tendeme.^s,  had  the  ^uffer- 
ing  animal  conveyed  to  the  ba^-n,  and 
tffiraed  with  care.  Her  own  £ur 
hands  dressed  his  wounds;  andmanj 
a  time  in  her  walks  she  wa.?  aecom- 
pauieii  by  her  dumb  guardian  friend, 
limping  by  her  side.  One  day,  shortly 
after  he  had  recovered,  the  noble  ani- 
mal disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
Massarine  Abl>ey,  to  tiie  grief  of  his 
newly-found  and  tender  mistrras. 
Some  eonsiderable  time  elapsed.  The 
eastle  was  raised,  and  the  incident 
of  the  wolf  aud  the  Irish  wolf-dog 
was  forgotten  by  all  but  the  Ijtdy 
Marian,  whose  gentle  heart  wa-s  touch- 
ed by  the  devotion  of  the  noble  aiii- 
maL  One  of  those  sudden,  squally, 
storms  from  the  lough,  which  are  so 
frequent  in  that  district,  came  on  at 
the  close  of  a  dreary  winter  s  dav. 
The  waves  of  the  river  ran  unosually 
high,  and  were  lashed  •with  fury 
acrain-t  rlip  walls,  whil««t  the  forked 
lightning  nhot  to-and-£ro,  like  barbed 
spears  of  fire.  Night  suddenly  de* 
scended — the  lightning  ceased— and 
the  fitful  sheets  of  flame  and  flashes 
of  dazzling  light  which  they  produced 
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impeuctrable  dariaicss.  High  over 
the  wind,  as  it  came  in  its  headlong 
course  roaring  and  crosliiiis  through 
the  woods,  the  dopp  bavin nf  ^  nlf- 
do^  waa  heard.  Round  and  round  tlic 
wails  of  the  castK'  it  sounded  in  warn- 
ing tone^  Startle  1  at  an  incident  so 
unu-n;i' ,  the  warders,  bvtlie  dtrcction 
of  Sii  li  ii^'h  the  I^Iy  JMarian  ex- 
claiming^, it  v>ki6  "the  voice"  of  her 
"beloTol  Irish  wolf-dog")  sprang 
upon  the  mound.  Hastilv  lighting  up 
their  turf  and  bogwood  beacon-fire 
and  pitch  bog-fir  torches,  they  saw  by 
the  glare  of  the  light  a  dark  man  of 
the  Irish  enemy,  arm^  with  match- 
lock, pike,  and  skein,  and  beariTi;^ 
some  rude  scaliDg  ladders.  A  round 
shot  from  "Roaring  Tatty,"  the  long 
gimof  themound,  anda  sharj)fu.sillade 
from  1 1 1  e  ba  s  1 1  on  s  i  n  1 1  If  i  r  fl  an  k ,  rapid  ly 
diB|)ersed  the  toe,  and  the  castlo  and 
its  uunatee  were  released  from  danger. 
But  what  of  the  wolf-dog  ]  Before 
the  enemy  left,  a  howliiii:  cry  of  pain 
was  heard,  acconii>anied  by  a  few 
shots.  During  the  night  the  storm 
continiied  as  fiercely  as  ever,  and  the 
wail  of  the  lian>^hee  was  borne  on  the 
wind,  moaning  and  sobbing  by  the 
river  and  the  lough.  One  uiercing 
screech  towards  the  break  of  da>  a 
last,  concentrated,  expiring  giisii  of 
anguish  it  seeuied  to  be— ro>»e  liii^ii 
above  the  storm,  and  then  all  wius 
hushed  and  stilL  The  wind  abated, 
and  soughed  only  occasionally  through 
the  trees,  and  the  rain  ceased  to  pat- 
ter on  the  windows.  In  the  grey 
dawn  of  the  morning,  as  the  waraers 
went  forth  upon  their  round  of  inspec 
tion,  they  fonnrl,  amid.'st  fallen  trees, 
and  leaves,  and  broken  branches,  a 
stream  of  blood  at  the  grand  entrance 
flgte^  and  some  flattened  musket  bulls 
^  tne  wall  side.  But,  most  singular 
of  aU,  on  looking  up  towards  the 
roof  of  the  castle,  they  beheld,  stand* 
ing  upon  the  highest  turret,  the  wolf- 
dog  himself,  ]»erfect  in  every  limb, 
as  he  had  left  the  Lady  Marian  some 
time  before,  but  transformed  into 
solid  stone. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  wolf-dog 
of  Antrim  Castle.  But  an  ohl  hard- 
headed  unbeliever.  Jacob  Morgan  by 
name^ho  had  sailed  round  the  world 
with  Drake,  used  to  di^i  "ute  it  roundly, 
and  maintain— the  old  unromantic 
^>gue — that  all  the  story  was  true  but 
the  banshee  and  the  turning  of  the 


dog  into  stone.  The  Lady  Marian, 
he  said,  was  saved  from  the  wolf  by 
the  dog,  who  afterwards  alarmed  the 
garrison.  The  Irish  in  their  Ally  shot 
tlie  animal,  whieli  was  of  a  superior 
anil  sagacious  breed,  ke])t  by  the 
monks  of  Massarine  AbUy  ;  and  i6ir 
Hugh,  to  gratify  his  Imly,  ^nd  leave  a 
memorial  of  the  event,  lia«l  a  fi;:nre  of 
the  (\o^  rut  in  stone  by  a  t"' rriLnier, 
"  iyiiig  pjust  him."  Taking  advamage 
of  the  storm  he  had  it  pnvately  con- 
veyed through  a  trap  in  the  roof,  and 

f laced  on  the  tower,  to  frii^hten  the 
rish.  But  no  one  minded  Morgan, 
the  old  sinner;  and  the  legend  is 
believed  in  its  mtegrity,  and  told  at 
the  hearthstone  on  the  winter  night, 
in  all  Massareene  and  Killead. 

In  after  years  when  alterations 
were  made  on  the  roof  of  the  Gastle, 
and  the  front  square  tftwers  were 
changed  for  columns,  the  wolf-dog 
was  taken  down,  and  placed  close  by 
the  grand  entrance  gate,  where  the 
Rtronm  nf  bl^od  and  flattened  mu.^kct 
balls  were  found  on  the  morninc  after 
the  storm  and  attack  on  the  Oastle« 
There  he  st  nids  at  this  moment,  a 
most  interesting!;  ohjeet,  upon  an  angle 
of  the  southern  bastion,  now  a  ter- 
race garden,  and  looks  as  if  he  were 
.^till  rlie  <;uanlian8entinelof  thepark 
and  ca-tle.  There  is  a  prevalent  tra- 
dition in  the  neiLjhIiouilinod,  tliat  tiie 
extinction  of  tlie  race  *)t  the  lau  Lady 
Marian  Clotworthy,  daughter  of  the 
stout  old  planter,  Sir  Rnger  Langford 
of  Muekamore.  need  not  l>ea])|  trehend- 
ed  so  long  its  her  faithiul  liit,h  wolf- 
dog  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  her 
•  hildren  there.  A  similar  legend  of 
tiie  nei<:liV>ounng  mansion  of  Shane's 
Oastle  exists,  connected  with  the 
black  face  or  nead,  in  chiselled  stone, 
which  is  embedded  high  up  in  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  ruin 
of  tiie  old  Castle.  It  in  said,  too,  that 
80  long  as  that  black  face  overlooks 
Clanaboy,  tiie  race  of  O'Neill  will  not 
disappear  from  it. 

Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy  attained  a 
good  old  age,  and  for  many  years 
lived  tranquilly  at  Antrim  Castle. 
On  the  whole,  his  life,  thoujrh  a  nhe- 
quered  one,  was  not  unsuccessful. 
He  landed  a  stran^r  on  the  shores  of 
Ulster,  in  a  subordmatemilitai^  capa- 
city, witli  little  more  than  his  sw«jrd 
for  his  fortune.  Tiie  enterprise  iu 
which  he  enlisted  broke  down.  Cast 
adrift  among  a  hostile  people,  and  in 
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a  strange  land,  but  having  the  com-  he  continues,  "  of  these  were  none  of 
panionsnip  of  a  few  congenial  spirits  the  weaker  sex  or  spirit,  but  indeed 
from  his  own  country,  he  scorned  to  some  of  the  boldest  spirits^  who  for- 
turu  his  back  as  Essex  and  many  of  merly  feared  not,  with  their  swrtrdg, 
his  companions  had  done.  The  result  to  put  a  whole  market-town  in  a  £raj ; 
was  all  that  might  aatii^  a  reason-  yea,  in  defence  of  their  stnbboiimeB, 
able  ambition.   He  acquired  honour-  cared  not  to  lie  in  prkraif  and  in  the 
able  public  employment,  a  title,  a  stocks,  and  boincr  incorrigible  were  as 
good  estate,  a  baronial  castle,  and  a  ready  to  do  the  like  the  next  day.  I 
charming  wife,  with  numerous  chil-  hare  heard  one  of  them,  tiiea  a 
dren  well  iMovided  for.  mighty  strong  man,  now  a  mightj 
The  next  proprietor  of  Antrim  Cas-  Christian,  sny  that  his  end  in  coming 
tie,  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  baronet,  to  church  "  was  to  consult  with  his 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Hugh,  was  a  re-  companions  how  to  work  misdilef. 
maikablc  mail,  and  liTed  in  eventful  And  yet  at  one  nftliese  sernn  -ns,  was 
times.    He  married  Marjijtuet,  eldest  he  f^o  eatched,  that  he  was  luliy  sub- 
daughter  of  Sir  IU)ger  Jones,  first  diied. [jfi^ett/l    "This,"  (the  revi- 
Yiacomit  Ranelagh    his  friend  Hugh  val),  proceeds  Adair,  "spread  through 
Montcromery,  Lord  Mount  Alexander,  the  country  to  admiratii^n,  csi  ieriaOy 
having  married  her  sister.    Whether  alx)Ut  that  river  commonly  called  the 
from  these  connexions,  or  conviction,  Six-Mile- Water,  for  there  the  work 
or  the  effects  of  Lis  participation  in  began  first  ;  and,'*  he  adds,   **  at 
ft  very  .'iiimidar  revival  of  relisnon  this  time  tlie  honourable  family  in 
that  took  place  along  the  Six-Mile-  Ajitrim  wa.s  visited  mercifully,  so  a.s 
Water,  or  from  all  these  combinecL  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  and  my  lady 
Sir  John  soon  became  distinguished  his  mother,  and  his  own  precions 
for  holdinic  strong  political  and  reli-  lady,  did  sliinc  in  nn  eminent  man- 
gious  views.  The  stoir  of  the  revival  ner,  whose  example  instantlv  other 
and  hifl  **  oonyersion^*  is  told  very  oentlemen  follows,  such  as  Captain 
quaintly  by  the  minister  of  Antrim,  Iforton  and  others." 
Mr.  Adair.   About  the  time  of  the  Frnm  tliis  y>eriod  Sir  John  Clot- 
death  of  Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy  (1630),  wortlnf  became  one  of  the  most  zeai- 
8  band  of  seren  ministerB,"  ne  says,  oils  of  the  Nonconformists  of  the  day. 
"underto(  »k  a  revival  of  religion,"  and  Almost  his  fir.st  act  in  the  Irish  Pariia- 
" laboured  with  ai)o.stulic  eamesjfne^s  ment,  whn-n  lie  sat  for  tlie  cnnTity  of 
to  remove  the  ignorance,  formality.  An  I  rim,  wa.s,  in  l(i34.  to  present  and 
and  profaneness,  which  characterised  support  mo.<;t  zealously  a  petition  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  early  colon-  the  nl'  litiun  of  epi8coi»acy.    He  he- 
ists ;  and  they  were  "favoured,"  he  eanie  tlie  :ivow»'d  natron  nV  the  Non- 
adds,  "with  an  extraordinary,  if  not  cuuformist.H  ai  Aiitnrn,  and  maintain- 
nnprecedented  succes.^."   Mr.  Glen-  ed  two  of  their  ministers,  OalTert  and 
dinning,  one  of  their  miiii-ti-rs,  com-  Armstrnn?,  there  at  his  own  expense, 
menced  the  work.    He  ( aiae  to  Old-  That  he  was  a  man  of  spirit  ami  in- 
stone,  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  dependence  of  mind,  is  proved  by  his 
Antrim,  to  attempt  the  reformation  firm  refusal  to  support  the  ]>lans  of 
of  the  settlers  in  that  direction ;  but,  the  Lord  Deputy  Strafford  for  estab- 
oddlv  enough  for  a  missionary,  "  he  lisliiug  a  monopoly  of  linen  vams,  and 
was,   says  Adair,  "little  better  than  he  incurred  his  displeasure.  Lady  Clcjt- 
distracted  fderangedl  yea  after^^  ards  worthy,  it  doc«  not  appear  whether 
did  actually  become  so."    At  01<i-  the  mother  or  the  wile  of  Sir  John, 
stone,    he  awakened  the  consciences  also  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Lord 
of  a  lewd  and  secnre  people  there>  Deputy.   Strafford,  in  writing  to  hJs 
abouts  ;"  for  he"preachea  to  them  friend  and  patron,  Laud,  Ajrcnbishq|> 
nothing  but  law- wrath,"  and  his  of  Canterbury,  discloses  his  vindirtive 
hearenk  "  finding  themselves  con-  feelings  towards  her.   "  I  have  giren 
demned.  fell  into  such  anxiety  and  directions,'*  he  said,  ''that  the La^ 
terror  ni  eonscienee,  that  tliey  looked  Clotworthy,  and  8ome  of  the  princi- 
on  themselves  a.s  altogether  lost  and  pal  Noneonformistf*.  shall  be  convened 
damned ; '  and,  lie  ad(U,  "  I  have  seen  oefore  the  high  commission  ;  and  ere 
them  myself  stricken  into  a  swoon  it  be  lon^,  if  I  may  be  beliered  sod 
with  the  word  ;  yea,  a  dozen  in  one  but  let  aMie,  I  will  bring  tls  m  under 
day  carried  out  ofdooxs  as  dead."  And  the  obedience  of  their  ordioaiy,  or 
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send  them  back  to  their  fellows  in 
Scotland,  placing  better  subjects  in 
iheir  stead!"  The  Lord  Deputy  after- 
wards, it  is  said,  treated  the  family  of 
Sir  John  Clotworthy  with  much  in- 
dignity. That  was  an  eril  deed  for 
him,  since  be  aroused  the  enmity  of  a 
man  daring,  able,  and  unforgiving, 
who  became  mainly  iustnimental  m 
crushing  the  proud  Lord  Deputy  af- 
terwaras.  Sir  John  Clotwortny  was, 
at  this  time,  in  Dublin,  attend- 
ing to  his  parliamentfiry  dtities ;  but 
immediately  resigned  his  seat,  which 
was  taken  by  his  relative,  Sir  Roger 
langford,  of  Muckamore,  and  pro- 
reo(!c<l  to  Enjt^Iniid  to  enter  upon  a 
wider  lield  of  action,  and  worlc  out 
the  ruin  of  his  enemy,  Strafford. 
While  in  the  Irish  Parliament  he 
was  di-^tiii^'uishtjil  for  business  kiiow- 
Ifdj^e  and  habits  ;  and  from  his  sua- 
vity and  courtly  mauuens  Wiia  iuvu- 
riably  chosen  on  every  committee  of 
tiie  Commons  to  meet  the  Lords  in 
conference. 

The  long  growing  strujrgle  between 
the  two  great  jiai  ties,  the  Royalists 
and  Puritans,  wa.s  now  about  to 
assume  an  alarming  pha.sc ;  and  tiiey 
put  fortli,  respectively,  their  entire 
moral  force  at  the  general  election  in 
England  in  the  year  ]  b'4<>.  The  Inch 
cpuiion  then  formed  of  Sir  John 
CUotworthy  by  his  party  there,  was 
marked  by  hu  doalue  return,  nnsoli- 
cited,  for  the  boroughs  of  Malvern 
and  Rossiney.  Havin?  made  liis  elec- 
tion for  Malvern,  he  took  his  seat  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  6th  of  November, 
three  days  after  the  Parliament  met, 
tbe  Puritans  commenced  thestniircfle, 
their  "  great  Parliament  man,"  as  he 
was  called,  Mr.  Pym,  movuig  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  take 
into  consideration  t  he  state  of  Trelaiul 
The  inrition  wa^;  seconded  by  Sir  John 
Clotworthy,  in  a  speech,  wherein, 
though  he  did  not  name  the  Earl  of 
Strafiord,  yet  the  pointed  reflexiinm 
were  so  easy  to  lie  interjireted,  that 
the  whole  hou.sc  knew  he  was  tlie 
person  at  whose  head  the  thnnderbolt 
was  levelled."'  The  motion  wa.s  suc- 
cepsful,  and  carried  consternation  into 
the  ranks  of  the  royalists.  For  the 
enemies  of  Strafford,  rapid  as  they 
were  daring,  on  Wednesciay,  the  16th 
of  Novembe  r,  the  doors  of  the  house 
being  locked,  and  the  key  laid  on 
the  table,  moved  his  impeachment ; 
imd  a  fletoct  committee  of  eight  mem- 


bers, amongst  whom  wore  Sir  John 
Clotworthy  and  his  friend  Pym,  was 
appointed  to  draw  np  the  charges 
against  him.  They  retired  to  a  cham- 
ber, pro-  forma,  and  returned  in  a  few 
minutes  with  the  charges,  which  had 
been  prepared  beforehand  On  the 
same  day  Strafford  was  formally 
impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  immediately  sequestered 
from  his  seat  as  a  peer,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  Towt  r.  At  his  trial,  which 
commenced  in  Westminster  Hall,  on 
the  2l9t  of  March,  1041,  the  second 
witness  examined  again^  him  was 
Bir  John  Clotworthy,  who  related  a 
conversation  lie  liad  with  Sir  Henrgc 
RadHiff,  the  friend  and  conhdunt  of 
the  Ivirl,  to  the  effect  that  Sir  John 
was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  a  va- 
luable leasehold  interest  for  voting 
against  a  bill  whirii  Stratlbrd  was 
anxious  shoul*!  jjass.  He  wuh  again 
examined  on  the  15th  of  April,  on  a 
charge  against  Strafford  of  coereinfc 
the  Irish  people  tn  manufacture  flax 
in  a  way  unknown  to  them;  with 
erecting  looms,  and  creating  a  mono- 
poly m  the  linen  yam  trade  for  his 
personal  profit,  and  forcing  members 
to  take  a  new  oath  (the  "  bhack  oath' ) 
in  opposition  to  tiie  Scottish  oath. 
On  tne  8th  of  Hay,  the  bill  declaring 
the  Lord  Deputy  guilty  nf  high  trea- 
son passed  the  Lord^  and  the  un- 
happy and  helpless  monarch  having 

fiven  the  royal  assent,  Strafford  was 
eheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  12th 
of  May,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  liis 
age. 

The  plot  of  the  rebellion  in  1641 

■was  disrnvcred  by  a  ser^'ant  of  Sir 
John  Clotworthy,  and  its  final  succe.ss 
marred.  Owen  O'Conallv,  the  "great 
informer,"  as  he  was  oalfed,  by  birth 
an  Trishnian,  had  been  taken  into  ser- 
vice in  the  family  of  Sir  Htiirh  Clot- 
worthy. and  changed  his  religion. 
After  Sir  Hugh's  death  he  continued 
in  the  scrriee  of  9^it  John;  but  left 
liim  on  the  family  retiring  to  Eng- 
land, in  163i),  and  settled  at  Money- 
more,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  where 
James  Clotworthy,  brother  of  Sir 
John,  resided.  O'Conally's  ehanqe  of 
reii^ion  was  unknown  at  Money  more, 
or  dsewhere  beyond  the  precincts  or 
Antrim  Castle.  Sunposini:  him  .still 
"a  true  Tri.shman,"  MacMahon,  grand- 
son of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  confided 
the  secret  of  the  intended  rising  to 
him  on  the  night  of  the  sand  Octo- 
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ber,  both  being  at  the  time  in  Dub-  and  the  town  from  any  sudden  at- 
lin.  O'Conally  immediately infonned  tack.  Sir  John  ( 'lotw  Mitliv  himself 
the  Lords  Jus ticea,  who  secured  the  was  absent  in  London,  attending  to 
Gastlt.  Bot  the  war  broke  out  iii  his  parliamentary  duties.  The  first 
Ulster  at  the  appointed  time.  Sir  intelligence  of  the  rebellion  reached 
Phelini  O'Neill  seized  Charlefnont  the  IVirlianH  tit,  then  •^it^^hitr  in  Lon- 
fort  and  Duiii'annon  Castle,  His  oiti-  don,  on  the  1st  of  Isovember.  (.>  Con- 
cern OormocK  0*Hagan,  and  Shane  ally  seema  to  have  been  the  measen- 
O'Hagan,  his  son,  captun-d  Lissan  ger  employed  in  transmitting  the  news 
and  Mnneymore Castle.  Thf( '  Qtiinns  from  tlie  Council  in  Pnhlin,  f  ^r  he 
took  Mountjoy  Castle,  The  U  Han-  attended,  and  was  immfdiau-ly  e.xa- 
lons  surprised  Tandragee.  Sir  Con  mined  the  House,  and  a  reward  of 
MagenniK,  at  the  head  of  the  Magen-  £500  ordrrpd  liiin  f -r  informing, 
nises,  and  MacCartans,  of  Down,  took  A  message  wa'*  then  carried  uj)  to  the 
Newry.  The  MacMahons  and  other  Lords  by  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  <lesir- 
septs  gained  the  castles  of  Monaghaa,  ing  a  confercii'  <•  t«»  concert  measures 
Castle 61  a>"n»^y,  and  Canickmacross.  for  the  public  safety.  Tii<  iinf  -r- 
The  O  keiliys  and  others  seized  ward  Sir  John  was  the  active  ami 
Cloughoughter,  in  Cavan.  Tlie  Ma-  guiding  spirit  in  the  Commons  in  all 
guires  took  tte  field  in  Fermanagh,  measures  taken  to  meet  this  formid- 
and  the  open  tnwiis  thrmiL^hout  tlie  ablr  ir-^iirrrrti  n.  ( ''M!iiiii>>iim«^  wore 
couiitiee  oi  Derry  and  Donegal  were  sent  over  to  rause  regiments  in  Ulster, 
immediately  possessed  by  the  Irish,  and  one  of  them  wa«  placed  under  the 
A  few  towns  and  castles  were  pre-  commandof  Sir  John  Clotworthy  him- 
served  by  the  planters.  Knniskillen,  self.  He  ri  tin  iied  to  Antrim  Cattle 
liy  tlie  activity  of  Sir  Wiiiiam  Cole;  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  take 
Deny  and  Newtownhamilton  by  Sir  the  command  of  it,  and  to  accelerate 
Frederick  Hamilton  ;  Coleraine,  by  the  levy  of  troops.  His  brother 
Sir  John  Clotworth  v's  brother-in-law,  James  lie  appointed  his  Lient>  naut- 
Colonel  lidward  Kowley,of  Castlcroe;  Colonel,  and  to  the  now  celebrated 
the  castle  of  Lurgan  by  Sir  William  O'Conaily  he  gave  a  company.  For 
]ij-ownlow  ;  and  in  the  county  of  some  time  Sir  John  shared  with  his 
Antrim,  (Jarrickfergus  was  kf^pt  by  conntrymen,  the  planters  and  settlers. 
Colonel  Arthur  Chichester  lor  the  in  tiie  iiorilsof  the  war.  At  first  they 
King ;  Castle  Norton,  at  Templepa-  were  ooligeii  to  act  purely  on  the  de- 
(rick.  was  pre?ervt  d  liy  aimther  bro-  fensive;  but  in  April,  1G42,  Maj-r  r;.- 
tiier  in  law  of  Sir  John  Clnt worthy,  nual  Kobert  Monroe  landed  at  Car- 
(,'ai>tain  Henry  Upton;  Ljinie,  by  nckil  rgiis  from  Scotland  with  a  nume- 
Oaptatn  Agnew ;  and  the  neighbour-  rous  army,  and  early  in  the  following 
ing  cjwtle  of  Ballygally,  at  first  hy  month  of  June  as.sumt  d  tlif  <tt!"<  iis;ve. 
Mr.  James  Shaw,  and  after  him  by  The  Scots  army,  reintorced  by  Sir 
Mr.  James  Cromie;  Ballintoy  and  John  Clotworthy's  regiment,  scoured 
(Hdstone  Castle,  by  Mr.  Archibald  the  whole  county  of  Antrim  with  «p- 
Stuart  ;  and  Lisbum, by  Captain  Ro*  wards  of  4,000  men,  fo.tt  aiitl  hor>e. 
i>crt  LawsoQ.  They  burned  Glenarm  and  took  Dun- 
On  the  first  alarm  in  the  county  of  luce  Castle. 
Antrim,  the  settlers  there — Eoglish  An  old  and  familiar  arm  of  warfiue) 
und  Scotch  inhabitiints  of  every  class  the  LhulIi  N(  ai:li  floot,  was  now  re- 
— who  had  shown  little  forbearance  suacitatcd  by  Sir  John  Clotworthy. 
towards  the  natives,  and  expected  as  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
little  in  return,  fled  their  li<m.ses,  and  English  House  of  Connnons,  he  built 
tt>ok  refuge  in  the  towns  of  Carrick-  a  large  vessel,  rallod  the  Sidney, 
fcrgus,  Belfuiit  and  Lisnegarvey  (Lis-  about  twenty  tons'  biu-then,  and  fur- 
bumX  Antrim  and  I^inie,  and  in  the  nbhed  it  with  ax  brass  guns.  He 
Mansions  of  Temple  Patrick  and  also  built  about  a  dozen  smalU  r  boats, 
r>iiane's  Castle,  the  latter  being  then  carrying  sixty  men  each.  The  entire 
iu  the  possession  of  the  young  heiress,  fleet  was  capable  of  transport  ing 
Rose  O'Neill,  afterwards Marehioness  l,o<K)  men  to  any  part  of  the  lough, 
of  Antrim.  He  jila*  ed  it  under  the  command  of 

When  the  news  reacheil  Mon(\v  his  relative,  Captain  Langford. 
more,  James  Clotworthy  proceeded  at  Lieuteuant-Coloncl  James  Clot- 
once  to  Antrim  Gastlei  andsecoied  it  wortbj  at  this  time  held^  with  his 
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brother's  re^'ment,  the  fort  of  Mount- 
joy,  in  Tyrone,  >m  the  (^pitosite  is\do 
of  Lough  Xca^di,  and  maintained 
constant  intercourse  with  that  town 
by  rnean?5  of  tlie  boats.  While  orni- 
pyiug  this  post,  Oolone!  Clotwortliy 
drove  the  Irish  from  entrenchments 
thcnr  had  fomed  near  Mountjov  ibrt, 
and  routed  a  party  of  Sir  Pheliui 
CNeill's  force**,  comma  iidrd  by 
Colonel  O'Quinn,  who  leil  in  tlie  en- 
gagement, with  several  oflScers.  and 
about  sixty  men.  He  also  broke  up 
an  ennanipment  of  the  Irish  at 
Moneymore.  where  he  released  120 
Endiafa  and  Scotch  prisoners. 

Sb  John  Glotworthy,  8eein|;  the 
importance  in  a  strate^jic  point  of 
view,  of  the  dismantled  lort  of  Toome, 
at  the  neek  of  the  Lower  Bann,  re- 
paired and  fortified  it.  This  fort 
jrave  him  the  command  of  the  river, 
and  enabled  his  regiment  to  make  iu- 
curmons  at  pleasure  into  the  coimty 
of  Denry. 

A  spirited  and  adventurous  garrison 
of  Iri^!h  troops  was  in  occupation  of 
CLarlemont  at  this  time.  Not  satis- 
fied with  carrying  on  a  merely  de- 
fensive war,  they  Iruilt  a  little  fleet 
of  boats,  witli  which  they  .sailed  down 
the  Blackwater,  into  I^ough  Ncagh, 
and  plundered  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Antrim.  Their  predatory  exi  uisiiins 
werp  observed  oy  Sir  John  ("Irtt- 
worthy's  regiment,  then  stationed  at 
the  fort  of  Toome,  to  ^^uard  the  piuss 
of  the  Bann  there.  Sir  John's  fleet 
of  boata  was  now  renrly,  and  the  Sid- 
ney put  out  from  Antiim  bay,  and  the 
aeveii  amidler  boats  from  Toome — 
the  whole  flotilla  manned  with  :300 
men,  under  the  command  of  r.'i])tain 
Langfonl  and  O'Conally,  united :  and 
thus  prei>ared,  sailed  over  the  lake. 
They  l.uKled  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Blark water,  raised  find  manned  two 
small  tbrt«,  and  then  returned.  Tiie 
Irish  were  not  to  be  outdone  Iqr  this 
skilful  manoeuvre,  but,  passing  the 
forts  in  flark  night.s,  contrived  to 
plunder  the  settlers  a.s  before.  They 
also  rapidly  erected  a  fort  at  Glan- 
braaril,  to  protect  iIm  ir  fleet  in  any 
sudden  emergency.  To  cnnntera*  t 
these  measures,  O'Conally  ami  Lfiug- 
ford  manned  their  little  navy,  and 
met  the  Irish  flotilla  near  the  shore 
of  Claubrassil.  Tlie  latter,  tliouirh 
inferior  in  numbers,  did  n<tt  shrink 
from  the  contest,  but  gallantly  closed 
with  their  opponents,  and  the  novel 
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spectacle  of  a  naval  battle  on  Longh 
Xe;ii;]i,  not  seen  since  the  wars  of  the 
Danes,  took  place.  The  Irish  were 
routed,  driven  on  shore,  followed  to 
their  fort, and  compelled  to  surrender. 
JSixty  of  them  were  slain,  sixty  more 
taken  prisoners,  and  their  fleet  itself 
was  captured,  and  brought  by  the 
victors  ill  triumph  to  Antrim  [Cor. 
JStuarf],  There  is  no  account  of  the 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  English,  nor  of 
the  relative  strength  in  metal,  vessels, 
or  men  of  the  combatants,  the  Irish 
havin;2:  left  no  record  of  the  event: 
but  from  the  above  account  it  would 
seem  that  the  entire  of  their  force 
consisted  of  but  120  men,  opposed  to 
3<X). 

In  November,  1646,  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy  himself,  with  five  others,  as 
Higli  Commissioners  authorizedby  the 

Parliament,  arrived  in  Dublin,  to  re- 
ceive the  sword  of  state,  and  take  up 
the  garrison  of  Dublin  from  the  Didce 
of  Ormonde,  but  their  negotiations 
with  that  nobleman  failed,  lie-ern- 
barkiTi.i:,  tliey  sailed  for  Ulster,  where 
they  met  with  a  frigid  reception  from 
tl .  s  ots.  With  difliculty  Sir  John 
and  the  other  Commissioners  were 
permitted  to  enter  Belfast;  but  their 
ships  were  forced  to  hover  for  a  week 
about  the  coiist,  before  the  men  were 
suttcrcd  to  land,  and  tht  ii  only  in 
Leeale,  in  the  enimt y  of  Down.  This 
reactionary  feeling  of  the  Covenant- 
ing army  of  Ulster,  arose  partly  fh>m 
dissatisfaction  at  recent  proceeding 
of  the  Parliament,  but  pnneiprilly  on 
accoimt  of  the  non-settlement  of  their 
arrears  of  pay.  The  Commissionera 
returned  to  Dublin,  on  the  invitation 
of  Ormonde,  who  delivered  to  them 
on  the  28th  of  July,  1647,  the  Castle 
and  regalia;  but  Sir  John  Clotwor^ 
was  not  one  of  their  number.  He 
had  been  discharged  from  the  com- 
mission in  the  previous  month  of 
January.  In  the  meantime,  in  May, 
1647,  his  n  <(iment,  and  those  of  Colo- 
nels Rill  and  Conway,  surprised  the 
Irish  at  Carrickmacross,  where  they 
were  mustering  to  march  on  Dublin, 
and  put  them  to  flight 

Sir  John  Clotworthy  paused  at  this 
time  in  his  career.  His  main  oliject 
had  been  to  promote  an  ascendancy 
of  the  Presbyterian  element  in  the 
State,  in  connection  Avith  the  Crown. 
He  had  travelled  thus  far  with  the 
Puritans  in  tlieir  common  design ;  but 
declined  to  go  with  them  to  the  ex- 
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treme  lengths  to  whieli  they  were  at  Whitehall,  in  the  forty-ninth  jear 

drifting.  Certain  concessions  made  of  his  a^e,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his 
by  the  King  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^'ht,  reign,  ^otwithstxiudiug  the  prolonged 
appeared  to  satisfy  him  and  others,  absence  and  ijuprisonment  of  Sir  Jolm 
the  more  moderate  of  the  party,  who  Olotworthy,  his  regiment,  under  the 
were  willing  to  accept  of  a  compro-  command  of  liis  faithful  servitor, 
mise.  They,  in  consequence,  })e(ame  O'Conally,  was  not  inactive.  In  the 
obnoxious  to  the  extreme  faction,  year  1649  it  was  joined  to  the  British 
Fairfax  marclied  on  liondon.  intimi-  lorcee  under  General  Monk,  and  sta* 
dated  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  tioned  at  Lisnegarvey.  Monk,  whose 
"impeached  Sir  John  Olotworthy  Fabian  poUcy  was  inscrutable  at  the 
and  the  other  leaders"  of  the  mode-  time,  made  a  treaty  of  cessation  with 
rate  party,  and  expelled  them  from  O'Neill,  for  which  he  was  presented 
the  house,  in  order  to  open  the  way  "'^'ith  a  remonstrance,  dated  "  Belfast, 
for  the  Independents  to  ;,aasp,  exclu-  l»Iay  9,"  sicned  "James  Clotworthy, 
Bi^ely,  the  reins  of  power.  Sir  John  Edwara  ElBs,"  and  others,  and  cen- 
immediately  set  out  for  Holland ;  but  sured  hj  a  TOte  of  Parliament  In  the 
when  within  a  few  miles  of  the  r)ut<'li  following  month  of  J une,  the  Royahst 
coast,  a  Parliament  frigate  captured  General,  Sir  George  Monro,  having 
the  ship  he  sailed  in.  m  was  brought  arrired  in  Ulster  with  some  high- 
hack  to  Dover,  but  soon  after  dis-  landers,  recruited  extensively  among 
charged,  aud  reached  the  Oontinent  the  Irish  there.  He  surprised  Cole- 
iu  safety.  raine  on  the  seventh  of  the  same 

The  IreshyteHan  party  having  re-  month,  and  crossed  tbeBann.  To  ar- 
gained  their  ascendancy  in  Parlia-  rest  his  progress,  Major  Cl<^orthy 
ment.  Sir  John  Clotworthy  resumed  and  Major  Ellis  mustered  the  strpn;;th 
hi^  seat  on  the  2(ith  of  June,  1047;  of  Sir  Jolm's  regiment,  aud  uiarciied 
but  he  et^oyed  it  only  half  a  year,  from  Antrim  CSastlej^  as  farasGlongh, 
for  Fairfax  and  his  army,  who  had  near  Balljinena.  From  thence  they 
possession  (»f  the  persdn  of  the  King,  sent  a  deputation  to  Monk,  who  re- 
occupied  Whitehall  and  tliesurrounil-  plied  in  his  dubious  way,  that  he 
ing quarters  with  his  troops.  Unawed  would  molest  none  but  those  who  of- 
by  this  menaee,  Sir  Jiwin  and  his  fered  opposition  to  his  restoration  of 
party  carried  a  resolution  in  the  Com-  lawful  authority.  On  receiving  this 
mons,  to  the  ellect,  that  the  seizure  answer,  they  thought  it  as  well  not 
of  the  King's  person  was  unwarrant-  to  encounter  Monro,  and  pEmdentiy 
able;  aud  they  proeeeileil  also  to  de-  retired  to  Antrim  (\astle. 
clare  for  a  couliuuauce  of  the  pending  An  important  event  uow  occurred, 
negotiation  between  His  Majesty  and  Olirer  Cromwel}  himaelf  airived.  He 
their  Commissioners,  for  a  tiiial  set-  landed  at  Dublin  on  the  15th  of  An- 
tleinent  and  restoration  of  p(>;if'e  to  gust,  and  despatched  Colonel  VenaWoi? 
the  nation.  Irritated  by  these  votes,  into  Ulster.  O'Conally,  ardent  and 
Fairto  ordered  Colonel  Pride  to  extreme,  as  all  neophytes  are,  adherad 
"purge"  the  house  of  tin  ni.  Alxnit  to  the  Ultm-Puritan  uarty,  and  waa 
150  members  were  aeonliiiLjly  seized,  rewarded  by  Cromwell  with  the  com- 
on  their  entering  the  Couuiions,  aud  mand  of  the  regiment  of  his  former 
among  the  nutnoer,  Sur  John  Clot-  employer,  Shr  John  Olotworthy.  He 
worthy.  He  was  convejred  by  Pride's  presiiled  now  as  master  in  the  baronial 
men,  hrst  to  a  lock-up  in  the  King's  liall,  where  lie  attended  Ijefore  a>:  sor- 
Heud  Inn,  in  the  Strand,  and  after-  vaut.  But  this  elevation,  so  dazzling 
wards,  to  the  Gate-house  in  West-  to  O'Conally,  was  only  the  flickering 
minster,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  of  the  expiring  lamp.  Monro,  then 
about  three  years.  in  command  at  Carrickfergiis,  sent 

During  the  three  years  of  Sir  John  Colonel  John  Hamilton  to  rescue  the 
Olotworuiy'simprisonment,  events  of  castle  and  town  of  Antrim  from 
momentous  consequence  took  place.  O'Conally.  The  latter  was  out  patrol - 
•  The  King  was  brought  to  trial  in  ling  at  the  head  of  about  one  huu- 
Westminster  Hall,  on  the  2<Hh  of  dred  horse,  and  accidentally  met 
January,  1U49.  On  the  aoTenth  day  Hamilton's  force  at  Dunadry,  now  a 
they  voted  him  deserving  of  death  ;  railway  station  on  the  Belfa.st  aud 
and  in  three  days  more  the  axe  of  the  Ballvmcua  line,  in  the  valley  of  the 
headsman  decapitated  the  monaroh  Six-lde-Water,  AAup  enooonter 
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took  place.  O'Conally's  party  was 
routed,  be  himself  mortally  woundod, 
Captain  Boopcr  and  about  tweuty 
dthien  alaln,  a  timilar  number  taken 
priBonerS)  and  the  rest  escaped. 

Tlie  death  of  O'Conally,  and  defeat 
of  his  patrol,  had  no  decisive  rcfiult, 
80  fiaj*  as  Antrim  Castle  was  concerned. 
Hie  Clotworthy  Regiment  still  held 
possession  of  it.  Monro  himself 
shortly  after  marched  a>,';iiiist  it  from 
Carrickfert'us,  with  a  force  cousiating 
chiefly  of  Irish  royalists,  and  coming 
towards  Antrim,  at  this  time  a  place 
"famous  f<ir  ,<;odlincss  eountenaneed 
both  by  landlord  and  people,"  he  was 
filed  at  from  the  "Momit"  In  re- 
tain he  set  fire  to  the  town,  which 
was  all  bnnu'd  tlowu  except  a  t\:w 
liotiflea;  but  he  accomplished  nothing 
fiiriher. 

At  length,  after  an  incaroeration  of 

more  than  three  years,Sir  John  Olot- 
worthy  was  releu.scd  from  |>rison.  The 
precise  date  q|  his  dischar<,'e  does  not 
appear.  He  JW  probably  liberate<l 
after  the  passing  of  the  Ai  t  of  Olili- 
Tiou,  in  1652,  or  when  Crumwcll  dis- 
solyed  the  Long  Parliament,  and  pos- 
seined  him.self  of  the  supreme  power 
in  April,  1G53,  It  appears  the  Pro- 
tector was  personally  favourable  to 
him;  but  aware  of  his  energy  and  in- 
rtuence  in  the  "Bump  Pai-liamenti** 
he  had  him  kept  close,  until  it  was 
dissolved,  when  ne  could  no  longer  be 
formidable,  and  might  be  let  loose 
with  safety.  A  curious  circumstance 
is  related  by  Adair.  "  Cromwell,""  he 
says,  "had  a  great  respect  for  him 
(Sir  John),  not  only  on  account  of  his 
parts  and  noble  qualities,  but  also  for 
]*articu!ar  obligations.  For  Ix'fjre 
("ronnvcll  came  to  the  preferment  of 
being  Captain  of  Horse,  l>eing  a  man 
of  parts,  and  great  profession  of  reli- 
non,  and  a  gentleman  by  birth.  Sir 
John  hudlxicn  in.stninientnl  in  his  ad- 
vancement and  Command  iu  the  aiunv. 
not  presaging  that  thereafter  he  voula 
come  to  that  height  as  to  detain  hira 
his  prisoner,  for  adhering  to  that  cause 
which  they  at  first  undertook." 

In  the  year  1665,  after  an  absence 
of  several  years,  Sir  Jiihn  Clotworthy 
returned  home  to  Antrim  C.istle. 
•* He  came,"  savs  Adair,  "into  these 
parts  (the  Six-lIfleoWater)  toTisithia 
mother,  and  to  [put  in]  order  hia 
estate  and  things  for  the  family,  whom 
he  was  to  briuK  over  shortly."  Wliat 
a  fearless  spint  ahe  had,  that  Tene- 
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1  ill  lie  mother  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy, 
whom  he  was  at  length  about  to  visit. 
There  she  was,  still  fresh  and  un- 
changed in  heart,  thoueh  the  winter 
of  lite  had  bleached  tnat  once  fair 
clieek,  and  bound  her  brow  with  his 
hoarv  tresses.  Seated  in  the  castle 
which  her  husband  raised,  and  in 
which  her  children  were  bom  and 
reared,  she  continued  its  devoted 
guardian  during  every  vicissitude. 
When  those  children  passed  out 
from  time  to  time  into  the  world 
and  left  her,  she  remained  there  still, 
solitary  and  lonely,  that  fuitliful 
widow.  In  hours  of  ueril,  wheu 
others,  the  bravest  ana  strongest- 
nerved  fled,  she  clung  to  the  grand 
stout  walls  of  her  young  wile's 
fondest  dieam  of  love  and  happiness  j 
and  was  there  still,  the  Lady  Marian, 
to  greet  her  first-bom  and  undaunted 
son,  image  in  head  and  heart,  as 
in  person,  of  liis  father,  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  father's  house.  In  the 
interval  since  he  left  it.  Sir  John 
Clotworthy  had  passed  through  many 
a  scene  of  ueril.  The  king,  around 
whose  devoted  head  he  assisted  in 
gathering  that  storm  which  he  after- 
wards strove  in  vain  to  allay,  and 
Stratford,  his  personal  enemy,  whom 
he  hunted  down  "for  conscience  sake," 
were  no  more.  Contributing  to  the 
fall  of  lH>th,  he  witnessed  without 
compassion  or  regret  the  Lord  Deputy 
expire  on  the  sea  (Told. 

Ah  he  .stood  vwv  more  on  the  banks 
of  the  Six-Mile-Water,  by  the  side  of 
Antrim  Castle,  some  changes  met  his 
yiQw.  Bt'lorc  hiui,  under  the  castle 
walls,  moored  and  rotting  in  the  river, 
lay  the  Siilney  and  the  gunboats,  which 
on  many  a  stormy  tlay  and  darksome 
night  had  breasted  the  rolling  waves 
of  Lough  Xeagh  iu  their  passage  to 
and  from  Mountjoy  fort,  and  the 
Blackwater  in  Tyrone.  His  brother 
James,  and  his  fearless  Ueuteuaut, 
O'Conally,  who  had  inspired  them 
with  life  and  motion,  were  no  more  ; 
and  Fulke  Ellis,  and  Henry  Lang- 
ford,  and  many  officers  and  men  of 
his  regiment,  bad  also  passed  away 
— some  on  the  field  of  battle,  others 
beneath  those  crested  waves ;  while 
he  himself,  the  stormy  peterel  of 
them  all,  stood  there,  alone  and  un- 
scathedf  his  fertile  brain  still  busy 
in  forgmg  new  projects  out  of  the 
altered  circumstances  around  him. 

la  August,  1656,  Sir  John  Olotwor- 
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thy  BTtirendered  to  Cromwell  his  pen-  fyngton,  and  his  i«ue  by  Mary  lui 

sioii  and  ('(jinmission  as  Captain  of  the  wife,  nnly  cliild  cf  Sir  John  Clotwor- 

King  8  boats  un  Lough  Neaizh,  and  in  tl)y.  In  tijc  same  year  Lord  Ma8j«*»rw^ne 

lieu  of  them  obtained  u  lease  from  witiiaj»pointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 

the  Lord  Protector  for  ninety-nine  foot  He  became  also  a  Comnuflaiooer 

jrcars  of  L(mgh  Xeagh,  with  the  fish-  of  the  celebrated  Court  of  Claims,  wi» 

mg  and  soil  of  it,  and  Ram's  Island,  joined  in  spTtra!  r.thpr  commis.^iAm^' 

and  Coney  Island,  containing  three  and  appointed  Governor  of  Derrr. 
acTOB ;  also  the  longh  (B<  g)  and  river     The  character  of  Sir  John  Clot- 

of  Bann,  as  far  as  the  Salmon  Leap  worthy,  baronet,  first  Lord  \n8count 

fat  Castleroe),  containing  six  salmon  Mas>?ereene,  wli  of  course,  be  rirwed 

fishings,  and  two  mixt.  fishings  of  in  ditlcrcut  lights,  as  it  is  taken  irom 

lalmou  and  eel8>  one  c£  eels,  <uid  eepaiate  points  or  Tiew,  aooordinf  to 

another  of  trout,  at  a  rent  for  the  political  h'las,  or  party  predilectioiL 

first  MpTen  years  of  £5  ])er  anmnn  for  Without   ton  hini;   on  debateaMe 

the  Lough,  and  £35  for  the  Bann,  an(i  cround,"  this  much  may  be  said  of 

ilBhingii  or  it,  and  for  the  residue  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  simple  and 

the  term  £Q  and  £44.  temperate  habits,  great  capacity, 

Aft'  i-  Cioinweirs  death,  Sir  John  courteous  manners,  unflinoliin;.'  mu- 

Clotwoi  thy,  l*y  permission  of  Monk,  rage,  a  staunch  and  loyal  fritud,  a 

resumed  his  seat  in  I*ailiament  on  good  hater,  and  a  bitter  enemy.  If 

the  2l8t  of  February,  1660, and  form-  we  may  .iud^'e  from  his  portrait  in 

cd  nno  of  tlic  party  of  th'Tostoration.  that  unri vailed  "oak-f  ni"  in  An- 

He  was  selected  hy  the  Dublin  Con-  trim  Ca-^tlc  lu'  was  a  man  of  stately 

veution,  of  which  James  Barry,  after-  and  cumiiiaudiug  presence.    He  is 

wards  Lord  Santry,  was  Chairman,  as  there  represent^  in  close  fittiiig 

a  deputation  to  make  overtures  to  douMtit,  and  trewi?,      a  Puritan  -  ! 

Charles  the  Second  then  in  Holland,  dicr  of  tlie  Croniwi'llian  periml.  hut 

But  as  he  i  eached  Loudon  on  his  way,  not  close  cropped.  The  collar  of  his 

Monk's  proce^ings  rendered  it  on-  doublet  rolled  back  from  the  neck,  on  ' 

nece,<8ar)'  for  him  to  continue  his  his  shoulders.  A  blue  scarf  across  hi? 

jonrnoy.     KinL'  Charles  was  pro-  breast  fmni  thn  riirht  slionlder.  Hin 

claimed  in  London  on  the  8th,  and  in  forehead  high  and  intelleciual.  Nose 

Dublin  on  the  14th  of  May,  1661).  long  and  well>«haped~-'flowing  grsy 

Sir  J<dm  Clotworthy  having  been  no  haur  I'alling  on  his  neck  and  sbouldert 

party  to  the  arrest  and  death  of  tlie  in  the  cavaUer  style.  Keen,  clear,  and 

King,  but,  on  the  contrary,  having  pro-  piercing,  light  blue  eyes;  lips  thin, 

tested  against  extreme  measures,  and  ^  and  firmly  set,  expressiTeof  aetermi- 

suffered  for  his  moderate  views,  and/  nation;  httle  or  no  whiskers,  but  a 

havin?  also  ]>«  en  instrumental  in  for-  small  moustache,  aii*l  an  '*  imperi?^!," 

warding  the   restoration,  he  was .  gracing  a  well-formed  and  dimpled 

among  the  first  whom  Charles  select- '  chin.  On  the  whole,  well4ooking; 

ed  for  honours.    He  was  made  a  nay  handsome,  were-  it  not  for  a  cer- 

Prlvy  CoiuK  illor  on  the  29th  May,  tain  supercilious,   searchinp,  sitle- 

16tiu^  and  raised  to  the  Peerage  on  glancing  expression,   indicative  of 

the  21st  November  following,  by  great  self-confidence,  with  an  undis- 

the  title  of  Viscount  Massereene  and  guised  contempt  for  othen. 
Baron  of  Lough  Neagh,with  remain-  ClaKABOT. 
der  to  bin  son-in-law,  Sir  John  Skef- 
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THS  o'cOKOSa  AMD  COWLSY-W£LLS8LEy& 

The  recent  publication  of  tbe  Irish  hand  may  reriTe  some  old  and  strik- 

State  Papers  and  Calendar  offers  ma-  ing  sceiiLS,  we  take  for  liei  ocd  the 

terials  for  nieuu»irs  of  our  distinguished  O'CunorSjOnce  lords  of  the  reginn  now 

families,  whether  u£  Gaelic  or  of  Teu-  called  the  King's  County;  and  the 

tonic  origin,  during  the  reign  of  tiie  Oowl^  a  family  that  roee  as  the 

Tudor  dynasty,  when  these  races  were  other  fell,  and  foimded  the  illoBtiiotUI 

stni^'gling  for  life  and  land  in  Ireland;  house  of  Cowley- Wellealey. 

and  we  are  convinced  that,  were  Our  narrative  is  designed  to  show 

BQch  Studies  handled  well,  and  with  how  a  hrave  Oeltie  dan  me  way  he* 

avoidance  of  party  views,  they  mifiht  fore  the  superior  civilization  and 

be  rendered  afrreeable  to  the  L'-  rM  ril  power  of  an  Elizabethan  colony,  and 

reader.   Tiie  salient  points  of  hit^tury  to  include  a  sketch  of  the  state  of 

could,  however,  by  no  means  be  ex-  this  country  at  the  period  under  view, 

duded,  since  the  charm  of  the  pro-  We  must  necessarily  be  brief,  though 

posed  picturof?  would  consist  much  in  at  the  rittk  of  1)eing  obseiire,  and  of 

strong  coiitrii-sts  ;i8  regards  race,  i  t  li-  giving  an  imperfect  picture,  since  it  is 

gion,andoiviliz4ition.   Iriyhaud  Lug-  impossible  to  include  all  the  drcum- 

Dab  on  the  andent  stage  of  this  coun-  stances  which  stood  m  relation  to 

try,  both  men  and  women,  would  Lave  these  e])i8odiac  events,  and  whidl 

to  be  (ii^awu  much  as  they  .seemed,  or  more  or  less  affected  tlicm. 

they  would  ai)peariubipid,  which  they  The  O'Conors,  who  gave  their  ori- 

were  not  ginal  tri1>e  denomination,  O'Faly,  to 

During  the  last  century  our  anti-  the  region  of  tliis  name,  seem  to  nave 

quaries,  fri'^htened  by  the  fear  of  sprung  from  the  I'ietish,  or  British 

otfending,  should  they  write  ul  the  Kingsof  Tara,from  whom  the  O'Neilis 

figiitin^r  days  of  yore,  tiansferred  their  wrested  this  seat  of  supremacy ;  and 

archseologic  homage  from  mankind  they  settled,  when  driven  from  the 

to  stocks  and  stones,  and  dwelt  upon  plams  of  Utialy  by  the  English  inya- 

cromlechS)  ruins,  and  ctgham  charac-  sion,  in  the  great  backwood  which 

tera,  to  the  exdnsion  of  human  nature,  here  their  name  and  sheltered  them 

Bat  what  will  our  children  thinlc;  untU  the  time  of  our  story.  When 

will  they  not  despise  us,  if  they  see  first  recedini?,  a  sept  of  the  O'Conors 

that  we  either  dreaded  to  deal  with  established  a  dvnaiily  in  Comiaught, 

the  history  of  our  country,  or  were  in-  which  endured  for  some  genera^ 

capaUeof  viewing  it  philosophically?  tions  after  Roderic  was  acknow- 

For  ourselves,  havmg  no  ideaof  otlend-  ledged  king  of  the  province  by  Henry 

ing,  we  have  no  fear  of  doing  what  II. ;  and  we  may  believe  it  was  with 

we  deaire  to  avoid ;  so  if  our  prentice-  no  small  pride  that  the  harda  of  iJiia 

TOl.  LVI.— KO,  CCC3CXXVI.  41* 
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great  tribe  referred,  in  verses  dliaunted  poweriid  feudal  families  of  Ormonde 

in  the  jfooAn  of  Roeeommon  and  and  Kilkenny,  were  rewarded  l^earl- 

Offia^Iy,  to  the  age  when  their  pa-  doma  for  their  services  in  repelling 

triarch,  Failhe.lookod  down  from Tara  that  invasion,  its  effects,  in  having 

over  the  plains  of  Meat h,  and  counted  carried  clouds  of  the  fire  and  smoke 

the  hwds  of  cattle  sent  niniaatrilmte  of  havoe  through  the  Plalcu  so  im- 

from  siil'jt  (  t  chieftains  throughout  poverished  and  weakened  tne  colo- 

Inisfail.   Often  too,  no  doubt,  when  nists  that  the  O'Conor  and  O'More 

the  OiTuly  clan,  cowering  in  their  of  the  day,  with  other  leading  chief- 

thicketis  after  a  repnlse  on  the  Our-  tains,  rising  out  of  thor  glens 

ragh  of  Kildarc  from  tiic  colonists  of  auJ  woods,  seized  on  inrinv  a  castle 

the  Pale,  raised  the  slofjati.  Fiifioffh  ainm-jhtAd,  and,  from  having  been 

^^>oo/— that  is  to isuy, or  ratlier  shout,  servaiita  of  those  lords,  suddenly 

**Ho  for  the  sons  of  Failhe!**— they  were  thdr  eqnals,  and  threatened  to 

fancied  the  day  would  come  again  bccomo  their  masters.    They  ovrr- 

when  this  rallying,'  ery  mi^ht  muster  powered  more  than  one  baronial 

men  enough  to  rebcat  tlieir  king  on  family,  such  as  the  Wellesleys,  whose 

the  ancient  throne.   Of  a  surety,  na-  fortunes  we  shall  pn  sently  turn  to, 

tive  bards  were  not  wanting,' to  inspire  and   the  Birminghams,  of  Castle 

the  0' Conors  with  sentiments  such  Carbery,  whose  name  lives  in  our 

as  a  modem  minstrel,  the  author  of  city  by  the  crenellated  tower  called 

the  ** Exile  of  Erin,"  ascribes  to  this  after  them  Land  there  was  little  to 

regal  race  in  his  pathetic  poem,  oppose  the  Caels  in  reeonqncring  the 

"O'Conor'sChild,"  where  the  heroine  whole   island,    excenting  division 

laments  that  her  lorer  was —  amon^  tiiemselvea  On  toe  score  of 


_    ,  this  msnperaUe  obstacle,  the  ex- 

"  Bade  to  chooM  a  meaner  bride,  ^^^^         »rTmr7«  < 

Than  from  O  Couor'.hou,e  of  prida.  position  glVen  m    Mnorcs  //i.f  or?/ 

ni«ir  tribe,  they  luiy-tlieir  high  d«g»^  V  Irdund^  more  ample  than  any 

Was  ttuug  iu  TaraN  psaltery  ;  WO  could  oSbr»  leaos  OS  to  details 

Wifnev- tli.ir  F.ith  s  VI,  tori  tisbimBd,  chrotticled  ftbout  this  sept  Like 

A  till  tkthal  of  the  bloody  hand;  ^y^^  ^^\^^^  j(  ^^^\y  precluded 

P^Tf.!A!?ir^'  from'  entering  into  a  federal  national 

^.n.inth.m«»um^O(W.  bond  with  nSghbonr  chuis,  in  " 


For  centuries,  indeed,  after  the  quence  of  its  assertion  of  sovra-eign 

knights  and  xuAAm  led  by  De  Burgh  independence,  bt?t  was  often  torn  and 

and  Fitagerald  hud  chased  the  two  rendered  impotent  by  int^'nial  fac- 

branehes  of  this  onoe  sovereign  tions  cont«n(img  for  soTereignty.  A 

race  into  forests  and  morasses,  the  (  hi  nicler  of  the  fourteenth  centurj', 

Connaught  sept,  ranj^njj  at  large  in  l  "ri;ir  C'lyn,  of  Kilkenny,  who  may 

the  wastes  ot  that  remote  piuviuca  have  often  heard,  from  the  watih- 

ahnost  possessed  a  power  and  asserted  towers  of  that  city^  the  slogan  and 

a  dignity  superior  to  the  haughtiest  bag-pipes  of  this  wild  tribe,  rec  rd- 

Nonnan-Irish  lord    Yet,  in  course  of  how,  in  contemporary  conflir-ts  fc  r  \  i  < 

time,  and  after  they  were  ncaiiy  ex-  chiettaincy,  the  reigning  king,  Mt- 

tenninated  in  fighting  for  Edward  l  ^.;  i  in  O^Conor,  was  treacherously 
Bruce, 


asunavi 

heartuf      

lorn  girl  of  poetry,  exclaiming—  driven  into  exile;  and  how,  after- 

«AK  i.jjLii.uLMtiimiiMii    •!  wards,  other  n.wj^sinations  occurred 

**^5\T?T"ilT!!!fj;inmr?!?tV  among  various  succeeding  competi- 

Ye  lounht  tue'  EngU«h  of  the  I'aie  WTS.  By  process  Of  time,  and,  notably 

Aadit«imi*dD»Boiiifo*tdii«iliyr*  enough,  by  merensc  of  wealth,  the 

character  of  the  ruling  family  of  this 

The  Bruces'  invasion,  that  laid  its  race  improved  so  much  that,  in  the 

supporters,  the  western  sept  of  this  sncoeeding  centniyitsopplieasewnl 

native  race,  low,  raised  the  eastern  eminent  mstanoes  of  cnariW,  gene> 

to  commrative  riches  and  independ-  rof3ity,  and  heroism.    Of  these,  as 

ence.   Though  l>^ril  OHuly,  head  of  recorded  by  our  mediu;val  annalists, 

the  GenUdtnes  of  Rildare,  and  Lord  The  Fwr  Madtn,  is  the  pleasing 

Butler,  efaief  of  the  nnmenms  and  anecdote  of  the  ehief  and  his  soi^ 
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who,  eecapiiig  on  lionebaclc.  after  and  themselTes  houj^,  there  was  no 

dUcomtiturc  in  a  skirmish  with  some  remedy  for  the  mischief  done  by  ma- 

of  the  Saxon  chivalry,  were  nearly  raiiders,  so  long  as  irion  cmiM  Tint  live 
overtaken,  the  old  man's  horse  hav-  otherwise.  And  thuii^h  thcu-  cltief 
ing  fallen  thrice,  on  which  hia  eon,  might  have  heen  forced  to  deliw 
dismounting,  placed  his  father  on  his  them  up  to  justice,  as  Fergus  Melvor 
own  fleet  steed,  find  stoM,!  to  await  would  aavc  doiio  with  Donald  Bean 
the  mercy  of  his  purducr:>.  From  Lean,  in  case  of  hi^^h  Drestsure  from 
this  picture  of  filial  piety  we  might  without,  not  onhr  did  ne  regard  the 
turn  to  one  not  less  interesting^  of  the  conduct  of  such  filibusters  as  valuable, 
same  ^ed  diicftain  and  Lis  lady  in  occa.si(»nally  annexing  a  score  of 
feasting  the  rich  lords  and  chiefs  of  cows  to  his  own  stock,  or  adding  a 
Leinster  in  his  house,  a  great  struc-  clever  war-horse  to  liis  stud ;  but,  in 
ture  of  timber  and  clay,  at  Rathan-  the  preser  r  use,  Ormonde's  hei  edi- 
gnn  :  and  not  forg«  ttin;jj  the  poor,  tary  foe,  Kildare,  had  cnn^onial  and 
feedin^^  them  and  other  travellerH  of  weighty  rcisons  for  supportuig  the 
the  time  -the  "  poor  scholar!*,"  bards,  Clan  Conor  at  a  pinch.  Ulose  ties  of 
min8trele>  and  wandering  clergy— in  blood  and  intereet  bound  the  Lord  of 
tlie  adjacent  church,  tilt'  /'/Vr//'/ him-  the  Fiastern  Oeraldines  —  Mac-Oar- 
self  seated  on  horseback  at  the  door,  rett more,  as  tlie  (lad  called  him, 
tosee  thateverythin^was  well  ordered  the  Son  of  the  ( ri  eat  Gerald,  ov.  as  he 
and  each  one  served  in  turn.  Happv  was  commonly  styled,  Earl  of  Kildare 
would  it  have  been  for  his  lino  if  all  and  Baron  oi  Offaly— to  the  rough- 
the  ways  bv  which  it  obtained  the  and-readywarriors  who  dwelt  in  what 
means  of  being  generous  in  abus-  his  lordship  cou^iidereil  his  waste,  tiie 
giving  had  been  unobjectionabK  and  Wood  of  Oflbly ;  for,  when  he  gave  one 
that  one  of  them  had  not  resembled  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  their 
tiie  mode  V)y  which  a  German  baron  chief,  and  (as  appears  by  his  enrions 
built  a  chapel,  viz^  seizing  the  tiiu-  register,  commenced  in  1515),  often 
ber  and  stones  provided  by  a  neigh-  presented  a  charger  to  Ids  son-in-law 
hour  for  constmctin*'  a  castle.  To  and  an  ambling  nag  to  the  lady — ^he, 
say  why  a  clan  could  not  continu-  nevertheless,  did  not  remit  the  an- 
ously  cultivate  the  soil  of  their  conn-  cient  tribute  of  a  groat  ^  cow,  uay- 
try,  and  why  they  were  more  apt  to  able  from  certain  lands  mhabited  oy 
bum  houses  than  build  them,  would  this  tributary  people.  While  this  am- 
require  a  lengtliy  explanation  :  so  it  bitions  nobleman  held  tlie  sword  of 
limy  suftice  to  obser\'e  that,  as  dans-  state  in  Dublin  Castle,  the  O'Vonor 
men  had  common  rights  in  the  lanil,  /'Vi/y,  as  their  seigneur  or  patriarchal 
they  merely  occupied  it  on  a  tranri-  chief  was  styled,  was  welcome  to  his 
torj' tenure,  and  were,  therefore,  nn-  Excellency*sho8i>italitie8,either  in  the 
interested  in  iiii]>njving  it  Such  be-  city  or  the  country;  and  doubtlcsij  often 
in^j  the  want  of  encouragement  to  partook  of  them  at  the  earl's  princi- 
tilT,  to  fence,  to  build,  no  marvel  if  pal  residence,  Maynooth  Manor,  then 
the  land  remained  in  astate  of  nature,  equalling  in  size  and  splendour  the 
an  uncleared  wililerness,  depastured  richest  manor-houBC  in  England.  Rc- 
by  whatever  sparse  cattle  the  last  raid  ciprocal  services  were  rendered  from 
on  the  race  had  left  behind,  or  the  each  to  each.  If  the  viceregal  earl 
latest  foray  had  brought  in.  Fre-  sawthat,asaState  rai)erofthe  alx)ve 
qnent  famine  compclledmen  to  live  datecomplains, the e!;icrt«"ilv  a  black- 
by  plunder,  whether  in  the  form  of  rent,  valued  at  £2o  a  ^  ear,  from  the 
alien  open  robbery  from  English  co-  Englishry  of  Kildare,  and  another, 
loniste  as  Roderick  Dhu  practised  estimated  worth  £3(k)  annually,  equal 
and  defended  with  equal  spint,  or  in  to  perhaps  :C5.fKX)  in  our  day.  from 
the  more  unceasing  and  plaguing  form  the  same  race  of  landlords  in  iVIeatb, 
of  stealth,  in  dark  nights,  when  half-  he  probably  recognised  the  levier  of 
a-dozen  {u  ofessional  thieves,  issuing  these  taxes  as  a  usefid  ally  in  keeping 
out  of  OHaly  Wood,  s^^tirted  for  some  those  gentlemen  tributary  to  the  ajmt 
snug  farm  under,  say,  tiieir  old  enemy,  deiiildiue  banner.  Indeed,  coutem- 
Ornionde.  porary  writere  of  state  grievances, 
Even  if  the  Earl  should  think  it  such  as  two  of  the  Cowley  family, 
Worth  wliile  to  fvmsf  tlic  ]m'y  those  deseribo  the  earl  as  keeping  O'Conor 
cunning  fellows  took  t^  be  followed,  as  ''the  scourge  of  the  Pale, '  and  th^ 
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country  of  the  clan  as  ''the  door  fKend  Odaie,  and  having  a  grier> 

whence  much  mischief  enters"  upon  anc€  against  the  Deputy- Viceroy,  Tjord 
the  old  colony.  Situated  in  the  centre  Delviii  (ancestor  of  the  Marquis  r  .f 
of  Ireland,  this  chief,  maintained  by  Westmcatli),  lie  took  this  governor  of 
a  power  so  puissant  as  KUdare's^  was  the  realm  ]irisoner,  and  confined  him 
in  "possession  of  an  extraordmary  in  the  new  fortress.  The  iiri\ycomi- 
Btrong  country,"  ils  the  phrase  ran,  cillors  in  DiiMiii,  aghast  at  the  inso- 
comprising  the  forest  of  the  sons  of  lent  feat,  despatched  an  envoy,  one 
Fiailhe,  tiie  motrntain  of  Sletemare,  WeUesley,  pnor  of  a  neighbouring 
the  bog  of  Allen,  and  beyond  all,  tho  convent,  to  the  confines  of  the  lawless 
special  fastness,  Inis-lojudi-nwyr,  an  Kin^^^  .s country,  to  prorure  his  dcputy- 
ialand  in  a  lake,  surrounded  l>y  a  vajst  exceileucy's  liberation,  and  ti)  apjicase 
circumference  of  bog,  moor,  and  dense  the  war  wien  begun  by  this  ana  other 
wood.  In  his  time,  when  tlie  prim-  sui)portcrs  of  the  Ocraldine  airain.=t 
eval  repose  of  this  wiMt-niess  had  not  the  Butler  taction: — for  tho  slopes 
been  disturbedby  artillery  more  dread-  Vrotn-ubo  and  JJutla'-abo  were  still 
fill  than  a  bow-and-arrow,  a  post  so  the  cries  that  rent  the  land  as  in  the 
inaccessible  as  that  islet,  L^uarded  as  it  previous  contun*',  when  one  wa.«5  York- 
was  by  the  swords  and  shields  of  brave  ist,  the  other  Lancastrian  (the  Libe- 
defenders,  was  considered  impre^-  ralist  and  Conservative  parties  of  tho 
nable,  or  at  least  less  liable  to  assaiut  day);  and  the  bitterness  of  the  ancient 
than  its  antitype,  Donamase  Castle,  fend  was  soon  to  l)o  exnspemtcd  by 
which,  standing  some  leagues  oti',  on  the  one  adhering  hotly  to  the  K<  inish 
an  outskirt  of  this  clan's  territory,  side  in  religion,  while  the  other  zeal- 
had  been  taken  by  O'More,  in  tlie  oiusly  adopted  the  Protestant  cause, 
preceding  ccnturj',  from  the  English  Possessed  of  such  a  hostage,  the 
warders,  but  ruined  and  abandoned,  haughty  chief  would  not  surrender 
as  unsuited  to  the  free  habits  of  (Gaelic  him,  even  after  an  interriew  with 
kemes,  who,  like  the  good Loid Doug-  James,  Lord  Butler,  and  the  presen- 
las,  preferred  the  lanc'a  SOItS  ^  the  tation  of  a  letter  from  Henry  tlie 
mouse's  squeak.  Eighth;  for,  in  his  success,  he  scouted 
Thoroughly  typical  of  the  social  ^e  idea  of  yielding  to  any  authority^ 
difference  between  Celt  and  Norman  and  on  the  royjil  epistle  Ik  inc;  deliver- 
were  those  specimens  of  the  strong-  ed,  with  a  message  that  "  the  King's 
holds  of  eacn — the  one  natural,  the  Grace  did  ^eet  him  he  ask^ 
other  artifidal ;  the  one  sought  out  as  in  a  derisive  tone,  "What  kingf 
a  refuge,  am oni,' wilds  that  defy  the  The  messenger  replied,  "The  King  of 
industrvof  man  to  render  them  habit-  England  on  whieh  the  rude  rhief- 
able;  tnc  other,  erected  on  a  height  tain,  in  as.-ertion  of  his  independence. 
oommandinK  the  surrounding  cham-  "drew  himself  up  with  pomp,"  ana 
paign,  and  fortified  with  all  the  art  det  lured  lie  trusted  to  live  to  see  the 
of  the  age,  by  strong  mason-work  day  wlicn  the  King  of  England's  name 
walls,  enclosing  a  spacious  court,  only  should  be  no  more  heard  or  thought 
to  be  entered  through  a  gateway  of  in  Ireland  than  the  King  of  Spain's, 
nnned  with  iron  bars  and  a  suspended  Tiiis  hope,  inspiring  tlie  Irish  be- 

Sortcullis,  and  crowned  by  a  large  fore  the  Reformation,  was  greatly  in- 

ungeon  Keep,  with  windows  and  lat-  creased  after  that  memorable  change 

tices,  from  wnence  young  Norman-  had  widened  the  gulf  l)etween  the 

Irishwomen  could  look  down  into  the  two  nations  into  a  conflict  of  eustonis, 

court  whenever  it  was  the  scene  of  laws,  and  religion,  more  turbulent 

martial  games  and  festlTities.  and  stormy  thiw  the  Xridi  Sea.  Up 

Brian,  the  O'Conor  of  those  days,  to  the  i»eriod  when  Brian  CConor 

had,  however,  built  himself  a  castle  sneered  at  the  unknown  majesty  of 

called  the  Dyngan,  uotwithstaudins  England,  the  narrow  channel  between 

he  had  seen  a  few  of  those  novel  ana  Holyhead  and  Dublin  had  not  been 

terrible  enemies  to  stone  walls— can-  bridged  by  forces  sent  over  by  Henry 

noil— in  his  lordly  cousin's  keeping  at  VIII.,  a  monarch  wli'  >,  however,  as 

Alavnooth ;  and  the  use  he  presently  his  secretary  observed  at  this  time, 

made  of  it  was  quite  enough  to  bring  was  "  no  person  to  be  deluded  or 

the  Master  of  tne  Ordnance  against  mocked  witlial." 
it    Availing  himself  of  the  absence,       This  arrognnt  chief  of  Offaly  raani- 

in  the  month  of  May,  1528,  of  his  festly  aspired  to  icinstute  himself  in 
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the  supremacy  Iub  forefatben  had  of  Oowley  were  the  first  and  most  active 

yore  cni(^yed  as  Kings  of  Tara ;  and  agents,  as  appears  by  their  numerous 
amon^  liLs  deeds  of  daring,  a  singular  letters  and  reiwrts,  addressed  to  their 
and  sigaificant  one  was  lung  held  iu  patrons,  Ormonde  and  the  king's 
memoiy,  as  appears  bv  a  letter,  dated  secretary,  CromwdL 
1558,  in  whicn  the  CTovemmeiit,  re-  Considering  the  fame  of  the  Cowkf 
ferring  to  his  formidable  renown,  re-  familv,  tlie  question  whether  the  pa- 
call  recollections  of  the  perils  the  old  temai  forefathers  of  the  Duke  of 
English  colony  encomitered  at  the  WellingtoiL  the  Marqois  WdledcTy 
time  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  over,  and  Earl  Cowley  were  of  En^L 
in  1520,  as  viceroy;  and  afterward  Anglo-Irish,  or  Celtic  origin,  is  of 
"how  O'Conor,  the  root^"  they  say,  some  interest  On  this  issue,  authori- 
''that  bred  the  wicked  shps  that  now  ties  are  divided — peerage-books  as- 
harass  the  land,  invaded  the  Pule  as  cribing  the  first-mentioned  extraction; 
far  as  Oormanston,  and,  in  spite  of  recent  rosearclios,  published  l)y  the 
the  Eugliuh  lineage,  shod  his  horse  on  Kilkenny  Aruhieulogical  Society,  tlie 
the  hill  of  Tara  1"    By  this  bold  act  second;  and  other  antiquaries  favour- 
he  signified  his  daim  to  posBcss  the  iQgthe  third,  l^"  asserting  that  the 
throne  nf  his  proirenitnrs,  and  left  surname  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic 
reminiscences  in  Dublin  Castle  of  the  patronym  M'Awley.    It  should,  i>er- 
dangerous  character  of  his  clan.  haps,  be  premised,  that  the  Wellesieys 
Let  US  trade  the  fortmies  of  the  are  really  Gowleys.  In  the  last  cen- 
O'Conors,  as  they  sank  to  their  fall,  tury,  Richard  Cowley,  Es(i.,  of  Castle- 
by  the  light  of  these  State  Papers,  Cart)ery.  county  Kildare,  assumed  the 
which  were  the  very  gazettes,  tele-  name  oi  Wesley,  or  Welleslcy.  under 
grams,  and  ''onrowneorresponaents"  the  will  of  a  consm.  Garret  Wesley, 
of  the  time.   In  1534,  Henr>'  Xlll.  Esq.,  of  Dangan,  county  Meath,  who 
having  sent  over  Sir  William  Skef-  had,  on  that  condition,  bequeathed 
fington,  who,  as  Lieutenant  of  the  him  this  ancient  estate.  Enriched  by 
Tower,  had  proved  himself  a  deter-  that  addition  to  his  hereditary  pro- 
mined  ofHcer,  entered,  3 1st  May,  into  party,  the  devisee  was  raised  to  the 
an  indenture \vitli  Ormonde,  granting  peerage  as  Lord  Momington,  and 
him  enormous  powers,  on  condition  became  grandfather  of  the  illustrious 
of  his  asristing  the  English  knight,  Duke,  whose  name^  ''A.Wedey,"  may 
who  was  intended  to  sujjersede  the  be  seen,  thus  inscnbed,  on  one  of  the 
Viceroy,  Kildare,  and  of  resisting  the  oak  bcnrlies  in  the  Eton  school-room. 
Pope.    The  grantee,  related  through  Where  did  the  Duke's  ancestors 
Anne  Boleyn's  family  to  his  sove-  in  tliis  country  come  from  1  Accord- 
reign,  was  prepared  t<i  carry  out  the  ing  to  vague  but  polite  i>oerage-books, 
Reforraatinn.  lK)th  religions  and  civil,  the  first  came  to  Ireland  from  Rut- 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  ability,  with-  landshixe,  whence,  it  is  said,  "they 
out  sparing  his  hereditary  enemies,  removed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  Grcraldines.  Meanwhile,  the  Vice-  who  granted  Walter  and  Robert  Cow- 
roy  had  repaired  to  court,  leaving  his  ley,  of  Kilbnuvi^  gents.,  the  office  of 
son  Sir  Tliomas,  Lord  Otfaly,  De-  clerk  of  the  crowii  in  Chancery." 
put v -Governor  of  the  realm,  who,  im-  From  the  first  of  these  gentlemen,  the 
mediately  on  receiving  intelligence  genealogy  is  traced.   But  the  reader 
that  liis  father's  foe  was  coming  will  observe  that  it  is  not  asserted 
from  court  with  extensive  powers,  they  were  Englishmen.   Now  it  seems, 
broke  into  open  rebellion.  In  the  short  by  the  aforesaid  researches,  that  their 
and  sanguinary  revolt  which  ensued,  anceston  had  been  citisens  of  that 
0*Conor  was  the  yoimg  lord's  light  An^lo-Irish  city  for  centimes.  Tlie 
arm,  and  laid  prostrate  several  ca.^es  conjecture,  also,  might  be  mooted,  that 
held  for  the  king.   He  showed  him-  they  were  Irish  of  the  original  W  elsh 
edf  so  formidable,  tha^  on  ^e  sup-  immij|rant  stock,  for  their  name  is 
pression  of  the  Qeraldmes,  cha^biBe-  sometimes  written  M'Cowelly,  and  is 
ment  of  their  principal  abettors,  and  therefore  traced  to  M'Howell,ch:nic,'ed 
colonization  ox  a  country  in  which  to  Cowley, Just  as  M'Odo  was  trans- 
they  fotmd  didter  and  support,  be-  formed  to  Cody.  However  this  may 
came  of  supreme  importance.    In  have  been,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
Uieae  degign%  Robert  and  Walter  those  officers  owed  their  elevation  to 
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the  Karls  of  Ormonde,  powerful  loixls 
of  Kilkeniif  ,  and  promoten  of  the 

Protestant  cause. 

The  printed  State  papers  disclose 
the  character  of  the  services  rendered 
lyjr  these  devtt  partisans  to  their 
courtly  patrons.  Before  pntcriiiL'  on 
their  story,  let  us  mention  a  real  Kng- 
Jiehman  of  the  name,  who  has  not 
beoi  linked  to  the  line,  though  a]^- 
parently  the  founder  of  it  in  Ireland, 
a  certain  Captain  Anthony  Colley, 
wh(k  haring  macrried  a  dangfater  of 
Sir  William  Skeffington,  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  accompanied  liis  father- 
in-law  when  he  came  over  as  Vice- 
loy.  An  fatBtatanont  of  torture,  cor- 
ruptly called  "The  Scavenger's  Daugh- 
ter," having  hcen  invented  by  that 
lieutenant,  is  still  shown  in  the  Tower, 
and  perhaps  the  captain  who  mairied 
tbe  tlesh-and-blood  daugbter  ^va.<^  pro- 
ffenitor  of  tbc  famous  " Colley- Wes- 
leys."  The  surname  of  tlie  Wellesley 
fiuniJy  is  derived  from  land  of  this 
name  near  the  town  of  "Wells,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  from  wlience 
the  first  who  bore  it  in  this  country 
proceeded  hither,  say  the  peerage- 
iMwks,  **  with  Henry  ll.,  to  whom  l>e 
Wellesley  had  the  honour  of  being 
standard-bearer." 

This  is  not  tme ;  but  in  later  ages 
the  Wellesloys  of  Dangan  were  stand- 
ard-bearers to  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land; and,  as  their  representative, 
Arthur  Wellesley,  carriea  the  English 
banner  f'AV  and  very  triumphantly, 
it  in  interesting  to  trace  the  origin  of 
their  tsmire  of  that  honourable  offioe. 
According  to  our  researches,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wellesley,  an  Anglo- IrisbVnight, 
owning  a  large  estate  near  Kiidare, 
was  one  of  the  followers  of  a  great 
earl  of  tbat  liouse  in  the  wars  in 
Franco  under  Edward  the  Third,  and 
died  during  the  siege  of  Calais.  His 

rdsoD,  Sir  Richard,  Lord  Welles- 
a  baron  of  Parliament,  married 
an  heiress,  who  brougiit  him  the  es- 
tates of  Dangan  and  Moniington,and 
t  he  office  of  hereditanr standard  -  Vioarer 
to  the  lords  of  JNTeatn,  a  great  feudal 
lordship  that  had  descended,  through 
the  Mortimers,  to  the  Ortmn ;  so  tibat 
the  fee-holders  of  Dangan  were  made 
st«ndard-l)earcr8  to  the  king,  because 
he  had  become  lord  of  Mcath.  The 
beginning  and  desoentof  thisoffioe  are 
not  without  romantic  circumstances. 
When,  in  the  year  liiQ,  King  John 


entered  Ireland  in  strong  force,  with 
the  purpose  of  avenging  himself  on 
certain  nobles  and  ladies  wli(.>  bad 
taunted  him  with  the  murder  of 
Prince  Arthur,  one  peer.  Walter  Lacy, 
lord  of  Meath,  who  baa  otherwise  in- 
curred the  royal  vengeance,  fled  from 
the  tyrant's  fury  into  France,  and  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  ineognito, 
digging  in  the  ganlen  of  St  Taurin's 
ab  ix'y ,  and  in  theemployment  of  brick- 
making.  At  length  the  Nonmu  ab- 
bot diM»?ered  the  high  quality  of  hie 
labourer,  took  omnpassion  on  him, 
and,  after  much  entreaty  with  the 
vindictive  monarch,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining Lord  Lacy's  restoration  to  his 
former  station,  on  payment  of  a  heavy 
fine.  In  gratitude,  the  restored  noble- 
man brought  baok  with  him  the  ab- 
bot's nephew,  John  Flts-Alored,  aad 
gave  him,  among  other  proofs  of  grate- 
ful generosity,  the  manor  of  Dangan, 
to  be  iield  of  him  and  his  heirs,  by 
the  service  of  bearing  their  banner, 
which  teinire  dei?cended  to  the  ladv 
es])outied  by  Sir  Kichard,  XxMrd  W^- 
Icbley. 

Some  remains  of  the  fevdal  castle 

of  Dangan  may  still  be  seen,  at  the 
back  of  the  handsome  but  half -ruined 
Italian  mansion  constnieted  b^  tiie 
father  of  the  Duke.  There  the  heads 
of  the  Wellesleys  lived  in  the  nide 
manner  of  Anglo-Irish  barons,  at  the 
time  of  the  Immation.  Adhering 
staiinrbly  to  the^  old  creed,  and  to 
their  feudal  superior,  the  Karl  of  Kil- 
darcL  these  lords  were  nearly  invoh'ed 
ia  tne  revolt  and  temporur  fisll  of 
that  i)rinccly  house.  On  tne  other 
hand,  theCowleys,  zealous  Reformers, 
and  cUcnts  of  the  Ormondes,  profited 
bv  the  rebellion,  obtaining  a  grant 
of  the  estate  of  Castle-Carbery,  a  ba- 
ronial mansion  in  the  neighbourhood, 
now  a  pictiuresque  ruin.  In  progress 
of  time  ihev  received  possession  of 
Dangan,  anrf  became  Wellesleys. 

We  consider  llobert  Cowley,  and 
his  son  Widter,  who  make  prominent 
figures  in  the  State  correqwadenoe  of 
Hcnrj'the  Eighth's  reign,  were  Angli- 
cised Gaels,  and  not  progenitors  oi 
the  Cowley- Wellesleys,  but  natives  of 
Kilkenny,  and  lemton  of  the  Or- 
mondes, as  appears  by  an  early  letter 
from  the  earl  to  his  son,  dated 
about  the  chief  butlerage,  a  matter  of 
family  moment ;  his  ri^t  to  take  toQ 
of  all  imported  wines  htia^  gneetieji- 
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ed,  he  desires  his  son  to  send  for 
**  Robert  Cowley,  and  cause  him  to 
seek  remedies.'^  The  extraordinaiy 
abilities  of  this  man  are  con.spicuou8 
in  the  documents  he  frernicntly  drew 
up,  though  he  rose  no  higher  than  a 
eommiBeioDership  of  abbey  lauds,  and 
to  the  mastership  of  the  rolls.  The 
«irli<^st  letters  of  him  and  liis  son, 
prior  to  the  rerolt  of  Sir  Thomas, 
teBth  eai)  of  Kildare,  show  theesffBr 
port  they  took  in  breaking,'  down  the 
Geraldinc  power.  The  father  seems 
to  have  been  employed  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  to  discover  the  supposed  trea- 
8oTi:i1}le  conduct  of  the  ninth  Kildare 
and  his  abettors ;  and  po  notorious 
was  he  for  .>*ettinj;  snares  for  wild  con- 
spirators, that  he  seems  to  have  been 
Icnown  by  the  soubriquet  of  "the 
Irish  plover-talvor."  After  the  rasli 
revolt  (.)f  tlie  yming  Geraidine  viceroy 
hiid  been  (luelled,  the  two  Cowleys 
acted  M  Lord  Gbnonde's  politi<»l 
agents,  whenever  he  was  ab  t  iit  at 
court,  and  took  .vtivc  part  i?i  mea- 
sures for  the  "  plantation,"  m  it  was 
termed,  of  part  of  the  O*0onors' 
country.  The  father  drew  up  the 
act  ffir  contiscatinir  the  lanrls  of  this 
clan,  and  the  son.  made  solicitor-gen- 
eral in  1537,  and  in  1548  surveyor* 
general,  was  continnaUy  employea  m 
sequestrations. 

In  1537,  Brian  O'Conor,  chief  of 
his  nation,  having  foiled  to  pay  a  fine 
imposed  on  him,  of  800  cows,  apA 
havin,^  also  failed  to  keep  peace  with 
the  King's  subjects,  was  suddenly  in- 
vaded by  the  viceroy,  Lord  Leonard 
Orey,  and  siege  wjis  lai<l  to  the  newly 
erected  r()rtre>8  of  stone,  the  D\mf:an, 
whit'h  is  declared  to  be,  by  reason  of 
its  natund  antl  artificial  8trenL;tlj. 
••the  stronjieat  hold"  the  viceroy  had 
8pen  in  Ireland.  Built  in  a  morals, 
surrounded  by  great  ditches  and 
waters,  and  environed  by  bogs  and 
marshes  for  five  miles,  it  conld  not 
\)e  approaehed  until  the  soldiery  Inul 
laid  flown,  for  moat  of  the  distan'*e,  a 
causeway  ot  hurdles  aud  faggotiS.  Tiie 
place  was  warded  by  about  forty  men, 
who,  being  provided  with  matchlocks, 
thon  scarce  weapon^;,  made  a  stout 
defence.  The  assjiihint*^,  during  three 
days,  which  it  took  to  wing  up  a  few 
battering  pieces,  gained  the  court- 
yard, and,  as  soon  as  a  breach  was 
e^ted,  took  the  hoitse  by  storm,  pat 
mrj  man  to  (he  sword,  and  set  np 
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their  heads  on  stakes,  "for,"  says  the 
doj>batch,  '  u  show  to  O'Conor,'*  to 
let  him  see  that  his  hrave  oom|)any  of 
gunners  was  put  an  end  to.  The  cas- 
tle was  razed  to  the  ground,  the  viee- 
roy  justly  considering  that  so  strong 
a  place  should  not  be  possessed  by  a 
subject;  and  the  entire  country  of 
the  clan  was  ravacred  ;  "so,"  observed 
his  excellency,  "U' Conor  had  never 
such  caoae  to  know  the  king,  our 
master,  as  he  bath  now,  since  M  was 
bom." 

This  severe  lesson  was  wanted,  and 
easily  taught,  for  the  Crown  cannon, 
those  royal  "  pcacc-makere,*'  as  they 
were  pleasantly  tcnned,  \v(>re  al>le  to 
make  short  work  of  battlements  and 
crenellations.  The  Irish  kings  had 
only  bcfjun  to  fortify  themselves  by 
buildiny  castlen  al)out  thhi  time,  nr  a 
little  earlier— the  very  epoch  wIk  n 
ordnance  came  into  use.  SuW- 
auently,  perceiving  their  mistake, 
tiieir  nrat  step,  "on  going  out,"  wjis 
to  break  down  their  own  fortressef^ 
in  order  that  those  buiidiu^  should 
not  serve  as  ganisons  for  ine  forces 
that  woiUd  be  sent  against  them ;  and 
the  next  step  was  to  go  into  the  bogs 
and  woods,  where  tney  vjouid  not 
easily  he  attacke<L  and  whence^  if 
pursued,  they  could  retire  to  the  still 
less  accessible  position  of  some  island 
in  one  of  their  numerous  lakes.  This 
strategic  system,  far  more  suitable 
than  the  attempt  to  defend  stone 
walls,  had  been  long  pmctisrd  I13  the 
O'Conors,  whose  territory  was  no- 
torkms  for  the  impenetrable  character 
of  its  fastnesses. 

Acting  on  the  policy  of  divide  and 
commandj  the  viceroy  set  up  the  de- 
feated chief's  brother,  and  tanist,  or 
successor-elect,  Cahir  the  Red,  as  a 
RuppoHcd  loyal  head  of  the  chin,  gave 
him  Brackland  Castle  as  a  residence, 
recommended  that  he  should  be  raised 
to  the  peeraij;e,  and  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  to  join 
in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
ill-latcd  tribe,  but  M'ithout  success ; 
for,  though  this  nobleman  h  local  viKi- 
lance  coiud  have  ]iarasse<l  an  enemy 
terribly,  he  refu.sed  to  pro.secute  this 
ancient  race,  prol)abiy  from  motives 
of  compassion.  On  this  point,  Sir 
Francis  Herbert,  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer, writes  to  the  Dukeot  Norfolk  : — 

**For  this  time  present,  wc  have  no 
wsr  with  no  Irys  man,  except  0*Conor 
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and  Ui  bfolher  Cahir,  with  whom  we 
are  at  truce  for  fifteen  days.  Thi-t  Cahir 
hath  traitorously  deceived  my  lord  de- 
patj,  in  learinff  the  King's  service  and 
yiininpr  his  brother.  But  the  last  host- 
ing my  lord  made  in  O'Conor's  country 
hath  pnaiihed  him  well.  I  do  think, 
that  ff  my  Lord  of  Ormonde  and  my 
Lord  Butler  would  endeavour  tliera- 
selres,  with  fervent  dedre.  for  the  ban- 
ishment of  tin-  OTonors  out  of  this 
country,  1  doubt  not  but  that  it  would 
be  right  soon  done.  For  If  they  were  to 
make  sore  war  in  thebaksidcof  O  C'o- 
nor'i  country,  with  the  aid  of  O'Carroll, 
who  it  my  Lord  of  Onnonde's  man 
and  son-in-law,  and  with  the  aid  of 
M'Gilpatrick,  O'Couor  durst  not  abide 
in  hii  oonntry.  Alasl  my  lord  duke;  it 
is  pytty  that  that  irood  rmiiitry  is  not 
reformed  and  unhabited  with  good  £ag- 
lidraien." 

The  writer,  a  knight  of  noble  family, 
was  rewarded  for  his  vigourin  the  work 
of  colonization  by  a  grant  of  Durrow 
Abbey;  and,  indeed,  he  and  hisfellow- 
settlers  rendered  civilizing  service;  for 
such  was  the  warlike  and  plniidering 
character  of  the  wild  Gael  lurkmg  in 
the  forests  skirting  the  old  Saxon  eo- 
lony,  that  neither  could  the  Kin^j's 
peace  be  preservedjnorindlMtry earned 
on.  Of  his  son,  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  a 
biting  jest  has  been  preserved,  at  the 
time  of  an  attempt  to  set  up  the 
claims  of  Mary  of  Scotland  aj^inat 
thoM  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  knight, 
astoni.J^hed  at  hearing  the  names  of  a 
number  of  the  nobility  who  were 
known  to  he  nnf^Tonrable  to  the 
qiK  on  in  T>osse**ion,  exclaimed  - 
'*'S death!  tliere  are  i\h  many  traitors 
in  the  court  of  England  as  in  my 
woods  of  Durrow!** 

O'Cnnor,  his  country  still  smoking 
and  desolate,  had  secreted  himself 
from  the  rage  of  the  soldiery  in  his 
strongest  island,  Inisloghoowyr,  where 
he  lay  until  tlieir  departure ;  and  soon 
after,  Lord  Leonard  reports  that  the 
shattered  chieftain  was  creeping  from 
onehouse  to  another  of  his  old  friends, 
attended,  not  as  of  oM,  by  a  tniin  of 
horsemen,  but  merely  by  four  boys, 
"more  like,**  lays  lihe  wnter,  **  a  beg- 
gar, than  one  that  was  ruptain  and 
ruler  of  a  country."  Lird  Leonard's 
heajrty  however^  repented  of,  as  he 
himself  terms  it,  '*the  emel  and  ex- 
treme handling"  to  which  he  had  sub- 
iected  Brian  O'Conor;  and,  having 
had  an  interview  with  him,  on  the  bor- 


der of  the  devastated  district,  he  gives 
a  picture.squo  account  of  tliis  "parlia- 
ment with  O'Conor"  in  the  oi>en  fields 
of  Offaly,  on  the  2nd  March,  153a 
The  vicerojr  marched  to  the  place  of 
meeting  with  a  force  of  80()  hors^^  and 
foot,  and,  selecting  half  this  number 
as  a  guard,  rode  to  the  rendezvous, 
first  taking  the  precantion  to  recon- 
noitre, lejit  the  clan  might  have  laid 
an  auibush.  The  chieftain  was  only 
pimitted  to  have  a  train  of  twelve 
horsemen,  and  for  further  security, 
gave  up  two  of  his  sons  and  his  chap- 
lain as  hostages.  Wheu  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  the  appointed 
spot,  a  spy  returned  to  Lfjrd  Leonanl, 
to  reassure  him ;  on  which,  after  pro- 
clamation to  the  troops  that  no  mau, 
on  pain  of  death,  should  stir,  unless 
Lortl  Leonard's  faumpeter  blew  the 
alarum,  his  lordship  rode  uj),  also  at- 
tended by  twelve  hoFbemeu,  well  armed 
with  bows,  spears,  and  firelocks,  while 
the  Irish  lord's  guard  were  defenceless. 
On  meeting,  the  humbled  chieftain 
made  due  reverence  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown; and  goingto Dublin, 
and  snl'initting  himself  to  mercy,  was 
acknowledged  as  "  Lord  of  Otfaly." 
He  then  renounced  all  claim  to  extort 
black  lent  from  the  Englishiy^  and 
made  earnest  i>etition  to  receive  a 
charter-graut  of  his  countr>%  l*eiiig 
eager  to  nold  it  as  a  fief,  by  payment 
of  a  consideiaUe  rent,  and  also  to 
secure  the  ]>eorage  offiued  to  bis  bro- 
ther for  himself. 

If  this  request,  which  was  the  same 
as  many  a  native  lord  of  the  time  pre- 
ferred to  g<»venHnent,  otuld  reason- 
ably have  been  granted,  the  petitioner 
might  have  been  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  his  descendants  have  become  as 
loyal  and  peareful  as  did  those  of 
every  other  Gaelic  chief  who  was  simi- 
larly favoured.  But  besides  the  cir- 
cumstance that  most  of  the  land  was 
alreatly  parcelled  out  in  intent  among 
the  Herwrts,  Kanington^  Cowleys, 
and  other  courtiers,  mueh  jealonnif 
would  have  been  ft  lt  among  the  clan, 
if  their  countrj'  had  U'eu  bestowed,  as 
an  hereditary  estate,  on  their  dectocL 
inheieditar>-  king,  whose  brother  ana 
successor  elect,  Ived  Cahir,  appears  to 
have  particularly  opposed  any  such 
absorption.  This  tanist  havnig  be- 
come  hateful  to  his  Esau  of  an  elder 
brother,  the  chieftain,  combinin-;  with 
the  captain  of  the  nearest  garrison,  dent 
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outa band  eoiiipo>ed of  English  match- 
lockmeit  aiul  hin  own  kenie,  who 
''htmted  the  said  Oahir  into  a  strong 
hoii.sc,"  where  they  set  "spies,"  who 
were  provided  with  hauai^'uns  tiiid 
lighted  matches,  to  watch  lest  he 
flhmild  eBcai>e ;  this  he  soon  effected, 
in  his  shirt,  and  narrowly  with  his 
life,  but  F?iirrendcrrd  Tinxt  day,  and 
made  hit^  Bubiiiission.  These  effects 
of  gunpowder  prodneed  snch  calm, 
that  Herbert  ventured  to  take  a  lease 
from  the  Crown  of  part  of  the  for- 
feited Greraldinepropei-ty.  A  halcyon 
period  ensned,  when  settlers  on  that 
seqaestmted  estate  began  building 
bonse'?  and  collecting  cattle;  but  it 
did  not  last  two  summers.  The  at- 
tainted heir  of  Elildare,  who  was,  as 
it  were,  the  Pretender  of  the  day, 
havijii:  f  nned  to  France,  aid  from 
that  country  wns  cx])ected  to  restore 
him  •  and  in  February,  15 10,  Walter 
Cowley  reports  that  there  is  much 
talk  and  clatter  araon;;  the  Iri.'^hry 
alwut  a  mooting  in  Paris  of  the  Em- 

Seror  of  Germaiiy  with  the  French 
king;  for,  says  he,  these  rebellions 
people  lie  in  wait  likenivishinjg  wolves 
for  the  opportunity  of  foreign  ^vaI• 
aflainat  England.  Wherefore,  con- 
cludes he,  if  a  sudden  attack  were 
made  on  them,  it  would  teach  them 
to  repose  less  faith  in  Buch  chances  for 
the  future.  0*Oonor,  however,  was 
the  iint  to  draw  the  sword.  Inyad- 
inff  the  Pale,  he  burnt  the  town  of 
Kildare,  and  took  its  cnstle;  and  soon 
after,  Koljert  Cowley  had  to  report^ 
in  a  letter  of  news  to  the  Dtdte  or 
Norfolk,*  that  the  same  insurrection- 
a r V 1  on  r1  p f  In  d  r]">ri sod  s 1 1  o  J o rd a n , 
one  ol  the  Kmg's  garrisons,  by  the 
negligence  of  the  constable ;  and  hav- 
ing carriedoff  the  warders  as  prisoners 
to  his  foroHt  fastnesses,  luid  caused 
the  fortress  to  be  destroyed.  Aimther 
government  hostiug  again  reduced 
him,  and  his  earnest  wish  to  be  created 
a  baron  was  signified  to  the  Crown. 

Whilst  at  court,  in  the  year  1541, 
Robert  Cowley  drew  up  an  admirable 
paper,  entitled  a  "Plan  for  the  Re- 
formation of  Ireland."  His  long  ex- 
perience and  statesmanlike  mind  en- 
aUing  him  to  foresee  the  great  and 
protticted  diiBealty  of  redudng  the 


Irish,  judging  by  past  examples  of 
their  desperate  resistance  to  attempts 
to  drive  them  from  their  lands,  he 
rocoinniendcd  a  merciful  policy,  by 
j>ro|)fising  that  the  Crown  should  ac- 
cept them  as  subjects,  and  raise  theii* 
chieft  to  feudal  dignities— a  oondlia- 
tory  system,  which,  as  he  remarhs, 
had  produced  among  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple the  happy  fruits  of  loyalty  and 
poaee.  Some  paragraphs  in  this  mas- 
terly paper  so  graphically  eineidate 
the  character  and  condition  of  tlio 
people  his  measures  were  calculated 
to  tame  and  civilize,  as  to  merit  quo- 
tation : — 

IrishTncn,"  says  he,  "  will  never  bo 
conquered  bv  rigorous  war.  They  can 
i^uflor  so  much  hardness,  to  lie  in  the  fleld, 
eatini^r  roots  and  drinking  water ;  and  arc 
po  liglit  and  riinible,  CTor  ready  to  figlit 
or  tlee,  us  must  advantageous,  that  a 
great  army  a<;ainst  them  were  a  charge 
in  vahi.  'I'ht-v  liavc  pregnant,  subtle 
wita,  are  elcMjiuent,  and  marvellous  na* 
tnzat  hi  comjnannce.** 

That  is  to  say,  artless  ^d  straight^ 
forward  in  their  communications  with 

the  English. 

••They  must  be  instnicted,"  continues 
Cowley,  '•  that  the  King  intends  not  to 
eidle,  oaniili,  or  destroy  uiem,  but  would 
be  content  thnt  fvcrr  one  of  them  should 
eigoy  bis  possesaious,  by  their  taking 
them  hi  fte  of  the  Crown,  as  0*DoaneU 
hath  June,  and  O'Neill  is  crying  to  do, 
and  to  become  lus  loyal  subjects,  obedient 
to  his  laws,  forsaking  thehr  own  laws, 
cu-tuiQS,  and  habits,  ai!<l  Ketting  their 
children  to  leani  our  language."  By 
such  an  acceptance,  he  concludes,  of  the 
feudal,  hereditary  a^nstem  of  succession, 
'*  their  children  will  inherit  their  posses- 
sions ;  whereas,  under  the  clan  system, 
the  sous  seldom  inherit,  but  tlie  tanist, 
or  elected  successor  to  the  chieftaincy, 
takes  the  lauds,  and  the  children  of  the 
late  chief  sn  xeduced  to  poverty  and 
misery." 

No  wonder,  when  the  inheritance  of 

the  sons  of  prond  Oaelic  kings  was 
notliing  but  their  swords,  if  these 
were  sometimcj*  turned  against  the 
kin^  in  possession,  and  sometimes 
against  anyone  from  whom  mere  SU8- 
tenanee  (;ould  be  wrenched. 

In  1544,  danger  again  loomed  from 
the  coast  of  Fruioe,  news  coming  that 


*  Printed  under  the  erroneous  date  of  1536,  in  isir  Henry  £Iliis  s  Letters,  second 
petiet,  vol.  IL  pp.  W-104; 
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an  army  of  1o,(1(H»  men  was  gathered  enmity  is  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from 

at  Brc8t,  witli  tlie  design  of  support-  Walter  Cowley,  dated  1.')1G,  in  which 

ing  the  pretensions  of  youug  Gerald,  he  repeats  an  angry  conversatiun  be- 

flon  of  the  attainted  Eildare.  On  this  tiraen  the  Vioeroj  and  O'Conor,  to 

intelligenoe,  the  harassed  native  lords,  this  effect : — 

O'Conor  and  O'More,  took  courage  ;  "  That  haughty,  proud  gwtleman,  the 

and  the  latter,  fiory,  chieftain  of  Eui  of  Ormond,  aocuaeth  me,  for  thy 

heoTt  the  regioii  now  the  Queen's  take;  but  I  tell  you  that  if  you  repair 

Oountv,  sets  forth, in  an  elwiuent  me-  to  England  with  him  and  his  adherents, 

moiiaf,  the  services  he  and  his  ances-  you  «hali8ee  aomc  of  their  fat  neck* 

tors  had  performed  to  the  Crown,  stricken  oBI 

and  yehemently  lemonsfarates  against  The  Eari  met,  immediately  after,  with 

the  iiyuatice  of  dispossessing  him  of  atragii- end,  though  not  on  tlie  scatToId, 

his  unciont  patrimony.    In  the  year  but  u  fate  less  frequent;  having  been, 

following,  the  government  recom-  with  the  steward  of  his  houscliold, 

mended  tne  king  to  raise  Brian  O'Co-  and  many  others  of  his  followers,  uoi  - 

nor  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount,  be-  soned  at  supiicrat  Ely  House,  in  Hol- 

cause,  observe  they,  "he  is  always  born,  on  tlie  17th  October,  154G.  Thiw 

had  in  great  estimation  among  Irish-  nerisheil  James,  ninth  earl  of  this  il- 

men ;  and  hath  kept  honest  peace  iustrious  house,  to  which  the  i>tigina 

with  tlio  king's  subjects  those  tlirec  of  attainder  liad  never  been  athxed. 

or  four  years  past."  But  it  is  remark-  The  death  of  iiis  »>overeign  occurred  at 

able  that  this  elected  ruler  desired  ne^irly  the  same  time.   Early  in  1548, 

that  the  peerage  should  be  conferred  the  two  menaced  chi^  (VConor  and 

only  for  his  life,  "whereof,"  says  the  O'iMorc,  proceeded  across  sea  to  the 

despatch,  "we  be  very  glad,  for  there-  couit  of  the  new  monarch,  Edward 

by  nis  brother,  Gahir,  who  hath  al-  VL,  where  thej  hoped  to  obtain 

ways  served  the  Crown  when  the  mercy.  But  thedesign  of  confiscating 

other  wa.s  an  ofiender,  is  not  excluded  their  patrimonies  and  granting  the 

to  succeed  him  in  that  sei^ory.  land  in  lots  to  colonizers  was  con- 

whereonto  by  cnstom  he  is  entitled,  firmed,  and  quickly  carried  into  exe- 

The  prudent  ])()Iiey  l>y  which,  as  cution. 

also  in  Scotland,  luotliers  took  dif-  Two  forts  were  ha^stily  constructed 

ferent  sides,  to  secure  the  family  pro-  to  serve  as  garrisons,  one  in  each  dis- 

perty,  was  not  sufficient  to  preserve  trict  \  namelv,  *'the  fort  of  Faly,'*  on 

an  estate  in  this  country,  where  clans-  the  site  of  O  Conor's  ruined  ca.stle,  to 

men  were  less  under  control,  and  which  the  name  of  *'  the  (Jovtinor," 

whore  the  process  of  engrafting  the  in  honour  of  the  Viceroy,  birE<l ward 

feudal  law  of  hereditary  succession  Belhngham,  wasafteiwu^given:  the 

np(m  the  tanistic  custom  of  eleeti<iii  ntlier  fntrenelied  ramp  was  first  called 

jiroduced  little,  for  a  century,  but  "thefortuf Lieix,"andarterwards "the 

iierocr  feuds  at  home,  and  desperate  Protector,"  in  honour  of  the  Duke  <>f 

forays  abroad.  Somerset  A  numberof  English  gen- 

Inthelastyearofllenni'the Eighth's  tlemen  came  over  to  take  imrt  in  the 

reign,  Walter  Cowh-y,  SoUcitor-Gene-  hoiK.'ful  scheme  of  colonization, aumng 

ral,  got  into  trouble,  was  dismissed  whom  may  be  mentioned  Barriiigton, 

from  his  office,  and  imprisoned  in  the  ancestor  of  the  witty  Sir  Jonah,  whose 

Tower.  The  editor  of  the  State  Papers,  "Personal  Keminiscences"  form  one 

in  a  brief  accouutof  the  matter,  given  of  the  most  am^itiin^  books  that  may 

as  a  note  to  letters  written  by  Cowley  be  read ;  Fhmds  Cosby,  a  brsve  and 

during  his  incarceration,  explains  that  dist  nguished  man;  Jran  Brereton, 

he  was  a  tool  in  the  hanrjs  nf  Chan-  from  Stallordsldre ;  and  some  Piggotts 

ccHor  Allen,  a  veteriui,  cralty  othcial,  and  llovendens,  or  Ovingtons:  all 

who  had  been  an  instrument  of  the  stout  Saxon  gentlemen,  and  certain 

ruin  of  the  house  of  Kildare,  and  of  support  from  government  in  thdr 

who,  at  this  period,  fomented  discord  perilous  undertaking.    Beyond  (vini- 

Ixjtween  Viceroy  St.  Legcr  and  Lord  paiisou,  the  daugere  thev  were  about 

Ormonde.  This  latter  mortal  feud  to  encounter  surpassed  the  hazard  of 

urf»se  on  account  of  the  former  pos-  settling  among  Iro(}uois  or  New  Zea- 

se^ing,  through  Mar\'  Boleyn.  some  landers,  for  the  tJaelsof  Ireland  were 

estates  claimed  by  the  latter ;  and  this  much  better  armed,  and  far  more  in- 
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telligeiit  and  courageous.  Some  of  the 
native  Englishiy,  or  Auglo-Irish,  from 
whose  experience  ia  the  pecoliar  war- 
fare of  the  country  much  n>4:  tancc 
wa.s  expected,  joined  the  enterprise, 
aud  aiiioug  these  may  be  reckuucd 
Biohard  ik^tmer,  ancestor  of  the  peer 
of  thia  name,  and  Reymond  I^itz- 
gerald,  a  powerful  and  spirited  young 
chief.  Besides  these  was  Henry  Cow- 
ley, who  is  miil  by  the  peerage-books 
to  be  son  of  the  Solicitor-General,  and 
whose  name  is  indifferently  speltColley 
or  Cowley,  with  the  disregard  of  or- 
tibography  common  to  the  a^e.  This 
young  officer  hnd  ;i]roadydistin§:ui8hed 
hinuelf,  and  was  lutrusted  with  the 
dlplomatie  mianon  of  making  oflfere 
of  "comfort"  to  one  of  the  harassed 
chieftains,  to  induce  submission. 

The  fame  of  commenciiig  this  great 
work  of  colonization  in  earnest  was 
given  to  Sir  Edward  BelUngham,  a 
wise  and  vigorous  viceroy.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Uashcl  writes  to  Protector 
Somen^  stating  that  he  has  done 
his  Ix'.-^t  for  the  quiet  of  the  country, 
and  declaring  liis  opininn  that**Bell- 
ingbam  ha.s  upLiied  the  very  ^ate  of 
the  ri^^t  reformation  ana,  next 
summer,  another  archhisliop  cninpli- 
nient.*?  this  social  n'fornier  on  tlie  fact 
that  the  renown  of  his  proceedings  is 
"  divoljpited**  throughout  the  kini,'- 
doin,  to  the  L^reat  (hiuntin'j:  -f  mis- 
doers,    lluwever,  by  opening  that 

fate,  the  lioor  of  the  Irish  temple  of 
anus  was  also  thrown  o]x;n,  and  the 
exasperateil  and  desperate  natives 
kept  it  wide  for  tifty  yeanj.  Walter 
Cowley  is  much  commended  in  the 
|ireUte's  letter,  for  his  zeal  in  expos- 
ing abuses  ;  and  after  long  durance 
in  the  Tower,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  released,  and  returned 
to  the  former  scenes  of  his  active  and 
serviceable  life.  BelUngham,  who  is 
averre*!  to  have  struck  the  riglit  chord 
for  putting  the  Irish  harp  in  tune, 
commenced  an  animated  correspond- 
ence wit  It  t]u;  settlers  in  the  new 
colony,  soiiu'  of  whose  despatches 
give  lively  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
settlement.  Broadly  viewc  l,  1!  the 
land  we-st  of  the  river  Barrow,  from 
the  town  of  Carlo w  to  Castle -Carbery, 
and  baekw«d  to  the  Shannon,  was 
waste.  There  were  but  two  civilized 
spots,  the  new  forts.  Dysart  was 
u  dt>ert,  as  its  name  implies,  and  all 
anroud  Sliav  Bloom  a  desolate  wilder- 
mss.  The  object  of  the  invaded  clans 
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was  to  i)revent  a  single  Saxon  steer 
from  gnuing  in  safety.  Thua^  the  com- 
mandant  on  the  borders  ezcnses  him- 
self for  lea^  Iii  l:  his  post  to  wait  on  the 
viceroy,  by  stating  th  tt  every  second 
night,  aud  sometimcdrnght  after  nighty 
be  is  constrained  to  answerto  uar-criea 
and  watch-fires,  both  on  horseback 
and  on  foot ;  for  that  the  two  threat- 
ened chiefs  were  up  in  anus,  at  the  head 
of  twenty-four  horse  and  000  foot, 
and  intending  to  hire  a  number  of 
professional  soldiers,  called  galloglass- 
es.  Then  came  a  despatch,  announc- 
ing that  O'More  had  taken  a  large 
prey  of  cattle  from  the  kin^^'s  sub- 

iecte,  and,  determining  to  j>ros(>(aite 
lis  defenstre  war  with  spirit,  had 
endeavoui-ed  to  seduce  some  native 
soldiery  in  the  ser%nee  of  tlic  crown, 
by  offering  them  *•  like  a  jolly  fellow, 
savs  the  writer,  sixpence  a  day,  aiid 
other  wages  to  their  officers  accord- 
insf  to  tlicir  de<j;ree.  Tliis  attempt  to 
enlist  those  Irish  sepoys*  failed. 

Fort  Governor  was  to  be  suri)rised 
and  destroy('(l,  for  this  bricfle  on 
plunderin-,'  jiractices  was  as  sore  in 
the  eyes  of  these  Gaels  as  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  the  lligldands  was  to  a  Scot- 
tish Rob  Roy.  With  this  object,  the 
insurgent  tnbes  held  more  than  one 
conference  in  the  great  wood  of  Leix, 
where  t]iey  cenenuly  remained,  forti- 
tied  in  their  manner,  having  con- 
structed a  timber  camp,  strengthened 
by  breastworks  of  trees,  which  they 
had  felled  and  piled  together,  inter- 
lacing the  1*  itL'!i.i  60  as  to  form  im- 
penetrable tiarriers.  In  the  month 
of  August,  the  viceroy  prepared  to 
march  down  and  invest  this  rude  en- 
rami»Tnent,  and  of  such  importance 
did  he  deem  the  strps  he  mtend^ 
for  hewin;,'  a  wav  through  thA  vast 
fastness,  that,  upbraiding  the  Mavor 
of  Dubiia  for  negligence  in  not  fur- 
liishing  supplies,  he  declares  it  were 
better  that  the  balk  of  the  harvest  in 
the  metropolitan  county  should  per- 
ish uncut,  than  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting passes  through  the  rebels'  wouod 
be  delayed.  During  that  month  he 
obtained  a  sijjjnal  victory  over  tlie  in- 
surgents. The  defeated  baud,  in  re- 
venge, made  a  rai<l  into  the  English 
Pale ;  btumt  and  destroyed,  and  slew 
man,  wmiinTn  and  child  throu^;hout 
a  wide  district;  but,  in  returumg  to 
their  fastnesses,  were  met,  in  their 
greatest  pride,  and  where  they  never 
thought  Knglishmen  would  seek 
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thffln,'*  wlien,  lailmg  upon  them,  the 
Eiiio^uh  force  ntaliated  upon  them 

the  cnicl  usage  some  of  the  hapless 
colonists  had  felt  at  their  hands 
**More  wood-kerne  were  slain  that 
da.T,"  boasted  Bellingham,  "than  the 
oldest  nian  in  Ireland  ever  saw  be- 
fore." Familiar  jis  the  word  "  kerne" 
may  be,  from  frequent  allusions  in 
the  dramas  of  Sh^espeare  to  these 
"ri>n_:!i,  rug-headed"  warriors,  their 
appearance  and  peculiarities  are  not 
so  well  known  but  that  the  following 
descriiituHi  of  tbem  may  be  quoted 
from  a  doggrcl  poem  of  the  day,  in- 
dited by  John  Derrick,  and  dedicated 
to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  whose  military 
manners  differed  diametrically  from 
thn  unchiiralrous  conduct  of  these 
kerne,  since  according  to  our  poet,  the 
**  exerdsea  of  vood-kenie**  were  alter 
tldBsort:^ 

«■  To  ro>>l>i>,  Unra,  aiidaiiiid«r,  wlMntroemm 
take  rest* 

WHh  ttn,  fwwcdo,  woA  •<«•,  CkcM  taitori 

Tht'i  Uiku  iiu  LuK.paaniou  of  iuch,  children, 
or  wives, 

Bnt  joy  when  they  do  themdepiive  of  tiieir 
livet. 

This  quaint  poem  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  apparel  ana  guise  of  these 
sylvan  robbers,  whose  "  nKum'-rs," 
says  the  poet,  "are  more  stranger  than 
their  apparel"  liike  the  border 
moss-troopers,  it  was 

"  Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight, 
To  aleep  the  dkj,  msnMid  the  ni^t, 
0'«r  mmutsin,  noee,  mm!  moor. 

Dariving  their  name  from  CeUJirme, 
or  cateran.  battle-men — the  wildest  of 
them,  nialving  the  wcxuls  their  aV)ode 
and  fastness,  were  styled  "  -wnod- 
keruc."  Their  most  remarkable  traits 
were  so  notorious  at  the  time  the 
bard  of  x\von  wrote  his  ini|)erishable 
dramas,  as  to  be  found  in  the  manv 
epithets  he  applies  to  "  uncivil, 
**8kipping,"  "shag-haired,"  "crafty** 
kerne.  Such  adjectives  are  the  re- 
verse of  complimentary  to  those  an- 
cient countrymen  of  ours,  who,  how- 
over,  performed  such  notable  historic 
parts,  that  we  must  take  their  me- 
mory as  we  tind  it.  If  not  sweetly 
sayoured,  it  is  to  be  preferred  for  its 
truth  to  any  modem  attempt  to  de- 
pict them  in  Koft  and  fanciful  colours. 
They  gloried  in  their  rudeness,  living 
when  roughness  was  the  essential, 
grand  virtue  of  tlie  time.  Of  bravery 
they  made  no  false  boast,  for  they 


fought  undefended  by  armour  against 
tlie  stout  Saxon  men-at-arms,  who 

were  covered  with  plated  steel.  The 
more  savage — such  "wretched kerne" 
as  they  at  whom  Macdulf  could  not 
strike,  were  no  better  protected  frooi 
blows  on  the  head  than  by  the  bn^h 
of  hair  nature  gave  them,  which  they 
rendered  thick  and  matted  for  that 
u.seful  purpose,  and  called  their 
"glibl>,"  in  this  resemMiru'  the  Retl- 
shank  waihois  described  in  ^Mar- 


mion 


WHd,  tfarongfa  their  nd  or  laUe  ^it 
Lo«ked  «at  their  «gr«e,  nrftfi  isnfe  r^— -** 


Some,  however,  who  had  succeeded  in 
slaying  red  soldiiers  by  cutting  off  their 
heads — for  they  thought  no  man  d^d, 
or  "kHt  quit^"  untd  his  bead  was 
off— wore  tbemonrion.'^,  or  skull-caps, 
taken  from  the  slain.  Thus  variuus>ly 
provided,  they  are  depicted  by  the 
doggrel  poet : — 

"  With  writhed  glibbe«,  like  wicked  apritee ; 
With  viftase  rough  and  ^iem© ; 
With  skaUa  apoo  their  poU«, 
faifeeed  of  dyil  cape ; 
With  spears  in  hand,  am)  swOldl hy  adt^ 
To  bear  otY  olUir-clappes. 
With  jackets  long  and  hMfS^ 
To  shroud  simplicitie  ; 
Though  spiteful  darts,  whidi  thej  do  beftr, 
Import  iaiqaitte.** 

Our  poet  completes  this  portraiture 
bv  saying  that  the  shirt  worn,  by  thess 

Gaels  was 

"  Verie  stranse.  not  reaching  l^elow  the  thigh, 
AikI  pleated    thickly  si  tlw  piMds  eedM 

forniing,  in  effect,  a  sort  of  kilt, 
which,  being  made  of  coam;  uu- 
]>leached  linen,  was  a  stnmg  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  light  garment,  and 
very  commonly,  during  summer,  the 
only  one  worn  by  these  free  and  easy, 
Hght  0*  heel  militants.  In  sneoeed* 
ing  yerses  he  describes  others — 

'*  With  maiitollji  dount?  unto  the  dMtb 

Tu  kppc  tUem  in  by  night ; 
With  spearos,  and  fwords,  and  little  dsila. 

To  shecld  them  from  despight.  '  ' 

And  let  some  have  their  breeches  dose 

To  uiinhle  thighs  onnezte, 
With  safer  jcoeanes  to  daance  the  hogges. 

When  thet  bf  Cms  iM  vmL** 

So  wrote  the  do^^el  poet,  assirtsd, 
no  doubt,  bv  laiglisn  martialisti, 

whosp  wounds,  received  from  the 
swords,  jpikes,  and  darts  of  the  m^ 
thus  satiriced,  were  smarting  at  the 
time  thev  took  up  j>en  and  parable 
against  tlism.  Tiie  veiy  an^  evir 
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dent  in  this  attempt  to  ridicule  the 
Iriah,  proves  thev  were  not  coutemp- 
tifale  opponento  m  the  field.  Among 
the  many  testimonies  that  could  be 
cited  as  honourable  to  the  soldierly 

Soalities  of  these  li^ht  troops,  ma^ 
e  quoted  a  joint  letter  £n>m  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  the  famous  general, 
Sir  John  Norris,  lamenting  the  want 
of  Irish  kerne  in  the  cxijeiUtion  to 
Corunna,  after  an  engagement  in 
wlueh  the  Spaniards  were  defeated, 
and  would  hare  sustained  «,'reater  los« 
had  tliesc  agile  soldiezB  been  present 
to  pursue  them. 

un  1550.  the  Colonial  GoTemment 
wrote  to  tne  Home  :— 

"This  realm  is  like  to  be  in  great 
danger,  for  the  bruit  of  these  things, 
liatli  to  already  eienited  them  of  uie 

irylde  Yrishc  that,  what  for  the  natural 
hatzed  they  bear  to  the  finghah  blood 
and  monanshie*  and  what  vat  desire  of 

lybertic  and  our  spoile,  thinking  if  the 
Frenchmen  and  Scotts  sliuldc  invmle 
the  King's  natural  subjects,  in  effect 
our  goods  and  landes  should  bo  spoile 
to  thorn,  Ro  they  be^'yn  to  be  lianlte  and 
strange,  hoping  tiie  Haiiie  to  take  place. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  the  Kiog^  said 
subjects,  which  nevir  felt  nor  under- 
stood any  foreign  invaiiion,  but  per- 
cey  ving  uat  the  King's  father,  with  a 
few-  in  nomber,  extinguished  the  tray- 
tor  Thoa.  Fitzgerald."  (Earl  of  KUdare) 
"heing  by  parentele  of  the  greatest 
reputation  anil  power  licrc,  ami  now 
si^ience  the  KinK>  our  master,  in  hia 
tymehath  subdued  0'Ck>nor  and  O'More, 
and  achieved  other  things,  which,  in 
their  reputation,  were  not  feasible  ne 
possible,  now,  bearing  of  sucli  an  huge 
nnny  of  Ffeenchmen  to  prepare  to  arry  ve 
faflMt  th^  be  wonderfUly  dismayed." 

In  conclusion,  the  government  beg 
that  O'Conor  may  be  detained  in 
England,  considering  how  oft  he  has 
been  an  offender,  and  tiiat  no  reoon- 

cyliation  could  wynne,  neither  othe 
ne  promysc  stnye  liiiu  to  absteyne 
from  rebelliou,'  and  how  George 
Pluyiy  who— 

"  Hath  byn,  as  appeareth  by  the 
saidc  letters  inclosed,  with  the  Frenche 
King,  wa«  his  chietfe  nian,  with  w^home 
nowe  the  said  Ochonour*s  ionne,  Cor- 
mock.  ys  joyned,  bothe  to  explore  the 
frenche  and  Soottes  intentyon  for  the 


eameliing  of  all  SngUshemen  oute  of 
thu  Beaune." 

George  Parvs  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, wJiere  lie  wtis  known  as  "  the 
Irisne  Aml>as&ador,"  his  uiission  being 
toohtain  aid  for  the  mak-ontentaintlda 
country.  Edward  the  Sixth's  govern- 
ment, thus  threatened  with  invasion, 
put  the  country  into  a  state  of  defence, 
and  proceeded  to  poniah  the  turbulent 
O'Conora  by  taking  steps  for  seques- 
trating their  land.  On  the  loth  No- 
vember 1550,  "Waiter  Cowley,  of 
Waterford.  Hia  Highneas'a  General 
Surveiour,  completed  "The  survey 
of  the  lordshyp  and  domjTiion  of  Of- 
faly,  with  other  the  possessions  and 
hereditamentskteperteyningto  Bilaii 
0  Conor,  late  Cfapytaine  thereof^ 
which  now  are  seized  in  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  Kinge's  handys.  '  This  ter- 
rier of  the  clan  country  has  some 
curious  particidars,  such  as  the  num- 
ber of  hawk's  nests  usual  in  the  woods, 
for  a  falcon  was  then  worth  its  weight 
in  silver,  and  one  of  Irish  breed  was 
such  a  lure  to  the  king  and  hia  cour- 
tiers, that  when,  at  this  time,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  by  Gerald  Aylmer, 
Sir  John  Travers,  and  others,  to  colo- 
nise and  cultivate  Leiz,  or  O'Moto'b 
country,  Irry,  or  O'Dunne's,  Slemaogy, 
and  other  possessions  of  the  former 
clan,  which  were  then  wholly  waste, 
the  rent  offered  was  £600  and  one 
neat  of  goshawka.  Some  leases  were 
promisi'd  to  various  gentlemen,  Eng- 
lish and  Anglo-Irish,  of  the  choicest 
lands  in  those  distriotB,  and,  among 
others,  to  Heniy  Cowley,  who  already 
farmea  the  manor  of  Carl)ery,  wliich 
had  been  seized  from  the  IJerming- 
hams.  The  fine  feudal  castle  here, 
whence,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
famous  knight,  Sir  Piers  Bcrniingham, 
had,  according  to  a  curious  contem- 
porary ballad,  often  ridden  into  the 
woods  to  hunt  0*Conor  as  man  doth 
hunt  a  hare,"  was  now  again  inhabited 
by  a  modern  soldier,  cornmi.ssinued,  as 
Seneschal  of  the  King  b  County,  to 
execute  the  long's  lav.  Walter  Cow- 
ley,* the  surveyor-general,  whom  we 
cannot  consiiler  as  the  Seneschal's 
father,  received  a  small  fee  farm,  and 


•  In  1571,  "the  sons  of  Walter  Cowley**  claimed  interest  under  this  frrant  to 
their  father,  which  had  been  renewed  to  them,  but,  by  negligence  or  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  guardians,  had  been  lost.  This  record  seems  to  show  that  Sir  Bmetf 
CoDfl^waanoson,  aithspeenfe-bookihaTeit*  oftheromTor, 
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seems  to  have  died  soon  after  the  com-  be  divided  between  natives  and  set- 
pletioD  of  his  imiiortant  survey,  or  he  tleiB ;  each  eenior  of  n  sept  was  to 
may  have  been  slain  by  the  O'Conors  name  how  many  men  he  would  K- 
during  the  work,  which,  it  is  stated,  answerable  lor  ;  £nglish  laws  were  tu 
he  perfonned  in  great  periL  In  point  be  obeyed,  and  the  language  learned ; 
of  met,  no  service  eonid  be  of  more  and  the  Irisli,  who  were  eonsigned  to 
dinger  at  a  tirm  when  a  S(i<Ama<  h,  live  Ix'yoiid  thi^  Iwfr,  were  to  keep 
anned  with  a  uote-book,  was  quite  as  river  fords  o])en,  and  cut  passes  through 
odious  as  a  red  soldiercarrying  a  match-  every  forest  fastness.  Cheshire,  Lam- 
lock.  Up  to  tlic  winter  of  1552,  no-  oashire,  and  North  Wales  were  to 
thing  hnd  been  (hjne  towards  leasing  send  sturdy  emififrants,  who  should 
Otikly,  which  is  reported  as  in  a  plant  industry  and  wealth  in  a  laod 
waste  state.  Its  aged  chieflaiii  had  that  had  too  long  been  a  dangems 
fled  into  the  north,  nopiiiLj  to  obtain  wilderness.  And  the  Celt»  brought 
aid  from  Scotland,  and,  haviiii,'  Ix^en  face  to  face  with  civilization,  had  to 
taken  prisoner,  lay  incarcerated  in  the  meet  the  two  alternatives,  of  either 
famoua  grate  ' in  DnbfinOastle;  hot  hovering  on  tiie  ddrta  or  ^  new 
"thelrish  Ambassador"  in  Edinburgh  settlement,  plundering  the  <5olomsts 
contrived  to  send  and  receive  mes-  and  putting?  their  lives  in  jeopardy 
sages,  and  on  one  occasion  alarm  was  until  he  lo^t  his  own  life,  or  of  Wing 
eauaed  by  information  that  the  subtle  absorbed  by  the  aanmilative  process 
emissary  liad  sent  the  imprisoned  chief  of  a  re.undar  .society.  Phih  >so])lii rally 
a  ring,  which  w  is  d(  ?  rned  a  token  of  contemi>lated.  the  strn^gle  was  rv  t 
war.  The  old  man  made  an  attempt  so  much  between  man  and  mini,  iiiiii 
toescape,  bat  was  taken,  and  was  not  and  English,  as  between  the  dan 
set  at  liV)orty  nntil  Queen  Maiy  yave  and  feudal  systems.  We  can  hK)k  on 
it  him,  through  the  mediation  of  his  that  lunf^  decided  qnarrel  with  e<pia- 
daughter.  nimity,  and  with  jw  iimch  reudint^as 
Some  considcrnMc  settlements  were  aa  Loeksley,  when  witDessing  ^'tbe 
effected  in  the  O'More's  country,  and  gentle  |>ns>;i  .'  f  mnM  at  Asliny,"  to 
the  grantees  had  done  the  easiest  part  applaud  a  sliicwd  blow  struck  bv  a 
of  the  work  iKjfore  them,  in  construct-  Saxon  soldier,  and  a  straight  shot 
ing  castle.^,  which  thev  must  defend  sent  by  an  Irish  archer.  Certcs,  the 
for  tlieir  lives;  building  tenatits'  rcvcrrt^^  which  occurred  between  the 
houses,  wliich  were  soon  to  be  in  settlers  and  the  natives  were  tern  ide, 
flames ;  importing  cattle,  which  were  and  some,  as  the  kCling  of  tiibe0o6l  i>*s, 
Bure  to  be  carried  oflT;  and  sowing  and  the  Midla^dimast  massacre,  fie- 
com,  which  they  never  reaped,  'f'fie  came  traditionally  notorious.  Were 
work  of  colonization  liad  not  pro-  we  to  sum  up  the  dreadful  details  of 
oeeded  ao  fast  in  Ofialy ;  and  though  violenoe  on  each  side,  it  woold  be  hard 
the  crown  had  incurred  expenses  to  decide  on  which  it  was  wor^ ;  yet 
amounting  to  i,'l<  M),(K  M),  e(|ii)i]  to  a  we  must  not  ignore  such  sanguinary 
million  otour  monev, in  sulxluingthe  accounts,  since  they  form  mrt  uf  our 
Morea  and  OonorSf  hardly  a  goemnrk  national  history :  and,  while  our  lee!- 
had  been  received  in  return.  Eagerly  ings  are  enlistca  on  the  side  of  civi- 
watchinf?  the  turn  of  events,  and  lization,  they  are  as  reasonably 
counting  on  the  Roman  Catholic  sym-  evoked  for  the  men  who  suffered  at 
{mthies  of  Oueen  Ifory — on  her  acces-  Mullaghmast  as  for  those  who  were 
sion,  the  0  Mores  attacked  the  Eng-  massacred  at  Olencoe.  If,  in  tmr  thiy, 
lisdi  jilnnted  by  the  two  la.st  viceroys,  the  <1e«('r>n(hinta  of  the  former  have 
and  put  man,  woman,  and  child  to  the  not  iuyui  good-will  like  the  posterity 
swora,  rasing  the  castles,  and  burning  of  the  latter,  so  mneh  the  wons  for 
everything  to  the  ^at( s-    f  Dublin,  them. 

They  had  reckoned  witliMut  their  so-  Queen  Mary,  in  her  indignation  at 
vereign,  for  the  Quei  u  iiusUintly  or-  the  outbreak  of  these  two  central 
dered  the  recolonixation  of  the  two  clans,  and  at  their  savage  conduct,  re- 
disputed  regions,  and  perpetuated  stored,  in  1554,  Gerald,  the  heir  «<f 
her  act  by  naming  one  the  King's  Kildare,  to  his  title,  with  the  desi^ 
Ctumty,  after  her  consort,  Philip  of  of  employing  this  nobleman  in  the 
Spiiin,  and  the  other  the  Queen's,  with  service  of  pacilVing  the  O'GoDors: 
*'rhilip'^towu"  and  "Maryborough"  for  the  power  of*  his  name  was  still 
far  their  towns.    The  land  was  to  enormousi  and  his  native  birth  and 
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Romish  syniimthics  inclined  him  to    (.If  to  a  convenient  distance,  be^jan  to 

?Si  ^^'"^  "^^"y  "^J*."  «"til  their  mirth 

am  tnbutaiytohishoufle.   Accord-  was  broken  in  upon  by  younir  Cosby 
m-.y  ,t  was  proposed  to  c<.mniit  the  and  his  sokh'ers,  when  a  long  ftrht 
lort  in  Otfuly  to  his  custody,  ami  tiiat   ensued,  in  wliich  one  Ki chard,  a  las- 
iL^rS  the  young  tard  Geraldme,  and  a  Goliath  in 

andcelebmted  BaplofOnnond.  HS  strength  and  stature,  having  been 
tirst  step  was  m  pursuance  of aiaudi-  BlainbytheEnsIuhcaptai&,themeriT. 
tional  policy  to  bring  aJi  the  seniors    makers  fled.  .Micmeiiy 
of  eepte  under  bonds  of  dauntialu;,      Theaccession  of  J':iizabctii  promoted 
It'  ^^JIt.^  ^  ^  ™  ^  ^  ^ork  of  coluuiziitiuu  cummeuced 

V    ,  ^fco.ni.Dcr,  1556,  they  sur-   by  her  sister,  and  esijeciallyammated 
rendered  all  titJo  to  the  lands,  and   tlio  Englisli  .settlors,  who  were  moeUy 
flUbmittedjbutsubeeuuentJyrefusinL'   of  the  Protestant  faith.  Captain 
to  appear,  sharp  war  wasprochiinied   Henry  Cowley  received  a  commission 
against  them,  and  the  Rirl  was  ordered  to  execute  martial  law  in  QflWy  and 
to  toliow  the  skuuty  to  the  utter-   the  adjaecnt  districts.   Old  O'Conar 
,  ^P^^eyery  the  insurgent  clans   was  again  seized  and  confined  in 
aestrojed  and  burnt  their  countries,   Dubhu  Castle— yet  so  insecurely,  that 
Mvmg.cartain  forte."  on  the  8th  March,  1560,  he  effected 

*u       1^'  Queen  Mary  s  short  reign   his  escape  at  night,  to  the  dismay  of 
the  conlUct  was  incessant.   The  im-   the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  anticipated 
mmenee  of  war  with  Franco  did   very  ill  results  from  what  he  terms 
not  serve  *  the  wild  Irish,"  whom  this  desperate   ehieftain's  "ould 
theirambassadorat  the  Scottish  Court,   canckred    nature    and  mischevus 
promised    to  bring  to  the  French   head."    This  escape  liein- (b  emed  a 
Kfnrs  devotion."    The  expatriated  signal  to  would-be  insurgents,  the 
and  struggling  chiefs  of  the  ill-fated  VToeroy  wrote  over  for  "afew  English 
31ore8  and  Conors  suffered  severely,    soldiers,  who  will,"  he  says,  "appal 
and  their  men,  hunted  or  outlawed,   and  dishearten  the  rebels."  Aucfthe 
Iwd  no  hvehhood  left  but  through   Earl  of  Kildare,  to  whom  the  late 
tneft  and  robbery.   By  proclamation,  queen  had  committed  control  over  the 
no  man,  un.ler  i)enalty  of  ^100,  was   colony,  began  measures  for  extermin- 
to  maintiuu  a  horseman  or  kerne  of   atini^  all  the  Irish  "idlemen,"  that  is, 
the  contested  territories,  because,  it  is  noblemen,  or  "men  of  war,"  of  the 
obeerred  m  this  docoment,  "although  condemned  clan.  This  nobleman  had 
they  apnear  ciyil  in  the  day,  they  re-  acted  in  vain   the  valuable  but 
aeveandiom  the  rebels  in  the  night."   thankless  part  of  mediator  between 
csome  did  not  even  make  a  civil  ap-   the  Crown  and  any  insurgents  he 
pearance  m  the  day,  but  stealing  out  could  obtain  merciful  terms  for.  One 
of  their  haunts,  marked  snots  where  of  the  colonists,  after  describing  at 
to  come  and  make  the  night  hideous  the  close  of  the  century  the  woods 
by  firing  stack  and  thatch,  and  carry-  and  bogs  of  Monasterevan,  Galhn, 
ing  off  whatever  was  neither  too  hot  and  Slemargy.  as  the  "great  strength 
nor  too  heavy.   In  1557  a  temporary  and  fortress'^  of  the  CJonors,  says 
check  was  put  t^)  these  outrages  by   that  for  their  wickedness  and  rebel- 
J2'tIf?ilj^l?T^.*^^°''^'  ^^'^  claimed   lion  they  were  disinherited  and  ban- 
.  -  .  ^^i'r  **'  ^*^»  ^^'^  actually  cru-  ished  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  their 
cifying  him  on  Leighlin  Bridge.  This  country  shired  or  sheared  off  from 
hornble  punishmenf,  however,  had  Celtic  rule,  being  converted  into  the 
no  longer  effect  tlian  han-im;  a  high-   King's  County  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
wayman  at  TylJiuii  liiidonhis  breth-  in  the  beginning  of  the  succeed- 
ren  of  the  rowl.   On  the  18th  May  ing  reign,  this  disturbed  district  was 
followmg  the  Mores  and  Conors  wune   "very  well  quieted  by  a  proscription 
^^ojPS  to  the  fort  in  Tycix,  called   of  the  Conors,  made* by  the  Earl  of 
The  Protector,"  in  such  force  sis  they  Kildare,  who  did  in  manner  wholly 
had  never  shown  before,  intending  to  eztirpi^  that  race." 
make  a  prey  of  the  garrison  cattle.   Sir      Mac-Oairet-More's  power  m  this 
Henry  Rudchde,  however,  with  sixty   matter  was  as  irrasistiblc  as  Ar^o'le's, 
soldiers  and  thirty  keme,rescued  most   had  this  chief,  McAilin-Mun  ,  umler- 
.^je  prey,  except  a  few  heifers,  taken  to  extinguish  a  Highland  scut, 
which  the  wood-kerne,  carrying  them  The  year  1564  was  that  in  which  he 
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mudc  it  felt  by  the  Mores  and 
Conors,  when,  on  the  4th  Aogost,  he 
rec#ved  a  comiuis.-^iun  to  assemble 
his  men  and  pursue  these  septs^  which 
had  broken  into  one  of  the  eighteen 
liifluirectiomi  which,  in  the  cen- 
tury under  view,  they  viudicated 
their  wrongs.  Henry  CoUey.  with 
three  banda  of  soldiers,  defended  Dyn- 
ganfint  A  general  muster  w:us  made 
of  every  available  man  to  bring 
against  and  suppress  the  in8urgent& 
u  a  proclamation,  printed  on  this 
oeeaaion  by  one  Hunifrey  Fbwell,  by 
whom  the  first  printing-press  in  Dub- 
lin was  set  up,  about  two  hundred 
idle,  or  noUe-poni  men  of  the  two 
tribcH  arc  specified  by  such  names  as 
O'Conor-Falv,  called  the  Caloush, 
and  next,  the  lied  Calough  (who 
lolled  his  chief  and  namenke  in  a 
subsequent  sldnnish,  and  presented 
his  head  to  Lord  Kildare),  Donnel 
0'Si)ellan,  whose  father  liad  been 
purse-bearer  to  his  lordship's  fiither. 
Lysagh  MciMurroUjC^h  O'Cfonor,  ana 
otner  strange  .souuding  iiaiiies. 

What^ner  the  extent  uf  the  service 
performed  bv  Kildare,  for  which  he 
received  high  praise,  he  had  merely 
8eotched,  not  Killed,  the  snaky  sept 
of  Offaly,  which,  nvdra-iike,  soon 
grew  new  Imids,  and  breaking  out 
again  in  th^  wintor,  among  other  rx- 
i}Toit8»surpriiied  the  sister  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam JPitswilliam,  the  viceroy,  and 
would  have  made  her  prisoner,  had 
not  the  courageous  lady,  a  Yorksliire- 
woman,  and  well  mounted,  ridden 
clear  away. 

Ghrowing  in  yean  and  eiperience, 
Henry  Cowley  received  a  grant  of 
Edenderry  Castle,  alias  Oowleystown. 
and  a  large  adjacent  estate,  in  lewara 
for  his  eminent  services  as  seneschal 
of  the  colony.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cormac,  son  of  old  U  Conor-Faij', 
aank  deeper  into  the  unhappy  mire 
insurrectionary  intrigue.  This 
young  cliiof  had  gone  over  to  Edin- 
burgh, whence,  having  found  Parys 
troMherous  in  discloeing  plot6  to  go- 
vernment, he  liad  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  where  he  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  home,  and,  not  diu:- 
mg  to  show  himself,  staved  in  the 
north  with  the  prince  of  rebels,  Shane 
O'NeilL  While  there  he  obtained  a 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Argjle  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  dated 
Dunoon,  18th  Novemljer,  inof),  in  his 
fimrar,  as  a  distressed  descendant  of 


ancient  kings,  and  recommentlin;^  the 

fjvemmcnt  to  rive  him  some  part  of 
is  fiUher's  lands.  In  the  winter  of 
1 565  he  came  to  Lismore  Castle,  a  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond's,  in  dL>({|;uiee, 
under  the  name  of  *'QiUednjr  r  but 
his  presence  there  compronii.>t'd  his 
host  and.  after  moving  secretly  about, 
we  nnd  nim,  in  July,  1566,  again  in 
Edinburgh,  whence  he  sent  a  petition 
to  Queen  Elizal^eth,  stating  that,  hav- 
ing proceeded  into  Ireland  with  her 
Majesty  8  pardon  and  the  grant  of  a 
portion  of  nishmd8,HemryColley,tha 
Captain  of  those  parts,  reni&ed  to  per- 
form the  tenor  thereof.  Thei>etitioner 
prays  for  a  lirelihood,  in  his  xaixft 
country,  or  elsewhere,  and  for  a  free 
pardon.  In  the  foil  own  ng  vear,  how- 
ever, he  received  a  remarkiLl>le  missive 
from  Shane  O'Neill,  conjuring  him 
to  join  in  a  general  war  against  the 
Scusenarh;  and  that  subtle  conspi- 
rator's secret  intmiews  and  support 
enabled  the  O'Conors^  for  some  yean, 
to  keep  head  against  their  would  be 
subjugators.  Tlie  year  1571  oi>eued 
gloomily  for  the  Eughsh  interest  in 
this  then  half-con(}uered  island.  An 
inviision  from  Spam  being  expected, 
British  ships  of  war  guarded  the 
southern  coast ;  yet  there  were  but 
660  foot  soldiers  in  all  Irahmd,  and 
these  were  so  scattered,  an  army 
might  have  landed  and  posted  them- 
selves securely  before  a  force  could 
be  gathered  to  oppose  them.  In 
the  north  revolt  was  imminent, 
and  the  safety  of  the  Pale  was  im- 
perilled by  dispossessed,  savage  clans, 
such  as  Kory  oge  0*Morc's,  Fcaoh 
O'BjTne's,  and  Corma<'  O'Conor  s, 
which  had  recentlv  committed  great 
havoo  on  the  horaen.  Tha  debt  of 
the  Crown  to  the  forces  amounted  to 
i!70,0(K),  a  large  pum  then  ;  and  th^ 
was  extreme  want  of  mouey  and  mu- 
nitions. Elisabeth  was  caieftd  of 
Ireland,  and  Ireland  was  enough  to 
make  her  careful.  The  sums  of  money 
paid  for  this  island  by  the  royal  huiy 
show  how  she  prised  the  BnMaM 
Isle,  then  so  troultlof^ome  and  costly 
as  to  cause  L(»r(l  Burgh  ley  much 
anxiety,  and  make  the  viceroy,  FiU- 
william,  complain  to  the  hcmie  go- 
vernment:—  The  state  of  this  dear 
jewel,  Ireland,  will  not  let  me  eat  or 
sleep." 

An  aooount,made  out  for  Burghley, 

of  the  exjxinses  of  the  war  of  colonii- 
ing  Leix  and  0%ly,  duxing  the  pre- 
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cedinu;  twenty-four  years,  shows  that, 
bcsidL-.s  the  expense  of  ereeting  forts 
and  ca:5tle.s,  tliere  hud  lieen  a  yearly 
charge  of  three  hundred  soldiers,  who 
had  dcfenih'd  the  diistrict  ))y  "<,Teat 
travail,"  and,  as  yet,  the  settlers  had 
only  paid  ft>ur  yearb'  vent.  Accord- 
ing to  another  accoant,  np  to  the  end 
f>f  the  centurj',  ci^'hteen  infiurrections 
had  occurred,  wliich  liail  eauned  the 
State  an  expense  of  no  less  than 
;f200,(X)0,  more  than  eqniYalent  to 
two  millions  of  our  money,  and  prob- 
ably exceeding  double  the  purchase 
value  of  the  knd  Although  these 
devoted  elaae  had  passed  through 
M^riy  yean  of  vain  conflict  and  suf- 
fering, they  declared  they  woiUd 
rather  perish  where  they  were  bom 
thanHve  ebeirhere--a  brave  tenac  ity, 
in  whieh  Gaelic  love  of  country  had 
its  fervent  part.  The  cost  to  tlie 
Crown  in  soldiery  to  prevent  these 
clans  from  recovering  their  countries 
was  twelve-fold  the  rent  received. 
Such  were  the  expenses,  not  to 
speak  of  the  sufferings,  of  this  single 
case  of  colonization ;  luid  they  were 
to  eontinue  until  the  land  was  brought 
to  a  better  state  of  ^v.  ilization.  In 
this  cause,  Henry  Cowley  .srrved  nian- 
fuiiv  :  in  1570,  his  services  benes- 
ehal  had  obtained  him  a  grant  in  fee 
of  tho  lands  he  had  hitherto  held  in 
farm  from  the  cro%vn.  He  had  met 
less  reverees  than  his  brother  sen^- 
ehat,  Ooeby,  governor  of  Leiz,  or 
Mary^)orongh,  had  done,  who  lost  this 
fortaboutthis  period,  and  was  brought 
to  a  severe  account  for  it.  Yet "  Old 
Hany  Oowley,"  as  he  wae  now 
called,  had  his  share  of  miefortunes, 
as  his  letters  to  Lord  Burghley  evince. 
In  one  of  them,  dated  1573,  he  says 
"the  troubles  put  him  out  of  all  hope 
to  se«  EnglaiKl,"  and  stating  that  the 
freehol(]of>  of  the  settlement  have 
hired  two  bauds — one  of  English,  tlie 
other  of  kerne— to  defend  tliem,  re- 
(loeeta  be  may  be  paid  for  his  services 
in  money,  not  in  land.  In  reply,  the 
Queen  sent  him  some  "gracious  com- 
fort," in  acknowleckment  of  "his 
wise  government,"  the  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  huffice  instead  of  men 
«ind  money,  for  in  Jnne,  a  letter  to 
her  Majesty's  Sei  retary,  dated  Dub- 
lin, etatea  :— "  Old  Henry  OoUey  was 
here  yesterday  to  crave  a  hundre<l 
men  n>r  defence  of  Offaly,  an<l  Vww 
not  which  way  to  go  safely  iiuuie." 
In  the  ensuing  month  his  nepheVi 
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Robert,  then  nheriff  of  the  county, 
wa.s  slain  by  a  troop  of  Conors,  who 
after wardii  attacked  Athlone,  burnt 
the  town,  and  slew  some  Soimmch 
merchants  there.  <  hi  the  Io.h.s  of  this 
gallant  gentleman,  a  friend  of  the  old 
Senesclial  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley, 
declaring  that  the  aged  governor  has 
liitherto  m  ruled  his  region  ^us  that 
*'  no  imrt  of  Ireland  was  better  Dlant- 
ed"  with  settlers:  but  that  he  is 
now,  hw  the  deatn  of  his  nephew, 
"brought  to  great  discouragement, 
and  prays  that,  as  the  nej^h^w  hm 
onl^  left  a  daughter,  "a  comely  young 
maiden  of  sixteen,  she  may  he  matoh- 
ed  withBomelustyyomiggeiitl<  inan," 
fit  to  succeed  to  the  seneschal  ship  of 
the  uncle,  who  is  recommended  for 
a  pension.  Why  one  of  the  aged 
officer's  own  bods  was  not  to  succeed 
him  does  not  appear;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  pedigrees  compiled  by  a 
contemporary,  the  Earl  of  Totness, 

Sir  Heniy  Oooly,  Knight,  of  Oar- 
brie,"  liad  two  son."? — a  namesake, 
and  Sir  George  ( '(x»ly.  Neither  does 
the  Earl  clear  up  the  question  of 
relationship  hetween  the  senesehal 
and  the  surveyor,  so  that  the  extrac- 
tiim  of  this  eminent  house  is  a  matter 
of  ol)8curity. 

During  the  suooeeding  autnmn, 
there  was  a  hard  tussle  for  Offaly. 
It  was  found  that  the  native  soldiers 
were  unwilling  to  serve  su^inst  Cor- 
mac,  whowas  nowstyledtbeO'Oonor : 
they  would  not,  says  a  reporter,  "hurt 
the  Irish  gentleman."  This  natural 
respect  and  forbearance  rendered  it 
as  neoessaiy  to  keep  Ireland  by  Eng- 
li.^h  swords  as  in  onr  day  India  by 
Britisli  bayonets.  Meanwhile,  until 
reinforced,  old  Colley  was,  as  the 
Viceroy  writes  to  her  Majesty's  mi- 
nister, earnest  for  aid,  for  even  the 
viceregal  presence,  at  the  head  of 
most  of  tho  garrison  forces,  in  the 
contested  fields,  to  revenge  vouug 
('oUey's  death,  had  merely  driven 
the  Conors  nway  for  a  .=!hort  time, 
to  return,  with  auxiliarv^  force,  aiul 
take  retaliatoiy  veugciuicc  The  ht^t 
lettorsfirom  theSeneschalof  the  King's 
County,  catalogued  In  the  Calendar 
before  us,  are  two,  dated  11th  Octo- 
ber, 1573,  from  Loyf/in-a-Cioglu,  i.e., 
the  stone  lodging,  m  OffjUy,  to  the 
Lord  Deputy,  re])orting  that,  for  want 
of  forcey.  all  tlic  country,  save  the  lord- 
ship of  Balbriton.  has  been  despoiled, 
and  that  the  rebels  have  bvmt  the 
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last  of  the  Eoglisbmen  that  were  the  conquest  of  their  country.  For 

without  castlea'^  lung,  the  iHeh  in  Dublin  Oastle  wae 

Manifest lyfortificrations  were  deem-  to  contrive  to  settle  them,  scattered 

ed  as  needful  by  the  veteran  seneschal  abont,  in  order  that  they  should  be 

as  they  afterwards  were  by  his  de-  unable  to  combine  as  a  clan,  and  in 

■eendant,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  hope  that  their  gentlemen,  when 

This  active  officer  spr\*ed  in  par-  given  land  to  hold  o!i  the  admirable 

liamcnt,  and  received  the  honour  of  principles  of  English  t^'nure  and  8uc- 

knighthood  from  Sir  Henry  Sydn<^,  cession  of  inheritance,  would  be  oon- 

whoalsonadeUmftpifvyeoonciHor,  terted  into  denisens.  and  beeoais 

and  thus  pre.-M^ntshhn  toasttoeeeding  peaceable  and  loyal  Rurvjects. 

lord  lieutenant.  For  the  English  settlers  there  wa» 

'♦Among  other  of  my  friend^  I  re-  l^t'e  until,  in  James  the  ^nVn 

commend  unto  yonrlofdfhip  Sir  Henry  reign,  the  native  swordamen  of  tM 

Cowley,  ii  kiiipht  of  ray  o«  n  making,  Kinc^'s  and  Queen's  Count ioa  were  al- 

who»  Whilst  he  wasyouDg,and  the  ability  most  extirpatetl,  and  nearly  the  entire 

ind  ttrength  of  h it  limy '  tertetf ,  was  indigenous  population  waa  removed 

valiant,  fortunate,  and  a  good  servant;  W  a  great  effort,  intO  the' mountains 

and  haring.  by  my  iippointinent,  the  Kerry.  Thus  these  Irish,  the  de- 

chirg»of  the  King  •  County,  kept  the  gcendants  probably  of  Brit^ah  Picta 

eounliyw€lordered,andmgoodobcdi.  had  fled  bcf<rt  HwdSlegioM 
eoce.   He  u  M  good  a  borderer  ai  ever 

1  found  any  there.  I  left  h!m  at  my  ^^J^^sa  the  J/<m*  TeOfca,  and  of  men 

coming  thence  a  councillor,  and  tried  jno  ha<l  snrnimbed  to  the  ocotic 

him  for  his  experience  and  judgment,  ONeills  aud  ISonnan  GenOdme^ 

very  sufficient  for  the  room  be  was  ealled  Wa^  OBce  hm^l^<^Niw>«* 

unto.    Ho       a  sound  nnd  fast  friend  porioff  civilization  brpu'jlif"  ji;^ainBt 

to  mc,  and  so  I  doubt  not  but  your  lord^  them,  and  found  refuse  further  west, 

•hip  shall  find,  when  you  have  ocenfaNi  Thia  retreat  was  inevitable,  for  a 

to  emptoy  liim.  ^^^^  ,jf  hapr»y  circum^dW^  whieh 

The  Irish  and  English  T)cerage-  hiul  eiiabledtneir  In  tin  en,tthe  Welsh, 

books  tell  the  remainder  of  the  story  to  hold  their  own  in  comfaratiw 

of  thia  brilliant  family;  but  it  would  x^^^^^i  '^^^^  ^  wanting  in  this  ooim- 

take  mueh  research  to  follow tiie  for-  try  that,  despite  iMe'^imilari  tie^llie 

tunes  of  the  O'Connrs,  who,  for  more  histories  of  Walea  and  Ireland 

than  sixty  yean,  cooragooualy  resisted  notably  diusimiUir.  ; 
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K«w  wintn^  hmd  doth  btr,  wMi  iMRUSe  fenos 

Of  fioet  and  drifting  snow,  each  bowV  luid  Ie% 

And  sedgy  stream  ;  now  'tis  the  season  He, 
Who  own'd,  and  yet  disowned  Heav'n's  opulence^  •  ' 
Was  born  n  staoie-cnMlle,  indigence,  "  ' 

That  by  his  self-denying  poverty,  »  •  . 

Might  our  sin -forfeit  souls  enrichM  be—     •  ' 
Ev'n  so  let  us,  as  able,  glad  dispense.  *  ^ 

Whom  Gofl  with  wealth  or  widow's  mite  hath  bleRa'd^-'* 
That  wealth  and  that  scant  mito  tr>o  oft  miespent 

In  feastful  joy,  to  ai<l  the  poor  distrest  i  •■• .  • 

And  starving  worth,  with  eriincf 'BotTMldom  ptet ' 

In  priHoiiH  foul ;  or  naked,  or  opprest,        ■••  '  * 
By  tynuuiy  of  hearts  that  ue  er  relents 
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Within  a  twelvemonth's  space  there 
came  out  two  lives  of  tlie  same  per- 
son, drawn  evidently  i'rom  the  same 
Boupoes,  hut  differing  from  each  other 
in  tone  and  puriwrt  as  broaiily  as  the 
nineteenth  century  differs  from  the 
twelfth  ;  as  strikingly  as  t lie  free  Hclf- 
ruleof  Protestantj^glauildiliens  from 
the  priestly  iloypotism  of  Papal  R<.)mc. 
Stranger  stilL  botli  Ux)ks  are  written 
by  educated  Englishmen.  The  Life  of 
Becket  by  Canon  Iloberta(»»  ia  a  hit 
sample  of  English  good  sense  and  man- 
ly dealing.  G^t  up  with  much  care  and 
critical  mlneas,  correct  and  dear  in 
style,  quiet  of  manner,  liberal  of  view, 
yet  tnoroughly  Protestant  in  spirit,  his 
just  yetgenerous lecordof  the  ill-fated 
ardioiam>p  speaks  to  us  a  language 
ringing  with  tlio  lif<'  and  hiHtiness  of 
the  present  duv.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Life  of  Becket  by  Canon  Hior- 
lis,  nearly  every  thing  seems  to  ramind 
us  of  a  quaint  halt-legendary  past 
Written  with  evident  pains,  and  free 
perhaps  from  wilful  aistortions,  but 
whoUy  feeble  in  tone,  revelling  in  the 
wildest  of  old  wives'  tales,  overlaid 
with  the  mawkish  slanjj  of  K<.)misli 
religionism,  this  last  addition  to  the 
lives  of  Catholic  saints  and  martyrs 
reproduces,  with  blind  though  honest 
partiality,  the  undoubting  spirit  of 
the  age  when  Becket  flourished  ami 
his  earliest  biographers  penned  tlit  ir 
minute  and  high-coloiu^d  stories  of 
the  pet  saint  and  wonder-worker  of 
medieval  England.  To  turn  from  the 
former  of  these  books  to-  the  latter 
seems  much  like  rearling  a  page  from 
Geolfrey  of  Monmouth  after  a  para- 
graph in  yesterdajr's  Timet, 

By  what  principle  the  Canon  of 
Northampton  has  oeen  guided  in  the 
choice  of  telling  incidents,  we  cannot 
certainly  say.  hut  to  all  teeming  the 
legends  whicn  a  ProtNllBt  critic  finds 
hardest  to  swallow,  nrp  cxjirtly  those 
which  he  has  deemed  htt^t  food  for 
the  babes  of  his  ow»  eemnuuiion. 
"  Orado  quia  impoaaihile      it  the 
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rule  he  appears  to  follow,  especially 
if  the  impossible  tiling  be  vouched  for 
by  writ<;rs  of  Becket  s  own  time  or 
household.  Rejecting  the  poetic  tale 
of  Bocket's  Syrian  parentage  which, 
unknown  to  Fitz-Stephen.  John  of 
Salisbury,  or  even  the  holy  martyr 
himself,  has  too  often  passed  current 
with  writers  of  our  own  day,  he  has 
the  courage  to  tell  us  with  a  serious 
face,  how  even  dogs  turned  luatliiugly 
away  from  scrapa  of  iDod  left  by  ua 
primate's  murderers  ;  how  some  of 
Becket's  worst  foes  came  to  an  earlv 
or  a  pahifbl  end ;  how  the  arm  which 
had  nearly  been  severed  in  trying  to 
guard  him  from  his  murderers'  blows, 
was  healed  a  year  after  by  the  ghost 
of  Becket  hisuelf ;  and  how,  in  grati- 
tude for  some  past  service,  the  saint 
restortxl  to  life  and  health  a  child  who 
had  lain  four.di^s  as  if  d^ad  of  a  fear- 
ftd  cancer. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Robertson't 
volume,  if  not  the  best  that  might  be 
written,  seems  on  the  whole  the  fullest 
that  has  yet  been  written  on  a  subject 
which  many  writers  have  handled  in 
many  ways.  It  sets  before  us  gathered 
into  one  view  nearlv  all  the  facts  and 
fallacies,  the  likelihoods  and  contra- 
dictions, tlie  doubts  and  misconcep- 
tions, which  lay  scattered  in  varying 
quantities  and  d^^rees  of  mixture  over 
the  field  of  ptst  inquiry.  If  it  pre- 
tends to  offer  no  essentially  new  read- 
ing of  that  memorable  mystery,  Becket 
himself,  it  does  more  tmin  any  former 
life  of  him  to  clear  away  the  mass  of 
rubbish  inwhirli  his  outward  self  has 
hitherto  been  imbedded.  Mr.  Robert- 
ton  hat  at  leatt  tddtd  something 
valuable  to  the  literature  of  a  ques- 
tion full  of  various  interest  Diligent 
in  explorin|{  ail  available  ground,  cai-e- 
ftd  in  lus  choioe  of  fit  materiak^  cau- 
tious in  ar^^ument,  generally  happy  in 
his  conclusions,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  wrought  out  a  clear 
and  wtAilaimiiiiaiy  of  all  that  we  tn 
likely  to  know  ooDMorning  the  stoutest 
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English  oliampion  of  priestly  privilege 
and  Papal  world-rule. 

If  trutli  always  lay  in  the  n^oQ- 
ment,  or  could  be  (frawn  from  the 
collision  of  many  witnesses,  we  should 
bythis  time  have  pained  a  satisfactory 
insight  into  the  character  of  liecket 
and  his  age.  Many  indeed  are  the 
pens  that  his  memory  luts  kept  at 
work  upon  him  from  the  day  of  his 
so-called  martyrdom  until  n<)W.  (  Merks 
of  Mb  household,  faithful  secretaries, 
bitfanate  friends,  some  of  whom  had 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  his  earlier, 
and  shivered  in  the  dnrknes'?  of  his 
latter  days,  bore  witness  brieiiy  or  at 
length,  with  many  flourishes  or  in 
simple  terms,  to  the  high  talents,  the 
striking  virtues,  the  pomp,  the  learn- 
ing the  personal  charms,  the  stem 
enthusiasm  of  their  denafted  friend 
and  spiritual  father.  Tlieir  lead  was 
followed  by  a  long  line  of  Bim]ile 
chroniclers  who,  dating  from  the 
splendid  reiii,m  of  Hemy  II.,  dis- 
coursed and  fabled  about  many  thinp:^ 
and  persons,  until  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  and  the  dawn  of  a  later  litera- 
tore  put  out  their  feeble  lights  for 
ever.  But  modem  history  took  up 
in  her  turn  and  handed  on  the  old 
familiar  tale,  with  divers  changes  de- 
manded by  the  spirit  ctf  an  afle  which 
had  little  faith  in  the  marvellous,  and 
still  less  in  the  saint  whose  shrine  had 
been  phmdeied^  and  his  txmee  burnt 
at  the  sugTCstion  of  that  self-willed 
iconoclast,  Henn-'VIII.  Docket's  fame, 
however,  survived  the  rough  handling 
of  his  fleroest  assailants,  to  regain  in 
these  davs,  through  the  kindliness, 
the  crotchets,  or  the  religious  S}'mpa- 
thies  of  some  able  writers,  no  tritiing 
flihare  of  its  olden  fragrance. 

But  the  truth  retrardinfr  Becket  is 
nearly  as  hard  to  reaeli  as  tlie  tnith 
regarding  the  early  days  of  liome. 
From  the  oldest  acoonnta  of  him, 
penned  chiefly  by  his  devoutest  wor- 
shippers, themselves  men  of  middling 
capacity,  of  the  narrowest  cultiu-e, 
grossly  superstitious  eren  in  that  age 
of  gross  superstition,  we  only  shape 
out  an  image  as  unlike  anjr  nonnal 
eommizture  of  flesh  and  spirit,  as  the 
first  toy  yon  Live  a  baby  is  unlike 
anght  seen  in  Vm>«  .ks  of  natural  history. 
Between  their  discrepancies,  mistakes, 
contradictions,  their  statements  often 
doubtful,  sometimes  tranqjaiently  un- 
true, their  wilful  reticences  and  wild 
exaggerations,  their  love  of  fancifully 
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profane  comparisons,  the  prosing  rhe- 
toric of  one,  the  childisn  gowp  of 
another,  the  feeble  sophistries  and 
grovelhng  morality  of  almost  all,  the 
real  story  of  Becket's  life  feides  one- 
while  into  a  series  of  niu^ry  tales, 
anon  transforms  itself  into  a  dull  di- 
dactic romance  for  pious  young  ladies. 

Writing  for  a  yfaW^mtdftniaeA 
to  look  on  their  4iost  primate  witii 
partisan  or  idolatrous  eyes,  carrying 
with  them  the  feelings  of  all  who 
hated  the  Norman  or  retwed  the 
priest ;  living,  too,  in  days  of  general 
profligacy  and  disrejrard  for  truth, 
these  men  were  not  likely  to  sift  evi- 
denee  making  in  their  hero's  ftvonr, 
or  to  bring  mto  open  co\u-t  matters 
which  the  most  of  them  would  deem 
it  wisest  to  slur  over,  or  even  some- 
times to  foi^t.  And  as  for  the 
clironiclers  ot  that  era  who  allude  to 
Becket,  it  is  bare  truth  to  sjiy  that 
their  accounts  are  merely  improved 
editions  of  all  that  was  most  fabulous 
in  the  first  biographers.  In  the  dim 
religious  li^dit  of  those  days,  Becket's 
story  Biieedily  assmneil  a  startling 
l^eness  to  that  of  the  Di^^ne  Master, 
with  whom  the  livint;  Recket  love<l 
to  compare  himself  in  hiniiuat,'e  now 
deemed  worthy  only  of  French  cour- 
tiers or  the  followers  of  Mr.  Prince. 
If  they  of  his  own  household  could 
not  keep  their  pens  from  lyinglegends 
and  feeole  parodies  of  Holy  writ,  the 
acrihblers  of  iShe  foUowSng  eentuy 
were  still  less  unscrupulous  in  the 
ornaments  they  heaped  around  a 
AnoB  already  uasfaig  with  too  many 
borrowed  gems. 

Turning  to  the  modem  writers,  we 
have  the  old  uncertainty  meeting  us 
in  new  forms.  In  their  hatrea  of 
popes  or  prelates,  zealous  Protestants 
and  shallow  thinkers  could  see  no 
good  whatever  in  the  mau  whom  so 
many  genenHoni  of  monk-ridden 
Englishmen  ha<l  delighte<l  to  honour. 
They  stripped  the  idol  of  its  irorgeous 
garments,  to  tind  beneath  them  no- 
thmg  but  a  heap  of  worthless 
Becket  became  a  by-wonl  among  his 
countr>Tnen  for  wanton  insn^titude 
and  hypocritical  self-seeking.  At 
length  Hume's  manly  and  pniloso* 
idiical  estimate  of  a  character  enrirely 
dilierent  from  his  own,  turned  some- 
what in  Becket's  favour  the  current 
which  had  been  setting  against  him 
ever  sine<^  tlie  Ejiglish  Reformarion. 
After  a  time  the  fallen  idol  became 
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once  more  an  object  of  extravagant 
wofBlup,  not  only  wHih  tfae  legnlar 
BomaniBt.  who  believed  in  him  as  a 
recognised  part  of  the  Papal  system, 
but  also  with  those  English  Protest- 
ants who  learned  in  the  school  of 
MeflHTS.  Newman  and  Pusey  to  eym- 
pathize  with  a  churchman  fighting  for 
his  order  against  the  supremacy  of  tlie 
secular  jjower.  Between  the  shjillow 
assumption  that  scorned  him  as  a 
gelfisli  liypocrite,  and  the  sickly  re- 
ligionism til  at  worshipped  him  a.s  a 
Cnristian  saint  and  martyr,  little  was 
done  to  better  the  ezample  set  bv 
Flume,  until  the  labours  of  Dean  Mil- 
man  and  Canon  Robertson  opened  up 
to  all  careful  readers  the  promise  of 
yet  more  predooB  fhdt  to  eom& 

If  the  last-named  writers  have  not 
wholly  cleared  up  the  mystery  of 
Becket  and  his  times,  they  have  at 
least  shown  how  mneh  of  €bid  dark- 
ness  hitherto  surrounding  it  conld  be 
rolled  aside,  at  the  bidding  of  a  man- 
lier and  keener  criticism  than  that 
which  hurries  us  through  the  brilliant 
pages  of  Dr.  Lingard,  or  tries  our 
patience  under  the  slimhod  maunder- 
ing of  Dr.  Giles.  While  Mr.  Morris 
luis  only  succeeded  in  harping  on  the 
same  oraeked  steing  as  so  many  Ro- 
manists or  Romanizing  Anglicauj^ 
did  before  him,  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Robertson  as  no  unworthy 
follower  in  the  track  of  the  masterly 
historian  of  Latin  Christi  niitv. 

Among  the  lat^r  outgrowths  of 
mediaeval  fancy  appeared  that  touch- 
tDgstoijabotttJBeekefsmother,whieh, 
springing  perhaps  from  the  sauio 
source  as  th  e  ol  d  En  gl  i  sh  l)al  1  ad  of  Lo  rd 
Beichan,  has  found  such  special  fa- 
vour with  writers  who  care  more  to 
amuse  tiie  world,  or  to  carry  out  some 
forcMone  conclusion,  than  to  test  the 
likeuhood  of  circumstances  strange 
enough  to  call  for  the  closest  scrutiny. 
On  wat  story  we  need  not  dwell  here. 
Of  course  Mr.  Robertvson,  following 
Dean  Milnuui,  rejects  it  without  a 
question  ;  and  even  Mr.  Morris  fears 
It  is  too  poetical  to  be  true.  That 
such  a  8tor>',  told  for  the  first  time  a 
hundred  years  after  the  primate's 
death,  and  belied  by  the  sdence  or 
the  explicit  statements  of  Becket  him- 
self and  hia  contemporaries,  should 
afterwards  have  been  so  generally 
received,  is  matter  enough  for  a  mo- 
ment's wonder ;  but  another  feeling 
is  stbred  within  us  at  the  thought  oi 
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an  able  English  writer  backing  his 
theory  by  an  appeal  to  the  peculiar 
whiteness  of  Becket's  hands.  Our 
English  ladies  will  langh  tn  hear  that 
small  white  hands  are  but  the  witch- 
ing evidences  of  their  Eastern  descent. 
Not  content  with  finding  him  a  8aia- 
cen  mother,  several  authors  have 
robbed  Becket  of  his  other  parent ; 
and  on  the  theoryof  his  Saxon  name 
and  burfeh,  Hons.  Thierry  has  built  up 
a  complete  romance  of  history,  which 
falls  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards, 
at  the  first  touch  of  truthful  criticism. 
To  the  ohiim  of  Saxon  parentage,  "the 
early  biographers,"  says  Dr.  Milman, 
"not  only  give  no  Rupport  but  fur- 
nish direct  contradiction  /'  one  of 
them  expressly  affirming  hia  hero*8 
Norman  origin,  while  another  makes 
Crilbert  Becket  follow  up  his  suit  to 
Archbishop  Theobald  on  his  son's  be- 
half, bv  pleading  their  joint  descent 
from  tine  same  knightly  for^thers 
in  Normandy.  That  the  name  of 
Kccket  was  no  less  Nonnan  than 
Saxon,  Mr.  Robertson  has  conclusiTe- 
ly  shown  ;  and  we,  for  our  part,  would 
clinch  his  ar<mments  by  iiolding  up 
those  delicately  small  white  hands  in 
proof  of  Norman  parentage  alone. 
From  a  careful  comparison  of  original 
statements  it  seems  clear  that  Becket's 
parents,  as  he  himself  averred,  were 
both  Londoners  ;  but  that  his  fore- 
fathers, at  least  on  Gilbert's  side,  had 
dwelt  in  Normandy  until  one  of  tnem, 
most  likely  Gilbert's  own  father,  came 
over  to  England  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Norman  ascendancy. 

Becket's  father,  Giloert,  seems  by 
the  best  accounts  to  have  been  a 
thriving  London  citizen,  of  good  stand- 
ing, fair  charaeter,  and  nsefbl  oon« 
nexions.  From  his  mother  Matilda, 
whose  exceeding  piety  was  the  theme 
of  many  popular  fables  in  after  days, 
her  son  Thomas  may  have  derivea 
that  hasty  vehemence  and  imagina- 
tive wUdness  of  soul  wliich,  under 
diflferent  forms,  blazed  forth  eaually 
in  the  fighting  chancellor  ana  the 
doistered  exile  of  Pontigny.  Re- 
moved at  the  aoce  of  tcTi  from  liis 
mother's  care^  young  Tlidma.s  ]in.ssrd 
his  boyhood  nrst  amontj  the  monks  of 
Mert(MD,  afterwards  in  London,  where 
his  hours  were  divided  between  at- 
tendance at  the  pul>lic  schools  and 
amusements  more  congenial  to  his 
active,  unstudious  nature.  For  hawk- 
ing, huntings  and  all  manljexerciaes^ 
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he  had  a  remarkable  ta^tf,  in  wLIili 
the  favour  he  won  from  the  Norman 
geatlemqft  who  frequented  or  lodged 
m  bifl  ftthef^A  bom,  oiabtod  him  to 

iiM^w^gff  to  his  Ib^art's  content.  A  few 
j-eara  later  1h*  went  to  Paris,  tlien 
growing  famous  for  its  Ifiuning,  to 
improve  his  Fransh  Mmt  Mooralng 
to  M.  Thieny ;  to  atndy,  in  our  opi- 
niori,  the  civil  and  canon  law  AV^jut 
the  time  he  came  of  ago  his  mother 
dieil  Troubles  in  his  lather's  home, 
drove  him,  it  is  said,  for  awhile  into 
a  countinic  house,  a  move  for  which 
there  may  liave  been  simpler  reasons 
alter  all.  Ere  long,  however,  we  find 
him  a  clerk  in  the  household  of  Aroh' 
bishop  Tlieobakl  unf^er  whose  auspi- 
ce«s  lie  stiu  ted  on  a  career  wherein  ms 
good  fortune,  hi^  uatund  talents,  his 
proud  yet  pleasing  manners,  his  steady 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  Ihh  master, 
and  .seeniini'  <^are  for  thoBe  of  the 
church,  coiai lined  to  raise  him  from 
one  success  to  another,  until  at  the 
early  n;;e  of  thirty -sijc,  besides  two 
prebends  and  m:tny  rich  preferments, 
the  new  Arciideacoii  of  Canterbury 
had  come  as  chanoeUor  «f  the  young 
king,  Henry  II.  to  fill  eae  of  the 
hi^'hest  oftiees  in  the  realin. 

During  these  years  Bocket  seems  to 
have  renewed  iram  time  to  time  tiie 
studies  he  had  bcsun  at  Paris,  and  to 
whieh  he  was  afterwards  to  return 
with  yet  keener  zest  in  the  quiet  pre- 
cincts of  Pontigny.  Frcnu  his  journeys 
to  Rome  in  tlie  train,  or  on  the  busi- 
nesfl  of  his  friend  and  i>atron.  Arch- 
bishop Theobald,  and  from  his  attend- 
ance on  the  lectures  of  Gratian,  the 
well-known  teacher  of  Roman  lav, 
we  may  trace  the  growth  of  those 
lii»;li-tlo\vn  maxims  on  priestly  rule, 
in  defence  of  wliich  he  was  one  day 
to  forfeit  his  sovereign's  friendship, 
and  eat  the  bread  ot  afllitrtion  in  a 
Btran;?e  land.  Tlie  F<iU^  Dfcretals, 
thubc  shameless  forgeries  of  the  ninth 
century  from  which  successive  Popes 
drew  fit  weapons  for  their  mast  danng 
attacks  on  the  secular  power,  liad 
been  but  lately  inwoven  by  GraUou 
himself  into  his  text  book  of  Oivil 
Xjaw  ;  and  of  this  poison  -  spring 
Becket  mmt  have  dnink  deeply  dur- 
ing the  year  he  sat  under  the  greatest 
lawyer  of  his  age. 

Kecommended  by  the  a^d  primate 
to  a  monarch  already  mistnisted  by 
the  friends  of  an  ambitious  priest- 
hoody  the  new  chancellor  was  not  long 


in  securiiijL,'  the  good  LTaTs  of  hira 
whose  beail  chfi]>!aiji  and  general 
agent  he  had  now  olacially  become. 
Fbolish  flatleiera  began  ere  long  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  coortiera  of  a 
later  i(ion:irr)i  were  wont  to  Rpeak  of 
the  puworfui  but  lilfl^md  ^  oisej. 
His  persowl  saAnence  witidn  oertam 
limits  was  doubtless  great  But  his 
otticial  itnportance,  in  days  when  the 
chancellor  had  no  separato  jurisdic- 
tion, has  cenerally  been  ovurvatoi.  aa 
much  as  the  strong  will  and  fareeeing 
state.smanr^hip  rf  hh  royal  master 
have  been  di&allowed.  As  eloset 
friend  imd  boon  comrade  of  a  ^^ene- 
roua,  openhearted,  impolam  finnee^ 
who  threw  himself  into  every  pnnmit 
of  pleasure  or  business  with  a  zeal 
and  dash  congenial  to  Beckot'a  own* 
ha  was  likdy  m  some  thinga  to  vield 
a  spell  more  subtly  potent  than  any 
of  his  fellow-councillors  ;  but  th;:t  he 
inspired  as  well  as  promoted  m'i  tiie 
Idog's  administmttve  refbrmst  er  had 
nearly  as  much  weight  in  the  gorcm- 
ment  as  the  chief  jui^iciary  and  a 
few  other  great  officers  of  state,  we 
certainlv  do  nei belinvat.  Abontthia 
part  of  Iiis  career,  indeed,  there  hangs 
a  mystery  which  we  r^not  quite  dis- 
pel For  which  nart  of  Heniys  pro- 
oeedingi  ia  Bewet  aaawecMie;  Ibr 
the  meaauiea  taken  to  leatore  peace, 
and  improve  the  laws;,  or  for  the 
measures  taken  to  enforce  the  obedi- 
ence and  narrow  the  immunitieB  ef 
the  clergyl  If  he  took  no  lugb  a 
share  in  disiirniing  l>arons  ami  pup- 

I pressing  mercenaries,  how  was  it  that 
te  never  i-ais^  his  voice  against 
measures  hurtfid  to  Ihose  intareati 
which  his  former  patron  had  intrusted 
to  his  special  care  l  We  knoAv  ihat 
some  of  his  friends  did  tiieu  aud  al- 
ways reproach  him  with  beingin 
these  days  a  persecuting  Said.  The 
only  excuse  that  others  fnnnd  for  him 
\a\  in  Ills  weakness  to  brave  the  wrath 
or  a  wilful  and  atronV'^iaiidad  fcia^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Henrj-'s  ]>olicy 
throughout  his  long  reign  seems  to 
have  oeen  of  one  piece — one  long 
eflRoit  to  aaiMt  aa  Imw  the  atrong 
arm  of  law  against  a  tumilent  poer- 
n^e,  and  an  encroaching  priesthood. 
If  that  pohcy  liad  begun  with  ikcket, 
by  what  happy  chaM  did  hia  em 
mantle  sit  so  well  on  the  shouldcssnf 
his  unknown  successor?  Otir  own 
belief  is  that  Henry's  chief  iustidaryf 
De  Lacit  had  mucn  more  of  hiaaov*- 
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rci2:n'8  ear  than  the  courtly  chancellor 
whom  Henry  admitted  to  a  full  share 
of  his  private  pleasures,  his  sports, 
tvnkty  warlike  entorptiaei^  iHiile 
keeping  liim  at  arm's  length  in  all 
those  matters  of  .state  with  which  as 
chancellor  lio  had  no  ed]>ecial  concern. 

Be  the  tnith  as  it  may,  we  cannot 
conceive  of  liecket,  the  chancellor,  in 
the  light  of  a  virtumiH  Hully,  i^iding 
the  counsels  and  uliariug  largelv  in 
the  better  deeds  of  an  able  but  wmo" 
luto  Henry  of  Navarre.  Our  fancy 
would  rather  follow  liim  to  the  ban- 
<iuet  hall,  the  hunting  iiuld,  the  meet- 
iilg  ifc  rail  with  tM  fTCiioh  kiag^ 
the  warlike  camping  ground  over 
against  Toulouse.  In  such  scenes  he 
figures  well,  and  bears  himself  like  a 
brave  accomplished  gen  t  le  i  ii  an,  worthy 
to  ride,  fight,  or  feant,  beijide  the  best 
and  highest  in  the  laud.  Tall,  stately, 

SMl*]ookng;  with  high,  though  per- 
m  MTTow  forehead,  nose  ^fctly 
aquume,  eyes  Inrprc,  ricar,  quick- 
glanciog;  wonderfully  keen  of  sight, 
nearing,  aad  mell ;  ealm  of  manner, 
but  lively  and  fluent  of  speech ;  in 
the  noon  of  manly  health  and  intel- 
lectual power,  he  stands  out  in  perfect 
fceepiag  with  the  gorgeons  apparel, 
princely  retin\ie,  costly  entertain- 
ments, an<l  brilliant  feats  of  anns,  if 
not  of  80- called  "  gallantr)'-,"  which 
UiidL  from  even  modern  eyes  the 
memory  of  hia  priestly  calliiiLr,  and 
the  slack  discharge  of  itd  iluties  by 
perhaps  the  greatest  pluralist  of  his 
own  or  any  otlier  age.  Ilia  splendid 
habits  eminently  fitted  him  to  lead  to 
Paris  an  embassy  whose  magnificence 
amazed  all  beholders,  and  inspired 
the  most  glowing  paragraphs  that 
ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of  his?  faitli- 
ful  Fitz-Stephen*  Hjb  love  of  fight- 
ing found  ample  food  in  a  war  aganut 
the  ver^  monarch  whom  he  had  but 
lately  visited  as  a  friend.  Once  at  the 
head  of  his  armed  knights  and  vassals, 
he  oaiod  little  for  his  nriestly  office, 
or  tile  means  employed  oy  his  master 
for  making  the  clergy  pay  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  Certain  it 
ia^thaft  if  Henry  had  felt  as  sUght 
scruples  as  Bei  ket  did  regarding  the 
perHon  of  his  liege  lonl,  Louis  VII, 
would  oidy  have  left  Toulouse  a  pri- 
•OMT  in  the  haada  of  hia  Nonnaa 
vaaaaL 

For  seven  years  Henrv'  showered 
his  favours  on  tlie  chanuellur  wilh  no 
wsmaa%  hand.  In  addition  to  a  fiit 


deaneiy,  he  made  him  Warden  of  the 
Tower,  lord  of  several  castles,  and 
lastly,  tutor  to  his  eldest  son.  Many 
of  hia  pnmdeat  noblea  aned  for  the 

honour  of  having  their  children  also 
brought  up  in  Becket's  household, 
where  they  acquired  all  manly  accom- 
pliihnients,  and  so  m«eh  of  the  milder 
graces  as  the  influence  of  a  courtly 
priest  and  his  high-born  comyumions 
m  an  age  of  univeruiil  rudeness  could 
impart  How  mde  the  maimers  of 
that  age  were,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  accounts  of  contemporary  ^Titers, 
in  which  the  finest  gentlenitn  and  the 
most  lettered  clerka  appear  to  live  as 
plainly,  to  speak  as  coarsely,  to  treat 
each  other  with  as  rough  discourtesy, 
aa  only  the  roughest  of  English  boors 
or  the  most  recldeaa  of  backwooda 
settlers  might  do  now.  An  uncom- 
fortable splendour,  a  gross  sort  of 
plenty,  are  the  general  nila.  Under 
the  gorgeous  ai)i)artd  ao  dean  white 
linen,  nothing  but  coarse  wool,  dirty 
from  long  wear,  is  to  be  fomid.  The 
higheat  of  the  land  are  glad  enough 
to  drink  l^eer  al<nie^  and  eat  fat  pork 
for  many  months  together.  Henry's 
couch  of  state  is  a  mere  mattresa 
stuflfed  with  hay  or  atmw.  The  king 
himself  .swears  worse  than  any  trooper, 
and  hurls  hard  names  about  him  on 
the  smallest  ])rovocation.  Reverend 
bishops  scold,  jibe,  and  threaten  each 
(ttlier  like  nnxlern  tishwive.^.  Blows 
are  us  ready  as  words.  Rcrkct  himself 
is  equally  prepared  for  either,  and 
dies  with  a  foul  word  upon  his  lips. 
Pious  njonks  fee<l  hke  pigs.  Some  of 
the  guests  who  ilrop  in  at  the  chan- 
cellors banquets  have  to  sit  upon  the 
floor,  which  is  strewn  with  rushes  or 
green  boughs,  to  save  them  from  soil- 
ing their  fine  clothes.  Honry  himself, 
when  the  fancy  takea  him,  ridea  ii^ 
the  haU|  drinks  to  Becke^  and  ridea 
out  again ;  at  another  time  jumps 
over  the  table  and  seats  himeelf,  sure 
of  welcome,  by  hia  dear  ftiend*a  aide. 
The  outward  life  of  those  days  re- 
sembled the  boisterous  play  of  lusty 
young  children.  In  a  fight  for  prece- 
denee  one  arehhishop  plumps  down 
on  the  lap  of  another  ;  htkI  in  a  more 
j>la}'fnl  ttisv-^le  for  Becket's  cloak, 
Henry  and  his  friend  nearly  pull  each 
Other  off  their  horaee.  amid  the  laugh- 
ing of  courtiers,  ana  the  wondenng 
stare  of  the  beggar  to  whom  that 
cloak  was  eventually  given. 
All  tUi  while,  if  one  might  tmat 
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faiB  biograpben,  the  splendid  chan- 
cellor not  only  retained  a  purity  of 
morals,  rure  even  among  his  fellow- 
priests,  and  scarcely  arguable  from 
admitted  faete;  hut  also  practised, 
from  time  to  time,  austeritu  s  wliich 
the  most  credulouH  of  his  courtly 
friends  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
laying  to  his  chaig&  Penances  of 
every  kind  were  undergone  in  the 
strictest  privacy  :  his  body  was  often 
bared  to  the  lash :  once  a  year  he  re- 
tired for  three  days  to  do  secret  acts 
of  mercy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
old  Merton  friends.  Even  the  hair- 
shirty  which  eat  so  striking  a  figure  in 
after  days,  begins  aUeatiy  to  creep 
into  view,  lilcc  the  mnventional  stage- 
raffiau  staikmg  witii  elaborate  secresv 
heMnd  his  fttture  victim.  InaUsaefa 
stories  let  him  who  listeth  believe. 

But  days  so  happy  for  all  who 
wished  well  to  such  a  friendship, 
were  soon  to  rass  away  like  a  dream. 
In  1161  died  Bccket's  old  friend,  the 
mild  and  veTiendjle  primate,  Theo- 
bald, with  u  parting  ijrayer  for  his 
Master's  heavenly  guidance  in  the 
choice  of  a  meet  jsiu'ce.s,sur.  Instead 
of  seeking  the  Lord's  gain,  however, 
Henry  sought  his  own,  little  dream- 
ing of  the  payment  he  wjia  to  reap 
tlierefrom.  I^joking  on  Tk'cket  ns  a 
tried  friend  and  zealous  guardian  of 
ills  royal  rights,  misled,  whether  by 
the  warmth  of  his  own  regard,  or  by 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
l>ends  and  shallows  of  his  chancellor's 
mind ;  wishing  also,  we  l>elieve,  to  re- 
ward au  able  servant  with  fresh 
proofs  of  kingly  gratitude,  he  con\'pd 
or  frightened  the  sufFragan  bisltops, 
and  the  unwilling  monks  of  Ohnst> 
church,  into  a  measure  not  more  fatal 
to  his  dearest  hopes  and  deejvlaid 
schemes,  than  bi^  with  sutfering  and 
disgrace  to  the  king  himself,  tlie  pri- 
mate, the  barons,  and  the  whole  realm 
of  England  for  many  yenrs  to  come. 
After  some  delay  Becket  stepped  into 
his  old  patron's  shoes,  and  the  same 
miracle  which,  according  to  Bishoj) 
Foliot,  turned  a  f?oldier  and  a  layman 
into  a  prie^it^  began  tin  rcwith  to  turn 
two  loving  mends  into  lifo-long  foes. 

From  tne  hour  of  lii»  consecration 
by  Btera  old  Henry  of  \\'inchester, 
Becket  be<»me  in  heart  and  piupose 
what  he  had  hitherto  shown  himself 
hat  in  name— a  priest  of  the  "  Holy 
Catholic  ChurclL"  Henceforth  lus 
loyalty  to  his  earthly  sovereign  must 


MecietL  [I>ee. 

give  way  before  what  he  deems  hta 

duty  to  God  and  his  order.  With 
wliat  feelings  he  had  watched  the 
events  preceding  his  election;  whether 
he  ever  seriouoy  waned  the  king 
against  the  step  he  was  so  l)ent  on 
taJdng,  or  ever  felt  the  least  unwill- 
ingness to  wear  the  mitre  which  other 
chancellors  had  worn  before  him,  wo 
will  not  pr<'t(  Ti  l  to  divine:  only  of 
one  thinff  we  are  pretty  sure,  that  in 
these  ana  other  nice  points  or  charac- 
ter the  early  biographers  are  entitled 
to  no  Ixilief  whatever.  Henry  was  no 
fool;  and  thus  far  it  was  clear,  that 
he  had  not  the  least  inkling  of  a  result 
which  perhaps  no  one  in  all  Englandt 
not  even  Beck.  t  himself,  could  havp 
foregathered.  Had  either  king  or  pri- 
mate known  what  the  end  would  be, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Becket  would 
have  consented  to  lose  hi:^  preferment 
rather  than  his  friend,  wliUe  Hemj, 
for  his  part,  would  never  have  given 
his  friend  the  chanee  of  turning  round 
and  att4ieking  him  with  the  lieroenesa 
of  a  deadly  foe. 

But  it  is  idle  speculating  on  what 
iniLlit  have  been,  A  ehange  of  feel- 
1111^^  i;it)n  r  th:v.\  character  marks  <'tf 
this  new  ^tagt•  Jii  l>eckct"»i  career.  We 
have  the  same  countenance  showing 
henceforth  a  different  side  to  the  liglit. 
That  dreamy,  mystic  nature  wliielt  the 
stir  and  turmoil  of  vears  had  hitherto 
buried  out  of  sight,  now  began  to 
shake  ofl"  its  long  thraldom,  and,  lik.^ 
the  slaves  let  loose  in  Massinger"?* 

Bondman,"  was  soon  wielilin^  a 
sharper  tynmnj  than  that  which  bad 
kept  it  down. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  even 
Hr.  Bobertson  has  failed  to  notioe, 
that  we  never  hear  of  Becket'a  dream- 
ing or  Rccing  vision.",  until  he  j^oes 
to  Canterbury  for  his  eousecraUon. 
The  busy,  active  ebaneeDor  bad 
slept  soundly  heretofoieL  But  the 
change  in  his  daily  habits  and  pur- 
suits wrought  with  the  cares  of  his 
new  position  to  darken  the  |)rimate*s 
waking  hours,  and  people  his  broken 
slumbers  with  dreams  and  fancies 
which  seemed  prophetic  to  the  cwnr 
fidth  of  a  saperratioos  age.  & 
moral  tone,  weakened  l)y  the  slow 
poison  of  those  canonical  studies,  by 
the  loss  of  those  secular  pastimes 
which  his  health  required,  by  the 
grrnvt]!  r>f  f]i<-~rii8ions  hateful  to  his 
Kindlier  nature,  Becket  listmrd  more 
and  more  eagerly  to  the  ^vhii«p^.'ringa 
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of  his  (llstemperofl  fancj',  plunged  clerical  book  was  alwavs  about  his 

deeper  and  deeper  into  the  snares  of  person,  or  r^d  to  him  durlDg  meals, 

a  bund  aaeetidsm,  and  aettlod  down  Wb  afternoons  were  passed  in  prayer 

at  last  into  a  crazy  fimatia  a  hard  ir-  or  Tsading,  in  visits  to  sick  priests 

reverent  bicrot,  who  worsnipped  his  nm}  poor,  in  quiet  talk  at  homo  on 

own  proud  tjeif  under  the  guise  of  care  points  of  discipline  or  canonical  law. 

fbr  tne  interests  of  his  order,  and  The  ilo^ngs,  too,  were  henceforth 

vented  his  zeal  for  Qod's  servioe  In  taken  with  punctual  freqiieney ;  and, 

deeds  of  ficroe  penance  and  fiercer  as  if  in  fitnncmcTit  for  all  sliortcom- 

brooKlin^  over  imaginary  wrongs.  ings,  a  shirt  of  sackcloth  reaching  to 

All  this,  however,  come  by  demrccs.  his  knees,  and  carking  his  torn  flesh 

The  new  archbishop  was  neither  a  with  its  life-long  friction,  must  have 

wilful  hypocrite  nor  n  now-bnni  saint,  broii,2;ht  eoiitinually  l)efore  his  mind 

but  a  proud,  earnest,  ptissionate,  out-  the  foolishness  of  all  that  poeminf; 

spoken  man.    He  neither  suddenly  pomp  and  glo^  which  drew  on  liim 

dropped  his  layman's  mask  nor  put  on  the  eyes  and  plandits  of  unreasoning 

airs  of  deeper  piety  thnii  one  so  charae-  crowds. 

tered  mif^ht  natumlly  feel.  He  waxed  Tlie  new  ]ihn>!e  of  Beeket's  cliarao- 
more  studious,  more  devout,  fasted  ter  soon  began  tu  sliow  itself.  While 
oftener,  kept  somewhat  choicer  com-  Henry  was  still  in  Normandy  he  re- 
pany  thanWfore.  He  may liavc  drunk  ceived  from  his  new  primate*  a  letter 
water  boiled  with  fennel :  he  certainly  nnnouncinghis resignation  of  thechan- 
didnotgiveupdrinkingwine.  Ulstcm-  cellorship,  whose  duties  he  ayowed 
peranoe  showed  itself  rather  in  spare  hirosdf  no  longer  justified  in  perform- 
ihan  coarse  living.  The  costly  li; to! ing.  Whatever  his  real  motives  for 
the  old  taste  for  pomp  nntl  show  fol-  such  a  step,  whether  he  had  eeased 
lowed  him  into  his  new  palace.  The  to  take  further  interest  in  worldly 
gorgeous  apparel  was  not  laid  aside  aflairs,  or  deemed  them  likely  to  hhi- 
atonoe.  The  riall  dittered  as  brightly  der  his  spiritual  progress,  or  foresaw 
as  ever  with  its  neaps  of  gold  and  a  clashinig  between  the  rival  claims 
silver  plate:  the  guests  that  thronged  of  his  sovereign  and  Ws  church, 
it  were  at  feast  as  markworthy,  and  BecVet  had  hereby  lent  a  colour  to 
eameas  often  as  those  of  yore.  His  thcchan^es  already  thickening  against 
old  mnnifieence  found  a  fresh  chan-  him,anrrdeliher:itclystn(  ken  atToath- 
nel  in  deeds  of  almsgiving,  wliich  out-  blow  at  the  friendship  wliieli  Henry 
shone  those  of  former  primates  as  had  worked  so  hard,  l>y  so  many  acts 
much  as  his  secular  greatness  had  of  kindness,  so  many  marks  of  the 
out-topped  tltat  of  fonner  chancel-  highest  favour,  to  kee})  alive, 
lors.  His  household  was  still  largo,  To  the  announeement  of  a  stej)  in 
but  formed  chiefly  of  clerks  :  he  those  days  so  unusual,  the  king  re- 
seemed  still  to  prefer  the  friendship  plied  by  requesting  Beeket  to  sur- 
of  men  of  varied  learning  and  fine  render  the  arelideaconr)'  of  Canter- 
culture,  to  that  of  men  renowned  for  bury,  which  he  had  clearly  no  right 
piety  alone.  As  judge  in  an  archi-  to  hold  now.  It  was  surrendered  after 
episcopal  court  he  discharged  Ms  try-  many  demurrings,  which  Mr.  Sharon 
iiv^  duties  with  fearless  purity  and  Turner  ascrihes  to  B(^eket*s  avarice, 
unfailing  shrewdne;?*?.  Among  his  btit  which,  to  our  thinking,  flowed 
officers  the  taking  of  bribes  was  from  his  desire  to  keep  out  a  future 
sternly  forUdden,  and  no  sort  of  pri>  enemy  of  hie  owzl  This  point  yielded, 
vate  influence  availed  the  suitor  who  otheia  soon  arose  to  niflle  Henry's 
had  wrong  on  hif5  side.  Ritual  oh-  mind  anew.  With  a  violence  as  law- 
servances,  severe  and  many,  up  less  as  it  was  unsanctioned,  at  least 
nearly  all  the  time  over  from  his  in  spirit  by  the  king,  the  archbishop 
offfieial  duties.  Always  t>y  nature  a  turned  some  fanners  out  of  holdings 
zealot  in  whatever  cause,  he  soon  which  had  once  belonged  to  his  see. 
leiimed,  wo  fancv,  to  feel  a  proud  joy  Other  stories,  some  perliaps  less  true 
in  rising  at  the  dead  of  nignt  to  sa^  than  irritating,  fotmd  their  way  to 
his  matins,  and  not  retummg  to  his  Henry's  ears.  But  Hwny'B  wrath,  if 
pillow  till  he  had  washed  the  feet  of  it  blazed  up  fiercely  one  moment, 
thirteen  beggai-s,  and  Bent  them  off  would  bum  out  the  next:  and  he 
with  full  stomachs,  and  pockets  bet-  still  refused,  it  seems,  to  think  much 
ter  lined  tlum  beforo.  Some  holy  or  evil  of  his  old  friend.  Th6  cordial 
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greeting  which  Becket  received  that 
Christmas  on  his  master's  landing  at 
Southampton,  betokened  the  return 
of  that  good-will  which  followe<l  him 
a  few  months  after  to  the  council  of 
Tours. 

From  this  council,  however,  he 
came  back  to  resume  witli  fresh  spi- 
rit his  fight  for  priestly  against  civil 
power.  Whatever  tended  to  ex.alt 
the  privileges,  or  widen  the  material 
ground-work  of  the  church,  seemed 
to  be  wrongfully  kept  out  of  his  de- 
vouring clutches.  His  ^irinciple  of 
action  was  very  plain.  "LverA'  thing," 
says  Mr.  llobertsion,  "that  had  ever 
been  given  to  the  church  was  to  bo 
claimedf  while  nothing  that  hail  been 
parted  with  was  to  be  abandoned." 
Homage  was  claimed  from  the  Earl  of 
Clare  for  a  castle  which  his  forefather 
had  received  from  William  the  Coo- 
queror.  William  of  EjTicsford  was 
excommunicated  for  disputing  Beck- 
et's  right  to  present  to  a  living  of 
which  William  himself  was  the  law- 
ful natron.  The  king,  as  William's 
feuaal  lord,  bade  Becjket  recal  an  il- 
legal sentence,  and  the  primate  yield- 
ea  with  so  bad  a  grace,  that  Heniy's 
wrath  still  smouldered.  Fresh  causes 
of  ilisagreement  kept  widening  the 
gulf  l)etween  theuL  Whether  the 
primate  were  right  or  wrong  in  any 
particular  instance,  his  haughty  airs 
and  threatening  speeches,  the  cool 
effrontery  with  which  he  mooted,  and 
the  reckless  violence  with  which  he 
strove  to  enforce  the  most  untenable 
claims,  were  fast  rousing  ag^iinst  him 
the  fierce  hatred  of  nuiuy  powerful 
opponents,  and  ever  fanning  into  fresh 
flames  the  mistrust  and  anger  alreadv 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  his  quick 
though  kindly  master.  Ere  long  the 
Ute  friends  were  to  front  each  other 
as  rival  chieftains  who  brooked  no 
equal  and  obeyed  no  superior,  who 
hated  each  otlier  with  the  bitterness 
that  springs  from  broken  friendship, 
and  knew  no  rest  from  furious  war- 
fare save  in  the  lulls  of  a  hollow, 
short-lived  tnice. 

In  luauv  respects  the  combatants 
were  fairly  matched :  both  alike 
brave,  haughty,  passionate,  deep- 
scheming,  ready- handed,  strong-will- 
ed. Henry's  passion,  fearful  at  first, 
was  soon  over  ;  while  that  of  Becket 
settled  into  a  fit  of  sulky  brooding. 
Both  were  men  of  quick  parts,  supe- 
rior learning,  powerfiil  character  ;  but 


Henry's  intellect,  polished  with  UM, 
and  kept  sharp  by  frequentexerci«e,Gat 
with  ease  through  the  clumsy  8r>phist- 
rios  brandished  with  such  pruud  truit- 
fuliie»«  bv  his  more  imaginative  rival 
Both  had  naturally  warm  hearta»  aad 
suffered  iminy  a  fiang  at  the  melting 
away  of  their  old  friendship.  Henij', 
too,  would  gladly  have  renewed  acAUi 
and  again  the  ties  which  Becxet, 
counting  all  things  dross  for  the  Bake 
of  a  fancieii  duty,  seems  from  the  fint 
to  have  cast  off  at  once  and  for  ever. 
The  frank  uprightness,  once  natural 
to  l>oth,  luid  i>ecn  mtxlified  somcwhatt 
in  the  one  by  his  worldly  experieneeSh 
more  largely  in  the  other  by  his  spe- 
cial studies  and  the  narrownets  of 
his  new-born  zeal.  To  the  fiery 
champitm  of  Holy  Church,  lying, 
ceit,  unfair  charges,  cunning  wileij, 
seemed  after  all  out  Tenial  aini^  if 
inspired  by  devotion  to  a  righteouf 
cause.  For  Henry  's  crooked  ways,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  only  the 
evidence  of  his  natural  foes,  the  cleri- 
cal romancers  of  those  days — evidence 
al>out  as  trustworthy  as  that  whereon 
the  conqueror  of  Cannae  stands  forth 
in  Livy  s  pages  a  monster  of  fraud 
and  faithlessness.  If  the  gnata  ol 
unbridled  p^ission  sometimos  droYe 
the  king  into  deeds  of  cruel  vengeance 
and  stem  injustice,  his  good  aenee 
soon  called  his  nobler  inatinets  back 
to  their  ac4;ustomed  jxwt,  and  helped 
them  io  retxiir,  as  far  aa  might 
the  hurts  tlieir  brief  abeyance  bad 
done  his  cauae  in  the  world's  eye* 
But  BiH'ket's  anger,  kept  alive  by  the 
strong  yet  steatly  breeze  of  a  blinding^ 
remorselesi*  mysticism,  seemed  ^tkdu- 
ally  to  burn  away  his  better  nature, 
to  estrange  the  sympathies  of  his 
wiser  friends,  and  alin>i«>t  neutralize 
the  great  advantages  which  hia  oom- 
manding  station,  his  engaging  quali- 
ties, his  boldness  in  maintaining  a 
popular  cause  against  the  leaders  of 
a  riotous  oligarchv,  and  other  causes 
hardly  less  powerful  had  oombined  to 
enlist  on  his  l)ehtdf  To  put  in  fopoe 
those  monstrous  theories  of  church 
rule  which  Oregon.*  VII.  had  tried  in 
vain  on  the  iron-n)inded  ConQuenji* 
Becket  scouted  all  ties  of  natural 
feeling,  all  claims  of  Christian  love, 
meekness,  long-Ruffering,  self-deniaL 
all  suggestions  of  worldfy  wisdom  and 
sober  moderation.  Not  peace  on 
earth  and  good-will  to  men,"  but 
pax  hominibus  bona?  voluntatis," 
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WW  the  keynote  of  his  latter  years. 
If  diiriiig  tmit  ehequcred  time  Henrv 
was  snmetimcs  cruel,  vindictive,  hard- 
hearted, the  primate  for  hi^  part  was 
seldom  otherwiBe;  showed  himself 
indeed  by  far  %he  worse  GhriBtfaiii  of 
thetwo.  Both  were  stTonp-willc<l ;  but 
if  Henr>  's  purpose  sometimes  slejit  or 
went  backwards,  that  of  Bcckct  never 
WAvered  one  tittle  :  he  saw  nothing, 
cared  for  nothing',  hwt  the  end  he  set 
himself  to  win.  Scruples  of  conscienco 
he  may  have  had,  but  the  grasping 
tyranny  of  hto  one  idea  soon  crushed 
the  rifrint;  wealdirss,  and  left  him 
each  time  harder,  less  8rrui)ulouK, 
more  self-containea  than  before.  Both 
king  and  primate  Were  pioud,  but 
the  pride  of  Henry  was  to  that  of 
Becket  a«  the  pride  of  Plato  to  the 
greater  pride  of  snarling  Diogenes. 

One  influence  there  was,  however, 
from  which  Henry  had  much  to  fear. 
Ho  might  be  backed  by  tlie  whole 
strength  of  hisfeudal following— byall 
the  teaditions  alike  of  Nonnan  and 
Saxon  rulers,  liy  all  the  wi.s<lom  of  his 
ablest  councillors,  the  agreement  of 
scholars  learned  in  the  Canon  and 
Civil  Law — by  every  agency  Ukelv  to 
work  in  favour  of  a  sovereijm  not  less 
wise  than  powerful  amonjj  all  the 
princes  of  his  day.  The  Poi»e,  Alex- 
ander III.,  was  stmiru'linK  a^^ainst  the 
anti-Pope  set  uj)  )>y  Frcdt^ic  Barlu- 
rossa,  and  owed  what  influence  he  Ptill 
had  mainly  to  the  wealth  and  enersy 
<^f  the  EngHeh  king.  Of  the  Yav^WMi 

bishops  s<ime  were  openly  on  Henry's 
side,  while  few  dared  to  act  against 
him,  in  behalf  of  a  movement  less 
favourable  to  the  r$^to  of  their  na- 
tional church  than  to  the  cause  of 
Papal  supremacy.  The  French  king, 
indeed,  wa«  sure  to  sympathize  with  a 
brother  bigot,  against  a  vassal  whose 
dominionson  the  Continent  were  lartrer 
than  his  own ;  and  the  leadmg  clergy 
In  those  dominions  seem  to  have  felt, 
■ome  a  personal,  others  a  profeetioiial^ 
regard  for  him  who  dared  to  n[ipose 
the  son  of  the  persecuting  Geottrey  of 
Ai^ou.  The  crowd  of  idle  elerks  who 
swarmed  throughout  England,  eaua- 
ing  heavy  scandal  by  their  loose  wavR 
and  virtual  freedom  from  all  fear  of 
fitting  punishment,  were  loud  enough 
to  praise,  and  frequent  enough  m 
prayer,  for  the  victory  of  »o  stout  a 
champion  of  their  licence  to  do  wrong. 
But  of  an  such  influences,  Henry  tooK 
theTeryleaetaceoimt  Hia  one  great 


foe,  and  Uecket's  one  fast  friend,  was 
that  spirit  of  ignorant  BnperstitioB, 
which,  powerful  amon^  us  even  now, 
wa«  sure  in  tho.«ic  chddlike  ages  to 
wield  a  thraldom,  against  which  no 
efforts  of  a  few  iaolated  maeter-minda 
could  make  much  hea<l.  For  ages  had 
that  spirit  been  wooed  and  moulded  to 
his  own  jiurposes,  by  each  successive 
^rdian  of  the  Romto  Paoacy.  Trad- 
mf^  in  human  weakness,  tne  Romish 
priesthood  had,  step  bv  step,  builded 
up  with  the  cement  of  human  super- 
stitions a  spiritual  empire,  fbtmded  in 
the  dei^ths  of  hnman  ignorance. 

A  few  months  after  Kecket's  return 
from  Toui-8,  the  quarrel  with  his  king 
burtt  into  fiercer  blase  than  ever.  ^ 
a  course  of  steady  encroachment,  the 
ecclcsiastictU  courts,  to  which  the  Con- 

auei-or  had  granted  a  separate  juris- 
iction  for  spiritual  causes  alone,  had 
drawn  away  from  tlse  lawful  judg- 
ment-scats  all  cases  wherein  the  clergy 
hatl  any  shadow  of  a  special  interest. 
Only  in  these  courts  could  a  derk  be 
tried  for  murdering  a  layman,  or  a 
layman  for  murdering  a  clerk  ;  and  the 
worst  penalties  they  could  inflict  had 
so  little  of  a  deterrent  power,  that  the 
htwer  cla-^ses  of  clergj'  were  fnst  be- 
coming a  byword  for  crimes  of  every 
shade.  Any  idle,  dissolute  vagabond, 
who  had  once  taken  the  deriod  ton- 
sure, was  free  to  break  any  or  all  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  for  payment 
of  a  moderate  fine,  loss  of  his  clerkly 
privileges,  or  the  pertbrmance  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  some  favoured  shrine. 
Every  crime  had  its  moneved  worth, 
and  the  fines  thus  leriable  had  be- 
oome  not  only  the  source  of  a  hand- 
some revenue,  but  also  the  pretext  for 
all  kinds  of  jKtty  extortion,  and  for 
many  a  deed  of  cruel  outrage.  HeBrv*8 
angw  had  repeatedly  been  roused  hv 
instiince.s  of  the  sf-ant  jtistice  which 
titese  courts  would  deal  out  to  the 
worstoflRsnders.  During  the  few  years 
of  his  reign,  more  than  a  hundred 
murders  had  been  committed  with 
impunity  by  clerks  alone.  Just  after 
the  death  of  Stephen,  a  ease  of  un- 
usual wickedness  had  been  wrested 
away  from  young  Henry's  court,  only 
to  fall  through  some  technical  loop- 
hole in  that  of  the  biiibope  who  tried 
it  Another  priest,  accused  of  mur- 
der, Imt  acquitted  by  his  bishop,  had 
afterwards  received  what  many 
thonght  too  fodit  a  sentence  for  con- 
tempt of  the  King's  Gonrt,  and  violent 
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tSttatc  both  of  the  kiii^'  ami  liis  sherifl.  ment,of  wliich  ovory  word  was  .ludiWc 
Ajud  DOW  the  archbishop  was  putting  to  the  asstini  iU-d  barons,  who  had 
forth  Uie  some  old  plea  of  priestly  im-  oolifizmed  it  by  t  heir  own  votes :  and 
mimi^,  to  shelter  from  the  sterner  tiiatinhesrt— ii'not^assomedeckrad, 
and  surer  grasp  of  royal  justice,  a  in  very  words — he  submitted  to  incur 
clerk  who  had  added  the  murder  of  a  the  giult  of  peijury,  with  a  view  "*  to 
parent  to  theseduction  of  thatparent*s  repent  hereafter  as  he  migjhl" 
child.  He  reftued  to  yield  up  his     That  a  lie  so  publicly  and  wilfully 
fnisoner — refused  even  to  let  him  be  spoken  must  have  pat  rather  heavily 
iebsed  by  the  king's  officer,  after  he  on  the  primate's  conscience^  we  may 
hadbeeastripped  of  hitpriflBtly  orders  readily  oelieTe.   Some  of  nia  tnna- 
hy  a  sentence    the  bishop's  oout.  serving  brethren  found  a  balm  for 
Henry'sforbearance  had  now  reach-  their  dishonesty  in  mental  re^erra- 
ed  its  bounds.  The  spiritual  peel's  of  tions,  quit^  consonant  with  the  low 
the  nwlm  were  summoned  to  meet  morality  taught  and  piaetised  hf  the 
him  in  eonndl,  at  Westndnster.  Uav-  shining  hghts  of  the  mediieval  church, 
log  enlarged  on  his  grievances,  and  To  break  the  faith  of  the  most  solenm 
Specially  denounced  the  principle  of  treaties,  to  cheat  the  enemies  of  the 
priestly  immunity  for  breaches  of  the  churehbyeveiykindofboldfidaehood 
telI^x>ral  law,  he  cilkd  on  his  hearers  and  cunning  meanness,  to  undo  the 
to  aid  him  in  preserving  the  laws  and  effect  of  the  most  bintlin;.'  ordinances 
cufitomsof  hisroyalgrandfather.  With  between  man  and  inaU|  between  kinig 
one  eioeption  they  promised  severaUr  and  subject,  priest  ana  Isyman,  wena 
to  ()l)ey  him — "saving  their  order.*  among  the  standing  orders  of  the  Ita- 
The  king  dismissed  them  in  loud  lian  ejcrisy  ;  and  the  taint  of  their 
wrath.   The  primate  was  straightway  wickedness  had  already  fastened  on 
oideied  to  give  back  his  castles  of  Bye  the  purer  morality  of  tiie  old  Teatoide 
and  Berkhami^tead,  which  he  had  races.   But  Becket's  conscience,  leea 
not  vet  found  it  unlawful  to  retain,  hard,  or  at  least  more  whimsical  than 
He  himself  was  summoned  to  a  pri-  that  of  many  who  had  sinned  more 
vate  meeting  at  Northampton,  out  of  readily  with  far  less  exense,  seems  to 
which  his  old  friend  got  nothing  but  have  left  liira  no  peace  until  he  had 
cold  disclaimers  of  any  hostile  purpose,  foimd  full  aljsolution  from  the  Holy 
and  a  sullen  reiteration  of  his  ^v  est-  Father  for  all  words  and  de^ds  con- 
minster  reply,  fifeanwhile  the  reou-  tranr  to  the  interarts  of  Mb  order, 
saut  prelates  were  fast  yielding,  one      The  remoTM  he  suffered  for  acts 
by  onCj  to  the  threats  or  persuasions  weakness,  inspired  partly  by  a  certain 
of  their  opponents.    At  last  even  teuderne»s  for  those  whom  his  obsti- 
Bed^et  was  coaxed,  by  the  hourly  nacy  might  have  oonmniinised,  mnst 
pressure  of  his  own  friends  and  trusti-  have  heen  tenfold  emoittered  by  the 
est  aiunsellors,  to  promise  an  unqiia-  heavy  blow  his  self-conceit  had  also 
lified  observance  of  the  ancient  cus-  undergone.  To  a  man  so  proud  by 
toms.  .  To  make  the  assent  as  public  nature  and  positioii,  the  greuest  pun- 
as the  refusal,  Henry  summoned  a  ishment  of  all  must  have  been  the 
council  of  all  his  peers,  lay  and  spiri-  knowledt^e  of  his  complete  discomfi- 
tual,  to  his  palace  of  Ciuiundou,  near  ture  before  those  over  whom  he  had 
Salisbury.  Hero,  after  many  shifts  lately  reared  so  haughty  a  crest  la 
and  tumin^js  which  betokened  the  that  great  coimeil  there  were  few  who 
st>renesBof  hisinwardstruggles,Becket  pitied,  many  who  loudly  exidted  over, 
solemnly  and  ojMinly  swore,  on  the  liis  fall.    Henry  and  his  party  had 
toinrd  of  a  j  'rieaf,  to  keep  "  lovally  and  gained  a  oonspionous  triran|Hi  not  only 
with  good  faith''  the  laws  and  cuatoms  over  Gtwl's  chosen  ministers,  but  over 
of  the  realm,  as  read  out  in  the  hear-  himself,  their  vauntful  champion,  as 
ing  of  all  there  by  an  uUicer  of  the  well.  Atthe  verj- first trialof  strength 
royal  household.  According  to  Fitz-  he  found  himself,  as  it  were,  diegraoe* 
Stephen,  the  oath  was  further  ratified  fully  routed,  and  his  whole  kingdom 
by  the  setting  of  his  seal  to  a  true  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  mighty  eon- 
copy  of  the  hateful  instruuimt.  AVhe-  queror.   In  a  naltry  quarrel  about  the 
ther  he  sealed  or  no,  it  is  quite  clear,  punishment  or  a  worthless  criminal, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Mon  is,  that  liecket's  he  had  staked  every  thing — the  rights 
trotn  was  deliberately  given  to  a  set  of  his  order,  liis  own  fair  fame  and 
of  customs,  plainly  defined  in  a  docu-  personal  iiifiuence,  the  high  positiuu 
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elaimed  for  his  church,  as  guafdiaii  of  pnntghment  by  secular  ooartiiihe  duty 

the  piihlif  morals  and  reformer  of  of  il  triinin^  the  king's  consent  to  the 

manvaocial  wrongs;  and  the  result  luul  excommunication  of  one  of  his  cliief 

left  him  thoroughly  disgraced  even  in  tenant,'*,  his  claim  to  a  voice  in  the 

his  <mji  eym,  and  coiucioiuof  having  election  of  bishops,  theequality  of  lay 

dmffgod  down,  into  a  common  ruin,  and  spiritual  peers,  in  respect  not  only 

ailthotic  interests  which  he  had  deemed  of  feudal  privileges,  but  also  of  feudal 

himaelf  so  resolute  and  powerful  to  burthens,  were  merely  hatel'ul  old 

dfi^Bfid   By  one  false  move  he  had  doctrines  pradaimed  anew,  or  impioiii 

throMOi  thegnmc  into  hiB  ndvnrsnry'f^  innovations  on  a  better  Bj'^em.  It 

hands,  and  Henry  had  promptly  turned  never  occurred  to  the  wrathful  pri- 

to  the  best  account  an  opening  for  mate  to  appeal  from  Henry  11.  to 

which  he  hadhmg  been  waiting,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  or  from  the 

might  still  have  waited  in  vain  uaaffe.s  of  Henry  I.  to  thoKe  of  Stephen. 

And  yet  the  quarrel  had  seemed  far  William's  set>aratiou  of  one  court  into 
from  p^try  to  Becket's  eyes.  Too  two  was  clearly  an  attempt  to  define 
blind  a  eealot  to  yield  one  tittle  d  the  separate  duties  of  lay  and  clerical 
his  fancied  H  ^ht^,  he  opposed,  on  judges  ;  while,  in  those  da  vs  of  glim- 
turinciple,  a  demand  whoaa  widest  is-  mering  law  and  cobweb  morality,  the 
sues  Henry  himself  could  hardly  have  concessions  forced  from  a  weak  usiu'per 
fovewML  Aa  nnial,  the  great  event  eonld  hardlv  have  been  held  to  bmd 
apfang  from  n  f*'Pmingly  trivial  fnusc,  the  rightful  heir, 
andb^gan  to  shape  itself  in  the  formal  As  if  to  cut  away  the  last  inch  of 
assertion  of  principles  hitherto  over-  ground  from  under  SlThienys  Saxon 
kxuhed,  or  only  partially  allowed,  eastle— that  airiest  of  all  those  aiiy 
Henceforth,  wh;itcver  n  proud  Pope  fabrics  which  modem  wTiters  have 
or  a  weak  government  might  do  to  builded  up  on  the  blank  spaces  of 
render  them,  for  the  nonce,  an  idle  olden  story— one  of  the  few  passable 
letter,  the  ConititationB  of  Oiarendon  **  customs '  strode  hard  at  a  practice 
virtually  became  law,  and  were  en-  which  any  Saxon  priest  fighting  for 
forced  more  and  more  triumphantly  lii»oouutry's  outraged  freedom,  would 
in  the  reigns  of  the  later  Plantagenets.  surely  have  defended  with  hia  last 
In  them  were  pabliabed  to  th(  world  breath.  It  ordained  that  no  aezf 
the  will  and  pnnmsr'  of  Henry's  go-  should  thenceforth  receive  the  tonsure 
vcrmueut,  as  continned  by  the  ahiuxst  without  the  sanction  of  his  liege  lord, 
unanimous  vote  of  the  gr^t  national  This  was  a  wise  and  just  precaution 
oouncil,tocheckthein8oTent«Bflroach-  against  a  widewqnead  miadiief,  foa- 
meuts  of  a  rswening  clcrisy,  ptrcTi'j  in  trrrd  hv  tlie  f^agemess  of  Bueeessive 
party  feeling,  wealth,  and  lauded  in-  bishopti  to  8\veil  the  ranks  of  their 
tluenoe — to  thwart  Uie  worrying  in-  own  tubject«,  no  matter  at  what  coat 
terference  of  a  foreim  priest  in  the  to  the  general  weaL  Ab  every  derk 
•dfaira  of  a  powerful  kingdom-  -to  put  became  at  once  a  freeinnn.  each  new 
down  that  rule  within  i^e  which  the  addition  to  the  lower  raukii  of  au  over- 
troubles  of  Stephen's  reign  had  noraed  grownand  tnrbolent  priesthood  added 
into  a  feaiM  aniaanoe— to  enforce^  alflO  another  name  to  tlie  list  of  likely 
indeed,  on  all  classes  of  Englishmen  adherents  to  the  first  outspoken  chani- 
a  uniform  allegiance  to  one  piuiuuount  pion  of  popular  rights.  According  to 
law.  Founded  on  customs  afaready  the  F^cn  histonan  such  nehampioa 
eaiating,  on  laws  which  had  never  was  Becket  hiinself,  and  yet  the  veiy 
been  lawfully  repealed,  this  famous  enactment  which  such  a  chamjii'tr! 
document  seems  to  have  met  with  no  would  have  deemed  the  most  fatal  lo 
straightforward  deniab  of  its  elaim  to  his  deareat  hopes  was  the  ooe  whieh 
be  accepted  as  a  revised  edition  of  Becket  himaelf  pasMd  over  with  the 
h:\lf  fnrurotten  truths.  In  all  likeli-  smallest  concern, 
iiood  It  was  really  what  it  professed  To  paint  the  oountiyman  of  Arch- 
to  be ;  bat  even  bad  it  been  qtnte  the  bishop  Theobald,  the  splendid  dma- 
temse,  Becket,  at  least,  would  have  cellor  of  a  Norman  king,  the  han^^ty 
Bcomea  to  question  it  on  its  legal  side,  lemlor  of  a  Norman  prelacy,  as  a  Saxon 
To  him,  and  those  who  thought  with  patriot  eaten  up  with  zeal  for  his 
him,  it  mattered  little  whemer  tihe  bleeding  fatherland,  seems  to  ns  an 
right  of  J^pealing  from  the  bishop  to  unprovoke<l  departure  from  the  plain 
the  kii^  the  liability  at  prieata  to  truth  of  Becket'a  atoiy.  Patnotiam 
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eould  have  ]ia(l  no  ])]ace  in  a  heart  en-  to  execute  reng^nee  on  the  peopli^ 
grossed     the  blindest  devotion  to  a  to  bind  their  kinprs  with  chains,  ana 
cause  which  demanded  the  surrender  their  nobics  with  links  of  iron  ?"  Xor, 
of  all  mere  earthly  ties,  the  daily  aa-  in  the  crookediMiBof  hiedealffiga  wiUi 
crifice  of  all  earthly  feelines.   With  the  world  of  outside  laymen,  did 
Becket  tlie  prit-st  had  nnvr  become  all  Beckct  rise  to  tlte  transrepf^rTit  ^v^.r'k- 
inaU.   As  m  the  case  of  Bernard  and  edneas  of  the  PontiH,  who,  sdtet 
Hildebnmd,  all  his  oonceptioini,  ener-  breaking  the  koet  with  liia  imperial 
gieSy  deiireBi  bad  shaped  themselves  foe  in  token  of  a  peace  yet  fttrUbcr 
mto  a  livine:  emboffimciit  of  tlmt  ratified  by  the  mcwt  awful 
prmidly  aggressive  spirit  which  mark-  against  whoever  should  first  break  it, 
ad  for  eentnriei  the  proCTeas  at  the  bad  eearedy  lost  from  his  moatb  tba 
PacMil  power.    Under  the  guise  of  taste  of  the  holy  wafer,  before  he  de- 
z€iil  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  his  liberatcly  rtt<^  his  words  and  launched 
self 'love  became  ennobled  into  a  fresh  excommunications  at  the  im- 
ffkmoQB  advocacy  of  priestly  rights,  penal  bead.    Perhaps,  ia  tbe  aa- 
his  proud  ambition  soared  far  beyond  neral  line  of  his  fanaticism,  in  mo 
the  limits  of  a  merely  moral  regard  thoroughncfwof  hiB  8elf-decept!on,the 
for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  loftiness  of  his  church  theory,  and 
everyday  world.  Hie  flery  imagjna-  the  boldness  of  bis  efforts  to  imk  H 
tion  Ifd  him  to  realise  more  vividly  out,  in  his  haughty  courage,  his  reck- 
thnn  most  men  those  lari^e  frhomes  le.«s8tubbornness.hisfi*^rrf' re5VTitmrnt 
ot  world-wide  sway,  wliit  h,  however  against  all  who  tawarte<i  him,  his  na- 
dear  to  fanatics  of  every  creed,  have  tural  prderenee  for  strong  neasorei^ 
come  to  twine  themselves  with  pecu-  the  English  primate  most  nearly  re- 
liar  meanint:^  rmind  every  deed  and  sembled  that  master-pope  of  the  pre- 
doctrine  of  Papal  Home.   He  himself  ceding  century,  whose  whole  reiga 
did  BO  more  tban  the  meekerTbeobald  was  one  daring  aasavlt  on  tbe  prioeea 
would,  if  he  dared,  have  also  done  *  of  the  earth  ;  whose  soaring  assump* 
no  more  than  the  Pious  Anselm  had  tions  paved  a  way  for  the  encroacn- 
also  tried  to  do.   He  only  reflected  ments  of  yet  more  fortunate  siic- 
tbebolderworkinssof  a  policy  whose  oessoiB  ;  whose  chequered  nature^ 
weaker  side  displayed  itself  in  the  fitly  illustrated  by  his  chequered  c»- 
shifting  tendencies  of  Pone  Alexander  re^r,  served  to  render  him  at  once  the 
III.,  and  later  still,  in  the  feeble  re-  glory  and  the  shame  of  the  Latin 
monstrances  and  feebler  ttvlngs  of  rmtif. 

Pius  IX.  His  boldest  pleadings  But  if  Becket  was  all  priest,  Heniy 
against  Henry's  claim  to  the  homage  was  every  in<*h  a  kin-/  Tlte  lan<i 
of  his  bishoiNi  could  not  have  been  was  to  be  nded  in  pt  aw,  his  iK*<>ple's 
dinehed  with  stronger  language  than  rights  were  to  be  firmly  upheld,  tbe 
that  wherein  the  C  in  il  of  Ban  had  laws  admim'stered  with  stem  ii  e, 
already  denoimced  the  same  practice,  but  only  in  the  name  nn<\  imd.  r  the 
declarug  it  execrable  that  pure  special  sanctions  of  the  king  himselt 
hands,  wMch  ooiild  create  Gk>d  and  He  at  least  would  be  maater  of  1^ 
offer  Him  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  man-  own  house.  His  strong  hand  had  put 
kind,  should  be  put  between  profane  down  the  disorders  which  ^reaa  so 
hands  inured  to  rapine  and  blood-  fearfullv  during  the  last  reign.  The 
shed,  and  defiled  by  all  manner  of  barons  bad  been  sbom  of  many  ]>n- 
unclean  pursuits."  His  sublimest  in-  vileges  fatal  to  the  cause  of  peace 
soience  fell  short  of  Po|ie  Pascal's  and  the  paramount  ris^ht«  of  the 
strange  misreading  of  a  scripture  text,  crown.  And  if  the  clergy,  too,  had 
when  Henry  I.  was  scolded  for  daring  encroached  on  the  royal  power,  wane 
to  create  his  Ood  by  j;rantini(  the  feu-  they  alone  to  be  exempted  from  his 
flal  investiture  to  a  binhop  of  his  own  evenhanded  reforms  ]  While  always 
realm.  His  conception  of  the  npirit  readv  to  grant  the  Pope  his  spiritoid 
in  which  a  Christian  prelate  should  beatuhip,  to  use  bimasatod  agalnai 
enforce  his  rule  atjainst  all  opponents  others,  to  fill  his  treasury  with  oooa* 
was  not  more  imcliristian  than  that  sional  Peter-pence^  he  had  no  notion 
of  the  austere  and  saintly  Bernard,  of  letting  him  or  his  agents  tamper 
who  scornfully  exclaimed,  on  the  with  any  part  of  bis  krngly  due«,  or 
election  of  Pope  Eupenius  ITT..  **  Ts  npiir]i  the  functions  of  a  secular  ma- 
th is  a  man  to  gird  on  the  sword  and  gistrato  to  the  overthrow  of  that  jua- 
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tice  which  hd,  the  chief  magistrate,  witiiin  his  reahus.  And  in  the  same 
had  sworn  to  render.  What  KnirhuKl  stunly  sjiirit  did  Ilenry  II.  confrDnt 
owes  to  her  Nariiian  kings  and  ItaiotiM,  tho  iosoleuce  of  his  new  priinate,  and 
is  seldom  taken  niUj  accnuni  in  liiia  scotch,  if  he  could  nut  uuell,  the 
ajge  of  general  sf-ioliBni  and  funny  many-headed  bugbear  whicn  he  bad 
literature,  (if  popular  historifcj  glori-  unwittiTj^^ly  roused  from  kilumber. 
fying  the  groatne®?  of  tlie  middle,  Against  men  like  these  Papal  am- 
aud  of  foolish  statesmen  truckling  to  bitiou  had  to  fight  every  inch  of  its 
the  ignorant  chtmours  of  the  lower  way;  the  gain  ^  one  moment  nearly 
classes.  And  yet  it  was  a  Norman  balanced  l-y  a  loss  the  next.  Inspired 
kin^  who  established  the  right  of  by  their  bold  example  the  barons  of  a 
trial  by  jury— a  Normau  kin^  who  later  nign  rose  against  the  coward 
onnmuted  ))ersonai  aenioe  m  the  who  stooped  to  resign  his  crown  and 
field  for  a  fair  seutage~a  Norman  kin^^dom  into  the  lianda  of  u  Papal 
kin^  who  taxecl  nobles  and  commons  legate.  Other  kini^s  of  the  same  dy- 
alike,  who  struck  tho  h;irdest  blows  nasty  carried  uu  the  fight  with  more 
at  the  tyranny  of  feudal  lords  over  marked  suci  ess  :  other  barons  stood 
their  vassals.  It  wa.s  a  NoniKiii  king  forth  to  shield  the  first  great  English 
who  gave  England  her  judicial  cir-  Reformer  from  the  violence  of  angry 
cuits — a  Norman  baron  who  sum-  monk^  and  prelates  armed  with  spe- 
moned  the  first  English  House  of  oial  ofders  for  Ids  extinction.  If  we 
Common*— a  body  of  Norman  barons  arc  proud  of  our  Saxon  birthright,  let 
who  forced  the  signing  of  the  CTCiit  us  at  least  be  fair  to  those  "Norman 
Charter.  Nothing  but  the  stea(ly  bold-  robbers,"  who,  like  the  Danes  l>efore 
ness  of  our  Norman  kings  and  nobles  them,  strengtlu^ned  the  race  of  Alfred 
enabled  Ens^Iand  to  hold  her  own  and  Athelstan  with  ort'-shoots  from 
against  the  restless  encroachments  of  a  that  same  parent  stock  which  had 
powerful  priesthood  and  a  cormorant  peopled  for  unknown  ages  the  shores 
risgtitsf.  It  was  indeed  an  ill  day  for  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Seas. 
Rome  when  Duke  William  set  foot  Kut  ^vf  must  return  to  Beeket  him- 
on  these  shores.  But  for  that  infusion  sell.  After  receiving  the  absolution 
of  horao  fire  into  our  Saxon  nature  which  enabled  him  to  resume  his  spi- 
England  might  have  been  ))Iessedwith  ritual  functions,  he  seemed  to  go  on 
a  race  of  princes  as  priest-ridden  a.s  his  old  w;iv,  in  utter  disrruMnl  of  tho 
Edward  the  Confessor,  as  powerless  customs  which  he  had  just  helped  to 
gainst  the  Church  as  King  BdAvy.  make  law.  Declined  an  interview 
Bat  William  and  his  successors  were  with  the  king,  whose  wrath  was  again 
kings  of  quite  another  stamp.  Hil-  bunniig,  he  twice  sailed  from  Enghmd 
del^and  might  threaten  the  French,  without  ieavCi  and  was  twice  baiUcd 
and  excommunicate  the  (German  by  atroeg  of  weather.  Going  onoemore 
aovereign,  might  rob  Poland  of  her  to  tlieking,  he  was  receivM at  Wood- 
king  and  her  kingly  crown,  might  stock  with  n  smiling  qnery  about  the 
claim  lordship  over  every  country  in  smallnessoi  one  kingdom  to  hold  them 
Europe  ;  but  his  demand  for  homage  both,  and  with  a  polite  reqiieetto  stay 
and  Peter-pence  from  England  was  at  home  and  mind  his  dnties  for  the 
iiu^t  byth(']i  ill!  Ct>n(pieror  with  astern  future.  Hestaidat  home  andminded 
refusal  ot  tiie  one  and  a  scornful  pre-  his  duties  in  such  a  way,  that  Ids  au- 
sent  of  the  other.  He  forbade  his  gry  master  was  diiven  into  meanm 
bishops  to  attend  a  e<nuicil  summoned  less  fair  and  WMB  than  outwardly  il- 
by  tlie  Pope,  autl  his  stout  example  legal,  for  brnv^'ing  so  ho]>e1t'«s  a  re- 
was  followed  even  by  the  more  em-  cusant  upon  iiis  kuoes.  But  upon  his 
hanaosed  Stephen.  AppeaktoBome  kneee  the  arcbbiahop  would  not  be 
were  atendy  forbidden  by  the  first  brought.  He  lefiiflea  to  hear  the  sen- 
three  Norman  kings.  Anselm's  first  fence  decreed  against  him  by  the 
quarrel  with  William  XL  arose  from  Couucilof  Northampton— forbade  the  * 
ma  having  dared  to  proclaim  the  new  bishops  to  ait  in  judgment  on  their 
Popewithout  his  master's  royal  leave,  chief— abusedhisenemicsandseeming 
Henry  I.  had  braved  an  interdict  well-wishers  in  the  roughest  terms — 
rather  than  yield  his  right  to  receive  openly  recanted  all  that  he  had  sworn 
homage  for  the  temporalities  of  a  at  Olarendon— threatenedthewise  old 
bishop's  see.  Nor  would  he  allow  a  Earl  <>f  Leicester  witlt  his  curse,  and 
Pbpai  legato  to  be  received  as  such  left  tho  court  a»  proudly  as  he  had  ' 
vol.  LWh—m.  occxxxvi.  43 
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entered  it,  declaring  that  he  had  ap- 
pealed to  Rome,  and  only  from  the 
Pope  himself  would  hetake  his  award 
Jeered  and  jeering  he  stalked  out  into 
the  open  air,  where  the  mob  received 
him  with  loud  cheeni.  fbr  all  hSs 
contumacy  Henry  It  t  him  gofrec,  and 
issued  strict  orders  that  HMU  ahould 
do  him  the  least  harm. 

Sxna  however  be  feared,  or  feigned 
to  fear.  FI  j-in^  secretly  from  North- 
ampton to  Sandwich,  he  crossed  the 
Channel  in  a  small  boat,  which  carried 
him  safe,  but  eea-mck,  to  Gi«?diiMa 
Herbert  of  Bosham,  forgettingthe  aea^ 
sickness,  describes  the  sea  as  made 
calm  for  his  master's  special  behoof: 
while  Henry's  messengers,  starting  at 
the  selfsame  hour  from  Dover,  were 
tossed  about  in  a  fearful  storm.  From 
Gravelines  the  small  band  of  exiles 
made  their  way  with  nracfa  preenition, 
and  not  a  few  adventures  to  the  friendly 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Omer.  Now 
trudging  wearily  on  foot,  thankful  for 
the  1^  of  a  cprty  old  stick  from  a 
pimping  housewife  -  anon  mounted  on 
a  sorry  jade,  without  a  saddle,  and 
only  a  straw  rope  for  reins ;  stopping 
to  mt  at  the  meanest  hoetebies,  and 
forced  to  travel  in  the  cold  Noveml>er 
nights,  the  self-banished  primate  must 
have  smiled  grimly  at  the  plight  to 
which  fortune  had  lednoed  tne  xe- 
doubted  warrior  of  other  days— the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  rival  sove- 
reigns— the  splendid  leader  of  that 

for^eooB  emlxkssy  which  had  aet  all 
*ans  aroar  with  wonder  only  a  few 
years  before. 

Meanwhile,  Henry's  envo^  having 
fitted  ill  with  the  French  king,  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  their  grievances  and  re- 
quests before  Pope  Alexander  at  Sens, 
whither  the  archbishop,  too,  was 
wendlnghiaway.  TTnlnckuy  for  Henry, 
the  Pope,  so  lately  an  exile  from  Rome, 
had  just  bei^Tin  to  walk  without  fur- 
ther help  from  his  old  patron.  Little 
as  he  approved  of  Beeket's  headstrong 
violence,  he  had  still  less  desire  to  see 
him  beaten  in  any  effort  to  maintain 
the  rights,  or  even  to  push  forward 
the  landnuurks,  of  the  Holy  Sea  So 
the  king's  enyQys  were  dismissed  with 
lectures  and  vague  assurances,  while 
Becket  himself  was  received  with  open 
arms  and  much  ontwud  courtesy  by 
the  cardinals  whom  Alexander  sent 
out  to  do  him  honour.  The  meeting 
at  Sens,  indeed,  was  far  more  trieudly 
than  some  of  those  present  liked  to 
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see.  A  mild  rebuke  for  having  ever 
agreed  to  the  hateftu  onstoma,  mm 

washed  away  in  a  warm  approval  of 
R'cket's  most  contumacious  acts  ;  and 
when  he  made  a  show  of  resigning  hia 
see  into  the  Papal  hands^  Alfnandwy 
in  the  teeth  of  opposing  m]inim%  de- 
clined to  accept  so  fair  aaepeningfor 
the  settlement  of  so  unweleome  a  dia- 
pute>  A  few  days  alter,  witb  the 
Fope'a  leave,  and  man  v  fiuewell  pro- 
mises of  future  aid,  the  primate  l:»e- 
took  himself  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  Bontigny,  not  hr  from  Sena 

Provoked  at  tiie  failure  of  his  ap- 
peal, and  furious  with  Becket  for  fur- 
ther thwarting  him,  Henry  himself 
took  swift  ana  summary  measnns  ot 
revenge  agiunst  the  runaway— of  pre- 
caution against  the  Pope.  He  confis- 
cated, as  he  had  evei^  right  to  do^ 
the  property  of  his  oonramadoos  tab- 
iect,  and  asquestered  the  revenues  of 
his  see.  After  the  cruel  fashion  of 
those  days,  he  decreed  the  banishment 
of  Bedrars  kindred,  friends,  and  fol- 
lowm--bindin(x  them  by  an  oath,  no 
sooner  made  tlian  broken,  to  appear 
in  person  before  the  unwilling  cause 
of  their  misfortunes  He  nide  hie 
bi8hoi)s  swear,  imder  awful  penaltiei^ 
neither  to  qu  it  the  realm  without  leave, 
nor  to  send  a  private  appeal  to  the 
Pope,  on  any  grounds  whatever.  AH 
correspondence  with  the  exHes  WSa 
sternly  forbidden — the  Petor-pence 
were  gathered  into  the  royal  treasuiy 
— a  oose  watdi  was  kept  on  all  fhe 
ports — and,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  an  appeal,  subscril^ed  by  all  the 
bishops  ol  Henrv's  party,  was  nre- 
sently  lodged  at  Rome,  inanestor  aU 
proceedings  that  might  he  attempted 
on  the  other  side. 

With  the  monks  of  Pontigny  the 
exile  staid  neariy  two  yean-^wasting 
his  delicate  body  with  sharppenances, 
and  eating  his  heart  away  with  per- 
petual brooding  over  wro^ps  created 
or  enhanced  his  mortad  fimcy ; 
with  studies  which  only  led  him  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  sloujrh  of  a  bUnd- 
ing  fetishism.  His  absorbinfi  fondness 
fortiieworksand  company  of  canonists 
and  schoolmen,  drew  down  on  him  the 
frequent  reproof  of  his  truest  and 
wisest  friend— the  scholarly,  high- 
minded  John  of  Sdisbnry.  cusiuaiB 
dressand  spare  diet  contrasted  strange- 
ly with  the  rich  profusion  of  bistable, 
and  the  stately  retinue  he  was  still 
able  to  keep  about  him.  Londgroaas 
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RTid<?lecpl^^ssni?htjatte8tedtheBharp-  drew  up  a  fresh  W>ea],  "^rhirh  his 
iiess  of  peuances  which  his  lying  bio-  envoys,  in  the  wuml  alist  iu  e  of 
grapheiB  took  needless  iiains  to  mid-  Becket  himself,  read  aloud  l>clure 
tipfy.  A  long  illness,  haunted  witli  the  monks  of  Pontigny. 
horrid  (Irrams.  forced  him  to  exchange  Still  the  primato  would  not  be 
hia  beans  ana  water  for  a  moderate  quite  baulked  of  his  prey.  At  Vdze- 
sapply  of  daintier  food.  In  that  lonely  lay,  where  Burnaid  liad  preached  the 
retreat  his  rofltlcaa  natiiM— shut  off  aeoond  Oniinde»  and  torn  up  his  own 
firom  healtbicT-  amnsnnrnt^  —found  a  garments  to  meet  the  clamorous  de- 
perilous  relief  in  idle  iiarpings  on  the  mand  for  more  badges,  lie  thundered 
past,  and  idler  dreams  of  the  future —  his  curses  against  John  of  Oxford, 
in  querulous  letters  to  his  friends,  or  one  of  his  most  active  oppmmts, 
furious  letters  to  his  foes — in  visions  Richard  de  Luci  the  Chief  Justiciary, 
of  his  own  end,  and  straiit^e  oiriens  of  and  others,  who  had  aided  Heniy  in 
fearful  revenge  on  sinners  worse  than  trampling  on  the  rights  or  invading 
Doeg  or  Ahitophel,  than  Judaa  or  the  domains  of  Holy  Church.  Henij 
Lurahbas,  One  set  of  parallel  s  would  himself,  being  then  ill,  was  publiolj 
naturally  start  aTiritlicr ;  and  Becket,  warned  to  repent  or  take  the  conse- 
in  the  height  of  his  savtu^e  seif-com-  quences.  Curses  were  uttered  against 
plaoenc^f,  took  imweariea  delight  in  anywhostill  upheld  the  Crastitutions 
coraparmg  his  own  sufferings  to  those  of  Clarendon,  and  the  English  bisliops 
of  David,  of  Paul,  of  Stophpn — even  were  formally  absolved  i^om  all  alle- 
of  the  cmcihed  bavioui*  himself.  By  giaace  thereunto.  These  bold  pro- 
long ImNxUng  over  his  InmUsa,  ths  ceadiiigB  fell  liko  a  thnnder-clap  on 
proud,  ptibiiMious^  vindictiYe  priest  the  ears  of  « v  en  those  near  compa- 
had  rp:illy  comft  to  identify  an  nnscni-  nions  wlio  ]\\\\  ridden  wit!i  BecKct 
pulouH  zeal  lor  the  cause  of  a  godless  from  Pontigny.  His  enemies  were 
Papacy  and  alswlesB  pnesthooa,  with  soon  made  awaie  of  the  fate  designed 
a  miie  unearthly  devotion  to  that  new  for  them.  Letters  of  cursing,  corn- 
religion  of  love  and  self-sacrifice,  which  mand,  exhortation,  were  delivered  by 
men  of  his  nature  have  always  done  unknown  hands  to  the  persons  whose 
so  much  to  travesty  and  disgrace.  address  they  bore.  Bishop  Foliot 
Inthespringof  1165  Alexander  left  himself  was  summoned  to  meet  the 
Sens  f  r  his  own  capital,  wliich  he  cn-  tip.w  legate  at  Pontigny.  But  the 
tered  a  tew  months  later,  after  an  ab-  bishop,  after  his  first  surprise,  soon 
sence  of  several  years.  About  the  same  learned  to  treat  the  summons  as 
time  Hennr  began  to  ffiit  with  the  lightly  as  others  treated  Beoket*s 
prelates  of  the  Gennan  schiKm,  and  command  to  shnn  iiH  intercourse 
made  a<lvancc.s  towards  a  close  alii-  with  their  excommunicate  friends, 
ance  with  ihc  great  emperor  Frederic  A  joint  appeal  to  Rome  from  hiuiseif 
BarbiutMsa.  OcAild  tlieso  two  princes^  and  most  of  his  brother  prelates  se- 
rivals  in  power  and  ability,  but  drawn  cured  their  party  another  year's  re- 
together  by  so  many  points  of  muUiiil  prieve  from  tno  worse  results  of  their 
sympathy,  have  managed  to  join  disobedience  to  the  Pope's  own  vice- 
nanos  against  their  common  foe.  the  gerent 

tide  of  })rie,stly  dominion  might  liavo  Henry  himself  adopted  sterner 
been  surmounted  then  and  there,  measures.  Threatening  letters  reach - 
But  that  uiaon  was  not  to  be.  What  ed  I^outigny,  and  Becket)  taking  the 
steps  were  taken  towards  it,  however,  hints  conveyed  him  in  the  long  faee4 
were  enough  to  frighten  the  Po})e  in-  and  awkward  speechrs  of  his  well- 
to  delayiuji;  the  fultilment  of  Becket's  meaning  friends,  withdrew  to  a  mon- 
plana.  His  own  prospects  still  low-  astery  near  Sens,  where,  under  the 
ered,  he  and  his  catdmals  mined  the  shelter  of  a  more  powmil  patroii, 
well-known  touch  of  Henry's  gold  :  he  awaited  the  next  phaseof  astrug- 
Becket  must,  tlierefore,  be  tied  up  gle  wliich  had  still  some  years  to  run. 
from  further  movemeuts  for  another  For  his  harohness  on  this  imd  other 
year.  .  But  the  year  wentround,  and,  oooasioiis  Hemy  has  been  nnfairlj 
by  thia  Easter  of  1166,  Becket  was  arraigned  by  the  thoroughgoing  pai^ 
free  to  act  as  Papal  Legate  for  the  tisans  of  Becket  or  his  cause.  'iHiey 
province  of  CanterouiT.  To  avert  the  seem  to  have  forgotten  what  even 
new  danger  Hemy,  with  tiie  advioe  Herbert  of  fiesham  is  fidn  to  aUow, 
of  his  HMemhled  loidi  and  piebtei^  that  Henry  believed  himielf  to  hm 
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quite  as  good  grounds  for  assailing 
the  priestly  power  as  Becket  had  for 
defending  it ;  that  Henry  wm  quite 
as  justified  in  punishing  what  his 
able?5t  couiLsellor.s  deemed  acts  of  wil- 
ful treason  as  Becket  could  possibly 
be  in  setting  at  nought  thoee  hrnnaa 
Uwe  which,  to  his  own  thinking, 
seemed  nttorly  at  variance  with  the 
higiier  laws  of  God.  The  king,  in 
truth,  was  only  using  agaioet »  rebel- 
lious outlaw  the  weapons  which  a 
wrathful  ])rplate  was  always  ready 
enough  to  use  against  an  ottendlnjg 
laymaa.  Between  the  cruelty  ef  hie 
worst  acts  of  spiteful  fury  and  the 
cruelty  of  a  sente  nce  of  exoommuni- 
catioi^  such  as  Becket  repeatedly  pro- 
nottnced  on  the  faintest  pretext  the 
choice,  if  any,  lies  in  favour  of  the 
kin?.  Ret'ket's  conduct  throughout 
the  long  quarrel  would  have  provoked 
a  saintf  much  more  a  man  endowed 
with  the  failings,  as  well  as  \ho  uood 
points,  of  a  noble  nature.  If  Henry 
was  cruel  by  impulse,  his  adversary 
ooltldbe  more  cruel  of  set  purmse, 
under  the  promptings  of  a  hanl  tana- 
ticism,  un tempered  by  Henry's  re- 
deeming virtue—his  readiness  to  for- 
give. 

Meanwhile.  John  of  Oxfonl  was 
pushiu;,'  his  master's  cause  at  Rome 
with  the  success  that  usually  attends 
a  fbll  purse  and  a  ready  tongue.  It 
was  not  tlir  first  tiniP  by  many  that 
an  oarthly  prmee  had  triumphantly 
played  on  the  vicen,  the  selfish  aims, 
the*  worldly  needs  of  those  who 
claimed  the  heaven  descended  rii^ht 
of  showinj?  all  sinners  the  way  of 
salvation.  Like  the  vulture  swooping 
for  carrion  down  to  the  lowennost 
valleys,  Papal  aniMtinii  could  dive,  as 
well  :us  soar,  beyond  the  limits  of  less 
spiritual  day.  When  John  of  Siilis- 
Duiy  descriMS  one  of  the  Papal  en* 
vcnr,  :is  "  a  maTi  of  ^ood  re]>ute,  yet  a 
Roman  and  a  cardmal,''  he  hintisat  a 
depth  of  infamy  which  very  few  men 
of  Eni^ish  birth  and  trainiog  could 
hope  to  reach.  This  envoy  was  on«' 
of  the  two  now  sent  from  Home  with 
full  powers  to  hear  the  case  on  either 
side.    Against  them  both  Becket 

fjrotested,  nowscoldin;?  the  Po]»e  for 
lis  seeming  desertion  of  the  right, 
anon  ^nonn^  the  powers  intrusted 
to  the  mediatmg  cardinals.  He  hurled 
fresh  exctunmunieatiiins  al>out  him. 
He  would  listen  to  no  plan  for  trans- 
ferring himself  to  another  When 


Becket  P>ae. 

Alexander,  once  more  driven  fnMn 
Borne,  agsun  returned  to  it  after  Fre- 
deric's hasty  retreat  fiom  adoToiiring 

plague,  Becket  spurred  him  on  to 
Dolder  meamirp.%  for  which  "God'a 
iudgment  on  the  new  iSennjicherib 
had  dearly  opened  a  way.'*  In  hia 

wrong-headetl  distrust  of  all  who  dif- 
fered from  him,  he  even  charges  Wil- 
liam of  Pavia  with  thirsting  for  hia 
Uood,  a  figure  of  speech  pecnliaily 
grateful  to  nis  wounded  selt-csteem. 

Of  course  the  quarrel  still  racr'^'l. 
WhUe  Henry,  for  ma  part,  was  reotiy 
to  yield  all  that  became  a  kin^,  Beekei 
was  determined  to  yield  nothing, even 
though  his  stubbornness  hegfin  to  loso 
him  friend  after  friend  At  length, 
in  the  spring  of  1169,  a  oonfereaea 
was  held  at  IMontmirail,  l>etween 
Henry  and  his  new  friend  Louis  of 
France.  Becket  anti  a  fresh  batch  of 
Papal  commissioners  were  also  there. 
The  exile  fell  on  his  knees  before  his 
old  master  Henry  raised  him  up 
with  the  old  luvuig  smile,  and  words 
of  true  kindness  on  his  lips.  Con- 
fessing  his  follies  and  l>ewaiiing  their 
result,  Becket  wound  up  his  broken 
speech  by  throwing  himself  on  Hen- 
ry's mercy, — *^mtmng  the  honour  */ 
(jikI."'  By  that  one  ilmise,  "omnia 
etiusus  labor."  Henry  turned  away 
with  a  furious  oath  and  a  pa&sionate 
a|)peal  to  Louis  acainst  such  a  pie(^ 
ot  headstrong  folly.  Becket's  fol- 
lowers had  listened  all  with  wonder, 
many  with  lUngust,  to  the  strange 
ending  of  his  treacherous  speech,  to 
the  old  reservation  renewed  in  other 
words,  in  words  meaning  niucli  more 
than  now  meets  the  ear.  In  Viiiu  did 
Henry  a;L!:ain  oHer  terms  fair  enough 
to  satisfy  the  French  kin;j^,  the  com- 
missioners, the  nobles  nnd  leading 
men  on  either  side,  in  vam  did 
Becket's  chief  friend,  the  bishop  of 
Poitiers,  warn  him  not  tn  rarry  hi^ 
resistance  too  far  :  in  vam  did  nearly 
all  i)re8ent  raise  their  voices  in  re- 
monstrance or  fierce  reproach.  Becket 
woiil!  Ti  t  yield  an  inch,  and  when 
the  mcetinitr  bmke  up  in  suIIpti  tiif.- 
courtesy,  the  jeers  ol  his  y&y  clerks 
attended  their  ungnuuoiis  mssler  on 
his  homeward  way. 

Still  the  quarrel  raged,  and  still 
the  Pope  kept  trimming  between  tLe 
combatants.  Henry,  with  other  things 
to  mind,  stood  miunly  on  the  defen- 
sive, while  Becket,  once  more  ret  ou- 
cileu  to  Louis,  attacked  his  foeb  with 
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fresh  ciirscsaud ever  loudening  Tollevs  len  meant  to  insure  him  a  safe  paa* 
of  h3r8teri<»i!  I^il!inu:H<,';itt'.  A  fresh  sa^e  to  his  future  home, 
commiasioii,  backed  by  the  counsels  Had  he  retume«l  in  the  siiirit  rif  a 
of  Beekel's  fonner  ally,  the  wise  and  humble  Chnstian,  all  might  yet  have 
honoured  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  fiuled  been  well.  Many  a  weucer  man  in 
to  heal  the  wound  wliir>]i  "Rf^'-kf^f  at  his  place  would  Irive  hern  too  proud 
least,  on  one  plea  or  another,  seemed  to  vent  his  spleen  on  the  smaller  curs 
bent  en  keeping  open.  At  last  a  who  velped  in  unison  with  the  deep 
fourth  oommiflsion  met  with  seeming  growLs  of  their  noble  leader.  Henry 
success.  On  July  22n(l,  1 1 70,  Henry  nirnself,  once  sure  of  hi.s  rival's  friend- 
and  his  primate  met  together  once  shi]*,  scorned  to  retain  a  gnidfje 
more  like  dear  friends  between  whom  against  that  rivars  followers.  He 
an  estrangement  of  six  years'  stand-  at  least  had  nam  thoui^t  of  fond- 
ing  had  never  taken  plaee.  Riding  lin^r  hi^  Tne?uier  p!i5y5ions  into  the 
away  from  the  rest,  thev  talked  long  hallowed  took  of  a  murderous  zeal 
together  in  the  dd  fiuniliar  fiuhion  :  for  God'  It  was  left  for  a 
for  the  time  perhaps  they  really  loved  saint  of  the  mediaeval  church  to  illus- 
each  other  with  all  the  tmstini'  tmte  her  tear-hing  by  a  .<hn'.v  nf  ma- 
warmth  of  earlier  days.  Promiiied  lignity  as  hateful  to  the  generous 
were  freely  intorohanged,  and  they  inatincts^asashirt  of  sadcdotii  over- 
parted  with  every  tonsn  of  mutual  run  with  vermin  is  loathsome  to  the 
good-will  oleanly  (ult  iK    »f  an  avera<»c  man. 

But  this  bright  morning  was  too  Instead  ol  i^uietiy  resmning  his  pas- 
soon  overcast  Becket  might  seem  tend  dutieiL  and  awaiting  like  a  man 
to  renew  his  olden  friendship,  but  he  the  issue  of^ a  dignified  apoeal  against 
coulil  not  ea.silylay  a<5i(lo  tlioso  meaner  those  who  still  withheld  the  property 
habita  which  had  now  become  to  him  or  denied  tbe  homage  due  to  his  see, 
a  second  nature.  Years  of  nnritnal  hecaniedhiftstafflikeafighter'sblud- 
distressandworldlytrial  had  brought  geon,  retorted  threats  with  threats, 
him  to  nearly  hk  1  n  pa.%8  as  the  outrage  with  outra^'e,  raised  new 
crazy  fanatic  in  "'Old  Mortality."  Be-  enemies  on  every  side,  did  every 
cause  Heniy's  orden  were  not  punc-  thmg  in  short  that  man  could  do  to 
tually  obeyed,  because  his  own  adhe-  invite  the  blow  which  ere  1  ong  Ktreftch- 
rents  could  not  at  once  regain  their  ed  him  lifeless  on  the  floor  of  Tan- 
forfeit  property,  because  his  own  terbury  cathedral.  He  had  re-entered 
messengers  were  notreoeiyed  in  Bng-  Enghmd  as  a  conqueror  only  to  be 
land  with  open  arms,  because  the  struck  down  like  a  dog.  He  died  as 
prelates  who  erowned  Prince  Henry  he  had  lived,  the  curse  and  tltc  prayer 
had  not  asked  Ms  leave  at  first  or  his  mounting  together  from  his  lips. 

Canlon  afterwards,  Becket  spoke  of     That  such  a  lifb  and  such  a  death 

inuelf  as  one  betrayed,  whom  all  should  have  entitled  Becket  to  the 

men  conspired  to  persecute  ;  whose  rank  of  saint  and  martyr,  is  a  stand - 

doom  was  already  sealed  in  the  hearts  ing  witness  to  the  frightful  confusion 

of  enemies  thirsonff  for  his  blood,  as  of  right  with  wrong,  of  Ohristian 

the  Jews  of  old  had  thirsted  for  that  virtues  with  unchristian  vices,  which 

of  the  world's  Redeemer.  The  Papal  any  system  founded  on  mere  fanati- 

oensures  which  were  only  to  Ije  used  cism,  especially  religious  fanaticisnii 

in  the  last  need*  he  hurled  with  ready  is  sure  to  bring  about  in  tima  And 

spite  at  all  wlio  had  oflRciated  in  yet  this  man,  the  victim  of  his  own 

ynnns:  Prince  Henry's  coronation.  y>j>s-i5on.s  rather  than  Henry's  hasty 

His  old  enemies  were  cursed  again  words,  was  canonised  by  the  church 

in  tbe  old  forms.  Henry  himself  he  of  his  own  day,  and  became  the  meet 

worried  out  of  nearly  all  his  patience  popular  of  English  idols  for  more 

with  paltry  oomplainta,  witli  words  than  three  centuries;  and  for  hi.s  fake 

of  wild  nusgiving,  with  signs  of  ex-  the  great  king  of  England  was  ere  * 

treme  reluctance  to  leave  his  French  longbmisbg  his  naked  feet  over  the 

retreat   At  last,  after  many  delay.'^  rough  road  to  Canterbury  cathedral, 

and  much  idle  gnimblinj:,  he  sailed  and  barin<'  his  back  for  tne  blows  of 

for  England  in  com]>any  with  John  monks  and  prelates  once  foremost  in 

of  Oxford,  whose  {iresence,  however  denouncing  his  murdered  rival  And 

hatefid  to  Becket  himself,  mn  doubt-  under  theshadow  of  his  name  another 
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R}po  was  Boon  to  cap  the  triumph  to  tighten  the  thraldoni  of  which  tMr 

thus  gained  over  the  England  of  own  presence  was  the  most  damning 

Heniy  of  Aiyou  by  yet  more  dia-  mark.   Luckily  for  EngUuid.  her  fu- 

graoeihl  trimnphB  over  the  England  tore  primates  were  not  ail  of  Beekel's 

of  his  despicable  son.  And  for  many  stamp ;  her  Btatesuien  never  qnite 

ayear  that  church  for  whose  liberties  forgot  the  teaching  f»f  such  men  as 

£tenry  had  really  fought,  was  to  be  Kichard  de  Luci :  nor  was  Heniy  IL 

trodoen  under  foot  dj  anooeaBhra  Ihted  to  he  the  last  great  prinoe  of 

Popes,  and  overrun  by  a  swarm  of  the  Konnan  fitter 
foreign  priests  who  battened  on  her  Li  J,  T. 

princely  revenues,  and  did  their  wor^t 


no.  in. 


That  worn-out  quotation,  "  Laudatw 
temporis  acti,"  which  was  wont  to 
he  miistmted  in  the  person  and  from 

the  lips  of  every  septuagenarian  and 
antiquity  lover,  from  Homeric  Phoe- 
nix down  to  British  Bcntley,  must 
now  he  oonftent  to  go  oat  of  raahion, 
as  unsuitable  for  an  age,  like  ours,  of 
unquestionable  progress ;  and  amidst 
our  many  advances,  there  are  few  so 
eminent  in  improvement  aa  the  art 
and  accompaniments  of  pleasant  tra- 
velling— an  undeniable  fact,  esnecially 
to  those  who  can  remember  tne  loco- 
motiTea  of  the  "temporis  acti,"  and 
oontrast  them  and  their  lumbering 
appendages  with  the  luxuries  attained 
bV  modern  journeying,  on  which  the 
tnree  stater  Qraoes  seem  to  wait  and 
to  minister,  in  the  shape  of  Punctua- 
lity, Smoothness,  and  Oolrrity.  We, 
ourselves,  though  not  as  old  as  the 
aforeaaid  Phceniz,  can  rememberwith 
vividness  what  physical  suffering  we 
underwent  in  any  excursion  it  was 
our  lot  to  make  uom  our  immcdiato 
homestead. 

Forty  years  ago,  if  any  aspiring 
Protheus,  conceiving  that  "nome- 
keeping  jrouths  have  ever  homely 
*   "dc  " 


wits,"  dedred  to  cross  the  Channel, 

he  had  two  ways  open  to  him.  The 
first  was,  to  go  down  to  the  North- 
wall,  where  the  Liverpool  packet  lay, 
and  embark  himself,  his  portmantean, 
and  his  basket  of  jn-orisions—gejie- 
rally  victualled  for  three  days !— on 
board  the  smack  "Alert,"— an  anti- 
phiasttc  titie,  lucttt  a  non  lucendo — 
or  the  doop  *'Shamiock"— (both 


these  vessels  went  to  the  lx)ttom  in 
due  time).  Here  he  generally  found 
on  the  deck  a  score  or  aoof  fatbeeivet 

from  Smithfield,  or  perhaps  a  drove 
of  pigs  in  the  hold,  very  noisy  and 
anti-nautical  in  their  expression  of 
diagoat  at  the  packet  aeeommodatkm ; 
or  a  herd  of  Galway  lails,  each  with 
a  reaping-hook  in  his  hand,  like 
Death  in  J^Ir.  Longfellow's  poem,  and 
a  wiq>  of  straw  twisted  round  Ina 
bare  legs,  in  lieu  of  a  stocking.  You 
descended  into  the  cabin,  whose  hor- 
rors, arising  from  heat,  smells,  nau- 
aea,  and  sea-sickness,  we  pretend  not 
to  aescribe  ;  and  here  you  lay,  de^sir- 
ing  to  die,  to  Ix^  sliiimTecked,  or  to 
undergo  any  risk,  so  that  some  change 
would  relieve  you  from  your  pioeent 
condition  of  intolerable  misery.  And 
this  extremity  generally  last^nl  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  hours,  and  often  th^ 
days.  If  you  desired  to  modify  thia 
slightly,  you  would  "go  by  the  Head" 
— t.e.y  Holyhead — a  long  land  journey 
to  London,  and  very  expensive.  Then 
it  was  that  at  twelve  o  clodc  at  night 
you  embarked  at  Howth  Pier,  wliere^ 
if  you  Imd  not  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  an  inside  seat  in  the  ricke^ 
post-office  bus,  yon  often  reached 
your  destination  drenched  with  rain, 
and  cold  as  a  snow-l^all.  During  this 
voyage  of  abbreviatcti  misery  you  had 
just  naif  the  tortures  of  what  you 
sustained  in  going  by  Liverpool  -  a 
moiety  in  quantity,  but  every  grain  of 
the  misery  in  quality. 

Then^  again,  if  your  tnmds  weis 
tORestnali  yon  had  to  endare  ^ 
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agony  of  the  old  mail-coacb,  a  rough,  fte^  fte.-4kaTe  paand  away,  and  ap- 

bumping,  close-packed  vehicle,  smell-  parenfly  are  not  represented  in  Ire- 

ingstronglyof  old  cloth,  rancid  straw,  land.    Not  far  from  Malahide  is 

and  antique  leather ;  and  here,  with  Swords^  grey,  dingy,  and  forlorn,  aa 

windows  closely  drawn  up,  ana  such  if  it  were  momniiijE  oyer  the  light  of 

pompanyasthoParcxo  "Sisters three"  other  days,  when  lour  or  five  uf  the 

sent  you,  you  had  to  suffer  for  a  Northern   coaches  used  to  rattle 

whole  night  through  its  long  stony  street;  when 

Revolviiigthese  iiiflmoriM,wefbimd  it  was  a  Inrancli  artexy  through  which 

ourselves,  lately,  reclining  in  extreme  Dublin,  as  the  great  heart  of  the 

comfort  in  one  of  the  luxurious  first-  country,  discharged  her  life-blood,  in 

class  carriages  of  the  Dublin  and  Bel-  the  shape  of  her  travelling  population, 

fast  line— timie^  8.30,  a.iiL— with  tiia  to  Belfast,  to  Enniskillen.  to  Armagh. 

September  number  of  our  Maganne  and  to  Dcrr}-.  Now,  all  is  silent,  all 

beside  as,  our  ivory  cutter  dividing  is  still.  The  place  has  a  stony  aspect ; 

the  pages  where  the  fortunes  and  fate  it  looks  the  Niobe  of  villages  /or  the 

of  Lars  Vonved  are  so  exquisitely  ruthless  lv<iil  has  destroyed  all  its 

portrayed,  and  bound  on  a  short  children  and  absorbed  its  traffic ;  and 

and  special  visit  to  the  Black  North,  its  fine  old  Round  Tower,  ever  inte- 

Mr.   Dalton  calls  Clontiirf  '*  the  resting,  from  its  antiquity,  its  my.s- 

Marathon  of  Ireland  ;"  the  ancient  tery,  and  its  associations,  now  looks 

name  of  it  was  Moynculta.  Clontarf  drounilj  down  on  the  vacant  and 

means  "  the  plain  of  the  Bnll,"  which  gnuss-grown  street.     Here  are  the 

refers  to  the  large  sandliank  in  front  ruins  of  a  monastery  of  the  sixth  cen- 

of  it,  renowned  in  former  fighting  tury,  founded   by  that  unwearied 

days  for  many  a  six-o'dodc-m-the-  chm-ch-builder,  St  Columbkill ;  and 

morning  duel,  and  known  as  the  in  tlio  refectory  of  this  lioasc  L'\y  the 

North  Bull.  Soon  we  paused  at  Mala-  dead  bodies  of  King  Brian  and  his 

hide — or  Muliaghide  "  the  tou  of  the  son  Murrough,  after  the  day  and  fray 

ridge,"  as  it  is  termed  in  an  old  grant  of  Olontarf,  on  their  route  for  sepul- 

made  by  Edward  the  Fourth  to  an  ture  to  the  Cathedral  of  ^I'magh. 

ancestor  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide.  Annexed  to  this  monastery,  some 

This  family  came  into  Ireland  at  her  centuries  back,  was  a  renowned  reli« 

eooqueet  \ij  Hennr  the  Second,  A.11.  nous  house  fbr  the  dei^ 

117^  and  have  held  their  position  Sourds."   From  this  the  yiUagatakea 

here  ever  since ;  with  them  a  number  its  denomination,  not  from  any  war- 

of  English  families  settled  in  Ireland,  like  association  of  rapier  or  of  bilbo 

thus  forming  the  first  plantation  ftom  eonnected  witii  its  name :  though,  if 

the  sister  country.  Among  these  were  its  history  be  not  a  libel,  there  was 

the  De  Burghs,  and  D'Arcys  of  Gal-  much  fighting  at  Swords,  especially 

way,  the  De  Courcys  of  Cork,  the  in  1642,  when  a  son  of  Lucius  Carey, 

De  Lacys,  and  De  Vescis,  the  Nqgenta  Lord  Falkland,  was  here  killed,  dur- 

of  Westmeath,  the  Ducal  Fitzgeralds,  ing  an  encounter  iKtween  the  Irish 

and  the  Desmond  Geraldines,  the  rebels  and  the  king's  troops,  led  by 

Butlers  of  Ormond,  the  Le  Poers  of  Sir  Charles  Coote.  Much  oi  the  coun- 

Waterford  (now  merged  in  Beresford),  try  round  about  is  comprehended 

the  Savages  of  Fortaferry  in  Down-  under  the  old  name  of  FingiL 
shire  (now  Nugent.s\  the  Bluetts  and      Here  is  Santry,  which  gave  a  title 

the  Phepoes,the  Barrj's  of  the  South,  to  the  Barrys.   The  rank  is  now  ex- 

"  bald  and  bold,"  once  ennobled  as  tinct  The  last  Lord  Santry's  full- 

Tiaeounto  Barrymore  and  Lords  San-  length  picture  hangs  over  the  draw- 

the  titled  St.  Lawrences  of  ingroom    chimney-piece  of  Santry 

Howth;  the  Graces,  anciently  LeQros;  House,  the  residence  of  his  kinsfolk, 

the  De  Verdons  of  Louth,  the  Fonts  the  Domviles  j  it  is  that  of  a  young 

of  Ualway,  the  Rochforts  of  West-  and  Teiy  handsome  man,  with  a  slight 

meath,  the  Berminghams  (afterwardH  figure  and  a  very  dissipated  a|)pear- 

Ijorils  of  Atheniy),  the  Cogans,  and  ance.  In  1738  he  was  indicted  and  con- 

Prendergasts.    In  "  Dr.  Haumer's  victed  for  the  murder  of  his  servant, 

ChroBicK*'  the  list  ia  yvtf  imperfeet,  bntescaped  1m  ini: executed, by  astrata- 

and  some  ancient  Norman  names  in  gen  uid  died  in  Italy.  The  demesne  ir 

its  columns — such  as  Ferrand,  Bohun,  naua»ojiie,  and  flanked  from  the  road 

PitzAdelme,GrandeYilla,mdeusford,  by  a  high  stone  wail,  under  whose 
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^aduw  mauy  a  juusc  was  taken  and 
pocket  emptied  some  forty  five  years 
ago,  Ix'fore  tho  Peeler  Con.^stabulary 
had  Ixicn  created.  At  that  time  the 
buccaneeriug  hero  of  this  road,  sis  fa- 
mous in  his  day  as  Turpin  or  Froney, 
was  a  man  named  Colher ;  he  was  a 
bold  yet  ^lootl-humoured  tliief,  and  a 
spleuditl  horseman.  He  wa*  married 
to  a  servant  residing  at  Mr.  John 
]\rClinto<  k"s,  N.nvtown  House,  near 
Drogiuula ;  and  so  lax  were  the  times, 
that  thoi^h  the  family  was,  by  pro- 
perty snd  position,  among  the  first  in 
the  county,  yet  tnis  notoridus  thief 
was  Buttered  to  ^o  and  come  when  he 
pleased  to  visit  his  wife ;  and,  though 
well  known,  there  seems  t<)haveheen 
no  ett'ort  ever  made  for  his  capture  on 
these  occasions. 

The  peasantry  about  here  have  no- 
thing of  the  bustling,  self-confident 
eneriry  which  distinjjuishes  their  more 
northern  brethren.  We  thought  these 
children  of  Fingal  dark  and  sullen 
looking,  though  men  of  a  fine  physi- 
cal organization.  We  ]ias.sed  Ralbrig- 
gan,  a  town  which  seems  to  stand 
still  from  year  to  year,  while  the  Irish 
world  is  running  up  and  down  in 
trains  past  it,  and  we  neared  DroL'lieda 
in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Here 
we  parted  company  with  the  Navan 
and  Kella  carriages,  and  crossed  the 
splendid bridi'elookingloftily  down  on 
the  yellow  Boyno,  and  the  suioke- 
begnmed,  whislrjr-stillin^,  city,  ly- 
ing on  its  mii^  banks,  like  a  biai  k 
Bmiemoth  amidst  his  reeds.  Tlie 
transit  over  the  viaduct  is  not  always 
accomplished  without  a  little  nen'ous 
excitement 

Drogheda,  or  Drochad  athn,  signi- 
fies the  "Bridge  of  the  Ford."  In 
Cromwell^s  time  the  town  was  called 
Tredagh.  On  the  left  hand,  as  yon 
pass  tlie  bridge,  some  way  up  the 
river,  is  the  ford  of  Oldbridge,  where 
thebattle  of  thoTwo Kings  was  fought 
and  gained.  Moore,  in  one  of  his  later 
meUxlies,  has  sung  the  Boyne  point- 
edly and  patriotically.  But  in  a  ctiarm- 
ing  booK,  edited  by  Mr.  Hayes,  and 
fuD  of  original  and  thrilling  poetry — 
I  aUude  to  "  The  Ballads  of  Ireland" 
— we  have  three  excellent  poems  on 
the  river.  One  is  **The  J>eaith  of 
Schomberg,"  by  Digby  P.  Starkey, 
finely  wrought  ofl',  and  worthy  of  its 
author;  the  next  is  "The  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,"  by  Colonel  Bladcer— wir^ 
lilce  and  spirited,  like  the  blast  of  a 


bugle,  and  decided  enough  as  to  its 
politics ;  the  third  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Wilde's  "  Beauties  of  the  B<»}'ne  and 
Blackwater, "  and  is  an  admii-able 
poem  —  nindcrate  an<l  gentle  in  its  jjo- 
litical  tone.  In  Dalton's  History,  and 
Wilde's  deli'jhtful  vohime,  evpr\' thing 
l)crtaining  to  tliat  jiart  of  the  lioyne 
to  the  westward  of  Drogheda  is  well 
depicted.  On  the  east  of  Drogheda 
there  is  nouizlit  of  historic  or  p<"»ftic 
interest  along  the  river ;  as,  broiulen- 
ing  in  its  channel,  it  flows  by  sand* 
bulks  and  rabbit  warrens  to  meet  the 
salt  sea.  Yet  here  are  the  green  and 
bonnie  woods  of  Beaulicu,  with  its 
quaint  old  Dutc^h-fashioned  hall,  and 
its  verdant  banks  sloping  to  the  wa- 
ter's edi4e.  Here  are  the  little  fish- 
ing village  of  "  Que^nsborough,"  and 
the  wild  looking  ''Maiden  Tower,**  on 
the  sea  liank.  A  few  miles  ftirther 
on  is  "  Newtown  House,"  a  spacioua 
old  place  and  park,  which  about  the 
year  1798  stood  a  night-long  ^ece, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Clintock,  its  gallant  owner,  who 
beat  the  beleaguring  reljels  oif  at 
morning  light,  having  shot  a  great 
nuinl)er  of  them  in  his  lawn ;  while 
a  lath  and  ])la>ter  elof^'t,  where  he 
had  "looked  up  all  the  ladies"  of  his 
household  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fray,  was  pierced  with  many  ballets. 

this  Captain  M'Clintock  w.is  a 
stout  fellow,  and  much  admired  ever 
afterwards  by  the  peasantiy  for  his 
prowess.  Ho  was  uncle  to  the  late 
John  M'Clintock,  of  Dnimcar.  Near 
liis  house  is  the  village  of  Termon- 
feckin,  with  its  old  manor,  and  rains 
archiepiscopal,  where  the  great  Roman 
Catholic  Primate,  Dowdall,  found  a 
tomb  in  1543  ;  and  the  great  Protest- 
ant Archbishop.  Ussher,  found  a  home 
in  1618.  We  oeneve  no  person  of  any 
note  ever  afterwards  use<l  this  place 
as  a  residence.  The  nm  from  Drogneda 
to  Dunleer  and  Castlebellingham  ii  * 
dull  one ;  yet  through  a  green  uiA 
fanning  country— the  latter  is  a  strik- 
ingly neat  village,  and  renowned  for 
its  good  ale.  An  ancestor  of  l&epra- 
sent  Sir  Alan  Bcllingham  was  a  colonel 
in  King  William's  army,  and  had  the 
honour  of  guiding  his  Muee^  from 
DoAdalk  to  the  fords  of  die  Boyne. 
In  looking  into  Burke*s  Baronetage, 
we  do  not  find  this  family  tracing 
their  descent  from  the  **j^c>od"  Sir 
Edward  Bellinghani,  who  was  Locd- 
Depntjof  Irehuid  in  the  te%ii  of  Bi* 
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ward  XL:  though, it U probable,  that  ciiicanfi-atemity,theruinsof whichare 

tbey  lire  Dnmcm  from  hU  ancestral  etiU  here.  A  branch  of  the  family  {& 

root.   He  was,  according  to  Cox,  "  a  seated  at  MonkslandsHouec^  near  Oar* 

M!aIf>usProte8tant,aii(labraves<il(licr"  lingford,  in  this  county.  As  you  cntor 

— he  was  wise  and  gentle  too ;  and  Duudalk,  the  unmistakable  aet-om- 

whUe  he  put  down  reoellimi,  he  added  nanimentB  of  the  Black  North  "  come 

whole  districts  to  the  English  power,  ocfore  jrou  in  a  iimrc  striking doFelop- 

and  was  the  first  Governor  of  mlaiia  nient  nf  nntioiml  feature,  vfi'p  n^m- 

who  widened  considerably  the  English  ner,and  deyiortment.  The  pc()]>lc  iixtk 

pale.   He  subdued  the  great  rebel,  more  erect,  independent,  grave,  and 

Deemoiid,  more  by  sotltness  than  by  flelf-aatiafiea ;  there  is  more  bosmess, 

opprearion — converting  him  from  an  and  mnrn  hmWc  '^n\ug  on— more  of 

enemy  hxt-o  a  friend;  and  having  self-concentration,  and  Jess  of  looking 

brought  Iiini  to  Dublin  about  1541K  about  them  for  objects  to  amuse  and 

be  had  him  continually  with  himself,  excite,  which  is  so  <  ommon  among 

trnTiini  him  to  civility,  and  eiluratinq:  their  sonthem  neiii;lil>our8.  TlH'>e 

hiui  in  tiie  duties  of  social  and  poii-  sVmt  northerns  have  pomethin^  else 

tical  life.  to  do.  They  aie  a  self-interested  peo- 

EmoiHt  moren,  n.r  «5«it      fero..-  plc-they  are  earnest  on  the  homely 

tliin^;s  (>r  mdustnal  and  morcantHe 

"Bf'Hinuhani  ap]»cars  to  have  been  a  life  they  pretend  not  to  retinenicnt 
man  ot  the  same  liberal  and  wise  or  romance.  There  is  very  little  poetry 
mind  as  Sir  John  Perrot,  who  about  amongst  them ;  bat  tbev  are  a  aecent, 
thirty  years  afterwards  governed  Ire-  orderly  race— hard- woi  Kini,%  and  snc- 
l;i?i<l  Under  both  these  men  the  Irish  cessful,  ii,^  the  natural  result  of  upright 
ciiaracter  improved  and  licairae  civil-  toil.  They  are,  no  doubt,  a  proud 
ized.  Eaeb  of  these  men  was  highly  people ;  bnt  this  quality  is  orer-mled 
IK)pulnr  among  the  great  Irish  chiefs  iiy  moral  gcMjd— it  makes  their  houses 
and  thfir  f'>)](<wrrs.  The  Earl  of  Des-  brijxht  ana  rlran  ;  their  ronduet  de- 
mond  would,  every  day  after  his  corous  and  peaceable;  and  their  dress 
meals,  pray  for  *'tne  good  Belling-  anddemeanottrmoetrespectable.  Tbey 
ham ;"  and  on  Perrot  s  departure  have  not  the  silky  flattery  or  the 
from  Ireland,  he  embnrked  anudst  the  conrte«iUH  tart  of  the  ffoutherly  jicn- 
mingled  wailmgs  and  acchimations  of  saut.  A  Killamev  b<>ggarman  would 
the  lower  orders ;  and  old  Tirlough  utter  more  dvil  things  to  an  English 
O'Nial,  the  chief  of  Tyrone,  "followed  stnmgerln  half  an  hour,  than  a  Down- 
him  to  the  water  side,  bathed  in  shire  farmer  would  say  to  his  land- 
tears.  '  How  dirterent  in  their  results  lord,  whom  he  loved,  in  a  whole  vear. 
on  the  tempers  of  men  were  the  go-  The  Northern,  like  his  own  bills,  is 
Terements  of  the  cntel  and  sanguinary  rough,  but  healthsome;  and  though 
Sussex,  and  the  oorrupt  and  aelfish  ofttimes  p1ain'S])oki>n,  even  ti>  Mnnt- 
Fitzwilliam.  ncss,  there  are  no  kinder  hearted  vmi- 

Soon  we  reached  Dundalk.   The  santrv,  we  do  aver,  in  the  wliole 

fint  qrllable  of  this  name  is  martial,  world. 

Doon,  or  Dun,  signifying;  a  fortified      Leaving  Dundalk  the  landsmpe 

hill ;  and  the  extreme  commonness  of  waxes  lovelier.  Slieve  Gullion  on  tlie 

the  word  as  a  prefix,  indicates  the  left  hand  begins  to  rise.  Cleiinnut 

belUeosti  nature  of  our  ancient  conn-  Gam  shows  its  bald,  granitic  brow 

trjTnen.  Dnndalk  is  an  old  place.  In  over  the  Ixnwiie  woods  of  Ravensdale. 

1315  Edward  Bruce  took  |>t»si>e«sion  cf  The  bounding  burn,  like  twif^tcd  erys- 

the  town,  and  pro<'lairaed  himself  tals,  leaps  down  the  hdl  side  more 

King  of  Ireknd    He  held  it  for  a  frequently;  the  snowy  bleach-greens 

vear,  till  ln'aten  out  of  it  by  .Fohn  de  shimmer  and  glance  like  plnics  of 

)iermingham, ancestor  of  the  T^orrls  of  ivory  inlayin?  emerald  ;  the  rocks  and 

Athenree.    But  the  great  famiiy  of  vales  appear  and  vanish,  as  the  fiying 

this  loo^ly  were  the  De  Verdons —  train  makes  speed  and  way. 
Anglo-Normans  of  rank  and  wealth      The  train  wjus  now  rnnning  on  the 

—one  of  whom,  Ik'itram,  founded  a  high   ground  eastward  of  Newry, 

monastery  for  "crouched  (».<?.  crossed  which  town  lay  on  the  right  hand  in 

— Ohaneer  uses 'orouche' for 'cross')  the  valley  low  down,  and  covered 

Friars;"  and  subsequently.  Lord. Tohn  with  a  ganre  of  silvery  mist,  looked 

de  Yardon  built  a  house  for  the  ITian-  truly  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  pre- 
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eently  we  came  to  a  stAtion  where, 
jumL>u4(  out|  we  prepared  to  descend 
the  hill  vhieh  oYerhansB  ''The  New- 
rie,"  as  we  find  it  spelled  in  old  his- 
toric The  etjTnology  of  the  name  is 
disputed  amouir  the  learned :  some 
n^xt  is  from  *%ieii  Bi, "  (what  hn- 
guage  is  this?)  or  "Nova  Ripa^"  the 
new  bank  on  tlie  side  of  which  it  was 
partbr  built ;  others  derive  it  from  Na 
Tai^'of  the  yew  tieei»'*  in  wluch 
it  once  abounded.  It  was  chief- 
ly built  by  Marshal  BagnalL  about 
the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Earl 
of  KihnoreT,  who  is  a  large  propriebn- 
here,  iuhents  his  estate  in  the  mater- 
nal line  from  a  female  descendant  of 
the  Marshal's*  the  lady  having  mar- 
ried Mr.  K eedham,  the  Eul's  imme- 
diate ancestor.  The  Earl  is  lay  abbot  of 
Ncwry,  the  parish  liaving  an  exempt 
juibdiction,  independent  of  the  bi- 
ihop,  and  subject  only  to  Lord  Kil- 
morcy's  visitation. 

NewTv  !g  a  thoroughly  smart,  thriv- 
ing imcropolis,  with  excellent  shops, 
n  long  handBome  street,  broad  foot- 
patlL^,and  spacious  houses.  Theeoithet 
of  "  dirty,"  which  Swift  applied  to  it 
more  than  a  century  ago,  is  totally 
inapplicable  to  it  now.  Its  mllliB 
and  manufactures — its  distilleries  and 
bleach  greens — its  exports  and  im- 
ports interested  us  greatly.  Here  we 
liad  to  strike  off  from  the  main  trunk 
of  our  northern  journey,  being  under 
promise  to  visit  the  rector  of  ,  an 
old  friend,  whose  parsonage  lies  to- 
wards Newcastle,  and  between  Newiy 
and  the  Slieve  Donard  range. 

HiririL'  fin  outsidp  rarat  the  hotel,  wo 
left  Kewry  at  about  three  o'clock,  at  a 
brisk  eanternp  the  main  streetof  the 
**weetown."  Immediately  on  emerging 
into  the.  country  our  first  ditliculty 
presented  itself  m  a  long,  heavy  hill ; 
and  our  driver  ntting  off  to  walk,  we 
soon  discovered  him  to  be  of  the  lo- 
quacious order. 

.^used  with  his  "  bald,  dl^ointcd 
ehat,*'  we  trotted  over  about  nine 
miles  of  the  dull  road  which  leads  to 
Castlewellan,  and  the  grand  mountain 
range  of  blieve  Donard.  Just  bcfure 
na  towered  a  lofty  mound  or  table- 
land sustaining  the  town  of  Ratlifri- 
land.  Fi\o  roiids  diverge  from  its 
auinmit,  uii  thurougldaresto  different 
parts  d the  country ;  but  no  thorough- 
fkre  is  Buffered  to  made  rouuii 
this  huge  Rath  ;  s')  we  iiad  to  drui:  our 
weary  car  up  tu  the  very  suimmt  of 


the  mound,  and  then  descend  a  hill 
equallpr  long,  st^ep^  &iid  rugeecL  at  the 
opponte  sidei  We  were  fSIIy  half 
hour  accompliBhlng  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  Ivatli ;  whereas,  were 
there  a  road,  we  could  have  trotted 
round  the  base  in  five  minntes;  but 
up  must  every  carriage,  cart,  and  car 
go,  and  down  again,  to  visit  this  hi- 
deous little  place— the  {dague  of  mudi 
enduring  innocent  tcaTetleb  Uks  m — 
the  detestation  of  pK)8tili<mft — the  tisr- 
ror  and  toil  f^f  tired  horses — and  a 
standing  reproach  on  the  independ- 
enee  and  good  sense  of  this  v»lthy 
and  noble  county. 

The  town  is  more  •  iviiized  than  the 
rude  and  dilapidat4,>d  uature  of  its  av«- 
noes  woidd  lead  you  to  ant&oipiifteu 
It  is  the  property  of  one  of  the  Meade 
family — a  constant  absentee — and  the 
&»tate  is  derived  from  a  llne«U  ances- 
tor of  Lorddanwilliam,  a  worthy  and 
kind  alderman  of  London,  whoee  name 
wa'<  Hawkins.  He  was  a  keen  Royalist, 
and  Charles  XL  save  him  this  large 
manor  after  the  Bestomtion.  It  was 
once  the  property  of  the  Magenise^ 
an  old  and  noble  Irish  sept ;  though 
tributary  to  the  O  .Nial,  tul  libera;^ 
of  this  Durden  bj  Iftfriud  Biuznall 
in  1580.  Mi^senis  is  quad  W^&um, 
so  says  the  chronicle,  that  is  the  son 
oi  i:jios,  who  was  graadsuu  to  Adam ; 
but  whatever  donbt  may  enat  in  this 
matter  of  pedigree,  it  is  quite  oertaift 
that  they  were  Lords  of  Iveah — com- 

SrchoudinA  two  baronies  and  half  of 
[onme — ^before  Rodeas,  and  Clan- 
williams,  and  Annesleys,  and  moel 
noble  Dowmhires,  and  absentee  Kil- 
nuNPeyS}  aat  down  on  th^  ancient 


Iveah  is  Hy-£achach — the  word 
Hy  denoting  both  the  lord  am!  hia 
lordship.  Juichach  or  Achaicus  was, 
on  dity  grand&ther  of  King  Coal* 
baig,  who  wius  the  132nd  King  d( 
Ireland,  a.d.  367  !  Now,  with  much 
modesty  aud  great  deference  to  their 
honours,  the  antiquaries^  I  wouM 
hazard  a  speculation  on  this  Kn^ 
Coalbaig,  or  C(>aU>ei,'.  We  all  know 
that  ''beg''  means  suudij  and  we 
have  all  heard  of  old  King  Ci^ 
and  that  he  was  a  great  ir^an — 
probably,  iittU^  Coalbaig  was  his  gmall 
ancestor,  as  large  riven  are  trai»sd 
to  inoonsidendile  ftmMu^  And  so, 
having  given  old  King  Coal  an  Iridi 
descent,  we  will  bid  amen  to  pedigree 
making,  and  return  to  our  travels. 
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Near  to  Rathfriland  Ib  Balljjnroney. 

Here  Sir  Con  Magenis  and  his  lady, 
who  was  a  Tomyris — an  Amazon — a 
Helen  M'Gregor— made  away  with  a 
eompany  of  mtestanta  in  1641— the 
Magenises  cut  them  to  pieces  in  a 
wood  ;  but  when  Sir  Con  came  to  die, 
he  was  haunted  bjr  bloody  visions  of 
Bis  Tictiins,  staUoitt  in  their  fps^ 
around  his  fevered  Ded;  especially 
one  wlio  had  been  cruelly  tortured  by 
his  orders,  and  whom  the  expiring 
ehiefti^  ironld  now  ereiy  moment 
apostrophise  as  if  present,  crying  out 
in  the  agony  of  hia  delirium,  Oli, 
take  away  Mr.  Trudge ;  I  cannot  die 
in  peace  if  Mr.  Trudge  remains  in  the 
room." 

These  asccntij  and  descents  at  Rath- 
friland are  so  steej),  that  our  driver 
told  us  of  a  saying  in  the  country, 
that  your  horse's  wind  wa.s  likely  to 
be  broken  going  ur)  to  Rathfriland, 
and  his  knees  oroKcn  going  down 
again.  The  country  is  wild  and  un- 
dulating about  here.  A  very  few  neat 
farms  meet  the  eye ;  which  is  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule  of  Downshire  ; 
the  majority  of  the  holdings  seem 
to  he  uorenly  managed,  and  whole 
fields  are  covered  and  cfossed  with 
the  sluggard's  lionquet,  the  filthy  yel- 
low ragweed — well  named  so,  from 
He  association  in  name  and  nature 
tolasineseand  rags ;  yet  the  peasantry 
higher  up,  and,  indeed,  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  are  a  hne  independent 
veomaniy ;  theliumenoeeapymggood 
IKMiiesteMS  on  the  hill-sides,  and  nav* 
ing  their  smart  painted  carts,  strong 
neat  harness,  and  well  fed  lioises  on 
tiie  road:  their  haggards  ftill  of  well- 
stacked  nay  and  com ;  and  most  of 
their  dwelling  houses  boasting  of  a 
nice  garden  for  fniit  and  vegetables, 
defended  from  intrusion  by  a  weD- 
trimmed  hedge. 

Nearly  four  miles  from  Rathfriland 
is  the  village  of  Hill  town — uniformly 
TiroJxo\mcQa  HeUtown  bv  our  driver. 
Here  two  of  the  roads  wnich  intersect 
the  Moume  Moiuitains  meet.  The 
village  itself  lies  at  the  bai^e  of  the 
£Bgle  Mountain,  whose  summit  is 

S084  feet  above  tiie  sea.  From  the 
efts  and  the  fissures  of  this  nionn- 
tain  issue  the  waters  of  the  Upper 
Bann.  The  word  signifies  twth 
"white"  and  "light."  There  is  a  very 
lovely  song  of  Moore's,  in  his  Irish 
Melodies,  beginning  with,  "  Sail  on, 
sail  on,  thou  fearless  bark,"  set  to 


the  old  afr  of  "  The  Hmnming  of  the 

Ban."  Shakspeare  has  the  same  idea 
in  his  Winter  s  Talc,  when  he  speaks 
of  "the  humming  seas."  It  is  near 
Hilhown  that  the  Bann  waters  and 
flows  past  the  first  of  those  moetpictn- 
resque  and  interesting  bleachgreens, 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
mission  ofthatiiyer to  Tisit  and  bene- 
fit, before,  in  its  long  course,  like  old 
Rhine,  "making  its  banks  a  l)lcssing," 
it  fulls  into,  and  is  mingled  up  with, 
the  dark  waters  of  Lough  Ne^h. 

A  few  miles  after  our  descent 
from  Rathfriland  we  aiiproached  our 
friend  s  rectory.  In  tiie  mean  time 
our  companion  talked  on  of  his  own 
exploits. 

He  gave  me  his  private  opinion  of 
some  of  the  leading  county  gcntrj^, 
familiarly  styling  them,  Hall,  Close, 
Strong,  Waring;  or,  if  recurring  to 
their  fathei*s,  falling  each  of  such 
"the  last  man;"  from  that  he  pro- 
ceeded on  a  critical  tour  among  the 
clergy  of  •diyers  denominations  (he 
himself  was  a  "I^Ieeting  man,"  or 
Pre8l)yterian),  telling  us  liow  he  ap- 
proved of  some  minister  who  "  had  the 
geft,"  and  how  he  disapproved  of 
other  "puirstecksin  the  piupit;"  and 
thus  we  got  to  our  journeys  end  in 
time  for  dinner. 

We  passed  some  days  at  i^e  Bee- 
tor's  hoiise :  he  was  once  a  man  of 
war,  having  been  a  rai)tain  <"f  (Jre- 
uadiers.  He  is  now  a  man  of  peace, 
and  a  yeiy  fkithfnl  and  idiile  pro- 
daimer  of  the  same ;  and.  like  most 
military  men  who  have  excnanged  the 
sword  for  the  surplice,  he  is  an  ex- 
tremely enei^getio  and  sneeessftil  min- 
ister. He  found  ei^tj  people  in  his 
church,  and  his  congregation  now 
numbers  GOO.  He  is  a  frank,  honest, 
straightforward  fellow ;  a  bold  horse- 
man, and  an  intrepid  man ;  and  we 
protest,  even  when  he  is  nreaeliing 
the  soothing  sweetnesses  of  the  Gospel 
of  Love,  so  much  have  his  military 
habits  and  demeanour  clung  to  him, 
that  it  is  hard  to  dissociate  him  from 
his  bold  tlank  company,  his  bearskin, 
his  chain  epaulettes,  and  clanking 
sabre.  He  is  well  likked,"  as  the 
saying  is,  by  hi.s  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
rishioners, for  he  is  a  kind  and  mo.st 
liljeral-handcd  man ;  and  he  is  deeply 
loved  and  respected  by  all  dasses  of 
Protestants.  With  him  we  visited 
many  of  the  liouses  of  the  richer 
farmers— liis  paiishioners.  The  in- 
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tenor  of  them  is  highly  (•haiactt  ristic      The  mnster  of  these  better  fann* 

of  the  class:  in  general,  an  ample  houses  is  a  well-clothed,  well-fed«  and 

kiteben,  to  the  left,  with  a  laltered  very  independent  man,  bftving  com  in 

ceiling,  dependent  from  which  hang  bin  hi^^rd,  sacks  in  his  food 

P(>!nc  ten  or  twenty  hams  and  sides  of  in  liis  kitchen,  fnmiture  in  Jns  hon«», 

bacon ;  a  sliining  grate, — turf-iUu-  horses  in  his  stable,  cows  m  his 

initted,<-on  which  Bite  heavily,  hi  ebon  b^e,  chamcker  hi  the  ooiint7,  cre- 

etate  and  unenviable  dignity,  a  huge  dit  at  the  fidr,  and  mimey  in  the 
iron  pot,  seething  and  bubbuDgin  the  There  nrc  thousands  und  ten?* 

potato  process.  ot  thousands  of  such  in  the  north  of 

A  long  oak,  or  pamted  deal  eettie,  Irehmd,  thiekfy  town  in  Downahire 

along  the  wall,  and  a  neat  curtain  to  and  Antrim,  and  pervading  the  oom- 

the  window  to  keep  the  sun  from  the  ties  of  Derry,  Fermanagh,  and  f  vf^v 

fire ;  while  beyond  the  kitchen,  per-  Donegal  and  Sliga   The  Ulster  yeo- 

haps,  the  dink  of  the  driring'looni  ia  maoiy  miuter  orer  900,000  hidividii- 

heard  from  some  inner  apartment  ala,  stalwart  in  person,  beef  and  ba- 

Then,  if  you  comply  with  the  hospit-  con  fed  men,  f^tont  in  heart  and  hand, 

able  iiyunction  to  "  walk  up,"  you  patient  and  enduring  in  their  habita, 

enter,  onthe  left  hand,— thoughwith-  and  thoroughly  loyu  toBritiah  role 

out  any  ascent,  the  parlour  (ir  draw-  and  connexion.   These  men  arc  the 

ing-room,  seldom  used— hcinu  like  back-boTic  of  Ireland,  on  whom  she 

Count  Pe^lro,  in  Mu<h  Ado  about  may  ever  depend  for  the  preservation 

y<ttiiin<j,  "too  coatly  for  every  day  of  her  allianoe  with  Great  Britain, 

vear."  and  her  safety  against  inteetine  rero- 

Tl!i'«a])nrtment  i.s  l>oar']<'d,  i)ai)ercd,  lution  or  foreign  a«rirrfs*i'»n. 
and  pariiy  carpeted,  having  a  ma-      True,  there  may  he  soiue  hot  and 

hogany  table  in  the  centre.   It  haa  a  violent  apirita  am*  >n  u  them ;  but  a  few 

sideboard  laden  with  heavy,  old  fa-  Lase  eoins  should  not  bo  considered 

shioned  decanters;  the  grate  full  of  as vitiatingthe  whole "irnineastnmp." 

frizjded  paper.  On  tiie  walls  are  one  Let  any  man  of  an  obser\aut  haoit 

or  two  coloured  printa  of  King  Wil-  take  a  walk  or  drive  among  the  plea* 

liara  on  horseback,— |>robably  cross-  aant  hilla  of  Dowadiiie,  and  person- 

iiig  the  Boyne,— with  his  hook-nose,  ally  visit  these  farming  homesteads, 

jack-boots,  truncheon,  cocked  hat,  and  and  view  their  order  and  snugnesa, 

Kamilieawig:  There  arc  <.^nerally  a  and  thdrmanifeatailionaof  induatiy; 

cipaeious  8ofa  covered  with  calico ;  a  let  him  eoaveise  with  the  honest, 

side-table,  on  which  rei>oee  two  or  straightforward  paterfamilias;  the 

thi*ee  Biblea,  mostly  heirlooms,  re-  kind,  gentle,  and  generally  pious  mo- 

mmding  ua  of  Buma*  oottar  and  hia  ther ;  the  modest  hai^-woridiig,  and 

»  Biglia*Bibk,aBwhiifhtlwr^  prid*:'*  pure  dnu.htors;  let  him  talk  to  tiie 

while  over  the  ni;>ntehpiece  the  f^ve  fine,  blunt,  nr  tire,  yonths  and  hum 

generally  rests  upon  a  coupU^  of  luus-  lads ;  and  summing  all  up^  he  niiiat 

keto,  or  fowling-piecea,  on  pins,  right  eonfess  that  tbeae  Ihir  bom€ateada» 

wdl-oiled  and  polished ;  and  an  old  prched  amongst  the  northern  biUa, 

aword,  or  bayonet,  in  the  comer.  form  a  civil,  social,  and  moral  pir- 

Everv  thing  is  stnciiy- neat,  bright,  ture,  of  which  every  tnie  heartcfl 

andweDkept,andanairofaubat«ice  man,  and  loyal,  and  patriotie  IrUi 

pervades  the  establishment    They  subject  may  be  proud. 
a;*e  noble,  fine  fellows,  these  northern      They  are  rough  -.av]  ready  enonsrh, 

yeomen.   Industry  follows  thorn  in  and  speak  their  mind  without  reserve; 

the  morning  to  the  busy  field,  or  sits  the  good  opmion  that  they  enterlaia 

with  them  at  the  patient  loom  during  of  their  own  judgment  being  a  larpe 

tlx' day,  and  directs  the  flyinn;  shuttle;  cxinsal  element  of  their  p^iec^-^"  ^r^  life, 

while  her  fair  daughters,  cleanliness  Our  friend,  the  rector,  being  luilv  as 

and  comfort^  like  good  and  bnury  frank  as  any  of  hia  floek,  makea  it  to 

Marthas,  tend  the  house,  and  throw  cometopsRs  tliat  his  par  i.s  I  doners  and 

an  air  of  sunshine  and  e^ilm  content  he  understand  each  rtlirr,  and  thna 

around  the  happy  homesteads,  imd  they  draw  harmoniously  together.  An 

the  chaste  and  pleaaanthearfth,  which  example  of  this  candour  on  tiieir  part 

bums  and  brightens  at  the  evening  may  amuse.  A  friend  preached  in  his 

hour  when  the  men  oome  home  from  church  lately ;  the  ( on^egation  wari, 

labour.  as  usual,  most  nmperous:  the  men 
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standing  in  a  mass  in  the  centre  of  with  acceptance  and  favour.  howcTer 

the  large  square  pows;  the  "  weemen,"  human  fastidinn^ness  may  (leery  it. 

as  the  weaker  vessels,  occupying  the  They  have  words  in  common  me 

sMto,  The  audience  deeply  attentive,  which  weeaimotfiiid  in  any  dictionary, 

patient'even  to  a  virtuous  ex(^8  under  and  whirh  would  reouirc  a  resuscita- 

the  infliction  of  any  lentjth  of  sermon,  tion  of  Jonathan  Olabuck  to  investi- 

but  utiii  reserving  to  themselves  the  gate  or  explain.    One  of  these  is 

right  of  being  exeessively  critical:  Jodering^  that  %  m^ing  way,  ad- 

eaek  blne'Coated  fanner  rating  him-  vancing.  ^Wheii  tlie  warm  weather 

Rplf  as  a  tip-top  judge,  l>oth  ot  "  the  corner,  tho  rr  -ps  will  Imve  a  good 

dooctriue  and  the  deTevcrj'  o'  the  die-  fodtrmij.     Tins  is  a  household  word 

cowee,"  andyin  fact,  attending  church,  among  the  farmers.   '* When  we  get 

not  merely  for  the  selfish  object  of  to  the  top  ofyon  hill,"  says  my  driver, 

jH^rMMin!  e  !ifi'  ntinii.  V)iit  likewise  for  "we  will  have  pood/W'^r/w^rs  on  our 

tiie  more  generous  purpose  oi  improv-  journey."   Perhaps  the  term  is  a  cor- 

iugandenriching  tneirroinister'smind  ruption  of  furthenng. 

their  eritieismB  and  even  castiga-  Another  word  they  use  is  cahijing^ 

ti'UiH  on  his  Fcrmon    ^  ►n  the  present  that  is,  gossipin^r  a})out,  visiting, 

occasion '^t  he  dlscoorsc  was  well  likked  junketing.    A  stout  farmer  said  to 

by  the  hearers."    And  of  this  my  my  friend — 

mend  had  a  rough  not  iheation  next  ''Eh,  Raetor,  nan  dear,  I  nuist 

morning,  being  hailed  from  a  field  l>y  coniplonn  to  you  o'  my  daughter, 

a  youTi^  farmer  who  was  80wingoat&  Hattv"  (AnKlice,  Hetty). 

I  sHv,  llactor."  "What's  the  mutter  with  her,  Sam  ?" 

Wei  I,  J  ohn,  what'i  the  matter  I"  '*  Why,  she's  that  foolidge,  that  she 

"Why,  I  say,  Ractor,  I  want  to  must  be  alwaya  Axf^n^ amang the 

actjuent  you  that  all  the  people  think  nei«j;hbnur.i." 

that  you  man  we  heerd  yesterday  in  Quer;^^.   Could  caleying  be  a  piece 

the  ehnreh  is  far  ower  you  in  the  of  erratic  daasicaHty  which  had  found 

qteech."  it-s  way  among  the  jjeasants  of  Down- 

"So  he  is,  John  (langhiug) ;  so  he  shire  nTid  their  patois,  and  has  its 

i&   Good  morning  to  you."  lin^nal  mot  in  the  verb  xaXcw,  to  call. 

This  is  not  unkindnm,  but  want  of  They  are  litigious  in  theUr  way,  and 

tact,  and  bhmtness.   They  eertainly  fondof"wrangungout  of  the  matter;" 

do  not  exhibit  much  of  the  or<mn  of  and  even  when  defeated,  they  ran  ad- 

veueratiou,  for  the  last  blessing  is  mire  the  skill  of  their  victorious  ad* 

searoe  given  from  the  minltter^a  lips  versary,  and  enjov  the  adroitness 

in  ^urch  wlien  the  men  all  put  on  which  produced  their  tiwn  discom- 

their  liat«  and  stalk  .sturdily  down  the  fiture.    Our  friend  overtook  with  us 

aisle  with  their  heads  covered.  one  day  on  the  road,  a  tine  youns 

Th^  are  notamusical  people,  these  farmer,  ruddy  of  sonntenance^  and 

good  northerns.   We  know  not  how  with  a  keen  and  humorous  eye ;  he 

they  may  perform  in  private  society,  was  driving  a  very  lirindsome  horse 

but  tiieir  cougreffiitioual  singing  is  and  cart,  and  was  couiing  Irom  the 

^orou^hly  diseonbuit,  and  opposed  mill  with  empty  flour  hags.  My 

to  every  priueiple  of  pure  harmony,  friend  greeted  nim  by  striking  him  in 

Tlifv  do  not  sin;;  from  their  chest  or  a  frie?idlv  way  on  the  shoulder,  when 

throat,  but  from  the  jpalate  of  their  the  foliowingiiialogue  took  place  : — 

moathandtheirnose.  Theirpsslmody  i7«:<»r— Well,  Sandy,  1  did  not 

seems  to  be  of  an  ultra-conservative  see  yon  in  yoor  pew  at  ebursh  yestor- 

n^ore,  repugnant  to  i!of>r  >vement,  day." 

stiff,  and  hereditary,  and  liueally  de-  <iKi>k/^~"Thrue  for  you,  Bactor,  I 

rived  from  many  defunct  no6(^  wu  not  wt  jtetv** 

tiMir  psabn-singing  ancestry.   Occa-  JKector— '**But,  my  friend,  I  did  not 

aonally  a  swe<  f  note  U  heard,  or  a  see  yoti  there  at  all." 

melo<lioud  trilJ,  but  it  is  at  once  ab-  tSmuiy — '*My  oh,  wlio  told  your 

sorbed  in  tlu*  brattle  and  bray  of  100  Raverence  such  a  thing  on  me — me, 

bad  and  rough  v<»i(  e.s.   Yet  we  doubt  who  is  alwavs  so  reglar?' 

not  that  this  oftering  of  praise,  going  Rcrtar^*'!  tell  yon,  sir,  T  could 

up  from  .so  many  houe.'^t  and  sineere  not  8ee  you  in  any  jwirt  of  the  ehurch." 

hearttt,  is  k^kd  by  the  Great  Father  ISanJy  (grinning)—"  There  was  a 
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peat  crowd  in  it,  many  of  'the  meet- 
ing people '  -were  in  it ;  andrara  thm 

was  that  throng  that  your  Raverenoe 
might  have  meessed  seeing  me." 

ifector—"  Were  you  there  sir,  or 
wen  yon  not  t** 

Sandy — "Dear  man,  but  you're 
stetV;  amnt  T  always  there,  and  what 
would  ail  mc  that  I  would  not  gae 
yesterday  1" 

/?ector—"  Sandy,  you  wen  not 
there,  I  assert  posit'vcly." 

Handy — "  How  can  you  prove  that 
agen  met" 

Jitfdor  (putting  the  top  of  his  rid- 
ing-whip on  Sandy's  face) — "  Look  at 
your  chin,  sir  ;  you  have  not  shaved 
off  your  beard  for  eight  days,  and 
this  would  not  be  the  case  had  yon 
been  in  church  yesterday." 

iSamly  (chuckUng  with  delight,  and 
nibbing  hia  bands)— "  Weel,  weel, 
Ractor,  but  you  do  bate  the  world  for 
'futeness;  my  oh,  hnt  you're  ashearp 
man.  WelL  I'll  be  in  it  Sunday  firat: 
ao  be  sure  to  be  looking  out  for  me, 
for  I  wumia  vex  you  a^in." 

With  that  the  penitential  culprit 
whipped  his  horse  on ;  but  every  now 
and  then  we  saw  him  casting  back 
grinning  glances  of  ailmiration  at  his 
minister,  aa  ho  slowly  melted  from 
our  view. 

The  Revival  movement  was  vigor- 
ous in  this  parisli  and  neighbourhood: 
it  is  not  just  a  sulijoct  suitable  to 
these  pages,  yet  we  may  say  that  in  a 
drive  to  Banbridge  and  back  again, 
after  our  cyos  had  feasted  on  its 
abounding  and  beautiful  river,  with 
its  numerous  falls,  and  with  its  greeu 
banks  inlaid  with  long  rolls  of  snowy 
web — after  we  had  gazed  on  a  succes- 
sion of  bright  nuuisious,  glancing 
among  the  trees — after  we  had  seen 
the  i^eat  revolving  wheel%  and  the 
]>rnt-up  rushing  water-course  tum- 
bling over  their  dark,  vet  flashing, 
tioat-boards — after  we  had  admired  the 
looff  white  faeUmes  and  mill-houses, 
with  their  many  windows  and  tall 
chimneys,  Htattered  along  the  river 
aide,  and  the  comfortable  and  clean 
oottal^  of  the  workmen  standing 
among  their  patches  of  small  tillage, 
mingled  with  pasture-ground:  and  the 
handsome  pleasure-grounds  of  the 
proprietors,  their  trim  cut  hedges  and 
glowing  gardens  -  after  we  had  looked 
into  iluntly  Glen  and  Seapatrick,  and 
seen  how  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 


indnstiy  had  been  helped  by  great 
Katnre  with  her  yaet  w«ter<^poiwei^ 
•ad,  in  return,  how  these  elementa 
had  made  her  fair  features  still  love- 
lier by  skill  and  cidtivation — we  con- 
fm  that  on  taming  oar  back  ob  the 
rich  and  fair  valley  of  the  Bann,  our 
moral  taste  was  as  highly  gratified  aa 
our  patriotic  feelings  had  been,  by 
observing,  on  several  rign-boarda  of 
public-houses  by  the  road-side,  the 
notification  of  the  sale  of  "spirits'* 
painted  clean  out  1  And  this  haa  been 
one  of  the  results  of  the  BevivaL 
Another  most  happy  effect  has  been 
the  diminution  or  party  spirit.  An- 
other tangible  and  patent  feature  of 
this  movement  is  the  increase  of  do- 
mestic happiness;  for  sobriety  and 
industry,  both  at  home  and  aoroad, 
are  nuw  flourishing  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  higher  and  more  ooastraia- 
iug  principle.  Men  who  funncrly 
came  home  from  the  fair,  in  their 
curts,  singing  rude  songs,  and  shout- 
ing out  pohtical  defianoea  to  their 
neighbours,  now  drive  back  without 
noise,  and  disturb  not  the  qiuet  air, 
except  it  be  by  the  singing  of  a  Re- 
vival hymn ;  and  one  smiling  matron, 
the  mistress  of  a  large  farm-house  in 
the  hills,  and  tlie  mother  of  a  ''long 
family,"  assured  me,  with  tears  of 
ioy  in  her  eyes,  that  she  had  never 
been  so  happy  in  all  licr  life  since 
"  hisself  {i.e.,  the  husbjiud)  w;is  that 
changed ;  and  a  the  boys  of  the 
femimly  had  become  that  good,  and 
gentle,  and  loving,  and  eacYv  lial|liBg 
the  ither  :  God  be  thankeil." 

There  were  three  lions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  oar  friend's  reetory  we 
much  wished  to  see  l>efore  we  march- 
ed deejMir  into  the  lK)wels  of  the  Black 
Noith.  One  was  the  hill  of  Doilya- 
brae,  where  some  vears  ago  there  was 
a  combat— short,  out  very  sangninaiy 
— between  the  poUtical  parties  of  this 
county.  Another  obiect  was  to  see 
Ttjllvmore  Park,  Lord  Roden's  beao- 
tiful  seat,  couched  under  the  8ha<iow 
of  the  great  Slieve  Donard  And  the 
third  wish  we  had,  was  to  visit  Ro»- 
trevor  through  the  wild  upland  pav- 
es of  the  Moume  Mountains. 

Our  visit  to  TollvTiiore  Park  was  of 
an  agreeable  nature. 

The  roa^l  to  Tollymore  ia  throagh 
an  ugly,  ill-farmed,  broken  countiy. 
Stones  there  are  in  abundance,  which 
the  people  won't  pick  out,  toid  the 
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filthy  raf^eed  in  exuberance,  which 
th^  won't  pluck  up.  One  lady,  a 

good  and  gifted  woman,  who  travelled 
this  road  some  twenty  veurs  ago,  talks 
of  this  weed  forming  a  belt  of  rich 
gold,  with  its  tnfta  of  pure  white,  or 
^nre  purple."  We  envy  her  entnu- 
siaam,  but  not  her  judgment.  This 
vile  interloper  exhausts  the  ground, 
while  It  defonnB  it ;  and  the  "pnro 
fijngeB*'  oar  exeelloiit  iricnd  admired 
80  much,  arerecepUicIes  for  seed,  wlii(;li 
borne  on  the  breast  of  every  wind  that 
htow^aowthemselTee  liberally  round 
abont^  and  certainly  give  splendid 
cropSjfornaturo'sfarmingiseverboim- 
UfuL  We  cannot  reconcile  the  tolera- 
tion of  this  ragweed  plague,  with  the  in- 
dustryandgood  sense  of  theDownshire 
farmer  or  cottier.  We  are  told  that 
in  August  thev'  cut  them  oft*  close  to 
the  ground.  Bad,  bad  iiurfl;eiy  !  The 
disease  should  be  attacked  in  spring, 
when  there  are  no  blossoms,  and  tlic 
roots  are  weak.  It  is  an  agrarian  can- 
cer, and  must  be  eradicated  to  be 
curetL 

We  had  now  tlie  Moume  range  be- 
fore us,  running  from  Newcjwtle — 
(so  called  from  a  castle  built  by  Felix 
Magenia  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth)— to  Rostrevor,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  southward.  Of  these 
Siieve  Donard  is  the  monarch,  and 
Uea  moat  northerly.  He  who  tnr- 
raounts  this  peak,  stands  nearly  2,800 
feet  above  tlie  plane  of  tlie  ocean. 
Then  there  is  Siieve  Beg,  wliich  is 
bdng  interpreted  thelittle  mountain, 
whieh,  nevertheless^  measures  2,384 
feet  in  altitude. 

We  entered  Lord  Roden's  demesne 


throui^  a  atatefar  aiohway,  from  the 
neat  and  ^klish-like  Tillage  of  Biy- 

ansford.    There  are  two  other  a])- 


E roaches,  which  arc  called  the  Bur- 
ican  and  the  Hilltown.  Hie  place 
ia  of  rare  and  exoeiling  l)caaty— a  per- 
fect jewel  on  tlie  eartli.  Here  are  the 
great  sea,  the  grand  mountain,  the 
dark,  deep  glen,  the  roaring  torrent, 
the  black  stretch  of  woods,  the  ver- 
dant plantation,  the  grey  primeval 
boulders  standing  in  tlie  river-bed; 
the  handsome  mansion,  erect  on  its 
green  platform,  amidst  its  beds  of 
aromatic  flowers  and  its  grand  rho- 
dodendrons—all combining  to  render 
Tollymorc  Park  one  of  the  moat  beau- 
tiful places  our  eves  had  ever  been 
charmed  with.  This  property,  with 
othera^  came  to  Lord  Boden  through 


hia  descent  from  the  HamiHouL  Bads 
of  danhrassi],  bat  it  is  ptrohaue  that 

the  whole  rep'on  was  originally  the 
possession  of  the  'MAotmimM^  or  the 
O'Neils. 

We  heard  his  lordship  spoken  of 
by  all  in  tenna  of  deep  respect  and 

strong  affection.  He  is  a  fine,  manly, 
true-hearted  Irishman,  stately  as  a 
prince  in  his  person,  and  unassumiog 
as  a  peasant  in  his  manner.  Even 
Henry  D.  Inglis,  the  honest  Whig 
tourist)  albeit  unused  to  the  lauding 
mood,  especially  when  a  Tory  is  on 
the  tapis,  writes  of  him  thus  : — 
"Earl  Koden  bears  a  higli  cliaracter 
amoug  men  of  all  parties — a  charac- 
ter which  must  certainly  be  merited, 
since  no  man  haa  pursued  a  coiu-se  so 
little  conciliatory  as  his  L<^rdshii)." 
Or,  in  other  words,  has  acted  out  liis 
principles,  which  surely  every  man 
hiis  a  rieht  to  do. 

We  drove  along  tlie  Sliimna,  the 
mountuin-streaui  which  raves  through 
the  valley.  In  this  wild  and  soUtary 
1^  three  fair  and  gentle  girls  wero 
wandering,  as  it  f('ll,  upon  a  day, 
some  years  ago  :  they  were  daughters 
to  a  professional  gentleman — an  auti- 
cpiaiy,  a  Christian,  and  a  truly  affec- 
tionate father. 

They  were  climbing  amidst  the 

rt  boulders^  around  whose  base 
river  whitens  and  whirls,  or 
slowly  settles  into  deep  black  pools, 
embossed  with  floating  ma.«?8es  of  dis- 
coloured foam.  How  it  hapoeued 
can  scaroe  he  said;  but,  miseraole  to 
relate,  one  of  these  poor  girls  slipt 
from  the  rock,  and  falling  into  the 
river  was  drowned  in  the  sight  of  her 
affoniaed  sisters,  who  were  totally  un- 
able either  to  render  or  procure  assist- 
ance from  the  depth  of  the  pool,  and 
the  utter  ioueiiuess  of  the  place. 

We  spent  the  evaune  sauntering 
amidst  tne  valleys  and  u]^ands  of  thia 
wild  parish.  All  the  elevated  ground 
commanded  splendid  views  to  the 
west ;  the  blue  and  black  peaks  of  the 
great  Moume  range  standing  silently 
up  against  an  evening  sky  of  gold  and 
green,  of  amber  and  of  fire.  The  sun 
went  down  magnificently,  and  hope 
waa  huqr  sketching  a  bright  to-mor- 
row for  our  Rostrevor  foray;  but  truth 
to  say,  oiu-  climate  U  fickle,  and  the 
morning  broke  in  mist  and  fog.  Still 
nothing  daunted,  our  ladies  would 
make  the  attempt.  And  so  we  clinibed 
thesteeproad  inathindrizsle,  attained 
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the  top  of  the  Yasii  in  a  thick  and 
wetting  smirr^  and  drove  heavily  and 
gloomuyand  all  water-clogged  through 
the  passeij  which  lead  to  Roatrevor. 
In  vain  we  peeretl  through  the  dense 
and  wetting  mist.  In  vain  we  longed 
for  one  hall-how^s  sunahine,  tliat  we 
might  h)ok  iip<>n  SUeve  Donard,  tlie 
monarch  of  the  range,  ami  the  kiiif; 
of  peaks  and  precipices,  lifting  his 
domed  head  into  the  sk^.  Where 
now  was  Eagle  Mountain,  from  whose 
roots  of  gray  granite  Hanked  with 
masses  of  hornblende  schists  and 
ereenstone,  the  Bann  first  leaps  from 
the  li.'ird  rock  into  birth,  and  boin^, 
and  life?  The  Eagle  Mountain  is 
above  2,000  feet  hi^h;  but,  alas!  it 
now  stood  like  a  penitent,  wrapped  in 
the  gloomy  sackcloth  of  impenetrable 
mist,  and  not  a  feature  of  its  beauty 
could  be  recognised.  Where  were  the 
four  brother  j^iaut.s,  Slievc  Bingian, 
Slleve  Beg,  Slieve  Muck,  and  Slieve 
More,  all  soaring  much  over  2,000  feet 
in  altitude,  with  many  a  lower  peak 
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and  humbler  summit  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  their  grandeur,  like  serfs 
around  their  kings!  They  wereaD 
thcrc.no  doubt, aiitl  in  splendid  beaut\' 
too,  with  a  thousand  torrents  foaniing 
down  their  rifts,  and  fulling  over  their 
predpioeB.  Bat  to  us  they  were  nr>t 
seen,  save  in  fancy's  glass,  the  blind - 
^jSoakiagyStupiiying  rain  obscuring 

Onoe,  for  a  minute,  the  mist  eleft 

asunder,  and  a  wandering  sunlx\im 
fell  upon  a  green  precipitous  bank  on 
our  right  hand,  and  there  a  slender 
thread-like  stream  of  water  appeared: 
it  wa;?  the  IJann  rushing  from  its 
mountain  cradle,  and  leaping  down  a 
black  grooved  whiustone  nxk  on  its 
^adsome  way.  It  was  the  VBrifm  of 
a  minute  -  like  somethini;  very  pwcct 
and  short-lived  in  this  iife-travel  of 
ours ;  then  came  on  again  the  merci- 
less rain,  and  so  we  were  all  right  wett 
plcjised  when  our  driver  announced 
over  our  umbrella  tops^  that  we  had 
leached  BoBtreror. 
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Another  day  had  passed,  and  now 

it  was  the  warm  twilight  of  a  glowing 
summer  evening.  The  air  wa«  still, 
and  silence  seemed  to  reign  as  if  peace, 
not  war,  were  in  the  land.  Some  time 
had  passed  since  sunset,  but  a  golden 
light  still  lingered  in  the  sky,  and  (-n 
rae  highest  nill-tops,  when  11  any 
North  rode  slowly  up  the  road  that 
led  him  home  from  Bath.  Ever  and 
anon  he  gaily  hummed  snatches  of  a 
uavalier  song,  dextrouslv  transposed 
hy  alterations  here  and  there  into 
verses  which  perfectly  suited  his  opi- 
nions. 

He  was  alone,  and  the  roa<l  was 
▼ery  solitary ;  but  as  he  turned  a  sharp 

corner  he  saw  before  him  a  ;:enth^- 
inan,  whone  plain  hat  and  long  sail- 
coloured  cloak  betokened  liis  princi- 

I)Ies.  His  horse  was  walking  Teiy 
eisurely,  the  reins  upon  its  neck, 
wliile  tlie  rider  was  plungetl  into  a 
deep  tit  of  aljstraction.  llarry  quick- 
ened his  own  paosi 


M 


^Whither  away,  John  Atherton  ? 

cried  he,  as  he  overtook  him. 
The  gentleman  addressed  started, 

and  turned  his  liead. 
"Oh,  Harry  North,  is  that  yea  ?  ' 

he  answered,  in  atone  of  surprise  un- 
mingled  with  pleasure.  "I  :im  going 
to  Marshfield.  I  suppose  you  are  on 
your  way  home." 

"  Yes,  after  a  hard  day's  work.  I 
have  ha<l  a  g«K)d  ride,  a  good  dinner^ 
and  a  good  fight** 

"A  fight  r 

"Yea,  verily,"  replied  Harry ;  "and 
since  thou  art  going  my  way,  we'll 
e'en  ride  together,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
tlie  whole  history  thereof." 

John  shnigged  his  shoulders :  he 
was  very  tired,  and  greatly  {(referred 
his  own  meditations  to  Harry  s  inces- 
sant diatter:  but  having  no  deeeut 
excuse  to  rid  himself  of  the  unwel- 
come conirmny  of  his  brother-in-amis, 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  wiuit  he 
expected  would  be  a  lengthened  glori- 
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fixation  of  the  Captain'.s  ovrn  skill  A 
prowess.  Ho  consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  they  were  not  far 
fmm  (to  him)  the  denred  haven  of 
peace,  Harry's  home. 

"I  have  l)een  dining  with  Mr.  Bas- 
sett,  at  Claverton  Manor — the  large 
honae,  yon  know,  with  the  flights  of 
steps  and  terrace  walk.s  in  front,  liard 
by  the  church.  Wc  were  a  very  jolly 
party :  Sir  Edward  llungerfoixi  was 
there,  and  Colonel  Sydney,  and  divera 
others.  AVell,  we  had  come  to  tlie 
end  of  an  uncommon  good  dinner: 
the  wine  was  on  table,  and  going  round 
pfetty  freely,  too.  To  epBak  honest 
trntli,  it  seems  to  me  the  sodly  love 
creature-comforts  as  much  as  the 
cavaliers,  if  to-day's  proceedings  are 
a  sample.  I  was  just  diaoournnff 
with  my  usual  eloquence  on  tlie  a^ 
fairs  of  the  nation— (^'ou  are  not  \\s>>- 
tening,  John,) — when  bang  came  in  a 
cannon  ball  through  the  wall  above 
the  front  window,  whizzing  over  our 
heads,  right  across  the  table  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  You  may 
anppose  that  we  were  all  somewhat 
surprised  at  l>einp;  thus  assailed  u]»on 
the  sudden.  Bassett  looked  scared  out 
of  his  wits  ;  but  Hungerfurd  started 
Up,  and  swore  he'd  take  vengeance  on 
tlic  cavaliers  who  had  insulted  gentle- 
men at  their  dinner-table.  'Oorneon, 
Mr.  Bassett,'  he  cried,  drawing  his 
tword;  'oome  on,  gentlem^m  ;  we'll 
havi'  at  these  lursed  malitniauts !' 
And  witii  that  we  all  rushed  out  with 
swords  drawn  \  and  as  we  came  turn- 
blingheltei^-skelter  down  the  steps,  ve 
caufjnt  siu'ht  (jf  the  mi»rions  and  car- 
bines twinkling  and  flashing  in  the 
fields  down  by  the  river.  Thereat  we 
all  waxed  furious;  and  I  grieve  to 
Bay  tlu*re  were  more  oaths  swoni  tlian 
^\-as  liecouiing  such  ;:odly  gentlemen. 
Our  horses  were  brought  out  in  the 
oonrtyard  below,  and  we  were  all  in 
our  saddles  in  a  tricf.  There  were  a 
few  of  our  troo|)ers  ahout,  who  cauu' 
along  with  us  to  swell  our  ranks,  and 
one  or  two  of  Bassett's  servingmen 
withal." 

"  How  many  were  you  T'  asked 
John,  who,  as  a  soldier,  could  not 
but  feel  some  interest  in  the  story. 

"Why,  there  we  had  th«'  advaiitacre 
of  the  enemy-  we  mustered  about 
fifteen,  wloic  they  could  not  have 
been  a  dozen;  but  then  they  were 
Boniowliut  l>etter  anne<l :  save  our 
tooopers,  wc  Imd  not  a  buff-coat,  nor 
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a  piece  of  armour  amongst  us,  and 
nought  but  our  swords  and  pistols. 
Well,  we  thundered  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  down  the  steep  lane  leading 

to  the  river,  and  over  tTie  grass,  at  a 
break-neck  ^liop.  By  this  time  the 
rascals  had  passed  the  ford,  and  were 
all  drawn  up  in  a  large  mea^low,  with 
the  river  close  in  their  rear:  a.<»  we 
apy>eared  they  gave  us  a  warm  wel- 
come with  their  carbineii,  and  one  of 
our  troopers,  poor  fellow,  Ml  dead  by 
my  side.  But  down  we  came  with  a 
shout,  falling  on  hand-to-hand  \r\  the 
smoke,  crying,  uj*  wc  rode  them  down. 
'Strike  for  God  and  the  Parliament  r 
and  1  f  nind  myself  engatred  point  to 
point  with  the  tali  commander  of  the 
cavaliers,  who  seemed  a  man  of  some 
qnaUty;  so,  as  we  were  using  our 
weapons,  I  asked  him  if  he  called 
himself  a  gentleman  to  disturb  us 
at  our  diimer  table  without  any 
provocation ;  to  the  which  he  dvilly 
made  an.svrer,  by  requesting  me  to  go 
to  the  devil  :  then  '  have  a  care,* 
quoth  I, '  or  i  d  send  you  there  first:' 
and  with  that  I  fell  to  again  with  all 
my  might;  and  in  another  moment^ 
rising  in  my  stirrups,  I  dealt  him  a 
blow  which  disabled  his  sword  arm  ; 
luckily  for  me,  I  trow,  for  he  was  be- 
ginning to  pres.s  me  somrwhat  hard  ; 
however,  I  could  n(»t  yiursue  my  ad- 
vantage; for,  juiit  in  that  nick  of  time, 
my  sword  snapped  in  twain.  Then 
the  enemy,  disheartened  at  the  fate  of 
their  ofhci^r,  and  having  spent  all 
their  ammunition,  broke  their  line 
and  retreated,  leaving  behind  several 
hurt,  though  but  one  slain  mit right. 
In  a  few  moments  more  tlieir  hoi-ses 
went  splashing  througli  the  ford,  with 
the  water  up  to  tl»eir  saddle-girths, 
T  would  the  foul  tiend  had  pitclied  off 
one  or  two  of  the  malignants  into  the 
river,  alas  we  had  nut  the  wliere- 
withal,  for  our  ammunition  was  spent 
as  well  as  theirs.  Well,  they  marched 
up  Warlcigh  hill,  where  they  had  left 
their  cannon,  but  we  could  not  pur- 
sue them,  as  we  should  like  to  have 
done,  as  we  should  thereby  have  ap- 
])rojielied  the  enemy's  quarters  more 
nigh  than  was  titting  in  our  somewhat 
defenceless  condition,  so  we  went 
l»a<-k,  not  in  the  l^est  of  luimours,  I  do 
ii'^sure  vou.  As  for  William  Bassett, 
I  heard  him  come  toiling  up  the  steps 
swearing  like  a  trooper,  instead  of  a 
godly  yKirliament  man  as  lie  is  though 
as  for  his  godliness,!  should  never  be 
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Hurprised  to  hear  of  hia  tumiug  ma- 
lignant at  any  time),  however  we 
found  oonsolation  in  aome  moro  wine 

and  strong  waters. " 

"Harry,"  said  John,  gravely,  "you 
and  some  of  your  friends  are  not  one 
whit  Letter  than  the  cavaliers :  ami  if 
you  think  you  are  on  the  Litid  -  1<\ 
l)ecause  you  are  on  the  side  vl  the 
parliament,  you  deceive  yourselves. " 

"  There,  there,"  replied  Harry,  im- 
patiently, alarmed,  as  he  thouj^ht 
8aw  a  lecture  iu  prospect ;  "  that  will 
do.  John;  your  exhortations  will  keep 
till  you  get  home ;  and  they'll  do  well 
enough  for  Lionel,  defir  srood  fellow, 
he's  ungodly  enougjb  in  all  conscience. 

John  made  no  r^ply,  but  we  will 
give  him  credit  for  enough  toleration 
to  suppose,  that  if  he  miv\c  any  mm- 
parison  between  1  he  Royalist  brother 
and  the  Puritan  friend,  it  was  decid- 
edly to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 

"  Dy  the  by,''  asked  Harry,  after  a 
short  silence,  "  is  Lionel  at  home?" 

**  No,  he  is  away,  not  on  the  best  of 
ermnda^  I  fear ;  I  doul^t  but  M-hat 
thereissoineevil  ilesi<:n  atloatamongst 
the  malign  ants,  wherein  he  is  engaged." 

**  Well,  it  seems  to  me  the  devil  has 
licen  very  busy  among  the  cavaliers 
of  Into.  Colonel  Sydney  ha?  just  lieen 
ordering  me  to  go  witii  him  to-morrow, 
and  help  him  to  set  a  trap  to  eaten 
some  of  these  wicked  ones.  I  know 
not  who  tliey  are,  nor  aught  aT»oiit 
them  :  nor  even  where  we  are  to 
meet  them.  The  Oolone!  was  very  close; 
but  I  shrewdly  suspect  it  is  something 
to  do  with  that  letter  I  intercepted.'* 

"What  letter  r  said  John. 

**  Why,  yesterday  afternoon,  asl  was 
with  some  of  my  men  In'twijrt  Bath 
and  Bradford,  we  fnunda  fellow  upon 
the  road  wlio  looked  confoundedly 
suspicious,  and  could  not  give  a  satis» 
factory  account  of  himself,  so  I  had 
him  seait  hed,  and  found  on  him  a 
letter,  sure  enough,  but  I  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tall  of  it ;  it  was  all 
queer  marks  and  signs,  written  in  ci- 
pher, in  fact,  so  I  haudoil  it  over  to  the 
Ck>loneL  who  was  a  little  on  in  front. 
He  made  very  little  difficulty  about 
it,  I  can  tell  you  ;  the  malignants 
little  think  that  he  has  got  the  key 
to  some  of  their  plaguy  ciphers,  and 
can  read  them  off  at  a  glance;  ah,  he's 
a  clever  man  that  Colonel  of  ou  rs.  But 
*twas  very  oihl,  he  never  told  me  a 
word  that  was  iu  the  letter,  but  when 
he  had  read  it,  gave  me  one  of  his 
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tremendous  black  looks,  I  can't  ima- 
gine why,  for  I  thought  I  had  done 
my  duty  admirably ;  however,  he  has 
been  very  friendly  to  day ;  we  talked 
together  all  dinner  time,  and  he 
asked  me  so  tnany  questioiiB  aliout 
Oourtenay,  and  wante  to  he  intro- 
(luffed  to  her;  "and  *pon  my  honour." 
continued  Hairy,  in  a  tone  of  grave 
reflection,  **  he  would  prove  a  very 
eligible  match  for  her  ;  he  cannot  be 
mueh  abovi-  fifty,  and  he  might  con- 
vert her  from  her  evil  ways.  '* 

"Here  we  separate,"  said  John, 
the  next  moment ;  *'  good  evening  to 
ycMi.  Harry." 

The  Captain  returned  the  salutaticm, 
and  set  off  at  a  round  trot  up  a  lan^ 
branching  off  from  the  hi^  toad,  and 
leading  to  his  house,  whieh  was  just 
visible  in  the  deepening  twilight  on 
the  brow  of  a  little  hill.  The  feeling 
of  both  the  eenUemen  was  one  of 
devout  tliiuikfidness,  that  their  way 
lay  no  further  togetJier,  each  being 
heartily  sick  of  the  other's  company. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before 
TTiirry's  horse  came  clattering  through 
the  viUa^  waking  up  the  cottagers 
from  theur  first  sleep,  or  disturbing 
them  with  uneasy  dreams  of  in  vadin  g 
eavaliers.  Then  clashing  op  to  his 
own  gate,  he  dismounted,  throwing 
the  reins  to  a  eervant,  and  entered 
the  garden,  where  he  found  Gour- 
ten  ay. 

"  ilow  late  you  are,  Harry !"  said 
his  sister;  "I  was  beginning  to  fear 
you  had  at  last  met  wiui  your  deserts, 
and  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the 
cavaliers." 

"Nay,"  he  answered,  gaily;  "not 
though,  in  sooth,  I  might  have 

"How  sol" 

"I  will  tell  you  aH  alxmt  it  pre- 
sently,'* said  he,  as  he  ran  up  the 

stops. 

They  went  into  the  parlour,  where, 
upon  the  table^  lights  were  tmming 
dimly.  The  wmdows  were  all  open, 

and  long  sprays  of  honeysuckle  crept 
in,  and  filled  the  room  with  faint 
perftime. 

"How  hot  it  is  to-ni^tr  said 

Courtenay,  throwing  the  casement 
still  further  back,  ''surely  there  must 
be  thunder  in  the  air." 

"  Faith,  there*U  be  thunder  in  the 
land  before  long,  if  I  mistake  not." 

"  What  mean  youl"  she  asked, 
quickly. 
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"Oh,  notMiig»  nothing,"  replied 
Harry,  throwing  off  his  hat  and 

cloak. 

Ho  looked  liaudsomer  ihun  over  to- 
ni;^ht ;  for  his  cheeks  were  glowing 
brightly,  and  his  ht  aiitiful  eyes  fl;ish- 
ed  with  excitement,  ^^f»reovt'r.  lie 
wurc  a  most  becoming  ihess,  which 
was  certainly  more  befitting  a  follow* 
er  of  the  Kiuic  flian  of  the  Parliament. 
He  was  now  attirer!  witli,  if  possible, 
still  greater  caro  than  iiausdj  as  he 
had  been  to  a  dinner-party  at  the 
house  of  the  ALP.  for  the  city  of  Bjith. 
His  doublet  was  of  crimson  vol  ret. 
slashed  with  white  satin,  aud  laced 
with  silver :  his  glossv  attbum  hair, 
in  long  thick  curls,  half  hid  Mb  large 
Vandyked  collar,  which  was  of  mag- 
niticeut  point  lace,  matching  with  that 
adorning  his  wrists  ;  his  gilaed  Toledo 
rapier  hung  fiDiii  a  splendidly  em- 
broidered sword-belt ;  and  the  top-? 
of  his  wide  Spanisli  leather  iHtoia 
met  the  deep  fringes  of  his  black 
aatin  trousers. 

Seeing  that  this  was  but  a  speeimen 
of  the general  style  of  Harry'srostiune, 
aud  tlukt  iu  his  speech  aud  uiaimers 
he  nowise  differed  from  a  cavalier 
f'ex'^rpt,  of  roTir<n,  when  he  expressed 
liis  poIitif;il  n|)iMions,  which  were  de- 
cided ennugii;,  it  no  wonder  that 
the  Puritan  ministers  shook  their 
closely-cropped  head??  at  the  mention 
of  his  name,  and  "professed  that,  verily, 
Captaiu  Nurth  was  a  most  unsjitisfac- 
toiy  ehameter,  and  feared  that  be 
was  not  one  of  the  Lord's  people ;  for 
he  was  alwavs  hungering  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  IvgypL"  What  were  these 
grave  divines  to  think  of  a  young 
man  who  cocked  his  plumed  hat  ca- 
valierly on  one  side,  and  who  abused 
Church  aud  King  all  in  the  same 
breath  ?  And  glorifj^ng  the  Parlia- 
ment had  no  charm  in  their  eves,  if 
coupled  with  swearing  at  Oiuurles 
Stuart 

At  present,  the  incomprehensible 
Hany  was  disuosing  himself  in  the 

most  comfortable  attitu'le  iM>.-sihle 
in  a  large  ann-cliair.  He  tlieu  once 
more  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  relating 
the  day  s  adventures,  this  time  to  a 
willing  and  deeply  interestofl  auditor. 

Her  remarks  thnreupon  beto<»k  of 
the  nature  of  thaiikluiness  at  his 
safety,  admiratio]i  at  his  pluck,  and 
horror  at  the  cHect  of  that  placK  up- 
on tlie  Rryyalifsts. 

**  i  iiuve  been  talking  to  Colonel 


Svdney  about  you,  Oourtenay,"  added 
Harnr. 

"About  me  !"  she  exclaimed,  sur- 
prised, and  a  little  startled,  at  fonu- 
mg  a  topic  of  conversation  among  the 
Roumlheitds. 

*'Yf  s,  I  toM  him  I  was  troubled 
with  u  uuiliguant,  ungodly,  sister;  and 
that  she  was  as  firm  as  a  rock  in  her 
evil  opinions,  and  would  be  shot  a 
dozen  times  over  rather  than  move 
an  inch.  He  smiled,  and  said  he 
hoped  he  mi^ht  be  introdueed  to  yoa 
before  long. 

Courtenny  difl  not  show  much  plea- 
sure at  the  aiiticipatiun. 

**  Flatter  not  youtself  that  we  dis- 
cussed you,  cavalier,  all  the  time; 
for  the  Colonel  told  me  something 
moreover,  that  I  am  rather  ctirious 
about  I  am  going  with  him  to-mor- 
row "  

llarr>'  stopped  short,  looking  some- 
what contused.  "  The  devil !  I  for- 
got I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  malig- 
nant ;  I  was  going  to  phiy  the  traitor 
witli  a  vengeance.  I'll  warrant  now," 
he  continued,  eyeing  his  sisti-r  with 
a  malicious  smile,  "  every  word  I  say 
goes  stitughtway  to  Sir  Lionel  Ather- 
ton,  and  thou  art  the  bird  thiit  telleth 
the  matter." 

"I  neither  seek  voiir  confidence  on 
these  subjects,  nor  betray  it,"  answer* 
ed  Courtenay,  sternly. 

"Well,  well,  my  loyal  one,  I  meant 
uot  to  otTeud  you^  'twas  but  a  jost, 
thou  knowest;  m  sooth  thou  art 
right,  dear,"  said  he,  loitkiiig  peni- 
tently at  her  ;  but  her  momentary 
anger  had  vanished,  and  she  smiled 
in  return. 

Then,  rising  from  her  seat — "  It  is 
growing  late ;  I  must  to  bed,  as  I 
have  this  journey  heforo  me  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  Harry, 
takin'4  Courtenay's  hand  in  his  ;  "  I 
like  uot  the  thoughts  of  this  journey 
to-morrow.  Think  you  it  is  safe,  in 
this  troubled  state  of  the  country  ?" 

"S:tte!"  she  answered,  with  a 
ratlier  uneasy  smile.  "How  can  I 
but  be  safe  under  the  jprotection  of 
the  right  valiant  and  pous  Corporal 
Johnson  ?  Xo  roundhead  will  hann 
me,  for  his  sake^  aud  no  cavalier  wiU 
harm  him,  for  mine;  so  you  see  we 
are  both  s^ife." 

"Well,"  sighed  her  brother,  "I 
shall  be  confoundedly  dull  all  the 

time  you  are  away.  *Tto  lucky  for 
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me  that  I  am  going  to  Bath  to- 
morrow ;  and  may  be  I  shall  iiave  to 
stay  there  some  time,  for  I  expect 
there'll  be  hard  work  for  ub  all  soon." 

"I  will  not  stay  long,  dear  ;  I  will 
come  back  very  soon.  But  tell  me^ 
Harry,  what  mean  all  these  hints  ana 
allusions,'*  she  asked,  anxiously; 
**  think  you  there'll  be  a  battle  before 
long  ?" 

*^How  can  I  tell  1"  he  replied,  de- 
termineil  not  to  satisfy  her.  "lam 
neither  Waller  nor  Hertford.  Go  and 
ask  your  (General  yourself ;  you  will 
pWM  Dear  his  quartera  to-morrow- 
nearer  than  I  like.  I  must  say." 

"Good  night!  said  Courtenay, 
hastily,  thinking  that  the  conveisu- 
tion  was  beginning  to  take  a  dan- 
gerous turn.  "Good  night,  dear," 
atooping  down  to  kiss  him. 

She  took  one  of  the  candles,  and 
left  tbe  room,  forgettin^:  that,  as  the 
other  vras  burned  out,  sTie  was  conse- 
ouently  leaving  poor  Hany  in  the 
dark.  So  he  went  after  her,  ami 
called  to  i  li c  servants  for  more  ;  and 
then,  stanilin^i:  in  the  dark  hall  be- 
low, looked  up  at  Courtenay,  who 
had  st<)pj>e(i  ii.ilf  way  up  tlicbroadoak 
stairs,  tlie  h^rht  which  she  held  in  her 
hand  fall'n-'  I 'riL.ditly  on  her  fcleaming 
golden  hair  and  snow-wliite  dress. 

"  Ah  !  Courtenay,  now  if  I  were 
bat  one  of  those  smooth  courtly  poets 
who  are  never  lacking  for  verees  on 
the  smallest  occasion,  methinks  I 
could  make  a  very  pretty  poem  on 
your  taking  all  the  light  with  you. 
and  leaving  me  in  utter  darkness,  ana 
80  make  it  an  emblem  of  to-morrow's 
proceedings,  and  my  deep  despond- 
encqr  at  your  departure.  By  my  troth  ! 
my  comrades  wmH  ask,  *  Is  Saul  also 
amongst  the  prophets  f  when  they 
see  my  looks  of  pious  melancholy  and 
godlv  sorrow." 

"  Why,  ITaiTy,"  she  answered,  look- 
ing down  on  him  with  a  smile,  but 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  he  could 
not  see ;  "  would  you  rather  stay  in 
this  dreary  house  with  your  malig- 
nant sister,  than  go  down  to  tlie  city, 
and  enjoy  the  delightful  company  of 
psalm  singing  oolonels and  captainsf 

"  Well,  we  shall  see  to-morrow 
whether  I  ei^joy  the  society  of  these 
said  heroes,"  returned  Harry. 

•*  To-monfow,"  thought  Courtenay, 
as  she  slowlv  ascended  the  stairs, 
**what  will  nave  happened  by  this 
time  to-morrow  V* 


She  had  spoken  gaily  and  carelessly 
of  her  expedition,  but  a  sharp  pang 
darted  through  her  heart  at  her  bro- 
thers playful  but  affectionate  lamen- 
tations. This  farewell  might  be  the 
last — this  dei)arture  might  be  for 
ever;  and  tiie  fearful  thought  of 
what  might  be  Harry's  sorrow  arose 
to  cloud  her  ([uiet  gladne&J  at  having 
at  last  work  to  do  for  the  cause  she 
loTed. 

It  was,  in  tnith,  an  awful  alter- 
native. On  the  one  hand,  she  risked 
all  domestic  peace  and  happiue^  ;  on 
the  other,  liberty  and  life  ;  and  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Puritan 
Sijldiers  was  not  the  only  danger  that 
she  had  to  dreatl.  If  she  sntweded 
in  her  mission,  and  returned  in  safe- 
ty, henceforward  she  would  always 
have  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  pos- 
st'Bsing  a  secret  which  she  dared  never 
reveal  to  him  from  whom  hitherto  she 
had  had  no  secrets,  and  she  must  live 
in  constant  fear  of  a  discovery  whose 
conscfiuenee,  she  knew,  would  be  a 
furious  outbreak  of  Harr\''8  wrath — 
wrath  subsiding  at  length  into  cold- 
ness and  reserve  ;  while  all  his  eonfi- 
dence  and  trust  in  her  would  for  ever 
have  an  end,  and  the  cniel  fiend  of 
war  and  discord,    fr(»m  whose  ap- 

{)roach  they  tluiught  their  home  at 
east  was  carefully  guarded,  would 
enter,  and  blast  and  ruin  all  their  joy 
and  comfort. 

Yet,  though  knowing  this,  she  slept 
that  night  as  if  the  journey  on  tlie 
morrow  vere  one  of  mere  pleasure, 
anil  not  as  though  it  wefe  undertaken 
for  the  sjike  of  duty  in  whose  ]^t- 
forniance  every  tiiin«;  must  be  haz- 
arded. The  words  of  fiuth  and  fear- 
less trust  that  she  had  f?|>nkcn  to 
Lionel  were  no  mere  words  —  they 
were  the  utterance  of  her  heart  ;  and 
in  perfect  eonsoiousneas  of  tiie  dan- 
ger,  and  in  perfect  a.ssurance  of  safety 
— safety,  that  is,  of  her  soul,  tlirouk'h 
all  the  perils  of  her  body— she  slept 
in  perfect  peace. 

That  day  slic  had  «et  lier  house  in 
order,  as  if  she  might  never  return,  so 
fully  was  she  aware  of  what  was  to 
be  eneountered ;  and  as  for  all  other 
preparations — tlie  la.*?t  enemy  ran 
never  take  those  at  unawares  who 
live  {IS  Courtenay  lived  :  the  citadel 
of  their  mind  can  never  be  amprised. 
t  whom  the  victoiy  orer  an  mm 
deatli  18  given. 
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The  mornina:  sun  shone  bright  and 
hot,  though  it  wanted  more  than  two 
botixs  of  ncMMu  whenCourtenay  North 
•ad  her  attendattttrooper  rode  thiougfa 

their  native  vilhic^e.  So  far,  every 
thing  had  been  prosperous;  Harry 
bad  set  oflf  soon  atler  daybreak,  and 
the  precious  packet  had  been  safelv 
reoei v(m1.  Courtenav's  heart  kat  high 
with  pride  and  enthusiasm,  j^'lorving 
in  this  dangerous  mission,  in  rii^kiug 
aU  for  her  church,  her  king,  and  her 
country'.  Yet,  as  she  rrlanced  l)a(.'k 
for  one  more  look  upon  her  home,  an 
involuntary  sigh  escaped  her,  as  she 
thought  it  might  indeed  be  the  last 

T  -ive  the  idea  of  her  being  a 
Puritan  lady,  she  was  dressed  very 
lainly,  iu  u  jacket  of  black  cloth, 
tting  tightly  to  her  beautiful  figure, 
aud  a  long  skirt  of  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  her  only  oniament  \m\vj;,  a  knot 
of  scarlet  ribbon  fastening  her  plain 
white  ooUar.  A  black  Telvet  hataud 
a  black  plume  shaded  her  fair  face 
and  golden  etirls.  She  was  mounted 
on  a  splendid  black  horse,  full  of  fire 
and  mettle;  which  was,  however, 
completely  under  her  management, 
for  Courtvnay  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  horsewoman  in  the 
county. 

Close  behind  her  followed  Corporal 

Johnson,  an  elderly  man  f>f  severe  as- 
pect, rejoicing  in  the  iLsual  PuritMu 
costume  of  a  lofty  steeple-hat,  al- 
most entirely  covering  bis  cl<^-clip- 
T'f^fl  iron-jT^y  hair,  an  immense  white 
baud  al>()nt  hi.s  tnroat,  a  plain  bnff 
coat,  aud  huge  leathern  jack-boots. 
He  was  well  armed,  a  large  basket- 
hilted  sword  hanj^ng  at  his  side^  and 
pistols  beinf;  at  his  holsters. 

A  lane,  uai  ro  w  and  somewhat  steep, 
with  banks  and  high  hedges  on  eitiier 
side,  one  tangled  mass  of  wild  roses 
and  goliien  cistns,  led  down  from  the 
village  to  the  high  road,  which  lor 
ssTeral  miles  lay  between  corn-fields 
and  meadows,  lonely  and  unfrequent- 
ed; a  solitary  farm-house  here  and 
there,  or  a  rude  cottage,  being  the 
Oldy  sign  of  human  hamtadon. 

But  now  the  yiew  began  to  widen ; 
till,  as  the  horses  fell  into  a  walk, 
while  beginning  to  descend  the  long 
hill  that  slopes  down  to  the  dty  of 


Bath,  there  spread  before  tho  eyos  of 
the  travellers  one  of  the  muit  beau- 
M  scenes  in  the  beautiful  neighbour- 
hood of  the  "Queen  of  the  West" 
On  the  right  hand  rose  tlm  1  fry 
heights  of  Lansdown,  a  long,  exten- 
sive table-land.  How  little  thought 
Courtenay,  as  she  looked  upon  those 
peaceful  fields,  tliat  within  a  week 
th;it  ''very  lair  plain". sliould  V>f'str«»wii 
with  the  dead  aud  dying,  tliut  luxu- 
riant grag»  reddened  with  blood.  But 
to-day  the  hills  rested  in  their  imme- 
morial quiet ;  now  glowing  in  the 
light  of  the  early  suu,  now  purple  in 
the  shade  of  some  passing  doud.  At 
their  foot  extended  a  narrow  dell — 
a  miniature  mountain  pass — richly 
wooded,  witli  cottages  and  little 
chnrch'towers  peeping  out  amidst  the 
trees.  In  front,  nestled  in  a  valley, 
shone  the  houses  and  spires  of  Bath ; 
"now. alas!  loyal  and  unhappy  city," 
thought  the  Koyalist,  "  in  the  handa 
of  mercdess  rebels."  Another  range 
of  hills  rose  ))ehind  the  town  ;  wliiie 
farthest  of  all,  just  visible  iu  the  blue 
haze,  glimmered  the  distant  dowxts  of 
Wiltshire. 

As,  aft^T  winding  for  some  miles 
down  the  ruad,  they  neareti  the  city, 
tbeur  silent  and  solitary  path  became 
enliTonedwith  many  passers-by.  Nu- 
merous were  the  Bk>ut  farmers,  who, 
with  their  wives  riding  pillion  be- 
hind them,  were  to  be  seen  jogging  to 
the  market ;  for  being  Saturday  morn- 
ing, this  part  of  the  country  was  all 
astir.  Presently  they  fell  in  with  less 
harmless  companions.  Several  Par- 
liamentarv  troopers  passed  them,  and 
exchangeu  greetinpr^  with  Cori)oral 
Johnson.  Now,  though  Courtenay  was 
lamiiiar  enough  with  tlie  sightof  these 
men  to  look  on  them  in  genera)  with 
jierfeet  unconeern,  yet,  as  she  remem- 
oered  what  she  carried  in  her  bosom, 
she  could  scarcdv  help  shuddeiiug  aa 
she  heard  behind  her  the  datteringof 
their  horsey  and  the  daahiog  of  their 
sword-*. 

OuriraveUersbad  uuw  reached  level 
ground.  Tuming[tothe  left andleaT- 
mg  Bath  far  behind,  a  few  minutes' 
canter  throu*zh  a  little  village  brought 
them  to  the  foot  of  another  hill  and 
the  entrance  of  a  road  that  led  to 
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Bradfoi  il.  And  now  Courtenay's heart 
was  tou  full  of  thought  aud  anjiiety 
respecting  the  important  part  she  had 
to  pUqr»  to  give  much  attention  to  tiie 
scenery  around,  thitir.:!!  it  \v;i'<  pic- 
turesijue  aud  romaniic  to  tlic  highest 
dei^ree.  She  had  leisure  to  ohserve 
only,  on  the  side  of  an  opposite  hill, 
Claverton  Manor  Ii(»usc,  the  scene  of 
Harry's  exploits  tlie  day  before  ;  and 
she  smiled  as  she  pictured  to  herself 
the  infuriated  roundheads  rushing 
down  the  ternu»e  to  battle  in  the 
fields  below. 

For  the  last  hour  Courteuay  had 
been  wondering  when  would  arrive 
the  proper  moment  to  inform  the  Cor- 
poral of  her  intended  visit  to  the  inn. 
A  dozen  times  t>he  hud  been  about  io 
speak,  and  a  dozen  times  she  had 
cnecked  herself.  Hut  as  tliey  reached 
the  summit  of  tlif^  hill,  and  were  ra- 
pidly approtichiu^  Bradford,  she  look- 
ed back,  and  aaid.  **GorpoTal  John* 
aon^  I  should  be  glad  to  rest  a  little 
while,  and  so  would,  doubtless*  th»' 
horses.  We  are  iust  coming,  I  tliiiik, 
to  an  inn  where  I  have  heard  there  is 
gooil  entertafaiment;  ao  we  will  stop 
there." 

The  Corporal  made  no  demur ;  for 
the  thought  of  the  Kood  entertain- 
ment  prevented  all  objections  which 
he  mi^lit  have  made  to  halting 80  near 
the  "enemy's"  quarters. 

Soon  after,  a  turn  in  the  road  brought 
them  in  full  view  of  the  spot  to  which 
all  Courtenay's  hopes  and  fears  had 
lK?en  directed  for  the  last  two  days. 
It  was  a  ouaint,  gabled,  ivy-covered 
house,  witn  a  sign-boara  flap]Hng  to- 
and-fro  in  the  breeze :  thf  sign  wsus  a 
crown,  which  had  cvuiciitly  attonled 
a  mark  to  many  a  l'uiit<iu  suUlier. 
forthe  board  was  riddle<l  through  ana 
through  with  shot-hole«.  As  theyro<le 
up  the  ctMirt  yard,  Courtenay's  anxious 
eyes  sought  everywhere  for  some 
symptoms  of  the  arrival  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford ;  but  all  was  quiet 
and  silent,  aud  there  was  nothing  to 
awaken  the  suspicion  of  her  attend- 
•ntkthat  any  one,  maUgnapt  or  other- 
wise, was  at  the  inn. 

The  host  and  his  servants  came 
huny  in^  out  to  sreot  theuL  Oour- 
tenay  alighted,  and  ordered  hertroop- 
er-groom  to  take  the  horses  himsekf 
to  the  stalile,  and  to  see  them  pro- 
perly fed  and  rubbed  down.  To  her 
graat  relief,  he  at  once  obeved.  She 
was  then  nahered  into  a  Uttie  parlour, 


i  agmnd  lt$d/,  (Dee. 

where,  refusing  all  the  landlord  s  nu- 
merous oH'ers  of  refreshment^  she  was 
left  alone,  to  wait  impatiently  for  her 
expc(  ted  visitor. 

Tin-  room  was  small,  but  oool  and 
shady,  aiui  sweet -bceuted  j  the  furni- 
ture very  plain,  with  the  exoeptiaDeC 
a  large  clock  in  a  handsome  oaken 
fnuue.  The  liM.fr,  low  latticed  win- 
dows looked  out  into  a  little  garden 
briirht  with  flowers,  whose  fragrance, 
Nvuh  the  hummiug  of  a  thousand 
bees,  fille<l  the  quit  t  air.  Alow  hedge 
separated  tills  garden  from  an  orchard, 
w  hose  trccd  darkened  the  long  grass 
with  flickering  shadows.  An  d bey ond 
all,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
stretched  a  wide  ranirc  <«f  nuatlows. 

l^y  this  time  Courtcuay  was  in  a 
state  of  hiffh-wrought  excitement, 
which  woulanot  let  her  rest,  but  kept 
her  pacing  uj)  and  down  the  room, 
starting  at  ever>'  sound,  tormenting 
heneli  with  vogue  fears,— till  after 
some  wear}'  mumtes,  she  heard  foot- 
st(  i)s  without,  which  made  her  heart 
beat  quickly. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  gentkman 
entered.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man 
of  sinisterand  forbiddingcountenance, 
w  ith  a  deep  scar  across  his  swarthy 
forehead,  wbateveroondotton  mii^t 
have  been  drawn  fttm  the  very  somne 
and  sjit limine  expression  of  his  face, 
liisgailv -coloured  dress,  and  the  jaunty 
air  with  which  his  scarlet  clouE  was 
thrown  over  one  shoukKr,  clearly 
showed  to  which  i>nrty  he  Wlon^cd  ; 
but  it  was  not  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, and  Courtenay  felt  a  little  un- 
ea'^y. 

VVith  a  low  bow.  he  said,  *'I  have 
the  honour  of  aiidressing  iMistress 
Courtenav  North,  I  believe.  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Marquis  of  Hertford  being 
very  iU,  hath  deputed  me,  w  ho  am  his 
secn  tary,  Robert  Smith,  at  your  ser- 
vice, mistreas,'  witUanother  bow,  "to 
receive  from  your  hands  the  de- 
sputrhes  wherewith  Sir  LioMl  Aihsr- 
ton  hath  «  harge«l  you." 

"Sir,'  replied  Courtenay,  with  some 
hesitation;  "I  am  truly*  grieved  to 
hear  of  his  lordship's  illness :  but  is 
it  quite  impossible  tnat  I  ahoaldspsak 
i^if h  him  f' 

^Indeed}  yes ;  verily,  I  believ«be is 
sick  mito  death.*' 

Court*  nay  was  ranch  perplexed. 

received  these  papers  wiith  stnct 
injnnctionB  to  deliver  lihflBi  onto  tke 
MarqtnahimselC  TlMgrcoiitaiBW«i^- 
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ty  matter,  tliln;'^  of  high  conccm- 
inent  to  liis  .M:iji>sty*.s  sorvic'O.  And, 
sir.  you  are  a  perfect  straiii^cr  tome." 

And  you  doubtless  know  aUo,tliat 
it  IB  of  the  highest  imnortance  that 
they  should  be  dclivcTcd  at  once,  else 
thr  favourable  opportunity  may  go 
by,  and  liis  Majesty's  affairs  thereby 
rooeiye  prrjudice.  Aju\  let  me  teil 
you,  mistress,"  he  added,  with  an  air 
of  offended  dignity,  "tliat  I  am  his 
Excellency's  private  secretary,  in- 
tmated  with  ail  his  most  important 
concerns  ;  and  matters  of  greater  mo- 
TTT^Tit,  ofientimes,  than  any  contained 
in  these  |>a|»ers,  I'll  warrant.  If  tlie 
Marquis  could  hare  held  a  pen,  he 
would  hare  written  to  you,  and  bo 
have  set  your  mind  at  fNiso." 

8lie  did  not  reply;  for  once  in  her 
life,  the  rcsohite  Oourtenay  felt  pain- 
fully undecided.  AVTiatwas  hcrauty  l 
The  seeretary's  story  seemed  i»liui!>le 
enough  ;  what  more  likely  than  that 
he  should  be  sent,  if  tlie  ilarquis  were 
unable  to  come  himselit  Yet  some- 
thing nndcfinable  in  the  straTiirer's 
manner  aroused  suspicion,  and  ieara 
filled  lier  mind  -fears  she  hardly  knew 
of  what  The  knowledge  she  had  of 
the  cjreat  importance  of  the  papers 
still  turth<M-  contused  her  ideas  of 
what  would  be  the  wisest  step  to  take. 
Though  Lionel's  charge  was  strict, 
yet  bykecpinu  to  the  letter,  might  she 
not  fail  in  the  spirit  fif  his  commands  ? 
And  what  excuse  would  it  bo  to  offer 
to  the  general,  that  she  could  not 
trust  his  secretary  ?  However,  right 
or  wron?,  something  must  be  done  ; 
the  time  was  passing  quickly,  and 
Johnson  might  enter  at  any  moment. 

She  suddenly  remembered  haring 
heard  Lionel  say,  that  the  documents 
were  written  in  a  peculiar  cipher, 
known  only  to  a  trusty  few  among  the 
Royalists.  She  might  then  gtretnem 
to  this  man,  for  even  sin >uldlier  worst 
fears  be  realized,  and  he  sliouid  prove 
unfaithful,  they  would  be  utterly 
useless  to  him,  being  unreadable  by 
nil  unfriendly  eyes.  And  if  he  should 
be  acquainted  mth  the  cipher,  what 
better  proof  could  be  given,  that  he 
was  indeed  intrusted  by  the  general  ? 

"Very  well,"  said  d.urtenay,  with 
a  sigh,  taking  the  packet  from  her 
bosom  ;  "  here  are  the  despatches  ; 
they  arc  written  in  a  peculiar  cipher, 
which  Sir  Lionel  told  me  his  loroship 
knows  well." 

The  secretary  took  them,  but  looked 


much  dissatisfied.  "Truly  I  fear  his 

Excellency  is  too  ill  to  l)e  able  to 
understand  these ;  his  head  wamlereth 
much  at  times  with  the  height  of  his 
ferer.  I  shall  hare  to  trouble  yon  to 
expound  them  unto  me,  I  fear ;  that 
is,  if  you  are  acquainted  witli  the 
cipher,  which,  maybe,  you  are  not, — 
though  I  dare  say  you  are  apt  at  this 
sort  of  work,"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 

Conrtenny  wondered,  the  Marquis 
being  delirious,  that  he  was  able  to 
make  the  arrai^ments  for  his  seere- 
taiy^fl  meeting  her  at  this  inn.  But 
here  was  a  fresh  difficulty.  Tln'^  man 
was  evidently,  then,  not  mlnufted 
with  idl  the  generals  private  concents, 
and  it  seemed  very  unaccountable  to 
her  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  read 
the  cipher.  Could  she  acquaint  this 
utter  stranger,  who,  for  aught  she 
knew,  might  Ijc — she  hardly  dared  to 
think  what—with  the  contents  of 
thcfp  pai>ers,  ail  important  as  tiiey 
were^  Lionel's  words  rang  in  her 
ears,  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
that  none,  not  even  for  a  time  his 
lordship's  otticers,  should  know  the 
exact  l)earing  of  some  of  the  secret  in- 
telligence wliich  the  despatches  con* 
tain. '  Remembering  this,  she  grew 
resolved. 

"  Sir,  I  am  placed  in  a  dilhcult  po- 
sitioa  I  cannot  think  it  right  to  use 
my  accidental  power  of  explaining  the 
despatches,  when  T  call  to  mind  now 
Sir  Lionel  Atherkm  spoke  of  the  iu- 
ju!}  that  might  ehance  to  the  Einifs 
cau.sc,  if  any  one,  even  of  the  officers 
of  his  Excellency's  army,  should  at 
present  gain  knowledge  of  some  tilings 
mentioned  therein.  Moreover,  what 
right  have  I  to  make  myself  acquaint- 
ed with  them  ?  It  would  be  a  notable 
breach  of  trust.  No,  sir,  take  these 
to  your  master,  who,  I  should  think, 
has  sufficient  command  of  his  senses 
to  understand  somewhat  of  their 
meaning." 

**  But  the  Marauis  may  lie  dead  by 
the  time  I  20  ba^-k ;  and  without  am* 
one  to  decipher  them,  tlie  papers  will 
be  good  for  nought  I  tell  you  plainly, 
mistress,"  he  continued,  sternly, if 
his  Majesty  sutlers  bv  luis,  tbe  lauit 
will  lie  at  your  door.' 

As  he  spoke,  a  thought  flashed 
through  Courtenay's  mind;  she  was 
slightly  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the 
Marquis's  officers;  she  would  ask  to 
see  one  of  them,  using  some  little 
stratagem  to  lengthen  her  stay  at  the 
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Inn,  while  he  wm  emt  fia  from  the 

nei(;Ub()uring  town.  She  would  then 
learu  from  him  if  the  general  were 
really  ill,  and  if  this  were  indeed  his 
secretary. 

"I  used  to  know  something  of  one 
or  two  of  his  lordship's  oftieers.  I 
wish  I  could  see  them.  Is  Colonel 
ABhton  al;  Bradfoidr 

"Colonel  Ashton,  mistress,"  stam- 
mered the  secretary,  lookincr  r?it)ipr 
alarmed.  **  I  heliev© — that  is,  1  tliiiik 
— he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Round- 
heads the  other  day  in  a  skirmish." 

"Inrlrr^r  then,  is  Captain 

Jones  to  be  spoken  with  V 

"Yes— no— I  mean,  he  was  kiOed 
at  the  same  time.  I  must  pray  you 
to  reconsider  your  resolution,  the 
king's  seryice  requires  ii.  time  presses, 
we  mav  be  internipted." 

"  Where  is  Major  Ford  V 
Rt  ;i.lly,  mistress,  I  cannot  tell ;  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  while,  I 
believe  be  was  shun  too." 

fie  was  pretting  veiy  confused,  and 
rather  re*!  in  the  fliee.  As  he  hesi- 
tated, Courtenay  grew  calmer,  and 
still  more  decided-  She  liked  her 
visitor  less  and  less.  What  was  there 
in  her  siin})le  question.H  that  seemed 
so  to  disconcert  him  i  She  was  deter- 
mined now,  come  what  would,  she 
would  see  one  of  the  offieeis  before  she 
yielded. 

"Weil,  sir,"  she  said,  at  last,  em- 
phatically, "unless  I  can  speak  with 
one  of  these  gentlemen,  I  shall  not 
consent  to  reatftlie  despatches.  I  will 
not  do  it  ou  my  own  responsibility.  I 
muiit  bid  you  farewell  now,  for  I  wish 
to  be  going  on  my  joun»ey." 

"  Stay  a  moment,'*  be  rejilied,  with 
a  startlmg  change  of  tone,  and  rising 
hastily  from  his  seat ;  "  stay  a  moment 
mistress;  perehance  I  may  find  other 
means  more  ix)werfn]  tor  t!^f*  t1i>rt>vpjy 
of  these  documents.  We  sliaii  see.  ' 
So  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

Courtenay  felt  much  alaiTned,  and 
was  about  to  follow  him,  when  he  re- 
entered ;  but  witii^  iiim,  to  her  utter 
horror  and  astonishment,  three  or 
four  soldiers,  grim,  determined,  well- 
armed,  with  the  fatal  Orange  seaifs 
across  their  breasts. 

"I  am  betrayed!  Thanic  God,  I 
did  not  yield !"  was  her  exclamation. 

*' Ha,  mistress !  tlu-  L<>rJ  hath  de- 
livered you  into  my  hands  I"  said  the 
pretended  secretarv,  with  a  bitter 
sneer.    You  thongnt  not  to  find  me 


a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing— I  should 
say.  a  sheep  in  wolfs  clotfamg.  But 

we  hare  found  out  this  ftuil  conspiracy 
with  that  man  of  blood,  Hertford. 
Now,  then,  young  woman,  I'll  thaak 
you  to  make  short  work  with  thaM 
papers ;  time  enough  hath  been  wasted 
parleving  with  you." 

"You  have  treated  me  with  tha 
▼ikst  treachery!*'  cned  Oonrteaay, 
passionatelv ;  then  ivmsing  a  moment 
to  re(x>ver  Iier  composure,  &\\&  added, 
in  a  firm  tone,  I  will  give  you  bat 
one  answer ;  be  it  a  matter  of  life  or 
death,  God  helpin.s:  nie.  I  will  abida 
by  it  I  will  never  decipher  them.** 

'^Sayest  tbou  so,  young  woman  t 
maybe  thou'lt  find  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  or  d(  firli ;  and  then,  I  reckoOy 
thou'lt  smg  a,  ditterent  song." 

With  a  mockmg  smile,  he  re-eeated 
himself  at  the  table,  tearinc  open  the 
pn  k  t.  imd  glancing  eagerly  over  its 
contents;  but  it  was  soon  eiident 
that  he  found  it  impoesible  to  under- 
stand them. 

The  soldiers  stotul  l»eliind,  silent 
anti  stem,  gloomiiv  regaiding  Cour- 
tenay, who,  restored  to  her  usual  calm 
diginty  from  whieh  she  had  been 
8trtrt]'v!  fnr  n  moment,  followed  the 
olhcer  &  example,  and  took  a  seat  with 
the  utmost  composure.  Her  bands 
folded  resolutely,  and  her  gaM  lof^ 
and  steadfast,  she  sut^  proudly  erect, 
waiting  quietly  until  he  should  again 
address  her. 

After  a  short  pause,  he  looked  up. 
"  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Parliament  as  touching  women 
employed  as  spies  or  letter-carriers  by 
the  enemy  ?'* 

am  qfiite  aware  of  it|'*  she  an- 
swered, composedly. 

"Then  you  know  of  your  danger, 
and  how  I  might  righteously  cause 
yon  to  he  slain  at  once.  But  as  I  am 
a  mereiful  man,  I  oflfer  ^ou  full  oar- 
don,  if  you  wiU  hut  explain  the  cipber. 
fie  advised.  I  am  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Come,  you  will  acc^t  the^c 
conditions,  of  course ;  for,  1  warn  you, 
they  are  the  only  ones  upon  Wnkli 
mercy  can  Ix^  sliown  you." 

"  I  have  already  answered  you.  I 
will  perish  rather  than  betray  my 
trust. 

*•  Very  well,  young  woman,  you  will 
soon  find  out  with  whom  you  have  to 
deaL  Your  life  is  the  fort'eit  of  your 
obstinate  malignity.  TeL  I  will  give 
you  one  more  chanoa.  Bid  Q^itain 
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North  to  come  hitJher,  Corporal  Mug- 
gins," said  the  *'  secretary  '  to  one  of 
the  men,  who  instantly  left  the  room. 

Was  tlu'u  Harry  lu-rc  ?  How  stran,[Xf> 
~nav.  !iow  providential  I  For  might 
he  imL  have  power  to  mve  her  !  What 
influence  might  he  not  have  with  this 
man,  his  brother  officer  <  The  very 
thought  of  life  maile  her  colonr  nntne 
and  go^and  her  pulses  throb  fe\  ci  isLly 
with  reviving  hope.  She  was  so  young 
to  die,  life  was  very  sweet,  and  she 
had  been  so  happy!  IMoie  than  all— 
and  that  thought  was  agony— how 
conUl  the  leavefiarryl 

Siek  at  heart,  she  waited  for  his 
coming ;  longing  for  his  protectirai 
and  his  help,  yet  trembling  to  think 
of  the  shock  she  was  about  to  eanae 
him,  and  of  the  terrible  urdeal  she 
knew  awaitf'fl  licrsclf  ;  for  how  could 
she  endure  to  see  his  grief — how  could 
the  bear  to  break  his  heart? 

The  minutes  past  in  perfect  ailenoe : 
she  began  to  fear  he  would  not  come  : 
at  last,  when  almost  woni  out  bv  sua- 
pense,she  heard  without  a  well-kuuwn 
footstep,  and  a  voice  which  made  her 
shudder,  it  rang  so  merrily,  for  she 
knew  that  in  another  moment  all  that 
joy  would  be  turnud  into  mourning. 

The  step  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  now  a  loud  peal  of  laughter  echoed 
through  the  }>a>^s:o/«\  \s*hi(;h  Harry 
smotliered  witli  diilu  uity  a»  he  entered. 
He  gaily  sauntered  in,  nis  bright  eyes 
perfectly  overflowing  with  mirth  ;  and 
no  sooner  did  he  see  the  officer,  than 
the  old  wicked  look  came  over  his 
faee,  and  he  began  to  y  awn  m  the  most 
absiirdly  exaggerated  manner. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon.  Colonel  Syd- 
ney, I  am  but  Just  awakened  j  fur  I 
have  been,  as  yon  commanded  me,  to 
hear  the  godly  Ser«ie;int  Preach-the- 
gospel  hold  forth.  Ton  my  honour, 
sir,  vou  spoke  truly  when  you  said  it 
wonUdo  me  good,  for  I  pnttees  I  have 
been  eiyoying  the  sweetest  slumbers 
ew^r  voncnsafed  to  mortal  man.  Al- 
beit, I  wonder  I  was  able,  for  the  ser- 
geant, in  his  pious  fury,  beat  a  Bible 
all  to  pieces,  as  he  was  comparing 
( 'h.irlrs  Stuart  to  PliaraohfOrsomeof 
those  old  Jewa" 

"Prithee  peace.  Captain  North," 
replied  his  superior  officer,  striving 
to  look  stem,  tlioush  he  eould  !i  irflly 
hide  a  smile  ;  "  I  fear  thou  art  but  a 
carnal- minded  young  man.  But  no 
more  of  this  now.  Know  you  that 
young  woman  I" 


Harry  turned,  and  saw  liis  sister, 
who  had  risen  from  her  seat  and  crept 
noiselessly  to  his  side  while  he  was 
speakinij.  **  Tourtena)',  you  hcref 
he  exclaimed,  lost  in  amazement 

She  threw  her  arms  round  him. 
^'O  Harry,  thank  God  you  are  come, 
that  I  may  see  you  once  more  before 
I  die.  But  save  me,  if  you  can,  for 
the  sake  of  Heaven,"  she  whiBpered, 
her  composure  almost  forsaking  bar  at 
the  sight  of  that  dear  brother,  upon 
whom,  she  thought,  «he  was  soon  to 
look  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

**  Die !  save  you  I  what  means  this  1 
how  came  you  here,  Courtenay  1  Sir ! 
Colonel  Sydney!  tell  me  instantly  the 
meaning  of  ail  this !"  he  cried,  looking 
perfectlv  aghast 

"  If  thou  will  hold  thy  peace,  Cap- 
tain  North,"  coolly  answered  the 
colonel,  "  I  will  expound  the  matter 
unto  thee.  The  Lord  be  praised  for 
helping  us  to  discover  the  secret  coun- 
sel of  the  wicked  ;  for  that  letter 
which  you  intercepted  the  other  day, 
and  gave  unto  me,  was  from  that 
traitor  Lionel  Atherton — who  as  a 
roaring  lion  goeth  al>out  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour  -and  appointed  this 
place  for  your  sifter  to  meet  the  arch- 
malignant  Hertford,  and  to  give  unto 
him  despatches  from  the  aforesaid 
Atherton.    So  I,  being  determined  to 
defeat  their  deeds  of"  darkness,  came 
hither  disguised  as  Hertford*s  secre- 
tary.  I  hoped  thereby  to  gain,  besides 
the  j)npers,  some  intelligence  about  a 
few  things  I  wished  to  ^ow ;  but  the 
damsel  proved  refkactoiy,  so  I  called 
in  my  men.    I  told  her  of  the  death 
that  awaited  her  according  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  Parliament ;  but,  as  I 
am  willing  to  show  justice  temnered 
with  mercy,  and,  as  1  had  feueo,  the 
despatches  are  written  in  a  cipher 
witn  which  I  am  not  acquaiuteil,  I 
offered  her  life  and  liberty,  would  she 
but  expound  these  papers,  fur  she 
confes-sed  that  .she  was  aide  to  do  so. 
But  she  obstinately  rei  useth ;  her  eyes 
are  blinded,  she  will  not  listen  to  rea- 
son ;  60  she  must  die  in  her  sins ;  her 
blood  be  upon  her  own  head.  Ifow- 
beit,  I  bethought  me  when  I  saw  thee 
yesterday,  that  being  her  brother, 
peradventure  thou  mightest  have 
power  witl:  her  to  turn  her  from  des- 
truction ;  and  lor  this  cau.«e  I  com- 
mauded  thy  presence  hither.  I  will 

five  thee  leave  awhile  to  confer  with 
or," 
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An  :nvfiil  elmnfre  had  been  wrouf|;ht 
iu  Harry's  face  in  tliose  few  minutes. 
It  was  pale  with  horror,  stem  vnth 
grief  and  anizcr,  when  he  fixed  his 
fla^ihin^  eyeB  on  his  sister,  and  said, 
with  wliite  and  quivering  lips,  "Cour- 
tenay not  another  word  oould  he 
speak  at  first 

Furious  with  Lionel  for  having  en- 
gaged her  in  such  a  scheme,  and  with 
Colonel  Sydney  for  not  having  before 
made  known  its  discoverj' ;  hitfrrlv 
grieved  with  Courtenay  for  having 
consented  to  deceive  him;  amazed 
and  horror-etniek  at  the  danger  in 
which  she  stnod,  knowin^jthat  Colonel 
Sydney's  word  \v;i«  law,  and  his  pur- 
pose immovable,  and  fearing  that 
Uourtenay's  strong  loyalty  to  her 
cause  and  indoniital>le  will  would  not 
waver  been n so  of  this  danger,  he  stood 
speechless  for  a  while,  for  no  words 
could  he  find  adequately  to  express 
the  pasaionFi  whieh  raged  within  him. 

A  guU'  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
opened  at  his  careless  feet.  How  could 
he  have  been  so  insanely  blind  as  not 
to  have  discovered  the  real  purpose  of 
his  sister's  journey,  and  of  Colonel 
Sydney's  scheme  ?  And,  horrible  re- 
flection, by  having  unwittingly  inter- 
cepted Lionel's  letter,  he  had  been 
partly  accessory  to  Courtenay's  dread- 
lul  situation. 

At  last,  remembering  that  only  a 
few  minutea  would  Ik?  allowed  him  to 
converse  with  his  sister,  he  addressed 
her,  but  in  more  of  anger  than  of  love. 
*'  Courtenay,  is  thi§  eo  %  Conrtenay, 
are  yon  m:v.]  f  Has  your  devotion  to 
Charlcii  btuart  turned  your  brain? 
How  dared  Lionel  Atherton  engage 
you  in  his  accursed  plots  I  How  dared 
V')u  think  of  taking  his  papers?  V  'u 
liave  betrayed  and  deceived  me,  you 
have,  Courtenay — you  who  never 
played  me  false  before!  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  about  1  Do  you  know 
that  Colonel  Sydney  means  truly  what 
he  says  1  Do  you  know  that  you  are 

in  danger  of  your  life  ?  Your  life  I"  

His  voice  faltered ;  he  T>nt  out  his 
trembling  hand  and  clutched  hers 
conyulflively. 

'^Oonrtenay,  speak,  speak;  say  at 
once  you  will;  poeak,  'fU  nnt  too  late. 
See,  Colonel  Sytlney  promises  to  mr- 
don  eveiy  thing  if  you  will  but  enuain 
the  cipher  ;  he  asks  only  this  little 
thinjr.  And  whit  is  it  to  you;  what 
matters  King  or  Parliament  to  you  ? 
you  are  worth  more  than  all  to  me, 


— speak,  Courtenay,  darling !"  he  cried 
with  growing  terror,  as  he  saw  her 
look  of  unconquereble  determinatioiL 

Then  sternly,  as  though  he  wmild 
have  subdue<l  her  by  his  authority — 
"Do  you  hear  what  I  say?  Vfhy 
answer  you  not]  You  must  not — 
nay,  I  swear  vou  shall  not  refuse !  yon 
shall  instantly  do  what  I  comnjaiid 
you.  Colonel  Sydney,  of  course,  my 
sister  will  read  the  papers  unto  you ; 
}if  n\  let  mc  have  them." 

He  tiu'ned  towards  the  table,  and 
was  about  to  try  and  seize  the  des- 
patehes  from  the  Colonel,  when  his 
irapetuo-^itv  ivas  checked  by  his  sister's 
hand  laid  hrmly  on  his  arm. 

Harry's  grief  and  anger  were  to 
Courtenay  far  more  terrible  than  aU 
the  Colonel's  threats;  and  phe  could 
look  on  death  unmoved,  but  not  on 
her  brother's  passionate,  imploring 
face.  Fear  was  powerless,  but  lore 
was  mighty.  But  with  a  silent  cry  f.  r 
help  and  strength,  she  answeretl 
gentl3%  "  You  would  not  have  mc  be- 
tray the  trust  reposed  in  me  ?  You 
wmUd  not  have  me  value  life  more 
than  honour?  You  would  not  ha%"c 
me  unwortliy  of  being  yoiu-  sister  1" 

"You  have  betrayed  the  trust  I  re- 
posed in  you,"  wildly  Itroke  in  Harry  : 
"and  what  care  1  for  that  false  traitor, 
Lionel  Atherton?  The  treacherous 
villain,  wliat  right  had  he  te>  interfere 
in  our  1  >i!<'  hold,  and  send  you  on  lii^ 
infernal  errands  1  Is  your  promise  to 
him  of  more  value  to  you  than  all  you 
owe  to  mel  He  is  not  your  brother ;  be 
is  nought  to  you,  so  you  said  but  the 
other  day;  you  said — but  I  have  no 
liiiger  faith  in  your  words;  he  has 
taught  you  to  deceive  me !  May  curses 
light  upon  him  and  his  plots !  1  would 
I  had  him  here,"  muttered  Harry, 
with  still  deeper  imprecations  between 
his  clenched  teeth. 

"  If  you  love  me  not,  at  least  you 
shall  obey  me.  Explain  these  paj*ers 
directly,  Courtenay.  I  command  you. 
Do  it  at  once." 

"Shall  I  not  obey  Ood  rather  than 
man?"  she  replied  in  the  tone  that 
never  failed  to  quell  her  brother. 
'*Hany,  you  have  spoken  words  tn 
me  I  never  thou-rht  to  hare  heard 
from  your  lips.  But  I  will  bear  everj- 
thing  from  you  now.  And  I  will  do 
«?ery  thing  for  you  that  I  ma  v.  Tliis 
I  cannot,  and  I  will  7iot  do.  Vou  bare 
wronged  me,  but  1  will  not  think  of 
this ;  you  have  wronged  Sir  Lionel  far 
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more.  It  was  by  no  in  tivaty  or  desire  everything  to  you,  mach  love  and 

of  hifl  tliat  I  undertouk  togive  his  duty ;  but  more"  

pai)eni  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford;  "Is  it  your  du: y  to  set  me  thus  at 
he  was  loth  to  let  me  go ;  'twas  I  that  nought  ?"  exclaimed  Harry,  passion - 
offered  to  take  them,  and  I  that  pre-  ately;  "you  talk  about  your  love  and 
vailed  upon  him  against  his  will  to  duty,  why  do  you  not  show  them  I 
send  me ;  he  would  not  consent  at  Why  do  you  not  obey  me  1  Fool  that 
fii-st,  'twiiM  all  my  doing ;  yoa  should  I  was  to  believe  a  woman's  words, 
not  blam  liim,  blame  me  if  you  will  when  wore  they  aught  but  fjilse! 
Mine  owu  iiarry^"  she  exclaimed,  False  and  hard-hearted  you  are,  like 
in  a  Toioe  of  passionate  tenderness ;  the  zest  of  your  sex,  cruel  and  im- 
I* yon  know  I  love  vou;  you  know  it  grateful ;  you  are  no  sister  of  mine! 
inyourlieui  t,  tliongfi  you  have  dmibted  1  am  wcarit'd  of  asking'  you,  but  you 
it  in  words  you  ought  never  to  have  shall  answer  me  now— tell  me,  ves  or 
uttered ;  think  you  Uiatfor  Sir  Lionel  no,  will  vou  explain  the  cipher!" 
Athertan*s  sake  I  would  have  done  **No,  she  replied,  sternly,  the 
ought  to  anger  you?  Nay,  in  truth,  colournisliiiit;  back  iiitolicr  checks  at 
for  him  alone  I  never  would  have  takeu  words  such  as  none  had  ever  before 
his  despatches ;  I  owe  indeed  more  to  dared  to  utter  to  Coiirtenay  North — 
you  than  to  him ;  Sir  Lionel  is  nought  words  that  at  another  time  she  never 
to  me ;  T  repeat  it ;  you  are  more  to  would  have  borne, 
me  than  all — all  but  my  Ood  and  my  Then  Harry,  with  a  frantic  cry — 
king.  And  for  the  Good  Cauhf  I  urn  "Die,  then,  rash  gill,  die  iu  vour 
ready,  vea  willing  to  suffer ;  the  Lord  folly !"  broke  from  her,  and  was  about 
will  help  me  to  l^.faithful unto  <lcat]).  to  nish  from  the  room,  when,  turning 
My  brother,  you  must  1ft  me  go  ;  1  back  for  a  last  look,  the  next  instant 
was  prepared  for  this.  I  knew  what  he  had  clasped  her  iu  his  armn,  in  a 
to  look  for  if  discovered.  Bat,  ob,  passion  of  sobs  and  tears. 
Harry,  Harry !  may  Go<l  help  me  n<  iw ,  "  O  Harry,  Harry,  what  mean  ye  to 
this  IS  worse  than  death,"  she  mur-  weep  and  to  break  my  heart  !** 
mured,  for  he  had  clas^d  her  hands  Her  anger  could  not  survive  his ; 
tightly,  and  was  lookmg  in  her  faoe  and  again  and  again  she  kissed  him, 
with  such  an  agony  of  supplication,  and  strove,  but  all  in  vain,  to  soothe 
th  it  she  had  need  in  truth  of  strength  him  in  his  agony  of  grief, 
more  than  human  to  resist  saying  the  Colonel  Sy<iney  becume  impatient, 
word  that  would  change  his  Diteous  He  had  been  ]x;rplexing  himself  with 
grief  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy  and  grata-  the  pancrs,  until  he  grew  savage  with 
tude.  being  baflled  in  all  his  attempts  to 
He  besought  her  aa  though  he  was  read  them.  "  I  will  wait  no  longer, 
pleading  with  her  for  his  liia  "  Ckmr-  Have  you  made  up  your  mind,  voung 
tenay,  sister,  have  you  no  pity?  Is  woman?  Have  you  considered  well 
this  your  love?  "Will  yon  leave  me  all  what  your  lirother  hath  been  saying? 
alone — me,  your  only  urother  ?  Have  Here  are  the  desnatches ;  decipher 
jovL  no  pity  for  me  I  Have  I  not  cared  them,  and  you  shall  have  yonr  liberty 
br  yon  more  tlian  for  any  othor  bong  at  once.  I  ask  you  once  more,  and  1 
upon  earth  /  Have  I  not  made  your  warn  you,  it  is  for  the  last  time.  Will 
life  as  happy  as  any  life  can  be  ?  Has  you  accept  my  terms  ?" 
any  one  loved  you  as  I  have  1  Is  this  "  And  once  more  1  answer,  Never," 
the  way  you  repay  me  f(ir  what  I  have  said  Conrtenay,  with  dauntless  con- 
done for  you  ?  Will  you  break  my  rage. 

heart  ?  Tf'^ all  is  forgotten,  then  by  the  "  Very  well— Corporal  Muggins,  let 

love  of  oui-  dead  mother,  by  the  love  two  files  load  and  draw  up"— 

of  heaven,  I  entreat  you.  Harry  ^j  i u  g  f<HrwBid  and  caught 

"  0  brother !"  she  cried,  pale  ami  hold     the  othi  er's  arm — "For  God's 

tremV)ling,  in  bitter  anguisli,  but  with  sake.  Colonel  Syibicy,  hear  me!  If 

uu:iUakeu  resolution ;  "  I  pray  you  you  have  the  heiirt  of  a  man,  have 

peace;  make  not  our  parting  harder  pity  on  my  sister  1  Show  mercy  if  yon 

with  Avords  like  these.    Mine  own  would  have  merey  shown  you  in  your 

darling,  Heaven  knows  what  you  have  last  hour!  God  deal  with  you  you 

been  to  me ;  for  your  wike  i  would  deal  with  her !   Have  you  no  pitv  for 

live,  but  for  the  sake  of  God  and  my  a  woman  1  0  Colonel  Sydney,  tnink, 

king  I  mnstdie.  Iknow  I  owealmost  think  if  it  was  your  sister  1" 
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"  Young  man,"  he  answered,  haugh- 
tily, 'Sour  language  b  ino^t  unbecom- 
ing. Haw  I  not  once  and  again  offered 
your  sister  mercy,  and  hath  she  not 
as  often  obstinately  refnsp'l  it  \  And 
is  it  not  the  will  of  the  L<ti<l  that  we 
should  utterly  destroy  an<l  root  ont 
the  wicked  fmrn  the  land,  both  man 
and  woman,  vonnL:  and  nld,  with  tlK' 
edge  of  the  aworJ  /  1  mmt  not  do  the 
Lord's  woric  ncgUgently.  Moreover, 
you  fail  in  youT  raped  to  the  Fu-lia- 
meut '  

*' D — n  the  Parliament !"  cried 
Harry,  almost  bemde  himself. 

The  Colonel  start<'tl,  ami  f-r  a  mo- 
ment looked  utterly  iLstoundtxi,  wliilc 
the  soldiers  stood  pctritied  with  hoi  rur 
at  beholding,  as  thev  thought,  the  dis- 
covery of  Cai)tjiin  North's  concealed 
malignanry,  and  <'a.st  up  their  eyes  to 
heaveu,  m  if  exiiecting  some  awful 
judgment  to  fall  at  once  upon  the 
ofiendtT. 

"  Oh,  (Jajitatn  North,"  said  SvthK  v. 
with  a  sarcajijlic  t^milc,  bpeakiu^  in 
mmal  cool  tone^  and  affecting  not  to  he 
surprised,  thouudi  in  tnith  he  was 
much  so;  "ycm  liave,  then,  at  last 
shown  yourself  in  your  ti  ue  coluui-«, 
have  you  \  I  thought  as  much.  I  can 
eoe  through  it  all ;  yon  are  in  league 
with  the  mah^ants  as  well  as  that 
JezebeL  your  sister.  Very  well,  young 
man.  I  shall  report  yon  at  head-quar- 
ters ;  yon  may  ne  sure  of  that.  And 
verily,  1  d*Hil>t  n^^t  but  what  you  will 
be  hanged  as  a  spy.  Kow,  sir,  give 
up  your  sword.  Do  you  near  me, 
Captain  North)  give  up  your  sword, 
instantly!" 

Harry  drew  his  sword.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  plunge  it  into  the 
Coloners  heart ;  but  a  second  thriu<rht 
convinced  him  of  the  madness  of  striv- 
ing against  such  fearful  odds;  and,  tak- 
ing his  weapon  by  the  point,  he  sullenly 
presented  it  to  his  superior  officer. 

Sydney  took  it ;  then  turning  to  his 
c«irporal,  "  Cause  the  men  to  load  and 
draw  up  in  the  field  at  the  back  of  the 
house— hold,  I  will  pee  to  it  mvself 
Two  of  you  stay  here  to  guard  the 
prisoners." 

** Colonel  Sydney,"  cried  Hany, 
with  one  more  frantic  effort  to  save 
his  sister — "shoot  me,  take  my  life  if 
you  will,  but  spare  hers !  O  spare  her, 
haye  pity  on  us  both*'^ — —  He  coula 
not  si)eak  for  tears;  and,  in  his  ex- 
tremity, he  fell  on  his  kneee^  and 
seized  the  Colonel's  hand. 


i  againtl  ludf.  fl>a& 

Peace,  youu£  man,  '  answered 
Sydney,  stem  and  unmoved  as  ever, 
rough  lysnatehing  away  his  hand  from 

Harry's  grafp;  peace,  if  you  would 
not  have  me  order  the  sokhers  to  re- 
move you  from  the  room.  Nay,  not 
another  word  ;  be  silent*  I  oommaiMi 
yon.'*  he  added,  as  Harry  was  abovl 
again  ti>  implore  mercy. 

Silent  and  despairing.  Harry  rose ; 
with  one  look  at  the  ColoiieI>--flQeh  a 
look,  that  Sydney,  nnal>le  to  meet  the 
;::azc  of  tha?e  picrcint:  eye.-<,  turned 
away,  and  went  up  to  Coui teiiay,  who, 
if  anxious  for  the  suooess  of  her 
brotht  r's  entreaties,  wus  still  m<:»re  so 
that  he  should  not  by  them  further 

{jrovoke  the  displcitsuxe  of  kii>  co- 
onel. 

Woman.  I  have  offered  you  mercy; 
you  know  the  consr  nu  n.  ps  of  your 
refusal.  See,"  he  cunuaued,  ^jointing 
to  the  timepiece  which  stood  <^)po8ite, 
"  it  wanteth  ten  minutes  to  the  hour. 
When  it  striketh,  yon  die."  With 
these  wurd-s  he  left  the  room. 

Harry  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
covering  his  face  w  ith  his  hands,  per- 
fectly exhausted  by  tlie  violence  of  hi* 
emotion  \  wliilc  Courtenay,  knaelii^ 
beside  hun,  laid  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  You  will  not  refuse  my  last  re- 
quest V  she  whisp^irt  d- 

He  could  not  speak  ;  but  removed 
one  hand  from  before  his faee^aad  pot 
it  intti  hers. 
"  You  Will  forgive  Sir  Lionel  \  You 
not  think  he  has  had  any  share  in 
this?  Twa.s  all  mine  own  doing,  and 
I  alone  mu>t  bear  the  consequence.  T 
ray  yon,  dear  brother,  not  to  repixjaeli 
im ;  he  wi  11  have  .sorrow  enough.  And 
tell  him,  if  he  blames  himseS',  which 
in  truth,  1  fear  he  will,  not  to  grieve 
for  me  ;  fur  I  die  joyfully  fur  God  and 
my  king,  and  say  that  it  is  through  no 
fault  of  his  that  I  was  brought  to  this  ; 
and  if  it  were,  I  would  freely  forgive 
him.  Poor  Lionel!"  she  sighed,  as 
something  told  her  In  her  inaert 
heart  that  though  he  was  nought  to 
her,  yet  she  was  very  much  to  him. 
"  Harry,  you  will  promise  ^" 
He  was  silent 

"Hairy,  my  dying  n  qiieFit*" 
I  oromise,"  he  murmured,  almost 
inaudibly. 

"  But,  oh  he  cried,  bitterly,  sud- 
denly raising  his  head,  and  clasping 
his  hands;  "  if  t!ic  re  be  a  G(h1  in  hea- 
ven,   Ho   wiii   execute  vengeance 
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upon  your  murderen!  Ton  shall  be  '*Even  must  it  be  sol  Then,  Bweet> 
avenged heart,  may  God  help  us  now  to  say 

"Not  by  your  hand,  Harn'!  and  I  farewell.'* 
pray  God  nUier  to  foigive  them,  and     ''No,  no/' he  cried,  TehemeDtly, 
to  turn  them  from  the  eiror  of  their  starting  to  his  feet,  "  they  shall  not 
ways."  separate  u?? !  they  shall  not  take  you 

"Courteuay!**  exclaimed  Harry,  a  from  me!  I  will  come." 
m<nnenl  after,  with  a  look  of  paarionate     And  so  Oouitenay,  with  Hany 
love  and  sonow,  **  can  you  for^ye  clinging  to  her  arm,  and  guarded  lij 

the  two  soldiers,  went  forth  to  die. 

**  You,  Harry  I  what  have  I  to  for-  In  a  little  field  at  the  back  of  the 
etvel  Have  you  not  always  been  the  house,  shaded  by  trees,  the  men  were 
Kindest  of  brothers  ?"  dmwn  up  with  loaded  carabines,  wait- 

'*  It  was  my  doing,"  ho  answered,  in  ing  for  their  victim, 
a  stifled  voice  ;  "  you  know  'twas  I  She  came,  with  firm  step  and  regal 
who  intercepted  the  letter — 'twas  I  bearing ;  the  colour  had  not  left  her 
who  betraved  you  to  your  enemies,  cheek,  nor  the  brightness  her  eye,  and 
Would  t..  God  T  had  died  first!"  he  involuntarv'  exclamations  of  woTulrr 
groaned.  ''But  I  knew  not  what  I  and  udniiration  escaped  many  of  the 
was  doing.  I  thought  it  was  my  duty,  beholders. 

O,  can  you  ever  forgive  me  1"  "  Verily,  brother  Habakkuk,"  whis- 

Sweetheart,  indeed  I  forgive  you.  pered  one  soldier  to  another,  '*  I  mar- 
Yuu  could  not  tell;  how  could  you ^  vcl  to  see  a  woman  meet  death  with 
You  thought  it  right  to  act  as  you  such  bravery.  Were  I  the  colonel  now, 
bare  done.  And  Harry,  you  will  for-  methinks  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart 
give  nie,  whf  n,  in  times  p&st»  I  have  to  pardon  her,  which  T  never  thought 
been  unkind  or  hasty"   to  say  of  a  malignant.   Howbeit,  as 

"Courtenay.  Coiurtenay !"  he  cried,  Saul  displeased  the  Lord  by  sparing 
with  a  fresh  bmrst  of  grief ;  "  speak  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Aroalekites,  por- 
notUke  this !  you  will  break  my  heart  1  adventure  I  might  have  ttansgreBsed 
you  have  ever  been  the  Ix^st  of  sisters !  in  this  thing." 
0  what  shall  I  do  {  how  shall  I  live  "  Youn^j  woman,"  said  Colonel  Syd- 
withoutyouf  And  I  have  been  Tery  ney,  coming  forward  to  meet  her, 
wrong ;  I  have  spoken  such  cruel,  un  "  tliough  it  be  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
kind  words  ;  I  knew  not  what  1  said,  yet  even  now  will  I  show  you  mercy, 
in  truth  I  meant  them  not ;  darling,  if  you  will  but  repent  and  hearken 
you  know  I  lore  you  more  than  all  the  unto  my  ceunsel" 
world  besides."  ** Trouble  mo  not,"  she  answered; 

She  checked  his  fitrtln  r  «elf  rc-  "T  nin  rcfvly  to  die.  Yet  one  favour 
proaches  with  a  kiss.  Think  uo  more  I  would  iu>k;  my  brother  hath  dis- 
of  it,  dear ;  I  know  you  spoke  thus  plesaed  you,  but  I  pray  you  forgive 
only  because  you  cared  for  me."         him,  he  knew  not  what  he  said ;  he 

Harry  said  no  more  ;  but  passion*  meant  not  to  an^er  yon  ;  hf*  was  led 
ately  pressed  his  sister  to  his  heart,  away  by  his  feelmcs.  I  will  answer 
then  turning  away,  he  again  buried  his  for  it  he  is  no  Royaust ;  he  is  foiUiiul 
face  in  his  hands,  and  seemed  to  fall  to  the  Parliament,  believe  ma  I  be- 
into  a  stupor  of  despair.  He  had  been  seech  you  grant  this  my  dying  request, 
revolving  in  his  mind  wild  projects  of  that  he  may  not  have  sorrow  upon 
escape  ;  but  convinced  of  the  utter  sorrow." 

impracticability  of  aU,  he  felt  that  now      "  Nay,  verily,"  he  sternly  replied : 

there  was  no  hope.  An  awful  silence  the  youn^  man  hath  trespa.s.sed 
filled  the  room.  grievously ;  it  is  meet  that  he  should 

The  clock  struck  One.  be  made  an  example  of.  Yet  hold — I 

The  hour  had  come.  Courtenay  will  pardon  him,  if  you  will  read  the 

must  die.  dc>ii;itrlips :  alix-it,  he  deserveth  heavy 

She  heard,  and  rose  from  her  knees,    punishment     Perchance    for  your 
Taking  Harry's  hand  in  hers,  she  said   brother's  sake  you  will  consent  ]  ' 
softly,  "  Come.*'  *'  God  forgive  you,"  was  her  answer, 

"5»ay,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  while  an  expression  of  bitter  grief 
whisper;  "I  cannot;  it  would  kill  pa^'^ed  mer  her  face,  "for  refusin*?  the 
me.  Yet,  oh  that  I  could  die  too !"      last  prayer  of  a  dying  woman.  1  iiave 
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11  >w  V>iit  one  more  word  to  say;  I  die 
a--)  i.  iiavc  lived,  loyal  to  my  church 
and  my  king." 

She  left  thi  colonel  and  wont  to- 
wards Harry,  who  was  leaning  a;::uiist 
a  tree,  almost  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  around  him.  Inline  own  dear 
brother,  farewell ;  may  CumI  Idesa  you, 
and  comfort  you,  my  darling  !" 

"  Sweetheart,"  he  whispercl  laiiitly, 
as  he  embraced  her  for  tne  last  time, 
"you  have  l>een  the  best  sister  that 
ever  a  mitn  had— the  comfort  of  my 
life — I  have  not  loved  you  as  I  sliould. 
O,  Comteiiay,  I  am  dying"  

Ur  swooned  away,  and  would  have 
fallen  :  his  sister  caught  him  in 
her  ai  iji-^,  and  assisted  by  one  of  the 
soldiers,  laid  him  on  the  ground.  She 
longed  to  bring  him  hack  to  life  ;  1)111 
she  might  not  stay,  the  colonel  could 
scarcely  control  his  impatience,  and  it 
was  better  so.  Harry  was  thus  merci- 
fullv  spared  a  sight  which  would  have 
been  present  to  his  ^es  for  evermore. 


So  with  one  look  ?he  turned:  and 
felt  that  now  the  bitterness  of  aeath 
was  passed,  and  the  fiery  ordeal  was 
over.  Xow  earth,  and  all  its  suffenng;^ 
were  left  behind,  and  iieaven  ami  all 
its  glories  were  before  iier. 

Tatsf  placed  her  on  the  spot  where 
she  must  kneel,  and  Wf  i  e  aUiut  to  bind 
her  eyes,  but  she  so  earnestly  prayed 
that  she  might  look  death  face  to  face, 
that  the  oolonel,  seeing  her  unshaken 
courage,  gniTited  her  this  little  fav.jur. 

Ana  now  all  was  ready,  and  Sytlney, 
placing  a  handkerchief  in  her  haiiiL 
instrueted  her  to  give  the  death  signal 
by  letting  it  drop. 

Falling:  on  her  knees,  for  a  moment 
she  looked  stedf;istly  up  nito  heaven. 
Then  with  a  joyful  smile,  and  a  fiim 
voice,  she  cried,  "0  Lord,  in  Tliee  Lave 
I  trusted.  I  shall  never  be  con- 
founded." 

And  with  these  words  she  gm  the 
sign. 


OLD  MAIDS. 


I  AM  an  c»ld  bachelor. 

"  Very  ahsiird."  "  Quite  prepos- 
terous.' "Then  we  know  what  to 
expect"  "So  like  his  sex. '  "Of 
course  he'll  abuse  u>."  Su-  li  are  the 
exclamation.s  which,  with  my  mind's 
ears — (we  talk  of  mind's  eyes,  why 
not  of  nund's  ears  1) — I  hear,  as  your 
paper-knife,  my  dear  Miss  Priseilla, 
cuts  open  this  mge,  and  y<>ur  eves 
fall  ou  the  woroa,  "I  am  an  old  ba- 
chelor." Some  i>eople  would  have 
expected  the  very  reverse  of  these 
ejaenlations.  Thcv  in  pity — quite 
misdirected— for  the  supposed  lone 
oondition  of  the  unmarriea  woman  of 
a  certain  age  wouM  have  imaL,'ined 
that  she  would  jump  at  the  announce- 
ment and  scarcely  he  able  to  conceal 
her  satisfaction  at  having  one  more 
celibate,  old  or  voun^,  introduced  to 
her.  Alas!  I  say  it  without  any  such 
hope.  I,  who  adore  the  sex— who 
oould  sacrifice  every  thing  for  its  fii- 
vour,  even  my  slippers,  even,  ye.s 
even  my  daily  Havanna,  aimounce, 
with  no  satisfaction,  with  no  chuckle, 
with  no  expectation  of  a  rash  ui>on 
me,  such  as  my  sisters  overpowered 
me  with  when  "tlieir  dear  Charley" 
.returned  home  for  the  vacation, — 


I  who  look  ou  Rjncdictasan  inhabit- 
ant of  at  least  two  heavens  lii;;;her 
than  my  ignominious  purgatory,  de- 
clare with  the  bitterwt  and  moat 
shame  faced  despair,  that  I  am  an 
anti<iuated  Coelehs. 

For  iu  tliis  case,  alas!  the  present 
tense  includes  the  future.  Once  an 
oM  }»achclor,  alwavs  an  old  bachelor. 
Once  slippered  and  dressing-gowned, 
once  a  tenant  of  chambers,  once  nook- 
ed  in  a  comer  of  a  club-room,  once 
driven  to  dye.  to  a  false  tooth,  to  a 
scratch-wig,  to  a  j^added  waistcoat, 
and  Hymen  waves  his  torch  at  you 
with  as  impudent  a  jeer  Jis  any  grtmin 
of  LondoTi  The  regular  old  bache- 
lor never  marries — at  least  never  till 
he  reaches  his  dotage — and  the  old 
maid  Imows  it ;  anof  if  there  is  one 
creature  .'^he  hates  more  than  another, 
it  is  the  old  bachelor. 

It  is  certainly  tme  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  old  maid  and  the  old  ha^ 
chelor  do  not  consort.  They  have  too 
much  the  same  consciousness,  the 
eanie  place  in  society,  the  same  field, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  difference  of  su, 
the  old  maid  and  old  bachelur  are 
generally  cr*mpctit«M-s  for  the  same 
object.   There  id  liut  room  for  both. 
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If  you  have  one  confirmed  celibate  at 
your  board,  you  cannot  have  two.  If 
I^hiueua  tirubb,  Esq.,  of  the  Albany, 
dines  at  the  top  of  your  table,  it  is  a 
little  too  much  to  have  Misa  Bridget 
(I  beg  her  pardon,  slie  lias  the  brevet 
ruuk  of  Mrs.)  Ague  at  the  bottom. 
Like  hamicheB  of  ▼enison,  pheasanta. 
and  turbots,  people  in  this  false  social 
position  appear  singly  at  the  festive 
oauquet.  There  may  be  other  rua- 
B0I18  "whj  OcelebB  masculine,  and 
Ooelebs  teminine  clash  rather  than 
assimilate.  It  i.s  not  my  oliject  to 
probe,  but  rather  to  note  the  fact  It 
18  cerbiiii  that  Mr.  Luke,  is  gallant  to 
the  young  ladies,  and  equally  certain 
that  Mifw  Tabitha  is  radiant  to  the 

Jouug  men.  The  reason  is  obvious, 
[r.  ijoikd,  in  spite  of  hia  wig  and  his 
padding,  believes  himself  a  young, 
necause  an  unmarried,  man ;  and  Mis.s 
Tabitha,  to  whom  the  family  Bible 
has  conveniently  failed  to  descend, 
has  taken  two  score  years  and  ten  to 
reach  uine-and-thirty,  and  resolutely 
intends  to  stay  tiiere  for  another 
deca<le. 

It  is  charming  to  view  the  artless 
simplicity  with  wiiich  Miss  Tabitha 
treats  the  y<»uth  of  the  otlier  sex.  At 
five-and-tuiity  she  could  still  afford 
to  call  them  ''boys.**  "I  like  boys," 
she  then  said,  with  a  candour  which 
surprised  no  one,  and  some  of  the 
"boys"  wickedly  translated  *"like" 
into  '*loTe,"  when  Mias  Tabitha  turn- 
ed full  upon  them  her  yet  unfaded, 
yet  celebrated  eyes.    At  forty,  the 

boys"  became  "^*oung  men"  again, 
and  she  was  so  interested  in  their 
fi^es.  "A  most  promising  young 
man"  "a  d;ushing  fellow"  slic  siiid,  aii 
her  prominent  feature  betrayed  the 
enthusiasm  with  whieh  she  wanned. 
How  she  wept  over  the  lists  of  killed 
and  wounded  from  the  Crimea !  How 
thoroughly  she  was  versed  in  nauti- 
cal affairs,  when  the  First  Lieutenant 
was  tidking  to  her !  How  playfully 
she  rallied  Edward  on  his  slang,  and 
brought  out  the  few  obsolete  terms 
which  had  been  slang  in  her  day! 
Her  day,  indeed !  Was  not  that  lu  r 
day?  Then,  at  forty  five,  the  period 
of  a  woman's  first  <lota;<e,  she  turned 
positively  billy,  ami  liattcrcd  the 
young  men,  and  even  flirted  with 
them.  But  at  fifty  her  interest  be- 
came motherly.  Yes,  motherly.  Alas! 

K)or  Tabitha,  aha  could  bear  it  no 
ngjBT,  and  motheriy  she  must  be  to 


some  one,  and  a  youth  of  five-and- 
twenty  was  at  about  the  proper  age 
fur  her  maternal  interest. 

But  whatever  be  the  relations  of 
old  maids  and  old  bachelors,  I  beg  to 
say  that  they  do  not  at  all  apply  to 
my  case.  Were  it  otherwise^  I  should 
not  be  writing  tbis  paper.  I  am  an 
admirer,  I  might  almost  say,  a  lover — 
of  old  maids.  Their  very  age  is  a  re- 
commendation in  my  eyes.  They  have 
"done**  life,  they  have  gathered  in  a 
full  gamer  of  etpmeace ;  without  the 
cares  of  babies,  servants  and  pern  in - 
bulatora,  the^  have  as  much  expe- 
rience of  society— <^ten  moxe^tnan 
the  married  woman.  Thev  are  still 
open  ti>  tender  approaches — they 
sometimes  invite  them ;  but  they 
have  none  of  the  dangers  which  sur- 
round youth  and  beauty.  No  mamma 
aslvs  yr)ur  intentions,  no  brother  pre- 
pares to  call  you  a  scoundrel,  no  fa- 
ther makes  inquiries  as  to  your  income, 
wluju  vou  turn  pi  t  tty  compliments  to 
Mi.ss  labitha ;  and  it'she  cannot  blush, 
she  can  still  simper;  and  if  she  can- 
not look  back  love,  she  can  give  you 
your  change  in  a  smart  repartee.  It 
IS  then  in  no  sjtirit  of  detraction,  ridi- 
cule, or  raillery  that  I  approach  this 
virgin  subject,  on  which  no  pen  has 
hitherto  ventured  to  enlarge.  It  is  as 
a  philo.sopher,  a  moralist,  an  admirer, 
and  a  sincere  well-wisher,  that  I  take 
up  the  glove  in  favour  of  my  pendents 
in  the  other  sex.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered gallantry  to  the  sex  to  oe  the 
especial  duty  of  my  celibate  position, 
and  while  at  my  niece's  my  photo- 
graph hangs  next  to  that  of  her  maid' 
en  aunt  Earliara,  I  eaimot  think  it 
becoming  to  breathe  a  word  against 
those  who  at  tiity  have  rocked  no 
bead  upon  thehr  boaoms.  and  whose 
lips  at  sixty  are  as  unsullied  as  the 
leaves  of  any  Virginian  creeper, 

"But  there  arc  no  olil  maiils,"  cries 
Honoria,  indignantlv.  "There  may  be 
afew^tfntorperaons  — the  word  "old" 
is  jis  unknown  to  Honoria  as  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  family  Bible— who  have 
escaped  the  thraldom  of  tyrannical 
man,  but"  .  My  dear  Miss  Ho- 
noria, hivX  you  lieeu  a  Fijian,  a 
Frenchwoman,  a  Hindoo,  or  a  He- 
brew, you  could  have  made  that  decla- 
ration in  the  presence  of  the  stanch- 
cst  of  Quakei-s.  When,  in  the  Fiji 
islands,  a  lady  attains  the  age  of 
thirty  without  suiting  herself  with  a 
mate^  she  is  oonverted  into^veiuaoB. 
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When  in  France,  a  female  reaches 
nine-aud-thirty  (for  quaranU  an*  is 
essentially  un  Sge  marii^  she  is  oon- 
verted  into  a  clianoinesse,  wears  the 
best  of  black  silk  gowns,  and  emnloys 
what  time  is  left  her  from  her  devo- 
tions in  tutoring  her  nieces  how  to 
receive  the  orertures  of  the  other  sex 
with  becoming  rojmlsion.  Amonc; 
the  Hindoos  and  Hebrews  old  maids 
are  simpiv  impossible.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  former  are  married  by 
law— thpy  mufif  he  married,  there  is 
no  help  ifor  them,  and  it  becomes — 
oh!  happy  land,  sighs  Clarissa— the 
legal  duty Cf  the  nearest  male  relative 
to  furl  II  liusbiuid  for  them.  If  no 
consideration  of  wealth  or  appear- 
ance can  induce  the  young  honri  to 
accept  the  suitors  selected  for  her.  if 
slie  reach  the  mature  acre  of  twelve 
without  having  eaten  sufficient  cold 
pudding  to  settle  her  affections,  it  is 
incuml^nt  on  her  papa  and  brothers 
to  summon  all  the  young  men  of  their 
acquaintance  to  a  festive  entertain- 
ment, called  by  the  pretty  name  of 
Sway  ane  vara,  or  "Free  choice," 
and  make  the  maiden  the  prize  of  the 
greatest  jjrowess.  The  youths  shoot 
for  her,  just  as  volunteer  riflemen 
might  shoot  for  the  smile  of  Ladjy 
Cleuientina,  and  he  who  wins  her  is 
bound  to  take  her.  One  can  under- 
stand that  in  such  a  trial,  the  com- 
petitors,  like  Iwys  in  a  donkey  race, 
generally  strive  to  do  tlieir  worst  ra- 
ther than  their  best,  for  twelve  in 
Hindostan  represents  thirty  in  Eng- 
land. 

Liistly,  I  will  ask,  who  ever  saw  an 
old  Jew  maid  i  What  young  man 
having  disposed,  by  driblets,  of  his 
expectancies  to  Mosliesh  Ben  usury, 
ever  saw  in  his  house  a  Hebrew  maid- 
en past  thirty.  The  maids  of  Judah 
all  many,  and  the  daughter  of  Jeph- 
thah  could  have  taken  death  more 
quietly,  if  she  had  only  been  a  Mrs, 
instead  of  a  Miss.  Tu  die  a  maid  is 
a  reproach  whicb  no  true  Hebrew 
can  bear  to  contemplate,  and  what- 
ever be  the  diihculty  of  procuring  hus- 
bands among  the  dogs  of  Christians, 
the  children  of  Israel  always  manage 
to  clap  up  an  uncle,  if  they  cannot  get 
a  cousin.  Indeed,  those  who  read 
and  understand  their  Bibles,  will 
fullv  appreciate  the  impoesibility  of 
such  an  institution  ,  and  while  the 
Seriptures  afibrd  an  exarnjile  of  al- 
utoat  every  possible  condition  of  lil'e, 


an  old  maid  is  not  to  be  found  in 
them,  though  some  few  females  were 
married  at  what  we  should  now  call 

a  "certain  atje.*' 

Yes,  I^liss  Honoria,  old  maids  are 
the  privilege  of  the  Anglo-iSaxon  race 
— a  glorious  privilege,  like  Magna 
Charta,  na])eas  Corpus,  Trial  bjJuiy, 
and  the  ( 'liiltem  Hundreds. 

But  let  me  ^o  more  phiiosophicall^ 
intothlsmostraterestingsulnect  If  tt 
be  true,  as  Pope  says,  that "  the  proper 
study  of  mankin(1  is  man,"  it  would 
seem  to  luliuw  tluit  wuuiau  is  an  im- 
proper stud^  for  mankind,  whatever 
she  may  be  for  womankind.  But  what 
a  terrible  announcement  this  would  he 
to  modem  novelists  in  general,  and 
those  of  the  domestic  school  in  parti- 
cular. W^hat  a  fearful  consideration 
for  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  Mr.  Anthony 
TroUope,  Mr.  George  Eliot  (if  the  last 
gentleman  be  not  a  lad^},  and  others 
of  less  note,  who  have  ^ven  their  lives 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  t)i»^  heart 
ieminiue !  How  can  they  bear  to  be 
told  that  for  so  many  years  they  have 
been  engaged  in  a  highly  improper 
pursuit  I  And  with  what  Hyinir  colours 
would  the  misogynist  come  oil,  if  such 
a  proposition  could  be  proved  f  But 
since  our  philanthropists  and  our  Quar- 
terly Reviewers  have  fjiven  thi.s  study 
their  sanction ;  siuce  even  our  House 
of  Commons  have  not  considered  the 
crimes  and  the  requirements  of  th« 
crinoline  sex  unworthy  of  their  de- 
bates, I  can  with  little  dittidence 
announce  the  fiiet  that  from  my  youth 
— my  boyhood  even — upwards,  I  have 
devoted  my  self  to  the  study  of  woman- 
No  doubt  the  fact  of  my  being  an  old 
bachelor  is  the  natural  consequence  <£ 
the  depth  of  these  studies  ;  no  doubt 
the  shade  of  Malthus  would  kaj)  for 
joy,  if  eveiy*  man  living  had  the  time 
and  the  will  to  devote  himself  to  an 
unbiassed  consideration  of  the  other 
sex.  I  am  bound  io  confess  that  I 
have  found  the  study  a  most  unsatis- 
factory one.  Not  that  the  subject  is 
not  the  most  charming  that  can  be  se- 
lected for  the  pliilosophic  mind,  so  se- 
ductive indeed  that  the  least  stutiious 
youth  who  lights  his  pipe  with  the 
leaves  of  Horace,  and  his  fire  with 
])aj;e.s  of  Euelid,  who  never  keeps  ac- 
counts because  addition  and  suotrac- 
tion  are  too  laborious  for  his  brain, 
and  who  finds  even  the  penny-a-liners 
j)aragraph  too  hard  for  mentjil  <liges- 
tion,  can  yet  ponder  on  it  in  his  pri- 
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vaN-  inn'iK'nN,  nn'l  ilrlli^'lit  to  impart 
to  lii.s  coni^auioiH  tlie  resiiitd  ol  hia 
conteroplations,  but  that  the  effect  of 
hucli  a  stndy  on  the  mind  is  ntfnoiis 
tn  the  of  its  pm^stifr.  Just  as 
the  ctmtiuuous  study  ot  thcologj'  ami 
science  tends  too  often  to  make  scep- 
tics of  the  deepest  thinkers,  so  that  of 
tlie  fair  sex  deHtrnys-  for  pvcr  our  faith 
iu  the  great  religion  of  romance.  We 
were  brought  u\t  to  believe  in  smiles 
and  glances,  teiirs  and  fainting  fits ; 
to  think  that  Laura's  liystorics  were 
tiie  8pontaneo\i3  and  involuntary  con- 
sequence of  the  cruel  suspense  and  ex- 
citement to  which  Artluir  had  suh- 

{'ected  her,  ami  n  sure  si'^n  that  she 
oved  him  in  her  lieart  of  hearts,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  We  go  into  the 
matter,  and  find  that  tlie  next  day 
she  will  tn^it  rai>taiii  (.'harles  fn  pre- 
cisr^ly  the  Kanie  b«  ene,  and  with  i>re- 
ciscly  the  same  object,  which,  in  our 
vilescepticism  wedonominate  "draw- 
i'i:r-nii.  '  We  i^rcv.'  in  tlie  faith 
tiiat  Clara  s  heart  was  indee<l  broken. 
Kants  and  Straiisses  that  we  are,  wc 
nt>w  declare  that  ^vl•  do  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  hr'»k<'n  licari-  at 
all.  Wc  never  suspected  tliat  Ceiia'a 
melancholy  wjis  put  on  with  her  dia- 
mond ring,  and  that  she  had  not  some 
(Icep  caiiKer  gnawing  at  her  la  art. 
Wc  never  dreamed,  in  the  days  of  our 
ia  th  fulness,  that  simple  l^dith,  of 
»«»ventcen,  studied  the  effect  of  her 
'•rinolinc  before  the  cheval  glass,  and 
that  Ada  learned  that  modest  smile 
W  heart  Alas :  the  illusion  is  gone. 
We  do  not  believe  one  whit  less  in 
the  goodness  and  swf  t  tness  and  en- 
durance of  woman  ;  but  we  know  that 
women  have  two  natures,  and  that  in 
keeping  the  Ijctter  one  for  our  society 
thi  y  may  <li>  m  a  great  honour,  but 
they  also  play  us  a  shameful  trick. 
We  do  not  sa^  that  they  are  purposely 
hjrpocritical  m  their  conduct  towanls 
but  we  th)  nssert,  that  in  their  re- 
lations with  thcu'  own  sex,  they  arc 
not  always  the  sweet,  unselfish,  en- 
during creatures  that  we  take  them 
to  be.  It  is  not  exactly  deceit  that 
makes  the  diilcrenc^.  Wonu\n  wjis 
uude  for  man  and  not  for  woman,  and 
it  is  her  nature  to  show  to  nnin  her  b^ist, 
aTid  ron<eai  froin  liini  her  worst,  points. 
It  is  also  natural  that,  if  only  by  way 
of  relief,  she  should  give  her  own  sex 
het  worst,  and  keep  her  best  fr)r  man. 
TSoT  i**  '^hc  n^'.vay-f  interested  'n  d'linii 
•(K  It  is  not  alone  to  her  lovers  and 
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nilmirers  that  she  displays  all  the  soft 
qualities  which  she  knows  must  please 
them,  but  even  to  her  husband,  her 
father,  and  br  >flaT,  she  has  a  more 
womanly  brariii'^  (as  wc  are  aciai-;- 
tomed  to  call  it;  than  to  her  own  s  y. 
Oh  !  if  the  adorer  who  is  thiniving, 
in  his  despair,  of  Waterloo  Bridge  or 
a  brace  of  pistols,  i  i.uld  l)nt  see  the 
enchantress  behind  the  scenes,  and 
watch  her  in  her  own  room,  in  her 
conduct  to  her  sisterd,  her  mother,  her 
maid  especially,  Imt  nio-^t  of  all  to  her 
rival if  he  could  see  the  ma.sk  of 
amiability  fall  off  with  the  wreath  iu 
her  hahr,  and  tind  how  different  she 
was  there,  I  believe  th;it  coroners 
would  have  less  work  to  do  by  lialf — 
for  men  erre fools  enough  to  hangtheni- 
st'lves  for  love ;  women  never  d'  •  >o.  It 
is  all  very  well,  T.m  y,  to  tan<  of  Miss 
Sallowtiut  s rouge  and  l^Irs.  Hetlnase's 
powder ;  you  know  very  well  that 
your  simper  is  ju.st  as  false,  your  pre- 
tended "  sacrifices"  just  as  nuirh 
sham.s,  and  youruuiversal  benevolence 
justas  much  put  on,  and  unfortunately 
not  so  easily  detected. 

It  has  been  proved  stntlstically  that 
thereare  more  women  ixirn  in  the  world 
than  men.  Strong-minded  ladies  take 
thismajoritTas  a  proof  that  the  world 
was  made  for  their  sex.  Others  ad- 
vance it  in  defence  of  polygamy  as  a 
divine  institution.  Modern  physiolo- 
gieta  tell  us  simply  that  tlie  female 
is  more  difiindt  to  rear  than  the  male, 
and  must  therefore  be  supniied  in 
larger  numbers.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  polygamy  was  the 
rule  of  nations  till  Christianity  gave 
a  higher  x>lac(^  to  wonmn.  But  among 
anofint  nations,  polygamy  in  one  form 
or  another  made  old-maidism  impos- 
sible. There  have  been  times  and 
countries  where  there  was  even  a 
famine  of  feminines,  if  I  may  so  call 
it ;  and  men  who,  after  all,  get  on 
baclly  without  tlicotherspx.  have  even 
resorted  to  violent  measures  to  meet 
Hhe  demand.  The  little  .vfiair  of  the 
Benjaminitea,  the  cqbv  of  the  .Sabino 
lailics,  aud  more  reecTitfy  the  i;MM  .f- 
tatiou  of  livt!  female  stock  to  uiu  co- 
louies,  arc  instances  of  this,  and  it 
oertjiinlvhi'  I  hi  favour  of  the argu- 
nif^nt  of  the  strong-minded  women, 
that  historv  f^v&  uo  instance  of  the 
ladies  comoining  to  carry  off  to  their 
homes  a  number  of  unguarded  youths. 
In  the  lii.story  of  niod'^m  .society,  how- 
ever, if  it  be  ever  written,  we  might 
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find  flome  Boch  instaiu^,  especially 
in  the  daneing-season  at  wateriug* 

places.  Prilyjramy,  tliercforo,  militat- 
ed againbt  old-maididm,  and  we  might 
as  well  expect  to  hear  of  a  Mormonite 
(dd  nuiid,  of  Circassian  maidena 
combing  their  ;,'rcy  hairs.  But  when 
monogamy  came  into  fashion,  a  new 
difficult:^  arose.  This  was  fint  iiiet 
by  maung  old-maidism  oomiraboiy 
on  the  surplus  portion  of  the  femal*^ 
population.  EstablishmeutB  of  vestals 
were  formed  in  Rome,  and  perpetual 
vifgiiiaaiiioBgtfaeGeltBhad  the  honour 
of  wa!tiTi{»  upon  the  sun  and  Tnoon— 
a  poor  substitute  for  a  husband,  after 
au.  In  Christian  countries,  again, 
convents  were  formed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tlio  fjuperfluous  damsels  who 
either  could  not,  would  not,  or  were 
notallowcd  to  many,  the  plain  daugh- 
ters in  large  families,  the  dowerless, 
the  red-haired,  tin-  in.tato  nosed,  and 
80  forth.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
in  the  strictly  literal  sense  of  the 
words  these  vestals  and  recluses  must 
be  called  old  maids,  in  spite  of  my 
assertion  that  oid-maidism  was  a  mo- 
dem phenomenon  ;  but  if  any  one 
will  think  for  a  moment  wliat  they 
understand  Viy  that  (i^iinxious  teini, 
and  then  compare  it  with  what  they 
liave  read  of  nuns  and  vestals,  I  think 
they  will  admit  that  there  is  a  wide 
UMr'Ti'Tu-e  between  tlieiii.  An  old 
maid,  to  m;^  mind,  is  a  social,  if  not 
always  a  sociable,  coanicter,  and  nuns 
and  vestals  were  neither  social  nor 
!ui.'ial)le.  They  were  out  of  tlio  pale 
vt  society,  could  have  little  intiueuce 
ui>on  it,  and,  therefore,  in  a  sodal 
point  of  view,  cannot  interest  us. 

Another  mode  of  saving  society 
from  a  ileluge  of  elderly  unmarried 
l  ulic^and  uni)rotectedfemaleSy  at  the 
period  of  the  establishment  of  mono- 
gnujy,  was  that  of  providing  portions 
tor  daughters.  It  is  true  that  this 
custom  was  found  among  the  poly- 
gamists  as  well.  It  always  has  oeen 
felt  that  whether  a  womau  eat  little 
or  much,  she  must  cost  a  certain  sum 
to  clothe,  and  therefore  eelUbh,  ty- 
rannical man  ha.s  genendly  reflected 
before  taking  a  beiri  j,  h  iwevcr  lovely, 
to  his  bosom,  wiiether  he  coulil  pay 
for  extra  flounces  and  Honiton  lace. 
And  selfish,  tyrannical  man  has  gmer- 
ally  sueeee(ied  in  obtaining  some  small 
sum  with  the  lovely  being,  in  order 
that  her  wardrobe  might  not  disturb 
his  peace  of  mind.  Wlwro  this  was 
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wanting^  the  fiifliids  of  the  hdde  «ip- 
plied  her,  as  best  they  eonld,  with  ap- 

jmrel  enough  to  last  for  many  »  long 
year,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
trouaseen  and  the  wedding  preeenta. 
Indeed,  the  nolygamic  young  Udies 

were  even' whit  a.-^  difficult  to  (li.-]>\«e 
of  as  the  monogamic  The  Hindu,  for 
instanoe,  was  ulowed  four  wives  bj 
law,  but  ho  ntrely  tncmnbeied  hun« 
""If  with  more  than  tw^  :  :ind  bo  in"ent 
at  length  grew  the  despair  of  Hmuu 
mammas  and  papas,  that,  sooner  than 
be  sorrounded  in  their  old  age  hf  a 
bev^'  of  elderly  vircrin's,  they  com- 
mitted their  infant  daught4;rc>  to  tlie 
waves  of  the  Gang^.  Imder  the  mo- 
no^unie  system,  however,  the  mar- 
riage portion  extended  to  a  bribe,  and 
as  mm  are  avaricious  and  mercenary, 
as  well  as  selfish  and  tyramiical,  the 
bribe  succee^led,  and  the  glorious  in- 
stitution of  old-maidism  still  ifimaiiied 
unknown. 

It  was  reservedfor  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of 
this  grand -prerogative,  and  therefore 
without  further  to  do,  I  may  pass  to 
consider  how  old  maids  came  to  be 
in  this  blessed  realm,  and  its  offshoot, 
America.  There  is  something  fir.<t  of 
all  in  the  Teutonic  race,  because, 
though  by  no  means  common  there, 
old  maids  are  found  in  Genuany. 
Th'  v  tlicrf  take  one  of  two  f 'nr.''. 
In  the  ueiijhbouihoud  uf  the  umver- 
sities,  and  m  scientific  circles,  we  find 
a  few  excellent  women  Living  under 
the  protection  of  their  l<r<<!heni,  who 
are  invariably  professors  of  muie  sort. 
These  Fraulein,  bom  in  blue,  and  in 
an  odour  of  mmgled  philosophy  and 
toKieco  smoke,  are  transcendentally 
spiritual.  They  write  poetry  of  tie 
ecstatic,  and  prose  of  the  costive  sch«>oI, 
and  oon<esp(nid  with  the  SchiUei^ 
Ooethes,  and  Hunibo'dts  i  f  th»'ir 
day.  They  have  feouieiimes  lieeo 
lovely  (after  the  German  model/  in 
voutu,  but  all  tmoe  of  their  firing 
blossom  is  lost  in  a  sear  (and  not  orer- 
clean)  autumnal  decay.  They  are  ut- 
terly regardless  of  dress,  and  read  a 
great  deal  of  £nglish  literature  in  the 
Tauchnitz  edition.  TIii  \  have  geuo- 
rally  a  deficiency  of  hair,  but  wear 
no  caps.  They  attend  the  lectures  nt 
the  university  with  note-books,  and 
talk  a  good  deal  of  sasthetioa  in  the 
evening. 

The  other  class  of  German  old  maids 
eonsisteof  themaidsof  hooour.  Bror 
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Bmall  princcssfandthcirnamois  ledon 
in  G^'fJiirtiiy)  Iki.s  one  or  niin'e  flof. 
danut  about  lier.  They  arc  geiitiruliy 
very  poor  and  very  spiky,  but  of  ter- 
ribly oM  i'amily,  and  u  distant  con- 
nexion witri  royalty  of  some  kind. 
Sometimes  tlicy  take  to  English  tind 
KJHthetics  -sonietiine^  to  French  and 
freedom  of  niMnils.  Tiic  fonner  dasa 
are  for  ever  ravini;  al>  >ut  scenery, 
draw  a  little,  live  uu  tiic  crumlw  of 
the  ducal  tal)le,  and  toady  every  Ixxly. 
The  hi'ly  nf  the  hdtrr  ehiss,  far  le*s 
re-5|  >otta!  )le,  foruiHHmiili  cotericsof  her 
own,  ^iiays  rival  tot  lie  married  women, 
and  eirculatea  all  the  gossip  that  the 
miniature  court  of  Dunainkopf-Toll' 
hausen  can  give  rise  to. 

But  the  efiectHof  race  are  seen  mucli 
more  prominently  in  the  production 
of  oM  m  kujU.  It  was  lately  estimated 
that,  in  the  colonization  of  Amcricn, 
tiie  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Germans, 
and  the  English,  had  about  an  equal 
eliancf^  ;  and  it  was  further  proved 
that  the  last  ha<l  beat  ;dl  the  rest  in 
rapidity  of  population.  Thm  is  no 
place  to  go  into  the  caoBea  of  this 
phenomenon,  but  we  may  gather  from 
it  that  Aniflfj-Suxonfamiliesare  lanrff 
than  any  others.  There  never  has 
been  a  doubt  of  it.  We  only  wanted 
statistics  to  prove  it,  and  the  coloni- 
zation of  North  America  has  supplied 
these.  Um  /amilU  Angl'tm'.  is, 
abroad,  the  sjrnonyme  for  a  large  fa- 
mily ;  and  a  large  family  generally 
con'^i'^tH  of  more  rmn^diters  than  sons, 
if  women  are  muro  numerous  than 
men,  it  follows  that  the  more  the  po- 
pulation increases,  the  more  the  pro- 
jiortion  of  female  to  male  must  in- 
crease too.  Erer^  one  kn^ws  that, 
considering  our  climate,  our  area,  our 
rate  of  mortality,  and  so  forth,  the 
En<z1i«ih  population  inere.*i:-e<  more  ra- 
pidly tiiau  any  other,  and  iience — for 
one  thing— the  huige  ntunber  of  fe- 
males for  whom  it  wouldbeimpoeaible 
to  thid  huabaTids-. 

liut  there  are  deeper  causes  yet  fur 
the  existence  of  old-maidism  in  this 
country.  I  stispeet  that  Mr.  Malt h us 
has  s«»mething  to  do  ^x\\h  it,  and  that 
if  there  are  more  unniiuried  wi»niei», 
there  are  ako  more  unmarried  men  iu 
these  islands  than  elsewhere.  Jt  is 
<*ertain  that  w  liave  not  the  same 
Ciigeniess  for  weillock  that  they  liavo 
abroad.  Celibacy  is  encouraged  iu 
the  one  sex  by  (lie  elubs,  tlie  univer- 
sities, the  inns  of  oourt,  and  the  ge- 


nerally  comfortable  arrangements  for 
Codehs.  MaiTiage  is  the  last  stej)  an 
Eugli^jhman  contemplates ;  he  mu^t 
have  got  on,  have  settled  his  income, 
befiirc  he  eaii  resolve  to  put  lil.s  he;Ml 
under  that  roseate  yoke.  In  the  otlier 
sex  celibacy  is  encouiagcd  by  the  li- 
berty given  to  the  young  lady,  and 
the  restrictioas  imposed  on  the  mar- 
ried woman.  Abroad  marriage  U  an 
emaneijwtion  for  a  girl.  She  who 
has  been  tied  to  her  mother^s  or  cha- 
peron's side  for  years,  can  then  flap 
her  wings,  and  iiap  them  <^he  does 
with  a  liberty  which  too  often  ap- 
proaches licence.  On  the  continent 
marriage  is  t!ie  threshold  of  life  to  a 
woman— in  England  it  is  the  ter- 
minus. With  it  the  three  volumes 
end— the  romance,  the  amusement, 
the  freedom  (d'  life  is  <n>ne  when  the 
plain  gold  ring  has  circled  the  fiitp  r. 
ileneeforwaj'd  nurses,  scrvaiiis,  and 
weekly  bills  are  all  that  may  engross 
the  yrnng  woman's  ndml.  What 
wonder  then  if  a  t:iri  puts  off  from 
year  to  year  the  linal  step  {  \\  hat 
wonder  if,  believinginherown  powers, 
she  who  has  flirted  too  nmeh,  to  wue 
deeply  for  any  one,  ^roes  on  refusing 
a})piicant  atier  appiic^mt,  till  they 
leave  ott*  a])plying.  I  feel  certain  of 
it,  that  half  our  'dd  maids  could,  if 
they  would,  attribute  their  desolation 
to  some  such  fully  and  vanity  ati  this, 
and  to  the  desire  to  ei^oy  their  free- 
dom as  long  as  possible. 

Another  cause  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
system  of  long  eu^agemeuts.  There 
is  no  other  country  m  the  world  where 
Ar'''  iir  and  Launt  ran  i^o  on  from 
year  to  year  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  Here  a^ain  we  <;an  look 
on  old-maidism  with  national  pride. 
There  is  no  other  country  where  two 
young  people  are  ;illowetl  to  know  one 
another  well  before  they  mairy,  and 
t^  get  disgusted  with  one  another,  and 
throw  it  up  if  t  hey  choose  aft<^r  an  en- 
ira-'ement  of  venrs.  The  fact  is  that 
Laiura  likes  Ixdng  engaged,  and  her 
faeile  mother  is  fond  ot  Arthur,  and 
looks  to  his  getting  on  in  the  Seal  and 
T  ij)e  othee  with  confident  interest. 
Ill  three ycaro  he  will  reeeive  histhiec 
hundred  a-year  with  prospect  of  a  rise 
from  year  to  year.  Liiura  is  willing 
and  ha]ii'y  to  wiit  three  years.  Things 
turn  out  dillci  ejitly,  and  she  waits  six. 
Meanwhile,  lest  Ar  thur  should  think 
too  mneh  of  himself,  or  perhaps  with 
a  view  to  "  bringing  him  on,"  ah« 
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cntrrs  into  a  little  nieaiiiit;;Io.Hs  flirta- 
tion %villi  Fitzddodlc  of  tiie  Chnnde- 
liera,  the  crack  n  jiiincntof  the  Guards. 
Arthur  boars  it  awliile,  but  at  last 
can  stand  it  no  lon<,'tT.  Fit/.doixlle 
has  a  moustache — Arthur  hjis  none. 
Fitzdoodle  \\m  his  club — Arthur  has 
only  \\u  name  down  at  cue.  Fitz- 
doiMilc  is  a  first  rnte  waltzcr  ;  Laura 
tells  Arthur  tliat  he  turns  round  like 
a  figure  on  an  (*rjian.  In  short  Fitz- 
docmle  makes  Artlmr  feel  his  inferi* 
orit}',  and  fnolisli  Laura,  nitlicr  worn 
out  with  six  years  «)f  waiting,  makes 
him  feel  it  even  more.  What  then  ? 
Arthur  thinks  of  honour,  tri(  s  \  .  L:row 
a  moustache,  and  goes  to  a  d mcing- 
niaster  I  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  is  too 
t)id,  and  grown  too  selfish  to  trouble 
him ^*  If  »out  Sttdi  tilings.  He  quar- 
rels with  Laurji,  and  in  a  fit  of  jea- 
lousy the  engagement  is  broken  off. 
It  began  wlien  siic  was  twenty-one  to 
the  world  and  to  Artliur,  but  twenty- 
five  to  the  clerk  of  the  parish  clmn  h. 
She  ii  now  thirty-ouc  tj  tiiat  otticial, 
and  twenty-five  to  the  world.  But 
thirty-one  u  a  trying  age.  Fitzdoodle 
"  meant  nothinir."  Everybody  goes 
on  Hu  aning  nothing.  She  flirts,  she 
uiakcii  eves,  she  waltzes  her  best  In 
▼ain.  The  charm  of  nature  and  youth 
is  gone,  and  Laura  ends  by  being  an 
old  maid. 

Edith,  on  the  other  hand,  escaped 
a  long  engagement  by  jilting  her 
lover  at  the  end  of  a  vear  ;  but  then 
what  a  drawback  to  Edith  !  ^  It  has 
become  known,  and  who  will  risk 
being  jilted  No.  2 1  Or  how  numy 
nien  are  there  who  likt;  a  jonng 
lady  who  h«xs  been  notorious  in  her 
first  engagement  ?  But  I  might  go 
on  for  ever.  There  is  no  doubt — 
and  in  a  treatise  or  Ix^fore  a  Parlia- 
mentary committee  I  could  jnove  it 
— that  our  system  of  engagements  is 
opposed  to  marriage  rather  than  in 
favour  of  it.  I  do  not  sjxy  this  in  a 
reproachful,  but  a  glorying  sjarit  It 
gives  us  our  old  maiils,  and  I  re^ieat 
tiiat  our  old  maids  are  as  much  a 
British  institution  as  our  common 
juries  ami  our  Habeas  Corpus. 

Had  I  treated  this  subject  in  the 
proper  order  of  an  e.'^y,  I  should 
have  bo[i:un  with  a  detinition,  tbviwn 
a  compiirison,  and  then  proceeded  to 
give  mstanoe&  The  last  I  will  give 
presently  by  thd  doeen ;  the  compari- 
son I  pledge  myself  to  make  out  some- 
hoW|  but  bowiuMU  I  find  a  definition ) 


With  disgraceful  ( arele^^iicivs  onr 
lcxi(  ogniphei-s  have  entirely  parsed 
over  this  important  title,  and  our  logi- 
cians are  equally  rej>reliensible.  It  is 
of  no  u?;c  to  tell  mc  that  an  old  maid  is 
an  unmaiTied  woman  of  a  certain  age, 
for  on  the  one  hand  there  are  a  great 
number  of  married  old  maids,  and  on 
the  oth^r  the  age  is  proeisely  tlie  most 
uncertain  thing  in  tlte  matter.  At 
what  age— to  dash  lioldly  into^  the 
subject— <an  old  niaidism  be  said  to 
commence  {  I  have  kno\\ni  a  few 
maiden  ladies,  who  up  to  eightv  c«»uld 
not,  with  any  accuracy,  be  called  old 
maids— who  had  none  of  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  that  character,  and 
who,  but  for  the  want  of  a  husband, 
were  in  every  respect  as  senmble,  as 
agreeable,  and  as  well  placed  as  aoy 
marricil  woman  of  the  same  ol'*^.  I 
have  known  iigain  old  maids  of  six- 
teen -  girls  who  never  had  been  and 
never  conld  be,  young— who  had  all 
the  i>rimness,  the  ])rudery,  and  the 
aljsence  of  nature  tliat  characterize 
the  spinster  of  fifty,  and  who  might 
luive  sat  darning  stockings,  like  Miss 
Penelope  Pratt,  with  three  tabbies  and 
a  poodle  on  tlic  rug  before  theui,  and 
not  looked  at  all  out  of  keeping  with 
those  accessories.  I  have  even  kn<»wn 
children  who  were  oM  mai  Is  1  efurtj 
they  were  young  ones,  and  1  am  per- 
suaded that  no  limit  can  be  fixed  to 
the  time  of  life  of  this  character. 
Then,  a'4ain,  to  take  the  conmion  nin 
of  yuiig  ladies,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  when  they  enter  •>n  the  {>eriod  of 
their  desolation.  S(  •me.  indml,  ward 
it  off  with  admi]aV>!e  <kill,  and  arc 
just  as  lively,  as  natural,  and  youth- 
ful in  appearance  at  nine-and-thirty 
as  at  five  and-twenty.  Others,  pre- 
maturely bliglited,  or  natunilly  ]»md- 
ish,  take  to  tlie  sear  and  yeU«*w  leaf 
with  eagerness,  and  tell  you  with  a 
suppiesmd  sign  that  tlicv  have  re- 
nounced the  world.  Soiiie  feel  within 
themstdves  the  withering  hand  of 
Time,  but  others  decline  to  i^rceive  it 
at  all,  and  will  never  learn  that  the 
roses  of  y.iufh  have  left  their  clieek?. 
How  should  they  learn  it,  when  from 
that  mysterious  little  ^t  that  they 
produce  from  the  dressing-aw^  thi>y 
can  extract  fresh  loses  that,  if  not 
quite  natmal,  will  look  nearly  as  wei^ 
and — never  fade.  .  - 

No.  age  has  nothing  to  do  iritk  am* 
maidlsra,  but  Its  commencement  can 
gensrally  be  discorered  b|y  the  oantfiijl 
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observer.   In  tlie  fii-st  place,  as  to  the  The  incipient  old  maid  of  another 

adyaneeof  time^theincipientoldmaid  kind  takes  her  place  more  with  m&r- 

c;innntbearthementionofage,aiidwas  ried  peojplo,  abliors  "boys,"  and  has 

reuUy       aware  that  ladies  ever  did  a  partiality  for  whist,  at  which  she  is 

grow  old  -certainly  not  till  they  were  extremely  ea<,'er  about  the  points,  the 

matned.  She  cannot  remember  when  fines,  and  the  due  payment  of  both, 

her  birthday  is  :  she  has  realljr  quite  Women,  as  it  has  often  been  remark- 

forgotten  how  old  she  is.   She  ia  very  ed,  have  but  two  passions— love  and 

angry  with  her  younger  sister  for  let-  avarice  ;  ami  whvn  they  ^ive  up  the 

ing  out  her  own  age,  and  has  never  one,  thev  <,'t  ner<Uiy  hud  solace  in  the 

forgiven  her  brother  Charles  for  sug-  other.  She  it  is  who  can  teliyoa  where 

oilier  that  *'  f^he  was  old  enough  to  to  buy  the  cheapciit  things,  who  is 

kiiiiw  better  '  on  some  occasion  or  grand  on  tlie  subject  of  economy  and 

other.  She  ia  nervous  and  silent  whcu  household  matters.     She  becomes 

a^^'es  are  talked  about,  and  she  dishkes  anxious  in  the  capacity  of  a  WftTirha^ 

the  discu'^.-ion  df  rceent  historical  knows  to  a  farthing  the  price  of  aui- 

eveuts.    Ol'coursieshe  reniemlxtrji  the  dies,  can  tax  a  bill  or  drive  a  bar<»ain 

last  French  Revolutiou  well.    Siie  better  than  any  accountant;  "and 

tliinks  she  must  have  been  at  .school  knowing  that  her  charms  are  not  per- 

whnn  it  took  place,  but  nhf  is  per-  sonal,  recommends  herself  to  tho 

fefJtly  icjnorantab'uit  that  (it  l^^:i(>,  and  8t<.'ady  widower  as  an  admirablehoiise- 

has  an  idea  that  she  was  not  born  thtiii.  keeper.   Housekeepii^  is  in  fact  a 

But  she  is  more  easily  detected  in  great  producer  of  old-maidism.  It 

her  bearing  to  young  men.    Her  man-  makes  gh  ls  anxious,  if  not  hard  ;  it 

ncrs  toward-^  tlieni  are  really  charm-  brings  the  painful  line  between  the 

ing.    She  is  t>o.suiUing  when  she  talks  brows;  and  their  dreams  of  Freder- 

to  them,  so  interested  in  their  pros-  iek  are  exchanged  for  nightmares  of 

pects,  so  very  kind  to  them.   Dear  figures. 

younj]:  fellows,  it  would  be  veiy  erne!  1  liare  pledged  myself  to  fmrl  i\ 
to  snub  them  and  not  to  encourage  comparison  for  the  old  maid ;  to  show 
them — ^they  are  so  shy,  so  very  shy.  something  in  nature  or  art  to  which 
No  wonder  they  are— to  her.  She  she  may  be  likened,  but  I  confess  the 
has  not  the  same  compassion  for  the  task  is  a  hard  one.  There  is  nothing 
old  bachelor,  but  a  pretty  little  mo-  single  in  nature;  every  thing  has  a 
desty— quite  natural— in  talking  to  mate,  plants  as  weU  as  anunals;  and 
men  over  thirty.  Poor  young  erea-  as  fair  as  I  can  see,  oelihai^  was  ncTer 
ture,  she  is  naturally  timid  with  such  contemplated  in  creation, 
very  old  people.  In  short,  it  is  in  There  is  one  class  of  old  maids 
the  aflbetation  of  jonthfiitoeBS  that  wbam.  I  pity  fh>m  the  bottom  of  my 
yon  first  perceive  tiie  iact  of  its  de-  heart;  those, namely,  who  have  grown 
parture.  She  dresses  <^  ^  Wct'^/^' with  urcy  as  governesses.  What  a  life  to 
the  utmost  simplicity.  She  wears  look  back  upon.  What  a  didl,  mono- 
a  deep  veil,  of  course  from  purest  tonouB,  hopeless  existence  !  When 
modesty,  for  wl^  should  she  hide  her  young  and  pretty,  how  she  loved,  and 
fa<.'^,  if  it  were  not  that  tho -t'  horrid  cheeked  her  love  for  the  dashing 
men  stareil  so.  Of  course  there  are  no  young  brotlier  of  her  pupils;  or  how 
grim  crows-feet  which  cannot  bear  the  neartlessly  she  was  remmdcd  of  her 
light  Then,  too,  she  is  yeiyparticu-  incapacity,  or  her  inferiority  of  posi- 
lar  ab»nt  the  convenances  of  so  icfy,  tion.  \^^len  older,  how  she  wearied 
requires  twice  as  much  "  i)rotecti(>n"'  of  the  same  incessant,  thankless,  oc- 
as she  did  at  nineteen,  and  now  finds  cupation  how  bitterly  she  envied,  or 
out  that  she  can  go  nowhere  without  stn)Te  not  to  envy,  those  happier  girls 
dear  mamma.  She  was  never  so  easily  who  were  "commg  out"  under  lier 
shocked  as  she  is  now  ;  every  advance  chaperonag'e,  and  ^vnn  would  enj^  iy  all 
becomes  a  hberty,  and  she  is  per-  that  gaiety  ami  attention  which  she 
petually  standing  on  her  dignity.  And  bad  never  known  1  How  she  went 
yet,  secretly,  f^he  is  flattered  by  little  from  family  to  family;  now  among 
advances,  and  skilfully  encomagos  kind,  considerate,  folk  ;  now  to  a  vul- 
theuL  She  has  grown  very  choice  in  gar  set,  who  would  treat  her  like  a 
her  expressions,  speaks  first-rate  servant.  Oh  I  how  she  envied  even 
English,  and  L%  never  known  to  com-  tha«!e  servants  who  had  their  .separate 
mit  a  solecism.  rooms  and  their  foUowers,  and  could 
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reoei'Te  withont  sliame  tEo  balf-wom  youtfafiilly,  duclosmg  a  neck  and 

dzonee  which  she  would  have  been  Bllc>^l^ler^vhiell  mi^litTH^roineCaTiitHa, 

glad  to  wear.  And  then,  when  old  age  but  are  terrible  in  an  evudng  i>arTy. 

came,  and  when  all  hope  was  given  The  cliin  already  makes  a  shgat  ac- 

up,  what  poor  Httle  eavings  she  de-  quaintance  with  thenoee;  and  as  sho 

pcnds  on ;  what  few  friends  she  has  to  sits  there,  Miss  Trumi)it  is  like  a  ghost 

look  to;  what  a  miserably  dull  end  at  a  banquet — a  living  waminsr  to  nil 

to  a  miserably  dull  life !  young  ladies  to  eschew  uld-manlen- 

Upon  the  l»d  old  maids  t  do  not  hood.  Miss  Trumpit  is  a  faithful  ser» 
Dke  to  dwell.  Everyone  has  heard  vitrix  of  Miss  Gmbb.  She  selects  the 
of  the  card-playing  vestals  of  Pump-  playeris  most  likely  to  be  tieeceable ; 
ton,  that  famous  watering-place  in  the  she  manages  generally  to  be  her  col- 
west  of  England ;  but  perhaps  every  league's  partner,  and  the  two  togetlier 
one  does  not  know  that  ^Ti  s  Grabb  usually  contrive  to  come  off  winners, 
and  Miss  Trumpit  are  the  two  most  Miss  Trnnipit  deserves  a  testimonial- 
celebrated  of  tnat  charming  band.  No  one  has  ever  conducted  himself  or 
'Ehej  Kve  together  in  the  most  perfect  herself  better  in  his  or  her  profession, 
harmony,  tue  formur  having  the  During;  twenty  years  of  vnist,  Mi^ 
money,  and  the  latter  assisting  her  Tnnnint  has  nevi^r  l>eeu  known  to 
in  the  labours  of  her  orofession.  Mis«j  make  a  revoke  or  a  false  deal.  She 
Grabb  is,  in  ftct,  no  longer  very  bril-  knows  with  the  truest  eertainty  eveiy 
liant,  she  has  much  of  the  night-light  card  that  lia^^  been  out  over  a  seven, 
about  her ;  and  when  you  are  dealing,  and  a  great  many  of  those  under  that 
and  she  closes  iier  eyes  for  a  moment,  figure.  In  her  way,  she  is  complete, 
yon  cannot  help  thinking  that  she  has  Miss  Grabb  andluas IVomint  iasne 
at  last  p:ono  out  altogether.  She  is  from  time  to  time  certain  cards  to  cer- 
never  seen  to  move  from  tlie  one  chair  tain  entertainments,  at  which  cards — 
in  which  she  is  deposited  at  the  be-  not  very  certain — are  certain  to  be  the 
l^nning  of  the  evenmg,  and  that  chair,  principal  amusement  They  are  fa- 
it is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  i.s  at  Bliionable  in  their  way — their  parties 
the  side  of  a  small  s(iuare  table  cover-  are  elegant,  well  snjiplied,  and  well- 
ed with  green  baize.  Here  bhe  waits  attended ;  but  it  is  caiculaled  that  tne 
till  her  colleague  has  formed  the  set ;  guests  pay  for  the  lighting  and  re- 
am! then,  but  only  tlicn,  does  life  aj)-  ireshmcnts,  if  not  for  the  whole  aiTair. 
pear  to  return  to  her.  iler  moi8t,  A  fortnight  before  the  event.  Miss 
colourless  eyes  sparkle  as  the  cards  tly  Trumi»it  may  be  seen  at  diflerent  par- 
from  the  players  hands;  her 'wrinkled  ties  with  a  packet  of  invitation-caida 
whity-brown  li])s  move  insanely,  as  under  her  fan.  It  is  then  that  the 
she  slowly,  but  .siu'ely,  lays  her  shak-  young  men  are  led  up  to  her,  as  she 
in§  hand  on  the  last  trick,  and  her  sits  in  her  glory  next  to  Miss  Grabb. 
Toioe  is  beard  for  the  first  time,  when  One  or  two  of  the  more  Terdant,  ig- 
she  murmurs,  **One  by  tricks,  and  nonint  of  her  intcntinnf,  arc  rash 
two  by  honours;'  ana  at  last  she  enough  to  ask  her — with  a  gnlp — to 
flashes  into  brilliancy,  when  turning  dance  a  (luadrille.  "  Thank  you,  I 
a  blear  look  round  the  table,  she  an-  don't  danci^,  "  she  says  with  a  flattered 
noimces  in  a  hollow,  but  enijihatic,  smile;  "but  if  yon  are  fond  of  danc- 
tone,  "a  treble,  a  double,  and  the  in?,  we  are  going  to  have  a  little  quiet 
rub."       ^  niceting  on  the  ^4th,  where  you  will 

By  tbe  side  of  her.  Miss  Trumpit,  find  some  charming  yotmg  ladies- 
is  a  youthful  beauty.  True,  she  is  will  you  let  me  dive  rou  a  card  V* 
vrrdug  on  sixty  ;  but  she  is  so  won-  And  so  she  dis]ioses  of  the  invitations, 
deriully  preserved — almost  a  Ninon,  andentrapsthc  young  men.  Of  course, 
you  might  say.  She  has  still  her  own  dancing  is  not  quite  the  primary  con- 
hair,  blacl  and  glossy,  and  arranged  sideration  at  these  little  meetings,  and 
in  large  sausage  cmis,  which  taner  the  youths  leave  them  jninua  some 
down  to  the  cheek.  The  face  uas  shilling  if  no  more, 
beenoomely— has  been  comely  as  long  Myonend,  Olar  l  i  Languor,  is  a 
as  pos.s!Mc — but  is  comely  no  more,  specimen  of  the  old  maid  with  money. 
The  features  have  been  good,  and  are  She  is  charming  in  her  way.  True, 
Still  good ;  but  the  expression  has  all  she  has  never  been  pretty  :  but  slie 
thai luardness  which  constant  Ifish-  dreaaes  so  elegantly,  has  soiiii  sgraoe- 
iiees  nerer  fails  to  gim  She  dresses  fill  maimer,  and  is  so  tboniugbly  waU> 
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bred,  that  you  cannot  help  admiring  ITie  two  Miss  Woodpeckers  belong 
Olaribcl.  ^  She  is  certainly  not  lovoly.  to  two  classes  of  old  inai(is  i^Barbura 
Her  face  is  somewhat  of  llie  pudding  is  a  mafadf  i?nagi/uiire,  and,  on  the 
caste,  thougli  lier  i  yes  are  expressive ;  strength  of  it,  is  as  irritable  as  she 
ber  waast  is  refractory,  and  will  have  can  be ;  and  Clytemneetra  is  strong- 
nothing  to  do  with  tight-laein  .: ;  she  minded,  and  a  lecturer.  Barbara  has 
wears  a  dros>;  witli  a  train — nothin^^  tried  every  kind  of  cure  for  a  corn- 
less — and  eliaritably  sweeps*  your  car-  plaint  which  never  am  be  cured  by 
pets  as  she  moves  along ;  slie  h^is  drugs  and  patties,  being  nothing  else 
£1)00  a-j'car,  and  spends  a  sixth  of  it  tlian  temper.  Cold  water  and  hot 
iti  dress  ;  she  appears  mostly  in  satins,  water,  vegetable  diet  and  full  living, 
which  seem  to  be  her  peculiar  fancy;  complete  rest  and  the  movement-cure, 
she  baa  a  white  satin  for  the  evening,  the  grape-cure,  the  mud-cure,  tiia 
and  a  fawn-coloured  satin  for  the  open-air-cure,  for  which  the  patient  is 
inoming ;  she  hires  a  pony  caiTi nee,  tied  to  a  chair,  carried  ont  to  a  windy 
with  a  stout,  stcudy-^omg  horse,  and  place,  and  left  there  for  six  houn; 
a  diminutive  boy  behmd ;  she  has  Ht'  all  have  fiedled  to  make  ber  more  ear 
th^  rnf-rcy  on  the  boise,  and  will  drive  tisfied  with  herself,  or  more  agreeable 
him  thirty  miles  without  a  feed;  on  to  her  friends.  Slic  is  always  a  little 
one  occasion  she  attempted  to  drive  worse  to-day,"  and  yet  never  gets  to 
him  up  a  moantain,  andsttceeeded  in  dying-point;  she  detests  sympathy, 
getting  a  certain  distance,  but  in  yet  is  angiy  if  you  don't  offer  it ;  slie 
e/nningdowu  again  the carriagesturk  ;  moves  from  a  Bofa  to  a  bath-chair, 
she  got  out,  ^)laced  herself  gracefully  and  from  a  bath-chair  to  a  sofa,  and 
on  a  block  oi  stone,  appealed  to  tlie  groans  incessantly ;  she  has  a  wretch- 
boy  to  extricate  the  v(dncle.  and  then  ed  being  with  her,  whom  she  calls  ber 
set  to  nnd  screamed  for  half  an-hoiir  nurse,  but  1  do  not  remember  any 
without  success ;  she  Ijelieves  herself  nurse  who  ever  staid  with  her  more 
p'jotical,anddelightsin poetry,  which,  than  three  months;  the  place  would 
li  twever,  she  never  reaos;  her  history  kill  Hercules,  and  drive  Job  to  the 
is  romantic,  but  sad.  and  she  is  nr^t  urc  of  bad  lani^uagc ;  she  is  never  sa- 
at  all  asliarued  to  whisper  portions  of  tisfied  with  these  nurses,  never  gives 
it  to  you  ill  tlie  thrilling  accents  of  them  a  "thank  you ;"  never  smiles  at 
ii^ured  innocence :  she  is  the  victim  them.  Betsy,  for  instance,  is  as  strong 
of  an  unrcquitetl  attachment ;  for  a-s  a  man  and  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and 
years  her  Rtisceptible  heart  ha<^  been  lifts  lier  mistress  most  {•arelully  into 
beating  in  vain  for  William  Macta-  the  chair ;  she  is  rewarded  by  u 
vtsh,  who,  if  he  does  not  spurn  her,  shriek— Oh,  joa  awkward^  clumqr 
as  Paris  did  JEnone,  cannot  make  up  creature,  you  have  nearly  killed  me. 
his  mind  tn  matrimony  and  the  stout  Thore,  put  that  cushion  l>etter.  Oh  I 
CJtaril^l ;  uut  that  her  passion  ii;uj  deai,  ohi  dear^  what  it  is  to  be  sur- 
been  feeding  in  secret  on  ber  damask  roonded  by  idiots  and  foohi"  Ano- 
cheek ;  far  from  it.  unable  to  declare  ther  scream—"  Can't  you  obey  me. 
it  dire  tly  tr>  the  object  of  her  attach-  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  touch  the 
ment,  she  tells  everybotly  about  it,  cushion.  It  was  perfect  before,  clumiqr, 
and  calls  for  sympathy  for  her  melan-  stupid  thing.'  Betsy  murmurs  that 
choljrlot :  she  tells  it  to  him  in  her  kIio  was  told  to  arrange  the  cushion. 
eye<4.  in  the  constant  invitations  with  "Oh!  you  dare  to  answer  me;  in- 
which  she  plies  hini,  and  even  iu  deed,  you  dare  to  give  me  the  lie. 
poems  which  she  emi>loys  a  fHend  to  Where  do  you  hope  to  go  to,  if  you 
compose,  and  asks  bun  to  read  as  ber  tell  lies  like  thatr'  and  so  on.  She 
o^vn  ;  she  imagines  herself  to  be  con-  is  bearable  in  company  for  a  time — - 
Humptive,  thougli,  apparently,  in  as  as  lung  as  you  do  not  dili'er  from  her 
good  health  »a  her  haoits  admit  of;  in  opinion.  Once  do  that,  and  she  is 
she  is  m  ver  up  till  eleven,  and  at  down  upon  you.  Then,  too,  when  she 
noon  cm]  ,  It-s  herself  with  the  highly  hrus  got  an  idea  into  her  head,  nothing 
])oetit— and  fattening— repast  of  oys-  can  alter  it—"  I  knew  it  was  the 
teis  and  porter ;  then  the  poor  deli-  Neapolitans  who  were  beitoi,"  idie 
eate  flower  of  five-and-thirtv  reclines  insists.  You  fetch  the  newspaper 
on  the  sofa  till  the  arrival  of  "(lie  to  pmvi'  «hc  is  wrong.  "Oh,  who  in 
carriage,"  and  so  she  passes  her  weary  their  senses  ever  dreamed  of  believing 
hfe.  a  newspaper.  Of  course,  they  have 
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their  own  motires  for  saying  so,"  and 
BO  on. 

However,  Barbara  m  not  so  ol>- 
tiorionsaa  OtyteinnestnL  ShebelieTes 
herself  philaiithmpic,  and  snltscribos 

to  the  Society  fr»r  the  Prevention  of 
Oraelty  to  Animals,  quite  forgetting 
her  eraeltjr  at  times  to  her  own  specieB. 

At  one  time  Khe  delngcd  me  witli 
tracts?  on  th<>  W^iring-rein ;  and  I 
have  seen  her  nm  halt-a-railc  to 
catch  the  driver  of  a  donkey-cart, 
and  rate  Inm  on  his  treatment  of 
Balaam's  favoarite.  At  prrsrnt  she 
is  engaged  in  a  crusade  in  lavour  of 
tionltoy,  which  she  wishes  to  have 
kUled  under  the  influence  of  clildro- 
form.  She  hns  pensioned  six  horse-^. 
to  save  tUem  frouL  the  knacker's,  and 
would  have  nensioned  twenty  times 
the  number,  but  that  b1m>  Tmnd  tliat 
]iow?5.  like  bnmnn?!.  wmiUl  not  die 
when  tiicy  had  once  got  an  annuity, 
and  so  it  was  beoomin^  expensive. 
Slie  lately  got  np  a  ])('titinn  to  Go- 
vrrnment  for  an  Aet  to  i^rohibit  tlie 
Skinning  of  Eela;  and  tdxv.  him  so  far 
converted  her  own  cook  as  to  induce 
her  to  examine  the  cabbat,'f*-lieart3 
before  IxDilin?  tlifin.  lest  an  uncon- 
s^tiou8  caterpilhu*  should  therein  bo 
boiled  alive. 

The  eccentric  old  maid  is  not  al- 
ways offensive,  unless  having  money, 
rank,  or  position ;  she  consoles  herself 
for  celibacy  by  indulpin^  in  tyranny. 
The  «'onntry  ladv  is  ;^'cn»'riilly  an  in- 
jbtain'o  (<f  tlii<.  Tenants  aii'  m-t  quite 
Bcrla  in  the  present  day,  but  when  a 
tenant  has  a  farm  or  house  which 
f-^.\]t^  liim,  whicli  he  lias  improved  or 
turni>;l(f>  !  at  considerable  outlay,  lie 
will  nuduully  endure  a  go«>d  deal 
ratlier  than  risk  being  tnmed  out 
Still  more  the  pnnr  man.  whose  very 
bread  depends  on  his  n'maiinnc  in  his 

Skrish.  Miss  (jlrullkin,  ui  Lungacres 
all,  is  just  such  a  petty  lyrfint  aa 
one  meets  amon^  landowners  at  times. 
She  is  eminently  eccentric,  wears  a 
C^uakcr-bonnet,  and  a  drab  shawl,  and 
drives  about  in  a  donkey-CMTiaga 
She  is  good-hearted  at  bottom,  and 
will  do  all  kinds  of  benevolent  things 
at  times,  but  her  peculiarities  are  very 
tronbleeome.  She  has  an  especial 
abhorrenee  of  mou.st-i  'lie^,  and  turned 
out  some  friends  of  iiune  -her  tenants 
— because  the  hnsband,  in  a  weak 
moment,  allowed  the  hair  to  grow  on 
his  upper  lip.  Then,  too,  she  has  as 
vehement  au  objection  to  marriage  as 


Mr.  Maltlins  himself ;  and  when  her 
bniHtf  yiehlcd  to  the  fa^^n nations  of 
her  housekeeper,  slie  paid  them  both 
a  qanrter  s  wages  and  insisted  that 
they  shoidd  leave  the  same  evening. 
Th<"re  is  a  earriaire  road  on  her  t'sistate 
which  wiw  ut  great  convenience  to  the 
neijchbonn,  till  one  day  a  party  of 
young  men,  all  wearing'  moustaches, 
ba]i]>ened  to  ride  along  it,  as  she  was 
driving'  in  her  donkey-chair.  The 
next  day  she  had  a  gate  put  upi,  pad- 
l(M^ke<l  and  well  secured,  and  no  en- 
treaties or  supplications  of  the  neigh- 
bours couUl  induce  her  to  allow  them 
to  pass  through  it.  She  is  said  to 
entertain  a  belief  that  she  is  enp:nge<l 
to  a  irentleman  wimni  she  has  not  seen 
for  twenty  years  ;  ami  it  is,  perhaps, 
this  which  has  converted  her  to  a 
Mnltliu-^ian. 

Kui  it  is  in  dre.s8  aa  much  as  anv- 
thing  that  the  eccentricity  f»f  the  old 
maid  di.nj.l.iys  it.elt.  I  hadthehonomr 
of  srt'in'^  the  Hon.  Emilia  Maskulyne, 
daughter  of  Lord  Manley,  at  tiie 
watering-place  of  Sliinglebeacb,  of 
which  she  is  the  leadini;  etar.  She 
haj?  been  a  fine  woman,  tlioiigli  new 
sixty,  and  she  shows  herself  otf  in  a 
remaikabie  maimer.  Her  gown — ge- 
nerally of  a  striking  c()loll^^as  one 
solitary  flonnee  at  the  bottom  thereof. 
Her  boots  might  have  been  made  for  a 
plouehboy,  so  thick  are  the  ai>lcs,  and 
so  full  of  nails.   She  has  a  noble  < 


tcnij)t  for  crinoline,  and  carries  an 
uuibrella  instead  of  a  parasol.  But 
the  liuaintest  point  about  her  is  the 
hat,  which  certainly  meaeures  a  yanl 

in  diameter  eneh  way.  She  po««e8Be8 
two  hats,  of  the  same  shape,  oyit  >)lark 
and  one  grev,  and  butii  mij^iil  have 
been  worn  by  a  cavalier  in  Kiair 
Ciiailes's  day.  They  are  unbent,  j>er- 
fect-ly straight,  and  with  a  huire  ronieal 
crown.  Under  the  hat  her  grey  hair 
is  cnrled  like  a  boy's,  being  ent  qoitt 
.sihort.  In  this  ixnise  she  stalks  alon!^ 
with  the  strut  of  a  grenadier,  earryini; 
a  walking-stick  in  fine  weather,  mid  a 
powerful  ginghamof  theOampl^Mhiott 
when  it  i-*  ramy. 

But  one  of  the  most  eccentrie  old 
maids  that  I  know  is  Eugenia  LttngLiiie. 
Her  family  is  of  no  very  grsat  nole, 
but  she  is  ennvineed  in  her  soul  that 
it  is  tiie  oldest  in  England.  When  I 
first  knew  her  she  had  a  Vtiy  ct»ni- 
fortable  fortune  to  make  amends  ftr 
red  hair  of  the  most  earroty  tint,  prr^ 
jecting  teeth,  and  a  hog-like  phyaiug- 
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aomy.  She  vras,  however,  always 
ftininble  aiul  cliarinin?,  and  had  but 
that  one  weakjie«8.  Well,  a  few  years 
a^o,  she  had  left  herself  pcnmless. 
Was  it  speculation,  or  peciuatkm  by 
her  lawyer  i  Wa'?  it  cnarity,  or  ex- 
travu^jjauc^,  or  self  -  indulgence,  or 

f ambling  i  Not  at  all.  It  was  the 
lerald's  office  that  had  beggared  her, 
and  that  of  her  own  frcc-will.  She 
l»ad  8f)ent  almost  every  i»onny  in 
looking  fur  her  ance^^tors,  and  thev 
were  ungrateful  and  unfeeling  onongh 
to  keep  on  hiding  till  ahno^t  her  last 
farthing'  was  S'^ne.  Ihit  Euu'fiiia  had 
a  brave  heart,  and  would  not  abanduu 
herforafatheis.  She  eame  to  London, 
took  poor  lodginjrs,  and  went  daily  for 
eight  hours  to  the  State  Paper  ( 
I  shall  never  forget  the  happiness 
which  beamed  on  Iter  face,  when  she 
annoanced  to  mc  one  day,  alx>ut  two 
years  after,  that  she  had  traced  lier 
line  to  Charlemagne.  Well,  now,  of 
oonne,  jon  will  Be  ntisfied,  said  I, 
but  she  shook  her  head,  and  went  on. 
Another  year  pas'^etl,  and  then  she 
informed  me  tliat  she  had  knit  the 
link  to  Edward  the  Confessor. 
"Surely  that  is  enough."  "No,  no." 
she  answered,  enthusiastic-ally ;  "  I 
know  we  have  Danish  blood  i?i  our 
veins,  and  royal  blood  too ;  I  will  not 
vest  till  I  have  Hengist  and  Horsa  in 
our  tree.''  And  of  course  she  secured 
them.  But  she  raiiirht  a  more  tangible 
being  than  either  Hengist  or  Horsa  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  office  she  met 
with  a  man  who  was  herself  in  trousers, 
and  who  was  engaged  in  tracini;  his 
origin  to  the  Danish  Vikings.  It  nvjis 
he  who  brought  her  within  a  genera- 
tion of  Hengist,  while  he  himself  hail 
arrived  at  the  son  of  Hfirnji  The 
laumeut  was  thrilling.  One  link  more 
and  she  and  ho  could  boast  of  the 
same  ancestor.  But  this  one  link  re- 
fused to  be  joined.  They  toiled  in 
vain.  All  the  archives  of  antiquity 
were  overturned  for  the  one  or  rather 
the  two  links.  They  were  at  the 
brink  of  despair,  when,  it  beinL;  lun- 
cheon time,  and  they  being  alone  in 
the  office,  the  gentleman  dropped  on 
one  knee  and  thus  addressed  Eugenia: 
"  We  have  faibnl  to  unite  at  that  far 
end,  let  us  unite  at  this  near  one.  For 
the  sake  of  posterity  let  us  blend  the 
liistoric  nanienof  Longline  and  Twad- 
dle. Will  you  be  mine  r'  Kni,'f'nia 
oould  not  resist  the  appeal,  and  thus 


saved  their  gi-eat-great-great-gieat- 

grandt'hihlren  a  deal  of  trouV'Ie. 

A  very  common  kind  of  old  maid  is 
the  Curate's  Own.  She  is  found  in 
almost  everv  town  and  villai^e,  and 
the  Estiibli.shment  owes  much  to  her. 
It  is  she  who  kt^e]t>  up  its  prestige, 
she  who  proposes  the  testimonial  of 
the  silver  teapot,  she  who  i)raiijes  his 
sermons  when  others  are  dumb,  who 
works  his  slip])ors  when  others  are 
cold,  who  semis  him  oli'criugs  of  cow- 
slip-tea and  gingerbread  when  others 
are  ciillous.  Without  her  devotion 
the  curate  could  srarcely  survive  on 
his  i;:K)  })er  uununi.  The  Cumte's 
Own  (or,  as  we  might  call  her,  the 
Curate  s  iVid)  must  be  divided  into 
two  cla-Hses,  according  as  the  said 
curate  is  "high"  or  "  low,"  for  her 
own  views  depend  on  his.  She  has, 
in  fact,  well  retained  that  portion  ()f 
her  catechism  which  incuh  iites  sub- 
mission to  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters. 

I  dare  not  go  a  step  lower  and  in- 
vestigate the  "Chorister's  Own," — a 
feature  of  Tractaiianism,— but,  alas! 
even  choristers  have  their  devotees, 
and  a  fine  tenor  is  not  a  bad  introilue- 
tion  to  £.')()()  a  j'car,  as  I  mi^ht,  if  I 
chose,  bring  an  instance  or  two  to 
show. 

Veiy  different  from  the  Curate's 
Own  is  the  fact  old  maid,  who  is  h-ss 
common,  and  perhans  les.s  satisfactory. 
She  rides  to  hounds,  and  has  a  good 
collection  of  brushes;"  meets  wait 
for  her.  She  drives  a  pair  of  dn])])lc(l 
greys,  and  goes  out  shoot ini,'  in  a 
basket-phaiton.  She  does  not  refuse 
a  place  in  a  "  drag,"  and  is  quite  at 
home  on  a  high  dog-cart.  She  visits 
her  horse  every  morning  in  the  stable, 
and  is  proud  of  being  able  to  groom 
him  herself  if  necessary.  She  talks 
rapid  slang.  But  there  is  no  hope  for 
thi^  fjust  okl  maid,  and  one  by  one  she 
sees  the  men  '  drou  oH^  taking  to 
themselves  quiet  moaest  little  wives, 
whose  more  feminine  attractions  at- 
tach, while  she  can  only  aninse. 

The  ''slow  '  old  maid  is,  however, 
not  an  individual  to  cultivate.  Her 
natural  atmosphere  Isthat  of  a  country 
village.  I  was  once  condemned  liy  the 
avenging  sisters  (b^  the  way,  both  the 
Fatee  and  the  Furies  were  old  maids, 
but  then  so  were  the  Muses)  to  pass  a 
pummer  in  an  old  maifl's  villnee.  The 
whole  female  popuiation  seemed  to 
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have  etpouBed  celibacy.  There  was 

but  one  mnrrit'd  hidy  in  the  place,  the 
clergyman  8  wife  ;  for  no  clergvman 
could  venture  there  without  oeing 
married,  for  fear  of  a  brench  of  the 
■>oaro.  TIktp  vtoto  positi  vt  1  y  no  young 
adieii  iu  the  pliice.  In  uue  houae 
ived  the  two  maiden  gistcTB  of  a  re- 
tired alderman,  but  they  '^  en*  past  all 
danger,  and  were  drawn  about,  quiver- 
ing with  antiquity,  in  two  chairs.  In 
the  next  were  two  more  maidens,  far 
from  comely,  whereof  the  one  was  a 
cnnfirmcd  invalid,  and  wa??  likely  to 
remain  so  as  long  as  the  handsome 
young  doctor  of  the  j)lace,  who  at- 
tended her  daily,  continued  to  be  a 
bachelor.  The  other  sister  passed  her 
time  at  lier  window,  kindly  playing 
<letective  for  the  parian,  andcommuni- 
eating  a  regular  weekly  report  to  the 
elergyman.  Next  caino  a  doar  old 
maid,  not  so  very  old  eitlier,  who  liter- 
ally sacrificed  herself  to  an  idiotic 
fatnerand  an  insane  mamma.  Distly, 
there  was  a  family  of  seven  —all  old — 
all  maids,  but  the  youngest  of  whom 
had  not  quite  emerged  from  the  days 
of  iiirtntion,  and  wjis  still  calif d  "the 
baby."  Dear  babe  of  forty-time, 
what  a  playful  little  kitten!  Tiien 
there  wtnn  no  bachelor,  except  the 
young  doctor,  and  he  was  secured. 
The  others  tried  to  be  invalids,  but 
couldn't.  Their  health  was  robust. 
I  am  not  vain ;  but  I  may  say  that 
when  I  alighted  from  the  coach  at  the 
little  inn  of  that  village,  a  firebrand 
was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  those 
previoutsly  peaceful  and  harmonious 
vestals.  I  only  know  that  long  before 
the  summer  was  over,  I  fled — fled 
and  left  them  to  light  it  out  Should 
this  paper  ever  meet  their  eyes— 
whieb  is  doultlu!,  for  thef' never  eee 
a  magazine — I  beg  to  assure  them 
most  solenmly  that  I  never  had,  and 
still  have  not,  a  preference.  I  love 
them  all— dearly,  but  I  shall  not  a^aiu 
visit  the  quiet  little  village  of  Maiden- 
ford,  while  I  retain  my  senses. 
^  The  poetic  old  maid  and  the  scien- 
tific old  maid  are  rather  common 
cases.  The  former  is  })I;iin  in  face, 
but  all  soul.  She  has  her  ^et  noet, 
and  though  una<^quamted  with  nim, 
writes  him  the  most  charming  letters 
in  praise  nf  lit :  last  volume.  She 
herself  publisiius  iu  provincial  news* 
papers.  She  is  above  low  mercenary 
conaidieiationSy  and  so  the  editon  are 


very  polite  to  her.    Her  "  Ode  to  ft 

Orasslioppcr,"  in  heroic  metre,  haa 
been  reprinted,  for  jrrit^e  circulation; 
a  sensible  restriction  but  quite  unne- 
cessary. She  talks  of  lov6  in  the 
Platonic  sty'e,  nnd  has  a  !»piritnal  at- 
tachment to  some  author  or  other 
with  whom  she  corresponds  in  letters 
of  six  sheets.  She  is  untidy  in  her 
dress,  not  to  say  dirty,  lives  nnich 
alone  and  weejis  over  her  blighted  life. 
The  sdenttfic  old  maid,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  all  sense.  She  began  with 
ferns—maidenhair  naturally  attract- 
ing her — proceeiled  to  Ix)tany,  soon 
slipped  into  geology,  and,  after  hear- 
ing a  lecture  of  Faraday^g,  plunged 
bravely  into  chemistry.  She  wear!? 
green  spectacles,  strong  shoes,  short 
petticoats,  and  an  old  brown  liat,  and 
may  be  seen  with  a  geologist's  ham- 
mer in  one  hand  and  a  ba-^kct  in  iht 
other.  She  is  quite  harmless,  and  ex- 
cept when  she  insists  on  explaining 
the  migration  of  ants,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  oak-balls,  not  necessarily  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  mention  of  oak-balls  reminds 
one  of  blight,  and  by  a  natural  tran- 
sition I  pass  to  bliirlite*!  l>i  in"j:>'.  All 
old  maids  are  more  or  les.'*  blighted. 
All  have  loved,  and  all,  iu  consequence, 
in  vain.  But  how  many  biightea 
thenisf'lvefi,  and  how  many  wrrr 
blighted  by  the  falseness  of  man  is  a 
calculation  which  I  must  leave  to  the 
Statistic il  Society.  But  the  na) 
blighted  being  is  one  who  deserve?, 
our  deei>est  sympathy.  1  am  now 
engageil  in  collecting  suliscriptioue  in 
postage  si  I )  1 1 1  ts  for  an  Asylum  for  tbe 
Blighted,  and  I  am  convineed  that  we 
cannot  call  ourselves  a  Christian  and 
a  civilized  nation  tiU  such  an  institu- 
ttcm  ezMts  among  us.  The  bUghled 
demand  f^vTvi'ithy,  and  they  can  only 
find  it  amon^  fcilow-blitihted.".  Their 
case  is  a  hard  one,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man,  still  more  of  every  ba- 
chelor, to  contribute  to  their  comfort. 

The  cruellest  ease  of  blijjht  that  1 
ever  heard  was  that  of  Flonna  Smith. 
An  ofhcer  of  militia  had  long  been  the 
object  of  her  youthful  drwuns,  and  she 
looked  in  vain  for  the  moment  when 
he  should  declare  the  passion  \v  inch 
she  was  convineed  burned  within  him. 
The  moment  came  at  last ;  the  volcano 
burst  into  flame.  One  morning  she 
received  a  letter  beginning  "  Aly  dear 
Miss  Smith,"  imd  ooachM  In  unnis- 
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takable  language.  It  was  brought 
bv  a  boy,  who  waited  for  an  answer. 
She  selecied  the  neateet  sbeet  of  pink 

paper,  poured  forth  a  modest,  yet  de- 
lighted assent,  and  gave  it  to  the 
messenger  with  her  own  hands.  Then 
she  awaited  the  lieutenant  She 
waited  that  (hiy  and  tlie  next  He 
cainf*  not.  She  refiused  exercise,  and 
remained  at  home  a  third  day.  He 
eame  not  A  week  passed  and  he 
came  not  A  fortnight  and  \w  ranie 
not.  At  last  slie  vciitnrtMl  to  write, 
and  she  received  an  aii.swt  r. 

** My  DEAR  Miss  Smith,  * 
"It  is  all  the  fault  of  that  boy.  He 
took  the  letter  to  the  w  rong  house. 
Deeply  as  I  regard  and  respect  yon, 
I  must  not  cont-(  al  from  you  tiiat  my 
letter  was  intended  for  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  Smith ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
3'un,  wlio  in  your  note  assured  me 
that  my  lia])piness  wius  your  sours 
desire,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  is 
at  lea.st  secur^ — I  am  yours  very 
sincerely. 


But  there  are,  as  I  hf\ve  saiil,  more 

nd  oh  I  maids  iu  the  world  than 
;  and  in  a  country  where  so  mnch 
good  is  to  be  done,  it  is  a  great  con- 
solation to  see  so  many  unoccupie<l 
women  engaged  in  dang  it.  I  have 
enlarged  on  the  foolisli  virgins,  be- 
cause evil  iu  tliis  wicked  world  is 
generally  more  amusing  than  good; 
but  the  wise  virgins  are  not  at  all  in 
a  minority.  How  many  do  I  know 
who  give  u])  their  whole  time,  and 
half  their  income,  to  the  improve- 
ment and  comfort  of  the  sick  and  the 
needy.  In  the  present  day  we  have 
evi-ii  ])ti1)li('  instances  of  the  gootl  that 
single  woman  may  do.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale and  Miss  Marsh  are  not  second 
in  our  greatest  philanthropists ;  and 
what  they  undertake,  theyuo  without 
'  li  t  and  without  aftectation.  If  I 
may  be  forgiven  for  drag^ring  another 
name  before  the  publi'  une  scarcely 
leas  known,  however — 1  would  men- 
tion Miss  Carpenter,  the  head  of  the 
Bristol  lieformatory,  a  woman  whose 
talents  are  only  surpassed  bjr  her  in- 
defatigable 1)enevolence.  These,  in- 
deed, are  the  great  stars  of  old-maid- 
ism;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  un- 
married women,  in  every  village,  in 
every  town  tin  y  may  be  found,  who 
devote  thcm.selves  to  doing  good,  and 
to  furthering  the  greiU  work  of  jttocial 


progress.  Would  to  Heaven  every 
woman  who  has  given  up  the  thought 
of  marriage,  and  a  ^eat  number  of 
those  who  have  not  given  it  up,  would 
do  likewise.  There  is  woik  for  wo- 
men, which  only  women  can  do ;  and 
married  women  have  their  husmuoHds 
and  their  families  to  attend  to,  while 
young  liulies  have  not  the  retpiisite 
ex|)i'rience.  What  Nuns  and  Sisters 
of  Charity  do  abroad,  our  old  maids 
do  in  England  ;  and  I  am  not  joking 
wlien  I  say,  that  old-maidism  is  a 
greater  boon  to  this  country  than  is 
generally  supposed.  For  every  one 
who  is  a  gossip,  a  match-maker,  or  u 
pedant,  there  are  half-a  dozen  who 
are  good  honest  workers  iu  the  ri^ht 
direction.  It  is  with  our  old  maids 
that  so  much  remains.  None  others 
can  undert^ike  the  eare  of  our  ho.sjii 
tals,  the  reclamation  of  those  wretciied 
women  whose  veiy  existence  brings  a 
shudder  to  the  Christian,  and  th»' 
l)roper  training  of  the  daughters  of 
our  poor.  None  others,  therefore,  cau 
properly  replace  the  conventual  es- 
tal'lishments  of  the  Continent.  The 
])ri^on,  the  workshop,  the  reforma- 
tory, the  hosi>ital,and  the  back-slums, 
all  want  women  to  bring  them  nmnd, 
gentle  female  influence  to  reral  them 
to  God ;  and  there  are  none  more 
fitted  to  the  task  thau  old  maids. 
While,  therefore,  I  gloiy  in  this  Brit- 
ish Institution,  so  appropriate  to  a 
Protestant  country,  I  would,  in  the 
humblest  suirit  of  which  an  old  bache- 
lor is  capable,  suggest  to  all  our  old 
maids,  whatever  their  age,  to  give  up 
morl»idness,  blighted  recollections, 
fast  fancies,  idle  monotony,  intense 
love  of  gaiety,  devotion  to  curates, 
high  or  low,  and  even  their  scientific 
pursuits ;  and  since  the  primary  ottice 
of  woman,  as  wife  and  mother,  is  be- 
yond their  reach,  to  take  cheerful^ 
and  heartily  to  the  next  best  work, 
the  t  rtusion  of  that  gentle  spirit  with 
whiclj  the  Maker  has  gifted  thebctter 
half  of  our  race — decidedly  the  better 
half,  I  say  it,  though  an  (»ld  bachelor. 
Jael,  Judith,  Boadicea,  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  Charlotte  Corday,  may  be  very  . 
gnuid  scenic  specimens  of  wonutn- 
kind,  but  they  are  imlovable.  Let 
old  maids  make  Tabitha  —  good, 
kind,  gentle  Tabitha,  who  worked  her 
fingers  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
■  their  ]\itron  saint,  and  call  tnem- 
seives,  uot  their  cats^  by  her  quaint 
name.   Let  St  Tabitha  be  the  ez- 
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aiiii>Ie  of  every  single  woman  wlio  bachelor  gpeakine  thus.  Hiaveloog 

f'  l  ls  within  horsclf  the  npproncli  of  cursed  my  fate— but  my  flav  i>«  gone 

that  dreaded  |>eriod,  and  she  will  sonn  The  old  bachelor  is  a  mifieraUe  Wing ; 

forget  false  vows,  fond  hopes,  and  the  and  I  give  any  old  maid,  who  pleai»cs, 

intense  longing  for  conjugal  blisa  leave  to  attack  us  fiercely  in  the  next 

f^ut  I  am  not  a  man  who  Avrites  number, 
without  a  motive;  and  I  cannot  con-  But  how  16  it  that  these  i\>iisidt  ra- 
clnde  this  jwiper  without  laying  out  a  tions  regarding  matrimony  occur  only 
icbcino.  Mu-  h  as  I  appreciate  tlio  to  the  man  of  the  middle  clasd  ?  Let 
value  of  old-miiidirim  in  moderation,  me  explain.  The  iiristo  has  Lis  ti*!e 
I  look  with  dread  at  its  increase,  and  to  sell,  if  he  has  no  fortune ;  and  i:e 
I  fisk  myself  if  there  be  no  means  of  readily  picks  up  an  heiress  or  a  widow, 
stopping  it  I  belieTe  I  can  suggest  Tlic  ansto-feminine,  if  she  lias^  in- 
one,  h-  rited  nKthin*:,  li  !-^  nls«^  her  title  for 

If  we  inouire  into  its  causes,  wc  •euie:  but  still  moie,  bhe  has  a  father 

find  that  this  An^lo-Saxon  phono-  or  a  brother  whose  mfluenee  oan  oom- 

menon  is  confined  almost  to  oneclass.  mand  a  certain  numlter  of  auitora, 

Amnni:  the  poor  it  is  little  knr»\vn  ;  Thenrist*>-feiiiiiiin^' -"m-'timetsmar- 

among  the  aristocracy  it  is  not  so  ried  for  herself,  but  she  w  more  often 

common  as  matrimony.  But  among  married  for  a  vote»  or  a  Parliament^ 

the  class  of  poorer  gentry  and  the  so-  ary  connexion,  or  an  aggrandisement 

called  "niidiilt'  !  i^-'s,"  nldmai<l'*are,  of  territory. 

I  fear,  even  more  numerous  than  mar-  On  the  other  hand|  Tom,  Bill,  or 
ried  women.  The  fault  Ues  not  with  Jim,  while  they  would  fain  look  out 
them,  but  with  the  men.  Profcs-  for  the  ''gal  of  my  'cart,"*  have  the 
•sionai  mnn  and  Ini-^incss  men  cannot  nattiral  ti  ndrncy  of  f^elfinh,  tyrannical 
atibrd  to  marry  early ;  and  when  thev  man,  to  investigate  *'circumstance&" 
do  so  they  make  the  ^^best  match'*  The  British  workman,  as  a  rule,  mar* 
they  can,  which,  to  your  consolation,  ries  early;  for  he  has  no  inducement 
dear  <»ld  niaidM,  is  often  the  worst,  to  remain  a  l>a»iiel<)r.  Thn  i: 
This  is  a  vile  ago  of  cheap  articles,  home  of  the  mechnuio  rarely  couuti us 
ClicapneBs  and  goodness  rarely  go  to-  room  for  grown-up  sons ;  and  onoe 
getlier,  uidess  the  demand  is  enor-  launched  they  must  shift  for  them- 
nifms.  Now,  the  demand  tor  wives  is  selves.  The  charm  of  a  "  hoinr"  is 
not  so  great  as  it  might  W.  A  wife  the  one  bit  of  poetry  that  the  British 
is  a  luxury ;  and  a  man  may  give  him-  workman  indulges  m ;  and  often,  too, 
self  UD  to  aself-indulgence—maymin  it  turns  out  to  be  a  bit  of  vcn"  prac- 
liim self  with  brandy  and  gin,  or  ev  tical,  ealnilatin',' prose.  Thc"nome*' 
pensive  furniture,  or  dugs  and  horses,  gives  comfort  to  the  workman  at  a 
at  what  nol  befbre  he  thinks  of  in-  cheaper  rate  than  he  can  find  ebe- 
dttlging  in  that  last  and  greatest  where;  and  thoij<-  well -uieaning  peo> 
luxuries — a  loving  wife.  A  man  may  pie  who  estal  li'-h  dining-rooms  for 
certainly  marry  on  very  little  j  but  mechanics,  and  clubs  for  their  even- 
before  he  can  nsk  nnrsesand  doctors*  tugs,  do  not  see  that  thereby  they  are 
bills,  that  little  niu.st  be  a  certainty,  removing  the  neocssity  of  home,  and 
Then,  t«io,  l»e  his  fortune  what  it  so  enenn raging  oelibn'  V- 
may,  that  little  must  be  clear  ot  debt.  But  how  does  tiie  British  workman 
A  good  man  will  not  marry  to  bring  afford  to  marry  when  the  British  gen- 
ius wife  into  anxiety,  and  the  fear  of  tleman  caunot  i  The  answer  is  that 
the  bailiff.  The  follies  of  his  youth  women  of  the  working  claspes  are  in 
must  have  been  paid  for,  and  even  etVei-t  richer  than  thoseof  the  idle  (mea> 
his  tailor  dismissed  for  a  r^sdy-money  They  can  workaudmay  work,and  that 
tradesman.  If  a  man  marry  on  £iH  )(>,  is  the  whole  seeret  of  it.  A  poor  man 
il:KH),  j£4CK),  or  £500  a  year,  he  nuist  gains  by  niarrin  r"  fnrhi.'<  wife  can  and 
be  sure  that  he  lias  suthcient  com-  will  make  up  his  iniMme;  she  even 
mand  over  himself  to  make  that  sum  does  more  tmui  sui>}>ort  herself,  she 
enough  for  a  wife  and  baby,  as  well  increases  his  comforts, 
as  No.  1;  he  must  be  ready  to  ^ve  up  And  this  then  is  what  I  would  say 
his  club,  hia  cigar-merchant,  his  male  to  the  middle  and  itrofessional  chisses': 
society,  and  to  take  instead  to  that  either  give  your  daughters  money  or 
ani])le  substitute— a  good,  dear,  little  teach  them  a  trade  or  profession  by 
wife.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  an  old  which  they  can  make  it  Oar  pbiian- 
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thropbtd  aiid  our  Qua  1 1  n  1  y  lu  -  viewers 
write  |>anii»}il('ts  and  articles  abniitthc 
employment  of  women  of  the  working 
classes.  They  scarcely  need  them,  t  hey 
do  leam  to  work.  But  no  one  tniiiks 
of  "\vritin.<5  ^"^  cnr  idle  classcM.  No 
one  sees  how  fooibhly  the  Uuuijhters 
of  business  and  professional  men  are 
brought  up — to  read  novel?,  work  cro- 
chet, and  paint  potichomanie  :  nd  onr 
jisks  wlit.rlit  r  there  be  no  sphcru  of 
work  for  them  to  fill,  and  thus  make 
themselves  more  eligible  wiyes  for 
businf.5,s  and  profcssiMnal  nun.  Yet 
it  might  hQ  so.  Tlie  cares  ot  a  li<mse-^ 
hold,  the  education  of  childn  a  arc  not' 
so  all-absorbing  as  to  preclude  other 
vork.  Too  often  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters di.epensr  witli  these  cares  and 
throw^  this  education  upon  other  shoul- 
ders. Too  often  the  wife  whose  hus- 
band can  bwly  support  her  declines 
to  nourish  her  own  eliild  in  tlie  natu- 
ral way,  or  deuuuids  agoverue.ss  for 
it  when  growing  up.  Tfie  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  middle  closshave  tiuie 
enough  to  make  calls,  to  ir'^ssip,  tn  LCo 
to  partica,  to  work  in  ik?rUu-wool. 
Might  not  this  time  be  given  to  some 
occupation  which  would  increase  the 
husband's  incrome  ?  Ts  there  no  field 
for  woman  \  I  believe  tlu  rc  is  an  am- 
ple one,  and  that  the  help  meet  of 
man  is  expected  by  the  laws  of  life  to 
d  I  something  more  tlian  onlf-r  \m  din- 
ner and  sew  buttons  on  his  siiirt.  I 
believe  itisa  gross  radical  error  to  sup- 
pose that  woman  is  to  Lc  the  dreuc 
and  nnin  the  workin'^'  bee,  tli<'Vii;Ii  I 
wnuM  nut  .see  men  and  women  ioiiuw 
tiie  example  of  the  hive  iurtiicr,  where 
the  female  labours  while  the  male  lies 
idle.  I  have  no  apaee  to  go  into  the 
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questionof  wnn  lan's  properwork,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  in  this  country  it  is 
wrongly  confined  to  tiie  nurture  of  her 
childrien.  It  ought,  I  am  confident,  to 
indttde  their  actual  support,  or  at  least 
a  portion  of  it.  And  ifour  daughters 
were  taught  to  help  out  the  incomes  of 
their  future  mates,  as  those  of  the 
lower  orders  are,  we  should  have  as 
few  old  maids  and  did  bacbeloEB  in 
Endand  as  elsewhere. 

There  is  one  other  way  of  meeting 
the  ililiiculty,  namely,  by  providing  for 
our  ilan>;]iter.s.  At  present  it  is  (Jidy 
our  sons  wliom  we  care  to  put  forward 
and  we  Iciive  thegiils  to  chance.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unjust.  Oar  sons 
are  strong,  can  work  for  themselves, 
and  will  always  he  more  or  less  in  re- 
tiuisition.  Our  daughters  are  weak, 
and  yet  we  give  them  no  aid,  we 
ieaeli  them  no  trade,  no  profession, 
and  w.'  aj>]ily  our  savings  not  to 
their  dowiy,  but  to  pii^'  the  debtd 
and  eoeourage  the  seliish  extrnva- 
gancc  of  our  Doys.  There  are  many 
facilities  fi>r  providing  dowries  for 
daughters,  and  the  iusurauce  oliicea 
can  tell  you  more  on  the  snljject  than 
I  can.  I  only  hope  that  the  nextgeue- 
ration  will  marry  early,  tliat  we  shall 
have  fewer  young  men  withering  in 
immoral  celibacy,  young  women 
blighted  into  bitterness,  and  no  Mr. 
3Ia!t)ins'  udiost  throniim  h'm  enp  n]i 
and  crowiugover  the  attainment  of  hia 
desires. 

Meanwhile  old-maidism  isa  glorious 
in.^titution  of  this  eonntiy  ;  but,  like 
uU  our  glorious  instituti'  n8,  it  wants 
reforming.  Suppose  tl»e  "women  of 
Kngland   undertake  it 
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TRR  WOBK-A>DAY  WORLD  OF  FRANCS. 


CHAPTJiK  VI. 


Before  we  deal  with  tho  mmliina- 
tions  of  Frencii  working  iiicn,  !fT  us 
glance  at  the  (Xtnstitutioii  and  inilu- 
encecf  an  institatiofii,  the  teodenry  of 
which  is  to  dt'stroy  the  necessity  for 
any  combinations  whatever.  Tlio  in- 
stitution to  which  we  refer  is  one  of 
arbitration— in  which  working  men 
take  equal  place  with  eni[»loyer«,  for 
the  arrangement  of  diBpiitf  s. 

The  councils  of  Prud  iiouuiiea,  or 
Prodent  men,  which  exist  in  all  im< 
portant  industrial  centro.s  of  France, 
navi"  )>fcn  recrardrd  with  curiosity  for 
many  years  by  all  who  have  interesteii 
tbemaelves  in  the  relations  of  capital 
and  lalx)ur.  I  have  been  :it  iiiuch 
pains  to  examino  the  oprnitioii  of 
these  councils.  1  iiavc  go&sippetl  with 
secretari^,  and  attended  sittings,  and 
I  have  consulted  all  available  autho- 
rities on  the  subject.  This  chapter, 
then,  of  experiences  among  the  work- 
ing classes  of  France,  wilt,  I  believe, 
he  especially  interestini:  t  *  l)ntli  t m- 
ployers  and  employed  in  Eii::]anil  and 
Ireland.  The  subject  of  which  1  treat, 
is,  at  leaat»  of  vast  interest;  and  my 
experiences  may  be  of  use  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  conciliatory  courts.  Very 
high  and  mighty  doctors  have  treated 
the  constitution  of  French  Pnulent 
men.  It  has  been  the  olject  of  all 
honest  doctors  to  stren^'then  this  non- 
stitutiou  for  the  good  of  employers 
andemployed ;  whereascertain  quacks 
have  trii  d  from  time  to  time,  to 
weaken  i»ur  lricn«ls  t!ie  Pmdrr.t  men. 
and  give  them  over,  Umiid  hand  anil 
foot,  to  the  mercy  of  the  minister  or 
sovereign.  At  tlie  present  time  Pm- 
dent  men  are  invited  t«  form  them- 
selves iuto  a  C4)uucil,uiid  to  do  justice 
among  masters,  work  men,  and  ap{>ren- 
tices—by  the  Imperial  Council  of 
State,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chamber 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  or  the 
Municii>al  Council  of  the  district,  in 
which  the  men  reside.  It  is  only 
when  vast  manufactories,  niino.H,  or 
workshops,  are  collected  together, 
that  the  Prndent  men  of  France  have 
been  called  n]>'<n  to  mediate  in  the 
quarrels  between  capital  and  labour. 


A  solemn  decree  of  the  government 
establislics  each  Council  of  Pnideiit 
men,  and  tixes  the  uuiuber  of  mem- 
bers. This  nnmber  cannot  be  less 
than  six,  exclusive  of  the  President 
and  Vice-president  Evf  ry  Cnnncil 
must  consist  of  au  equal  nuuiU^r  of 
workmen  and  niasteis--both  Prudent 
masters  and  Prudent  workmen  l>eing 
elected  respectively  by  t)ie  a'^gregate 
of  the  boaics  from  which  they  ema- 
nata  The  masters  elect  their  Pru- 
dent representatives  at  a  private 
meeting.  Overseers  and  joumejinen 
also  elect  their  representative^  pro- 
teeted  by  closed  doors.  To  vote  among 
the  masters,  a  man  must  be  twenty- 
five  year"?  old,  in  the  first  place  :  in 
the  second  place  he  must  have  been 
in  business  nve  years,  three  of  which 
he  must  have  spent  in  the  area  to  1h> 
governed  by  the  Prudent  men.  T  > 
vote  among  the  workin<4  men,  a  man 
must  be  five-and-twenty  yean  of  af^ 
and  must  have  been  a  workman  for 
five  years,  three  of  which  he  irui<: 
Imvejpassed  within  the  jurisdiction  oi 
the  donndL  Foremen  and  journey- 
men vote  t<x^^ether.  The  mayor  of 
crer>'  cunimune,  assi??ted  by  two  as- 
sessoD^,  one  chosen  irom  the  Ust  of 
master  electors,  and  one  from  the  la- 
bouring electors,  draws  up  an  eh  *  t  >r:d 
list,  which  he  is  bofmd  to  send  to  the 
prefect  of  his  dei>artmcnt.  This  elec- 
toral list  is  revised  by  the  anthoritieB, 
and  returned  to  the  mayor.  Any 
appeals  to  which  the  revision  may 
give  rise,  must  be  seut  in  within  ten 
days  after  the  revision  is  oommuni- 
cated  to  the  electors.  The  elections 
are  by  ballot,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  If  the  votes 
are  equal,  the  elder  candidate  is  de* 
clared  to  be  elected.  Every  elector 
who  h:iN  rparhcd  his  thirtieth  year, 
and  can  read  anil  write,  is  an  eligiijle 
candidate  to  sit  as  a  Prudent  man. 
Uncertificated  banknipts,  men  who 
have  been  guilty  of  criminal  acts,  and 
foreigners,  cannot  be  electors. 

Half  of  the  Prudent  men  re^re 
every  three  years:  hut  the  retiring 
nieiiiher.s  are  eliciole  for  re-election. 
The  Prudent  mau  who  absents  him- 
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self  from  the  juatice-seat,  without  one  shilling.   I  have  debcribctl  the 

gi\ing  snffi(!ient  {ground  for  his  ab-  functions  of  the  little  Private  Con- 

sence,  may  be  put  aside  by  tlie  pi  csi-  riliation  Office,  or  Court.   Here  the 

dent.    All  tlie  Councils  of  Prudent  largo  ninjority  of  cases  ends.  Peace  is 

men,  I  am  reminded,  may  be  swept  made  between  m.ister  and  man  for  the 

from  the  face  of  society  by  an  Imperial  small  charge  ol  threepence, 

decree.  The  SecreUir>'  to  the  Council  Let  us  now  mark  the  cost  of  an 

is  appointed  by  tlie  local  prefect,  on  appeal  to  the  General  Council.  Judg- 

the reconimemiation  i»f  the  President,  nient,  summons  serving,  and  all;  to 

But  we  now  turn  to  the  buaineM  be  brief,  cannot  exceed  half-a-guineal 

which  the  Phidcnt  men  are  called  A  most  imposing  suit,  therefore,  can, 

upon  to  tnuisact.  Tho  (|iiarrels  among  nndrr  this  system,  be  enjoyed  at  a 

inamifactLucns  and  artizanf,  among  rea.sunal>le  rate.    Law  beromes  the 

loiemeuaudjounieymeu,  among  mas-  luxury  of  the  million.   Tlie  luiyment 

ters  and  apprentices,  are  sent  before  of  witnesses  is  excellently  arranged. 


the  Prudent  Uicn,  that  justice  m.iy  be  The  working  man,  called  as  a  witness, 
done,  and  done  cliea]>ly  and  Fjiccdily.  is  paid  the  value  of  his  day's  labour  ; 
The  Prudent  men  have  power  to  iia-   if  lie  have  to  tiud  a  substitute,  the 


prison  for  three  da^  but  not  longer,  substitute  also  is  paid.  A  witness 

when  the  offence  is  likely  to  disturb  who  has  no  calling  is  paid  two  {hmcs 

tlio  pnblie  peace,  or  is  a  serious  fault  for  his  att^'ndancc.   Travellinjj'  ex- 

cuuuiiitted  bv  au  apprentice.  M.  Au-  Reuses  are  also  allowed.   In  estnnat- 

diganne  declares  that  the  Prudent  in^  therefore,  the  costs  of  an  appeal 

men  of  France  exercise  a  most  8alu-  to  the  General  Coondl  at  halt  a- 

tary  moral  i)atronage  over  the  indus-  guinea,  I  do  not,  of  cnnrse,  take  into 

trial  community.   This  is,  naturally,  account  the  price  of  wituesjji  s.  A 

amicable  patronage,and  becomes  even  very  combative  complamant  mav  hav  e 

paternal  where  the  interests  of  the  troo|)s  of  witnesses  from  distant 

apprentices  are  concemeti  ]iart.s;  lait  tlie  Prudent  men  have 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  is  di»cretionary  jwwers  to  curb  expenses 

limited  to  the  men  and  masters  eu-  in  tliis  direction.    Complainants  and 

gaged  in  the  industries  which  it  re-  il<  it  ndants  must  plead  for  themselves, 

presents,  and  from  whidi  it  lias  In  rn  >.'(»  learned  scri^eants,  or  Q.C.'s  boh 

elected.    A  workman  belongs  to  tlie  nii  before  the  Prudtnt  men  to  venti- 

jurisdictiou  iii  which  he  woikis,  uud  la le  expensive  oratory,  at  the  costa of 

not  to  that  in  which  he  lives.  The  deluded  clients.  Justice  sits  between 

Prudent  men  have  a  certain  latitude  man  and  man,  and  a-skn  from  each  a 

allowed  them.    In  interpreting  the  version  of  the  cause  which  she  is 

law,  they  are  permitted  to  take  the  called  upon  to  settle, 
intentions  of  contracting  parties  into     All  judgments  are  Bigned  bv  the 

i-onsideration.  They  respect  the  cu.s-  Pre.^iib  nt  of  the  Council  and  tlie 

toms  of  workshops.  They  may  temper  »So<*retary.    These  judirmrnts  nrny  }»e 

vigorouii  laws  with  mercy.   Easen-  put  into  execution  twenty -tbiu-  horns 

tially  equity  judges,  they  hold  up  the  after  they  have  been  signed.  The 

Imlsiioe  of  justice  tenderly  auu)ng  judgments  of  the  Qeneral  Ci.uiail 

thfir  own  brethren.    They  are  the  are  without  apj)e4il,  if  the  capital  in- 

w  inc  men  of  their  neigh Uiurhood,  re-  volvetl  m  the  aiuse  does  not  exceed 

cognised  by  their  neighbours  and  £9.  In  cases  involving  more  than 

equals  as  competent  to  make  just  XB,  there  b  a  right  of  appeal  ti»  the 

awards,  and  h-  nourable  enough  to  be  Chamber  of  Commerce;  but  the  ap- 

free  from  malice  on  the  judgment-  peal  must  be  made  within  three 

seat  months  of  the  date  of  the  judgment. 

In  the  biginning  of  a  cause,  the  The  Prudent  men  may,  however. 

Prudent  men  are  most  respectful  and  order  instant  payment  in  these  cases, 

fripn(lly  with  the  disputants.   Thus  a  to  the  extent  of  £8, 
comulaijiaiit  lirst  visits  the  secretary      Defendants  who  fail  to  appear  after 

of  tlie  Council,  who  invites  the  de-  a  second  summons,  suffer  judgment 

fendant  to  ap])ear  before  the  private  to  go  by  default.    The  defaulter  may, 

conciliation  judges.  Tliis  invitation  however,  ent^r  an  opposition  to  judg- 

casts  tiireepence.    Should  the  de-  ment  any  time  within  three  days  of 

fendant  not  appear,  he  is  summoned  the  signature  of  such  judgment  And 

bytheofficeriMtiiecoartataooBtof  here  the  Prudent  men  appear  in  their 
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patcnml  character.  Let  sTi]>|K)se 
that  uelghboiini  or  frieuds  ut  the  de> 
fanltercjin  ^ve  rcaaonablo  proof  that 
he  had  not  heard  of  the  caii^— that, 
in  short,  ho  ha*?  Tjot  receiv»^d  the  two 
wuuiuouseij  ul  the  (Jouncil— in  i\m 
caae  the  time  for  onuo-sition  is  ex« 
tended  ]More,  shouia  the  defaulter 
fail  to  enter  an  opposition  within  the 
legal  ileiay,  he  may  l>e  heard,  if  he 
can  justify  his  ne^lci-t  by  unavindable 
obetacles,  sucb,for  iiuitanoe,fl8ieriou8 
illness.  How  s(Misn)lp,  nirHin,  are  the 
Prudent  men  in  tlie  matter  of  report- 
ing. Their  secretary  takes  notes  only 
where  the  depositions  may  be  required 
for  an  appeal  ('oiiiplainnnt  or  de- 
fendant may  take  except  icni  to  auy 
Prudent  man  that  is  sitting  on  the 
bench,  if  he  can  show  tliat  the  man 
to  wiiom  he  objectj^*.  U  intcrcstcd  in 
the  case,  or  is  a  relation  of  ono  of  the 
parties.  Relationship  beyond  the 
tender  one  of  eousin-german,  is  not  a 
bnr  t  i  the  o]»!nion  of  a  Prudent  man. 
But  jealous  Justice  has  guarded  the 
interests  of  masters  and  men  still 
morecarefully  than  wc  havejretgiTen 
hfT  rrt'ilit  for.  Tims,  if  within  a  year 
before  tlie  caii4e«  one  of  the  parties  aud 
one  of  the  Prudent  men  had  been  on 
opp  wiUr  8i<l*  s  in  a  criminal  trial— or, 
a.;,'ain,  if  tli  •  Pi  iKh  iit  man  have  given 
aiioiher  opinion  on  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, the  ompkinant  or  defendant 
may  tvsk  him  to  withdraw.  The 
Prudent  ni;in  may,  however,  make  an 
np})c:il  ttj  the  (Jhaml)er  of  Commerce. 
This  appeal  must  bo  decided  upon 
within  thirteen  dayn.  Thus  the  PrU' 
di'iit  man  luis  two  dnvH  to  reply  t<>  the 
objections  of  his  opponent ;  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Couneu  is  allowed  three 
day.H  to  send  the  appeal  before  the 
('liamber  of  Commerce:  and  this 
CJhumber  is  iuinnd  to  give  its  decision 
with  in  eigh  t  da>'s.  The  Prudent  men 
»re  also  liable  to  prosecution  for 
frand  rir  collusion. 

M.  Aurliganneiletdares  that  asimple 
procedure,  rapid  decisions^  extremetv 
mod^te  expenseja^  are  merits  widch 
belnntrto  tins  jnrisiliction.  That  jus- 
tice is  doue,  and  lupidly  done,  by  these 
tribunals  composed  of  roasteia  and 
men,  I  have  already  endeavDured  to 
prove.  If  the  nve  of  an  incre<Iulou8 
reader  fall  npi)u  liiis  page^  X  could  bid 
him  torn  to  ua^e  188  of  the  "(General 
Report  of  Auministration  of  Civil  and 
Commerrinl  Jn^tire  in  France,  f'^^rthe 
year  l^bi,     Tnere  he  will  &ud  a 
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tabular  record  "tf  the  d(»ing8  of  each 
Council.  Since  IsutjL  the  Prutlent 
men  of  France  have  been  gradually 
gaining  i^ound.  Working  men  }ia\  e 
taken  their  seate  upon  the  Bench  of 
Justice,  and  with  honour  to  their 
cbus.  They  have  beoi  defated  eren 
to  the  rank  of  Vi<x?-President  Let 
us  only  think  of  the  n^nment  of 
attorneys  who  muBt  have  cursed  the 
conciliating  mumersof  these  Pinideat 
men,  with  their  tnunpery  letters  of 
invitation,  and  their  ahilUng  aam.* 
mouses. 

Let  tts  now  look  into  the  hwtoiy 

and  operation  of  the  Courts  tlnw  *  ..u- 
stituted.  I  have  iriven  the  reader  the 
regiilatious  by  wliich  thc^  are  eo- 
Temed  in  ejtfnim :  it  is  impoeriole 
for  hitii,  Ii'jwever,  to  comprehend 
their  action,  ju  !  tf>  judge  of  their 
possible  good  elloou,  without  ha%nDg 
mastered  the  eeriee  of  dicdcs  and 
counter -checks  by  which  they  har- 
monize the  ftp)X)8ing  interests  of 
cai>ital  ami  labour. 

The  French  OonciliatioB  Goarts,  or 
Conseil  de  Prud'honimes  then,  as  bow. 
in  operation  in  Paris,  Lyon«.  ana 
other  industrial  ceades  of  ir  ranee, 
were  established  by  the  First  Na- 
poleon, in  tlie  year  1806.  But  there 
tinfl  been  Prudent  men,  invested  with 
power  as  arbitrators,  centuries  befi»ix?. 
King  B^n^  established  them  at  Mar- 
seilles, in  1458,  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween fishermen  and  their  skippers. 
Louis  the  Eleventii  authorixea  the 
citisens  of  Lyons  to  appoint  such 
persons  t«)  settle  disputes  among  the 
merchants  who  fre<]uente'1  •  fairs 
of  I^ous.  But  these  Prudent  men 
of  the  olden  time  were  little  more 
than  municipal  magistrates,  ap|)oint- 
ed  to  ins{)ect  factories  an<!  workslio|»s, 
and  to  enforce  ail  the  law  s  to  whtch 
indnstries  were  6ul>jceted.  These 
maffistrates  disappeared  in  the  storm 
of  the  first  Revolution,  leaving  the 
Prudent  Eshermeu  alone,  to  perpetu- 
ate the  race.  A2idtheoldniiii(ieterjal 
sailors  maintained  their  rights  only 
beeause  their  decisions  were  spoken, 
aud  never  written.  There  were  no 
reoorda  of  fishermen's  jiutioe  to 
destroy;  so  the  revolutionaxy  tempest 
passed  over  the  old  seamen  witnbol 
touching  their  brave  heads. 

That  which  Is  fratenal  and  eond- 
liating,  and  founded  on  a  strong  i^se 
of  justice  between  cmpl^ver  nvA  em- 
ployed, in  the  Councilfl  of  Prudent  men 
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wbicb  iro  now ttrtabllalied  tbroujghout  ing  owr  tlie  seeretaiys  official  roports  ^ 

France,  wau  given  to  them,  as  1  liave  of  cases  settled  in  tlie  Private  donci- 

siiid,  111  the  year  1806.    Lytms,  the  Hation  Courts  of  Paris,  I  dkcovered 

turbuloutjriuggosted  theae  Oouucils  to  that  the  washerwomen  of  the  French 

bo  tho  mediating  power  between  em-  capital  are  a  peculiarly  quarrelsome 

ployer  and  employed.   They  were  to  and  litigious  race.  There  was  one  i^ve 

be  little  parliaments,  elected  jointly  case  about  a  ilannel  waistcoat,  wliich 

by  ioumeymen  and  madterH,iii  which  was  the  sutyect  of  a  long  report^  and 

90ik  jonrneymen  and  maaten  were  to  in  wluch  the  poor  woman  got  a  judg- 

have  seats.   And  on  this  wise  princi-  ment  against  a  customer,  who  tried 

pie  are  th»»  f  nir  Councils  of  Paris  now  to  iimk(' her  ros|)on8ible for  this  article, 

adminuiti^nug  justice  between  master  Quarreit>  betweenmasters and  appren- 

and  man  in  uie  busy  Roe  de  la  Don-  tieea  were  firequent ;  and  in  many  in- 

ana   Let  us  judge  of  them  by  the  stances,  where  the  maaterswereproved 

g'HHl  thry  efft'ct    Tx't  us  see  tlieni  to  have  behaved  badly,  ajDreements 

now.  bouthiug  tho  ruiHed  temper  of  a  were  broken.   Then  there  were  dis- 

waaaerwomau  j  and  now  holding  so-  putes  on  cuatoma  of  tradea  or  work- 

lemn  conncila  over  a  great  diaonured  shops  by  the  doaen,  all  amicably 

industry.  aetued. 

The  entrance  to  the  iiaii  of  Labour's      "  The  law,' '  auid  the  secretary  to  me. 

Courts  of  Justice  is  not  imposing.   It  as  he  turned  over  his  neat  report  • 

is  a  simple  gateway,  like  the  entrance  "the  law  takes  care  that  no  man  shall 

to  an  English  Inxudinij-Hchool,  with  a  beat  a  disadvantage  before  our  judgea, 

black  sim  across,  ujKai  which  CV/w«7«  by  reason  of  li is  poverty.  "    Thus,  if 

de  J^rualiomtiits  is  legibly  written,  a  master,  Bummoued  by  a  workman, 

The  tricolor  flag  floating  above  is  tho  does  not  appear,  he  is  compelled  to 

only  outward  t  I  j  n  of  the  Council's  pay  fi^r  the  day  the  workman  li:wlust. 

official  character.    Within,  in  a  lon^^  Nor  will  the  Councils  permit  unistcr.s 

courtyard,  upon  an  attemuited  line  uf  to  levy  fines,  for  frivoloua  purpoises, 

bencbee  nuiged  nnder  a  abed,  w<Mrk*  on  the  wages  of  men  and  women, 
men,  workwomen,  and  masters,  are      The  reader  must  know  tliat  tlicre 

talking  rapidly,  and,  hero  and  tnere,  is  a  ^^nmd  wuKherwoman's  holiday  in 

aiuxiJy.  Paris,  at  Mid-Lent.  Then,  the  tun  is 

At  the  foot  of  the  wide  ataireaae  rolled  aside,  and  the  fineat  of  fine 
stands  the  crier  of  the  Superior  Court,  linen  is  donned,  and  the  clearest  of 
or  Court  of  Appeal,  in  pale  blue  uni-  clear  starehinj^  is  ostentatiously  pa- 
form.  This  is  we  house  belonging  to  raded  tlirough  the  streets,  upon  the 
the  four  Conciliation  CouncilB<^  Fwia  ample  ahonldera  of  the  lanndiy  ladies, 
— namely,  the  (^.)un<  il  for  the  Metal  in  a  line  of  elegant  open  carriages. 
Trades,  the  Council  for  the  Chemical  For  this  high  festival  money  is  saved 
Trades,  the  Council  for  the  Textile  throughout  the  year.  A  certain  great 
Fabric  Trades,  and  lastly,  the  Ooandl  lannifiy  chose  to  levy  one  daily  penny 
for  Miscellaneous  ludnstriea.  And  npc>n  all  washerwomen,  to  be  spent 
here,  on  the 'jrfiund-floor,  are  the  pri-  upon  the  holirlny.  Suddenly  the  great 
vate  Conciliation  Uttiees.  laundry's  business  fell  off,  and  many 

The  large  proportion  of  cases  la  women  were  thrown  ont  of  employ- 
settled  in  private  court  In  1857  no  ment  Whereupon  they  appealed  to 
less  than  49,137  cases  were  brou<,dit  their  Council  of  Prudent  men,  to  have 
before  tlie  seventy -six  Conciliation  the  pennies  that  had  been  deducted 
Courtii  of  France.  Of  these  cases  from  their  wages,  given  up  to  them. 
29,431  were  settled  hy  the  modest  The  great  laundry  bowed  to  the  deci- 
Ix^ncli,  consisting  of  one  master  and  sion  nf  the  (  Vmciliation  Court,  the  de- 
one  workman ;  the  larf^e  number  of  cision  being  that  the  pence  having 
10(913  cases  was  withdrawn;  and  been  forciblv  deducted,  for  an  extra- 
on^  8,793  cases  were  carried  to  the  Tagant  and  frivolous pwpoae, must  be 
great  or  General  Council.  given  back  to  the  poor  women. 

Some  of  the  causes,  indeed  the  large  More  impoi*tant  matters  than  this 
majority  of  them,  are  iixsigniticant —  come  under  the  notice  of  the  em- 
beneaih  the  notice,  it  may  be,  of  the  ployers  and  employed,  who  sit  aa  in- 
renowned  Mr.  Briefless;  but  they  are  mistrial  judges  in  their  court-house, 
all-important  to  the  humble  indivi-  When  I  wai?  la.st  in  Pariu,  that  great 
duals  who  appear  in  them.  Ou  look-  Parisian  industry,  viz.,  paper  printjiM^p'^ 
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WM  in  greftt  and  grave  commotioB. 
The  workmen  employed  in  this  re- 
nowned Frcnnh  manufacture  are  very 
highly  skilled ;  they  are,  in  fact,  ar- 
mM.  They  are  so  powerral  that  their 
employers  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
them  the  series  of  patterns  that  are 
to  be  printed  in  the  ensuing  year, 
with  the  price  to  be  paid  p^  yard 
for  tlio  printing.  At  the  ueginnin*:^ 
of  the  present  year  the  masters^ priced 
patterns  were  submitted  to  the  men,  as 
usual ;  and,  after  eertainmodificationB 
of  price  had  been  agreed  upon,  the 
men  consented  to  work  tlieiii.  Tlien 
the  masters  gave  money  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the  year's  work  might  be 
celebrated,  as  usual,  by  a  feast.  The 
feast  cutni,  however,  and  the  v^ork 
time  come,  the  men  declared  that 
tliey  luul  been  deceiTed  with  regard 
to  certain  patterns,  and  refu:*ea  to 
work.  They  had  recourse  at  once 
to  the  Conciliation  Court,  and  when 
I  Ittft  Paris  tlio  matter  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  amicable  settlement. 

As  we  still  turned  the  report  of  cases 
over,  the  secretary  said  to  me  : — 
"  But  the  building  tradee-^with  all 
these  great  Paris  improvements — 
have  given  us  most  trouble.  Hail  it 
not  been  for  our  Councils,  there  would 
hate  been  aerions  diatiirbancee ;  but 
when  the  contending  parties  once  get 
fairly  into  our  Conciliation  Office, 
their  differences  are  soon  adjusted." 

When,  however,  the  little  Conctli- 
atinn  Court,  in  which  one  master  and 
one  man  sit  as  arbitrators,  fails  to 
settle  a  dispute,  it  is  referred  to  the 
General  or  Public  Council.  The  grave 
official  in  sky-blue  directs  vi  itnrs  to 
the  Greneral  Council  Cham  ber,w hither 
workmen,  and  dapper  foremen,  and 
ahiny-hatted  masters,  together  with 
troops  of  women  (the  einjilnved  in 
snow-white  cajjs,  the  em]>l<)yer8  in 
vast  circumference  of  ciinolme)  are 
numng  briskly,  chattering  like  mon- 
keys in  the  midst  of  lome  great  com- 
mon danger. 

The  public  eonrt  is  a  spaekms 
apeitment  It  is  a  chamber  disposed 
somewhat  on  tlie  plan  of  a  London 
police  court :  a  vast  plain  room,  at 
the  farther  end  of  whtch  is  a  horse- 
shoe table.  The  President's  chair  is 
in  the  eoTitro  ;  :m?l,  above  it,  h  the 
bust  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  At  the 
■ides  of  the  room  are  two  square 
tables,  where  the  officials  are  ranged. 
Opposite  the  Fkeddent  ia  the  mi-» 


wheieat  the  complainaat  and  de- 
fendant plead—  the  complainant  on 
the  President's  right,  the  deftaidant 
on  his  left.  Behind  tne  bar,  and  near 
the  door,  are  rowa  of  backed  aesta^ 
where  the  public,  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  cases,  wat<;h  or  wait. 

Silence  is  proclaimed. 

The  President  is  in  his  chaiiv  witfi 
six  Pnt  I -nt  men — three  masters  and 
three  workmen — on  his  left  and 
right  Each  Pnident  maUj  or  judge, 
wears  a  silver  star,  uiK>n  which  equity, 
the  scales  i»f  ju^tiic,  and  two  clasped 
hands,  in  token  of  conciliation,  are 
engraved.  They  are  middle-aged  men, 
and  bear  themselves  with  easy  dis- 
nity.  The  Prei«ident  is  an  elderly 
person,  of  severe  military  appearance. 
About  to  be  judged  are  the  cases 
which  the  Private  Conciliation  Ooort 
K'low  has  not  been  able  to  settle. 
Tlie  proportion  of  such  sent  from  the 
Conciliation  Court  to  this  court  is 
one  in  five. 

I  was  interested  in  two  or  three 
CAses  :  one,  in  which  iustice  was  ad- 
mirably administered  between  a  slop- 
seller  and  a  poor  needlewoman,  and 
another  in  wliii  h  a  man  claimed  a 
week's  wages.  Kow,  the  Councils 
are  very  careful  to  protect  working 
men  against  unjust  dismissal  ftom 
work  ;  and  where  it  is  the  cust^^m — 
as  among  the  Paris  tanners — to  give 
the  workman  a  week's  notice^  the 
Pradent  men  enforce  this  notice  for 
the  workman  from  the  employer. 
But  in  the  instance  where  the  work- 
man claimed  a  week's  wages,  to  which 
I  am  referring,  it  appeared  that  the 
claimant  had  left  Iiis  work  for  two 
days,  and  had  passed  these  two  days 
in  wine-shops.  Another  workman 
had,  therefore,  been  jmt  in  his  place. 
The  Council  indignantly  dismissed 
the  case,  saying,  "  no  man  of  honour 
claimed  wagcti  who  had  not  done 
work." 

Let  me  note,  in  closing  this  chapter 
on  tiiese  French  Courts  of  Concilia- 
tion, that  out  of  the  8,793  quarrels 
referred,  in  1857,  from  the  private 
Conciliation  Courts  to  the  public  Ge- 
neral Courts,  0,193  were  withdrawn 
before  judgment  had  been  pronounc- 
ed; that  2,076  cases  went  to  jndg- 
ment ;  that  tiiere  were  threate  of  ap- 
peal in  52G  eases,  and  that  only  54 
appeals  to  the  superior  courts  were 
actually  mad&  Jifhr-four  appeals 
ontof  48,000 OMSS  Imd I  WeiM^^ 
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surely  gather  ftom  this  fad  the  ae- 
sanaoe  thAt  F^ch  masters  and 

French  workmen  sit  upon  tin' ju«lf,'- 
ment  seat  with  ^mi  etiect  to  both 
employer  and  employed. 

From  Paris  let  iis  turn  to  two  or 
three  of  tlio  great  industiril  centres 
of  France,  and  see  what  ertect  these 
Ooooiliation  Courts  have  here.  Let 
Qfl  take  Lyons,  the  great  silk  manU" 
facturing  city.  In  1857,  4,280  cases 
were  brought  before  the  Private  Con- 
eiliation  (jonrt ;  2,554  of  these  eases 
were  settled  m  this  court ;  67S  eases 
wcro  witlnlrn'.rTi  :  l.f)."t  fa'e<?  w*»re 
carried  to  the  general  or  public  court, 
and  999  cases  were  withdrawn  before 
jndgraeDt  h»d  been  pronomicod.  Of 
the<!r  ca«»p«i,  1  ^vpro  quftrrels  Ix'tTrcrn 
masters  and  apprentices  ;  1,120  were 
differences  about  leaving  work ;  1 ,245 
were  ditferences  about  wages ;  i,r>2i 
were  dispute-'  :\bout  bad  work  ;  (524 
dirterences  on  the  quality  of  spinning 
between  overlookers  and  workmen, 
and  there  were  219miBoellaiieoa8anes. 
Out  of  all  these  cases  there  iras  not 
a  single  appeal. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  oentre  of 
French  cotton  mauuiiutaree— toRou- 
en.  TTp^c  I.1M3  rn-^r??  were  brwirht 
before  the  Private  Conciliation  Court 
Of  these,  775  were  settled  in  private; 
37S  cases  were  withdrawn  ;  44  cases 
were  rnrrioil  to  the  npiieral  ri'Urt.aiid 
41  cases  were  withdrawn  before  judg- 
ment had  been  pronounced.  Of  these 
eases,  37  were  quarrels  between  mas- 
ters nnd  npprcTitire''  :  379  wero  di-' 
putes  as  to  notice  for  leaving  work ; 
409  were  wage  quarrels ;  121  were 
about  defective  work  ;  while  the  rais- 
ccllaiicnns  quarrels  werf  -2  in.  Here, 
again,  there  was  not  a  single  appeaL 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  doth 
manufacturers  ot  Ellxeuf.  Here  1,125 
cases  were  brnnght  beff-rf  f ho  Pi  i\  ate 
Conciliation  Coujt ;  were  settled ; 
4S9  were  withdrawn  :  113  were  car- 
ried to  the  General  Council ;  and  70 
went  tn  judgment.  Of  th<'«<^,  ?>  were 
apprenticeship  cases  ;  54  questions  of 
leaving  work  ;  608  wage  quarrels  : 
there  were  137  quarrels  on  quality  of 
work  :  2*2  rn^'^'' weredi«:pnti's  Tut  worn 
overlookers  and  operatives;  and  there 
were  301  miscellaneous  qiuurels.  At 
Elboeuf,  out  of  the  1,125  cases  there 
were  two  nppea!^. 

But  I  aril  bound  to  add,  much  of 
the  success  of  these  remarkable  Coun- 
eUs  fa  dne  to  the  high  ebaiaeter  of 


the  French  working  classes.  Take 
the  Ic  iwe.^t  and  most  dMpised  class — 

tlit>  Fronnii  rai,'  y i^rs— and  you  will 
find  a  cui  iuus  touch  of  dignity  in  the 
man  who  searches  the  gutters  at  night 
for  rags  and  refuse. 

Having  set  before  the  reader  the 
constitution  and  operation  of  the 
French  Councils  of  Conciliation,  and 
having  shown  him  how  the  French 
working  classes  have  deserved  the 
h<»nourable  iudicial  position  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  I  may  now 
ask  where  is  the  objection — the  just 
objection — to  give  our  working  classes 
this  same  honourablepoeition  I  When 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  lately 
asked  by  a  high  spokesman  of  law- 
yr^rs.  to  reconsider  the  constitution  of 
the  Conciliation  Courts,  ho  replied,  in 
a  firm  voice,  "they  are  go(xl,  and  they 
shall  remain,"  as  they  have  remain- 
ed, doing  good  work  in  l>eninark,  in 
Norway,  and  in  other  countries.  More, 
let  m  remember  that  so  far  back  as 
1839,  we  considered  the  free  negroes 
of  Barbadoes  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  establish  courts  of  reconciliation 
among  them. 

The  honportariioe  of  these  Prwrhom- 
mes  hn??  not,  wc  repeat,  escaped  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French.  He 
said  in  his  "Id^es  Napol^oniennes": — 

"Industry  was  not  only  encouraged 
under  the  Empire^  but  we  mar  say  that, 

in  a  wny,  industry  was  crcateu.  Indus- 
try readied  ua  uxtraurdinary  degree  of 
prosperity  in  a  short  time.   When  the 

I'lnpCTor  s;i5fl  thixt  in  hi-=trr  wn^  n  r.vv 
kind  of  property, ho  expresstnl,  in  a  word, 
Its  natare  and  Its  importance.  Tliei(»lrit 
nt"  yiropcrty  is,  by  nature,  rnrrnnrhinj? 
and  excioaive.  i:*roperty  iu  Uic  soil  had 
had  Us  TaiHili  and  itsserfs.  The  Revo* 
lution  frec'il  tlie  land  ;  but  the  new  pro- 
perty iu  industry,  incxeasing  daily,  nad 
a  tendency  to  ']>a>s  through  the  same 
phases  as  property  in  land,  and  to  have 
also  its  vass.il8  and  serfs.  Napoleon  saw 
this  tendency ;  .  .  .  and,  whfle  he 
protected  masters,  lie  never  forpot  the 
rii;ht^  of  the  workmen.  He  established 
0.1  Lyons,  and  later  in  other  mansi&a- 
turing  tovms,a  council  of  Prudent  men^ 
veritable  industrial  judges — «et  up  to  ad- 
judicate  upou  quarrels  between  the  eui> 
plofer  and  the  emptoyed." 

This  eoneessioii  has  tended  to  main 

a  Tain  and  frivolous  race  a  thrifty 
race ;  it  has  enabled  the  French  go- 
vernment to  set  working  men  upon 
the  judgment-seat*  beside  masters — 
men  and  maatete  being  <m  terms  of 
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mutual  TBBpect ;  it  Has  helped  to  make 
Prencli  workmen  a  sober  race.  Yon 
may  see  druukt* a  rag-pickers  any  day 
in  Faiis :  but  you  must  make  a  very 
long  day^s  journey,  indeed,  before  you 
wilTcnmc  across  a  'linnken  artismi. 
JSeif -reliant,  frank,  gentle  in  manners, 
and  nmarkably  iuteliigent,  then,  the 
French  workman  deserved  that  confi- 
dein«  in  hi>;  senf^e  of  justice  which 
the  First  Nanoleon  showed  when  he 
tesolved  to  deal  with  the  unha})py 
strikes  of  Lgrons. 

In  France  rbe  relations  betw^cTi 
class  and  class — between  employer  and 
employed,  and  mistreas  and  servant — 
are  freer  and  more  friendly  than  these 
relations  are  in  »»ur  country.  In 
Fnwoe,  in  spite  of  the  present  form  of 

Kveroment— in  spite  of  the  love  of 
niry  which  afiucfes  eveiy  dtm  of 


tfaeoommnmiy,  the  Revolution  which 

overthrew  T>onis  tlie  Sixteenth  has 
left  one  indelible  mark — a  respect  for 
the  able  man,  be  his  origiiml  eondttioa 
the  most  obscure,  the  most  a)  i  -t. 
T)]f  Koltlier  who  fi^jhts  his  way  fiom 
behind  the  bar  of  a  vilhige  inn,  till  he 

Sasps  the  b&tou  of  a  maishal ;  the 
rlom  peasant  boy  who  arrives  La 
Paris  with  a  fivc-franr  piece  in  his 
pocket,  and  presently'  huds  that  it  iuu» 
grown  to  a  bank-note,  value  one  Bul- 
lion— t  he  poor  girlsplendidly  matched 
-  nil  find  even  in  snow-adoriniz  Paris 
a  welcome  hearty  and  siucexe,  in  the 
circles  to  which  they  rise.  The  pea- 
sant-beotme  minister  is  not  patronised 
as  a  parvenu.  The  working  man,  }.e- 
oome  the  master,  or  natron  as  lie  is 
called,  of  a  vast  eatabliahmeii^  takes 
lank  aoooidiiigly. 


THEperio<l  of  these  recollections  was 
Ion;,'  anteee<lent  to  the  invasions  of 
polite  sm'iety  u(>on  the  simple  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  west  of  Ire- 
Iftiui  The  wild  and  barren  scenery 
of  Liiat  vK>rUon  of  the  county  of  Clare 
which  forms  a  barrier  against  the 
waves  of  the  Athintic,  seemed  to  have 
communieat^'d  to  the  inhabitants 
much  ot  Its  own  rough  character. 
Uninitiated  in  those  wites  which  at- 
tend the  increase  of  population  and 
knnwledrre,  there  was  amon^j  tliem 
little  U)  disturb  the  harmony  of  their 
load  society.  Dishonesty  was  scarcely 
known.  They  were  willin«;  to  con- 
tribute to  tlie  relief  ot"  each  other's 
wants,  and  aiwa^i  ready  to  befriend 
tlie  needy.  Their  habits  were  those 
of  plain  H.shennen.  Fearlessly  launch- 
ing their  eurraghs,  or  horse-skin  ea- 
ikoe^i,  wlieu  the  weather  pcruiitted, 
they  obtained  a  precarious  livelihood. 
Const  lilt  :us.sociation  with  the  steep 
and  rugged  face  of  the  precipices  had 
rendered  them  daring.  Accustomed 
to  follow  the  seal  into  his  hiding- 
places,  agility  and  strength  were  cul- 
tivated in  them.  It  was  tiieir  wont 
to  scale  the  cliffs  in  search  of  the  sea- 
fowl's  nest ;  and  to  descend  when  the 
retirili''  sea  had  left  the  seal  a-lrep 
on  the  uenchos  of  the  uavera ;  so  that 
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throtigh  constniit  intercourse  with 
dangers,  they  ai,  lost  became  la- 
miliarized  with  peril  that  they  seamed 
fear.  Their  amusements  were  a.s 
simple  as  their  pursuits.  The  country 
dance  on  the  village  green,  the  don- 
key race,  or  bowling  match,  consti- 
t  ut  ed  their  principal  soureea  of  eig<gr- 
meiit. 

For  a  considerable  period  previotis 
to  tlie  date  of  this  narrative  these  had 
been  the  cnstornary  habits  of  the  re- 
sidents ot  Kilkee.  Its  domestic  scen- 
ery, now  so  highly  prized,  was  tbeii 
but  little  known;  its  extensive  strand 
was  more  frequenth'  used  as  a  race- 
eourse  than  a  hathiriL'-i'laee.  Little 
of  its  original  apiiciuaiu  «  vkni  now  be 
traced:  the  central  village  green  has 
been  covered  with  buildings  for  sum- 
mer visitors  ;  the  seniicirenlar  hay 
which  then  presented  to  the  eye  but 
heather  and  wildness,  is  now  adorned 
with  lodges  of  every  shape  and  size. 

There  ar<'  few  occunvnces  in  hu- 
man life  wiiicii  press  more  heavily  on 
the  heart  than  the  change  we  some- 
times witness  in  places  which  hail 
been  the  scenes  of  youthful  enjoy- 
ment. Wo  sigh  over  the  simpUciiy 
of  our  former  pursuits,  and  the  wreck 
of  the  scenes  wliere  they  ocetirr«  d. 
How  vividly  do  we  reoal  the  uatuial 


vildtieM  of  the  scenery  of  Shawn  Tradition  aayii  that  it  was  once  the 
Baio's  expklita,  now  for  ever  defaced,  abode  of  a  monk  who  was  Con- 
or tho  innocence  of  the  iahabituito  rlciiniLxl  to  live  there  as  a  penalty  for 
now  also  undiscoverable.  some  dreadful  aiiue,  of  wliich  lie  had 

Among  other  evil  consequences,  at  been  falsely  accused,  aud  that  tho 
first,  from  increasing  social  inter-  rock  was  wont  to  rise  in  height  dur- 
r'^Mrsp,  the  practice  of  smuggling  for  ing  very  stormy  weathc-r,  in  order  to 
some  time  ncld  a  prominent  place,  keep  the  holy  man  from  tiie  effects 
It  had  just  been  introduced  at  the  of  the  dashing  sea ;  aud  bubiiide  again 
period  m  Shawn  Buie's  history.  Pre-  as  a  cahn  approached.  That  he  lived 
vious  to  that  time,  the  forbidding  for  upward-s  of  two  hundred  years ; 
aspect  of  the  coast  kept  vessels  of  and  suddenly  disa]>pearcd,  Icavii'L' no 
every  descrij>tion  aloof.  None  veu-  traced  uf  any  remaina  behind  hmi. 
tnred  near  cnonKh  even  to  Teoott<  The  name  of  Bishop's  Island  has  ae- 
noitre  :  and  the  Excise  department  cordingly  been  attached  to  it 
coTiBidered  theexi>ensc  of  an  e,"<tal  )li8h-  Exactly  opposite  Bishop's  Islnnd 
ment  of  police  to  be  an  unueceasary  are  two  caverns^  the  entrances  to 
demand  on  government  funds.  This  which  cannot  be  less  than  two  hun- 
wa.^  natural,  considering  the  appear-  dre<l  feet  in  height,  and  fifty  in  width, 
anoe  of  the  shore,  which  for  miles  to-  Their  depth  we  never  penetrated, 
gcther  presented  an  unbroken  extent  Close  to  these  caverns,  at  the  north- 
of  precipitotn  rock  elevated  from  em  side,  there  is  a  steep  and  danger- 
fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  ous  patli,  which  few  venture  to  de- 
level  of  the  sea.  The  indentations  pcend,  leading  to  a  small  nook  into 
on  its  breast,  the  caverns  and  creeks,  which  the  sea  calmly  rolls,  broken  in 
formed  by  projecting  fragments  torn  its  swell  by  a  narrow  entrance.  This 
from  the  parent  cliff  by  some  great  little  nook  leads  to  a  grotto,  worn  out 
convulsion  of  nature,  were  1o^t  to  the  of  the  rock  by  the  constant  action  of 
eye  at  the  distance  to  whicli  vessels  the  wave,  returning  with  every  tide, 
ventured  to  approach ;  and,  indeed^  which  expands,  as  you  advance,  into 
conid  they  have  been  more  narrowly  a  large  roomy  place,  well  adapted  as 
hisp»"''t'  (!,  they  wonld  not  have  fur-  nn  occasional  a.sylum  for  peals  or 
nishcd  a  much  greater  inducement  to  smugglers.  A  corragh  or  Huiall  boat 
become  better  aapiainted  with  them,  ooulcTsafely  unl(Mid  her  cargo  here ; 
as  in  almost  every  instance  they  are  and  by  means  of  ropes  could  have  it 
quite  as  iTinccessible  as  the  perpen-  conveyed  to  the  snniniit  of  tlie  cliff, 
dicular  clitf  it*^eif.  These  excavations  At  the  same  time,  the  descent  is  both 
from  the  great  body  of  the  land  cause,  perilous  and  well  concealed  from  above, 
in  many  instances,  appearances  the  A  small  rivulet,  flowing  from  a  bay 
most  romantic.  Their  variations  nrc  three  miles  di'-'tant,  Ikis  formed  for  it- 
fantastic,  producinj^  endles.s  altcrna-  .self  a  little  channel  to  the  ed^^e  of  the 
tions  in  height,  depth,  width,  and  clilf,  ju&t  at  tho  sjwt  where  the  de- 
prominence.  Encouraging  the  curi-  scent  is  first  commenced ;  but  instead 
ons  wanderer  into  .sitnations  at  one  of  directing  its  course  alonir  the  path, 
time  perfectly  safe  of  approach,  at  it  dischar<re,s  its  waters  directly  over 
another  dangerous  in  tho  extreme.  the  rock ;  and  thus  conceals  the  dc- 

Among  several  of  these  might v  scent  from  anv  but  an  accustomed  or 

fragments  which  lie  scattered  thn  iu<j;h  a  very  close  observer, 

the  waters  of  the  coast,  and  which  I   w:us  a.scendiTi<:  this  ]>ath  one 

bear,  deservedly,  in  many  instances,  afternoon,  in  the  autumn  of  181 — . 

the  name  of  islands,"  one  holds  a  The  weather  bad  been  for  seveial 

prominent  rank,  both  on  account  of  weeks  very  warm,  and  the  short  dry 

its  size  and  history.    It  stands  about  grayy?  which  lined  the  edtre  of  the 

half  a  mile  from  the  land,  in  height  cliffs  had  become  smooth  and  shp])ery. 

about  three  hundred  feet,  and  to  all  The  face  of  the  rock  fronting  Bishop  .s 

appearance^  on  every  side,  quite  per-  Island  contains  a  kind  of  crumbling 

pcndiciilar.    It  is  said  to  occupy  the  slaty  soil,  which  yields  under  the  feet, 

space  of  about  one  acre.   Its  surface  md  frequently  renders  the  descent  or 

supplies  a  few  sheep  with  pasturage,  ascent  m  suca  places  any  thing  but 

andtheshelteroftwosmall  huts  into  easy  or  saffr   1  had  taken  off  my 

which  they  mny  retire,  either  at  shoes  to  use  my  feet  ns  hands,  and 

night  or  during  inclement  weather,  had  nearly  ascended  halt- way  up  this 
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patli^  Ijmg  as  eloie  to  the  ground  as 

possible,  and  carefully  axammin<^ 
every  sj^t  before  trusting  my  weight 
to  it;  when,  on  taking  a  sudden  turn 
upwiu-ds,  for  the  first  time  I  per- 
ceircd  a  man  watchiiit!;  me  with  in- 
tense anxiety,  lie  had  recognised  me 
before  I  had  observed  him,  and  for 
some  reason  had  remained  stationaty 
until  I  readied  the  spot  where  he 
stood.  As  I  had  resided  for  some 
time  in  the  village,  and  been  in  the 
OOnstUBt  habit  of  rambling  for  around 
the  country,  I  felt  rathrr  f:nr]»ri<r«l, 
and  by  no  mcaii!}  pleased  to  be  in  the 
power  of  a  perfect  straugcr,  who  wa« 
■canning  me  with  a  countenance  not 
expressive  of  kindness  orp:oo(h\  ilI.  He 
could  with  one  stamp  uf  his  fuot  have 
looaened  so  much  of  the  soil  above 
as  would  have  precipitated  me  into  the 
sea  below,  witnout  the  power  of  re- 
medy, or  the  chance  of  his  ever  be- 
ing detected.  However,  being  igno- 
rant of  any  reason  for  an-:er  on  his 
part,  I  proceeded  with  the  intrntion 
of  passing  him  peat^bly.  lie  (  (^n- 
tinued  gazing  at  me  ulently  until 
I  approached  him ;  then  quietly 
turned  and  'began  to  ascend.  When 
he  had  reachea  the  top  of  the  clifl', 
he  uncoiled  u  small  rope  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  throwing  it 
down  assisted  me  cousiderably  in  the 
ascent.  I  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  Bcnitlniziug  him  more  accurately. 
He  was  ill-made  ;  not  above  five  feet 
four  or  five  ;  haci  bad  le^H,  awkward 
arms,  and  one  shoulder  higlicr  than 
the  other ;  his  hair  was  red  and 
•hagnr ;  his  ejree  small  and  grey ;  hia 
noselong,  and  much  turned  to  one 
side ;  and  his  ]i])s  compr^ed.  He 
wore  a  hat  without  a  crown,  tied 
itmnd  with  a  string ;  a  large  nisty 
frieze  coat ;  knec-brcechesuubnttoned 
at  the  knees  ;  and  not  any  slioes  or 
stockings.  He  had  the  above  nieu- 
tioned  ooil  of  sh^dit  rope  in  his  hand, 
but  no  weapon  of  any  kind.  "When 
we  had  mutually  surveyed  each  other, 
I  tJianked  him  for  his  kin<lneas  in 
■mriwting  me  to  the  top  of  the  pfeci> 
pice. 

He  looked  for  an  instant^  and  then 
replied — 
^*  Thnnder-att-aoB ;  but  If  it  was  not 

for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  pjecn 
leaf  whicli  you  have  in  your  hat,  but 
it  is  I  would  have  made  a  borroch  of 
you  before  you  would  have  felt  it  it- 
aeUl  Bat  what  the  diddna  hrooght 


you  here  1  Faix,  an  yon  haTeabQuId 

f(.tot,  anyhow.  Let  me  now  tell  you  for 
waiiist,  niver  again  let  the  sole  of  your 
foot  ki&>  the  face  of  this  road,  uplev 
yon  want  to  make  food  for  the  diven 

amon^  stones  below." 

So  saying  he  tiu^ew  himself  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  feet  foremost, 
descended  the  path  with  a  degree 
of  (■•  Ici  ity  which  I  slnuild  have  con- 
sidered utterly  impracticable  half  aa 
hour  before. 

1  nr  a  coiigideEable  time  I  kept 
aloof  from  the  scene  of  thiH  alarm. 
Ahnastamonth  had  elapsed  from  the 
period  of  this  occurrence,  when  tiie 
village  was  thrown  into  a  state  ef 
ijuii  li  excitement.  A  vilhiu'c  dance 
was  iield  on  the  green,  one  Sunday 
afternoon.  Around  Ncile,  the  piper, 
were  gathered  boys  and  girls,  young 
men  and  maidens,  while  the  fav.»nnfe 
lass  of  the  village  was  dancing  with 
a  gentleman,  who  had  lately  amved. 
All  was  mirth  and  gaiety,  when  and- 
denly  a  man  was  observed  mnnin? 
at  the  top  of  his  speed  from  the  di- 
rection of  Skiah.  The  dance  ceased. 
Eveiy  eye  was  fixed  on  him.  He 
was  covered  with  <wcnt  tnd  du?t. 

Boys,  can  any  ul  yec&  save  me  i" 
cried  he,  dadiing  in  among  us,  and 
wiping  off  the  sweat  from  his  fore- 
heatl  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 
"  Holy  Virgin,  can  t  one  of  yees  hide 
luc  i  The  poliss  arc  after  me,  and  TU 
be  kilt,  if  yees  don't  help  me  !" 

"Kunto't  he  rocks,"  cried  out  several 
voicr.«!  at  once,  pointing  to  the  ledge 
at  tlit^  southern  side. 

*•  Tim,  your  sowl,"  cried  one  to  m 
little  fellow,  "Tim.  show  the  poor 
fellow  the  way  to  the  Hag's  Hole  ; 
and  Tim"— here  he  whispered  some- 
thing in  the  child's  ear;  and  in  a 
moment  afterward.^  they  both  started 
otiat  aslingtrot towards  the  left  hand 
cliff.  The  fugitive  had  out-stripped 
his  porsaersmore  than  he  calculated, 
for  lie  wa.<?  far  out  of  sight  before  thev 
arrived.  The  dance,  of  course,  ha^ 
broken  up,  and  the  i>arty  separated, 
dther  to  taUc  over  the  matter,  or  to 
turn  to  i.ther  amusements,  when  two 
policemen  entered  the  village,  and 
Le?an  to  search  for  their  man. 

Every  place  where  if  ^v.ia  tiioodlt 
possiMr'  tliat  he  could  be  concealed 
was  examined.  Inquiries  were  m;ide, 
but  :di  to  no  effect,  for  the  viiiagera 
either  jtrofessed  ignorance  or  reraed 
to  give  i&fonnatiaii.  Ilieroeka  won 
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tried  over  and  over  again ;  every  are  so  numerous,  that  what  would 

nook,  eveiy  grotto,  the  ledges  of  the  appear  at  first  to  be  a  walk  of  only 

amphitheatre  were  seareheo,  even  bf  odb  mile,  is  by  this  means  prolonged 

torabdight,  but  fruitlessly  ;  and  late  to  two  or  three.    It  may  then  be 

at  night  the  poliro  ramc  back,  profes-  easily  understood  how  much  more 

sing  their  intention  of  returning  to  quicklv  the  canoe  would  advance  than 

Ejfriuh  on  the  following  day.  I  could  without  considerable  ezer- 

On  the  succeeding  TiKWday,  alx)ut  tion.    The  darkness  which  had  hf 

six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  took  this  time  much  advanced  increased 

my  hand-line  and  went  to  a  favourite  the  dilhculty.    I  traced  the  boat, 

? lot  on  the  diff  to  fish  for  braeme.  however,to  very  near  Bishop's  Island, 

he  evening  was  thr  rinse  of  one  of  There  the  men  rested  on  their  oars,  and 

the  loveliest  davs  which  had  appeared  apparently  listened  attentively  to  as- 

that  seiuion.   The  cool  sea-breeze  so  certain  i  t  uny  sound  was  near.  They  fre- 

tefreshing  after  the  mid-day  heat,  quently  stooped  over  to  whisper,  their 

gentiv  rippled  the  waters  beneath;  dark  fi^ureSiperadTedagainst  the  clear 

and  the  red  disk  of  the  sun  descended  bright  sea,  npproaching  each  other  at 

iapidl;|r,  as  if  anxious  to  cool  itself  in  intervals  and  receding  again.  All  was 

the  mighty  ooean.  Having  been  sne-  so  bHII  that  nothing  conld  be  heard 

cessful  with  my  baits,  I  lay  down  but  the  rinpling  of  the  waters  againat 

upon  the  graasy  edge  of  the  rock  to  the  rocks  uelow.    At  length  a  sound 

eiyojir  the  aucu^  of  the  hour.   The  which  resembled  the  hammering  of 

evening  ahadea  had  fiur  advanced  be-  a  flint  with  a  knife  conld  be  dis- 

foie  I  rose  to  retam  homo.   AVlien  tinguished,  and  they  looked  towards 

in  the  act  of  drawing  up  the  hand-  the  before  mentioned  descent  to  the 

line,  I  stooped  over  the  cliii'  to  see  cavern  opposite  the  island  several 

what  prevented  its  yielding,  for  it  had  timea  with  Mppaient  anxiety  and  nn- 

caught  in  some  projection  of  the  face  oertainty.    TJiey  then  commenoed 

of  the  cliff,  when  I  perceived  a  canoe  steerin?  towards  it ;  and  I  imme- 

with  four  men,  stealing  beneath  the  diately  hastened  to  it,  hoping  in  the 

land  aa  dose  to  the  shore  as  mfe^  darkness  to  escape  obeervation.  I 

would  permit,  and  advancing  in  tlie  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations  in 

direction  of  Bishop's  Island.    Tlie  reaching  the  turning  point  of  the  path, 

latcnesii  of  the  hour ;  the  number  of  where  it  may  be  remembered  that  I 

persona  in  the  boat,  uroally  only  oo-  fint  met  with  the  man  of  the  high 

cupied  by  two ;  theur  distance  from  ahodlder,  when,  suddenly,  I  saw  two 

any  landing  place ;  and  the  caution^^  persons,  about  ten  yards  beneath, 

manner  in  which  they  were  proceed-  btooping  over  the  projecting  frag- 

ing,  impressed  me  forcibly  with  the  ment  of  the  cliff.  This  sight  at  once 

Idia  that  att  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  stopped  mv  progress.    I  stood  pe- 

Idle  pori«nns  are  always  meddling  in  trihed.     While  I  wjia  thus  delilier- 

matters  which  do  not  concern  them  ;  ating,  my  strength  and  courage  002- 

iiid  being  young  and  tolerablyactive,  ing  away,  I  was  Tonsed  by  one  of 

■ad  my  own  master,  I  resdved  at  the  men  seizing  hold  of  the  other  by 

once  to  ohserve  their  motions!,  and  the  arm,  and  saying  in  a  loud  whia- 

ascertain,  if  possible,  their  object.  per — 

After  some  efforts  to  disengage  the  "  Shawn,  it  is  the  divil*B  woik  in- 
line, I  w:i8  at  last  compelled  to  tirely  ;  we  had  best  give  over!" 
break  it.  Coiling  up  the  remainder,  "What  do  you  mane  ?"  replied  the 
I  followed  the  boat,  which  had  made  other.   "  Is  it  cod-livered  ye  re  grow- 
domriderable  progress  before  I  ecmld  ing  r 

eome  up  with  it.  This  line  of  coast  ^  Why,Shawn,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 

is  most  dan<;erous  to  perfons  un-  I  cannot  murther  'em  in  cool  blood. 
acQuainted  with  it  The  ceiling  of  It  is  the  divil's  work  out  an'  out !" 
era  caverns  which  advaaoe  fu  mto  Thunder-an-agSL  but  that's  a  fine 
the  land  have,  in  many  inrfjmaw,  thing  anyhow.  Murther,  in  troth, 
fallen  in  and  left  long  narrow  chasms,  in  coo/ blood  !  An  will  yees  tell  me 
which  a  person  often  comes  upon  what  are  they  going  to  do  to  us,  if  it 
suddenly,  not  observing  them  imtQ  im't  to  murther  us  all,  an  more  of  us 
he  is  almost  stepping  into  the  depth  than  they  are.  Will  they  not  shoot 
beneath.  Thes<<  clefts  sometimes  ex-  them  below  in  the  cave  that  is  trust- 
tend  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  ing  to  ourselves  to  save  'em.  The 
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divil  a  Lit  of  onn  ff  tliem  but  sliall 
bleep  sweet  and  aisy  in  the  bottom  of 
the  say  this  bleesed  niffht !  An'  shore 
they  can  shoot  tlie  fishes  wifl  their 
pistils,  if  they  want  work  for  "eui. 
Whisht,  whisht  1'  said  he,  seizing  the 
other  M  if  to  hold  liim  back,  as  tba 
latter  struoftxled  an  much  aa  hia  pOBi- 
tion  would  permit  liim. 

**  Whisht,  whisht,  I  tell  yees ;  do 
yaea  want  to  make  'em  ^oot  na  at 
wanst,  man  alive  ?  Let  ma  alone^  I 
tell  yees  ;  1  mil  do  it." 

And,  with  a  kick  of  his  foot,  he 
sent  a  large  fragment  of  the  rock 
headlong  down  the  i>refdpice. 

I  scarcely  had  well  seen  what 
was  done,  ere  a  shriek  from  below 
toM  the  fate  of  the  unforttraateboat ; 
a  cry  or  two  for  help,  and  all  was  si- 
lent B.^  the  night,  while  the  two  men 
turned  to  descend  the  path. 

Partly  from  horror,  and  pmily  from 
fri<;ht,  I  lost  the  recollection  of  my 
situation,  and  ut  tered  an  involuntary 
groan.  So  unexpected  a  sound,  in 
each  a  place,  prodaoed  an  ahurming 
effect  upon  my  auditors  Whether  it 
was  couipunction  for  the  deed  which 
had  seized  the  guilty  pair,  or  terror, 
oomhined  with  a  aenae  of  guilt,  I 
cannot  now  pretend  to  determine ; 
but  they  stood  motionless  for  upwards 
of  a  minute.  By  Ijdng  close  to  the 
Blufaoe  of  the  ^^round  I  sucoeeded 
in  escaping  their  8ij:ht.  Thev  stood 
for  a  time  utterly  confounded.  En- 
couraged by  the  erteet  whi<th  it  pro- 
duced, and  now  so  far  collected  ae  to 

rrreive  tlie  danger  of  my  po.^ition, 
repeated  the  groan,  with  a  more 
mournful,  and  at  the  same  time  less 
natural  tone, 

"  Rles-sed  Virpn,  sare  us  !"  said 
Shawn's  companion,  dreadfully  alam- 
erL 

-  "What  are  yees  frightened  atf 

paid  the  other,  evidently  a-s  much 
tenified.  but  endeavouring:  to  bravo 
it  out  Are  yees  a  divil  or  a  christhan 
—tell  ns  that  ?"  said  he,  roaring  out, 
trying  with  the  effort  to  drown  hia 
fears. 

I  then  collected  all  my  energies,  and 
vttered  one  of  the  most  unearthlv  and 

violent  shrieks  that  wa.^  ever  ncard 
under  phnilttr  r^ifumstances.  The  ef- 
fect was  instantaneous ;  the  next  mo- 
ment eaw  them  eliding,  or  rather  roU- 
inf;  down  the  pathwny,  and  allowing 
me  time  sufficient  to  escape  in  perfect 
safety. 


My  first  determination  was  to  hast- 
en back,  and  rotuse  the  village ;  but, 
upon  second  thoughts,  it  app^md  ad* 
visable  to  act  more  cautiously.  I 
pro(3eeded,  therefore,  in  all  ha-ste,  to 
the  house  of  a  respectable  r(^deut  at 
Kilkee,  a  gentiemaa  who  had  lived 
there  for  some  years,  and  waf  well 
acquainted  ^vith  the  localities,  and 
most  of  the  chai'acters,  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood.  I  roused  Mm  oat  of  his 
bed  at  twelve  o'clock,  l>efore  which 
hour  I  could  nut  rciu-h  his  house,  ow- 
ing to  the  dai  kuctid  of  the  uitiiit,  and 
the  caution  neeeeaaiy  in  finmng  mf 
way.  He  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion ;  and  then  for  a  moment  seemed 
absorbed  in  thought. 

"  I  will  lay  mv  life  for  it,  that  the 
fellow  you  Hi^eiik  of  i«  Shawn  Buic, 
the  celebrated  murderer  of  (  'athenne 
Delaney.  Ue  has  been  nusiiing  for 
aome  years,  ever  since  that  occur- 
rence, and  I  will  answer  for  it  that 
he  has  returned. " 

"I  thmk,  bir, "  1  replied,  '^that  yon 
are  right ;  for  hia  aaBodate  aevent 
times  repeated  the  rnnir  of  Shawn, 
which  1  distinctly  overheard.  What 
kind  of  a  looking  person  is  he  ?" 

He  b  rather  a  remarkable  lookiK 
man  :  badly  made,  crooked  noee,  nxA 
cursed  with  a  uiost  atrocioua  ejLjiiea' 
sion  of  counttrnance.** 
*'  I  am  anre,  theiL  that  he  ia  IIm 
erson,  and  that  I  have  seen  him." 
then  related  to  him  my  interview 
with  the  stranger  on  the  pathway  a 
abort  time  before. 

'*  He  is  the  very  man  ;  and  a  more 
villainous  ruffian  never  fircw  breath. 
But  what  Vim  the  green  ieai  he  spoke 

ofr 

"Oh,  it  was  a  leaf  of  palm,  which 
my  servant  put  in  ray  hat  on  the  pre- 
vious Sunday,  and  I  partly  fotgot» 
and  partly  did  not  care,  ta  mnow 

it." 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you,  that  yon  had 
as  ntirrow  an  eectipe  as  moat  of  your 
friends ;  for  if  he  mispeeCed  thatyn 
were  likely  to  have  discovered  his 
hiding-place,  he  would  as  soon  have 
hurled  you  from  the  path,  as  he 
did  the  rock  yon  mentioii.  But  we 
must  not  lose  o\ir  time,  for  he  is  a 
crafty  devil,  and  as  plentifully  stored 
with  resources  as  a  wood  fox.  Corner 
we  must  get  aome  help  I" 

We  then  proceedecf  to  the  honaea 
of  several  friends,  until  we  had  col- 
lected a  conclave  of  eight,  and  mi 
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doTTTi  to  consider  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  After  some  dehberation,  we 
resolved  to  send  to  Eilrush  for  mili- 
tary aid;  then  to  arm  ourselves,  and 
with  our  seiTants,  to  hasten  to  the 
spot,  and  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  so  as 
to  prevent  his  escape,  it  was  doubtful, 
however,  that  he  woukl  not  have 
left  the  ] place  before  wc  arrived  ;  hut 
we  sent  instructious  to  tlie  military  to 
examine  every  house  on  their  way 
witimi  three  wSHm  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  to  proceed  as  cautiously, 
and  with  as  mucli  celerity,  a.s  the  na- 
ture of  the  circumstances  might  allow. 

It  waa  two  o'doek  before  we  reach- 
ed our  destination ;  we  had  proceeded 
very  silently,  stopping  oce!i.>«ionaliy 
to  observe  whether  we  could  distin- 
guish eoimda  of  aoy  kind ;  and  several 
timei  turning  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
to  ascertain  if  any  boats  were  visil^le 
on  the  sea.  The  morning  s  light  was 
just  dawninji;  when  we  arrived ;  but 
neither  sound  of  voice  nor  footstep 
was  to  be  heard,  or  boat  to  he  seen, 
or  human  figure  on  the  cUlls :  uU  was 
as  still  as  death,  except  when  the 
whimpers  of  our  own  voieee  distiu-bed 
the  morning  culm.  For  a  moment  it 
was  thought  tliat  a  figure  of  a  wo- 
man was  seen  darting  under  one  of 
the  diffi^  near  the  Pufling-hole ;  hat 
80  rapid  was  the  motion,  and  so  un- 
certain the  light,  and  at  the  same 
time,  such  seemed  to  be  the  precarious 
poaition  of  a  peiaon  in  tliat  place, 
that  wc  concluded  the  whole  to  be 
merely  the  cfliM  t  of  imagination. 

Having  posted  our  little  imrty  at 
diffcient  points  on  the  line  of  the 
cliffs,  we  waited  at  the  head  (»f  the 
pathway  leading  to  the  eaveru  fur  the 
approach  of  the  military. 

After  spending  about  three  hours 
in  feverish  exi)ectation,  having  risen 
for  about  the  sixth  time  to  refre^ih 
my  Imibs  and  my  head  in  the  cool 
bnoe,  I  spied  at  a  distance  the  ap- 
proaeh  of  the  military.  They  were 
coming  by  a  line  of  road  considerably 
to  the  left  of  the  viUage,  anil  were 
brindn^;  with  them  a  stranger,  appa- 
tent^  m  the  eharacter  of  a  guide. 
Our  messengsr  wa.s  al^o  with  them. 
After  the  u«ual  salutations,  their  of- 
ficer informed  us,  that  they  had 
seardhed  every  house  on  their  way, 
where  they  thought  it  ponsible  that 
the  object  of  our  pursuit  could  be 
lurking ;  that  they  were  not  aUe  to 
diiioover  any  traeea  of  him ;  and  had 


hired  the  8trani:^er  to  lead  them  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  Some  ad- 
vised to  procure  boats,  and  go  round 
to  the  front  of  the  cavern  by  sea; 
others,  that  we  should  descend  at 
once  by  the  pathway,  down  which 
the  guide  professed  his  utter  inability 
to  iMd  ^m.  After  some  discuarion, 
it  was  pro]>()sed  that  I  should  act  as 
leader,  which  my  pride  prevented  me 
from  refusing ;  although,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  specimen  which  I  had  en- 
joyed that  night  of  the  honour  to  be 
derived  from  such  an  exix-dition  did 
not  much  encourage  me.  To  decline, 
however,  woald  nave  argued  cow- 
ardice. 

liut  how  were  we  to  be  arranged  ? 
My  knowledge  of  the  locahties  about 
hero  now  came  to  my  assistance.  I 
remembered  that  there  was  a  pro- 
jecting rock  nl>out  a  pistol-shot  Irom 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  from 
which  it  eonld  be  distinctly  covered, 
large  enough  to  allow  one  man  to 
stand  UT>on  it,  and  which,  provided 
he  could  maintain  himself  in  the  uo- 
sition  with  one  hand,  wonld  enalUe 
him  to  observe  distinctly  the  pro- 
ceedings l)clow,  and  to  fii«'  upon  any 
person  coming  out  of  it  with  a  pistol 
or  earhuie.  The  question  was  then, 
who  would  venture  there  ?  The  officer 
could  not  leave  his  men.  After  some 
consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
R  ,  a  young  gentleman  of  consid- 
erable activity  and  bodily  strength, 
who  had  joiiR'd  our  jiarty  on  the  even- 
ing before,  should  unilertakc  it.  tkme 
])resence  of  mind  and  coolness,  as 
well  as  strenffth  were  required  for 
this  part  of  the  undertaking,  as  the 
rock  stood  more  tiian  two  hundred 
feet  directly  over  the  sea,  and  a 
glance  downwards  was  ouite  sufficient 
to  satisfy  ;iiiy  rensonaiile  person  of 
the  practica hi  1  ity  of  1  n  eakin g  h is  neck. 
Ho  undertook  to  act  his  part,  and 
with  mneh  the  same  sort  of  ^p:ati^ 
feelings  to  my  considerate  fnend.%  I 
jtrepared  for  mine.  Four  soldiers,  with 
their  otiicer,  were  to  be  my  est:ort; 
seven  more,  with  a  corporal^  and  tlie 
remainder  of  the  volunteenng  party, 
were  to  stop  on  the  cliff  andwatc'h 
the  proceedings  from  abova  Just  as 
we  were  about  to  desoend,  the  officer 
called  the  corporal  aside,  and  whis- 
pered in  liis  ear,  as  he  afterwards 
told  me,  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
thtir  guide,  whom  he  had  eveiy  reason 
to  subject  was  not  a  tme  man. 
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I  then  began  to  lead  tke  way.  Am 
we  ahonld  aeioend  with  our  ftees  to 

the  rock,  it  was  resolved  that  our 
guns  should  be  fixed  bebinil  our  backs 
until  we  reached  the  turn  in  the  path. 
On  we  went,  and  had  jnst  deeeraded 
a  little  below  the  turn,  when,  as  I  was 
t-aking  my  <rim  rightly  in  my  hand, 
a  shrill  whistle  from  above  rang  among 
the  rocks.  In  a  moment  we  had  onr 
guns  fixed,  and  every  eye  below  the 
turn  was  directed  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern.  In  about  half  a  minute 
we  obeerred  the  head  of  a  man  ex- 
tended from  behind  a  piece  of  jutting 
rock ;  and  almost  at  the  same  instant 
we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  above 
1U,  and  saw  the  elate  and  dust  v  gravel 
of  the  rock  dashed  about  the  face, 
whi*  }!  ^Usappeared  before  we  oould 
leaiu  vv  nether  or  not  it  was  hit. 

No  sooner  had  I  heard  the  shot^ 
when  the  officer  cried,  "Now,  my  lads, 
down  upon  them."  We  rolled,  tum- 
bled, slid,  jumped,  down  the  remain- 
der of  the  path,  and  were  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern  before  we  could 
have  thought  it  possible  the  minuto 
before.  To  cock  our  guns,  preseutr 
bayonets,  and  chaige^  was  the  work 
of  a  moment— we  were  In  the  oentM 
of  the  cavern. 

'*Holy  Var^  and  blessed  Saints 
defind  usP  cned  a  shrill,  squeaking, 
voice,  fro  Ml  one  side  of  the  strange 
retreat.  " "  J  M  pased  Mother  keep  us — 
what's  this  at  ail  at  all  V 

"Hollo,  my  old  lady!"  cried  the 
officer ;  "  where  are  you  1  Come  out 
my  old  damsel,  and  let  us  (ii^t  a 

glunpse  of  you."  And  so  saving, 
e,  with  one  or  two  of  the  soldiers, 
groped  his  way  towards  the  aide  from 
whence  the  voice  proceeded. 

"Uh,  what  are  veea,  at  all  at  all  1 
Sore,  an*  I  thought  it  was  my  own 
Mick  that  was  a  coming  home  to  me, 
and  dhriving  the  cows  before  him — 

God  bless  him !  Oh,  thin,  what  I"  

**  Cows!  my  good  fHend,"  said  the 
officer.  "How  the  devil  could  cows 
get  here;  unless  they  were  sea^ves 
you  mean  V* 

**Ooh,  thin,  tnre  enough,  bnt  I 
tiiought  I  was  at  homo ;  an'  where 
am  I,  my  jewel ;  an'  who  are  yees?" 

**  Why,  first  and  loremoat,  you  are 
in  possession  of  his  Migesty  the 
kings  troops ;  and  wc  are  come  here 
to  take  anfl  possess  onr?plveR  of  the 
person  of  a  man  called  6hawn  Buie, 
if  you  know  snoh  an  one." 


Shawn  Buie  1  Is  it  him  that  was 
drownded  at  the  daSt  of  Mohir  jtm 
mane  ?— an'  it  'iU  be  long  before  jtm 

find  him !" 

"  Indeed  I'm  thinking  so.  with  yua 
fu  our  guide  1"  said  one  of  the  msa : 
"so  I  think  we  roust  pnt  you  out  oi 

our  way  for  a  while." 

Thur  a  mon  dioul  1"  said  a  voice 
from  behind ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment  the  soldier  staggered  back  Ite- 
n^th  a  blow  from  tne  direction  in 
which  the  voice  came.  A  figure  dart- 
ed to  the  month  of  the  eavem ;  seve- 
ral shot's  were  fired  after  him  ;  but 
the  darkness  and  the  smoke  prevent- 
ed correct  aim.  A  plunge  mto  the 
aea  was  heard,  and  we  all  rushed  oat 
He  had  dived,  and  the  direction  which 
he  had  taken  under  water  wc  could  not 
at  once  perceive.  The  noise  of  the 
shots  below  had  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  those  above,  and  now  ever>' 
eye  was  strained  to  mark  the  spot 
where  he  rosa 

**Wurrah  sthrn,  wnrrah  sthm! 
will  yees  kill  my  child,  yees  murther- 
iiifr  villiiis,  that  never  did  hurt  nor 
harm  to  bustc  uur  ckristhan  il  Let  iiim 
alone,  I  say  agin ;  or  Fll  hethe  death 
of  yees— you  red  lobster!"  said  the 
old  hag,  who,  at  the  first  rtlarm,  bad 
sprung  up.  and  following  out,  had 
seised  hola  of  the  officer  by  the  throat 
One  of  the  soldiers  struck  her  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  musket,  to  make 
her  let  go  her  hold ;  and  in  return  ro- 
oei^ed  a  blow  tnm  a  stone  oo  the 
head,  which  levelled  him  with  the 
earth.  The  row  iiovv*  became  general. 
Several  soldiers  fired  into  the  cavern 
at  once.  A  cxy  was  heard,  followed 
by  a  deep  groan.  For  a  moment  I 
felt  horrified  :  and  would  have  given 
my  best  Kigby  that  we  had  not  fired. 
The  next  thing,  howerer,  wss  to  see 
what  work  we  nad  done.  We  groped 
our  way  in,  unmolested  by  the  poor 
old  woman,  whom  the  violence  ot  the 
blow  and  the  cry  of  the  wounded 
person  had  quite  ovt  rr,  nie — she  had 
fainted.  Alter  a  short  time  wp  found 
the  bodv  of  a  little  boy,  who  was 
sent  with  the  ftigitiTs  ma  the  dane- 
ing  party  a  few  Sundays  before.  The 
poor  little  fellow  was  quite  dead— ^ 
had  been  shot  through  the  heart 

Inthemesntime,  our  fHends  above 
kept  a  sharp  look  out  As  soon  as 
Shawn  Buie  had  risen  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  he  was  saluted  with  a 
dischatge  of  mmketiy,  which,  how* 
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ever,  appeared  to  prove  ineffectual 
in  consequence  of  the  deceptive  dis- 
tance. Several  balls  fell  far  short ; 
8ome  beyond  n  ly  one  eeemetl  to  be 
well  aiiiu'd.  IL-  did  not,  hinvpver, 
appear  to  bo  struck  ;  but  turiu  *i  over 
and  dived  again  like  a  wellexper  icuced 
and  powerful  swimmer.  I  had  re- 
turned from  the  cavern  before  lie 
rose  thf^  sfcond  time  ;  the  otbccr 
pointed  m  tiie  direction  where  he  ex- 
pected him  to  riBe.  I  Tested  my  rifle 
U[)on  a  jutting  portion  of  rock,  ready 
to  tire  ;  for  I  found  that  I  had  now 
too  far  involved  myself  to  decline  act- 
ing as  I  was  commanded.  After  some 
time,  having  waited  longer  than  we 
thon^^ht  it  pos^^ible  for  a  living  i>cr8on 
to  remain  under  water,  we  aaw  the 
bare  feet  of  a  man  rise  out  of  the 
tea,  and  then  settle  down,  the  body 
a-srcndin?  sloAvly  after  thcoit  and 
turning  on  its  back. 

He  is  dead  !"  cried  all  at  once. 

"Who  is  dead?  Is  it  my  child) 
Have  yees  killed  iny  elnld,  yon  mur- 
therinc  divils  I  Have  vees  killed 
child,  I  say  agin  ?  Ocb.  then,  has  it 

come  to  this;  that  I''  and  she 

fainted  again. 

I  now  ascended  the  <'litF  as  speedily 
as  I  could,  leaviiij^  the  military  to 
guard  those  below,  in  order  to  consult 
with  my  friends  on  the  top  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  ]>rooeediii''.  It  was 
conaidered  best  tu  despatc  ix  iiiesseu- 
gers  for  two  or  three  boats,  which 
could  convey  the  bodies  and  the  old 
woman  home,  instead  of  forcing  her, 
and  dragging  them,  up  the  cliii.  Three 
gentkmen  set  off  forthwith,  and  I 


Buie,  m 

remained  above  with  the  rest  of  the 
volunteers.  All  began  a^in  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  tranquillity.  The 
stranger  hiv  beside  me,  tied  by  the 
wrists  and  legs  ;  his  face  swollen  and 
bloody,  which  1  was  told  was  caused 
by  a  blow  which  he  received  from 
one  of  the  guards  when  he  gave  the 
whistle  tliat  first  startled  us,  which 
pnt  fi  decided  negative  on  any  further 
bigualti  from  him.  The  body  of  fcihawn 
Buie  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
bine  sea,  rising  up  and  doWB  with 
every  tossing  wave. 

After re|>eating  the  occurrence  which 
happened  in  the  ca?e  more  than  race, 
we  began  to  turn  our  eyes  toward  the 
linp  of  coast  from  whence  th^^  I'oata 
should  come.  By  degrees  one  of  us 
obsenred  the  body  to  drift  away  close 
to  Bishop's  Island ;  butstiU  we  thought 
that,  perhaps,  the  rising  of  the  tide 
might  have  that  effect.  We  turned 
our  eyes  toward*  Kilkee ;  and  when 
we  looked  agidn,  the  bod^r  had  van- 
ished. Wc  ppmng  to  our  ie^^t — every 
eye  wae  strained  ;  but  no  vestige  of 
ms  appearance  remained,  save  the 
mfBing  of  the  water  where  he  had 
been.  Wo  looked  until  our  eyes 
strained  again.  Borne  said,  that  a 
shark  must  have  carried  the  body 
down;  but  that  was  negatived  at 
once.  Others  said  that  he  dived 
again  ;  but  it  seemed  impossible  that 
he  could  be  alive.  We  suggested; 
we  contradicted  ;  we  looara ;  we 
strained  ;  but  all  to  no  purp  x-e— the 
bo<]y  of  Shawn  Buie  had  vanished; 
and  wais  never  heard  of  more. 
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XOBBBT  OWBir  AND  HIS  flOClAL  PBILOBOFBT. 

The  Sieihan  Cyclops  may  be  a  fable  ;      Mr.  CoVideu  is  a  Cyclops,  so  is  Mr. 

but  it  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact  that  in  Smith  O'Brien.    Wordsworth  mB  a 

England  there  exists  aiBoe  of  one-^yed  poetical,  and  Jeremy  Bentbam  aa 

men,  who  can  only  see  life  as  in  a  wtilitarian  Cyrlops.    In  all  thr^p  rf- 

Jncture,  on  a  flat  surfa<'p,  with  no  markable  men  tue  other  eye  of  the 

breground  ur  background,  no  light  or  niiini,  by  which  we  harmonire  and 

ehoMCw.   All  they  see  is  one  staring,  prnportionate  truth — by  which  we  see 

exprcftsionless  flat ;  the  faculty  which  tliins^s  in  their  relati  n  to  each  nthfr— 

tones  down  one  colour  and  throws  out  was  blind.    Th»n'     •  nieu  of  one  idea, 

another  is  wautintf :  they  are  the  men  but  the  little  tij.iL  they  see  they  at 

of  one  idea,  and,  therefore,  of  one  eye.  least  see  tnily.   Not  so  with  the  en- 

They  cannot  produce  two  images  of  thusiii^t,  whether,  as  Spinozji,  d  d 

one  object,  but  eitherseedouble,  a.s  tiie  drunk  ;  or  ;us  Augoiste  Comle.  drunk 

drunkeu  man  ;  or  single,  as  the  one-  with  matt^^r  and  positive  laws  ;  or  as 

esyed  man.  In  the  one  case,  dnink  Robert  Owen,  drunk  with  social  re- 

with  theory,  the  brain  supposes  tlicre  form.    Not  only  is  his  field  of  v\>\fm 

are  separate  objects,  because  it  sees  limited,  l>ut.  in  that  limited  field,  he 

separate  imag^  ;  in  the  other  case,  it  cannot  and  will  not  see  thin^  as  they 

sees  the  Mme  object  always  in  the  are.  Objects  have  loot  their  simplicity 

same  point  of  view.    It  is  diffictdt  to  to  him.   It  is  not  that  he  half  creates, 

say  which  def«^ct  of  vision  misleads  while  lie  half  perceives— whh  h  all 

most;  but  your  thorou^  enthusiast  i<ieahiit8  must  do — but  that  he  wholly 

is  generally  the  victiin  of  both  mis-  creates  his  own  perceptionn.  like 

takes.    A  one-eyed  man  under  the  Dr}'dcn,  in  the  "Hind  and  the  Pan- 

otlects  of  drink  m  more  to  be  pitied  thcr,"  he  exclaims — 
than  a  blmd  mau;  for  the  one,  at     ShiUI  my  rraaon  tomy  ftuthcompel? 

least,  has  no  illusions — all  is  darkness,  And  ilnll  my  gi^ht,  and  i«tteh,Mkd  ttft«nM  F 

and  as  he  feels  his  steps  he  does  not  Superior  fa^uhu  -.  an  mi  ««idc  ; 

poon  fall  into  the  ditch.  But  what  is  ^^'^^  ^"i^*ervic-nt  organs  be  n>y  guUk.>*' 
more  pitiable  than  the  enthusiast  who      Su])ordinating  reai>on  to  faith,  he 

only  sees  from  one  point  of  view,  and  at  last  subordinates  sight  to  rea.«nn, 

yet  from  that  fixed  point  sees  things  and  reaches  the  grand  conclnsion,  that 

douhlo.    His  life  is  one  long  ilhisiMn,  if  fui-t.s  are  npiinst  hitn,  it  i«  so  rau<-h 

and  the  more  sincere  he  is  in  walking  the  worse  for  the  iacu.    Things  are 

by  the  inner  light  of  his  own  imagi-  the  creatures  of  thoughts  and  not 

nation,  the  more  hopelessly  he  goes  thought  of  things :  the  philosophy  of 

astray.    The  life  of  Robert  Owen  is  common  fense  is  turned  npside  down, 

the  lifo  of  a  man  who  wa.«?  born  a  and  we  are  fairly,  at  last,  among  thp 

bober  and  who  died  a  drunken  Cy-  Anthr(»pophagi,  whose  heads  beneath 

clops-^who  was,  by  original  or  eany  their  shonlders  grow, 
infirmity,  unable  to  see  life  from  more      We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Sargant  for 

tlian  one  jMiint  of  view,  but  who  ad-  n  most  readable  and  judicious  sum- 

ded  to  that  the  other  infirmity,  that  maiy  of  Robert  Owen's  social  philo- 

in  middle  age  he  got  drunk  with  a  sophy.   It  must  hare  been  no  small 

theory,  and  never  again  was  able  to  trial  of  temper  to  wade  thnmgh  Owen's 

see  ohjfM't'^  singly;  and  who,  under  autobiography;  to  bear  this  singular 

this  double  delusion,  outlived  his  ge-  egoist  company  through  a  long  life  of 

neration.  and  only  died  the  other  da^r*  nearly  ninety  years ;  to  allow  for  his 

the  last  believer  in  his  singular  opi-  humours,  and  to  forgive  the  closing 

nions.    Buch  a  man's  life  is  worth  scene  of  a  long  life  of  mistaken  pliilan- 

sbudiy,  if  not  for  the  results  he  arrived  thropy.   The  biographer  who  escapes 

at|  at  least  for  the  singular  way  that  the  temptation  of  falling  down  to 

he  Game  to  them.  worship  his  hero^  sddom  escapes  the 

*  Robgft€)i9emMdkkMaPMhtophtf.  By  William  Lucas  Sargant.  London  ; 
Smith,  Elder,  sad  Co^ 
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opposite  danger  of  fikUing  out  with  ed  a  refonnatory  to  cure  Socialism— 

him,  and  f!iii«;in<,'  liim  away  in  a  pas-  that  juvenile  oHender  of  the  inherited 

sion.    Sumetiiues  he  is  guilty  of  both,  depravity  of  its  jiarenta'  athei^iii.  It 

like  the  men  of  Lystra,  who  first  sa-  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  his  father  - 

crifioed  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  but  it  i.s  a  wiser  father  that  knows  his 

theu  Ftoned  them.    So  the biojjraphcr  ehihl  in  these  r^nysof  tranKforrnation. 

w  ho  l)egiu3  as  a  passionate  idolater,  If  Owen  or  Shtlley  couhi  walk  into 

eud^i  as  a  passionate  iconoclast.    We  the  Coiigrwjs  of  Social  Keformers, 

tremble  for  Frederick  the  Great  in  held  at  Glasgow  tbe  other  day,  how 

ihe  hands  of  ^Ir.  Carlyle.   We  ahould  they  would  stare  at  the  religious  snr- 

not  wonder  it'  he  will  put  him  down  roundings  of  their  progeny  {    Is  thin 

at  the  end  of  hi.s  tourth  volume  as  the  jpositive  banliing,  the  latcist  birtli 

Fritz  the  Little,  like  Victor  Hugo'i  of  time)  How  could  an  age  that  had 

Najx>Uon  A  J*<:tit.    ]\Ir.  Sargant  has  outgrown  superstition,  tlnus  fall  l>a«  k 

escaped  both  the.se  temptations:  he  intotheann8ofthatbeidam,Keligiou I 

is  moderate  throughout  in  his  praise  What  had  Uhristianity  to  say  to  the 

and  blame.  An  Owenite  converted  to  propagation  (^So<aaliBm,  that  it  dboiild 

common  sense  could  not  dismiss  the  now  adopt  it  as  its  own  ?  The  habe  is 

dream  of  his  youth  more  in4lulgently.  of  Egyptian,  Ti<>t  of  Hebrew  birth — it 

All  he  aaks  is  pity  for  Owen's  errors,  reluseti  to  be  called  the  child  of  Soly- 

and  leiqpeot  for  husiiicerity :  and  the  ma*a  daughter.  Sach  would  be  the 

bitterest  enemy  to  Socialism,  the  vain  protest  of  the  pbilanthropistB  of 

bloated  aristocrat,  the  prelate  in  pur-  a  former  a*?e,  againnt  the  theo-philan- 

ple  and  hno  linen,  for  whose  especial  thropists  of  oui-  own.    it  is  ail  of  no 

vae  the  Secularist  xesenres  a  plaoe  of  use.  Owen  must  resign  his  charge  to 

poniabmeDt  hereafter,  will  aOow  the  a  Christian  nana  Socialism  is  to  be 

rl;iini,  and  will  bury  their  hate  of  brought  up  as  a  jjoo<l  little  Christian 

Owen  s  mistakes  in  the  same  grave  — its  dericai  sponsors  go  bail  for  its 

with  thdr  love  of  the  game  laws.  ^  good  behavionr—BO  Oonwrvatism 

Conscr\'atives  can  the  ni  ne  readily  may  now  forget  ita  fears,  and  turn 

forgive  such  extreme  lladicalisin  as  social  reformer.    Lord  T>crby  andSir 

tliat  of  Owen*s,  if  they  bear  in  mind  John  Pakington  lead  the  way. 
that  the  errors  of  one  age  are  the      Bobert  Owen  was  bom  on  the  14th 

truths  of  another.   Coleridge  taught  of  Hay,  1771,  at  Newtown,  Hontgo* 

afine  lesson  (if  eharity  in  the  weighty  nien'shire.    \\h  father  was  a  petty 

remark,  that  the  errors  which  wc  de-  tradesman,  who  kept  the  post-othce, 

uouuce  so  Ileal  tily  may  be  only  the  and  was  looked  up  to  as  the  villai^e 

refracted  shadow  of  truths  not  yet  oiaele — theimporterof  thenewsofthe 

risen  above  the  horizon.    As  the  world — the  ^epo.^ito^y  of  the  secrets 

pre.aiher  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  who  r>fNewtown.  Young  Owen  was  a  pre- 

mihtook  tiie  shadow  of  hi.s  own  bro-  cucious  child,  who  read  much,  and 

ther  for  a  giant,  so  Conservatism  may  who  rose  at  last  in  the  estimation  of 

see  an  enemy  in  the  approaching  form  his  parents  ko  far  as  to  become  the 

of  a  friend.    The  SocialLsni  of  (Twen's  conhdcntiul  adviser  of  the  adviser  of 

day,  that  Eldon  aud  Sidnu»ulh  chai-  Newtown.    Tiie  child  is  father  to  the 

lenged,  as  Hamlet  did  his  father's  man;  so  that  exaggerated  firmness— a 

ghost,  clad  in  eomplcte  steel,  now  fixity  of  puriMXse  whii  h  was  Owen's 

steals  upon  us  in  such  a  Cliristian  fault  in  ajjc — is  seen  in  him  in  youth, 

guise,  tnat  we  may  speak  with  iL  Uis  mother  once  reported  him  to  his 

It  is  the  ghost  of  OommuiUBm,  bap-  &ther  for  disobejdng  her.   He  was 

tized  antf  given  a  Christian  name,  chastised  in  the  rigorous  way  much  in 

Cured  of  its  atheism,  has  it  not  <  lergy-  fiishion  a  century  ago.  After  refusing 

men  like  Maurice  and  Kiugsley  for  submission  several  times,  eachrefuuai 

its  godfathers,  and  the  authoress  of  being  followed  by  a  lash,  he  concluded 

"  L»'f,'endary  and  Cliristian  Art"  for  with  saying,  "Vou  may  kill  me,  but 

its  godmother  ?    Shelley  has  been  de-  T  will  not  ilo  it;"  and  so  the  contest 

prived  of  Ids  children  a  second  time ;  ended.  He  was  never  chastised  after- 

his  intellectuai  progeny,  Uke  his  na-  wards. 

tural,  have  been  given  out  to  nurse  to      At  ten  years  of  age  he  wasappren- 

pioM-*  relations— and  the  Association  ticed  to  a  Mr.  M'Gutfog,  a  traoesmaa 

for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at  Stamford,  iu  Lincolnshire.  Here 

with  bishops  for  chapl^ns,  have  open-  he  was  treated  as  one  of  the  fiyniljr 
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and  carefully  instnicted  in  the  busi- 
ness, to  his  great  benefit  in  after-life. 
At  fourteen  vouug  Owen  determined 
to  iMuih  his  foitaiMt  in  London,  and 
made  out  a  situation  as  a  shop-assist- 
ant in  the  Boroueh-road.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  Manchester,  whither  he 
WM  temi|ted  by  an  advsnee  of  nlary. 
And  at  nineteen  vears  of  age,  we  find 
him  on  the  threshold  of  life — a  youth 
with  good  moral  principles,  but  al- 
ready sceptical  in  his  religious  opinions 
— ambitious  to  rise,  but  with  a  keen 
eye  to  business,  and  altogother  with 
more  of  the  Manchester  miil-uwiier  in 
him  than  of  the  aodal  reformer  and 
▼isionanr  phUanthropist. 

Manchester  made  him  a  manufac- 
turer, and  Glasgow  promoted  liim  into 
aphiloflopher.  Dunngtholatter  years 
of  last  century,  the  cotton  trade  was 
taking  root  in  Ijancashire,  and  mills 
were  springingup  as  if  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton-down, wiMled  across  the  Atlantio, 
hadcroppedupin  amarvellousgrowth 
of  tall  chinmcys,  vomiting  Rmoke over 
moorand  hiU.  This  was  the  day  when 
fortones  were  made,  andfiunilies  foon- 
ded  that  have  since  nfesed  into  the 
Peerage.  If  yoTmg  Owen  had  stuck 
to  his  Manchester  schemes,  he  might 
have  written  his  name  among  the 
PmIb,  Strutts,  and  Marshalls— the 
founders  of  a  new  aristocracy.  To  all 
appearance  this  was  to  be  his  posi- 
tion in  life.  He  had  made  asQccess- 
ful  start  in  Manchester — had  taken  a 
lartre  new  factor)',  and  set  up  on  liis 
own  account.  Ue  then  became  mana- 
ger and  partner  to  a  Mr.  Drinkwater, 
whose  fortunes  he  way  fast  retrieving, 
as  well  as  beginning  his  (nvii  ;  Imt  his 
destiny — or,  as  Owen  would  say,  his 
'^surroundings"— wereagainsthim.  A 
dispute  witli  Mr.  Drinkwater  led  tea 
dissohition  of  partnership ;  and  we  find 
him  at  last  joint  manager  of  the 
Charlton  Twist  Company,  with  the 
duty  of  visiting  customers  in  the  North 
of  England,  wliich  journey  he  was  led 
toextend  mto  Scotland.  Mail-coaches 
had  not  been  yet  established,  and  it 
took  two  days  and  three  nights  unbro- 
ken travelling  by  post-caiTiages  to  go 
from  Manchester  to  Glasgow.  During 
one  of  these  visits  to  Glasgow,  Owen 
paid  a  visit  to  New  Lanark,  then  a  pri- 
mitive manufacturing  Scotch  village, 
with  four  water-mills  for  cotton  spin- 
ning, near  the  falls  of  the  Clyde. 
Owen  was  pleased  with  the  scenery 
and  the  situation  of  the  mills and,  ais 


he  stood  in  front  of  the  buildings, 
he  said  to  his  companion,  "Of  all 
places  that  I  have  yet  seen,  I  should 
lirefer  this  in  wfai»  to  Ivy  an  experi- 
ment I  have  long  contemplated,  and 
have  wished  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  put  in  practice."  At  that  time  he 
had  no  reason  to  anticipate  tiial  hia 
wish  would  be  gratified. 

It  w;us  "love  first  taught  a  monareh 
to  be  wise,"  and  so  it  was  a  marriage 
which  pared  the  way  for  Owesn  enter- 
ing  the  path  of  a  Social  Reformer. 
The  proprietor  of  the  New  Lanark 
Mills,  a  Mr.  Dale,  was  a  widower, 
with  five  daughters,  the  ddest  of 
whom  had  the  care  of  the  house  and 
of  her  sisters.  A  Miss  Spear,  of 
Manchester,  a  mutual  friend  of  both 
parties,  had  provided  Owen  with  4 
letter  of  introduction  to  Miss  Dale, 
wliicli  led  to  moniini;  walks  and  an 
intimacy  on  both  sides,  which  Miss 
Spear  blew  into  aifaune,  by  ajudieioui 
hint  dropped,  that  I\Iiss  Dale  was 
strongly  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 
and  that  if  ever  she  married,  he  ahouhl 
be  her  husband. 

Love,  which  is  never  at  a  loan  fat 
a  stratagem,  now  suggested  to  him  a 
nlan  for  obtaining  an  introductioB  to 
Mr.  Dale.  He  called  upon  him  to 
ask  whether  it  was  a  true  report  that 
the  Lanark  Mills  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  Mr.  Dale  at  first  rec^ved 
nis  proposal  coldly ;  but  when  Owen 
had  Batistied  him  that  he  was  in  part- 
nership with  older  men,  so  that  the 
capital  was  forthcoming,  he  enter- 
tained the  proposal  aeriondy;  and  a 
visit  of  tlie  other  Manchester  partncn 
led  to  the  sale  of  the  works,  and  to 
the  iuHtalment  of  Owen  as  partner 
and  resident  manager  <tf  the  New 
Lanark  Twist  Company. 

The  ru^  for  obtaining  an  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Dale  had  succeeded  so 
well,  that  he  was  now  uQI-ewner  ill 
his  stead.  The  father's  objections  te 
his  danuhter's  marriage  with  an  ad- 
venturer-(a  land  louper,  as  he  called 
him)— were  not  now  insujperaUe,  and 
the  courtship  ended  as  all  such  affairs 
ought  to  end,  in  a  marriage,  on  the 
30th  September,  1799.  Owen  was 
astonished  at  the  brevity  of  the  eere- 
raony.  The  interested  partie.s  a.<^<em- 
bled  in  the  drawing  room.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Balfour,  a  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Ohnreh  of  Scotland,  derired 
the  lady  niul  gentleman  to  stand  up, 

and  asked  them  separately  whether 
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each  of  them  vrns  "filing  to  receive 
the  other  as  husband  or  wife  ;  when, 
after  a  nod  of  assent  from  each,  they 
wopi  d«dared  to  be  married. 

A  yirosperous  conrtsliip  Imd  now 
in^tallrd  Owen  in  the  sphere  of  life  in 
which  he  was  to  display  his  peculiar 
thooTioi  of  loeial  reform,  and  work 
out  upon  a  couple  of  tliousand  factory 
hands  the  great  prol>leni  of  the  re- 
generation of  mankind,  by  bettering 
the  iaoitary  and  other  eurroundings 
of  man's  nature,  which  not  only  help 
to  modify,  but,  according  to  Owen, 
actually  create  character.  Bad  as 
the  iMiory  system  then  wm  in  Ri- 
iL^dand,  it  wa«,  if  possible,  worse  in 
Scotland.  Serfdom  lingered  on  still 
in  some  of  the  mining  districts ;  and 
the  oiMratiTe  was  treated  es  little 
better  than  a  serf.  To  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  hands,  the  workhouses  farmed 
out  their  children  to  the  mill-owners, 
who  contracted  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
WWk  them,  on  condition  of  relieving 
the  ratepayers?  of  Burh  a  burden.  Mr. 
Dale,  the  late  proprietor  of  the  Lanark 
works,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
idleviate  the  evils  resulting  from  such 
a  system.  He  had  Aoo  children 
quartereil  on  him,  whom  he  housed 
in  well-aired,  spacious,  clean  rooms, 
while  the  food  was  abundant-,  and  the 
clothing  sufficient.  But  the  <  bain 
of  serfdom  galled,  not\nth8taudmg. 
The  children  were  sent  to  work  at 
nx  years  of  age,  and  young  and  old 
toiled  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
seven  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  night- 
school,  however  well  meant  by  the 
benevolent  proprietor,  only  added  the 
toils  of  the  mind  to  those  of  the 
body,  and  turned  instniction  into  a 
fresh  weariness.  The  inevitable  re- 
sults followed.  The  poor  ehildien 
ha^d  their  slavery.  Many  abscond- 
ed :  some  were  stunted  atid  even 
dwarfed  in  stature:  at  thirteen  to 
fifteen  yean  old,  when  their  appren- 
ticeship  ended,  they  commonly  went 
off  to  (Tla.<?gow  or  Edinhnrgh,  with  no 
natural  guardians,  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  altogetheradnurabl^  train- 
ed for  swelling  title  mass  of  vice  and 
misery  in  the  towns.  Owen  entirely 
exonerates  Mr.  Dale  from  ail  blame 
in  the  matter,  contending  that  the 
authorities  ought  to  have  deferred  the 
anprenticeship  of  the  children  till 
they  were  educated,  and  tit  for  labour. 
But,  he  says,  with  justice,  if  such 


miseries  followed  under  the  best  of 
masters,  what  must  have  been  the 
result  under  the  worst? 

Owen,  who  had  now  ten  years'  expe- 
ricnce  in  the  mana":ement  of  factories, 
found  himself  at  last  with  a  favour- 
able case  upon  which  to  try  hia 
great  experiment  of  remodelling  man- 
kind by  improving  his  circumstance.^, 
lie  set  to  work  at  onee.  He  set  up 
shops  for  supplyiug  good  provisions 
at  wholesale  price,  ne  reftused  to  re- 
ceive any  more  pauper  children,  and 
set  up  an  infant  school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  his  operatives — not  a  night, 
but  a  day  school — ^in  which  the 
little  creatures  were  taught  to  dance 
and  sing  and  tlif  nlphiuict  and  the 
abacus  were  unseeu  and  imknown. 
Instead  of  the  all  workand  no  phij*' 
system,  Owen  established  the  "all 
play  and  no  work"  in  the  New 
Lanark  schools;  and  though  it  is 
probable  he  was  too  much  in  one  ex- 
tmne,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  too 
much  in  th'^  'irher,  Mtill  it  was  a  fault 
in  the  right  direction,  and  by  its  ex- 
aggeration perhaps  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  age  to  the  right  mode  of 
drawing  out  diameter  by  kindness. 
Mixed  up  with  Owen's  schemes  for 
the  amcliorutiou  of  his  workpeople, 
thei-e  seems  to  have  been  not  a  Uttle 
pedantry.  One  of  these  was  a  four- 
sided  piece  of  wood,  about  two  inches 
long  and  one  broad,  with  the  sides 
painted  lespectively  black,  white, 
yellow,  and  blue  ;  one  i)f  these  in- 
struments being  hung  up  near  every 
iierson  emx^lo^ed.  The  2,5tH)  toys 
had  their  positions  ananged  every 
day,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the 
worker  during  the  iireccding  -white, 
indicating  excellence  ;  yellow,  mode- 
rate goodness ;  blue,  a  neutral  coudi- 
tion  of  morals ;  and  black,  exceeding 
nnughtine.s.«^  Owen, ashe walkedalong 
the  factory,  fancied  that  he  could  thus 
take  in  07  the  eye  the  complexion 
of  the  moral  character  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  New  Lanark  ; 
and  was  dehghted  to  hnd  that  though 
at  first  there  was  a  piedoiBinanoe  of 
Uack,  with  some  blue,  a  little  yel- 
low, and  scarcely  nnv  white,  yet  that 
gradually  the  black  toned  down 
mto  blue,  the  blue  into  yellow,  and 
the  yellow  vanished  in  white,  thus 
indiikting  the  success  of  his  d  irling 
scheme.  He  had  only  to  perssever^ 
he  imagined,  in  this  improving  of 
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men's  suiToimdin^'.s — druiiiing,  pav- 
ing, lijghtintf,  washing,  cluthiug,  leed- 
ini^iii  onfer  to  chann  to  aleep  the 
demon  of  discontent,  and  turn  New 
Lanark  into  a  Garden  of  Edtn. 

Owen  was  a  one-eyed  man  irum  the 
firet;  hat  he  was  fast  beooming  Uiiid 
with  presumption  and  overweening 
with  success.  In  the  hands  of  a  lofis 
obiiiiuute  theorist  thin  Limurk  pro- 
ject might  have  been  carried  on  as 
prosperously  as  it  liad  bejnm.  But 
unhappily  Owen  liad  tagged  on  to  hi« 
schemes  of  social  reform  a  theory  of 
the  original  goodneesof  human  nature. 
The  Jesuits  of  Para^'iuiy  treated  the 
Indians  as  full-{;rown  but  nii  t  hievous 
children.  They  set  them  to  work,  and 
kept  their  minds  from  evil,  by  keep- 
ing down  thinking  and  kee})inn;  up 
handicraft.  ()w«!n,  in  Xew  I.;uiark, 
acted  almost  on  the  same  system.  Ue 
regarded  mankind  as  a  keeper  of  an 
asylum  would  so  many  irresponsiMe 
lunatics;  he  kept  tliem  busy,  and 
thought  to  draw  uui  moral  good  b^ 
drivingaway  physical  evil  The  Jesuit 
and  the  Socialist  theories  of  laanan 
nature  are  equally  false.  It  will  not 
do  to  keep  men  from  evil  b^  kce[)iu« 
them  from  the  knowledge  or  good  ana 
evil.  Simplicity  is  not  iuncM'enre  ti-s 
the  Paraguay  divines  and  tlie  Linark 
iilaiaiithi'opLit  agreed  to  think  it. 
Ytui  cannot  so  tutor  man  into  good 
from  without. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  as  Owen  began 
to  outstep  the  bounds  of  prudence  and 
to  ntk  the  character  of  a  spirited  and 
improving  emoloyer  in  tliat  of  a  phi- 
lanthropist and  visionary.that  his  pa rt  - 
uersgrew  impatient  of  his  projects  aa<i 
wished  to  curb  him  in  the  indiUgenee 
of  these  expensive  reforms.  Tlie  lead- 
inf5  partuei-.s  aoeordingly  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Scotland,  stayed  several  days 
at  Owen's  residence  of  Branfield,near 
the  mills,  inspected  all  the  arranj^c- 
ments,  and  listened  to  the  enthusiastic 
projects  for  the  future.  The  result 
was,  however,  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  their  maTia<:cr.  "  Each  of 
your  propositions,"  they  ?;aid,  "is 
true  individually,  out  as  tht  v  lead  to 
conclusions  contrary  to  our  education, 
habits, and  i)ractices,they  must  in  the 
aggregate  be  erroneous ;  and  we  cannot 
proceed  on  such  new  principles  of  go- 
verning and  extending  this  already 
very  large  establishment." 

'^here  is  a  logic  in  this  seemiugljr 
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illogical  rei?ohition.  It  is  like  one  of 
Licbig's  fonnulas  about  carbon  and 
heat,  which  may  be  true  enough  in  tiie 
chemist's  laboratory, but  which  break 
down  in  their  application  to  the  human 
organism.  As  a  good  cook  is  also  a 
chemist,  though  an  iraconsciouB  ona, 
but  the  chemist  is  not  always  a  good 
cook,  so  of  reformatory  schemes  apidi 
tothatstninge  compound  tiling  we  call 
human  nature.  Chemical  Ia;wt  wtD 
not  hold  good  in  physiological  cases, 
and  so  physiological  laws  will  not 
work  out  moral  results.  So  far  from 
the  lower  producing  the  higher,  it  it 
more  often  the  contrary  way.  As  the 
vital  powers  suspend  the  action  of 
chemical  laws,  so  moral  natures  defy 
the  action  sometimes  of  phydcal  iS' 
fluences  either  for  better  or  worse. 

Owen's  scheme  must  have  failed. 
His  partners  were  wise  in  draw mg  utf 
from  an  enthusiast,  who,  setting  out 
with  the  manufacture  of  cotton  twist, 
had  conceived  a  scheme  of  emancipat- 
ing mankind  from  the  tluaUiom  of 
vice  and  misery.  The  old  partaem 
were  bought  out,  and  new  partners  en- 
tered the  conrern,  wiliinjr  to  risk  their 
capital  oil  an  educational  as  well  21s  a 
manufactnringscfaeme.  And  so  Owen 
had  a  fresh  start  in  life,  with  increased 
facilities  for  trying  his  generous  ex- 
periment of  reforming  hiuuan  nature 
from  without 

The  INIani  hester  element  had  l>een 
soon  elifuinated.  Owrii  was  now  a 
Glasgow  nianutucturer  l»y  profession, 
but  a  philanthropist  in  heart  and  soul 
—a  prophet  with  a  secret  mission  to 
regenerate  mankind.  Manrhesterwas 
the  new  |irouhet  8  Medina — Glas- 
gow was  his  Mecca.  Re  turned  now 
to  look  for  followers,  aiul  Jeremy 
Bentiiani,  Willimn  Allen,  and  J<..*5eph 
Foster,  wei*  his  Aii,  his  Abu  Beker, 
and  his  Omar. 

Tlie  Utilitarians  and  the  Quakers 
were  tlie  first  converts  to  the  new  re- 
li-j'ion.  Sinking  their  difl'crcncea  on 
minor  points,  the  disciples  of  Sodal> 
ism  ai^reed  to  join  in  working  the 
Lanark  Mills  on  a  joint  coniraercial 
and  philauthrupic  basis.  The  Lan- 
arkshire **Lo  AJUah  Qllah  AUah*'  rui 
as  follows :  -"By  my  own  experience 
and  reflection  1  liave  ascertained  that 
human  nature  is  radically  good,  and  is 
capable  of  being  trained, educated, tad 
placed  from  birth  in  such  a  manner, 
that  all  ultimate^'  (that  is,  as  soon  as 
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the  gross  errors  and  comiptions  of  the  sung,  after  which  there  was  a  prayer, 

present  false  and  wicked  system  arc  Then  followed  the  reading  of  a  chapter 

overoome  and  destroyed),  must  be-  of  the  New  Testament^  the  boys  and 

come  tmlted,  good,  wise,  healthy,and  giria  atanding  at  opposite  sides  of  the 

happy.'*  room,  and  repeating  tlie  verse-s  alter- 
Seven  commercial  men,  principally  nately.  Afterwards  the  deputation 
QuakerB»  were  willing  to  link  tlieir  attended  chapel,  it  being  Sunday.  The 
fortunes  to  Owen  in  working  out  this  writer'a  mind  was  much  excited  1^ 
great  expcriincnt.  The  capital  pro-  Feeing  a  thousand  persons  out  of  so 
pOfied  to  be  raised  was  £130,(M»(),  in  small  a  population  a**  that  of  Lanark 
thirteen  shares  of  XiO.OtK)  each,  and  returning  from  church  with  smiling 
of  these  shares  Owen  claimed  five,  fiusea,  and  all  decently  dressed  An 
The  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement  example  Is  given  of  an  old  Highlander 
wiLs  tliis,  that  the  factory  wiis  not  to  M'ho  had  been  at  the  place  for  twenty- 
be  carried  on  as  ordinary  busincsa  five  years.  Ue  held  the  office  Oi 
for  the  mere  })rofit  of  the  principals,  general  scavenger,  and  had  come  there 
noreven  as  it  had  been  carried  on  for  with  8ix|)ence  in  his  pocket,  but  he 
a  dozen  years,  f<>r  the  joint  advantage  liad  made  su  good  a  living  aa  to  be 
of  principals  ani  work  people;  but  able  to  educate  a  sun  for  the  ministiy, 
the  profits,  after  setting  aside  five  per  and  to  have  his  daughter  taught 
cent,  for  interest  on  capital,  were  to  niantua-niakiug,  besides  having  a  re- 
be  ajjplied  wholly  to  educational  an«l  scrxc  in  the  savings'  bank.  Next 
philanthropic  schemes.  The  mUl  was  day  the  deputation  visited  the  play- 
knocked  down  to  the  new  proprietors  ground,  and  then  the  play-room  for 
for  £114,100;  the  people  of  New  wet  weather, where  the  chddren  were 
Lanark  illuniinated  their  windows  for  mustered  ;  dances  were  gone  through, 
joy  at  securing  Owen  as  their  philan-  boy  pipers  played  Scotch  national  uirs, 
tbojtic  governor,  and  to  the  alarm  of  and  a  drill-sergeant  put  them  through 
his  Quaker  companions  from  London,  a  few  simple  militar>'  manoeuvres, 
insisted  upon  unyoking  the  horses  Next  they  visited  the  iiublic  kitchen, 
and  drawing  the  carriage  in  triumph  a  building  X5U  feet  by  4u,  liaving 
into  New  lAnark.  kitchens  and  store-rooms  on  the  lower 
For  many  years  the  Lanark  mills  story,  and  an  upper  story  consisting 
were  as  decided  a  commercial  as  a  of  a  large  elegant  dining-room,  with 
philanthropic  success.  If  Oweu  had  a  gallerv  for  an  orchestra  at  the  end, 
not  been  a  social  reformer  he  would  and  a  library,  with  lobbies  in  the 
undoubtedly  have  become  a  million-  centre,  and  a  room  of  equal  size  at 
aire.  For  every  undertaking  he  put  the  other  end  conbtructed  for  a  lec- 
his  hand  to  prospered.  He  had  a  ture  and  concert  room.  The  intention 
natural  talent  for  managing  men ;  was  to  furnish  a  dmner  at  a  fixed 
and  as  an  overseer  of  work  he  did  not  price  to  all  who  chose  to  come.  A 
allow  his  benevolent  feelings  to  blind  woman  who  was  ('asnally  met  earry- 
his  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  iug  a  piece  of  beef,  said  that  in  G las- 
work  to  be  got  out  of  the  human  ma-  gow  it  would  have  cost  her  ten-pence 
chine.  If  ne  was  merciful  to  the  a  pound,  but  that  she  had  only  jiaid 
workinjg  man  he  was  also  just  to  the  8evcn-]>eTice  n  pound  f<  r  it.  Mr. 
capitalist.  Owen  had  established  oru vision  shops 
A  brief  account  of  the  impression  in  which  the  best  food  could  be  pro- 
which  New  Lanark  produced  upon  cured  at  cost  price. 
Pr.  ISIacNab.  who  iiiiule  a  journey  The  moral  results  of  this  care  and 
there  to  report  upon  it  to  the  Duke  8U}^»ervision  appear  to  have  been 
of  Kent,  will  give  our  readei-s  some  highly  satisfactory.  Drunkenness  was 
idea  of  tne  management  of  this  model  discountenanced  rath^thansuppress- 
village  and  factor}'.  The  first  phice  ed  by  Owen's  system  ;  and  the  result 
visited  was  the  infant  school,  where  was,  that  without  any  pledge  or  Maine 
children  from  two  to  four  years  of  Liquor  Law,  drunkenness  was  very 
age  were  taught  to  dance  and  sing,  unusuaL  For  the  number  of  females 
and  kept  out  of  hann's  way  during  emj^loyed.  i:?^o,  the  nnnd*er  of  ille- 
the  day  time,  arid  at  evening  returned  gitiniatc  birtlis  w;is  remarkably  low 
to  their  mothers.  Next  the  deputa-  — on  an  average  three  a  year — a  num- 
tion  Tisited  the  elder  school.  At  the  ber  far  below  the  avenge  of  Qieat 
time  of  the  visit,  a  psalm  was  being  ^tain. 
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But  we  must  draw  our  remarks  He  purchased  an  estate  of  thiii^ 

upon  New  Lanark  to  a  close.  If  the  thousand  arre^  in  Indiana,  from  n 

prophet  of  Islam  had  dissensions  in  colony  of  Germans,  who  calletl  the 

nis  household,  it  was  not  permitted  place  Harmony,  and  themselves  Har- 

to  tlie  prophet  of  SociAUim  to  make  monians.    Here  Owen  proposed  to 

innovations  in  the  manners  and  cus-  establish  a  Sorialist  community  by 

toras  of  factory  life  without  remon-  the  adoption  of  "  a  system  of  union 

strauce  from  his  partners.   As  Ma-  and  oo-operation  founded  in  a  spirit 

hornet  bore  a  lasting  grudge  to  the  of  nniTeraal  charity  derived  from  a 

Jews  for  resisting  his  jnetensions,  so  correct  knowledge  of  the  constitution 

William  Allen,  a  Quaker  of  strong  of  human  nature."   A  constitution 

Christian  convictions^  crossed  Owen's  was  given  to  this  new  society :  the 

path,  and  thwarted  him  in  his  endea-  object  proposed  is  happiness  ;  the 

vour  to  found  a  eommnnity  independ-  principles  adapted  are  equality  of 

est  of  all  religious  principles.    The  rights  among  adult  men  and  women. 

Sabbath  question,  the  Bible  in  school,  co-operative  union  in  business  ana 

Ibrbiddmg  profane  music  and  danc-  amusement,  community  of  property* 

ing,  were  thorns  in  Owen's  side,  who  kindness  in  action,  courtesy  in  mter- 

had  long  since  parted  with  all  tradi-  course."   It  was  hoped  therebj  to 

tional  beliefs,  and  had  drawn  down  cham  to  deep  the  evjis  of  the  ol4 

on  himself  the  vehement  dislike  of  all  world — competition  and  oppositioii, 

earnest  Christians  by  his  open  rejec-  jealousy  and  aissension,  extnivagancj 

tion  of  Christianity.   Amons  other  and  poverty,  tyranny  and  slavery! 

peculiar  opinions  Owen  had  Spartan  Bnt,  alas !  Harmony  was  onlj  a  name, 

notions  of  dress,  and  kent  the  little  First  came  a  split  about  religion,  the 

boys  in  school  unhret  rheu,  beyond  the  old  rock  upon  which  the  Lanark 

age  that  propriety  calls  for  these  ua-  scheme  had  foundered.   The  attempt 

toral  defences  to  modesty.  The  part-  to  erpel  nature  with  a  ftrk  failed,  as 

ners  accordingly  came  tt)  the  resolu-  it  always  will  do.    Men  would  be  li- 

tion  that,  having  considered  the  dress  ti'j:ious,andsclf  seeking  and  prefer  pri- 

of  the  children^  we  are  of  opinion  that  vate  to  public  uood.  Communism 

decency  requires  that  all  malea,  as  lingered  on  for  a  nttle  time  in  Har- 

they  arrive  at  the  age  of  six  years,  mony  in  name  only,  and  at  last  even 

should  wear  trousers,  or  ilrawers*  we  the  profession  of  communistic  princi- 

agree,  therefore,  that  they  shall  be  pies  disappeared;  the  society  wag 

reqnired  to  be  so  dothed.  oroken  up,  Owen  was  left  wiili 

After  some  dissension  on  these  and  large  tract  of  land  on  his  hands,  and 

similar  matters,  it  was  agreed  that  a  town  built  by  the  enthusiasm  of 

Owen  should  retire  from  the  manage-  some  ^or  German  Lutherans — who, 

ment  as  soon  as  a  fit  snoceesor  oomd  in  thenr  toWj,  had  done  what  he,  in 

be  found.  Owen  finally  retired  in  his  boasted  wisdom,  had  utterly  fauea 

1829,  and  Mr.  Charles  Walker  sue-  in.   A  new  bubble  rose,  and  danced 

ceeded.  before  him,  only  to  disappear  like  the 

The  manufiMturer,  now  let  loose  fonner.  A  large  grant  of  land  was. 

from  the  trammels  of  business,  be-  offered  in  Mexico,  and  thither  Owen 

came  the  philanthropist  and  vision-  repaired,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  footing 

aiy.   If  ^icon  complained  that  the  on  which  to  work  out  his  socialist 

plmoBOpher  of  his  day  wanted  lead  seheme.  Land  in  Tens  was  cheap ; 

and  not  feathers  to  his  wings,  so  it  was  he  was  offered  a  tract  of  fifty  leagues, 

with  Owen.    Relea.sed  from  L-inark,  in  width  between  the  Ixirders  of  the 

he  sprang  aloft  into  Utopia.  He  had  United  States  and  Mexico ;  but  it  all 

all  uon^  neen  a  philanthropist  under  came  to  nothing.  The  existing  law 

difficulties  ;  now  his  difficulties  were  in  Mexico  forbade  the  exercise  of  any 

over,  he  had  none  to  give  account  to  of  religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 

his  proceedings,  and  they  accordingly  such  a  restriction  was  inconsistent 

becMnevagne  and  pnrpoedess,  beyond  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 

what  we  could  have  expected  from  a  Owen*s  system  of  ^'oveniinent  The 

keen  man  of  biLsiness,  who  had  spent  President  of  Mexico  held  out  hopes 

forty  years  of  his  life  behind  a  coun-  that  this  law  should  be  repealed;  but 

ter^  or  at  a  desk.   In  1824  the  pro-  a  change  in  Mexican  admbtistnitio^ 

phet  of  Socialism  first  carried  his  happened;  the  liberal  party  fell  from, 

tiewswith  him  across  the  Atlantic,  powers  the  new  m|n)^t(9:  c^ypi|^^[|^ 
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thing  for  Owen,  and  so  the  whole 
scheme  melted  away  into  thin  air. 

HappUy  for  Owen  he  had  sunk 
nothing  more  substantial  in  Mexico 
than  a  few  expectiitions  of  a  commu- 
nity founded  "on  the  principles  of 
troth,  eharity,  and  knowledge and, 
as  these  ezpectationB  were  not  easily 
killed  in  siirh  a  confirmed  enthusia.st, 
he  had  only  to  reship  his  hopes  of 
communism  back  to  the  old  world, 
and  begin  ae  fresh  as  ever  the  attempt 
to  regenerate  mankind  by  the noetnun 
of  socialist  priucii)le& 

Hie  scene  or  his  third  experi- 
ment in  Comniuni.sm  was  in  Scot- 
land, on  an  e.^^Uitc  of  201  acres,  <'alk'(l 
Orbiaton,  situated  nine  miles  from 
Glasgow,  and  thirty-five  from  Edin- 
bnrgn.  A  company  was  formed,  with 
a  capital  of  X'50,0(V\  and  it  was  ])ro- 
posed  to  locate  ui>()n  the  lands  a 
number  of  industrious  families,  some 
as  agriciUtural,  some  as  manufac- 
turing labourers,  who  should  live  and 
labour  in  conmion  -the  profits  of  the 
whole  concern,  after  deducting  a  mo- 
derate interest  for  the  capitalists,  to  go 
to  tlie  benefit  of  the  settlers.  The 
scheme  was  set  on  foot  in  1825,  and 
lasted  just  two  ycai's.  At  first  it  was 
only  intended  to  go  as  far  as  SoGiaUsm, 
that  is,  the  adoption  of  tlie  greatest 
possible  amount  of  co-oi>eration  short 
of  community  of  property.  But  So- 
eiafism  soon  developed  into  Com- 
munism ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
writer  in  the  Conthill  of  the  article 
•*  Unto  ^hU  Last'^  it  was  soon 
nroved  that  when  we  giye  onto  the 
tazy  and  improvident  as  unto  the  in- 
dustrious and  skilled  lal>ourer,  we' 

Sut  a  premium  on  indolence.  The 
tbiston  scheme  dragged  on  existence 
for  a  fbw  UMmtlis  after  its  adoption  of 
Communism ;  and  then  creditors  put 
in  an  execution,  the  standing  crupa 
were  sold,  the  fiimiture  put  up  to 
auction,  and  in  the  end,  the  huil  1 
ings,  bein?  utterly  useless,  weie  rased 
to  the  ground. 

Owen's  occupation  as  a  planter  of 
Utopias  was  no  more.  Too  many 
Bchemes  of  this  kind  had  failed  under 
him  to  tempt  adventurers  to  risk 
their  camtal  again.  The  world  might 
foiget  Robert  Owen,  but  RoWrt 
Owen  would  not  forget  his  mission. 
The  prophet  now  retired  to  his  cave; 
and  as  Mahomet  there  wrote  his  re- 
Telations  on  scraps  of  mutton  bones 
and  palm  leaves,  so  Owen  soatteied 
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his  utterances  in  the  shape  of  essays 
and  addresses  to  all  kinds  and  classes 
of  persons,  firom  MajesU-  downwards. 
Monotonous  as  is  the  Axnran,  tame  as 

its  rhapsodies  sound  to  our  western 
ears,  tamer  ami  more  monotonous  still 
are  the  utterances  of  the  prophet  of 
Socialism.  We  were  <  m  e  favoured 
with  a  lecture  on  ]Mind  Formation 
by  a  disciple  of  Oweu,  a  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  who  aspired  once,  we  suppose, 
to  be  the  Kalii  to  the  true  propnet; 
but  so  sleep-compelling  was  the  lec- 
ture that  we  have  never  yet  read  it 
through,  and  believe  that  the  initiatwi 
only  ciin  d*  •  su,  as  the  monks  of  Mount 
Attos,  in  that  somnambulist  state, 
when  fulling  into  a  trance,  but  having 
the  eyes  open,  they  see  into  the  sub- 
ject without  turning  over  the  pages. 

From  Socialism,  to  spirit-rapping, 
it  is  sad  to  trace  the  declme  of  Owen  s 
intellect,  before  it  darkened  into  se- 
cond childishness  and  mere  oblivion. 
The  old  man,  who  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate abuse  of  all  religion  a  year 
before  his  death,  when  he  denounced 
religion  **as  the  haneof  humanity, 
and  the  cause  of  all  its  crimes,  irra- 
tionalities, absurdities,  and  sufier- 
iugs,"  w:uj  doomed  to  be  the  victim 
of  a  stupid  superstition.  TaUe-tuin* 
ing  is  a  strange  vendant  to  atheism, 
aud  the  coarse  noax  of  a  Mrs.  Hay- 
deUj  a  strange  retribution  on  the  old 
Socuilist»  too  incredulous  and  hard- 
headed  to  swallow  the  story  of 
Christ's  life  aud  death.  We  have  no 
mind  to  exult  over  the  fallen;  we  have 
not  Eligah's  mantle,  and  thecefora 
dare  not  use  Ehjali's  irony  against 
the  worshippers  of  Baal.  But  surely, 
it  calls  for  some  reflection  to  see  (his 
faith  element  denied  the  bread  ot 
God  in  the  house  of  God,  and  fain 
at  last  to  fill  its  belly  with  the  busks 
which  the  swine  did  eat  The  pagan, 
in  a  creed  outworn,  was  ashamed  ox 
s])i  ritualism.  One  aueur  could  not 
look  at  another  in  the  days  of  Cicero : 
but  credulity  is  the  curse  appointea 
for  scepticism.  And  so  a  Hayden 
encourages  a  Bolton,  and  an  old  en- 
thusiast is  made  the  victim  of  a  stale 
im})osture,  which  a  ploughboy  at  a 
fair  would  flout  as  a  coniurer's  trick. 
It  is  solemn  to  think  that  Auguste 
Oomtc's  latter  end,  like  tliat  of 
Owen  8.  was  one  of  abject  supersti- 
tion. As  the  Buddhist  deifies  anni- 
hilation, as  Lucretius  warms  up  na- 
ture into  a  lovely  Venus  Anadyomene^ 
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Ko  the  French  and  I^Uab  mAterial- 
iflta, 

Who  dropped  thdrpluiDinato  down  th« 

bruaa 

Deep  uniYcne,  and  nld,  no  Ood, 
NvtUnf  bvt  matter," 

have  ended  hy  \rnrshij>ping  their 
own  ne^ious.  HuiuauityiD  tlieper- 
Bon  of  Mademoiselle  Clomde  de  Vaud 
was  the  abstraction  which  old  Oomtc 
riot  lied  in  flesh  and  blood  anfl  wor- 
shiuped  with  the  loTe  of  Abelard  to 
HeloiBe^  of  David  to  Abiahaff.  It  ia 
quite  as  sad  to  read  of  old  Owen 
groping  amontr  the  tombs  of  bnried 
friends,  and  calling  up  the  ghost  of  his 
mother,  while  the  table  rapped  the 
leUers  of  her  maiden  name  to  con- 
vimv'  ]iiin  it  was  her  ghost.  We 
gliuiiy  draw  the  curtain  over  this  hist 
pitiable  freak  of  a  doting  old  man, 
and  turn  to  breathe  fre.^h  air  liy  his 
dyinir  bed  in  his  mountain  home,  in 
Wales.  In  October,  when  the 
hand  of  death  was  on  him,  as  he  lav 
ill  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Liverpool, 
the  idea  seized  him  thiit  he  wonftl  go 
to  Newtown,  "  to  lay  his  boue«  where 
they  had  come  from/*  For  once  the 
rulini;  passion  wrus  not  strong  in 
death  :  the  old  Socialist  dreamer  liad 
become  a  little  child,  and  wished  to 
breatiie  a^ain  the  air  that  he  first 
drew  breath  in,  riiMity-nine  years  bo- 
fore.  Arriving  m  iSewtown,  his 
tive  place,  he  and  his  attendant 
adopted  tictitiotifl  names,  and  stop- 

Eing  at  the  hnnsc  wln  re  he  was  hr.rn, 
e  prratified  liis  curiosity  by  finding 
that  the  very  room  was  well  known. 
AjgBin  the  whim  seized  him,  and  he 
returned  tlirough  Shrcwslniry  to  Li- 
verpool. Again  he  must  set  out  for 
Newtown,  and  this  time  to  die.  lie 
went  to  an  hotel,  refused  to  take 
the  prescription  ordcrt  r!  hy  a  mediciU 
attendant,  or  to  see  tiie  rector,  who 
called  ui>on  him  as  a  clergyman. 
Owen  tuggested  to  him  some  vision- 
ary plnn  fVir  tlie  regeneration  of  New- 
town, and  requested  him  to  confer 


with  the  maABtratea  and  other  «i< 
thoritiea  on  the  anlgect  His  ddeet 

son  arrived  from  London  in  tim*»  t<i 
receive  his  farewell  and  witness  his 
departure. 

The  story  of  such  a  life  carries  with 
it  its  own  le.'ison.  He  would  liave 
been  a  happier  if  an  humbler  man. 
He  is  a  signal  instance  that  the  ao- 
called  utilitarian  philosophy  fails  of 
its  own  j)rofi  <<!(Ml  end.  Tlmsc  who 
purposely  shut  out  ol  view  the  higher 
and  ulterior  ends  of  man'8heing,donot 
even  satisfy  the  requirements  of  his 
lower  nature  here  below.  The  philan- 
thropist who  will  be  that  and  no- 
thing else,  miaaee  hia  mark,  even  in 
that.  Had  Owen  been  content  to  go 
on  educating  and  improving  his  Lan- 
ark openitives,  he  might  have  been 
less  famous,  but  hia  failureB  would  also 
liave  been  less  signal.  So  long  he 
wa.s  eliained  to  the  nnrof  duty  he  was 
a  hapj)v  and  a  ujitful  man.  He 
dreamed  dreams,  it  is  true,  but  it  waa 
liy  night  ;  he  had  not  bcdMne  a  «  *jn- 
firmed  S(tninanibiili.«t  huvryingto  and 
fro  over  the  eaitli  iu  a  coma  state  of 
Communism,  aiming  at  the  regenera- 
tion of  all  niankintl,  and  not  sueceed- 
ing  in  nianuL'ing  a  farm  of  2(.)i>  or 
more  acres.  Unhappily  for  Owen,  he 
had  coneeived  a  kina  ot  hierophobia 
inciiiMhoi  d  which  never  left  him.  He 
paw  in  reiigjoTi  only  a  contrivanre  for 
making  men  e<  tw  ards  tuwardii  Uud  and 
slaves  to  each  other.  He  thus  wanted 
the  niainf:pring  for  all  high  action 
himself,  and  what  he  could  not  feel 
for  himiieif  he  would  nut  act  upon  iu 
others.  He  waa  generous  and  libend; 
he  eonld  use  money,  but  he  eou!d  not 
hoard  it.  In  his  early  years  at  least, 
he  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business ; 
and  but  for  that  dream  of  Com  nniniBm, 
which  darkened  tlie  last  half  of  his 
life  might  have  deserved  a  i)lace  with 
the  Thorntons,  Clarktiouti,  Wilber- 
forccs,  and  Budgetts,  to  whom  Eng- 
land and  the  world  owe  so  much. 
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wnaf%  TWO  HOMTW  Rt  raa  noNuuts^  oacAau,  Aim  acTK.— mtMMi't  ramo-mmni  to  •cortAirSb— 

mWMNUW'ft  AOfOMMftAMV  Or  A  S«AMA«.— tTLBOIll'S  «aAm«  IN  SAOTMUt  AMUeA.— M 
MOtAYVt  OH  TSB  LAII»LOBO  AXS  TSKAHT  ACtiL— AVUimlB  CBirlM  IX  TU  rAOtne. 

Mr.  Weld's  holiday  rambles  bid  force  than  usual.  Tlie  Red  Lions  are 
fair  to  become  annuaU.*  He  haa  al-  a  aelect  club,  who  time  together  once 
ready  published  **yacatioti8  in  Ire-  during  the  ABaodation  ueeti^.  It 
land,"  **  A  Vacation  Tour  in  the  Uni-  includes  in  its  numbers  many  mem- 
ted  States  and  Canada,"  and  "  Tho  bers  of  great  scientitic  ernideiire,  but 
r^Tenees,  West  and  iiast."  With  a  at  their  reunions  the  profeij6ioDal  bus- 
Tivid  reeolleetion  of  the  amusement  kin  is  laid  aside,  oomio  sons*  are 
imparted  by  his  precrdin^  \ cliimca,  sung,  and  hilarity  is  testified  hy  the 
weanticipated  equal  refrt'shmeiitfrom  philnsnjihers  growling  in  imitntion  uf 
his  present  work :  nor  have  we  been  the  animal  trom  whidi  the  ISociety 
disappointed.  His  migration  in  1859  takes  its  name,  the  gruwls  being  ao- 
was  to  the  Highlands,  the  Orkneys,  companied  W  a  general  shaking  of 
and  the  island  of  Skye,  \vhither  he  ffcil  euut-tiiils.  The  anijurmcjit  of  the  be- 
from  the  tierce  midbumiacr  sun,  which  wddered  Scots  at  tius  undigiiiii^  de- 
had  for  weeks  Wen  broiling  and  blis-  meauour  of  the  savans  may  be  im- 
tering  all  London.   What  a  contiast  agined. 

to  the  season  just  passed  !  T>;ind  travelling  in  Scotland,  when 
Ou  his  way  to  the  higldauds  he  you  get  beyond  the  iron  roads,  is  as 
was  seized  upon  by  a  Scotch  laird,  exiwnsive  as  water-carriage  is  cheap, 
who  entertained  him  mo.Ht  hospitably  By  steamer  from  Aberdeen  to  Wid^ 
at  his  seat  in  PeeMessliire,  and  lion-  the  fare  is  but  ci*4}iteeii  sliillings,  and 
i7:ed  him  in  that  fair  county.  Visit-  the  v<>yage  ot  aljout  ten  hours  dura- 
ing  the  usually  quiet  little  town  of  tion,  while  the  cost  of  the  land  jour- 
Peebles,  they  found  the  burghers  ney  reaches  four  pounds,  and  occu- 
eeethingwith  exntcment,  on  the  occa-  pies  two  days  imd  a  night.  On  all 
sion  of  the  inaugnration  of  "The  the  Scotch  rivers  and  lochs  the  fares 
ChambersInstitutioUj  'asuitcuf  build-  on  the  steamers  are  remarkably  low. 
ings  presented  to  the  town  of  his  One  of  the  chea]  <e8t  trips  is  that  from- 
aneestors  by  Mr.  William  Chambers,  Clasgow  to  and  fmm  Arrochar,  at 
and  comprising  a  reading-room,  a  li-  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  a  charaiing 
brary  of  18,(XK)  volumes,  a  gallery  of  sail  of  about  100  miles,  which  can  be 
art,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  made  daily  in  the  season  for  two 
a  pnblic  hall.    All  honour  to  his  pub-  shilling 

lie  s])irit.    In  our  own  capital  we  re-  Mr.  Weld  reaehed  Wick,  the  her- 

curd  with  pleasure  a  recent  instance  ring  metropolis,  in  the  midst  of  the 

of  similar  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  fishing  season,  and  gives  a  Teiy  inter- 

^Xv.  Benjaniin  Ia'o  Cuinncss,  wno  has  esting  account  of  the  origin  and  pre- 

undertaken  the  restoration  of  St.  Pat-  sent  condition  of  this  imjwrtant  trade, 

rick's  Cathedral  at  an  estimated  coat  Tlie  take  of  henings  is  very  uncer- 

exeeeding  ;C20,000.  Such  noble  eon*  tain :  during  one  week,  the  average 

duct  is  deserving  of  all  commendation,  return  from  1,(XX)  boats  amounted  to 

The  nnniml  gathering;  of  the  British  l(),ono  erans  of  750  herrings  each. 

Association  was  in  full  force  at  the  Ou  one  night  upwards  of  i:j,ooo,iHM) 

time  our  author  reached  Aberdeen,  herrings  were  taken,  and  had  to  he 

which  the  Scotch  love  to  designate  eviscerated  and  packed  the  following 

tli'^  Oxford  of  Scotland;  but  Mr.  day.    This  process  is  thus  irraiihirally 

Weid  appears  to  have  considered  it  dcsci'ibed  from  the  personal  ubserva- 

would  not  consist  with  the  perfect  tion  of  our  author: — 

Condon  of  his  holiday  to  fall  in  witli  •«  FirsK,  the  herrings;  nrc  carried,  as 

the  peripatetic  philosophers,  albeit  fast  as  po?siM<',  in  h.'uskets,  from  the 

the  "  Bed  Lions  mustered  in  greater  boats  to  the  guituig-trouglM,  until  Uie 

•  T:rr,  }t,x,ff,s  in  the  Hujhlandst,  Orcndia,  mvl  Shr.      I\v  ChftTtoi  Riohaid  W«ld. 
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Imtotfeemptiedoftlieir  seal  J  treasures.  Miller,  the  Broc;an  Circle^  and  Olin 

Then  the  women,  familiarly  cnllcd  t/uf-  Stuiie.  Lcavin;.'  (              om  author 

ten,  pounce  upon  the  herrings  like  birds  g^^,           ^  walking  tour  along  the 

of  prey,  wize  their  victims  ami,  with  a  northern  coast  of  Sntherland,  whm 

rapidity  of  "i-'t';;'^  ^^1";^^'  ^'^'ffl^^^  y^ll  tourista  arc  aoawe,  and  the  inns  few 

eye,  deprive  the  ti«h  ol  its  viscera.  The  ,  ^                  a*  r'oru»  WT-.tl.  1^* 

opc^tion,  which  •  damset  not  ouit^  no  a"'!/^'/  r^TT;t      ^ape  Wniib  he 

ripulsivo  ri.  h.r  rnmnnnim^s  obfiRtndy  VIhiUmI  the  ll-bthouse,  and  thus  de- 

pCTformed  for  me  at  slow  Ume,  is  thus  scnbes  the  uiaguilicent  view  trom  tlie 

effeet«d :— .The  hening  ia  tiOaed  in  the  gaUeiy  ontoide  the  tower : — 

l^ft  hnn.l  and  by  two  dexterous  cuts,  «. Heavens!  whataview.  Tbooghnot 

made  with  a  sharp  ^ort  kmfe.  m  the  R„nR,.ie„t!v  rl^ar  to  the  south-west  to 

neck,  an  openmg  is  effected,  inlltelently  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^      3^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Urge  to  enahle  the  viscera  and  liver  to  ^          ^  «a«t. 

be  extracted.    These  with  the  giUs.  are  i,j,jj,nand  nftrr  hrn.llanrl  appcarinir  until 

thrown  into  a  barrel,  the  gutted  fish  ^^^^        distance,  and  eastward 

telng  cut  among  his  eviscerated  com-  »B«,of  prccipitooadifreftietdl- 

panions.    The  Wnk  gutters-I  timed  w  away «nged  by  rocky  idaada, 

them — gut,  on  aa  average,  twenty-six  ^     ^      •          .„  , 
beninn  per  minnte/' 

Th«  baoDt  of  seals  and  auks,  and  s«a-mewi 


Herrings  are,  fortunately,  aa  whole- 
some as  they  are  plentiful,  and  fully  fo  t^'^  west-ocean,  ocean,  ocean_no 
bear  ottt  the  Dutch  proverb,  "  When  1*"^  ^"^8  ^t^irnea  you  and  America. 

herring:  rnmcs  in,  the  dnrtor  ^nos      He  then  proceeded  further  by  the 

out"  The  Wick  herrings  are  not,  how-  rocks  and  indentations  of  the  western 

ever,  of  such  prime  quality  as  those  coast,  fklNng  in  widi  a  specimen  of  ft 

caught  in  Loch  Fyne.  curious  religious  sect  who  call  them- 

Tlie  sh'i'tin.:  qnnrters  of  Brawl  selves  "The  Men,"  and  nre  fiilv  to 
Castle,  about  seventeen  miles  north-  be  found  in  the  far  north  oi  Scotland, 
west  of  Wick,  was  the  rendezvous  of  These  spiritual  mountebanks  repu- 
a  party  of  sportsmen,  with  whom  Mr.  diate  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  de- 
Weld  spent  three  weeks  of  his  vaca-  test  prelacy,  liturgies,aiulKnL<tiani?m, 
tion.  There  they  shot  grouse,  caught  and  deem  themselves  sole  jud^  of 
salmon  and  trout,  and  voted  them-  sijiritual  progress.  They  despise  all 
■elvefi  Rupreniely  iMiipy  in  their  soli-  tiieologiciu  learning,  and  pretend  to 
titde.    All,  however,  was  not  conleur  divine  inspiratinn.    Tlu  ir  «lrt's.s  is  a 

ro^-,  the  greatest  drawback  to  their  black  chmk  and  a  white  cotton  cap. 

einoyment  being  the  gnats  or  midges  In  a  verv  interesting  paniiiiilet,  called 

which  infest  the  moors,  "every  square  "  The  ( 'Imndi  and  her  Accueer  in  the 

yard  swarming  with  millions  of  these  Far  Nortli,"  by  hn-estipitor,  are  to 

little  harpies,  that  pnmjj  the  blood  be  found  nmnv  jvi'-tirTi!nrs  respecting 

out  of  you  with  amazing  saviigene-ss  these  igiioraui  and  ai  Uul  lanalidi. 
and  insatiability."   As  a  sporting  re-      The  scenery  of  the  scal<«urd  of 

sidence  Brawl  Castle  is  unique,  po<^  Sutherland  ie  cliaraeterized  l>y  savage 

sessing  the  great  advantage  of  having  wLlduess,  the  roads  winding  throufdi 

one  of  the  best  salmon  and  grilse  huge  rocks,  the  btouy  giants  of  the 

riTere  in  the  kingdom,  nmning  at  the  nortlL  Loch  Inver  our  author  reeoA- 

verv  door.    For  liberty  to  fish  in  this  mends  a=;  "one  of  these  jdaees  whi.h 

river      much  as  thirty  pounds  per  you  see  with  d- licrht,  renuiin  at  with 

month  i>ei  rod  is  freely  given^  al-  pleasure,  and  leave  with  regret.** 

though  the  angler  is  only  pennitted  Here  "tne  Duke"  has  built  a  }*adilP> 

to  r  tain  nrn  fisli  .  m  !i  day.  lodge,  and  the  Duchess  has  had  many 

<  *iir  autlior  8  visit  to  his  shooting  patns  made  on  the  hill  a1o|^  leading 

friends  liaviug  terminated,  he  pro-  to  lovely  seeiiea. 
ceeded  to  Barrock  House,  the  elcz«int     Scorning  the  usual  rontee,  our  eii' 

mansion  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  which  terprising  tourist  crossed  Sutherland 

he  descTibes  m  an  oasis  in  the  desert-  by  the  bank^  of  Lochs  Sj^k.  More, 

ed  moors  of  Caithness.  Thence  he  and  Shin,  and  made  for  the  peasant 

ilflited  the  woiid-toous  Jefan  o'  seaport  of  Golqiie  on  the  eaatenL 

Groat's  house,  and  made  an  excursion  coast,  a  village  rapidly  rising  in  im- 

to  the  Orkneys,  pleas;intly  descninng  portance  under  the  fo-tering  patron- 

the  geoloipeal  features  of  the  islundsi  ase  of  the  Duke,  whose  caistle  of 

ttdeBpecitfly theasteropoliaof  Hu^  Ihinrobin  is  hard  by,  and  r^qidpig  in. 
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en  inn  eo  renowned  for  its  oomlbrt, 

&Sito  be  a  favourite  resort  for  nourmvx 
mariei.  The  dncal  residcm-e  is  a  lar.^e 
and  splendid  pile,  having  a  grand  dis- 
play of  towers,  turrets,  and  ]iinna- 
cleA.  Here  the  Duchej*s  ha,s  fitted  up 
a  Huite  of  apartments  for  the  Queen, 
who  has  not,  liowever,  as  yet  honoured 
Diinrobin  Castle  with  her  presenr  e. 

From  (rolspie  our  mitlior  sailed  to 
Buru'h  JTpnd.  the  Ultunum  Ptoroton 
of  the  iwuiiiaii.s,  where  he  saw  the 
mibterrancan  bath  of  Alves, approach- 
ed by  a  tlij,'ht  of  Bteps  cut  out  of  the 
sanrf stone,  and  still  supplied  with 
water,  and  used  by  the  neighbours  ; 
he  also  visited  the  ruins  of  Elgin  Ca- 
tliednil,  deBcribed  by  Bishop  Murray, 
as  "the  pride  of  the  land,  the  glory 
of  tlie  reuhn,  the  delicht  of  waywrers 
and  strangers,  a  praise  and  boast  to 
every  foreii^n  nation.'' 

Proceeding  from  Inverness  by  the 
Caledonian  Canal  to  Oban,  our  author 
now  entt  red  upon  tiie  beaten  teack 
an  !  fi  and  himself  all  at  once  among 
a  motley  crowd  of  tourists.  From 
Oban  he  started  for  Skye,  where,  as  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  he  was 
evidently  more  at  liome.  He  vi^^it^d 
Storr  rock  and  clambered  up  i^uiraing, 
of  which  he  writes — 

"One  thousand  feet  surmounted,  and 
you  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  won- 
ders of  Quirainp.  Concoire  a  mountain 
very  steep  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  on 
this  rfmoft  precipitous.  Conceive  fur- 
ther, nn  oy^f-mnj;  in  the  fr^oc  nf  the  jweri- 
pice,  giving  acce."*9  to  an  area  or  elliptical 
platform,  i\00  feet  by  1 60 feet,  surrounded 
by  huge  o^KjHyk*  nnfl  towor-like  rocks, 
and  you  have  eottie  idea  of  Quiraing.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  most  remarkable  y^cene,  and 
although  I  had  heard  innch  of  its  singu- 
larity, the  realitv  greatly  exc^e«l  my 
espectations.  The  entrance  to  the  area 
is  guartled  by  an  i.«olate<l  pyramid,  called 
the  needle,  some  300  feet  Itigh.  Beyond 
this  stand*  the  platfbm*  the  more  curi- 
OM^  I*  it  i"  TK't  only  nearly  level  but 
clothed  with  succulent  grasa,  enamelled 
with  a  great  variety  of  wild  flowerp, 
whiln  it  i>  .rirt  with  innumerable  [>inna- 
clcs  and  baitlementtxl  clifis,  fretted  into 
tlie  moit  fkntwCie  eliapee.** 

Travellers  in  Scotland  are  met  in  nil 
direetionsby  that  intolerablenuisanee, 

the  bagpipe,  an«l  are  even  expected 
to  pay  for  its  diwordant  noises.  We 
were  nut  aware  that  at  one  time  the 
bagpipers  had  a  eollei^e  at  Dnvegan, 
in  Skye,  under  the  direction  of  the 
MachmmoQA,  who  were  eo  celebrated 


fortheirperformanceoniheA'o5iRW. 

that  pupils  resorted  to  them  from  all 
parts  of  the  Hia:hlan(ls.  to  whom  they 
gjive  certificates  after  the  prescribed 
nuinl>er  of  years'  study.  The  caves  in 
which  they  uaed  to  practise  are  still 
pointed  out. 

But  the  chief  lions  of  Skye  are  th* 
CuchuUin  hills  and  Loch  Coruisk, 
situate  in  the  wildest  and  grandest 
part  of  the  island.  Our  hardy  Al- 
inist  ascended  Sgor-na-Strith,  tlie 
ill  of  strifb,  firom  whose  summit  he 
enjoyed  a  most  eztensiTe  view. 

**  Rising  slmoitpnwipltoaily  flnom  the 

nnd  forming  the  promontory  be- 
tweeti  (?amaBUiiary  and  Loch  Scavaig, 
the  view  seaward  is  unimpoddd-^ad 
what  a  view  \-  this'  To  tlie  cast  and 
west,  mighiv  headlands  girt  with  ada- 
mantine roelca.  break  the  fierce  waves, 
which  expire  foaming  and  moaning  at 
their  base;  and  to  the  south,  between 
tlMse  headlands,  alretohca  an  apparently 
boundless  sea.  n cr  oss  which  the  crests 
of  the  iales  of  Hum  and  Egg  iiing  their 
riiadows.  More  immediately  beneath  is 
tlie  isle  of  Soa,  Loch  Scavnig's  brink- 
water;  and  turning  our  eyes  inland,  we. 
look  down  upon  Loch  Corattic,  into' 
wlidjie  dark  waters  we  think  we  could 
cmt  a  stouc.  80  vertically  do  we  seem  to 
hang  overtnem:  Indeed,  sitting  astride 
this  rnck-eyrie.  one  leg  dangles  over 
Loch  Coruisk,  the  other  over  the  ,Bay  of 
Camaaunary,  with  its  little  green'  strath 
blending  with  the  golden  sand.  Now, 
turning  to  the  north,  and  sweeping  the 
horizon  from  east  to  west,  whst  do  we 
SL'e  ?  Peaks  and  {nnnacles,  jagged  crests 
and  fantastic  outlines ;  a  wiiderncM  of 
weird  shapes,  dark,  solemn,  and  awful. 
Giant  Sgor-na-Gillian  is  there,  the  men. 
arch  of  theCuchuliins;  and  hear  it,  bro- 
ther members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  ano- 
ther peak  a  little  to  the  south,  laid  down 
by  enttTjyri-^inLf  Captain  Wood,  on  the 
Admiralty  ciiart.  as  bcmg  3,212  feet 
high,  and  imeeemble. 

*'  Surely  some  bold  member  of  the 
Club  will  scale  this  Skye  peak  ere  long, 
and  tell  us  that  it  was  but  a  stroll  before 

breakfAi»t.  "Nrcnn-r  we  aeeSgor-Dubh  ni- 
dabheiiin  siioiiliicring  himsclt  mto  no- 
tice, and  dark,  solemn,  mysterious  Blab- 
hein  pprinninf?  wall-like  from  the  sflen 
to  the  impressive  height  of  3.019  feet» 
aad'tctmUiathig  in  a  ridge  ill  seme 
places  only  a  foot  broad.  • 

Conceive  these  mountains  if  you 
can~..rib  them  with  gleaming  waterfalls 
— paint  them  witli  ever-changing  hues, 
and  hU  the  interveuing  spaces  with  gor- 
ges, ravines,  sad  gleos,  dairtr^'wHh 
j  urp'r  c:loom!  and  fll)ygseii  fillf  v-lth 
ateatning  mist,  and  yoa  wdl  have  some 
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idea  of  the  woiiJruua  Cuchullinu.  Sun- 
shine occasionnlly  ilhimincfl  their  nigged 
cri?st9,  but  the  darkness  of  t't(>rnal  ni<?ht 
dwrells  in  their  gorges.  No  wonder  that 
one  of  the  great  heroes  in  OssUin  shoold 
be  aiwociatofl  with  t!i  •ni.  ii<>r  tli.it  l>un- 
scaich,  which  is  uui  tar  distant,  should 
he  the  tnditiooary  residence  of  the  King 
of  this  Ide  of  Mist.** 

ThuB  ended  our  author's  pleasant 
tour,  which  is  related  in  a  light  amus- 
ing style,  and  in  which  ho  has  led  us 
to  striking  scenery,  uoue  the  less  beau- 
tiful that  it  is  easy  of  access,  aud  in 
our  own  dominions.  lie  Bt-arted  on 
his  homeward  journey  in  company 
with  Captain  Wood,  the  author  of  the 
only  authentic  chart  of  the  coasts  of 
Skye.  We  regret  to  observe  that  this 
was  Captain  WooiTs  last  work.  Tn  the 
late  "Proceeding.suf  the  Royal  lieogra- 
phical Society,"  we  notice  tlie  following 
tribute  to  this  ^aUant  public  aenrant  : 
"  ITis  long  services  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  with  Admiral  Fit2  William 
Owen,  and  on  the  north  coast  of  Ame- 
rica with  Captain  Kellett,  told  at 
length  upon  his  constitution,  and  after 
a  short  illness  be  died  ou  the  12th 
April,  1860.  The  manner  who  fre- 
quents this  stormy  portion  of  theooait 
of  S-'otland,  will  have  cause  to  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  the  name  of  James 
Wood." 

Of  the  guide  books  to  Scotland  Mr. 
Weld  speaks  rather  disparnEnngly.  In 
the  present  year  a  new  Hand-book,* 
arranged  in  numbered  paragraphs 
after  the  raanner  of  ]\rnrray'8  Conti- 
nental Hand-books,  has  been  brought 
out,  of  whose  general  accuracy  and 
practical  useftmieea  we  are  enabled 
to  teatify  ftom  personal  oheerration. 

TSB  second  volume  of  Lord  Dun- 
donald's  Autobiography  t  proceeds 
with  a  trenchant  exposure  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  he  became  sub- 
ject by  his  outspoken  denunciation  of 
naval  abuses ;  and  certainly  the  fhota 
and  documents  he  produces  go  far  to 
establish  his  charge>s  against  the  Ad- 
miralty administration  of  his  day. 
After  the  lapse  of  half  a  centunr  he 
is  enabled,  oy  the  courtesy  of  the 
present.  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to 


make  public  charts  and  logb  to  wlilcb 
access  was  denied  him  by  former 
l)(»ards.  These  charts  supply  a  tri- 
um])hant  vindication  of  his  conduct 
with  reference  to  the  attack  upon 
the  French  fleet  in  Alx  roads,  and 
enable  him  to  explain  matters  oon- 
nected  with  the  memorable  court- 
martial  on  Lord  Gambler.  From 
these  suppressed  charts  and  the  other 
evidences  adducetl  by  Lord  Dundon- 
ald,  it  is  clear  that  the  vote  <>f  thank.-? 
of  Parliament  uiyustly  attributed  to 
Lord  Gambier  the  credit  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  fleet,  whidi 
had  bcf^n  conducted  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Lord  Cochrane. 

We  do  not  think  he  is  equally  suc- 
cessful in  explaining  his  escapade  at 
Malta  in  ISll,  whi(h  lias  been  gene- 
rally and  deservedly  censured.  Be- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  fees  and 
charges  of  the  Maltese  Admiral^ 
Court,  which  actually  made  him  a 
loser  instead  of  a  gainer,  by  the  con- 
demnatioii  of  the  nmnerons  prizes 
taken  hy  tha  Imp4rieii8e  in  the  Me- 
diterranean  ;  ana,  exasperated  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Judf{e  of  that  court 
to  entertahl  hisreneated  appBeations 
fi  r  a  revision  of  tne  Proctors'  costs, 
he  determined  to  take  the  law  into 
his  own  hands.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Proctor- 
Marshal  were  illegjil,  and  as  little 
that  the  steps  adopted  by  Lord 
Cochrane  were  ui^ustifiable.  By  Act 
of  Parliament » table  of  fees  ought 
to  have  been  suspended  in  court,  in  a 
conspicuous  place.  T/ird  Cochrane, 
however,  in  vuiu  demanded  the  table, 
and  searched  for  it  in  the  court ;  but 
having  accidentally  found  it  wafered 
up  behind  the  door  of  the  judges'  re- 
tiring chamber,  be  took  it  down  and 
carried  it  off  in  triumph.  'A  peremp- 
tory demand  was  made  on  nim  for 
its  restoration,  followed  by  his  arrest 
for  contempt  of  the  iudge's  order. 
When  arrested,  he  rerasM  to  widk 
to  gaol,  so  that  the  ofllcers  were 
obliged  to  c^irry  him  in  their  arms. 
He  sul)sequentiy  escaped  from  the 
gaol,  and  arrived  in  England  with  the 
table  of  fees.  On  bringing  the  oon» 
duct  of  the  Maltese  Court  of  Admi- 


*  Nelson's  Hand-Book  to  Scutiaml  for  Tourists.  By  the  Ilex.  John  M.  Wileon. 
London  and  Edinhurgli :  V.  Nelson  and  Sons.  1860. 

+  The  Autobioffmphi/  of  a  Seaman.  Bv  Tlionia.'*,  Tenth  Earl  of  Dundonald,  G.C  B., 
Admiral  of  the  Red,  <kc.  Vol.  II.  Loadou:  lUchard  Beutley,  New  Burlington- 
•ureet.  i860. 
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r»lfy  liefote  the  Hoiuie  of  Commoiis,  turn  of  himself  without  hting  fully 
his  motion  for  a  committee  to  ox-  persundcd  that  he  was  innocent  of 
amine  into  the  conduct  of  the  judge  the  nefarious  scheme  laid  to  hid 
and  matsfaal  was  rejected  without  a  charge,  and  the  victim  of  a  foul  con- 
diviaion.  spiracy.  It  was  not  until  the  present 
A  Scottish  writer  has  remarked  reijrn  that  4ie  was  rp.«:tnrrfl  to  his  rank- 
that  the  Uochran«»  have  long  been  and  honoura  ;  but  that  unjust  puhhc 
noted  for  an  ori^al  and  dishini;  aentenoe  was  never  puhlicly  reversed, 
ton  of  mind,  which  was  sometimes  nor  the  equally  iiujust  fine  inflictea 
calledgenius^sometiniosnccoiitiicity."  on  him  remitted,  nnd  his  iinconsing 
Thiais  true  of  Lord  Dundouald,  whoso  efforts  to  obtain  his  back  pay  during 
whole  life  has  heen  marked  by  eooen*  the  time  of  his  unfair  deprivation, 
tiidt^  and  romance,  of  which  his  were  Witless, 
marriage  offers  an  apt  illustration.  We  cordially  sympathize  with  the 
In  opposition  to  his  uncle,  who  was  noble  veteran,  now  in  his  both  year, 
deorous  of  restating  the  Aiture  and  on  the  hrink  of  the  grave,*  who 
Earls  of  Bundonald  in  their  ancient  can  no  longer  remain  silent,  but  has, 
position,  nM  r<'L'ftrdfl  wealth,  and  who  in  passages  of  jrreat  power,  energy, 
offered  to  leave  him  his  own  large  and  fidehty,  placed  on  record  the  lead- 
fortune  if  he  espoused  the  daughter  ing  facts  ot  this  case,  as  a  solemn  ap- 
of  a  wealthy  Admiralty  Court  offi-  peal  to  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
cial,  he  privately  wedded  his  coun-  We  conclude  this  Tinef  notice  of 
teas,  at  Annan,  in  Scotland.  Conse-  the  Autobiography  of  a  Seaman,'* 
quently,  he  was  cast  off  by  his  rich  wi^  the  braye  admiral's  protest 
uncle,  who,  on  the  discovery  of  his  ..j  will  her©  repeat,  in  reply  to  writer* 
marriage,  took  to  himself  a  wife  in  who  have  assumed  that  T  h.ivo  been 
his  old  age.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  handsomely  rewarded,  ihat  on  no  occa- 
thal  the  gallant  seaman  consoles  sion  did  I  ever  receive  the  reward  of  a 
himself  witli  tlie  reflection  tliat  lie  shigle  bhillinR  for  any  perrices  which  it 
obtained  an  e<iuivaleut  in  the  acfuiisi-  n>y  good  fortune  to  render  to  ray 
tion  of  a  devoted  wife,  to  whose  coamry.  beyond  the  ordinary  p«y  of  mr 
amiability  and  diseretion  he  loves  to  "S!^  pood  service  pension  of 
uZTlT  Jr.^^  t»— «  a- year,  conferred  on  me  by  Sir 
beartr  t  n  m  James  Gmham  in  IM4.  Yet  Lord  Col- 
llirough  ver>'  culpable  carelessness  ]i«„„,,o,i  te^tifu-1  ih  u  with  a  single  fri- 
Lord  Dundonald  became  entangled  gate  I  had  done  ibe  work  of  au  army,  by 
in  the  meshes  of  the  law  in  1814,  keeping?  the  French  army  from  ov«min. 
and  tlie  suhjectof  a  ceh'brated  Stock  ning  tlic  ^^o<^iter^nnean  coa^t  of  Sjmin. 
Exchange  tri;t],  for  tm  alleged  (»ffeneo  I^cither  lor  tiu«  nor  the  destruction  of 
against  thut  iiauinity.  All  the  cir-  the  encmy*t  ships  in  Ait  Bowls  did  I 
that  led  to  this  acmsa-  ever  receive  reward  or  ilianks.  With  tho 


tion  are  minutely  related.   Onafals<,  exc^ntionoftheRedKibbonof  theBath 

and  mistaken  clmrge  he  was,  through  r^^'          I'^.^^J^^h^fT*^'^!  / 

1              r  *  «i?  r  T    7i     ni"  niyiily  prize,  my  reward  has  been  a  lite 

the  hostdity  of  Chief  Justice  Ellen-  ^iJrfted  suffering.  Even  the  stipu- 

borough,  most  uiyustly  convicted,  i^^^^^  ,^  ^he  South  American  govern- 

His  sentence  was  vin»i  .-tt^  e— unpn-  menu,  to  whom  I  gave  freedom,  are 

sonment,  a  tine  of  i;i,tKX>,  and  to  violated  to  this  day.  from  a  conviction 

stand  in  the  pillory.    His  exclusion  that  no  Bympathy  will  be  accorded  by  the 

from  professional  employment  and  government  of  my  own  country, 

expulsion  froTii  tl^e  if^nsf  of  Tom-  '•ThesearetherequiUlslbrmytoAar/o 

mans  followed.   The  electors  of  West-  unreu^ded  $ermces. 

minster,  however,  unanimously  re-  .  V/^'"^;»;'  'J.^  curiosities  .hown  to 

#»l*»etpd  iiim  and  the  tmhlie  voice  waa  ^'"'^f""*  ^^^^  ^""'^  l-.ngland,  there 
eiectea  mm.  ana  ine  puoiic  voice  was         ^^^^      ^^^^^^  ^  thousand 

ao,  lou  ^  m  hi.  favour  that  the  igno-  bank-note.  No.  8202.  dated  26th 

minioud  puuibhnient  ot  the  pillory  ju^c,  I815,  an  the  back  of  which  sra 

was  dispensed  with  m  his  case,  ana  endorsed  the  follow  iiig  words 

abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  •«  •  Mr  ■suu.tb  bavimo  somann  at 

It  is  impoasible  to  read  his  vindica>  utiio  amd  cmsk  cotrmtsiRNT,  amd  mr 

•  Ix)rd  Dundonal'l  H  I  not  survive  the  completion  of  this  work  many  davH. 
HU  remains  were  interred  with  all  honour  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  banner 
at  Knight  of  the  Bath  wstored  to  its  place  in  Henry  yiL*8  Chapel.  A  grateful 
country  hnx  at  length  done  him  ample  justlos,  and  inserihsd  his  name  on  the  roll 
of  her  naval  heroes. 
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 Bsnra  itnQ]*.TSD  to  db-      Mr.  MTjeod  exposoi  tlte  *Fren^fi 

pRivs  ME  OF  PRoPsaTY  OK  LIFE,  I  scB-   Free   Labonr   Efurigration  Trade,'* 

MIT  TO  aOBBERY  TO  PBOTSCT  MY6&UI     f;pukt>,^  which   title  ft  laFgO  troflic  111 

non  niTBDu.  nr       sops  that  I  gisf^s  ji^  cmied  mt  from  tf»  Ml 


SHALL  LITE  tOBBlHO  THE  I>KI.INQrKNT9     ^^^^^^  P^^J^  fsriOBT 

TO  JUSTICE.  CocHUANE.      of  RAiirfon  OF  BoTifW  TheveaBPls 


KiDg*8BcnchPtMOii,JuIy3rd,I8lfi.  employed  in  the  semoe  are  Irom  iOO 

<«Tli0fe  If  the  reward  bwtowed  on  UM  to  i,(HK)  toi»biifthfn\  w4  ail  Vllte 

by  a  ministeriid  action  meoKwaWe  only  th^  French  flaff.    l1ie«f  stert  from 

Ibriu^Uticalcomipnon.  ^i^^  jj^i.^^j  „f  Reunion,  one  of  the 

Mauritiua  islanda,  and  in  order  to 
Mil  M'LsQDisaSootchman^anilhisre-  legalize  their  proc«edinf^,  have  a  g»- 
markaaieeharacteriatically  Hhrewd.*  verament  agent  on  board  railed  a 
He  waa  appointed  Consul  of  Mozum-  French  Deleeate.  lh\  <.tr  Cape 
bique,  and  8aile<l  for  that  plaoe  in  Delgado,  is  the  geneml  rendezvous 
December,  1856,  in  the  steamer  "  Ire*  for  these  veasela  The  price  of  the 
lilld,*'  of  tlje  W.S.L.  hne  of  mail  negroes  a  vera  ire.s  thirty  dollars  a  head, 
packets.  He  entered  upon  his  ilnti-s  about  Imlf  of  which  goe«  into  the  pock' 
of  establishing  legitimate  ct)mmerce  etsof theOovemor-ueneralofMozam- 
and  aboUahiuit  the  tsiave-trade  on  the  bique,  the  Frocwrtwr  du  Roi^  the 
cast  coaat  of  Afrioa  with  energy  and  J ugt  dc  Droit,  aad  tbe  Gkivermm  of 
detorminatian.  But  withal  ho  enter-  Ibo,  Killimane,  or  am'  other  Portii- 
tained  a  high  f)piuion  of  liis  own  posi-  guese  colony  where  the  embarkrttion 
tion  as  a  "guvemweot!'  official,  and  takea  place.  The  ceremony  of  ea- 
rarely  experienced  the  canwdenifcion  ^[Bging  the  free  labour  of  the  Afrieow 
he  deemed  his  due.  is  gone  throngh  by  an  Arab  inter- 
In  the  "  Ireland"  he  found  hi.s  preter,  in  the  presence  of  the  French 
cabin  a  misemble  dog-hole,  the  bill -of-  i)el€^te,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  na- 
Sm  deluav«,  and  the  watar  thkk'  tive  language.  The  interpreter  ask» 
wiUi  rust  W.S.L.  he  interpreted  the  slaves  wh^iier-  they  voluntarily 
**'Woret  steam  line."  On  his  arrival  undertake  to  servo  f6r  five  years  at 
at  Gaoe  Town,  hiii  dignity  was  ruffled  Reunion,  aad  awurea  the  Delegate  of 
on  fiiraing  that  no  suitable  preparation  thei  r  ready  eonsent 
had  been  made  for  the  conveyance  of  On  their  arrival  at  Rf^nnion,  the 
"Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul"  to  free  lalwurers  are  fairly  treated,  as  in 
his  wet;  and  wiieu  at  Wt  \ud  reauh&d.  each  diatrict  an  otfieer,  called  Pro> 
hia  ae«lliiati0ii,  the  promlwd  woamkn  taotor  of  linmigmitai  ia cbaiged  wHh 
wpsidencohad  ncA.  been  supplied.  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  planter* 
Tliese  troubles,  however,  \vere  of  do  not  ill-use  them,  and  that  ther  re* 
amall  moment  compared  with  his  suf-  ceive  in  cash  their  monthly  wagea. 
ferings  at  Mdmnbic^ne,  where  fa'o  aet*  To  eMh  hhommr  ia  ^rww^nH,  is' 
himself  at  once  in  direct  antagonism  which  his  name  and  that  of  his  em- 
to  the  slave-trade  and  all  concerned  ployer  are  inscribed.  At  the  expira- 
in  it,(i'onx  thepidttyirader  to  the  For-  tion  of  the  five  years  the  orisiual  intr 
toimeae  Gomus.  Tlua.  aacoised  pociarialMNiiidtotnMaiittte'akffM* 
tnufeuO  waa  nominally  diaooiintf  nanced .  to  their  own  eountry;  but  this  ia  rareljr 
by  the  Portuguese  (lovemment,  who  required,  as  they  fjenerally  Drefftrto* 
prevent  the  mhabitants  of  Mozam-.-  remain  in  Reunion,  wi^re  their  aer- 
oiquB  ftoBi  engaging  in  it ;  bttt'aand  vieaa  oonsnasd  blg^'^irageai 
out  offioerson  ill-paid  and  insignificant-  Thia  mode  of  x>btaining  fi^  labour* 
salaries,  so  that  their  onlv  resource  haa  an  appearance  of  ]»laasibility ; 
is  to  become  slave-dealers  themselves,  stilly  if  countenanced  by  jQa^^and, 
Aieae  appointmenta  are»  theivfore,  whailailiera'to  prrTHit  Ttimrlii  fiiiin 
eaiperly  sought  afiber;  Bod  on  their  South  America,  wit^'iat  AnferieiB* 
arrival  at  the Portuguew!  settlementa,  delegate- on  Iwaiyl,  from'  purchasing' 
the  oSicials  strain  aii.tikoir. energies  slaves  in  the  aame  wbj,  and  calliof  * 

amasa  watUh .  by.  maaBftioC  the.*  tham- Amarioavfiwa  laibtwawf 

akTO-tmde.  The  det6Dnined*atmid.  that^lfe 
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M'Loo<l  made  against  the  slave  trade  with  an  over-<io«e  of  cream  of  tafte 

lU  all  Its  ramifications,  brought  down  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  a^last 

ou  him  tJie  hostility  and  iMjrsecution  he  hauled  do\yu  his  consular  flfw.' 

ofallclaases.  The  GoveniorexteDded  and  ^barke4  fop  E^niL 

to  him  but  scant  protection.   His  Besides  the  very  ip|^«re8liBg^flO<MIIll 

landlord  turned  him  out  of  the  houso;  of  his  cfTorts  to  circumvent  the  slaii^e? 

the  people  refuiied  to  hire  slaves  to  dealers,  these  volumes  contain  valu- 


to  light  his  tires,  draw  water  from  the  articles  suited  fur  a  cargo  which  will 

well,  81^  cut  up  firewood  ;  while  his  find  a  ready  market  ajoM  the  ooa^U 

wife  and  only  maid,  Rosa,  cooked tha  Be  has  also  given  w,  w>me  carcAdly- 

meals,  and  washed  the  clothes.  prpjiared  statistics  of  the  Seychello. 

Mr.  M'Leod  manfully  held  his  Isliinds.    In  an  appendix  are  to  be 

post,  despite  all  p6isaeution&    He  found  a  translation  from  the  Portu- 

became  known  as  the  *^  OhiuninoD  of  ffuese  <^  a  descniMaoii.  of  tbe  t|«es, 

the  Slaves,"  and  details  some  revolt-  herV.s,  an  '  plants  of  a  medicinal  de-, 

iug  instances,  of  the  cruelties  prac-  8cri{)ti(tn,  i  undaLont  the  town  TeW 

tisedi  hy  tii«  Portuguese  women  to-  which  is  Miuaud  120  leagues  inland 

wards  theor  sbnrM,  of  which  the  fol*  from  Kilhmaiie)  on,  the  mer  Zm- 

lowing  is  an  example : —  bosi ;  and  a  list  of  the  specimens  of 

"A  Mozambique  lady  having  been  woods  fn mi  tlic  river  Zamlmsi,  to  be^. 

convicted  of  some  delinquencv  by.  the,  rooms  of  the  IJoyaj  Greo- 

erifleDee  of  one  of  her  female  sfares,  graphiGal-9oQiety  ia  Wyt^tall^placet. 
ndopfed  tills  nitthod  of  punishment, 

irhich,  even  among  those  who  are  in  tlie  Two  very  important  measures^  mate- 

hsMt  of  perpetrating,  in  that  remote  nally  affectiniz  the  relation  of  landlord 

region  ,  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  tenant  in  thU Country,  passed  the- 

^T^V^,Zi     A^^^  1  V^^^  Legislature  in  the  last  sessioVEveiy  • 

girl  was  seized,  and  nrmly  secured;  an  *.„  1       111     1  1  u'' 

epg  wa.  boilrd.  and.  on  being  removed  /^^^^l^.      l/yi<l  «liould  make 

from  the  pot,  was  forciblv  place.l  in  the  ^""^^elf  taimhar  With  the  provwoDS 

mouth  of  the  wretched  slave.  A  sail-  <»  these  .eBacfcoients,  wMch  afQ  likely .« 

needle  was  then  driven  as  a  skewer  ^  exercise  a  wide-spread  iiifliwne» 

through  lx<th  lip<.  when  the  girl  wa?'  re-  A  very  clear  analysis  of  the  new  acts, 

lease  1,  and  the  lady  owner  viewed  her  ha^  beoa  opportunely  puhliahcil  by 

torments.   This  dhcdevti,  not  yet  If  ti»:  Mr.  Thomas  De  Molevns,  0.0.,*  au- 

Jed  with  the  punishment  inflicted  on  thor  of  the  "Land  Owner*sJRractical 

?^'"»i^"r"¥"*'2!32'®l '^*'  ***J«'Sf^  Guide,"  a  work  which  lias  vouched 

to  be  struck  on  both  cheek.  untU  the  u^fulness  by  ha,ving.  reached  a 

wa?  broken,  and  the  scalding coa-  ^uxJaImi^        '-"i^uia  • 
teats  went  down  her  throat."  *             "  WMW-eOinoil. 

The    Lauded  Pro  pert  V  Improve-. 

The  slave-dealers,  havin^r  at  length  raent  Art.,"nudthe  "  Landlord  ami  Te- 

epUied  intp  a  regular  conspiracy  nant  Consolidation  AcV' are  the  short 

aouMfcthe  Oensul,  engaged  a  party  tluea.of'the  newlawiL  £^  thefirst| 

of  ttraagen  to  waylay  him,  from  faciUttep  are  given  for  the  eieeiitioii> 

whom  he  narrowly  escaped.     The  of  cert^n  clrusscs  of  improvements, 

natives  were  onlered  not  to  sell  him  such  as  drainage,  the  reclamation  of 

any  provisions,  nor  bring  him  fire-  bogi^,  m^sby,  or  waste  lands,  pi:o- 

wood,  and  to  harass  his  family,  hy,  teotioiit  lOT' etDMBknieni^  the  makinfi;* 

disturbinghiHhou.se  by  violent  thump',  of  roads  and  fences,  the  erection  of 

ing  at  the  door  in  the  dea^l  of  the  farm-buildings,  of  steward^'  and  la« 

night.   With  difficidty  he  obtained  a  bourers'  houses ;  all  evidently  re- . 

patrol  to  protect  his  house.    His  wife  quired  in  mosl  parts  of  the  rural  di»> 

was  attacKed  hy  fever,  but  the  doct4)r  trict.^.  Powers  are  provided  for  eharg- 

brutally  refused  to  attend  her,  and  ing  the  limited  owner  and  his  suc»pS^. 

one  who  was  forced  to.  do  so  by  the  sor  with  just  proportions .pfitb«\jC(9i^- 

Geyemmenty  alnost  pqiwHieii:  her  of  theaiL  unprmvieiitm.     ,tSe  aeit 

•  TM  Landlord  Md  TmumtAttt.  By  Thomas  I>s  MeUyiMrEsq.,  Q,.C.  DubUn : 
Bodies,  SnUth  and  a>.  Id^ 
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4ioiid  part  of  this  Act  facilities  are  has  been  effoctptl  in  procpedinps  by 
given  to  limited  owners  to  grant  ex-  distress,  as  in  future  no  distress  ran 
tended  leases ;  and  under  the  third  be  legally  made  fur  rent  which  be- 
part  tenants  are  enoouni|;ed  to  exe-  eame  due  more  tiian  a  year  before  the 
outia  improve ments,  by  being  legally  making  of  such  distress  (see.  51).  To 
insured  m  the  fruits  of  their  outlay,  counteract  this  deprivatirsn  of  power 
The  "liandlord  and  Tenant  Conso-  from  landlords,  increased  lacilitias  are 
lidation  Act^*  repeals  or  alters  forty  afiordedforthereoovetyoftlie  land  by 
old  Acta  of  Parliament^  from  the  dectraent  on  non  |)nynient  of  rent. 
4  Edward  I.  to  t!ie  14  Victoria,  and  The  landlord  neecl  no  longer  wait  for 
compresses  into  one  code  almost  the  the  expiration  of  the  "  days  of  grace,'' 
whole  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  law  but  may  at  once  proceed  by  ej  ectmen  t ; 
of  Ireland.  It  aboli.shos  many  tech-  and  many  other  technieaiities  which 
nicalities,  and  simplifies  proeedure.  hampered  landlords  in  the  as^-sertion 
In  future  ail  leases  or  coutrauts  ior  of  tiieir  rights,  are  swept  away  :— 
tenaneies  for  any  greater  term  than  *«  All  that  wUl  be  neeenary.**  my 
from  year  to  year  nui.st  be  in  writing,  Mr.  De  MolevTTf,  •  *  tn  be  proved  in  eject- 
signed  by  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  mento  will  be  the  existeoce  of  ateoaacy 
Amongst  other  valuable  alterations  between  the  ptaiottflT  or  hU  tnwtee  aiw 
we  observe  that  the  vexed  ques-  md  that  a  yijars  reot  «a» 

tion  of  fixtures  ha.s  been  dealt  with.  * '^^         •iTSf^  the  eject- 

Vii             1     1  *♦  1   ,  A  m«Bt.  And  at  the  trial,  all  questioiif  a« 

AU  personal  clKittels,  engines,  and  reversions.  cuL^tandin-^     .1  estate, 

machmery,  and  Liieir  necessary  build-  conditions  of  re-entry  arc  dooe 

mgs,  if  erected  by  the  tenant,  at  away  with ;  and  tbe  mertl*  and  the  hiw 

his  sole  c.xiiense,  for  any  purpose  of  are  at  last  to  be  determined  toi:ether  by 

trade,  or  nianufaeturc,  or  agrieulture,  the  two  simple  tests — is  there  a  tenancy 

or  for  ornament,  may  henceforth  be  between  the  plaintiff  or  his  trostee  and 

removed  by  the  tenant  ;  who  must,  the  defendant  or  other  party  served  with 

hoAvever,  compensate  tbe  landlord  for  pjoctment?and  isayears  rent  due:-" 

any  damage  to  tiie  premises  occasioned  We  have  merely  directed  att4jntion 

by  thcii-  removal.  to  a  few  of  the  prominent  features  of 

Then  there  are  rights  conferred  by  the  new  code,  which  it  is  incnmbent 

this  Statute  on  lancuords,  and  provi-  on  all  landlords,  tenants,  and  farmers 

sions  made  for  their  due  enforcement,  to  study  for  themselves.    They  will 

Proofs  are  simplified,  and  many  valua-  find  its  provisions  (dearly  digested  and 

ble  provisions  made  tending  to  prevent  ably  explained  in  Mr.  De  MfllfliyBS* 

litigation  and  establish  friendly  rela-  useful  trtetise. 
tions  between  landlords  and  tenants. 

It  has  been  a  eonunon  mode  of  "GiVB  me  the  coal  and  the  com,  and 


deah'ngio  Ireland  for  agents  to  reeeive  I  will  give  you  the  scenery ;  give 

p;i  vrnents  "  on  acexiunt so  that  after  the  sul^tance,  and  I  will  ^re  you  as 

a  few  vears  the  rent  account  becomes  mu(  h  as  you  can  carry  otf  in  ht^h 

comphcatedf  and  the  tenant,  not  know-  eyes,"  shrewdly  observes  the  ^— 


ing  howmuehheowes,Iies completely  after  material  wealtii.  We 

at  the  merry  of  the  aj»ent.  The  evils  however,  to  (greater  sympathy  with 
of  such  a  want  of  system  are  met  bv  the  lover  of  nature,  who,  on  the  oppo- 
tbe  47th  section  of  this  Statute,  whion  site  principle,  stows  away  in  hk  bnm 
enact*}  that  after  the  1st  January,  cheerful  glimpses  of  scenery,  and  ap- 
1861,  every  receipt  for  rent  shall  state  propriates  in  hi«?  memory  the  strikin? 
the  gale  for  or  on  account  of  which  mcidents  ot  his  travels.  Such  an  ob- 
the  pavment  was  made ;  and  in  de-  servant  gleaner  is  tlie  jovial  iidd> 
fault,  the  payment  shall  be  deemed  shipman,  who  has  repromeed  m  tiM 
to  have  been  made  for  or  on  account  merry  voliunes  under  review,*  the 
of  the  rent  whicli  became  due  on  the  stores  fathered  in  distant  lands.  Re- 
gale day  immediately  preceding  the  leased  from  the  routine  of  ship  duty, 
payment,  and  shall  be  prima  facie  the  moment  he  touched  the  shore,  fie 
evidence  that  all  previously  ar-crtied  scampered  off  like  a  hound  slipped 
gales  have  been  satisfied.  In  another  from  the  leash  to  see  whatever  was 
instanoe  a  moat  important  alteratiott  most  deserving  of  notiee.  At  lladsira 

♦  A  Cn<U^  in  iht  Parxfic,  from  the  log  of  n  Xftal  Officer,  £dtted  hy  Gsptaia 
Fcnton  Ajlmtr.    London;  IIur»t  and  Blackctt.  1660. 
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he  galloped  on  an  indescribable  dnn-  the  banks beco?Ti p  <rradually  narrowed, 
key  to  the  summit  of  the  Ourral  des  and  densely  wooded,  and  the  river 
miras ;  at  Rio  de  Jaa^  he  made  impawaUe  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
an  excursion  to  the  wondrona  Oorcft-  torrenta  Leaving  the  canoe  the  party 
vado,  and  ascendt'd  the  Organ  moun-  ascended  f  hf^  ( rrand  06te,  reached  a 
tains ;  at  one  of  the  Falkland  Islands  small  deeu  lake  regarded  as  the  source 
he  thrust  his  adventurous  hand  into  of  the  Columbia,  and  ascending  a  y  in- 
the  curious  nest  of  a  penguin,  wlio  nacleof  the  tai^  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
seized  and  held  it  until  his  yells  tains,  were  n  \v;\rded  by  a  view  of  the 
brought  aid  to  his  rescue  :  m  the  eastern  and  western  worlds  of  America 
sunny  dime  of  Valparaiso  ne  made  spread  limitless  before  them, 
fierce  love  to  a  Sjmnish  donna  ;  wan-  The  Indians  of  Vancouver's  Island 
<!erin<,'  over  the  island  of  Juan  Vrv-  are  by  no  means  prepossessing  in  ap- 
naudez,  he  quite  envied  K«)hinbon  pearance.  The  tribe  called  Flatheads 
Orudoe  ;  he  piaved  cards  with  Queen  are  absolutely  frightful ;  their  natural 
Pomare.  at  OtaWte;  and  was  almost  ugliness  l>ein^  increased  bv  the  eus- 
tcmpted  to  settle  amongst  the  lovely  torn  of  flattening  their  liearfs  in  child- 
natives  of  that  enchanting  islana,  hood.  On  the  birth  <>f  a  child  a  pre- 
where  labour  is  unknown  •  with  the  pared  board  is  Iwund  across  its  head 
g^tlemanly  savages  of  the  Marqneeas  by  two  leather  bands  passed  back  and 
he  joined  in  the  chase  and  subsequ^-nt  forward  thrmigh  slits  in  the  frame, 
devouring  of  wild  porkers  ;  be  trem-  Tiiis  bandai^c  is  left  on  for  a  conyde  of 
bled,  over  the  crater  of  the  volcano  years,  by  wliich  time  the  gro-n  tli  of 
of  Owhyhec  ^  and  overhauled  the  set-  the  head  becomes  settled  in  the  de- 
tlement  of  A  uncouver.  sired  direction.  This  .'^elf-wrought  de- 

Although  fun  and  frolic  predomi-  fonuity  does  not.  it  ajtpear.s  aftect  tin? 
nate  in  the^  jottings  fruiu  a  sailor's  iutellect,  which  is  dcocabed  m  par- 
log,  yet  his  observations  on  the  capa-  ticularly  clear ;  and  our  author  coii- 
bilitie.-^  of  the  countries,  the  state  of  fes.-^es  to  have  been  clcTerly  cheated 
civilization  of  the  natives,  their  cus-  by  one  of  the  flattest  headed  gentle- 
toms  and  peculiarities,  bear  ample  tes-  men  he  ever  met  witli.  Another  tiibe 
timony  to  his  alnlity  and  powers  of  indulges  in  the  hideous  practice  of  in- 
Itsflection.  His  remarks  on  Vancou-  serting  a  wedge  of  bone  into  the  un- 
ver's  Island  and  British  Uoiumbia  are  der  lip,  *'the  aperture  l>eing  gradually 
valuable  and  suggestive.  enlarged,  so  as  to  permit  a  piece  of 

While  at  Vanoouvei's  Island  our  wood  three  inches  in  circumference 

author  deservedly  obtained  promotion,  to  be  placed  in  it,  the  size  denoting 

and  liad  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  the  dignity  of  the  wearer." 

new  ship.    He  employed  this  leisure  The  Indians  chooae  romantic  spots 

time  in  ascending  bv  the  Columbia  fortheir  burial  grounds,  generally  in  a 

Biver  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.   At  forest  of  dark  pine  trees,  their  som- 

100  miles  from  its  mouth  this  ma^i-  bre  shadow  imparting  a  solemn  and 

ficent  river  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  funereal  appearance  to  the  p!a<  e. 

flowing  in  a  strong  unbroken  stream.  "Every  separate  body  is  hud  in  a 

A  motley  crow  of  Chinoowy  and  other  canoe,  richly  carved,  or  dther  laised 

half-breeds,  rowed  him  in  an  open  from  the  ground  npon  wood  supports 

canoe  up  the  river.  They  bivouacked  placed  upon  a  rock,  ur  hung  from  the 

at  night  on  its  banks,  sleeping  in  the  twsoch  of  a  tree,  a  precaution  taken  to 

open  air,  notwithstanding  that  at  prevent  their  iK'ing  torn  by    lid  beasts, 

times  their  slumbers  were  disturbed  Thf/ have  a  method ol  einb^^^ 

by  rattlesnakes  crawling  over  their  pM«e«*y tn«».«n»^ 
r^^r  TiT^IvZ^^^  >n  a  decoction  of  vanmis  herb?,  the  re- 
faces.  At  the  Kettle  FaUs  the  nver  cipe  for  which  they  keep  a  great  secret, 
descends  upwards  of  eighty  feet  in  «idaronnd  the  canoe  are  pUMsedarti- 
These  falls  are  described  as  *' most  ex-  elesforthe  u.se  of  the  (leceased  in  the 
traordinary,  deriving  the  name  of  future  life,  and  idl  the  cooking  utenstU 
Kettle  or  Chaudi^re  from  the  num-  are  carefully  pierced,  to  prevent  their 
barless  caldron-like  holes  worn  by  the  being  a  temptation  to  robbers.  All  tliat 
con^stant  friction  of  the  torn  iit  on  the  the  dead  have  possessed  in  the  way  of 
hard  rock.  Within  these  the  water  ornaments  and  trinkets  are  liuiig  upon 
whirls  round  with  terrific  force."  them,  j^en  the  mouth  beuigllUedwIlh 
Higher  up,  the  river  widens  out  into  ""^ 
kkes  of  ffmi  extent  PMiing  these  One  amusing  characteristic  of  the 
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F^^Bxm  liid  sot  escape  our  author's 

dueft  of  tltts  tribe  are  very  t^^naeiou^ 
of  their  dignity,  and  ejmetins  in  all 
outward  marks  oH  respect  it  is  the 
etiquette^  or  ''Mi  mmf*  tlUlt  if  tlM 
Hiastflr  makes  a  fake  step  aod  tumble 
down,  the  serrants  mnst  do  m  like- 
wise. An  amusing  example  of  this 
enstom  must  be  etnr  iMt  eztnct  frotn 
these  entertaining  rbkaMM.  Oni  of 
these  great  men,  attended  by  his  two 
senraats,  dined  on  board  with  the  of- 
fleers  one  day,  and  todfc  kliidly  to  IIm 
cliampa<,n)e,  imbibing  glass  imer  glaM 
with  ^jreat  pusto  ;  ns  might  bo  ex- 
pected, he  became  excited,  and  insist- 
ed on  aa  €ioorl  to  lili  lionet 

'^ITolhin^  loAtB  to  see  the  end,  three 

(Sf  us  went,  and  I  ct  rtainly  never  regrct- 
t,ed  it,  or  laughed  so  much  in  my  life. 
We  liid  flot  gone  two  bondred  ynrin, 

iMeO  hii  highness  cnpsizeil,  and  ranie 

down  with  a  ran  head  foremost.  What 


was  our  astonishment*  when  down  went 
tiM  two  ftUowert  also  tai  pweelsdy  the 

same  manner  ?  Then  up  stagRenxi  th« 
chief — ditto,  h:s  liervants.  A  few^sCefS 
further  un  up  went  the  old  feUow*s  toes, 
anJ  this  time  he  lit  upon  his  Kani  md. 
By  Jove,  it  was  ditto  with  the  followers 
tob;  and  ^e,  after atristinfr  the  dignitftry 
to  rifso.  kept  half  .in  l  yv  beliincl,  wat(  h- 
ing  the  movements  going  on^  expecting 
tlie  Jaektf  tad  been  plyirig  the  t&Knmm 
with  rum  ;  but  no,  they  roae  ViA  ttt 
greatest  gravity,  and  marclied  on  nl 
steady  as  grenadiers,  only  guiug  down  aft 
olten  aa  their  master  oame  to  gneL** 

A  humiliating  custom  enough,  even 
for  the  uncivilized  islanders  :  but  af- 
ter all  not  so  degrading  as  the  homage 
of  the  ▼cBerabie  itftteeiiitB  is  Mtend^ 
ance  o^^  F^rincc  George,  who  tir^d  to 
fall  down  over  and  over  again,  and 
pretend  to  be  shot  dead  when  faaa 
royal  master  find  at  kim  witii  hiftof 
bow  Mid  arroiML 


€fU>  PAItlS. 

Visitors  to  Paris  may  have  felt  the  thousand  places,  that  to  refer  to  them 

wsnt  which  we,  as  residents,  have  ex-  as  notable  in  the  long  drama  is  to 

perioTircd,  of  a  guide  that  sliould  tell  speak  of  solemn  temples,  doud-capp'd 

us  what  to  o1)Sorve  of  the  old  partsof  towers,  and  gorgeous  palaces,  that 

the  town,  and  inform  us  of  the  mem-  have  left  not  a  wreck  whind.  But 

orable  points  of  their  history.  lathe  the  mere  sit^  of  some  events  have 

absence  of  any  fOich  vnde  mfcvm^  we  their  interest.  Although  the  Pw^tille 

determined  to  make  one,  and  shall  be  is  level  with  the  ground,  it  lives  in 

rewarded  if  any  of  our  readers  obtain,  memory,  and  n>en  will  ever  be  curioui 

firott  the  foliot^i^g  extracts,  half  l^e  to  see  toe  spot  where  this  infamous 

pleasure  we  eiyoy  ra  visiting  the  penc-  dungeon  stood.  Let  us,  then,  lead  the 

tralia  of  Pans,  rendered  attractive  reader  into  Old  Paris,  by  pointinii 

by  knowing  something  of  their  his-  out  some  remarkable  buildings  and 

torictft' MBociations.  1^ within  these  iilaces  on  the  islands  end  along  the 

sixty  years,  tho  city  was  very  rich  iu  banks  of  the  Seine, 
interesting  edifices ;  but  the  vast  al-      A  country  curate  is  said  to  hav^ 

terations  effected  while  embellishing  thought  to  enhance  the  arguments  of 

thetoti^  to  an  uhparalleled  degree  of  a  sermon  on  the  l»ountie9  of  nature, 

mngTiificencc,    have   inevitably  de-  by  Bajing  that  l^rovidencc  had  made 

stroyed  many  of  the  architectural  re-  large  rivere  flow  through  great  cities^ 

lies  that  were  sanctified  in  the  eyes  o^  forgetting  that  "man  made  the  town, 

the  edueated*  and  especially  of  the  Paris  owes  its  birth  to  the  Seine,  an<!^ 

antiquary,  bysentira*»nte  arising  from  as  M.  LavalMe  obsen'es,  in  his  n^ccnt 

their  connexion  with  illustrious  names'  charming  history  of  this  capital,  its 

and  gt«at"  events.  The  work  of  demo-  aggrandizement  to  reli^on.  The  oval- 

lition,  necessatrily  going  on  for  mofe^  shaped  lie     la  Citi  is  an  egg,  as  it 

thantM'clvecenturie.<5,  from  the  advent  were,  laid  by  the  river,  whence  the 

of  Christianity,  when  an  altar  to  J  upi-  French  Empire  issuecL   Our  steps 

ter  was  displaced  by  a  chapel  since  never  take  va  into  this  island  with- 

iucreased  into  the  catliedral  of  Kotce  out  leoolleetfalg  that  it  is  the  %'ener- 

Dame^  has  so  shifted  the  aoeneiyof  a  able  cndle,  not  0B\y  of  Par^  bnf 

IMI^riWtiwirJM^parBaiaiiiare.  Mis  Hva  Fln^  MimMl 
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9i  I^ankisb  power.  On  one  hand 
stands  the  Palais  J m(ic4,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
kings  of  France,  including  the  seat  of 
parBament  or  jurisprudence;  on  the 
other  hana,  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame : — beinij  the  two  centres  of 
law  and  religion  in  tliat  great  and 
trouUed  kingdom.  Our  fint  regaida 
are  due  to  tiie  Christian  Church, 
which  is,  in  Bouie  me-asure,  to  Paris 
what  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Ab- 
b»y  tre  to  London— ris.,  the  metn>- 
pK)iitan  temple  where  events  of  na- 
tional iniportanoe  were  reli*jiously 
celebrated,  such  as  the  foundation  of 
new  dynaititi,  hr  the  ooronationi  of 
King  repin  and  the  Emperor  Ka- 
pKjJeon,  and  royal  baptisms  and  mar- 
riage*  l  and  where  victories  were 
OOmiBMnorated  hanging  the  flags 
of  conquered  nations  under  the  old 
Bacred  roof,  while  it  trembled  with  the 
chanting  of  Te  Doom  and  pealing  of 
beUs. 

This  splendid  monamoit  of  oarly 

Teutonic  piety  occupies  the  place  of 
the  pagan  altar  already  noticed  aa  the 
iint  croe  to  the  history  of  Paris.  One 
of  tlie  stones  of  the  altar,  exhumsd 
from  beneath  tlie  choir,  is  to  Ihj  seen 
in  the  museum  of  the  Hotel  Qluny, 
thus  inscribed : — 

•*Tlb.  Caetare.  Auff.  Jovl.  Optuma 

ManuBo  M.  Naotae.  Paikiae. 

BuMke.  fowMrnf  •* 

Ooigeeture,  based  on  this  inscriptioD, 

suppo3es  that,  during  the  reign  of 
Tioerius,  between  a.d.  14  and  37, 
there  existed  a  community  of  Ifauteu 
(navigators,  or  boatmen).  caUed  Pat^ 
siaCy  which  seems  to  be  Celtic  for 
men  of  Paris,  who  erected  this  altar 
to  Jove.  Thus,  the  river  was  the  at- 
tzaction  to  the  first  inhabitants  of  ita 
principal  island,  whose  obscure  his- 
tory we  shall  now  try  to  elucidate. 

Turn  we  to  the  suot  where  power 
made  its  primary  uwellin^-pliiioe  in. 
Paris,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  now  a 
sumptuous  modern  edifice,  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  as  a  primitive 
**  palace."  M.  Lavall^e  says  :— "  X< 
palais  est  prnbahlfiuent  d'orujin^  ro- 
mainey  This  opinion,  from  the  au- 
thor of  histories  of  France  and  of  her 
capital,  proves  how  little  the  Gaelie 
language  lixs  l)cen  studied  by  his  com- 
patriots. In  truth,  the  key  to  the  early 
nistory  of  P.aj:is  lies  in  the  etymolc^/ 
of  pmaU,  %  wQid  indnbitnUy  nauo- 


9BUS  to  the  Gaelic  pa^^  ft  palis-ado^ 

or  fort  formed  l>y  palings.  And  the 
origin  of  the  metropolis  of  Ri«^']and, 
and  of  a  score  of  regui  i^ideaces  in 
Ireland  and  Sootkna  wiU  be  isen  tn 
be  similar.  Thorny  Island,  a  swamf^ 
islet  in  tlie  Thames,  was  clKieen  ow- 
ing to  its  insulai',  secure  situation,  for 
ISntiAoation  by  an  impaled  csoip^ 
where  subsequently  arose  the  "pal- 
ace" of  Westminster,  with  its  halt 
which  the  king  administ^d  justioey 
and  held  councii  or  ptttkmeBt  Lt 
like  manner,  I nisdubbgiJI,i«L  the  "Is- 
land of  the  Black  Foreigners,"  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Baun  into  Lough 
NeaglL  was  for  oeoturien  the  suisst 
stronghold  of  the  kinn  of  Tjrrone; 
and  an  insular  post  in  Loch  Finlagan 
was  the  residence  of  the  Lords  of  Um 
Isles,  the  shores  of  the  lake  b^ng 
guarded  by  their  luM  %igh^  that  is. 
people  of  the  house,  or  household 
troop.  These  Gaelic  terms  lecoU" 
duet  us  ta  the  LuMktPmitwrm^  of 
Julius  CfBsar,  words  which  have  pr^' 
voiced  various  absurd  etymologies. 
The  names  LuUtia,  in  the  Com- 
mcnteiies  of  the  eon^ueror,  whose 
pen.  destribed  what  his  sword  had 
won,  and  in  Lucian,  Lucoffd/i  iu 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  and  Leucottce 
and  LuHiee  in  BMnane- French,  seeut 
no  other  than  forms  of  the  aboTe^* 
cited  Irish  expression  for  the  guard 
of  a  royal  residence,  and  which  is 
found  indicating  several  di«trictsy.as 
"  the  Lughty,"  in  the  County  lloiu^ 
ghan,  and  another  near  Dungannon, 
anciently  appropriated  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  troops  that  severally 
supported  certain,  wild  Hibernian 
dyuji.stie>^.  Similarly,  the  hilly  part 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  Seine,  cmled 
mon*  lucotitiusy  may  have  been  for 
the  use  of  the  Paris  guardsmen,  who 
were  probably,  like  those  who  cjirried 
battle-axes  for  King  Canute,  for  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  for  O'Xeill  and 
McMahon,  of  nnntioel,.  noirthem  en*-* 
traction. 

Let  us  imagine  what  the  primeval 
Parisians  of  Celtic  origin  actualize 
were :  a  mere  savage  clan,  one  of  the 
sixty-four  tribes  ajnoug  whom  Caesar 
found  Gaul  diviJed,  tliflVring  from 
their  desceudauts  of  our  day  almost 
in  toto  ooelo^  sftvn  situation  :  ranging, 
over  their  little  country  while  follow- 
ing their  herd  of  cattle  as  it  de- 
pastured the  intervals  between  the- 
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and  driTmg  it  through  manhM  now 

tho  Clmmps  E!y>'do-<.  and  across  the 
river  into  the  satety  of  the  Uc  des 
Vadiet,  But  it  Menui  Moro  the  ad- 
Tent  of  CSaear,  the  Paristi  ▼ere  a 

foreign  comniunitjr  of  amphibious 
men -at- arms,  not  independent,  but 
appearing  to  keep  LtUfee  for  the 
great  tribe  called  Senones.  a  people 
whose  chief  town  was  Smtu,  or  fort 
of  the  Sens  tribe,  which  became  the 
Christian  metropolis  of  the  poet  in 
question  ;  and  tnerefore  we  imaciiic 
those  bnatmen  were  rof^ate  to  tlie 
Danes  who  acted  asguards  in  similar 
insular  localities.  The  Romans,  dur- 
ing their  occupation  of  this  place,  in- 
troduced many  warriors  ot  foreign 
nations,  designated  "gentiis,  from 
gens,  and  **letes,"  or  lords,  to  whom 
fiefs  were  granted,  and  who  formed 
the  nnclotis  of  the  fir-t  h-anc^  or  free, 
feudal  masters  uf  Gaul,  m  contradis- 
tinction to  the  native  chiefs,  caUed 
seigneurs  because  their  titles  arose 
from  patriarchal  or  eld<^r  authority 
over  their  clans.  A  plan  of  Paris, 
drawn  by  Bolaure,  to  depict  the  few 
features  of  the  ])lace  wla  n  under  Ro- 
man domination,  shows  the  garrison 
occupying  what  we  deem  the  Luchd- 
tighkoi  which  the  head  quarters  was 
tlie  Paluis  des  Thfnnes,  or  fortified 
baths,  Bueh  as  would  be  the  special 
luxury  of  Komau  soldiers  and  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  who  was  elected 
erap>eror  in  this  very  palace.  Tlio 
oriL'inal  ]>alisadoed  fort,  with  any 
builiiings  erected  within  it,  was  ap- 
l>ropriated  to  the  civil  body,  whence 
the  island  was  called  the  Isle  of  the 
City  ;  and  a  platm  dormqae  iietjoti- 
antium  was  established,  a  place  and 
house  of  exchange,  or  barter,  which 
bequeatiied  its  name  to  the  present 
Pont  au  Change. 

Obviously,  tnese  conquerors  were 
friendly  to  the  boatmen,  or  trafiickers 
they  found  here,  since  tlie  Seine  was 
the  only  highway,  until  a  few  Roman 
roiui^  were  opened.  Of  these,  the 
principal  led  from  Senlis,  and  com- 
ni'iTii' :itr,l  with  the  island  by  the 
pvrit  aux  c/uingear.  wliere  custom 
was  paid  for  mercliandize,  as  ap- 
pears by  au  inscription  which  re- 
mained till  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  the  lower  hall  of  the  grand  eh&te- 
let,  in  Latin  characters,  Trihutum 
CamrU,  Such  was  the  formulary 
once  known  in  Jerusalem,  and  wher- 
ever the  ^les  of  ilome  had  flown ; 


but  to  find  a  second  eTampla  cf  wi 

emperor  crowned  at  Paris,  <  -n**  moil' 
traverse  1,444  years,  and  i^as  t»i 
Na]>oIeon.  j 
After  the  retirement  of  those  eagle*, 
the  fortunes  of  Lut^ce  changed^  and 
from  one  of  the  humblest  cities  mtl» 
Romandominions,  it  gradually  bectni  | 
the  capital  of  a  great  empire.  Tke  i 
]>f^rin(l  is  one  of  much  obscurity  •  hut 
we  conceive  that  tlie  pal-iis  of  the  ii- , 
land  came  into  the  poaseasion  of  soul 
Gaulic  kin^,  as  Lcn-don,  the  shipfort, 
fell  to  a  Bntish  ruler;  and  that  ju.^tM 
the  latter  caiied  in  Danes  to  gwird  i 
him,  the  former  enlisted  wmt/rmM, , 
or  free  lances,  to  do  what  Sootcii 
archtTs  and  Swiiw?  c^^nt  qnrths  sul^e- 
queutly  did  for  the  Kourbuiis.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  Chlovis,  or  ' 
Louis,  made  this  palace  his  rcsideiKt 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  most  of  hii 
successors  lived  here.  The  progress 
of  the  fieemen  of  the  Rhine  westvinl 
is  marked,  among  other  vestijges,  by 
Rheims  having  been  their  origmal  ca- 
I>ital.   Their  dynasty  was  aiu^rward? 
deposed  by  the  mavrt$  (stewards)  du 
jKilais  of  Paris, on  the  day  King  Pepin 
proclaimed  hiniself  sovereign  of  Gaul . 
>ut  his  son,  Charlemagne,  the  gre&t 
eader  of  the  free  lances,  preferred  tke 
old  capital  of  Aix-la-Chaf>elIe  a/  hii 
abode ;  and  after  his  death,  the  Gallic 
metrouolis  becoming  tributar>  to  ano- 
ther l^utonierace,  toeNonnans,  fonk 
to  the  eundition  of  an  inconsiderahlfl 
town,  govenied  1  >y  a  "  Comte  de  Paris," 
who,  perhaps,  was  feudal  lord  over  a 
mixed  population  of  Frank,  Latin,  and 
Celtic  extraction.    At  that  period, 
three  divi«ion.s  marked  this  society 
as  of  various  races;  the  nobU^  Of 
known  men,  tlie  in-genus^  or  ft** 
men,  some,  i>robably,  semi-Liitin  an- 
cestors of  the  city  burgesses,  and  the 
■  iirri'i,  serfs,  or  eervauts.    At  the  deed 
of  the  ninth  centuiy,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  were  called  f)f  the  Ihdt* 
Francs,  and  the  summndinu  country 
was  created  the  dukedom  of  Frano^ 
extending  from  Laon  to  Orleans,  and 
from  Pontoise  to  Monterean,  aud  sub- 
sequently called  Miildle-FranLC.  la 
987,  possession  of  thi^  town  again 
changed  the  dynasty,  giving  the  title 
of  King  of  France  to  ITu;;h  Caji^-t, 
Count  of  Paris  and  Duke  of  FfaDCP| 
in  whose  family  the  sceittre  reroaiBfd 
untU  ** the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
was  proclaimed,  and  Louis  Capet  be 
headed. 
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Fro:u  tiii^  rttroai)cct  of  tlie  piimary 
eondition  of  the  lie  dc«  Fnincs,  we 
may  proceed  to  >oq  how  the  city,  of 
whieli  it  w:iM  the  centre,  cnl.ir^'ed  from 
age  ioage,cuatemiK>rancoubiv  with  the 
augmentation  <rf  the  ori^nnaf  kingdom 
of  France.  P>y  turning  from  Didaure's 
first  plan  to  his  fcccond.  of  the  town 
under  the  reign  of  Phiiip-Augustiis, 
we  see  tiie  change  effected  bj  Ohrie- 
tianity,  and  by  transference  from  Li  t  i  n 
to  Gothic  domination.  In  the  old. 
oval-shaped  island,  Jupiter's  altar  has 
heen  thrown  down  to  make  room  for 
tlir  altar  of  Notro  Dame^  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Barclm-*,  nnjong  the  vines  on 
M i/tu  LncotUius^  displaced  by  that  of 
the  patroDeBS-samt  of  Paris,  Gene- 
Ti<STe,  who  is  pretended  to  have  saved 
th*»  town  from  Vandal  invasion,  under 
Attila.  The  camp  Romain  bad  ceased 
to  hold  a  garrison,  but  members  of  the 
churdi  militant  of  the  Eternal  CSity 
paraded  in  the  fjranJ  f>n;  avx  clercs^ 
and  were  higliautiiuritiesin  tlieyoung 
abbcyofSt.Uennain  andpari-slichurcE 
of  St.  Severin,  which  is  now  a  perfect 
example  of  a  Iloinnn  Catholic  church, 
handed  down  during  s^vcn  centuries 
with  hardly  even  ordinary  architec- 
toral  additions.  Across  the  river,  the 
town  had  enhirued.  like  a  cin  h"  in  the 
water:  ring  ontsithi  ring,  from  the 
(:eutral  tower,  Jacques  de  la  Bou- 
cheric^  8ttU  etaadlng,  as  far  as  St  Ger- 
main rAuxt'rri)i.<ij  tlie  most  beautiful 
ecclesiastic  building  to  l^eseen  now  in 
Paris.  A  town-wall,  the  first  of  the 
kind,  enekwed  eaoh  semicircular  half 
of  the  city  on  either  side  the  Seine, 
which  divided  it  in  equal  halves,  l>e- 

?;inning  on  the  right  bank  between 
hat  ehurch  and  the  Tmir  du  Louwt^ 
which  was  just  erected ;  thence  the 
wall  ran  outside  Si.  }'!nstaehe  church 
and  round  to  the  river  again,  where  the 
hotel  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens  was 
built.  Y*  r  most  of  the  land  within 
the  walls  on  Intth  sides  the  riTer  Was 
under  vine  culture. 

The  third  plan  is  of  the  reign  of 
Francta  L,  alter  the  town  had  wit- 
nessed great  historic  events  and  ex- 
perienced much  metamorphosis,  old 
and  dead  portions  having  be^n  re- 
newed ana  considerable  augmenta- 
tions eflVt'ted.  During!  tlic  n  I  jn  of 
St.  Louis  the  Hoey)tre  had  begun  to 
look  for  support  to  the  strong  hand 
of  the  people  of  this  metropolis,  with 
whi -li,  sius  an  old  writer,  the  kings 
of  Fnmce  have  perpetually  united 
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their  lor  tune.  On  one  occasion,  as 
descrilied  bv  De  Joinville,  the  good 
and  sainted  monarch  was  rescued 
from  Ills  relx'llious  Inirons  by  the 
townsmen,  and  brought  home  in 
triumph  to  the  He  duPuais.  Very  dif- 
ferent a  contemporary  political  event 
in  an  inlaTid  in  the  Tname^i,  where 
the  Keform  party  among  the  English 
barons  foroed  a  great  charter  nom 
their  sovereign.  In  recompense  for 
thf  affection  St.  Louis  ever  received 
from  the  towuiipeople,  he  was  solici- 
tom  to  improve  his  flimfmsf-m^.  He 
founded  tne  SOTbonne,  which  became 
the  meet  famous  pciiool  of  theoloiry 
in  Christendom  ;  liberated  all  the 
royal  serfii,  an  example  followed  by 
someeoolenastioal  lords :  and  gave  the 
t'>w7yKmen  the  right  to  LMnra  tlwm- 
seivca,  by  instituting  the  tirst  garde 
nationalet  a  mere  band  of  watchmen, 
apart  from  that  of  the  chevalier  du 
(fuetduroiy  wliosenameisnowthe  sign 
of  acaf^in  the  Kuc  Rividi,  near  the 
site  of  liiii  watch-hou«e.  As  time 
rolled  on,  the  town  grew ;  but,  in  1 42i  >, 
surrendered  to  our  Henry  V.  lu 
vain  the  heroic  Joan  of  Arc  pitched 
her  C4imp,  to  recover  the  city,  near  the 
Ohurch  of  St.  Roch,  where,  ages 
afterwanhs,  General  Bonaparte  Hwcpt 
down  tin*  insurj^cnt  bmiriredirt  with 
showers  of  grai)e-8hot.  Under  Francis 
I.  the  second  wall  endoeed  a  semi- 
circle reaching  from  the  Tour  de  Boit, 
outside  the  eafjtle  of  the  Louvre, 
round  to  the  iMtsUUr^  outaide  the 
Temple,  and  to  the  BattiUe  par  ex- 
cf  lUnce.  Tlie  site  of  the  present  gar- 
den *»f"  tlie  IHiileries  \vn^  oceuj/iea  by 
the bkinuers'  and  tile  uukers'  yards: 
a  windmUl  stood  on  the  summit  of 
the  hutU  /SV.  Hoch,  where  a  wine-shop 
still  preserves  its  picture  as  a  sign  ; 
and  there  was  a  pig-market  where  is 
now  the  garden  of  the  Palais  RoyaL 
The  present  boulevards— not  even  the 
rampart  afterwnrdH  raiPed  ;ird  th^ 
levelled  to  form  tlicm — did  not  exist ; 
and  nearly  along  their  line  ran  a 
rivulet,  now  hidden  undeiground,  and 
then  bortlrred  >)y  marshy  swamps  of 
oziers  and  willows.  A  grange  bat- 
teli^re,  or  battlemented  farm-house, 
stood  near  where  is  now  the  Ophu 
Comif/fff. 

The  fourth  and  last  plan  we  "will 
cite  is  of  the  town  under  Tx)uis  Treiae, 
when  the  principal  inr^rease  had  been 
the  constnidion  of  the  Tuilcrics  Pa- 
lace and  of  the  rampart,  tos^^  and 
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wall  on  the  site  of  the  western  half  like  their  reli^oaft,DoUticAl,  and  mv- 
uf  the  present  boulevards.  The  town,  tial  or;.'anuations,  deddedlj  Bomml 
as  it  then  cxi.ste«l,  in  the  Paris  of  the  The  h  an  "iaome  tall  square  tower,  form- 
abundant  memoirs  of  that  and  the  inii;  a  romer  of  the  palac^',  hi  to'ttr 'ic 
subsequent  rei^u.  However,  we  mu«jt  I  h'jiiuijty  is  as  old  a^  the  year  ISTu. 
look  back  again  to  primitiTe  tnuM.  and  owes  its  nan^e  to  a  clock  plMM 
The  lU  du  Palais^  or,  as  it  is  now  iji  it,  wlien  clocks  were  rare,  Yj 
c!dk'<l,  rife  (/'■  /'(  Cii'e,  would  take  a  Charies  V.  Above  may  be  re  marked 
volume  to  det^cribe  it  with  justice,  the  square  chamber  of  the  guard,  or 
flinoeit  oontunsthe  FalaiideJwtiee,  watchmen,  perebed  alolt,  to  look  vp 
on  the  site  of  the  original  royal  re-  and  down  the  river  for  the  ajpprciaca 
sidence,  which,  in  ages  when  the  kinc?  uf  enemies.  Higher  still  isthe lantern, 
sat  in  the  jud^ent-hall  or  ou  his  the  bell  of  which,  called  T ocmti  du 
gapreme  throne,  the  funouB  despotio  PaJUm,  repeated  the  ngnal  from  8t 
lit  de  justice,  was  the  head  quarters  of  Germain  ue  rAuxerrois  for  the  mas- 
the  law,  parliament,  and  government:  sacre  of  St.  liartholomew^'s  Day. 
and  this  island  also  contains  the  The  clock  was  restored  under  Ueory 
principal  cathedral  of  France,  besides  IILi  and  oniamented  by  Jean  Goo- 
theStChapelle,bQUibyStLouis,for  jdw  whose  gennu  livai  opposite  si 
reception  01  the  supposed  holy  Crown  the  cxriiiisite  Bculpture  on  the  fa- 
of  Ihums,  and  as  a  chapel  for  the  jjade  of  the  Louvre  (Jallery.  There 
palace :  and  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  very  is  a  date,  1585,  above  the  present 
ancient  i)Oorhouse,  liberally  endowed  splendidly  adonie<l  clock,  impl3ring 
byilie  saintly  king,  and  now  extended  tnat  its  fashion  is  of  that  period, 
over  the  site  of  the  ori,i,anal  archi-       The  streets  iu  this  ij»land  have 
episcopal  palace.  In  short,  it  sulhces  not  much  interest  for  foreigners^ 
to  say  that  until  the  Bevolation,  thia  Some  of  the  most  cuiiooa  have  been 
iiKsiUar  heart  of  the  metropolis  con-  displaced  hy  new  arteries,  opened  by 
tinned  to  be,  ua  the  seat  of  the  pur-  the  First  and  Third  Napoleons,  ;m<l 
liameut^  the  centre  of  law  alfairs,  named  after  their  victories,  as  the 
and,  like  '^the  City"  in  London,  the  Rue  d'ArcoU  and  BinUimtrd Sibaito- 
centre  of  commercial  business.    At  t<d.   One  of  the  most  ancient,  the 
that  epoch  it  counted  no  less  than  Urn  de  la   Calmulrey    i.^.  f*f  the 
twenty -one  ehuixhcb  or  chapehi,  two  mangle,    will    entice  Eiiglijilunen 
conventa,  and  fiftv-two  streets.    But  through  its  narrow  windings  by  the 
its  aspect  is  declared  to  have  been  memory  that,  in  1420,  our  Hmry  V. 
less  pleasing  and  imposin|(  than  in  the  made  his  entry  through  it  to  the  na- 
middle  ages,  when  Philip  Augustus  lace.   The  still  narrower  kne,  called 
kept  court  in  its  palace,  the  preom^  iliuriF^t«8,t.e.,beanB,i8ainianoBierftr 
of  which  l^  ere  then  less  crowded  than  Jevres,  from  foher^  a  fabricator ;  whenea 
now.    The  first  pavement  in  Paris  orfevres^  or  workers  in  gold,  who 
was  ordered  by  him,  and  laid  down  cluster  together  on  the  quay  hatd  by, 
Ottder  his  windows ;  and  hie  8aeoea>  known  by  their  name.  'The  Place 
^►rs  took  as  much  pride  in  embellish-  d'Auphine,  leading  to  a  well-known 
iiig  the  royal  residence  as  LouisXIV.  oflice,  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  con- 
dia  in  transferring  it  to  YersailleB.  talus  several  houses  remarkable  for 
Even  at  thia  day.  If  our  Gallic  nei^-  their  exterior  aspect,  and  partiodarif 
bouiB  possessed  the  affection  ibr  for  the  gratings  gnardingtliewuulowa 
Gothic  architecture  nattural  to  our  of  their  ground -floor;^,  precautions 
racO|  they  could  render  tlie  rcUcs  that  evidently  dating  from  beiore  the 
remain  m  the  ancient  palace  the  nn-  time  when  the  chief  of  the  police  be- 
olctts  of  what  might  be  the  most  re-  cam<'  their  near  neig^bonr. 
markable  building  in  PiinV    The  fine      Tho  Rnvdes  Mai-moseti  probably 
long  facade  of  Nonuan  towers  and  tookitsnamefromasij(;nofthcmarmi>- 
buudings  on  the  quai  de  V  Horloge  set  monkey,  and  will  live  in  the  history 
onlv  requires  a  (  ompetent  architect  ofeanitaryreforaibythefollowiQgi^ 
and  a  share  of  the  metropohtan  ox-  mark,  made  by  a  medic^d  man  who 
penditure  to  make  it  a  more  noMe  resided  here  in  the  beginning  of  the 
and  characteristic  monument  of  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Monarqiu^  when 
middle  ages.    Unhappily  for  the  the  atreeta  of  the  city  were  so  fool 
French  people,  in  our  views  at  leasts  they  could  not  be  walked  in  without 
their  architectural  aa|urationa  are,  boot&  This  doctor  obeerradtlMit  hit 
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brasfl  fire-irons,  though  cleaned  every  18  substitutes,  22  recorders,  27  doOT- 

mornin^,  became  spotted  daily  with  keepers,  330  attorneys,  ana  500  ad- 

▼ttdigns,  imtU  alter  the  police  had,  voeatea  Witlim  its  lunBdi 

in  1663,  caused  the  streeta  to  be  172  lower  tribunals^  called  prosi- 

cleaned,  when  these  spots  did  not  re-  dences,  baillaj^es,  seneschalcies,  and 

appear;  and  he  argued  hence  that  ch^telloires,  belonging  to  the  king- 

oomipted  air  bad  caused  many  of  the  dom  of  Franee^  according  to  its  me- 

malaaies  his  art  had  been  called  in  to  difeval  dimensions,  excluding  the  re- 

cnre.  mote  provinces.   Such  having  been 

The  most  iuteresting  part  of  the  th<d  constitution  of  tiiis  assembly,  it 

old  pa]a(%,  on  account  of  its  many  clearly  was  no  parliament,  iu  the  Eng- 

melancholy  associations  connected  lish  acceptation  of  the  term.   To  at- 

with  tho  revohition,  is  the  Coml-  tempt  an  account  of  tbf  cathctb-al  and 

en/r  rie,  wliic)!  waa  the  prison  of  the  holy  c'lia])i'l  is  l)eyond  our  spaco  The 

i>alace  when  it  was  a  royal  residence,  latter  lia.s  lOLn-ntly  beenrestorttl,  and 

!ts  name  is  deiiTcd  fnnn  Coyicienje^  is  considered  the  richest  specimen  of 

keeper,  who  was  the  chief  of  a  juris-  eoc-lesiastical  arcliitecture  lor  its  size 

diction  t  ailed  hnilliage^  and  had  the  in  Christendom.     Tt><  well  known 

title  of  JJaUU  da  Piuaii.  The  build-  origin  Li  thuis  described  by  the  ta- 

ings  forming  this  prison  retain  the  lented  writer  on  local  antiquities, 

character  of  those  feudal  times,  which  the  "  Bibliophile  Jacob"  : — 

are  still  held  in  evil  memory  by  the  ««The  pious  King  Louis  IX.  h-AYh^A 

French.   A  fidl  and  good  description  bought  from  Baudoin,  Emperor  of  Cou- 

of  this  ancient  dongeon  and  its  stantlnople,  a  piece  of  the  tme  cKMa, 

Kent  use  is  given  in  Galiguani's  Guide,  the  crown  of  thorns  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 

Tn  one  of  the  chambers,  low  and  some  other  more  or  lew  authentic  monu- 

vaulted,  Marie  Antoinette  wa^  incar-  Tftwiiffli,  «d  not  conafder 

oamted  nnta  her  detestable  execution.  f^^'^  wi:;^  hf  ti^n^no^ 

The  room  in  which  the  present  Em-  S^^jTh^'ThJl^k'^im  KuC?^ 

pprnr  wai!  confined  after  the  affair  of  srAntoine  to  the  pahice.  walking  bare- 

liouiogne,  cannot  be  visited,  being  oc-  f(K)t.  clothed  in  wool,  nnd  with  his  head 

capiedhy  the  family  of  a  functionary,  uncovered,  auudst  i  lie  accluuiations  of 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Conciergene,  the  people,  the  ciuumting  of  psalms, 

the  guillotine  carts  used  to  receive  an<l  the  pealing,'  of  bells ;  he  therefore 

the  victims  of  the  reign  of  terror.  commanded,  saya  a  chronicler,  that  a 


pal{ 

tect 

iug,  somewhat  emulous  of  tlie  pidaee  Tlie  He  8t.  Louis  was  called  after 

of  Westminster,  which,  ixs  we  have  this  ninth  king  of  this  name,  whose 

seen,  it  resembles  in  origin,  ve  must  piety  and  justice  gained  him  his  spe- 

nbserve  some  es.sential  and  pregnant  cial  title,  and  whose  snrpa-s^^ing  traits 

'liftoreuces  U'tween  the  puHticaTcon-  of  character  and  zealous  eondurt  in 

ULution  of  it*>  muuaichy  and  pallia-  crusades  are  simply  and  cliarmini;Iy 

II lent  and  those  of  England.    The  portrayed  by  his  noble  companion  in 

Paris  parliament  did  not  resemble  the  arms»  De  Joinville.    This  island, 

Knglish  institution. a lejijjislativp  roiui-  fitrnu'd  by  junction  of  the  isles  of 

cil,  repre<>enting  tlie  natiuu  by  two  Uur  La<ly  and  of  the  Cows,  was,  two 

ehamoeTs,  one  nereditary,  the  other  centuries  back,  the  peculiar  abode  of 

elective.   The  French  assembly  was  financiers  and  the  magistrature,  or 

a  mere  court  of  jurisdiction,  suoordi-  men  of  business  of  the  city  ;  and  as 

uate  to  decrees  of  the  crown.    It  i^uch,  wore  a  special  aspect  quiet, 

was  therefore  not  a  supreme  court,  grave,  and  serious,  which  it  nas  not 

tliough  one  of  appeal,  and  was  sub-  altogether  lost,  beiug  to  this  day  a 

divided  into  a  grand  clirnuber,  three  quarter  wlierc,  owinij;  to  the  i^eaecable 

chambers  of  inquest  and  petition,  conduct  of  it£  inhabitants,  the  absence 

and  a  criminal  Camber ;  and  was  of  warehouses,  and  its  numerous  pri- 

composed,  fn  st,  of  the  princes  of  the  vate  mansions,  a  physio^omy  resem- 

blocid  and  of  iieers  ;  and  secondly,  of  bling  that  of  a  cathednu  town  is  pre- 

a  diiet  presiuent  and  nine  inferior  served.   Sanctimony  dwells  here,  and 

presidentt)  130  councillors,  3  attor-  rep«]s  its  opposites :  partieuhufy  re- 

neys-gBnen],  3  adTocaftes-generaL  and  ihsing  place  to  what  the  Greeks  s^led 
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/i4f!^(mr,  and  the  gay  world  culls  tlie  naiit  Canon  FulLert.   A«  to  tlie  nio- 
t/mt-w<o?<^/'* :  :i  reptiiniance  explaiiied  deni  itsnidn  residcTifc  of  the  tele- 
by  the  Imbita  of  this  isolated  world,  brated  lovers,  very  likely  it  occupied 
of  wbom  all  are  related,  or  at  least  the  site  of  the  Ikhim'  of  H(^lnisr  s  fa- 
known  to  ciich  otiicr,  and  retain  the  tlier.  Theprinci]»al  door  is  Nn.  1,  Kiu^ 
austere  manners  of  tin-  ancient  ma-  des  Chantres.  In  the  interior  of  the 
glstrature.   "Each  house,  '  Bays  an  court  we  read — 
author  ^noted  by  M.  Lavall^e,  "haa        **abbiard,  uei/)ise,  1118." 
the  traditions  of  it«  old  masters;  or-  Tliis  pioun  record  wa?*  donhtles'^  niado 
derand  work,  as  well  as  other  dninrs-  on  rebuilding  the  original  house, 
tic  virtues,  form  the  character  of  tlie  which  the  tradition  of  Abelard's 
merchanta  dwelling  here  ;  and  the  learning  and  misfortunes  bad  rni 
labouring  claH.-i,  who  pro]»!e  the  upper  dered  sacred.    At  that  early  j^criod, 
stories,  are  remarkable  for  their  de-  the  sitiintion  of  the  house  in  question 
cent  and  virtuous  comportment."  must  have  been  peculiarly  insulated 
The//oef/£aiiiiM,attheu])i)ereiid  and  secluded,  an  apt  bower  for  study 
of  the  island,  has  a  shield  over  its  and  love.  Tlie  visitor  can  pass  across 
portal,  in  the  court,  inscribed  with  to  Perc  la  Chaise,  and  sec  the  monu- 
thc  date  (1640)  of  its  construction,  ment,  where,  in  cffigj',  as  in  body  at 
and  the  names  Le  Van,  its  architect,  the  Paraclete,  the  wish  attribated  to 
and  Lc  Sueur  and  Lc  Brun,  its  dcco-  Hdloise  seems  fulfijled— 
ratnrs.    This  fine  house  h  rifh  in      "  Mny  one  kicd  gnve  iiaite  each  iMplca 
historical  souvenirs,  as         a.s  in  name, 

chboTttte  ornament:  Voltaire  lived  Aiid|»fkw3rWt«i«iiiort*Ioniliyfwn«.- 

in  it  when  he  formed  the  ]>lan  of  the  Even  at  tlm  present  day  the  Island 

HairuiJe.    The  mansion  was  then  of  St.  lynn.'<,  otherwise  the  Isles  of 

tlic  proi)crty  of  the  Marquis  Du  Our  La«ly  and  of  the  Cows,  inspires 

Chfttelet,  and  tlie  philosouher  is  un-  sentiments  appropriate  to  its  religioua 

derstood  to  have  imiabitea  its  "eal)i-  and  ]>astoral  nnnie.s.    Ts( dated  from 

net  des  Muses"  four  years.    Writin<^  tlir  irrent  rity,  it  breathes  a  (luirtrr 

to  Frederick  the  Great,  he  says  :  -  air,  and  yet  coiumands.  from  it-scpuiy^ 

**  It  is  a  house  made  for  a  khi^^  who  and  balconies  over  the  Seine,  gay 

would  be  a  philasophcr."    During  prospcct.s  all  around.    Tn  -  ;irly  age^, 

the  revolution   M.  de  Montalivet  bef(»re  the  i.^land  was  built  over,  it 

bought  it,  and  in thegallen^jNapok'tm,  seems  to  have  l>ecn  occasionally 

in  1^15,  held  a  last  conferenex;  with  used  as  a  place  of  festival  and  Champ 
hiss  minister  Montalivet,  when  he  Mars. 

found  that  all  wjis  lost.  The  lar^e  A  contcmjioniry  account  of  frtrs  * 
and  handsome  hotel  in  the  mam  given  by  the  town  in  the  year 
street,  now  occupied  by  the  (Tcndar-  on  the  occasion  of  the  sons* of  FMlip 
merie  Imi»t'riale,  i.s  worth  lookiuc:  at  le  l>el  l>eiiii;  knighted,  depiet.^  some 
for  its  exterior  ornaments.  There  are  points  in  French  manners  that  liave 
also  some  old  mausious  un  the  East  descended  to  the  festivals  of  the  pre- 
Quay,  sis  the  Hotel  de  Lausan^  built  sent  day.  In  honour  of  that  ehi^* 
in  1(;.')7.  The  Hotel  Bretonvilliers,  rous  emit  there  were  not  only  luxu- 
on  the  Quai  de  Bethune,  formerlv  rious  banquets  in  the  liotels  of  tho 
the  Quai  lies  BalcoM^  enjoyed  80  hm-  young  princes,  but  the  streets  and 
liant  a  position  on  the  nver  that  a  public  plaeeswere  the  scenes  of  spec* 
writer  aeclared  :  "  Mter  the  Se-  tacles  and  <::ame.s  .such  as  raediseval 
raglio of  Constantinople,  it  in  the  best  Pari.sian  human  n.iture  specinlly  de- 
situated  building  ui  the  world."  On  li^hte^l  in.  *'One  saw,  ' eays  ourcye- 
theQnai  d'Orleanswasthe  HotelTor^  witness,  **sayage  men  miJ^ing  great 
got,  wlirr  this  great  l  oHtical  ccono-  merriment,  vim^r  grand  f-ifjofas 
mist  an  l  i  iinwter  died  in  17b3.  At  these  orcinals  of  clowns  in  the  ring 
No.  11,  ^>uai  Napoleon,  \h  a  house,  on  anil  Mr.  Meniman  representiug either 
the  site  of  one  believed  to  have  been  rude  peasants  from  remote  proTince& 
thatinhabitedby  Ab<  lanlaihl  Hi'!ni8e;  or  "salvages"  of  variou.s  Korts;  ana 
the  donr  bears  the  mouogniiu  and  were,  doubtless,  n«  n])t  at  making 
portraits  of  these  unfortunate  lovers,  merry  as  is  the  Jiving  mimic  actress, 
The  corner-house,  No.  1, -fttie  j?rt«c  Mademoiselle  "  Rigolboche."  Then 
des  Ursins,  a  low,  dirty  street,  h  snid  there  were  n'h  nuJs,  reveller.««,  in  white 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  maUg-  shirts,  who  are  described  as  &s(±m- 
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tiuf'  to  look  at,  for  their  fjaiety  ami  army  to  Syria.   That  martial  array 

gracetuiiictts,  eviileotly  archetypes  of  excited  such  admiration,  it  wait  re- 

the  Pienots  in  tea  hah  de  PO^era;  peated  a  few  days  alter  for  Edwaidl.. 

and  there  were  wild  beasta,  bears,  KingofEngland,  in  the  famous  fioldoi 

with  their  leaders,  spotted  pards.  apes,  the  clcrg}',  or  Pre-rt  ujc-Cierc.^ :  a n  <]  m  i  r 

and  dromedaries,  walkiiig  in  proccs-  eye-witness  dechires  the  English  were 

sioiL  In  every  croea-stieet  cbildren  '  greatly  astonkhed"  at  the  display  of 

were  tilting  in  a  tourney,  probably  rich  ami  noblenei^ewiioeallicd  from 

much  like  the  hobby-horse  turn -about,  the  town,  and  to  see  no  less  tlian 

or  tilt-at-the-rin^,  which  still  makes  20,000  horse  and  ao,(KH.)  foot  parade  in 

theyouugworldmtheChanniaElys^es  lerlew,  the  Paris  volunteers  of  A.D. 

liappy.  On  ttagcs  erected  for  dancers  131 3. 

in  open  places,  ^''dfsJam^s^carloiuntgs  The  first  bridge  formed  to  coinirct 

dtlKuuxtQurif^''  dianned  and  astonish-  the  city,^x?/-  acceHatce  of  Paris  on  the 

ed  the  mtdtitude  with  fine  erolutions.  ialaud  ot  the  Francs,  witli  tlie  Fau- 

Fountains  of  claret  flowed  in  the  Bourg^  or  false  town,  on  ri^dit  l>ank, 

streets;  ami  the  jrrand  watch,  nW  in  was  {,niarded  by  a  petit  chatelet,  or 

unifonu,  acted  as  guards,  while  the  little  castle,  at  the  island,  and  a 

whole  town  was  b^  -going,  masque-  grmd  chtltelet  on  the  laud  aide,  the 

radinf^  and  dancing  two  fortalices  famous  in  the  town  hie- 

This  picture  of  Parisian  pleasure  tory.   The  larger  one,  serving  as  gate - 

five  liundred  years  ago  is  but  a  pre-  way  to  the  l»ri(l<:p,  stood  on  the  river 

rapiiuelita  peiuhtnt  of  what  any  one,  luuik,  neai  thu  otiil  rttamlingand  l>eau- 

wno  saw  tlie  fett'  de  P£mpergur  on  tiful  belfry  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jac- 

thc  15th  of  hut  August,  rould  draw;  ques,  and  its  tall,  Norman,  circular 

theancicntaml  just  lustom  of  pleasing  tower  ami  crenellated  turrets,  must 

the  populate  ou  the  festival  days  of  haverendcredthisveteranrelicofearly 

the  ruling  dynasty  beingstill  ol>served,  French  architecture  a  conspieuous  and 

and  that,  too,  with  the  addition  of  vigilant  sentinel.    At  once,  a  for- 

applianec^  of  modern  timos,  in  the  tress^  a  chief  seat  of  jurisdiction,  and 

biillhiut  fi>riu8  uf  fii-eworkt>  and  Ulu-  a  prison,  it  was  the  theatre  of  nu- 

minations,  the  Btunning  sounds  of  sal-  merous  tragedies:  the  most  bloody 

V03  of  cannon,  and  irresistible  attrac-  were  the  massacre,  in  1418,  of  the 

tion  of  a  balloon—yet  not  omitting  Armagnacs,  winch  led  to  Henry  the 

some  old  delectable  shai^es,  such  m  Fifth's  Luva^^iou ;  and  a  slaughter  of 

never  forgetting  to  distribute  bread  216  prisoners  in  1792. 

and  wine  to  the  poor,  providing  thea-  The  prison  Chiitcletcontaittedcbam- 

tres  for  pantomimes,  acrobats,  and  bers  and  r(*lls,  whivse  nnnies  sut'-^est 

rope-dauceis  in  the  open  air ;  mdta  de  horrors  such  as  were  too  coiniuon  iu 

cocagrwy  or  greased  masts,  up  which  fiietious^  warlikeages,  were  notwholly 

Cockneys  swarm  for  prizes;  popinjays  exUnct  m  England  until  Howard  de- 

to  shoot  at,  toumaments  in  boats  on  scended  into  the  hell  of  lier  dnngeo^is, 

the  river,  a  splendid  regatta,  for  com-  and  were  rife  this  very^  year  in  Is  nples 

petition  with  sail  and  oar,  and  other  and  Sicily.  Oat  of  sixteen  of  these 

free  entertainments,  berides  nn  im-  compartments,  ten  were  less  dreadful 

mense  concourse  of  every  sort  of  pub-  than  tlie  rest,  l)ecaufie  the  iniprist»ned 

He  amusement  In  both  instances,  the  couUl  pay  certain  fees ;  yet  some  of 

mihtary  ingredient  was  not  absent,  their  names,  les  Citaim&y  la  Boucherie 

entering,  on  the  latter  occasion,  as  a  /is  IdoUe  (the  turf),  la  GriMu  (the 

jHintomiine  militaire,  which  wjls  re-  shrew),  and  Barbaric  imply  the  mi- 

peated  alternately  in  two  ojicn  thea-  series  of  their  denizens,  though  less 

tres  on  the  esplanmle  of  the!  aval  ides ;  than  those  of  wretched  prisoners  iu 

and  on  the  former,  as  a  review  of  the  La  Fosse^  U  Puiti^  U  Gonrdnin  (the 

city  watchmen  on  the  island  of  Notre  bludgeon),  la  Fin  (Taise  (end  of  ease). 

Dame,  when  nil  the  virile  population  which  Wits  full  of  dirt  and  reptiles, 

of  the  town  turned  out  richly  clotlietl  and  lei  OuUiettiA^  uU  presi'iiting  hor- 

and  armed.   It  should  be  observed  lible  idea.H  to  the  mind  This  castle 

that  the  object  of  this  gathering  was  was  deisii  lished  in  1802,  and  its  site 

the  preaching  of  a  crusaiie,  and  that  is  now  the  river  side  of  the  handsome 

the  King  and  his  two  sons  domied  the  Place  du  Chatelet. 

siji^n  of  the  croak  as  xealously  as  ITa-  On  the  island  side  of  tho  river  stood 

jpoleon  the  Third  has  recently  sent  an  the  Petit  ChAtelet^  near  the  site  of  « 
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Ronmn  prison,  called  by  Gratiaii,  wlio  Another  old  engraving  in  our  coTlec- 

B&vr\t,  (farcer  Glaitcini.  Thisfortalice  tion,  entitled  "Incendie  dtt  Corps  de 

was  the  ^ate  of  insular  Paris  under  St  Gsjrde  but  le  Pont  Neuf;  Id  f9  Aoiit» 

LouiH,  who  fixed  a  toll  to  be  paid  on  1788,"  vividly  depicts  this  first  amcng 

enterint:  the  city,  one  of  the  items  of  the  earl  v  scenes  or  the  revnhition^orca- 

which  is  curious,  ordaining  that  a  sioned  by  a  conflict  between  the  peo- 

monkey  for  sale  should  pay  four  deniers  pie  and  the  watchmen  on  foot  and  on 

toll ;  bat  if  belonging  to  ajoculattitr.  Horseback,  who  had  eharged  the  mob 

jnggler,  or  joker,  lie  niij^lit  save  the  on  the  pavements  of  the  quays,  on 

tax  by  malung  the  animal  dance  be-  whick  the  people,  in  revenge,  fired 

fore  the  toll-taker ;  whence  the  pro-  the  watch-house,  and  brnnt  on  the 

verb,  "Payer  en  monnaie  de  singe,"  Place  d'Auphine,  effigies  or  two  of 

tliiit  is  to  Kiiy,  in  grimaces.   Ahallad-  the  kind's  ministers,  forming  the 

singer  was  allowed  to  sing  a  (jestej  blazing  pile  by  heading  up  the  sentry 

or  gesticular  song,  Instead  of  pay-  boxes  and  other  spoils  of  the  different 

'  ing  toll  The  priBcni  here  was  in  two  watch  poets. 

rapeeta  a  sort  of  chapel  of  ease  Takin£»  another  vi*>w,  pre<?cntc(l  by 
to  that  of  the  larger  ch^telet,  being  an  older  print,  lookuig  up  the  river 
seldom  used  save  when  the  latter  !h>m  tbeandent/\ml2arMrr,wfaieh 
was  full,  and  being,  even  in  the  four-  apanned  the  Seine  below  the  demol- 
teeuth  century,  niry  and  secure,  ex-  islied  T^owr  iVcutv,  where  the  Tx)uvre 
eepting  three  dun^eon%  or  chartres  gailc:!^  joined  the  Tuileries,  wo  sain 
imsses^  where  the  mmatea  oould  not  a  aatufiiotoiy  idea  of  the  aplenwmr 
live  long  for  want  of  air.  of  that  city  scene  iii  the  reign  of  the 
An  engraved  "  Veiie  et  perspective  Grand  Monarmie.  This  mre  cyicrav- 
de  la  Place  d'Auphine,"  gives,  be-  ingaccurately  depicts,  on  the  lelt  hand, 
sides  the  orthography  of  the  title  of  the  pieture  gallery,  with  amalL  crook- 
the  eldest  son  of  tne  king  of  France,  ed,  and  narrow  qna^;  the  Tmir  St, 
a  lively  picture  of  this  place  and  the  Jacques^  still  omfinientin^  the  Fky- 
Pont-Neuf  at  the  beginning  of  the  line;  the  heavy,  high-pitched  roof 
hut  century,  when  it  had  been  fonned  and  comer  turrets  of  the  "  Chatdet,*' 
on  the  junction  of  the  two  islets  be-  and  standing  above  the  water,  blind- 
low  the  lie  (hi  Palais.  Three  coaches-  ing  the  second  ai  eli  of  the  briage,  La 
and-six,  one  of  them  with  four  foot-  J*</mpe,  The  towers  of  St  Jean,  St 
men  hanging  on  behind,  and  the  fore-  Gervais,  and  of  three  othei^ehnrehes 
moetpairof  horses  guided  by  a poB-  appear  in  the  distance:  all,  save 
tilion,  are  represented  traverwins:  the  one  to  disappear  before  onr  day. 
britlge  ;  not  to  sneak  of  a  coach  and  On  the  "He  du  Palais,"  the  lofty 
^u*,  the  scorn  or  well-married  beau-  donjon  oaUed  the  Tower  of  the 
ties,  or  of  a  still  homelier  vehicle,  a  Olock"  pierces  the  sky  with  its  sharp> 
sedan-chair  on  wlieels.  On  either  peaked  lantern,  ns  nearer  do  the  spire** 
aide  the  bridge  are  little  booths,  such  or  pinnacles  of  the  Holy  Chapel  and 
as  now  sell  tiamheloHer^  toys,  bric-a-  KotreDame—pecuUar  spires,  recently 
braCf  curiosities,  and  gateaux^  cakes  renewed,  and  though  not  admiraUeto 
and  gingerbread,  in  the  Champs  our  taste,  to  be  accepted  as  being  as 
£lys^  There  are  also  the  lamp-  characteristic  of  old  Paris  as  minarets 
irons,  tall,  iron,  and  gaUows-shaped,  are  of  eastern  towns  and  pago<las  of 
with  a  lantern  suspended  where^  sub-  far  eastern  cities.  Tlie  fureground, 
se^uentlv  sometimes  hnnir  fi  human  the  river,  broad  at  this  point,  is  re- 
beinf ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  the  presented  as  alive  with  boats  and 
revolution,  wbai  the  mob  executed  barges,  the  latter  heavily  laden,  ai 
their  pleasure  on  individuala  against  they  well  might  be  in  times  when  the 
whom  their  suspicions  were  directed,  Seine  snpi»lied  the  pla(x^  of  royal 
these  Ump  irons  served  for  gibbets,  roads  and  iron  railways.  Tlie  west 
and  the  lines  ^whieb  othermntems  bank  of  the  stream  showed  not  even 
were  disiK)sed  across  streets  were  crooked  wharfs,  such  as  were  on  the 
rea<ly  lialters.  Hence  the  cry  of  "Les  oilier  aide ;  the  engraving,  dating  he- 
anstocratcs  h,  la  lanteme."  The  an-  ibre  the  time  when  the  noble  quaji^ 
sweroftheAbbeManrviswdlknowB;  which  now,  like  those  of  DuWm, 
*•  £h !  mes  amis,  quand  vous  m'  aurez  form  a  principal  beauty  of  the  metro- 
mis  a  la  lanterne,  est  ce-que  TOUB  y  polis,  hud  not  1)eeTi  c"r-trncte<l.  Resi- 
Yerrez  plus  chur  1'*  dents  in  the  housea  of  the  present 
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Quai  VoUoirt  ooqld  stop  down  a 

beach  iuto  the  water.  Bevond  tlu  ro 

stood  a  famous  biiildinc:,  the  7''  ^ 
NesUj  where  the  Innliiut  now  atauds. 
This  castle,  the  town-house  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  name,  was  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  privnte  restdonnes 
which  were  the  oraamcnt  of  the  old 
iiiotrupolis.   Its  towers,  or  donjons, 
rose  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  great 
hoight,  and  wore  mnchiro!ati<»iH,hat- 
tlcnu-nts,  wati'h-tiinvts,  loop-holes, 
uud  other  features  oi  feudal  power,  as 
if  it  were  a  soKtary  fortress  com- 
tnanding  a  savaae  iT£;ion,  inst(^ad  of 
the  dwHliiii?  of  a  mere  subject  under 
tlie  vvaibi  of  his  sovereign's  palace, 
and  in  the  throng  of  a  populous  city. 
The  times,  however,  were  wiM  avIhh 
that  strongiiold  was  ereetetl,  with 
its  barred  and  porteullised  gateway, 
flanked  by  semi-circalar  towers,  and 
its  thick- w^lcd  corps  de  login.  Bran- 
tome  relates  tlio  well-known  tradi- 
tion of  the  wicked  queen  who  lived  iu 
this  tower^and  who  was  used  to  watch 
for  qndqm  9orte  de  ffcns  among  the 
passers  whone  looks  pleased  her,  and 
having  beckoned  one  up,  used  to 
finish  the  interview  by  precipitating 
him  into  the  river.    "  I  cannot  say," 
says  Bnuitoine,  **that  this  story  is 
true  ;  but  the  most  of  Paris  atiiiius 
it,  and  there  is  no  one  who  does  not 
tdlitwhen  showing  the  tower."  A 
town  poet,  in  a  "  ballad  to  the  ladies," 
written  iu  1641,  asks  :  — 

Oil  e-'t  la  re' TIP 
Qoi  commanda  (^ut-  liuridan 
Pftt      •&  on  AM  m  Seine? 

Her  victim,  Jean  Buridaii,  was  a 
distinguished  student  in  the  univer^ 
sity,  and  the  royal  syren  seems  to 
have  been  Jeanne,  Cniinte^<  of  Bur- 
Kundy»  and  wife  of  Piuiii)  ie-Long ; 
she  inhabited  this  tower  ai^  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  died  here 
in  tlic  year  1329.  It  appears,  iiever- 
theicss,  that  if  Buridan  were  tiirown 
into  the  rlTsr,  he  was  sayed,  for  he 
was  living  in  134a  In  1538,  work- 
man dii:i:ing  the  ground  near  this 
castle,  where  the  Rue  Gueuegnud  was 
opened,  found  eleven  cellars,  and  in 
one  of  them  the  body  of  a  man  in 
complete  armour.  Subsequently,  in 
1574,  another  hwly  habitant  of  this 
castle  showed  a  different,  yet  still 
a  strange  disposition — Henrietta  of 
Oleve^.  wife  of  the  Due  de  Nevers  : 
she  brouglit  hither  the  head  of  Uo- 


conas  her  lover,  whieh  ha4  hem  ex- 
posed on  a  stake  in  the  public  plaes 

of  execaitioii,  having  gone  alone  dur- 
ing the  night  and  carried  it  oft' ;  and. 
causing  it  to  be  embalmed,  treasurea 
it  in  a  wardrobe  behind  her  l)ed. 
Beliiiid  the  jiiihlic  gateway  called  the 
Forte  de  iVw/r  there  figures  on  the 
euCTaving  the  "  Hotel  de  Xevei-s,"  a 
lofty  anu  stately  ImUding,  long  ago 
dt'inoliKhed.  The  aErreeaDlc  author, 
Lavallce,  has  this  jilea^sing  passage  on 
the  old  asjiect  of  the  river,  before  it 
was  hemmed  in  by  walls 

«'  Ouo  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  Paris 
coosiiCshi  that  doable  Uneofbrosd  etone 

cauKCwars  which  forms  two  impn?:s:ible 
barriers  against  the  flood,  and  upon  w  hich 
rise  two  rows,  sometimes  of  raperb 
l)alace8,  at  other  times  of  antique 
ileuses,  which  obtun  from  their  situa- 
tion, the  wide  space  and  open  air,  a 
monumental  aspect.  The  quays  can 
scarcely  date  back  two  centtirics;  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  bcca  either 
built  or  Teconstructcd  fifty  years  since. 
Our  fathers  forgave  in  the  Seine  itn  ca- 
prices, its  anger,  its  inundations,  pro- 
vided that  they  might  enjoy  on  its  banks 
the  fresh  verdure  of  tlie  reeds  and  wil- 
lows ;  their  boats,  &o  full,  so  numerous, 
had  easy  access  to  it ;  their  houses,  ttietr 
mills,  bathc-d  their  feet  in  it^  waves, 
their  tanyards,  towing- iiouses,  and 
bleaching  fields  dipped  in  H  at  wilL 

"The  Sfine  \vn«then,  ir  rr  than  in  our 
days,  important  and  dear  to  the  Paris- 
ians; when  the  town  was  ool^ted  on 
its  borders  and  in  its  islands ;  wlien  evury 
one  had  his  part  of  its  waters  and  its 
benefits,  wlicn  it  was,  for  want  of  roads, 
the  only  highway  for  commerce.  There- 
fore no  one  desired  to  withdraw  from  it, 
and,  as  il  space  failed  them,  the  people 
pressed  one  u^on  another  the  streets 
ritirdering  the  river ;  they  btiiH  houj^ea  of 
prodigious  lieiglit  upon  its  bauk« ;  they 
even  eov^red  the  bndgee  with  oonetmo- 
tiona.  which  became  the  dearest,  the 
molt  fteqnented,  and  the  most  elegant 
habitations  in  the  feo«m.  To  imprison 
tlie  nourishing  flood  within  walls  would 
have  seemed  as  strange  as  useless;  so 
they  contented  themselves  fer  long  with 
erecting,  in  the  places  where  it  took  too 
much  liberty,  a  few  pal<'i  <i,  or  rows  of 
stakc:^,  and  some  wooden  csfacmirs;  it 
was  thus  at  the  bridge  of  la  Gr^ve,  the 
hri  Ice  Saint  Laudry,  the  brid^^e  of  the 
Louvre,  where  the  naulreit,  laden  with 
wines,  grains,  wood,  and  fruit,  landed, 
lint  when  tho  population  had  increased  ; 
when  the  industrious  nmkinK  use  of  the 
river  had  changed  its  shoresmtoa  sewer 
of  mud  and  flltli ;  wlien  tin-  iiiutidations 
had  earned  away  the  bridgt^  and  houses 
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on  lu  banks  twenty  or  thirljr  tim««-. 
garaine  qiuiy*  began  to  be  omutnicted.** 

One  of  the  quaint,  coloured  litho- 
graphs of  "  Le  Vieux  Pai  is,"  re- 
cently pubh'shed,  iti  a  view  of  La 
Pompe  dt  l<i  fSamurituimf  a  largo 
bnilaing  constrocted  under  Henri 
Qnatre,  with  n  jrrcat  inunp  for  sup- 
plying the  TnilfM-ie.s  palace  and  gar- 
uena  with  wuie r,  and  so  called  because 
on  its  front  was  an  image  of  the 
Samaritan  woinan  giving  Christwatcr 
to  drink.  From  under  these  fi^nircs 
flowed  a  stream  of  j)ure  water  into  a 
marble  basin  ;  above  their  heads  was 
a  clock,  probably  the  first  set  up  in 
Pari!?,  and,  like  that  fresh  fountain  — 
a  useful  public  benefit;  while  above 
again  was  an  open  tnrret^  with  a  great 
l)el!,  DTifl  a  J(('y/iiemart,  or  James  with 
tho  Hammer,  who,  like  the  fi^^uresof 
St.  Dunstaus  Church  in  Loudon, 
struck  tlie  liours.  This  quaint  and 
serviceable  building  stood  between 
the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  nhl  castle  of 
the  Louvre,  which,  with  other  pic- 
turesque edifices  in  the  vicinity,  is 
shown  in  tlie  lit]i'v:rn{»ji.  It  wa.s  de- 
molished in  18ia,  and  its  site  i.s  now 
occupied  by  the  **  Bains  ilc  la  Sa- 
naritaine,"  offering  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  old  paUie 
building. 

To  describe  all  "Donioliahed  Paris" 
would  demand  much  more  **word- 
painting"  than  our  steel-prn  could  at- 
tempt, and  our  ambition  i.s  merely  to 

5ive  a  rude  tracing  of  a  tew  ]jrincii>ai 
etails  that  made  up  the  picture  of 
mediajval  Paris:  but  wliieli,  like  the 
Bastille  and  the  cluster  of  churrlie.'?, 
and  fine  houses  within  the  mrow*'/, 
or  present  court  of  theTnileries,  have 
diBappcfired,  leaving  roMftahulie^  and 
appealing  to  our  ideas  only  through 
drawings  and  descriptions.  Of  such 
things  now  vanished  into  thin  air,  was 
an  hotel  near  the  Carrousel,  once  a 
temple  of  the  beau-momif,  and  de- 
manding a  brighter  sketch  than  the 
following  r~ 

« *  The  Hotel  Ramboumti  was  so  colled. 

for  the  first  time,  upon  l>cin.cr  inhabitecl 
by  Charlca  d'Augennes,  Marquis  de 
lUmboailiet,  who  had  married  Made- 
niolsclte  dc  Vivonne,  (lingfhtcr  of  the 
Marquis  of  Pisani,  nnd  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  fiitherJn.lAw,  took  up  Ms 
residence  in  thv  Hotel  de  Piaani,  which 
he  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  which 
htficeforiJi  became  knotrn  a»  the  randec. 
vous  of  wit,  poeti7,  and  fashion,  under 


the  flimmui  name  of  the  Hotel  Rambouil- 
ler.  I  li  re  the  graceful  and  accompUsbed 
Catherine  de  Vivonne  held  her  court, 
•nrrounded  by  all  the  beaux  esiprits  and 
eminent  writers  of  the  day  ;  and  so  re- 
nouned  did  this  housto  hcr-'>nK\  tli.it  for 
a  long  time  it  bore  the  namo  of  the  Par- 
matte  Fi-atifait.  It  was  a  Court  of  Litera- 
tnn»,  where  to  be  ai^mitted  was  to  hold 
a  high  rank  in  the  world  of  letters--,  while 
those  to  whom  an  entrance  was  denied 
migrht  aspire  to  celebrity  in  vain.  'Tl 
hotel/ says  St.  Simon,'*  was  a  kind  of 
a<»demy  of  gallantry,  of  virtue,  and  of 
science,  and  the  rciulcrvons  of  ail  that 
was  most  distinguished  in  quality  and 
merit— a  tribunal  which  it  was  necessary 
to  cnn.«i;lt.  and  whose  dceisitm  had  a 
great  weight  as  regarded  the  conduct 
and  rnmtatioa  of  persons  of  the  oonrt 
and  of  fashion,  at  least  as  touching  the 
sort  of  things  subject  to  criticism  there' 

With  this  hotel  commenced  the 

curious  nnd  interesting  history  of  the 
Paris  ^uioiix    It  was  here  that  first 
arose  that  wondei  ful  art  of  conversa- 
tion which  became,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  the  glory  of  France,  and 
ma<le  Paris  the  queen  of  wit,  taste, 
and  civilization.    However,  the  Hotel 
KMnbouillet,  this  select  einb  of  per^ 
soils  united  by  the  eoinmerce  of  the 
mind,  after  liaving  exerci>'ed  the  most 
delicate  iutiuence  on  the  maimers  of 
high  society,  on  taste  and  litentuie. 
fell  into  ridieule  by  itsaff.  f  uiou  and 
pedantry,  and  became  a  butt  i<>r  the 
sarcasms  of  Moli^re  in  his  J'rccteu^t 
Riiliculea.    This  hotel  was  a  large 
house,  built  of  briek,  and  liiu^hlv orna- 
mented in  stone,  as  was  tlieu  the  cus- 
tom in  large  bnildings.   The  interior 
w:ls  decorated  with  the  richest  teste ; 
four  large  suites  of  npartmenta  formed 
the  main  btiildiiif; ;  mthe  nio^t  exten- 
sive of  thwio  the  Marquui  received 
his  ili.stiuguished  company.  Voltme 
s]"  ;il<.s  of  one  room  ealled  tlie  Cham- 
bre  Oiciw-y  superbly  deeoratedAvith  blue 
velvet,  ornaiueuied  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver. The  windows  readuog  from  the 
(veiling  to  the  gromul,  gave  a  vit-w  of 
the  Hnc  gardens  with  whieli  tlie  hmmo 
was  surrounded-  This  embelliaiimeut, 
till  then  unknown,  was  attributed  to 
the  suggestion  of  iho  Marchioness,  as 
well  as  the  elegant  and  eoninnKlinua 
distribution  ot  it  he  ajiartmeuits,  which 
was  such  as  to  liceome  a  model  for 
many  other  hotels  and  mansionA. 

JI.  Fournier,  the  Paris  archieolo^ic 
(Edipui4,  who  reatls  some  of  the  eiue- 
mas  his  natiro  ci^  offBia,  has  a  irkm 
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chapter  on  tho  origin  of  the  name  of 

the  fanioua  Morgue  : — 

••You  know."  lie  write.*,  "  that  sinis- 
ter-looking little  t  ill  oil  the  quay  of 
the  >farclie-Neuf,  cHilod  La  Moraut-.  It 
8^(119,  tliank  gooilncsa.  the  authorities 
dream  of  demolishing  thia  bidecwity, 
which,  truly,  h.is  t;)0  \uu-j:  \smuihI  iI  the 
feeUugj  of  pu35ers-by.  rurlunatcly,  the 
designer  of  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol  saw 
that  this  funcbral  shon  stands  in  the 
yriiyi  and  their  municiual  susceptibiliticH 
—I  WM  neiirty  writing  sensibilitiea— 
awoke,  and  decided  that  this  ijoulevard, 
one  of  the  fiiu\st  ornaiiienta  of  the  grunt 
town,  couM  nut  sufler  !»uch  a  neighbour , 
■0  the  accursed  building  is  ddftnitirely 
oondenued." 

Our  riddle-render  then  gives  the 
following  explanat  ion  of  the  name  of 
thia  siiu;ukr  show-house  of  the  un- 
known dead : — 

•♦  There  existed  at  the  Chuieh  t^  u( 
Paris,  in  tho  crrpnt  well  as  in  thi 
small,  a  low  gaol  called  the  >ccond 
poeteni,  where  it  was  the  custom  to 
brintj  the  newly-.irrivcd  prisoner?',  in 
order  to  make  them  pass  under  inspec. 
tloA.  The  presence  of  all  ttie  tumseys 
was  require*! ;  they  were  obIi;,'e(l  to  ex- 
amine their  new  guest  with  the  nioiit 
scrupulous  attention,  that  they  nmy  bo 
able  to  recogni-e  him  in  cise  he  should, 
dissatisfied  with  his  society,  have  a 
mind  to  escape.  Now — and  old  glossa- 
ries prove  it— you  must  know  that  in 
tho^e  ttmc^s  the  wfird  mnrfju*'  wns  tiscd 
to  designate  the  lixt  d  an<i  intermgatory 
gaze  which  was  obligatory  in  this  sort 
of  in:>pi.'cti()n.  It  is  for  this  reason  even 
that  IhiA  word  \a  u«ed  to  denote  the  in- 
Solent  manner  of  certain  fools*  who  ima- 
gine that  they  ha  ve  the  riLrht  to  examine 
into  one's  very  ej  ea  and  to  measure  one 
from  head  to  foot." 

Tiie  terrible  name,  Bastille,  gene- 
rally deemed  peculiar  to  the  fortress 
which  Ix^came  fomoiis  by  this  title,  is 
a  generic  one  for  an  edifice  having 
battlements,  that  is  to  sa^.  fortified, 
or  iu  Latin-French,  haaa%Uee,  This 
castellated  barmck,  built  iu  the  four- 
teenth century,.!^  aRtrnnchold  against 
the  £n2lish,  was  to  the  French  ca- 
|Mtal  wnat  the  Tower  was  to  Iiondon, 
visL,  a  gnn-isoned  fortreaa,  a  secure 
resident  for  the  Boverei«,ni,  and  a 
state  prison.  Its  massive  rectangtilar 
fonn,  crenellated  curtain  walls  and 
towers,  and  narrow  loop-holes  for 
diTt'tice,  are  acrnrately  drnwn  iti  nn 
old  engraving,  n^prewenting  [»art  of 
this  fortress  and  the  smart  rort  St. 
Aatoine ;  and,  better  agaro,  there  ia 


a  mod^l  of  it  in  earthenware  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Porcelain  M:inut';u  - 
tory  at  SfevTes,  on  a  large  scale,  about 
six  feet  long  and  four  mgh,  and  to  be 
Yv\'w*\  <jii,  liiiviiit<  boon  pro^^^-nted  to 
the  N  itionai  (Jouveutiou.  This  bas- 
tille, the  doujon  keep,  or  diuigeon  of 
the  royal  palace  of  St  Paul,  was  not 
merely  a  ;:!i>omy  prison,  Inu  a  medi- 
leval  ciistie,  and  the  theatre,  in  1518, 
of  a  magnificent  festival  given  by 
Francis  1. ;  on  which  occasion  the 
walls  of  the  inner  court  were  linetl 
with  rich  cloth,  and  twelve  hundred 
torches  turned  night  into  dav. 

As  a  state  prison  its  wain  incar« 
cerated  some  of  the  most  illustrioua 
personages  of  French  In.story,  a-s  those 
of  London  Tower  were  contempora- 
neously used  to  confine  sncli  men  aa 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Surrey,  and  other 
real  or  suspected  traitors.  Among 
the  fiunous  prisoneiii  were  the  Due 
de  Biron,  who  was  beheaded  here,  be- 
veral  great  enemies  of  Richelieu,  the 
inRcnitablc  Man  In  tlie  In-n  Mask,  a 
number  of  hapless  Huguenots,  the 
insolcntVoltaire,  and  Lalhr-Toliendal, 
the  high-miudcd  Irish-Frenchman, 
the  nolih'  iirote-^ter  a^xnin>t  the  ex- 
cesses ol  tiie  iievoiutiou.  During 
the  rci^jn  of  the  hist  despotic  uiuu- 
archs,  it  wa.s  u>;imI  ns  a  sort  of  stone 
Sil>ena,  for  shutting  up  until  death 
many  innocent  victims  to  lierci-  party 
and  even  family  hatred  by  abuse  of 
the  sv&tem  of  royal  left  res  d«  eaehelf 
which,  beiHgpiirchjuseable,weresome- 
times  obtained  for  the  nefarious  pur- 
pose of  consigfking  offending  persons 
to  prisons  known  by  the  significant 
name  of  oubliettes.  Such  t^ing  the 
abominable  i)erversion  of  power  in  a 
country  where  JuxUas  corj^us,  or  the 
ri|[ht  to  demand  trial  by  jury,  did  not 
exist,  we  can  hardly  marvel  that  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  insurgents  of 
17S9  was  to  seize  this  iustrumeut  of 
tyranny;  or  that  it  was  demolished  by 
order  of  (he  Kational  Assembly.  The 
objection  may  occur,  particularly  to 
an  autiquary,  if  a  mere  admirer  of 
old  stones,  without  much  lerard  to 
the  feelings  tliey  once  inspired,  whe- 
ther it  was  well  to  wreak  revenue  Ott a 
mere  building,  which,  however  its  use 
had  been  abused,  need  not  have  been 
destroyed.  Assuredly  it  was  very  wel I 
to  li'xTate  the  pri<?o!ier?5  nniu-itly  and 
cruelly  confined  there.  Head  Sterne's 
picture  of  a  wretcheii  captive,  when 
he  himself  was  told  he  might  be  sent 
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to  this  dungeon  for  bein^  in  Paris 
with<mt  a  paAfi])ort,  and  his  tonehbiff 

application  : — "I  can't  get  out !"  saia 
the  starling.  "Go<l  help  thee  !"  Baid 
Sterne,  "  but  I'll  let  thee  out,  cost 
whatitwiUr  The  cry  of  a  caged 
bird  overthrew  all  systomatic  reason- 
injjs  on  the  Bjustille.  If  wc  saw  that 
horrible  prison  m  the  men  who  took, 
and  those  who  destroyed  it,  saw  it, 
we  should  understand  the  just  rage 
of  the  pn])uhi('e,  and  also  that  the 
iS'atiunui  Ajisembly  feared  lest,  should 
they  Buocumb  in  their  contest  with 
monarehy,  some  of  their  body  might 
end  their  day^^  there.  The  capture 
and  demolition  of  this  svmbol  of  the 
aneim  ripme  VM  the  nzst  signal  of 
a  revolution  which  orertonied  the 
Old  World. 

After  its  destruction,  ^uitriotic  festi- 
vals were  held  on  its  site;  the  most 
brilliant  and  joyou.s  was  given  after 
the  ground  wa.s  partly  oleaicd;  the 
strangest  and  most  pagau  was  in 
1793.  when  popular  folly  had  taken 
the  dark  form  of  licentious  heathen- 
ism ;  -subsequently,  during  the  reif^n 
of  terror,  when  the  mob  monarch  was 
the  tyrant,  a  scaffold  was  erected 
here,  and  more  men  were  guillotined 
in  one  vear  than  the  old  i>rison  had 
held.  Its  site  now  iuruis  the  Place 
de  la  BaRtille,  and  the  moat  is  con- 
verted intn  a  basin  for  ves.sel8  passing 
through  x\\v  n«'\v  canal.  The  .splendiil 
eolunm  in  the  centre  stands  where  the 
middle  of  a  bastioned  curtain  de- 
fended the  front  of  the  building, 
which  was  fifty  paces  iroui  where  the 
column  stands. 

It  is  not  mere  idle  curiosity  that 
is  gratified  by  visiting  the  metropolis 
of  France,  history  in  hand,  and  study- 
ing ita  eloquent  past  bv  the  lights  and 
rencs  that  remain.  Not  in  vain  did 
the  heart  of  this  mighty  kingdom  live 
and  t  hi  ob  for  ages.  Often  it  a.s.sumed 
to  be  the  centre  of  European  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  assuredly  at  one  period  it 
held  the  torch  of  intelligence  on  high, 
when  surrounding  nations  were  illu- 
minated by  its  iearuing  and  literature. 
And  even  when  the  flame  grew  fierce, 
its  very  terribleness,  and  the  still  burn- 
ing ivshes  <»f  the  conflagration  it  kin- 
dled, serve  lus  warnings.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  city,  whose  traditions  tell 
them  what  their  fathers  suffered  in 
feudal  tinies,  find  cause  for  thaiikfid- 
uess  m  the  broad  results  of  the  lievo- 


lution :  their  contrasts  with  the  past 
are  in  fiivonr  of  thepment^  and  tlicgr 
see  heroism  and  happy  eflfeota  in  that 

great  jMditical  eliaiiLre,  where  a  fo- 
reigner is  perhaus  too  apt  to  see  but 
the  evil  idoe.  Tet,  verily,  the  aonaof 
France  also  look  hack  with  honourable 
pride  and  just  glor>'  to  many  paswagea 
m  their  ancient  history  ;  to  gi'eat  and 
sacred  works  of  religion,  noble  pa- 
triotism, and  illustrious  braveiy. 
Such  records  gratify  them  more  than 
they  can  interest  a  stranger ;  but 
eveiy  one  mint  be  ploated  witli  nidi 
a  paragraph  as  this  from  the  authors 
of  the  J)irtionnair<  Pny-ix,  a  work 
composed  from  the  city  archives : — 

"In  itudying  all  these  documents, " 
My  they,  **we  have  leant  to  iKMoar 

the  past.  In  the  n">yal  edicts,  in  the 
Arrtfi  of  Council,  the  interrention  of  the 
royalty  ia  Ml  of  nobleness  and  dignity. 
In  an  edict  of  16o<i,  concerning  the 
JJdpUal  Grnrralf  Louis  XIV.  expresses 
himself  thus : — *  Considering  poor  men- 
dicants as  living  members  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  not  as  uselcs.s  members  of 
the  state,  and  ncting  in  the  cunduct  of 
SO  great  a  work,  not  as  a  police  ordi- 
nnnr<>,  >)ut  on  the  sole  motive  of 

chiirity, 

The  authors  then  quote  the  edict 
of  1751,  establishing  the  Mdit«uy 
School ;  and  pay  the  rollowinff  tribute 
to  the  chief  municipal  autnorities, 
who.«^  enterprise  during  eeveral  cen- 
turies enriched  the  city,  and  whoso 
wiadom  govened  it:— 

**TheTegi9tefiof  tiM  Hotel  deVIIIt 

have  revealed  to  us  not  only  t!io  irrc-at 
talents  which  distinguished  the  old  pro- 
vosts of  merchants,  nut  also  that  sporit 
of  justice,  that  love  of  equity  w  hicli  en- 
nobled them.  It  is  sometimes  uf  great 
and  lasting  institations  as  of  ^nd  edi- 
fices, time  makes  their  antiquity  the 
age  of  their  beauty ;  and  so  the  Provost* 
siiip  of  Paris,  which  had  lasted  five  cen- 
t\u"ieH  when  it  was  abolished,  was  vigor- 
ous and  magnifloent  even  in  its  iast 
niuments." 

Having  rendered  this  homage  to 
the  ancient  municipal  institution, 
those  writen  proeeededto  show  what 
the  succeeding  authorities  ha*!  ef- 
fected in  enlarfxiii'j;,  renewing,  and 
cmbeUishing  l^aris.  Thev  wrote  in 
1844 ;  and,  though  mamli  liad  be«i 
done,  these  are  hanlly  marvdatothe 
uiany  wonden  accomplished  nmi 
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troduction  to  the  Histoni  of  Jttritpni- 
dence,  by  D.  Caulleild  Heron,  LI/.1).. 
2j ;    La    Quet^ion  Irlandaise ;  Mae 
Mahon  Roi  d'lrhmde:  Dchx  EprtH, 
par  tavUur  de  yapokon  III.,  et  sa 
PulUique  en  Italie,  LLl  ;  Nifforitttl  Mt- 
moir  of  the  O* Brims,  eompih  d  from  the 
IrUli'AnnnUsts,  by  John  Ul  >onoghue, 
A.M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  241 ;  Lady 
Morgan,  her  Otreer,  Liferartf  atd  Per- 
gonaly  with  a  Gliotpse  of  her  Friendit, 
and  a  Word  to  her  Cafumniatorg,  by 
W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  J.P.,  211 ;  HUtoire 
de  Paris,  par  T.  I^valU-e  ;  Enigme*  de» 
Hues  de  Paris,  par  E.  Fournier ;  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Rues  de  Paris,  jntr  M.  M. 
Lazare,  2iiQ  ;  A  History  n  f  the  Kniiihti 
of  Malta,  or  the  Ordtr  o/"  the  Ilvsidtal 
of  St.  John  oj  Jenmkm,  by  Alajor 
Whitworth  Porter,  lioyal  Enpinccrs, 
368i  The  ^'avy  Lu,t,  \st  July,  \m)  \ 
'Mmiilere  de  la  Marine  Compte  Deji- 
niii  f  des  Dvj>enses  de  I'Exercice ;  Com- 
paraison  entre  les  Budgets  de  la  Guerre 
et  de  la  Murine  en  Anpleterre  et  en 
France ;  Les  Budijets  de  la  Guerre  et 
de  la  Marine  en  France  et  en  Angleterre, 
par  if.  Cuchcval  Clarigny,  atil;  El- 
kcrtvn  Rectory,  by  tbe  Hev.  J.  Py croft ; 
Remini.icertcef  of  a  Clergyman's  Wife, 
eaiteil  hy  the  Doan  of  Canterbury; 
The  Curates  of  Rivtrsdale  ;  Recollec- 
tions in  the  Jffe  of  a  Cltr<nrmnn,  writ- 
ten by  IliuihJlf,  fU  1  ;  Cak-ndar  of  State 
Papers.,    Ireland^     1509-l.=>73,  435; 
Maine  de  Biran,  sa  vie  ft  ses  Pens^es 
PubliUs,  par  Ernest  Naville,  f»M  ;  The 
History  of  Italy,  from  the  Abdication  of 
Napoleon       with  Introductonj  Refer- 
ences to  that  of  Earlier  Times,  by  Isaac 
Hutt,  formerly  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
559  ;  Becket,  a  Bioyraphj,  by  J.  C. 
Kobcrtson,  M.A.,  liiiJ  ;  2 he  Life  and 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  BecAet,  by 
J.  Morris,  fihl ;  Robert  Oiren  and  his 
Soc4al  Philu)>ophy,  by  William  Lucas 
Sargant,  732:   Traite  de  Police  de 
Parti,  par  Delamare,  lifi. 


}S«rg«nt,  Williani  Lucac,  Itobcrt  Owni 
uiul  his  Social  Philosophy,  by,  rC' 
viewed,  721^ 

Self  yearcher,  a,  hb\. 

September.  Rain  in,  by  Mortimer  Col- 
lins, a^H. 

Shawn  Buie,  a  Legend  of  Kilkec,  IM. 
Sicily,  tlie  Future  of,  241. 

Tennent,  Sir  James  Emerson,  Ceylon  ; 
an  Account  of  the  Island.  Physical, 
llistortcnl,  and  Topographical,  &c., 
by,  reviewed,  ^ 

Three  Days  at  Killarney,  UAi 

Vericour,  Professor  de,  Kienzi,  by,  Part 
tiSj  Part  II.,  lliiL 

 the  Cid,  by,  iilML 

Vice ofour  Current  Literature,  the,  hiiu 
Vonved  the  l^une,  Count  of  Elsiuoru, 
Chaj).  xiv.,  continued— Mads  Neil^n 
the  Avenger,  Al ;  Chap,  xv.,  Citadel- 
let  Frcdcrikshavn,  41  ;  Chap,  xvi., 
Friends  in  Need.  53;  Chap,  xvii., 
Le  Koi  Ic  Veut."  Laa;  Chap,  xviii., 
Aniulia  in  the  dungeon  of  Lars  Von- 
ved, l(i2  ;  Chap,  xix.,  Kuut  Vonved: 
AUatis  civ.,  I(i5 ;  Chap,  xx..  The 
Ctmimandant  visits  Lars  Vonved,  ai4  ; 
Chap,  xxi.,  The  Headsman  of  Copcn- 
lingen,  316 ;  Chap,  xxii..  The  Death 
Scaffold  in  Kongens-Nytorv,  418 ; 
Chap,  xxiii.,  Death !  42<i;  Chnp.xxiv., 
Life !  4ai  ;  Chap,  xxv..  An  Interpre- 
tation of  a  little  Bird  s  Song,  :;I^9  ; 
fi3a;  Chap.  xxvi..  The  last  hours  of  a 
Valdentar,  542  ;  Chap,  xxvii.,  Lars 
Vonved  and  King  Frederick  stand 
face  to  lace,  a46. 

Wanderinirs  in  Ireland.  No  I..  North- 
^Ve^t.  259j  No.  II..  North-West  by 
^orth,  458;  No.  III.,  North-Faat, 

West  Indies,  Sketches  in  the,  607. 
Work-a-day  World  of  France,  Ihe.Chap. 
ii..  34j  Chap,  iii.,  310:  Chap,  iv., 
492;  Chap,  v.,  572 ;  Chap,  vi.,  Hfi. 
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